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TQ  THE  HEADEHS  OF  THE  EXTRACTOR, 


In  completing  die  first  volume  of  the  Eztbactob,  the  Editor  takes  the 
opportimity  of  ofiering  his  grateftil  aclaiowledgments  to  his  readers^  for  the 
liberal  support  they  have  extoided  to  his  work.  The  large  and  increasing 
popularity  which^  in  the  short  space  ^m  its  establishment^  the  pnUicatiotf 
has  acquired,  and  is  acquiring,  clearly  indicates  that  such  a  compilation  was 
truly  a  desideralum.  But  a  glance  at  the  existing  state  of  our  periodical 
literature  (aS  the  valuable  part  of  which  it  is  the  comprdiensive  design  of 
the  SzTRACTOB  to  cmbody)  will  more  fully  and  forcibly  exhibit  to  g^ieral 
view  its  peculiar  value  and  utility.  l%e  ''march  of  mind^'  is  the  boast  of 
file  era;  and  ify  as  has  been  asserted,  the  periodical  press  of  a  country  is  tebe 
taken  as  the  criterioii,  whereby  to  judge  of  its  progress  in  mental  cultivation, 
then  must  ft  be  admitted  we  are  furnished  with  conclusive  grounds  to  justify 
this  lofty  hoast. 

The  periodical  press,  in  the  present  day,  has  grown  into  an  amplitude  and 
importancej  hitherto  wholly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  depart* 
ment  of  literature.  The  higher  class  of  publications  of  this  description,  native 
and  foreign,  is  distinguished  by  an  intellectual  vigour  of  the  very  first  order. 
Perpetually  are  these  works  being  madd  the  media  for  transmitting  the 
valoable  results  of  important  scientific  investigations,  and  for  disseminating 
physical  and  moral  truths,  the  most  universally  interesting,  which  the  en- 
lightenipent  of  the  age  is  continually  developing  and  eliciting.  Talent  and 
alnlxty,  more  or  less  eminent,  pervade  the  wide  range  of  the  magazines  and 
minor  reviews,  a  natural  consequence  growing  out  of  the  prolific  spread  of 
these  publications,  being  to  enkindle  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  has  raised 
many  of  them  to  first-rate  excellence. 

Sncfa  being  the  state— Hsudi  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  periodical 
press,  a  work  like  the  Extbactob  appeared  to  the  Editor  pre-eminently 
uaefioL  Incorporating  all  its  diffused  excellencies,  a  publication  at  once 
Uteraiy,  scientific,  and  entertaining,  the  Extbactob  is  equally  calculated  to 
fleme  and  to  profit  all  descriptions  of  readers.    It  is  not  assuming  too  much 
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for  this  miscellany  to  say,  that  those  habituated  to  perose  it,  from  the  varied 
nature  of  its  contents^  and  the  wide  range  of  subjects  concentrated  in  its 
pages,  must  of  necessity  be  well  informed,  and  possessed  of  a  general 
knowledge.  By  those  readers  who  already  possess  a  taste  for  literature, 
the  Extractor  will  be  adequately  appreciated ',  while,  where  this  taste 
is  yet  crude  and  immature.  It  will  tend  gradually  to  form  and  foster  one. 

The  Editor  may  be  allowed  to  express  his  own  convictions  of  the 
work,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  arrogantly  assuming 
the  merit  to  himself;  he  candidly  acknowledges  this  is  wholly  due  to 
the  excellent  sources  from  whence  (at  a  large  expense  of  care  and  dili- 
gence, certainly)  he  has  supplied  his  pages.  Nor,  while  upon  this  topic, 
can  he  refrain  from  making  his  acknowledgments  to  the  proprietors' of 
the  various  works,  whose  pages  have  furnished  his  literary  exchequer, 
for  the  liberal  disposition  they  have  evinced,  in  permitting  him  to  ap- 
propriate the  ilile  portions  of  their  publications*  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  observe,  he  had  hardly  expected  any  exception  would  have  been 
taken,  as  his  selections  (all  made  with  the  view  of  suiting  the  taste  of 
the  general  reader)  comprehend  •  but  a  minimum  part  of  their  respective 
contents^  In  fact,  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Editor,  collecting,  as 
he  has  regularly  done  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  every  individual 
periodical  published  in  London,  how  small  is  the  average  amount  of  artidies 
even  the  most  fruitful  furnish.  But  the  design  of  the  Extractor  is 
to  convey  only  the  alcohol  of  these  various  publications. .  From  its  pages  is 
rigidly  inhibited  whatever  matter  is  mediocre  in  quality,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  devoid  of  interest  to  the  genernl  reader^  nr  that  relates  to 
questions  of  party,  whether  of  politics  or  religion. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  adhering  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  the 
prospectus/  while  the  most  comprehensive  and  diligent  scrutiny  is  taken  of 
every  periodical  that  issues  from  the  press,  the  Extractor  only  gives 
place  to  those  articles  which  are  enstamped  with  the  seal  of  a  sterling 
And  unqualified  excellence. 

London,  February  28th,  1829. 
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CALCULATING    MACHINERY. 


Tm  foOowiog  extract  Iram  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Edkor  of  the  7Vme«,  giFes  an  account 
of  the  profresB  of  ^  a  machine  for  calcnUtiBg 
and  printing^  mathematical  tables.  In  this 
place*  we  may  jost  notice,  that  such  an  in- 
▼lenlkm  is  by  no  means  new,  two  machines 
fiv  a  similar  purpose  having  been  constructed 
is  the  time  of  Charles  11.  by  the  son  of  Sir 
Samuel  Moiiand  (the  Statesman)  ;  and  two 
9H>re»  to  answvr  Ae  same  ends,  by  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope^  about  forty  years  since  ;  and 
it  is  said  his  lordship,  when  proposing  a 
plaa  to  Parliament  for  the  reduction  of  the 
natioad  debt,  verified  the  truth  of  all  his 
calculatMns  by  means  of  them.  Suliioined 
to  this  letter  we  have  given  a  brief  deKrip- 
tioD  of  these  instruments,  as  related  in  one 
o€  our  Encyclopedias.* 

**  Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Babbsge 
to  nperintend,  in  hu  absence,  the  progress 
of  hia  important  invention  of  a  maclbine  for 
calculating  and  printing  mathematical  tables, 
and  having  been  in  consequence  an  eye-wit- 
ncsa,  for  many  months,  of  the  work  actually 
executing,  as  well  as  having  been  intrusted 
by  him  at  the  same  time^with  the  disburse- 
oient  of  the  current  expenses,  I  am  enabled 
to  state,  from  certain  knowledge,  that  the 
wliole  amount  of  the  sum  originaUy  advanced 
by  govenment,  has  been  Aond/^  expended 
OB  the  ofcgeet  of  its  destination.  It  has,  bow- 
ever,  proved  veiy  for  from  suflicieQt  to  cover 
the  expepseaof  the  updevtakiiw,  the  J/:/kii 
hprwf  been  svpf^ed  6:0m  the  pdvate  purse 
of  liia  mvoBtor.  To  those  conversant  with  me* 
chaniam,  and  who  are  aware  of  the  multitude 
of  loois  to  be  invented  and  oonitr«cted  where 
maduneiy  of  a  naiure  enttrtlff  ngw  is  to  be 

Vot.  I.  B  [ScrosD 


executed  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  perfect 
precision,  this  will  not  appear  extraordinary : 
nor  that  an  expenditure  of  time,  talent,  and 
money,  much  beyond  wbat  was  origtaally 
contemplated,  may  take  pluce  without  afford- 
ing  room  for  any  well-grounded  charse  of 
profusion.  The  work,  meanwhile,  contmues 
in  active  and  steady  progress,  but  sudb  is  its 
extent,  such  the  variety  of  mechanical  move- 
ments to  be  contrived  and  executed,  and 
such  the  elaborate  perfection  of  workmanship 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  bestow 
on  all  its  parts,  to  afford  a  moral  security  for 
it»  successful  action  when  put  together,' that 
a  very  long  time  must  yet  elapse,  and  a  veiy 
heavy  furtiier  expense  be  incnrred,  before  it 
can  be  completed :  but  no  suspicion  of  a 
failure  has  yet  arisen.  On  the  contrary,  every 
mechanical  difficulty  has  been  completely 
overcome,  nor  has  any  obstacle  oocuried  in 
the  slightest  rlegree  calculated  to  raise  a  doubt 
as  to  its  ultimate  success. 

"  J.  F.  W.  Herschkl. 
"Slough,Aug.  15, 1828." 


MOKLAND  8  CALCULATING  MACIIINERY. 

'*  MoRLAND  was  master  of  mechanics  to 
Charles  II.,  and  invented  the  speakinf^- 
tmmpet;  afire-engine;  a  capstan, to  heave 
up  anchors  ;  and  two  arithmetical  mnchinewt 
of  which  he  published  a  description,  under 
the  title  of  *The  Description  and  Use  of  Two 
Arithmetic  Instruments,  togetherwilh  a  short 
Treatise,  explaining  the  ordinary  Operations 
of  Arithmetic,  &c.  presented  to  his  matt 
exeelleBt  Midesl^,  Charles  II.  by  8.  MorUm^, 
in  16^.'  Tnis  work,  which  is  esiceeding^y 
Edit.]  Nr.  I.— Novf.mber  1,  1828. 
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rare,  b  iSuatrated  with  twelre  plates,  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  machine  are 
exhibited;  and  whence  it  appears  that  the 
four  fundamental  rules  in  ariUimetic  are  rery 
readily  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's 
own  words,  *  without  charging  the  memory, 
disturbing  the  mind,  or  exposing  the  ope- 
rations to  any  uncertainty/  That  these  nia-. 
chines  were  at  the  time  brought  into  practice 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  as,  by  an 
advertisement  prefixed  to  Mr.  Morland*s 
work,  it  appears  that  they  were  manufactured 
for  sale  by  Humphry  Adanson,  who  li^ed 
with  Jobas  Moore,  Esq.,  in  the  Tower  of 
LoDdon/!   .  '  > 


EARL  stanhope's  CALCULATING  MA- 
*  CHINERY. 

"The  smallest  machine,  which  is  intended 
for  the  first  two  rules  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction, is  not  larger  than  an  octavo  volume ; 
and  by  means  of  dial^lates,  and  small  in- 
dices moveable  with  a  steel  pin,  the  opera- 
tions are  performed  with  undeviating  accu- 
ral y.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most 
curious,  instrument  is  about  half  the  size  of 
a  common  table  writing-desk.  By  this,  pro- 
blems in  multiplication  and  division,  of  al- 
most any  extent,  are  solved  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mistake,  by  the  simple  revolu- 
tion of  a  small  winch.  The  multiplier  and 
multiplicand  in  one  instance,  and  the  divisor 
and  dividend  in  the  other,  are  first  properly 
ai^nged ;  then,  by  turning  the  winch,  the 
product  or  quotient  is  fonnd.  "What  always 
appears  singular  and  surprising  to  spectators 
is,  that,  in  working  sums  in  division,.  &c.,  if 
the  operator  be  inattentive  to  his  business, 
and  thereby  attempts  to  turn  the  handle  a  sin- 
gle revolution  more  tlian  he  ought,  he  is  in- 
stantly admonished  of  his  mistake  by  the 
sudden  springing  up  of  a  small  ivory  ball." 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  GENEILV- 
TION  OF  INSECTS. 


Thb  celebrated  Italianr  physician  Redi,  who 
died  in  1697,  was  the  first  to  prove,  by  ex- 
periment, Uiat  insects  are  not  engendered 
m  putridity.  To  prove  the  fact,  he  had 
three  snakes,  which  he  called  Angui  d'Escu- 
lapio,  killed,  and  put  into  ao  open  box. 
These  were  soon  covered  with  little  worms, 
all  alike  in  shape,  being  conical,  but  of  dif* 
ferest  sizes,  as  they  were  produced  at  different 
times,  which  increased  daily  both  in  size  and 
Dumber.  Having  consnroed  the  flesh,  they 
•11  escaped  through  the  fissures  of  the  box, 
leavioff  the  naked  bones  in  a  comer.  He 
again  Lad  three  of  these  snakes  killed,  and 
pat  them  into  a  bos  as  before  'y  in  A  few  days 


they  were  peopled  with  .worms  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  former ;  but  some,  less  than  the 
rest,  were  inclined  to  flesh  colour,  while  the 
others  were  entirely  white.  Having  ^evoured  • 
the  snakes,  they  anxiously  sought  to  escap^; 
but  as  he  had  taken  more  care  than  before  in 
securing  all  the  outlets  in  the  box,  they  were 
unable  to  effect  this.  Gradually  they  be- 
came more  quiet,  and,  after  some  time,  lay 
motionless,  as  if  asleep.  Shrinking  into 
themselves,  they  imperceptibly  took  the  form 
of  an  egg,  and  by  the  twentieth  day  they 
had  all  assumed  this  figure.  At  first  they 
were  of  a  white  colour,  but  by  slow  degrees 
became  first  golden,  then  red.  Some  remained 
of  this  colour,  but  the  rest  continued  to  be- 
come darker  and  darker,  till  they  were  quite 
black;  and,  from  soft  and  tender,  their  skin 
had  changed  to  the  hard  and  brittle  shell  of 
the  chr)*sdis  or  aurelia.  On  examining  these 
more  closely,  he  found  the  bhick  ones  were 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  others,  which 
were  nearly  smooth.  At  the  end  of  eight 
days  the  red  chrysalides  burst,  and  from  each 
issued  a  fly  of  a  dull  ash  colour,  **  turbid, 
dismayed,  and,  so  to  speak,  wrinkled  and 
unfinished,"  with  its  wings  yet  unfolded: 
but  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
dilated  its  little  body,  unfolded  its  wings, 
*<  and,  relinquishing  the  sad  ash  colour,  it 
was  dressed  in  a  vivid  green,  marvellously 
brilliant.  It  was  now  so  much  larger  than 
before,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  conceive 
that  its  little  sheU  could  have  contained  it." 
In  fourteen  days  some  of  the  black  ones 
burst,  and  produced  a  larger  fly,  "  black, 
marked  with  white,  hairy  on  the  abdomen, 
and  red  at  the  nether  end;  such  as  daily 
frequent  butchers'  shops,  or  any  place  where 
there  is  dead  flesh." 

So  many  different  flies  from  the  same  kind 
of  flesh,  did  not  dismay,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
stimulated  him  to  fresh  exertions;  instead, 
therefore,  of  only  one  kind,  he  put  many  into 
different  boxes,  and  obtained  the  same  result 
as  before,  except  that  the  different  species  of 
insects  were  more  numerous. 

He  next  put  some  skinned  river  frogs  into 
a  glass  vessel,  which  he  left  open ;  on  the 
following  day,  he  fonnd  them  coverctl  with 
worms,  some  sporting  in  the  foetid  liquor  that 
had  stilled  from  the  carcase,  while  the  rest 
depastured  on  the  frogs.  On  the  third  day 
he  found  they  had  all  decamped,  leaving 
nought  of  the  frogs  but  the  bones. 

Some  fish  from  the  Amo  were  the  next 
victims  to  his  inquisitive  spirit,  and  these 
also  were  soon  peo^ed ;  but  on  these,  and 
the  sides  of  the  box  in  which  they  were 
placed,  he  observed  not  onl^  worms,  but  also 
some  very  small  eggs,  which,  crushed  be- 
tween the  nails,  gave  a  white  subtle  liquid, 
clearer  and  less  viscous  than  the  white  of 
birds*  eggs.  By  the  twentieth  day  they  were 
all  hatched,  and  the  worms  had  increased  to 
twit*  their  original  size,  and  went  about 
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twenty-hre  or  thirty  to  the  grain ;  but  next 
day  they  were  lo  amazingly  enlarged,  a8  to 
weigh  about  seven  grains  each.  Meanwhile 
tb«y  continued  devouring  the  fish,  and  finally 
left  nothing  but  the  bones ;  and  these  "  they 
left  as  white  aud  clean  as  if  they  had  issued 
from  the  hands  of  the  most  diligent  anatomist 
in  Europe/* 

Having  taken  means  to  fnwent  their  flight, 
which  they  all  attempted,  he  watched  their 
gradual  progress  towards  perfiection.  The 
perfect  insects  were  of  fivekmds ;  four  he  had 
seen  before,  the  fifth,  a  little  black  fly,  greatlv 
exceeding  the  number  of  its  pupe,  which 
were  black  and  large,  he  had  never  observed 
till  then.  Seeing  this  curious  disproportion, 
he  opened  one  or  two  of  the  pupae,  and  found 
that  they  contained  upon  an  average  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  flies,  but  never  more 
than  forty. 

After  this  he  made  many  more  experiments 
on  lion's  flesh,  tiger's,  and  in  fact,  mttUitu- 
dinou4  species  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  cooked 
and  raw,  and  found  that  the  insects  were  pro- 
miscuously produced  on  all  kinds  of  meat; 
and,  indeed,  one  piece  would  sometimes  con- 
tain all  the  species  he  had  observed,  and  he 
generally  observed  not  only  worms  but  eggs. 
Hie  eggs  reminded  him  of  the  impurities  left 
upon  meats  by  flies  (that  afterwards  become 
worms),  which  butchers  and  housewives 
guarded  against  by  defending  them  with 
gauM  coverings. 

This  made  mm  doubt  whether  the  eggs  he 
had  perceived  were  not  deposited  on  the 
meat  by  flies,  similar  to  those  they  produced, 
instead  of  being  generated  by  the  corruption  ; 
the  more,  because  he  invariably  found  that 
flies,  resembling  those  afterwards  produced 
from  their  egg>f  alighted  upon  the  flesh  pre- 
viously to  Ae  appearance  of  the  worms; 
*'  but  vain  would  nave  been  the  doubt,  if  ex- 
perience had  not  proved  this.'V  To  do  so, 
be  put  into  four  wide-necked  flasks,  a  snake, 
some  river  fish,  some  eels  from  the  Amo,  and 
some  veal,  and  covered  the  mouths  )vith 
paper^  tied  on  tight^  and  sealed.  As  many 
more  flasks,  containing  similar  lu^ats,  he  left 
open. 

In  a  few  dap,  the  fishes  and  meat  in 
the  open  flanks  were,  as  usual,  covered  with 
worms ;  in  the  closed^  flasks,  the  flesh,  al- 
though putrid,  was  entirely  free  from  worms, 
though,  on  the  outside  of  the  paper,  there 
were  a  few  worms  as  well  as  eggs;  tlie 
former,  in  vain,  using  every  endea^'our  to 
enter.  After  this,  he  made  many  simOar 
experiments,  and  always  found  that  uncover- 
ed meats  shortly  teemed  with  life ;  white,  on 
(be  contrary,  those  that  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  external  lur,  corrupted,  but 
never  vcrmlnated.  During  the  course  of 
these  experiments,  he  ascertained  the  curious 
fact,  that  when  the  common  fly  dies,  it  serves 
as  a  nest  for  \Vs  own  species  <Miually  with  any 
<fthcr  kind  of  dead  flesh. 


Not  yet  satisfied,  he  determined  on  making 
a  new  experiment  He  put  some  meat  and 
fish  into  a  large  vessel,  covered  with  very  fine 
gauze,  which  he  also  put  into  a  large  box, 
covered  with  the  same  gayze,  that  the  air 
might  penetrate  to  the  meats,  while  it  re- 
mained free  from  the  intrusion  of  insects. 
On  these  he  dkl  not  see  a  single  worm,  but 
frequently  saw  the  little  creatures  writhing 
about  on  the  outer  gauze,  trying  to  make 
their  way  through ;  and  it  was  wiu  difficulty 
that  he  was  once  quick  enough  to  prevent 
two  of  them  from  railing  on  the  meat,  for 
they  had  got  their  bodies  half  through  the 
inner  gauze.  He  also  observed  the  flies,  at- 
tracted by  the  meat,  and  unable  to  make 
their  way  to  It,  drop  their  eggs  upon  the 
gauze;  some  of  them  alighting . upon  it, 
others  hovering  in  the  air  during  the  opera* 
tion  ;  and  he  perceived  that  each  left  six  or 
seven  eggs  at  a  time.  This  was  the  point  he 
wished  to  attain,  and  he  had  now  discovered 
that  insects  supposed  to  be  engendered  by 
corruption,  were,  in  reality,  propas^ated  by 
their  own  sj)ecies. — Mag.  of  Nat,  Hutory. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  QUACKERV.* 
(From  the  AthnueumJ 

TH05P.  who  reside  in  the  metropolis  have  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  quackery  and  decei  tion 
which  pervade  many  of  our  large  country 
towns,  and  especially  certain  watering- pluco^, 
not  even  more  distant  than  one  hundred  mile^ 
from  London.  The  lastrmentioned  situations 
are,  indeed,  **  the  great  asylums  of  ignorance, 
blended  and  mixed  up  with  knavery."  To 
those  who  have  not  observed  how  closely  tha 
foUy  and  credulity  of  the  hi^h  oiay  approach 
to  the  prejudice  and  infatuation  of  the  low,  it 
may  appear  extraordinary  that  the  great  and 
fashionable,  not  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  aro 
the  grand  supporters  of  the  march  of  hurnhng. 
If  an  order  of  men,  not  superior  to  common 
tradesmen,  some  of  whom  (we  are  prepared 
with  proofs)  can  neither  speak  nor  write  com- 
mon seose,  common  English,  nor  common 
grammar,  have  not  exclusive  possession  of 
ttie  field,  nor  the  leading  honorary  distinctions 
and  appointments  in  these  places,  they  at  least 
obtain  the  richest  patients,  and  by  far  the  firsi 
individual  practices.  Fortunes,  from  raaons 
amounts  up  to  one  hundred  tliousand  pounds* 
have  been  made  by  this  sort  of  illiterate,  half- 
educated  persons,  within  these  last  fifteen 
years,  upon  the  strength  of  some  species  of 
imposture  gioss  and  absurd  simost  beyond 
belief.  A^ording  to  the  Editor  of  Percival's 
"  Medical  Ethics,**  and  some  other  authorities 

•  **Medieal  Etbict;  or,  «  Code  of  lusiitutn  and 
IVBcepta,  adapted  X»  tlie  Pro(e»ional  CodiIucI  of 
Fhf sidaDt  and  Surgtuiu.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Perclval,  fttD.  &c'^ 
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(leeSir  A.  B.  Faulkner's  <*RiiinbUiigNot86*'), 
the  people  of  fashion  go  in  regiilar  seriesy  first 
to  Bath,  to  have  all  their  diseases  cured  by  an 
instrumental  panacea ;  next  to  Cheltenham, 
to  have  their  skins  soaked  in  muriatic  acid 
tubs;  and  lastly,  to  Leamington,  to  have 
their  beads  shaved  and  hiundated  in  cold 
wBtir.r~Pp.264— 3i;.  It  seems  that  from 
two  and  four  guineas  a  day,  to  twenty  guineas 
pet  month,  are  paid  for  all  these  beautiful 
expedients,  either  to  the  waod'bearer  who 
operates  at  Bath,  to  the  whale  who  throws 
out  his  tub,  or  to  the  surgeon-barber  (for 
such,  in  fact,  was  the  customary  practice  of 
that  ancient  order),  who  shaves  and  deluges 
the  skulL  The  Editor  mentions  some  "  Ho- 
nourable," who  underwent  a  curative  process 
tor  a  disordered  stomach,  paid  three  hundred 
gwHeas  for  the  same,  and  departed  re  in/ecta. 
—P.  263.  The  fashionable  part  of  English 
society,  a  class  of  beings  extremely  ''wayward 
and  skittish  in  all  their  movements,"  are  fol- 
lowed wherever  they  so  bv  a  legion  of  quacks, 
as  a  leaky  ship  by  the  snarks.  These  good 
people  migrate  from  place  to  place,  and  always 
to  men  of  the  same  class,  as  an  old  writer  ob- 
serves, "  spending  their  physical  subhtance 
among  physic-Aar]pjtf.f ,  and  their  ravenous  at- 
tendants, nurses,  quacks,  apothecaries,"  &c. 
The  Editor  of  the  "  Medical  Ethics*'  relates 
the  following  anecdote : — *^  Lord  A.  (Anson, 
we  have  heard)  some  years  ago  sent  for  an 
old  woman  to  Cheltenham  to  attend  his  child. 
Whose  method  of  cure  consists  in  wagging  her 
thumb  over  them.  She  wagged  her  thumb 
for  hours  over  the  cradle ;  but  the  infant  died, 
though  his  lordship  had  assured  tlie  physician 
in  attendance  that '  she  was  infallible.'  This 
woman'  keeps  a  carriage,  and  gets  1000  A  per 
annum  at  the  expense  of  aristocratical  wiS'* 
dom  !**— See  pase  276  of  Moore's  "  History 
of  Vaccination.  * 

The  elements  of  modem  quackery  are  much 
the  same  as  formerly,  but,  of  course,  modified 
by  change  of  time  and  manners.  Its  most 
striking  and  prominent  features  are  :— 

FirsC  Unparalleled  lying.  The  •spiring 
genius  must  be  what  old  Wilding  calls  "  a 
constitutional  liar,  telling  you  more  lies  in 
one  hour  than  aU  the  circulating  libraries  put 
together  puUish  in  a  vear."  He  must  be 
eaZpable  of  curing  any  thinff  and  every  thing, 
by  remedies  that  have  nothing  sliort  of  mi«> 
nCculons  agency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
convincing  others  that  all  who  have  preceded 
him  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  have  been  guilty 
of  consummate  ignorance.  The  very  beuU  if 
hie  eueceee  it  a  rejmtation  fur  mahing  "  ex^ 
traordmmy  mree.**  All  men  of  observation, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  profession,  know  that 
to  give  assurances  of  cures  in  chronic  diseases, 
is  the  conduct  of  none  but  gross  impostors* 
"  I  am  well  satisfied,"  says  old  Baynard, 
"  that  all  these  confident  and  most  Corinthian 
assurances  are  but  prostituted  hopes  and  pro* 
mtscs  of  your  trifling  prescribert,  when  they 


are  at  a  stand  either  in  the  cause  or  its  cure/* ' 
Hippocrates  is  generally  silent  relative  to  the 
success  of  remedies  :  he  thought  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  disorder  the  most  important 
step  towards  its  cure.  But  the  practice  of 
these  persons  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  un-^ 
necessary  to  be  able  ''  to  distinipiisb  between 
a  kettle  and  a  cart-wheeL"  f^e  Editor  of 
the  *<  Ethics**  gives  several  instances  of  those 
cures,  which  are  nothing  but  frauds.  We 
have  never  seen  one  of  them  that  stood  a  year. 
Mr.Wadd  says,  that  "the  late  Lord  Garden 
stone,  himself  a  valetudinarian,  took  the  pains 
to  inquire  for  those  persons  who  had  actuai/y 
ntteeied  marvellous  cures,  and  found  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  died  very 
shortly  after  they  had  bfen  cured.  Sir  Ro-' 
bert  Walpole,  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Win- 
nington,  were  killed  hj  cure-mongers!" 

To  this  system  of  lymg,  some  few  accessa- 
ries may  be  added.  Moliere*B  "  Medecin 
malgr^  lui*'  wished  '<  that  he  did  but  know 
a  few  phvsical  hard  words."  The  Paracebian 
style  of  high-flown  Irambast,  and  solemn  and 
pompous  exclamations  in  a  peculiar  verbiage, 
with  a  certain  pomp  and  circumstance  in  the 
arrangement  of  exteriors, 

**  With  books  and  money  placed  for  show,*' 

like  nest-eggs,  to  make  patients  lay,  and, 
above  all,  the  catutantly  counterfeiting  of  ex* 
eetsive  employmenty  are  useful  additions. 

The  third  step  is  to  convert  all  diseases 
into  onCf  and  reduce  the  treatment  to  a  tingle 
method.  One  disease,  and  one  remedy  are 
very  antiquated  features  of  pure  quackery. 
Our  author  says,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  policy 
in  adopting  the  more  mysterious  parts  of  the 
frame  for  the  scats  of  all  diseases. 

*^  Among  those  single  organs,  which  have 
been  destined  here  and  there  to  be  the  source 
of  all  diseases,  and  of  great  wealth,  the  rectum 
has  achieved  more  celebrity  than  the  North- 
west Passage,  and  proved  more  lucrative  than 
a  gold  mine.  Indeed,  touched  with  the  en- 
chanter's wand,  like  Midas,  it  has  turned 
every  thing  into  gold."— Pi  258. 

*'  It  has  become  so  fashionable  to  have  con- 
tractions of  the  rectum,  and  to  be  poked  with 
a  boogie,  that  scarcely  visitors  of  any  age  or 
sex  go  to  some  certain  places  (Bath  we  ima- 
gme;,  who  do  not  devote  their  persons  to  that 
curious  process."— P.  259. 

Fashion  in  disease  is  not  rare.  Voltaire  re- 
lates, that,  after  Louis  XIV.  was-operated  on 
ioT  fistula  in  ano,  all  the  French  Court  would 
have  that  disease,  and  he  cut  for  it 

The  fourth,  and  not  least  important  means, 
is  intrigue  through  pnifers.  Painted  Jesahels 
and  cara^playing  old  maids,  who  have  a  cer- 
tain gossiping  influence  in  coteries,  are  moet 
invaluable  alues,  with  a  gang  of  cook -maids, 
lodging-house-keepers,  and  kept-mistresses 
to  men  of  rank.  The  author  mentions  an  old 
stager,  whose  recommendations  were  valued 
at  500/.  per  dnntm.    It  it  the  practice  of 
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these  auzilisriei  to  speed  firQm  habitation  to 
babitatiofir  and  proclaim  a  cure  in  that  stu- 
pendona  hyperbole  of  laoguage  which  mag- 
nifies a  scratch  ioto  acancert  and  an  itch  into 
a  leprosy.  In  one  essential  point,  such  state- 
ments are  inrariably  defective.  Wbvo  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  and  the  pictures  of  those  who 
had  escaped  shipwreck,  were  shown  to  Dio- 
genes, he  was  asked  if  he  thought  it  folly  to  in- 
voke Neptune  in  a  tempest  ?  Diogenes  replied, 
"  WJkere  are  tkey  painted  who  are  drowned  T*' 

"  It  .was  asserted  by  one  of  these  persons, 
that  her  faToarite  performer  of  cures  *  had 
studied  anatomy  in  caves  under  the  earth/ 
and  *  had  restoied  a  child  to  life  by  encrust- 
ing it  witii  dough,  and  baking  it  in  an 
oven.''— -P.  253. 

These  ladies,  and  their  co-operators,  the 
lodging-house-keepers  and  kept  women,  are 
emph>yed  by  the  cure-monger  to  practise  the 
most  base  and  shameful  arts  to  decoy  patients 
from  other  medical  men.  A  physician  of 
celebrity  in  Bath,  a  few  weeks  since,  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  with  a  profesnion  in  which, 
he  affirmed,  his  last  case  had  depended  upon 
the  issue  of  a  contest  for  the  choice  of  men 
between  the  cook  and  housemaid.  Certain 
Bnglish  physicians,  at  Paris,  are  known  to 
set  their  housekeepers  to  entertain  aH  the  ser* 
vant-giris  who  arrive,  and  find  the  plan  ex- 
tremely profitable. 

The  fiifth  means  is  gaining  a  name  "  by 
books  instead  of  booths ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
by  innumerable  publications,  hawked  about 
to  public  nxnns,  and  hotels,  laid  on  the  tables 
of  dronlating  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
and  advertised,  during  ike  season,  in  the  local 
newpapers* 

The  sixth  plan  is  the  prostitution  of  religion 
to  physic  This  trick  is  so  common  in  all 
prolessions,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularise the  mode  in  which  it  is  made  avail- 
able lor  thi»  one. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  means  which 
are  employed  to  fleece  the  *'  iurba  wgens 
ttaUarmmy''*  are  the  interested  connexions 
which  are  formed  between  physicians  and 
druggists.  The  druggist  gives  the  physician 
a  per  oentage  on  bis  prescriptions,  either  in 
SB  open  or  covert  form,  and  all  his  recom- 
mendations, whkh  are  very  considerable,  from 
large  establishments  in  places  filled  by  stran- 
gers. The  physician,  in  return,  puffs  and 
prescribes  the  nostrums  of  the  druggist  (for 
ftrample^  imitations  of  the  salts  of  this  or  that 
spa),  and  robs  every  other  house  of  its  cus- 
tomers to  serve  him. 

**  These  pulse-pads,  these  bed-side  banditti, 
that  go  snacks  with  their  apothecaries,  are 
viUaiBS  of  the  first  magnitude.  Her6  the 
patient  is  in  a  sad  predicament,  being  sure  to 
be  sponged  upmi  according  to  the  depth  of 
faisown  purse,  or  the  doctor  s  conscience ;  and 
thislcall  both  felony  and  murder ;  for  the  man 
is  first  robbed  and  then  killed."— P.  267. 

it  is  also  customary  fur  some  phpicians  in 
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some  watering-places^  Cheltenham,  for  in- 
stance, to  receive  forty  per  cent,  from  undei^ 
takers  for  the  recommendation  of  funerals, 
which  always  goes  to  swell  the  expenses  of 
the  sun'ivors. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  system  of  base  and 
de^icable  artifices,  the  adepts  in  which  sue* 
ceed.  We  art  aware  that  it  requires  a  par- 
ticular ingenuity,  and  an  exquisite  exercise  of 
low  cunning,  to  make  it  work  well.  ^  Hence 
imitators  generally  fail,  and  even  originals, 
after  ten  years'  experience,  are  often  liable  to 
precipitate  falls,  though  seldom,  we  regret  to 
say,  before  fortunes  have  been  secured.  We 
oftet  meet  with  men  of  this  description,  as 
Dr.  Baynard  observes,  *'  of  no  mean  magni- 
tude once,  but  now  despised  and  spit  upon  $ 
fellows  ♦  •  ♦  who, 

having  outlived  that  set  of  fools  that  once  ad- 
mired them,  can  beget  no  more."  In  this 
review,  we  have  borne  in  mind  Lord  Bacon , 
who,  speaking  of  the  abuses  wherewith  the 
profession  of  physic  "  is  noted  to  be  affected,'' 
says,  "  It  were  good  to  make  a  list  of  them  % 
for  nothing  doth  more  hurt  than  that  cunning 
men  should  succeed."  But  we  earnestly  warn 
our  readers  against  confounding  the  class  of 
men  described  with  what  are  called  "  rank 
quacks.'*  Rank  quackery  sufficiently  ex- 
poses itself  in  a  newspaper  or  upon  a  wall ; 
and  none  are  dupes  but  those  who  seek  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  The  quackery  which  we 
have  described,  is  practised  by  men  who  ac- 
count themsdves  any  thing  but  rank  quacks, 
or  obnoxious  to  the  obloquy  that  blackens  the 
public  and  avowed  professors.  The  mass  of 
them  are  graduates  of  St  Andrew's,  or  of  that 
serviceable,  but  very  heterogeneous  body,  the 
general  practitioners,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion mere  druggists,  or  men  without  any 
professional  bringing-up  whatever,  who  have 
gradually  usurped  the  multifarious  calling  of 
suigeons,  apothecaries,  men-midwives,  ocu- 
lists, and  what  not.  Of  course,  where  such 
persons  are  all  grouped  and  combined  together^ 
the  public  judgment  is  utterly  deprared  and 
vitiated,  and  men  of  talent  and  solid  qualifica- 
tions, who  cannot  lower  themselves  to  their 
arts,  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance.  As  in 
law,  the  petty  and  notorious  pettifogger, 
though  most  exclaimed  against,  commits  not 
half  so  extensive  viUany  as  the  rich  and  ap- 
parently respectable  knave,  it  so  happens  m 
physic  that  this  eminent  class  of  quacks  is  in- 
finitely the  most  mischievous.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  determine  why  an  individual 
should  be  absolved  from  all  the  responsibility 
and  odium  of  charlatanism,  merely  because  he 
has  gone  through  the  regular  forms  of  one  or 
other  division  oi  his  pro&sion,  or  because  he 
avoids  the  gross  exterior  signs  of  quackery. 
The  man  who  perpetuates  an  organised  sys- 
tem of  tricks  and  devices,  is  equally  culpable, 
wherever  or  however  he  may  have  beien  trained 
in  Uie  profession.  It  is  no  palliation,  but  an 
aggravation  of  the  conduct  of  any  such  man 
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to  say — "  But  be  demonstrated  for  Jothua 
Brookes  for  twelve  months — he  is  a  regular 
bred  man — he  is  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons."  As  much  may  be  urged  for 
Messrs.  Goss  and  Co. — they  are  members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Yet  this  is 
the  shallow  sophistry  by  which  Uie  deluded 
individuals,  who  lavish  their  money  and  con- 
iidence  upon  knaves  and  impostors,  excuse 
their  folly.  Again,  since  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  quacks  are  the  most  con- 
temptible of  human  beings,  if  they  fail,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  why  they  should  obtain 
countenance  and  popularit}',  if  they  succeed. 
But  the  rule  of  public  opinio^  in  England,  as 
in  Turkey,  arbitrarily  decides  that  '*  nothing 
may  properly  be  called  uffas,  if  it  can  but 
win  the  epithet  of  protperum."  Black- 
wood justl^  remarks,  that  **  knavery  and 
over-reaching  have  become  things  to  be 
boasted  of  amongBt  us,  and  in  tliis  nice  time 
may  not  be  spoken  against  '* 

But  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  folly  of 
the  people  themselves,  who  go  to  these  places, 
and  fall  at  once  into  their  hwits.  A  stranger 
inquires — "Who  is  your  principal  pruc- 
titioner  ?'*  and,  five  times  out  of  six,  is  re- 
commended to  some  disgraceful  character, 
who  has  risen  by  the  arts  which  we  have  de* 
scribed  ;  and  if  it  be  but  said, "  O !  he  makes 
suck  great  cures,  and  has  auch  an  extensive 
practice,"  the  effect  is  overwhelming.  We 
hope,  however,  that  civilization  is  advancing 
even  at  our  watering-places,  and  that  the  fre*- 
quenters  of  them  will  no  longer  consent  to 
be  wheedled  by  cook-maids,  lodging-house* 
keepers,  pious  persons,  and  the  mere  pay  of 
a  watering-place,  to  surrender  themselves  to 
a  fH&hionable  illiterate  purse-milker.  Bath, 
we  know,  is  improving,  and  many  able  men 
are  pressing  on.  Cheltenham,  where  society 
has  yet  reached  no  fixed  level,  is  perhaps  the 
most  quacked  town  in  the  kingdom.  Not 
less  than  three  physicians  of  known  learning 
and  abilities  have  left  within  these  few  years, 
two  of  whom  have  succeeded  in  raising  them- 
selves to  eminence  elsewhere.  Leamington, 
we  apprehend,  is  little  better. 


CHARACTER    OP    THE    EARLY 
RUSSUNS. 

(TVoM  the  Foreign   Quarterly  Review  ^t^f 
Karamsin's  ffistory  of  Russia. 


Tnt.  character  of  &e  Slavi,  or  early  Russians, 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
habits — in  war  courageous,  but  cruel,  and 
greedy  of  |dunder ;  in  neace  barbiutms,  but 
simple  and  hospitable,  so  far  was  hospitality 
'  carried  among  them,  that  if  a  man  were  too 
poor  to  entertain  his  guest,  he  was  permitted 
to  steal  from  his  richer  neighbour  what  he- 


licked  for  the  purpose;  tiieirieewasjasttfiod- 
by  the  virtue.  (  Polygamy  was  allowed ;  and 
the  women,  as  in  all  savage  communities, 
weoe  a  degraded. sex.  As  in  India,  widows 
were  consumed  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands;  and  according  to  the  Arabk: 
geo^rnpber,  Yakut,  she  was  not  the  only 
victim ;  a  slave  was  also  sacrificed  in  the 
same  manner.*  This  inhuman  custom,' 
which  both  the  Indians  and  the  Slavi  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  same  source,  was 
originally  founded  on  the  notion  that  wives 
and  slaves  were  doomed  to  serve  their  lords  in 
the  next  worid  as  well  aa  in  this ;  and  that 
until  the  former  were  put  to  death,  the  latter 
would  remain  without  the  necessary  aid.^ 
Male  children  were  reared  for  war ;  but  if  the 
female  infants  of  a  family  were  considered  too 
numerous,  they  were  destroyed  at  their  birth. 
A  custom  still  more  horrid  was  that  of  chiW 
dren  leaving  tbeir  aged  and  helpless  parents 
to  expire  for  want 

But  with  all  their  ferocity  and  bar1iarism> 
the  early  Russians  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  softer  arts  of  life. 

^  in  the  sixth  century,  the  northern  Wi* 
nidae  (a  widely  extended  branch  of  the  Slavi, 
or  perhaps  but  another  name  for  the  old  race) 
toM  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  that 
music  was  their  greatest  pleasure,  and  that 
even  in  their  journeys  they  seldom  carried 
arms,  hut  always  lutes  and  harps  of  their  own 
workmanship.  Th»r  had  also  other  instni* 
ments,  which  still  form  the  delight  of  the 
Slavonian  nations,  it  was  not  in  the  tran* 
quillity  of  peace,  and  in  their  own  country 
only,  that  the  Slavi  indulged  in  music  and 
rejoicing :  even  in  their  warlike  expeditions, 
and  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  sang  and 
made  themselves  merry.  We  learn  from 
Procopius,  that  when  attacked  by  ni^ht, 
A.D.  592,  by  a  Greek  general,  the  Slavi 
were  so  much  engrossed  by  theur  amosementa 
that  they  were  surprised  before  th^  could 
adopt  any  measures  of  defence.  Many 
oopular  l^vonic  songs  of  Losatia^  Luxem« 
burgh,  and  Dalmatia,  appear  very  ancient ; 
and  so  do  many  Russian  couplets  now  current, 
in  which  the  gods  of  Paganiam  and  the 
Danube  are  celebrated,  lliat  river  was 
dear  to  our  ancestors ;  for  on  its  banks  they 
made  the  first  essays  of  their  valour,  and  ol>> 
tained  their  first  triumphs.  Probably  those 
airs,  which  were  so  sweet  and  peaceful  among 
theWinidae,  while  military  glocyand  success 
remained  unknown  to  them,  were  changed 
into  war-songs  when  their  armies  had  ap* 
proached  the  Roman  empire,  and  penetrated 
into  Dacia.  Hence  the  origin  of  poetry, 
which  among  all  nations  is,  in  its  commence- 
ment, the  organ  for  expressing  loye  and  hap« 
piness,  and  for  celebrating  the  bold  deeds  of 
the  warrior."— Vol.  i.  p.  84. 
f  To  this  ardent  enthusiasm  for  song  among 

•  Sec  the  translation  of  a  rnrfous  article  on  tbii 
«u1»jnt,  lu  tfae  Asiatic  Jouraul  Ivr  Jnly^  I89B. 
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the  SbttMiiao  ited  Tntonic  natioiu,  espe- 
daily  aiBoaff  the  Poles,  tke  Tyrotefe,  and  th« 
GerBMuis,  «re  can  oonelvea  bear  testimony. 
We  wcU  remember — indeed  we  can  never 
foiget— bearing  full  30»000  nldiers  simul- 
taoeoQsiy  join  in  one  of  their  fayourite  songs 
of  triamph*  as  they  were  returning  through 
Germany,  from  their  expedition  to  France,  in 
1815.  The efltet  was  more  than  tremendous; 
It  was  awful — far  beyond  what  we  had  pse- 
nously  imagined  possible. 

la  the  earliest  stage  of  their  society,  the 
Slari  had  no  regular  form  of  govemmeot, 
nor  did  they  recognise  any  authority  beyond 
the  natural  one  which  fiamily  relations  impose. 
To  deliberate  on  aifaifs  of  general  concern, 
the  wmrriors,  and  those  **  whom  age  had 
taught  wisdom,"  assembled  in  some  ap- 
pointed place— often  in  one  of  their  Pagan 
temples.  But  superior  bravery  and  success 
in  war  soon  brought  superior  power ;  mili- 
tary chiefs  became  the  civil  judges;  and 
ofken  when  the  son  of  a  hero  inherited  the 
great  qmdities,  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
his  father,  he  succeeded  to  his  dignity. 

**  A  singular  custom  hss  been  preserved  in 
some  viOsiges  of  Lusatia  and  Bnmdenburgh : 
the  laboiwers  secretly  choose  from  their  own 
body  a  king*  to  whom  they  pay  the  same 
tnbote  as  their  ancestors  paiid  to  the  jupans. 
Lastly,  in  Servia,  Dalmatia,  and  Bohemia, 
sovereigns  aaaumed  the  tide  of  krali,  or 
kmra&f  that  is,  sccordmg  to  some  authori- 
ties«  puoishers  of  crimes,  from  the  word 
icr«,  putoishment" — ^VoL  i.  p.  92. 

These  digaities,  however,  were  not  origi- 
nally hereditary ;  indeed,  some  of  them  never 
became  aa  The  people  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  electing,  and  often  of 
deposing  their  chiefs,  if  convicted,  or  even 
suspected  of  mal*practioes.  When  some  of 
them  became  at  length  hereditary,  the  inno- 
vation was  effected  by  force ;  and  the  people 
never  ceased  to  lament  the  extinction  of  tlieir 
right  to  elect  their  rulers.  In  Carinthia  the 
efecUoD  of  a  voyvod,  or  duke,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  curious  cerenKmy.  The  object 
of  their  choice  appeared  before  the  people 
ckithed  in  the  meanest  attire.  A  labourer 
was  seated  on  a  huge  stone  which  served  as 
a  throne;  before  him  the  new  ruler  swore  to 
di^fend  Kli^n  and  justice,  and  to  support 
widows  and  orphans.  The  labourer  then  de- 
scended from  the  throne:  the  duke  ascended, 
sad  every  ooe  present  swore  fidelity  to  him. 

THE  KELIGION  OF  TUB  8LAV1. 

•  •  *  a  a 

The  grand  duke  Vladimir,  who  piqued 
himself  on  bis  superior  piety,  and  who  was 
aoxioiVs  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  gods, 
for  his  success  in  restoring  the  unity  of  power, 
and  in  increasing  his  territories  by  his  wars  ' 
with  the  surrounding  states,  caus<^  new  sta- 
tues to  be  erected  to  their  honour,  and  Perune 


(one  of  their  gods,  who  was  adorned  with 
golden  whiskers)  was  carefully  provided  witli 
a  new  and  costly  pair  of  appendages.  But, 
lest  these  acts  of  homage  should  be  insufficient 
to  satisfy  his  divine  protectors,  he  resolved  to 
add  a  human  victim.  He  fixed  on  a  youth, 
a  Scaadinavian  and  a  Christian,  whose  father, 
not  content  with  opposing  the  design,  railed 
with  all  his  might  against  the  idols  of  the 
country,  snd  thereby  exasperated  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kief  to  such  a  degree,  that  both  he 
and  his  son  were  sacrificed  in  their  own  house. 
It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to  think, 
that  if  they  were  the  first,  they  were  alsd  the 
last  Christian  martyrs  in  that  city  ;  for  not 
only  Kief,  but  the  greatest  part  of  RuKsia 
was  about  to  embrace  the  pure  faith.  We 
are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  zeal  of 
the  grand  duke  in  the  cause  of  Paganism  be- 
gan to  cool.  Certain  it  is  that  he  became 
displeased  with  the  deities  he  had  made ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  resolved  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  religion.  But  how  select, 
when  so  great  a  number  were  offered  to  his 
choice  ?  We  are  told  that  Christians,  Maho- 
metans, and  Jews,  sent  the  most  learned  .of 
their  doctorsto  demonstrate  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  their  respective  modes  of  faith ; 
each  was  anxious  to  boast  the  honour  of  con- 
verting so  renowned  a  Pagan.  As  this  is  a 
subject  important  in  itself  we  wBlingly  make 
room  for  the  following  extract : — 

**  The  first  ambassadors,"  says  Karamsin, 
chiefly  from  Nestor,  *<  were  from  the  Buka- 
rians  of  the  Volga.  The  religion  of  IVf  imo- 
met,  propagated  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Arabs,  alreadv  reigned  over  the  eastern  and 
northern  borders  of  the  Caspian ;  the  Bulga- 
rians also  had  embraced  it,  and  they  wished 
Vladimir  to  do  the  same.  The  description 
of  the  Mahomedan  paradise,  with  its  smiling 
houries,  inflamed  tlie  imagination  of  this 
voluptuous  prince;*  but  then  he  disliked 
circumcision,  and  the  prohibition  of  wine  he 
thought  foolish.  *  Wine,*  exclaimed  he,  *  is 
the  chief  delight  of  the  Russians;  we  cannot 


•  Vladimir  wu  truly  the  Solomon  of  hit  age,  if  it 
be  true  that  be  had  four  wivea  and  eight  hnndred 
concubinei.  The  first  of  hia  wiTcs,  Rogoeda.  who 
bad  been  affianced  to  hie  brother  Yaropolk,  whoae 
father  and  brother  be  had  aanasinated,  aod  wbo|p 
he  had  forcibly  carried  off,  could  forgive  him  the 
death  of  her  deareit  relations,  but  not  bia  infidelities. 
She  ahowed  her  resentment,  and  was  in  conaeaaence 
drivto  from  hia  palace,  and  compelled  to  resioe  in  a 
solitary  building  on  the  Libeda,  near  Kief.  There, 
however,  she  wastometimes  visited  by  her  husband. 
As  he  was  one  ni^ht  aleeping  by  her  aide,  ahe 
resolved,  ia  a  sudden  fit  of  jeaiousv  aod  revenge,  to 
take  away  his  life.  She  accordingly  raised  a  dagger 
to  plaoge  it  Into  his  heart;  but  that  instant  he 
opened  hia  eyes,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrest 
the  descendiag  blow.  He  arose,  intcndiBg  to  put  her 
to  4eath,  when  the  child  of  both  cuahed  between 
them,  and  besought  pardon  for  the  mother.  After  a 
short  struggle,  nature  triumphed:  Vladimir  em- 
bmeed  the  child,  and  left  the  henae.      He   was 

Cersnaded  by  hia  nobles  not  onlv  to  pardon  Rogucda, 
ut  (probably  to  remove  her)  to  atttle  on  her  the 
pllDcrpslity  formerly  held  by  her  father. 
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do  without  it'  The  deputies  fmm  the  Ger^ 
man  Catholics  haran^ed  htm  on  the  great- 
ness of  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  *  Go 
home/  replied  the  prince,  '  our  forefathers 
never  received  a  relirion  from  the  Pope.' 
After  listening  to  the  Jews,  he  asked  them 
M'here  their  country  lay.  •  At, Jerusalem/ 
was  the  reply ;  '  but  in  his  anger  God  has 
dispersed  us  throughout  the  earth.'  *  What !  * 
said  Vladimir,  *  do  you,  who  are  the  cursed 
of  God,  pretend  to  teach  others !  Away !  we 
have  no  wish  to  be  without  country  as  you 
are/  At  lengtii,  a  Greek  philosof^er  (his 
name  is  unknown),  after  demonstrating,  in  a 
few  words,  the  falsity  of  other  religions,  ex- 
plained to  the  grand  duke  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament—the  creation,  ori- 
ginal sin,  our  first  parents,  the  deluge,  the 
people  of  God,  redemption,  Christianity,  the 
seven  Qilcumenical  councils ;  finally,  he  drew 
a  forcible  picture  of  the  last  judgment — ^the 
subsequent  happiness  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  damned.  Struck  with  this 
description,  the  prince  sighed  and  said — 
<  What  bliss  for  the  good,  and  misery  for  the 
wicked  !*  '  Be  baptized,'  replied  the  philoso- 
pher, *  and  heaven  will  be  your  inherit- 
ance/ 

"  Having  dismissed  this  philosopher, 
laden  with  presents,  Vladimir  assembled  his 
boyards ;  he  acquainted  them  with  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Mahometans,  Jews,  Catholics, 
and  Greeks,  and  requested  their  opinion. 
'  Prince/  replied  the  boyards  and  ciders, 
'  every  man  praises  his  own  religion ;  but  if 
you  wish  to  choose  the  best,  send  wise  men 
into  different  countries,  to  ascertain  what 
people  honour  God  in  the  manner  most 
worthy  of  him.*  Accordingly,  the  grand 
duke  selected  for  this  purpose  ten  of  the 
wisest  persons  he  could  find.  Among  the 
Bulgarians,  they  saw  nothing  but  wretched- 
looking  temples,  tedious  prayers,  and  sorrow- 
ful faces ;  among  tlie  German  Catholics, 
ceremonies  without  dignityor  magnificenee. 
At  length  they  resched  Constantinople. 
'  Let  them  see  the  glory  of  our  God  V  said 
the  emperor.  Knowing  that  a  barbarous 
mind  is  more  forcibly  struck  with  external 
splendour  than  with  abstract  truths,  he  con- 
ducted the  ambassadors  into  the  church  qf 
Sr  Sophia,  where  the  patriarch  himself,  in 
bis  pontifical  vestments,  was  celebrating  the 
divine  office.  Hie  magnificence  of  the  place, 
the  presence  of  the  clergy,  the  splendour  of 
the  sacerdotal  garb,  tlie  ornaments  of  the 
altars,  the  exquisite  odour  of  tlie  incense,  the 
deligjktfol  melody  of  the  choristers,  the 
silence  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  holy  and 
mysterious  majesty  of  the  ceremonies,  power- 
folly  affected  the  Russians.  They  ^ugbt 
the  temple  the  residence  of  the  Most  Higli, 
and  the  place  where  his  gloiy  was  manifested 
to  mortals.  On  their  return  to  Kief,  they 
gave  Vladimir  an  account  of  their  missioii. 
They  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Mahometan 


worship,  and  with  little  favour  of  tlie  Catho- 
lic ;  but  of  the  Greek  ritual  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm/'— Vol.  i.  p.  260. 

The  representations  of  his  deputies,  and  the 
conviction  thatOlga,  "  the  wisdst  of  mortals/' 
would  not  have  embraced  a  bad  religion,  soon 
determined  Vladimir.  But  he  had  no  notion 
of  being  baptized  like  other  men  ;  he  could 
not  alk>w  the  humble  priests,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  setde  in  Kief,  to  administer  the 
sacred  rite  to  Mm:  be  could  not  condetcend 
to  receive  it  from  any  one  below  an  archbishop 
at  least  Would  he  wlicit  the  Greek  em- 
perors (Basil  and  Constantine  then  reigned) 
for  the  favour  ?  Not  he ;  he  would  declare 
war  agninst  them,  and  compel  them  to  see 
that  his  baptism  was  celebrated  with  all  due 
splendour.  Hostilities  accordinffly  com- 
menced, and  he  ev'entually  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining his  admiNsion  not  only  into  the 
Christian  church,  by  no  less  a  dignitary  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Cherson,  but  even  into  the 
imperial  family :  as  he  forced  the  twQ  brothers 
to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  their  sister  the 
princess  Anne,  and  returned  triumphant  to 
Kief,  with  his  royal  spouse,  with  priests, 
books,  vases,  and  relics  without  number. 

Vladimir  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
conversran ;  he  insisted  that  his  subjects 
should  imitate  his  example,  and  the  means  he 
adopted  for  the  purpose  were  efficacious 
enough.  He  did  mote  in  a  jingle  day  than 
would  have  been  performed  by  a  thousand 
preaching  missmnaries.  He  began  by  de- 
molishing the  idols,  which  had  so  lately  been 
the  objects  of  his  worship,  and  which  he  had 
probably  loved  the  more  Ihim  tiieir  being  his 
own  workmanship.  Poor  Ferune  found  his 
fine  whiskers  of  little  avail ;  as  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  gods,  so  be  was  doomed  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  measure  of  contempL  The 
deified  log  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and 
while  dragged  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  be  rolled 
down  into  the  river,  it  was  soundly  cudgelled 
by  twelve  lusty  soktiers.  When  all  these 
visible  signs  of  Paganism  were  removed,  the 
royal  convert  ordered  that  his  subjects  should 
every  where  confirm  to  the  new  faith — an 
order  obeyed  without  opposition.  On  a  cer- 
tain day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kief  were 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper ;  and, 
on  a  signal  from  the  inonarch,  all  plunged  into 
the  river,  some  to  the  waiiA,  others  to  the 
neck ;  parents  hekl  their  children  in  their 
arms  while  the  ceremony  was  perfonned  by 
the  priests  in  attendance.  Thus  a  nation  re- 
ceived baptism,  not  only  without  murmuring, 
but  with  efaeprfolness ;  for  all  were  convinced 
that  a  rdigion,  embraced  by  tiie  aovereini 
and  boyards,  must  neoessarily  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  In  all  places,  however,  diia 
change  was  not  immediate ;  in  some  of  the 
more  sequestered  districts  Paganism  sufaiisted 
until  the  twelfth  century. 
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REAUTY. 


Bow  looa  is  B«aal)r*t  wmk  complete! 

A  glaiur  serum  ti  slave: 
When  Beauty's  nfnl  »teM  they  meet. 

How  Immbly  brad  tiM  bniTe! 

And  Besinty  drignu  no  look  bat  one. 
One  oiakcw  the  eonqoest  tare: 

ilev  locks  outsbine  the  lucM  (Uwo, 
Aad  t^id  her  power  eadure.  ^ 

How  tree  the  winninnf  words  sppear, 

Ow  HeMty  *■  lkp»AhU  dwell  i 
Wbea  BcAuty's  voice  encbsntB  the  oer. 

No  wisdom  breaks  tbe  spell. 

Alu!  ny  beetiag  bcwt  k  lost. 

As  I  oa  Beauty  gaze : 
Amid  a  M>a  of  pusnous  tost, 

I  Mluw  all  her  ways.— OrlM^ol  Befaid. 


CURIOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BEES. 
CFrom  ike  American  Quarter^  RevUw, 

TtJ£  QUEEN  BEE. 

The  fKMss  bee,  dtetingiuBhed  by  lier  su- 
ytnoT  siae  and  dignified  carriage,  her  short 
and  feeble  wings,  ber  long  and  aarvtd  weapon, 
ber  higher  ouour,  and  the  care,  attention, 
and  reepect  ol  ber  numerous  suljects,  is  sel- 
dom seen  by  tbe  amariaD,  except  in  tbe  hire 
of  giatty  or  at  tbe  bead  of  a  swnrm,  when  a 
eoloDy  is  sent  forth  from  the  parent  hive* 
Otoe  of  oar  nooet  enriaeot  apiarians,  in  a 
dose  wateb  from  gray  dawn  to  sunset,  for  ten 
weeks,  did  not  see  the  queen  make  an  excur- 
siott  liEtKn  the  bivek 

The  queen,  and  certain  fertile  workersi  are 
tbe  only  nsotbers  of  the  hiFe,  and  they  are 
oviparous.  Tbe  eggs,  productire  of  workers, 
are  hud  in  common  cells  \  those  which  form 
drones,  in  hmger  cells ;  while  those  from 
which  foynl  insects  are  to  spring,  are  depo- 
sited hi  apartments  of  a  totally  different  form 
andstmctare. 

In  a  few.  days  tbe  egg  of  a  drone,  or 
worker,  prodaoes  a  worm,  or  larva,  wbicl^ 
(ed  on  the  pcdleo  of  flowers  mixed  with  a 
little  honey,  called  "  bee-bread,"  after  a 
spare  of  from  three  to  six  .days,  encloses 
itself  in  a  oocoon,  and  remains  for  some  time 
in  the  state  termed  pupa,  or  aurelia ;  and 
theo«  issiiing  from  its  wo^en  tomb,  exhibits 
the  Uwly,  QMeful,  winged  insect,  in  its  full 
devdopment.  The  worker  appears  on  tbe 
tweoty-first  day:  tbe  dione,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  ;  and  the  queen,  on  tbe  sixteenth. 

The  food  of  the  royal  larva  is  termed 
''royal  jelly;'*  and  is  a  pungent  acidulous 
sobetanee,  entirely  different  from  common 
bee-bread.  Fertile  workers  are  supposed  to 
owe  their  developed  ovaries  to  the  accidental 
use  of  a  small  portion  of  royal  jelly,  because 
a  worker's  gnd),  tfafee  days  old,  fed  exclu- 
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sirely  on  U*  becomes  a  queen  in  all  re- 
spects. 

The  birth  of  a  queen  is  an  important  event 
in  the  hive;  for  on  ber  depend  tbe  future 
welfare »  and  even  existence  of  the  society. 
According  to  the  best  authority,  the  nascent 
queen  finds  herself  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  government,  as  her  predecessor  and 
parent,  guided  by  unerring  instinct,  leaves 
the  hive,  at  the  bead  of  a  swarm,  a  few  days 
or  hours  before  ber  birth.  The  very  first  act 
of  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  new  sovereign, 
and  indeed  tbe  act  of  the  first  hour  of  her 
existence,  is  one  of  apparently  unnatural 
severity.  Diligently  exploring  the  royal 
cradles,  she  inserts  into  each  ber  long  curved 
sting,  and  kills-  every  royal  pupa.  Often, 
the  workers  endeavour  to  prevent  the  deadly 
act — 

"  No  sooner,"  says  Huber,  ''  does  she  ap- 
proach, Uian  the  bees  bite,  puU,  and  harass 
her,  so  that  she  is  forced  to  remove ;  but  the 
royal  cells  being  numerous,  scarce  can  she 
find  .a  place  of  rest  Incessantly  animated 
with  the  desire  of  attacking  the  oUier  queens, 
and  as  incessantly  repelled,  she  becomes 
agitated,  aud  hastily  trnverscs  the  different 
groups  of  workers,  to  which  she  communi- 
cates her  disorder.  At  this  moment  num- 
bers of  bees  nish  towards  the  aperture  of  the 
hive,  and,  accompanied  by  tbe  young  queen, 
forsake  it,  to  seek  another  habitation.  After 
the  departure  of  the  colony,  the  remaining 
workers  set  another  queen  at  liberty,  and 
drive  ber  from  tbe  royal  cells;  she  also,  per- 
petually harassed,  becomes  agitated,  departs, 
and  carries  a  new  swarm  along  with  ber.  In 
a  populous  hive,  this  scene  is  repeated,  with 
the  same  circumstances,  three  or  four  times 
during  summer." 

When  Uie  bees,  having  sufficient  room,  do 
not  go  off  in  swarms,  the  new  queen  either 
kills  ber  sisters,  before  they  emerge  from 
their  cells ;  or  destroys  them  in  sin^e  com- 
bat after  they  come  forth. 

In  these  combats  the  workers  take  no  part ; 
but  when  a  stranger  of  royal  degree  is  put 
into  a  kive  they  immediately  surround  her, 
ding  to  ber,  and,  finally,  either  sufibcate  her, 
or  starve  her  to  death.  Huher  supposed 
that,  even  •  in  this  case,  the  stranger  was 
killed  by  the  reigning  queen,  while  Rheim 
and  Schirach  ascribed  ber  death  to  the 
weapons  of  tbe  workers ;  but  tbe  minute  in- 
vestigations of  the  Rev.  W.  Dunbar,  revealed 
the  more  inglorious  cause  of  destruction- 

That  such  is  tbe  mode  of  destroying  ber, 
is  proved.even  by  Huberts  experiments.  On 
tbe  loss  of  a  queen,  if  a  stranger  be  iittnH 
doced  within  twelve  hours,  she  is  soon  fo\ixA 
dead.  If  less  than  eighteen  hours  have 
elapsed,  she  is  at  first  imprisoned ;  but  finsOy 
escapes,  and.  governs  the  hive.  After  an  in- 
terregnum of  twenty-four  hours,  the  new 
queen  is  joyfully  and  instantly  received,  and- 
admitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  hive.  . 
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No  part  of  the  natimU  liittoiQr  of  the  bee 
18  more  interesting  than  that  which  relates 
to  its  attachment  to  the  qneen. 

"  Dr.  Warder  being  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing  the  extent  of  the  bee'a  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign^  ran  the  hazard  of  destroying  a 
swarm  for  that  purpose.  Having  shaken  on 
the  grass  all  the  bees  from  a  hive,  which  they 
had  only  tenanted  the  day  before,  he  searched 
for  the  queeo»  by  stirring  amongst  them  with 
a  stick.  Having  found  and  placed  her»  with 
a  few  attendants,  in  a  box,  she  was  taken 
into  his  parlour;  where*  the  box  being 
opened,  she  and  her  attendanta  immediately 
flew  to  the  window,  when  he  clipped  off  one 
of  her  wings,  returned  her  to  the  box,  and 
confined  her  there  for  above  an  hour*  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the.  swarm  ascer- 
tained the  loss  of  their  queen,  and  instead  of 
clustering  together  in  one  social  mass,  they 
diffused  themselves  over  a  space  of  severd 
feet,  were  much  agitated,  and  uttered  a 
plaintive  sound.  An  hour  afterwards  they 
all  took  flight,  and  settled  on  the  hedge 
where  they  had  first  alighted,  after  leaving 
the  parent  stock ;  but  instead  of  hanging  to- 
gether like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  when  a 
qneen  is  present,  they  extended  themselves 
along  the  hedge  in  small  bunches  of  forty  or 
fifty,  or  more.  The  queen  was  now  pre- 
sented to  them,  when  they  all  quickly  ga- 
thered round  her,  with  a  joyful  hum,  and 
formed  one  harmonious  cluster.  At  night 
the  doctor  hived  them  again,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  repeated  the  experiment,  to 
see  whether  the  bees  would  rise ;  the  queen 
being  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  unable  to  ac- 
company them,  they  surrounded  her  for  se- 
veral hours,  apparently  willing  to  die  with 
her,  rather  than  desert  her  in  her  distress. 
Hie  queen  was.  a  second  time  removed,  when 
they  spread  themselves  out  again,  as  though 
searching  for  her.  Her  repeated  restoration 
to  tiiem,  at  different  parts  of  their  cirde, 
produced  one  uniform  result;  and  these  poor» 
loyal,  and  hiving  creatures,  always  marehed 
And  countermarched  every  way  as  the  queen 
was  laid.  The  doctor  persevered  in  these 
experiments,  till,  after  five  days  and  nights  of 
(voluntary)  &stmg,  ikey  ail  died  o/faminep 
except  the  queen,  who  lived  a  few  hours 
kmger,  and  then  died.  The  attachment  of 
the  queen  to  the  working  bees  appeared  to 
be  equally  as  strong  as  their  attachment  to 
ber ;  though  offered  honey  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  periods  of  her  separation 
from  them,  she  constantly  refused  it,  dis- 
dahiing  life  witbont  the  company  of  her 
sttbiects." 

Uuber  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  a  queen : — 

"  Bees  are  not  immediately  aware  of  the 
removal  of  their  queen.;  their  labours  are 
munterrupte^s  th^  watch  :Over  the  yoongr 
4c.  But  in  a  few  hours  agitation  ensues ;- 
•n  apptars  a  fcese  of  tumult  and  oonfiision*. 


A  singular  hummmg  is  heard  ;  the  beee  de- 
sert their  young,  and  rush  over  the  surface 
of  the  combs  with  delirious  impetuosity.'* — 
"  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  agitation  arises 
from  the  workers  having  lost  their  queen ; 
for,  on  restoring  her,  tranquillity  is  instantly 
regained  among  them ;  and  what  is  very  sin- 
guUir,  they  reeognite  her :  you  must  interpret 
tilts  expression  stricfly.  Substitutkm  of  an- 
other  queen  is  not  attended  with  the  same 
effect" 

Even  the  dead  body  of  their  queen  is  a 
subject  for  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
workers ;  and  they  have,  according  to  Huber, 
preferred  "  the  inanimate  corpse  to  any  Hving 
queen."  Dr.  Evans  relates  the  foUowingy 
affscting  anecdote.  A  queen,  in  a  thinly- 
peopled  hive,  lay  on  a  comb  apparency 
dying.  Sue  workers  surrounded  her,  seem- 
ingly in  intent  regard,  quivering  their  wings, 
as  if  to  fan  her,  and  with  extended  stmgs,  as 
if  to  keep  off  intruders  or  assaOants.  On 
presenting  honey,  all  the  bees,  exctpt  the 
gnarde,  partook  of  it ;  but  titey,  absnrriiM  in 
their  mournful  duty,  disregarded  the  prof- 
fered banqueL  On  the  following  day  the  < 
queen,  though  lifeless,  was  yet  surrounded  • 
by  her  guard ;  and  of  this  ftiithfu]  bapd  of 
foitowers,  not  one  deserted  his  post,  nntfl  \ 
death  came  kindly  to  extinguish  both  his  , 
affection  and  his  grief.  Our  fViend  Professor  J 
Thomson  relates,  that  having  separated  a 
part  of  a  sectional  hive  with  its  honey,  he 
covered  the  hive  as  usual,  and  conveyed  the 
separated  portion  to  a  dark  room  in  his  house. 
The  queen  happened  to  be  ih  the  part  re- 
moved. After  several  days,  he  found  the 
bees  which  It  contained  at  work  on  the 
combs,  though  the  box  lay  in  an  inverted 
position,  and  open  at  the  top.  Through  a 
small  aperture  between  the  window  shutters 
tibey  had  gone  out,  and  come  in,  and  were 
content  to  reside  with  their  queen  in  a  dark 
chamber,  and  in  a  roofless  box.  The  bees 
left  in  the  Atve,  soon  discovered  the  loss  of 
Ihe  queen,  and  kept  lounghig  and  clustering 
abont  the  box,  apparently  without  spirit  and 
without  aim.  The  reitoration  of  the  section 
with  the  qneen  reanimated  them,  and  the 
business  of  the  society  again  proceeded  as 


FJ?OM  THE  ROMAIC. 


WRBir  we  w«f«  lait,  rav  gentle  maid, 

In  tova^  cmbncee  twitting, 
*Tw«s  Niffbt.  wba  mw.  and  then  betrsy'd ! 

"  Who  law  ?  *  YoD  moon  whs  sbiniogt 
A  goasip  star  shot  dowu,  and  he, 
Fiitt  told  our  trcret  to  the  aea. 

The  Sen,  who  never  secret  kept. 
Hie  peevisb,  blattering  raAer ! 

Told  it  the  Oar,  as  on  ho«wept{ 
The  Oar  inform'd  the  Sailor. 

The  Sailor  whiaper'd  it  to  his  fair. 

And  the— she  told  H  mrj  where! 
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AN      EXTRATAGAKZA,      BTCHBD      IN 
MANNER  OP  CALLOT. 

CFnm  BUickwoodM  MagoMine.J 

"Old  fMhioiied  iticks!  Rational  sticks! 
Sticky  for  sober  dtisens !"  exclaimed  an  old 
vomam  staDding  with  a  bundle  of  sticl^s  be- 
fiofe  her*  on  that  pleasant  public  walk  in 
Hambfugh,  called  the  Juogfem^stieg.  Her 
slock  in  trade  compnaed  canes  and  walking- 
slidks  in  endlcM  yariety»  and  many  of  them 
were  adorned  with  knobs  of  ivory  and  bone 
csrred  into  gfoleaqoe  heads  and  animal 
fonasy  abonndioff  in  grimace  and  absurdity. 
It  was  eariy  in  t(e  day,  the  passengers  were 
all  harrying  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  business^ 
and  for  a  long  time  the  old  woman  found  no 


Ai  length  she  observed  a  tall  and  well- 
grown  yontfay  attired  in  that  old  Teutonic 
eostnine  which  it  has  pleased  the  enthusiastic 
atndeota  of  Germaay  to  rerire  in  the  nine-^ 
teenlh  century.  His  stq>  was  the  light  bound 
«f  youth  and  happiness,  and  there  was  & 
kindling  glance  in  his  deep  blue  eye»  and  an 
nToIuntaty  anile  at  play  upon  his  lip,  which 
indieatcd  that  the  cares  of  life  were  yet  un- 
known to  him.  Soonas  the  keen  orbs  of  the 
old  woman  diaoeraed  hios,  she  screamed, 
with  renewed  energy — ^**RaM  stacks!  Noble 
sCkka !  Knob  and  dob-sticks  for  students ! 
Canea  for  loungers !  Fancy  sticks !  Fbetical 
sticks!  lUmiantic sticks !  Mad  sticks!  and 
sticks  possessed  with  «  devil !" 

«*  The  derU  yon  hare*^  Mother  Hecatel" 
crriaimfd  our  student^  <a  be  approached  her  ( 
^  then  I  most  haireooeof  them  »  so  look  out 
the  maddest  stick  in  your  iafismal  collection.". 

"  If  yon  choose  the  maddest  stick  in  my 
slock,  yon  must  pay  a  mad  price  for  it»"  said 
the  okl  woman.  **  Here  ia  one  with  a  devii 
in  it,  and  mad  enough  to  turn  the  brain  of 
any  one  who  buys  it ;  but  the  kiwest  price  is 
adoOar/' 

With  diese  words  she  held  up  to  his  in- 
spectioa  a  knotted  sticky  on  which  was  earfed 
m  bene  the  withesedand  skinny  •visage  of  an 
eld  woinaa»  with  hoUoweyea  and  oheeks»  • 
hook-nose,  and  chin  as  sharp  as  hatchets,  mmI 
tending  towards  each  other  like  apairof  pin- 
eeia:  in  short,  the  very  image  of  the  old  hag 


*"  Boy  that  stick,  I'll  warrant  it  a  good 
one,**  whispered  a  musical  voice  in  his  ear. 
Araold  turned  quickly  round,  and  sa^  a 
youth  of  graeefol  figure,  clad  in  the  fancy 
costume  of  an  English  jockey,  who  nodded 
to  him  smilin^y,  and  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  While  Arnold  was  gaaing  in  silent 
wonder  al  the  stranger  youth,  the  old  wottian^ 
who  had  alao  obanred  him,  renewed  her 
vociforatfons,  with  '*  Sticks  &4a-mode! 
WUpa  for  jockeys!  Canee  for  fops  and 
p  fods  and  monkeys!" 


"  Good  Heaveir!"  exclaimed  the  startled 
student,  *'  this  poor  creature  must  be  madder 
than  her  whole  collection.  Twill  be  charity 
to  purchase." 

With  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  disgust, 
he  threw  down  a  dollar,  seized  the  stick,  and 
hastened  finom  her  nopleasant  vicinity.  Soon 
as  his  back  was  turned,  she  saluted  him  with 
piercing  screams  of  "  Spick-and-span  new 
sticks !  Rods  for  treasure-seekers !  Wands  for 
harlequins  and  conjurors !  Sticks  for  beggars 
to  ride  to  the  devil  on!  Broomsticks  for 
witches  and  wariocks !  Crutches  for  the  devil 
and  his  grandmother!"  and  condoded  with 
a  laugh  so  horribly  unnatural,  so  truly  ma- 
niacal, that  he  sprung  forward  in  alarm,  and 
was  on  the  poinfof  throwing  away  bis  slick 
to  banish  the  hatefol  resemblance  from  his 
thoughts,  when,  raising  his  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose, instead  of  that  horrid  mask,  he  bebdd 
with  astonishment  the  smiling  features  of  a 
njmnph.  Looking  moro  intently,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  knob  represented  a  Sphinx 
carved  in  the  purest  ivory.  The  pouting  fn4 
beautifol  lips  wero  curved  into  an  arch  and 
mysterious  smile.  He  gfzed  upon  it  with  a 
ddight  which  speedily  banished  the  hateful  old 
woman  from  his  thoughts,  and  the  longer  he 
gazed  upon  the  laughing  little  Sphinx,  the 
moro  enchanted  he  became  with  his  prize,  the 
more  unconscious  of  what  he  was  about,  and 
whither  he  was  going.  RamUing  onwards,  he 
passed  the  city-gate  leading  towards  Hoistein» 
and  wandered  in  absorbing  reveries,  until  the 
rude  contact  of  an  oak-branch  with  his  cap 
restored  to  our  visionary  Arsold  the  use  of  his 
faculties,  and  made  him  sensible  that  he  waa 
entangled  at  night-fall  in  a  pathless  wood  of 
considerable  extent  "  What  a  fool  I  must 
be,"  he  exclaimed,  '<  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
lyiob-stick,  and  k>se  myself  in  this  ugly 
forest  at  dusk !"  He  burst  into  an  involun- 
tary laugh,  which  continued  until  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  yelMng  peal  in  reply.  He 
would  willingly  have  regarded  it  as  the  echo 
of  his  own,  but  thero  was  a  cutting  and  sar- 
castie  tone  in  the  responsive  laugh  which 
jarred  painfoUy  upon  his  excited  ear,  and 
created  a  suspicion  that  he  was  the  sport  of 
mirth  or  malice.  **  Surely  the  devil  houses 
hero !"  he  exdaimcd,  with  emphasis,  as  he 
walked  onirard.  Immediately  a  dozen  voicea 
answered  him,  and  exdamations  of  *'  The 
devil  houses  here !  Houses  here !  Here ! 
Hero ! !  Hero ! !  V  resounded  from  all  qiuir- 
tert.  Moro  startled  than  beforo,  he  kwked 
around  hhn  in  perplexity,  but  a  brief  pause 
of  recollection  recalled  his  scattered  senses. 
"  Nonsense !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  these 
sounds  are  nothing  but  echoes ;  but  the  night 
is  at  hand,  and  I  would  willingly  know  where 
I  am.  But  is  there  no  lurking  mischief  near 
me  ?"  thought  he,  relapsing  into  suspkion 
that  all  was  not  right  in  these  dusky  wood- 
lands. "  Come  out !"  he  shouted,  *<  and  do 
your  worst;  be  you  man  or  devil !" .  Thero 
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was  tto  immediate  reply  ;  butlisteninflr  atten- 
tively, the  word  "  devil,"  whiitpered  at  some 
distance,  f  .*ll  li^n  his  startled  ear,  and  the 
unhallowed  sound  was .  repeated  in  lower 
whispers,  until  it  melted  into  distance. 
**  This  is  beyond  endurance,*'  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  mshed  onward ;  "  these  cnrsed  echoes 
will  drive  me  mad."—"  Mad !  Mad !  Mad !" 
replied  a  host  of  voices.  "  I  am  snrely  beset 
by  a  legion  of  devils,"  thoaght  the  ogonized 
yontii,  while  his  hair  stood  erect,  and  cold 
drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  his  face. 
CoUecting,  by  a  sudden  effort,  his  scattered 
energies,  he  brandished  his  stick,  and  rushed 
headlong  through  the  tangled  thicket,  shout- 
ing, *'Hare  at  ye  all!  Sprites!  Witches! 
Ghosts!  and  Devils  1"  He  plunged  forward 
fike  a  maniac  through  the  wood,  until  he 
Stepped  upon  a  toad,  which  yielded* to  the 
pressure ;  he  lost  his  footing,  fell  breathless 
on  the  brink  of  a  declivity,  and  rolled  down 
the  shelving  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  where  he 
lay  a  coosiderable  time,  exhaosted  and  sense- 
less. 

-  When  resUvred  to  consciofisness,  he  found 
himself  reposing  upon  an  embroidered  sofa 
in  a  baron's  haU.  A  lovely  girl,  of  nymph- 
like hues  and  form,  and  robed  with  elegant 
simplici^,  stood  near  his  couch.  Tresses  of 
the  brightest  chesnut  fell  in  waving  luzuri- 
Iknce  over  her  ivory  neck  and  shoulders ;  her 
soft  blue  eyes  shot  rays  as  mild  as  moon- 
beams upon  the  astonished  Arnold ;  and 
around  her  bewitching  mouth  larked  a  smile 
of  indescribable  archness  and  mystery.  In 
short,  she  was  the  startling  resemblance,  the 
very  counterpart  of  the  pretty  Sphinx-head 
upon  his  stick. 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  where  am  I .'" 
exclaimed  Arnold,  starting  from  the  sofa, 
and  gazing  upon  the  lovely  stranger  with  de- 
light and  amazement  *'  Have  tlie  wheels  of 
time  rolled  back  again .'  Have  the  romantic 
splendours  of  the  middle  ages  risen  from  the 
dead  ?  Or  have  1  been  translated  from  that 
hellish  forest  to  an  angel's  paradise  ^  Or  has 
my  pretty  Sphinx  been  gifted  witii  lifb  and 
motion,  like  Pygmalion*s  statue  ?  Or  have  I 
lost  my  senses  ?  Or — ^pardon  me,  your  lady- 
ship ! — you  are  surely  no  carved  knob  ?  I 
mean,  my  lady,  no  ivory  Sphinx .'  I  would 
say,  that  your  lovely  features  are  so  mysterious 
and  Sphinx-Kke,  that  I  am  perplexed  and 
amazed  beyond  expression."  ' 

"  Good  youth  !**  replied  tiie  smiling  fair 
one,  "  I  pray  you  endeavour  to' collect  yxmr 
wandering  faculties.  I  can  assure  you,"  she 
(Continued,  **  that  there  is  nothing  superna- 
tural about  me  or  my  castle,  which  is  well 
known  in  Holstein  as  the  country  residence  of 
the  Countess  Cordula.  Runbling,  as  is  my 
wont,  by  sunrise,  I  discovered  you  lying  sense- 
less in  a  deep  hollow,  near  ttie  castle.  The 
atkk  3rod  rai^  about  is  at  your  dbow.  How  it 
«ame  into  four  poMMakm  I  know  not,  b«t  it 


once  belonged'  to  me ;  and  the  Sphinx'head 
waa.  carved  by  my  page  Florestan,  who  is  an 
ingenious  UtUe  fellow,  and  amuses  himself 
with  carving  my  features,  and  applying  them 
to  every  thing  grotesque  and  fabulous  in  the 
animal  world.'' 

"  Either  uiy  senses  are  the  sport  of  dreams, 
or  this  world  is  altogether  an  enigma,''  re- 
plied, the  still-bewildered  Arnold  ;  "  I  know 
very  well  that  I  live  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  I  have  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel.  Common  sense  tells  me 
that  there  are  neither  witches,  ghosts,  nor 
fairies,  and  yet  I  could  almost  swear  tliat 
ever  since  yesterday  noon  I  have  been  Ae 
sport  and  victim  of  supernatural  agency.  lf» 
therefor*,  noble  lady!  you  are  really  no 
fairy,  but,  in  good  faith,  the  Countess  Cor- 
dula, and  a  human  being,  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  my  strange  language  and  deportment, 
and  attribute  them  to  the  real  canse-^-my 
unaccountable  transition  from  the  horrors  of 
your  park  to  this  splendid  hall,  and  the  daz- 
zling presence  of  its  lovely  owner." 

"  Singular  being !"  replied  the  blushing 
countess,  **  yon  have  introduced  yourself  to 
me  and  my  castle  in  so  abrupt  and  original 
a  manner,  that  I  feel  somewhat  curious  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  such  an  oddity. 
If,  therefore,  your  time  and-  engagements 
permit  you  to  remain  here  a  few  days,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  retain  you  as  a  guest,  and 
to  share  with  you  the  summer  amusements 
of  my  secluded  residence." 

'*  Your  kindness  and  condescennon  en- 
chant me,  lovely  countess !  I  seek  no  hap- 
pier fate,*'  exclaimed  the  enraptured  Arnold, 
pressing  the  haod  of  his  fair  hostess  to  his 
lips  with  fervent  and  deep  delight  She 
acknowledged  her  consciousness  of  bis  undis- 
guised sdmiratkMi  by  a  bhish  and  smile  of 
such  flattering,  such  thrilling  potency,  that 
her  intoxicatiS  guest  already  ventured  to  in- 
dulge in  some  audacious  dreams  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  which  might  ensue  from 
daily  and  incessant  intercourse  with  this 
fascinating  countess. 

In  a  glowing  tumult  of  delightful  antici- 
pations, be  ob^ed  an  invitation  of  his  hos-' 
tess  to  accompany  her  in  a  stroll  through  the 
castle  gardens.  Here  a  romantic  scene  of 
hills,  and  woods,  and  waters,  met  the  eye. 

Returning  to  the  castle,  the  countess  led 
the  happy  student  to  her  picture  gallery» 
which  contiiined  some  rare  and  admiraUe 
specimens  of  the  <^  masters.  The  countess 
pointed  out  to  him  some  matchless  portraits 
painted  by  these  great  men,  and  dilated  upon 
their  merits  with  such  grace,  spirit,  and  in- 
telligence, that  the  figures  seemed  almost  to 
start  from  the  canvass,  when  touched  by  the 
wand  of  this  enchantress.  One  department 
of  the  gallery  was  occupied  by  the  pictures 
of  a  modem  German  artist,  who  seemed  to 
have  drawn  his  inspiration  fiom  the  eccentric 
etchings  of  the  inimitaUe  Jao(|ue8  CaUoC 
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AzBoldf  wboM  fbible  'was  a  Tivid  and  ill- 
segaUted  imaginatioo,  bestowed  more  earnest 
aod  •Hmiriwg  attention  upon  these  ingenious 
cancjtai«8,  than  he  had  devoted  to  the  costly 
•pecimens  of  the  old  masters.  Recollecting 
himself,  he  apologized  to  the  countess  for 
this  singular  preference,  and  explained  it,  by 
acknowledging  himself  an  admirer  of  the  ec- 
ceotrie  tales  and  visions  of  Uoffinann,  whose 
Jatenae  sympathy  with  the  extravaganzas  and 
«qiriodos  of  Callot  was  abundantly  noto« 
Dona.  The  countess  replied  only  by  a  lifted 
fincfiogcr,  and  an  arch  smile,  which  re- 
■indfd  him  somewhat  disagreeably  of  his 
ivory  Sphinx,  and  he  followed  her  in  silence 
to  the  fine  old  gothic  library,  where  she  de- 
■ind  he  would  amuse  himself  for  an  hour, 
aad  left  him.  He  looked  around  for  some 
book  in  a  modem  garb,  and  discovered  a 
vdhime  of  his  favourite  Hofimann,  opened  at 
die  tale  of  the  ''  Golden  Vase."  This  he 
devoured  with  a  relish  so  absorbing,  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  a  mysterious  and 
startling  resemblance  in  his  own  adventures 
to  those  of  the  student  AnselmOb  **  Surely,*' 
he  exclaimed,  '^that  student  must  be  my 
double,  and  he,  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  are 
phantasms  in  the  manner  of  Callot."  The 
sodden  cntnuoe  of  the  countess  dismounted 
him  from  bis  hobby,  and  although  he  felt  a 
strong  impalse  to  ask  her  if  she  thought  he 
resembled  a  phantasm  of  Callot,  the  recol. 
lection  that  she  hsd  attributed  his  ravings 
about  the  Sphinx  to  temporary  derangement, 
gave  him  a  timdy  check,  and  the  sflver  tones 
of  her  melodious  voice  dispelled  entuely  his 
delusion ;  he  was  again  the  happiest  of  men, 
and  ^bo  bliasliil  hours  flew  by  unheeded,  like 


Three  days  had  vanished  thus  delightfully 
to  OUT  enamoured  student,  when,  on  the 
fourth  morning,  he  hesrd  widi  terror  that  the 
countess  was  confined  to  her  apartment  by 
indisposition,  and  not  visible  to  any  one. 
Ani<dd*s  consternation  and  anxiety  were  for 
some  time  excessive,  but  they  gradually 
yielded  to  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  coun- 
tess wss  not  altogether  what  she  appeared. 
He  recollected  the  story  of  tiie  beautiful  Me» 
hisina,  who  was  at  certain  periods  changed 
into  a  serpent,  and  carefully  secluded  herself 
when  the  hour  of  metamorphosis  approached. 
Uis  ^prehension  of  a  similar  catastrophe  was 
so  enlivened  by  the  strong  resemblance  of  the 
countess  to  the  ivory  Sphmx,  that  forgetting 
alike  the  obligations  of  decorum  and  grati- 
tude, be  rushi4  onwards  to  her  private  apart- 
ment, pushed  a^ide  the  opposing  servants, 
and  lUiruptly  entered  the  forbidden  chamber. 
The  curtains  were  closely  drawn  to  exclude 
the  glare  of  daylight,  and  the  ydlow  rays  of 
a  large  Frendi  lamp  threw  a  soft  and  myste- 
xious  light  around  the  spacious  apartment. 
The  lofty  walls  wercdeeorated  with  a  French 
landscape  paper,  on  which  were  skilfully  de- 
|ilctcd  the  wondrous  features  of  £gyptiaA 


sceneiy.  In  different  oompsrtntents  wertf 
seen  the  enormous  pyramids  and  temples; 
the  broad  and  venerable  Nile,  with  here  and 
there  a  crocodile  reposing  in  long  and  scaly 
grandeur  on  its  margin;  and  opposite  the 
door  wa»  painted,  in  high  and  full  relief,  the 
mysterious  head  of  the  Sphinx,  resting  its 
vast  proportions  on  the  drifted  sand,  and 
gazing  in  mild  majesty  over  the  vestiges  of 
Kgyptian  grandeur,  like  the  surviving  mo. 
narch  of  a  shattered  world.  The  elegant 
Parisian  funiture  of  this  apartment  was  in 
corresponding  taste,  and  the  countess  was  re- 
clining upon  a  couch,  supported  by  two 
large  and  admirably  sculptured  Spldnxes, 
while  all  the  ubles  and  chiffoniers  wero 
resting  on  the  same  pleasant-looking  mon- 
sters. The  lovely  Cordula  looked  psXs  aa  an 
ivory  statue ;  her  lips  were  flushed  with  the 
glow  of  fover,  and  then  was  in  her  eyes  » 
dark  and  mdancholy  lustre.  She  was  re- 
clining on  her  side,  her  bosom  supported  by 
her  left  srm,  and  when  the  agitatep  youth 
approached  Iter,  she  raised  the  flneflnger  of 
her  right  hand,  and  thus  addressed  him— 
*'  Arnold !  Arnold !  who  are  you  ?  and  who 
am  I  ?"_''My  lovely  Sphinx!**  exclaimed 
the  bewildered  student,  ^^  what  do  I  see  and 
bear  ?  You  propose  to  me  an  enigma  which 
it  is  impossible  to  solve.  Do  you  think  I  ami 
one  of  Callot*8  phantasms  ?  or,  do  you  take 
me  for  (Edipus  himself?" 

^*  Arnold  I  Arnold  !**  continued  the  coun- 
tess, in  tremulous  tones  and  evident  anxiety, 
*'  if  you  could  solve  my  enigma,  I  should 
expire  before  you ;  and  yet  my  cruel  destiny 
compels  me  to  ask,  Who  are  you  ?  end  who 
am  I  ?"  At  these  dreadfhl  words,  the  un- 
happy Arnold  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him  ; 
his  fairy  visions  vanished,  his  lips  quivered 
with  dismay,  his  knees  smote  together,  his 
brain  began  to  whirl,  and  all  around  him  was 
mist  and  confusion.  The  sublime  scenery 
which  adorned  the  walls  appeared  to  move 
around  him  like  a  panoramic  landscape ;  the 
pyramids  of  Memphis  and  Saccara,  the  giant 
obelisks  and  temples,  threw  up  their  awfiil 
forms  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  stalked  be- 
fore him  in  colossal  march,  like  spectral 
visions  of  the  past.  The  troubled  waters  of 
the  Nile  began  to  leave  their  bed,  and  the 
scaly  monsters  on  its  banks  to  creep  with 
opening  jaws  around  the  chamber ;  while  the 
numerous  sphinxes  which  adorned  it,  as- 
suming suddenly  the  form  and  features  of 
the  oountsss,  pointed  their  warning  fingers  at 
the  frensied  Arnold,  and  with  smiles  of 
boding  mystery,  screamed  in  his  shrinking 
ears  Uie  fatal  questions — ^^  Who  aro  you  ? 
and  who  am  I  ?" 

*'  (Haeious  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  ago« 
nixed  student,  '^  I  am  hedged  in  by  all  the 
plagues  of  £gypt.  Forbear !  in  meicy  for- 
bear!** he  continued  in  delirious  terror, 
while  he  covered  his  aching  eyes  and  throb- 
teniplcs  «ith  his  hanOit    ^'Forbear 
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Uiose  horrid  questtons !  I  know  not  who  I 
am;  M'ould  I  had  nerer  been !"  Kousing, 
by  a  desperate  effort,  hit  expiring  enorgiea, 
he  nished  out  of  the  apBrtment,  ai^  fled  from 
the  castle  to  the  adjacent  wood.  After  run. 
ning  with  headlong  spe^  for  some  hours,  he 
looked  up,  and,  to  his  infinite  amasement, 
found  himself  within  a  mile  of  the  Holstein 
gate  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  ivory  knob^stidr 
in  his  hand.  Slackening  his  pace  to  a  sober 
walk,  and  gazing  at  tl^  pretty  Sphinx,  he 
began  to  commune  with  himsdf.  ^^  Surely 
the  events  of  the  last  three  days  cannot  have 
been  a  dream  ?  No,  impossible  I  Tbey  were 
far  too  lively  and  circumstantial  for  a  vision. 
But,  if  no  dream,  my  Holstein  countess  must 
be  well  known  in  Hamburgh-  I  will  make 
diligent  search,  and  on  the  spot"  He  began 
Immediately  to  question  every  passenger  he 
met  where  the  Countess  Gordula  resided; 
but  no  one  had  ever  heard  the  name,  or  knew 
the  stately  baronial  castle  he  described  so 
minutely,  and  the  vehement  language, 
ftuahed  cheeks^  and  sparkling  .eyes  of  Uie 
questioner,  excited  amongst  the  more  think- 
faig  passengers  a  su^idon  that  he  had  drank 
too  deeply  at  the  maddening  fount  of  poetry 
and  romance. 

On  the  following  morning  he  hired  a  house 
in  the  centre  of  a  feasant  ^oden  overlooking 
the  Holstein  zoad.  He  chose  this  situation 
in  the  latent  hope  that  the  countess  had  de- 
ceived him  by  an  assumed  name,  and  that  he 
might  one  day  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  her 
equipage  on  the  load  to  or  ftom  Ham- 
burgh. The  utmost  efforts  of  his  under- 
standing had  been  unable  to  reach  an  entire 
conviction  that  his  late  adventure  had  been 
a  dream.  The  startling  questions  of  *'  Who 
are  you  ?  and  who  am  I  ?"  haunted  him 
like  spectres,  and  amongst  many  singu- 
lar speculations  upon  his  own  origin  and 
identity,  he  began  to  indulge  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  a  double  existence,  and  that  he 
could  inhabit  two  places  at  once.  He  now 
recollected  with  ahmn  the  many  tales  he  had 
heard,  and  once  discredited,  of  men  who  had 
two  distinct  and  intelligent  existences,  who 
had  even  beheld  their  own  doubles,  and  had 
been  warned  by  those  mysterious  appeanoees 
of  dietr  iqiproaching  deaths.  Vearfol  of 
yielding  himself  too  entirelv  to  the  dombiion 
of  this  excitement,  he  would  ofo«n  rush  into 
the  busy  streets  of  Hamburgh,  and  endeavour 
to  regain,  by  rough  collision  with  the  world 
and  its  realities,  some  portion  of  commoti. 
sense  and  self-possession.  But,  whenever 
he  approadied  his  lodgings,  his  visionary 
fosKB  returned,  and  he  often  hesitated  to  open 
his  door,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  should 
bdiold  biihself  seated  at  the  Uble. 

On  St.  John's  day,  Arnold  returned  home 
from  a  long  ramble,  and  sat  down  after 
dinner  in  his  verandah,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  load  and  passcnocrs.  It  was  ■ 
x«dftyi  toe  mn  wu  hot 


and  brilliant,  and  the  dusty  toad  was  crowded 
with  vehicles, '  bosses,  and  pedestrians  innu<« 
merable.  Arnold  gaied  with  envy  upon  the 
gay  and  elegant  groups  which  passea  in  re- 
view before  him;  and  coveted  one  of  tho 
many  beautiful  horses  which  pranced  under 
their  riders,  or,  in  splendid  hamew,  along  the 
spacious  avenue.  Passionately  fond  of  riding, 
he  pictured  to  himself,  in  glowing  colourst 
the  delight  of  bounding  along  on  a  fine  £ng« 
lish  hunter,  and  of  displaying  before  the  ad- 
miring eyes'  of  numerous  belles  his  noblff 
and  fearless  horsemanship.  ^'  And  might  I 
not  have  the  good  fortune,"  he  exdaim^  u 
he  gased  on  the  ivory  Sphinx  in  his  hand, 
^^to  meet  my  lovely  countess  amidst  that 
crowd  of  fashionables  ?'*  Rcdining  with  his 
head  and  arms  upon  the  railing  of  his  verant* 
dab,  he  foU  into  a  profound  slumber,  from 
which  he  was  unpleasantly  aroused  by  that 
ominous  question,  '^  Arnold !  who  are  vou  ?**- 
Looking  up,  he  saw,  in  the  garden,  the  ele- 
gant linle  jockey,  whose  mysterious  recooi* 
mendation  of  a  stick  on  the  Jungfem-stieg 
walk  had  so  much  perplexed  him.  The 
laughing  boy  stood  bdow  the  verandah,  and^ 
pointing  towards  Arnold  with  his  right  ftne-* 
finger,  repeated  the  annoying  question— 
*'  Who  are  you  ?"  Prompted  both  by  anger 
and  curiosity,  the  student  started  ftom  his 
seat,  rushed  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the 
house  d^Dor,  but  the  boy  was  gone. 

Dsrting  across  the  garden  into  the  high 
road,  the  puzzled  youth  looked  right  and 
left,  but  in  vain ;  the  jockey  had  disappeared, 
and  Arnold,  after  some  fruitless  inquiriea 
amongst  the  passengers,  detcnnined  to  join 
the  gay  throng,  and  amuse  himself  as  well  aa 
he  could  without  a  horse.  But  all  his  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  himsdf  to  the  use  of 
Ids  own  legs  were  ineffectual;  and  he  ^recol- 
lected, with  keen  regret,  those  happy  days  of 
childhood,  when  a  stick  between  his  legs  waa 
as  good  as  an  Arabian  courser.  '^  How  pure 
the  delights,  how  poetical  the  delusions  of 
childhood !"  soliloquized  our  student,  as  he 
paced  along.  ^^' Would  I  were  but  four  yeam 
old ;  I  should  mount  this  knotted  stick,  and 
believe  myself  on  a  real  horse."  Pursuing 
this  train  of  thought,  the  visionary  Arnold 
plunged  so  deeply  into  the  vivid  reoollectiona 
and  associations  of  his  childhood,  that  he  aC 
length  forgot  there  was  a  world  without,  aa 
well  as  a  world  within  him,  and  actually  put- 
ting the  stick  between  his  legs,  began  to  can^ 
ter  awAy  with  great  speed  and  spirit  along 
the  highway,  to  the  indeseribable'amusemcnC 
of  the  numerous  passengers.  Shouts  of 
laughter  resounded  on  all  sides,  but  th^  fell 
unheeded  or  unheard  upon  the  ears  of  Ar- 
nold, who  pursued  hii  ride  with  infinite  sa-' 
tisfaction,  until  he  beheld,  in  the  distance,  a» 
equipage  of  lurpassing  splendour  leave  the 
avenue,  and  strike  into  a  cross-road.  It  waa 
aa  open  English  carriage,  of  ridl  and  elegant 
design,  drawn  by  four  magnificent  Danish 
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hbnfet,  a&d  pneeded  by  tvo  o«trid«t  in 
fn^tili  jodkej-oottume.  The  only  oocapaot 
of  this  daf  ding  ▼ebide  was  a  young  and  ele- 
gant attired  woman.  Soon  at  Acnold  b»> 
bM  the  jockeya,  be  recogniaed  ^  garti  of 
die  mysterious  youth  who  had  apokan  to  him 
Wi  the  Jnngfecn-stieg,  and  again  but  an  hour 
since  in  his  gaiden.  '^  That  must  be  my 
iovelycoantess,**  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bounded 
fivward  with  lighlning- speed  to  overtake  the 
imlUant  equipage^  Finding  hia  horae  an  en» 
cumbranee  rather  than  a  help,  he  tranafisrred 
it  from  hia  legs  to  hia  iingen,  succeeded  at 
length  in  overtaking  the  carriage,  and,  to  his 
incKpfessible  delight,  discoTered  in  die  frir 
OBFeUer  his  radiant  and  enchanting  Cordnla. 

Sbe^immediatelj^  obserred  and  recognised 
him*  Stopping  the  carriage,  ihe  greeted  the 
breatfakss  and  agitated  student  with  a  melo- 
dious laugh.  ''*'  Hah !  Do  we  meet  agahi  ?*' 
said  die.  ^  Strange  and  incomprehensible 
youth !  Are  you  not  aahamed  of  yourself^  to 
have  mistaken  me  for  an  enchanted  Mdusina  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  me  now  f  Am  I  a 
mnrble  Splunx,  or  an  ivory  knob  ?  Ha  i  ha  I 
ha !  you  are  truly  an  original  peraonage.  Do 
atepinto  the  caniage,  and  give  an  account  of 
younetf." 

The  abashed  and  bewildeied  Arnold  did 
piot  wait «  aecond  invitation.  Springing  with 
an  daatk  bound  of  delight  into  the  vehkle, 
^  took  the  pfoflTcred  seat  by  its  lovely  mis- 
trean^  and  the  four  prandng  Danaa  reaumed 
ftlicir  speed. 

^^  AJi !  my  adozable  countess,"  exclaimed 
the  happy  student,  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
breath  and  language,  **  why  did  you  addren 
me  so  mystferiously  in  that  Egyptian  cham* 
ber  ?  And  why  did  you  recline  upon  your 
conch  in  the  very  attitude  of  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx?  Dangerous  and  inoomprdienuble 
lair-ooe !  My  nights  and  days  are  successive 
dreams,  haunted  by  your  angdic  fimn.  Even 
tlie  common  inddents  of  every-day  life  aa« 
iume  A  snpematurd  and  mysterious  dia- 
meter ;  and,  can  you  believe  it,  lovdy  eoun- 
tna !  when  I  first  behdd  your  equipage,  I 
Faa  mounted  on  this  foolish  stick,  and  canter- 
ing along  the  high  road  like  a  brainless  child, 
firmly  bdieving  aU  the  while  that  I  had  a 
nohle^eoorser  under  me  ?  Nay,  more!  I  have 
even  doubted  the  reality  of  tliose  days  of 
paradise,  which  I  lived  nndcv  your  hospitable 
loof;  and  even  now,  that  your  vidoity  brings 
the  aweet  eonviction  home  to  my  lavished 
•cnses,  J  am  disturbed  by  a  vague  and  un- 
eonquerable  apprdiension  that  my  present 
happiness  is  but  a'ddnsion,  which  a  woid  or 
IooIl  may  disaolve  for  ever.'* 

''  Ha!  ha!  ha!  haP  laughed  the  oonn- 
teas,  until  the  teara  rolled  dtfwn  her  cheeks^ 
^'  Singular  being  I  can  you  still  doubt  the 
evidepioB  of  your  senaes  ?  When  will  tbaae 
wanderings  of  fancy  cffese  ?  Beware,  ftiend 
Arnold,  of  Indulging  sudi  pemidoua  ezdtet 
mcQtiy  or  ^ott  win  end  in  doubting  your  own 


•xistenee.  You  must  struggle  manfully 
against  these  dangerous.  hallucinationB,  and 
open  your  eyes  and  senses  to  a  conviction  thai 
you  are  again  my  prisoner,  and  returning  to 
the  eaade  as  faat  as  my  unpetuous  Danes  can 
whirl  yon.'* 

^^  Would  I  were  your  prisoner  for  life, 
most  lovdy  countess !  or  that  I  had  never 
entered  the  spdiere  of  your  endumtments!" 
exddmed  the  enamoured  youth,  with  a  gaae 
fo  fraught  with  tender  meaning,  that  the 
blushing,  smiling  Cordnla  found  it  expedient 
to  introduce  a  less  haaaidous  topic  of  con- 


The  hours  flitted  on  rosy  wings  over  the 
enraptured  student  as  he  listened  to  the  made 
of  her  thJlUog  voice,  and  became  each  mo- 
ment more  enthralled.  The  evening  had  ad- 
vanced unpercdved,  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
majestically  behind  the  dark  woods,  when  the 
canriage  stopped  at  a  park-entranee,  and  the 
countess,  with  a  smile  of  mystery,  invited 
him  to  walk  through  her  enchanted  grove  to 
diecaatle. 

As  he  aasistad  her  descent,  he  observed^ 
for  the  first  tioM^  the  foatuies  of  the  two  out* 
riders,  and  discovered  in  one  of  them  the 
mysterious  youtii  who  had  roused  him  by 
diat  fotal  qoeation  from  beneath  his  windbw^ 
While  he  hesitated  to  hidulge  his  cnriodty, 
die  eountess,  with  flattering  fomHiarity,  took 
hia  arm  and  led  him  through  the  fbrest  scenery 
whieh  suronnded  and  coocaaled  her  castle. 
Suddenly  n  stream  ef  brilliant  light  shot 
acnaa  the  herizon.  *''  Hah !"  exdaimed 
Arnold,  *«  what  a  splendid  oMteor !" 

^  It  was  no  meteor,"  replied  die  countess^ 
^  but  a  rocket  from  die  eastk  gndens.  You 
willmeet  a  nunenHU  aaaemblageof  my  frienda 
and  ndghbonrs,  to  celebrate  my  blrth-day  by 
a/lls  etaap^lM,  and  a  masked  bsll  of  dim- 
matic  eoatwasB.  Tluit  socket  vaa  a  aignal  to 
commence  <be  iOannfaiatiflna,  whidi  are  de- 
signed by  my  dew  litde  page  Floiesmn.  He 
pdnts  admirably  in  oil;  ud  to^naorrow,'' 
she  added,  with  a  8i|^«  «^  he  shall  paint  your 
portrdt,  that  I  may  at  lent  possess  a  copy, 
in  case  the  strange  original  should  9(pin. 
doubt— o^pdn  abandon  me.  But  I  trust,  Ar» 
ndd  !"  continued  the  bewitching  Cordula, 
*^  that  your  second  vidt  will  be  move  endur- 
ing than  the  first." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  and  the  aupremdy  bleat 
and  enraptured  student  knelt  to  his  fdr  en. 
slaver,  and,  with  a  beating  heart  and  fdter. 
ing  tongue,  stammered  his  tde  of  love.  In 
bluddng  haste  the  lovdy  countess  'extended 
her  ivory  handa  to  the  kneeUng  Arnold,  and 
bade  him  rise.  Still  holding  his  hands  in 
hers  with  a  gentle  pressure,  which  dectrified 
the  happy  student,  she  fixed  upon  his 
^wing  features  a  long  and  searching  gase. 
'« Ah,  Arnold!  Arnold!"  at  length  die  said, 
in  tones  of  tender  and  impassioned  moduhu 
tioDy  '*  if  you  really  loYcd  me,  you  would  nci^ 
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fed  80  inquiritiye  aboat  me.  You  would  love 
me  fat  my  own  sake,  regaidlesa  of  the  world 
and  its  opinions." 

''  Celestial  creature  !'*  exclaimed  the  de- 
lirious  Arnold,  ''  henceforward  you  are  my 
world,  my  universe.  Pardon  my  daring  hopes, 
my  mad  presumption,  and  make  me  the  first 
and  happiest  of  human  beings,  the  husband 
of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  highly 
gifted  Cordula." 

*•*'  Dear  Arnold !"  whispered  the  blushing 
And  gratified  countess,  *^  I  am  yours.  Hence- 
forward  you  are  the  chosen  partner  of  my  af. 
fections  and  my  life ;  but  beware  of  future 
doubts,  and  forget  my  singular  questions  in 
the  Egyptian  chamber.  If  you  would  not 
lose  me  for  ever,  foUow  blindly  the  impulses 
of  your  affectionate  nature,  and  destroy  not 
our  happiness  by  inordinate  anxiety  to  know 
of  what  materials  it  is  imposed.*' 

The  fortunate  student  promised  boundless 
confidence,  and  love  everlasting,  and  sealed 
his  promise  with  a  fervent  Idss  upon  the  rosy 
lips  of  the  blushing  fair  one.  ^Vhen  this 
rapturous  overflow  o^  feding  had  somewhat 
subsided,  he  observed,  as  they  emerged  soon 
after  from  the  forest^hades,  a  spectacle 
almost  >90  dmiffiling  for  human  vision.  The 
noble  mansion  of  the  countess  was  illuminated 
from  end  to  end,  and  reared  ita  proud  and 
castellated  form  like  a  huge  pyramid  of  light. 
Theingenious  Florestan had  traced  withlinesof 
radiantlamps  each  buttress, battlement,  tower, 
and  pinnade  of  the  lofty  edifice,  which  stood 
in  bright  relief  before  a  dark  back  ground  of 
woody  hiSs.  The  stiUness  of  the  lovdy  night. 
was  now  broken  by  a  gentle  breeie,  which 
gradually  swelled  into  a  gust,  and  suddenly 
the  sound  of  sad  and  thrilling  harmony  floated 
above  the  loving  pair.  A  louder  strain  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  suf- 
fflsed  with  die  lofty  intonations  of  harp-music, 
which  soared  insensibly  into  the  sustained 
and  solemn  grandeur  of  an  organ,  and  then 
died  away  on  the  breeze  like  the  fkint  and 
lingering  whispers  of  an  ^olian  harp.  • 
•  *^  Surely,  my  sweet  Cordula!*^  exdaimed 
the  wondering  Arnold,  *'  we  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Whence  come  those 
awful  sounds  ?" 

^^  It  is  the  gisnt*s  harp,*'  replied  the  conn- 
tess.  ''*'  Seven  powerful  wires,  tuned  to  the 
.gamut,  are  stretched  between  the  flanking 
towers  wliich  overtop  the  castle,  and  when  it 
■Uows  a  storm,  the  pealing  of  this  great  wea- 
Aer-harp  is  carried  on  the  gale  for  several 
mUes.*'* 

^  The  giant'fl  harp  is  a  colfMial  imitation  of  the 
iEolian  haip,  and  was  invented  in  1786,  by  the  Ab- 
bate  Gattoiii,  at  Milan.  He  stretched  seven  iron 
wireSf  tuned  to  the  gsmut,  from  the  ■ommit  of  a 
tower  6fty  feet  high,  to  the  house  ofSigaor  Mo»cati, 
•who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  ex- 
peiiroent.  In  blowini;  weather,  the  mighty  insiru<- 
ment  would  play  hannooiously  for  many  hours,  and 
Its  powerttti  notes  were  carried  to  a  distance  hardly 
«RdihI«.  . 


Another  rockH  soared  aloft,  and  suddenly 
an  unseen  band  of  Turkish  music  began  a 
lively,  bounding  measure.  The  castle-gates 
flew  open,  and  a  numerous  train  of  youths 
and  maidens,  carrjring  torches,  issued  ham 
the  pcrtd  to  meet  &e  approaching  pair, 
strewed  flowers  along  thdr  path,  and  danced 
before  them  in  gay  procession  to  the  entrance 
of  the  great  baronial  hall  of  the  castle,  in 
which  the  tasteful  illuminations  of  Florestan 
had  created  the  blaze  of  noon.  Their  arrival 
was  annoiinced  by  a  triumphant  flourish  from 
the  trumpets  stationed  in  the  gdlery,  and 
immediately  a  crowd  of  dramatic  maskers  and 
mummers  rushed  fbrward  to  greet  them. 
Arnold  gazed  in  speechless  amazement  at  the 
grotesque  extravagance  of  garb  and  feature 
exhibited  in  the  masks  and  costumes  of  the 
numerous  guests.  All  the  witches  and  de- 
mons,  the  ghosts,  and  grave^iggers,  of 
Sliakspeare  and  Golithe ;  the  harlequins,  buf- 
foons, and  merry  beggars,  of  Ooszi  and  Gol- 
doni ;  and  yet  stranger,  the  wild  and  grotesque 
conceptions  of  Callot,  Hoffmann,  and  the 
eccentric  artist  in  the  castle-gallery,  were  em- 
bodied and  let  loose  on  this  occasion.  Arnold 
and  the  countess  retired  .for  a  short  time  to 
array  themsdves  in  the  picturesque  and 
splendid  costume  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and, 
on  thehr  return  to  the  halL,  the  music  played 
an  inspiring  measure,  and  the  merry  maskers 
separated  into  groups  for  dancing.  Too  much 
jexcited  and  astonished  to  join  in  this  amtise- 
ment,  the  student  stood  in  silence  by  his 
countess,  and  gased  with  painful  forebodings 
upon  the  wOd  and  fantastic  scene  around  him. 
"And  where  is  Mephistopheles ?**  said 
Arnold,  at  length,  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
long  ftiknoe. 

'*>  He  is  the  master  of  the  revds,"  replied 
the  countess,  "  and  the  best  dressed  character 
in  the  hdL  His  mask  especially  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  mechanism,  the  contrivanee 
of  my  ingenious  Florestan.  Behold  him 
standing  on  a  table,  directing  the  muuc  and 
the  dancers." 

.  Arnold  approached  die  table,  and  started 
with  dismay  when  he  behdd  this  awiiil  con- 
ception of  the  highly-gifted  Ooi»the  pcrsonl- 
fiol  with  super-human  accuracy.  He  stood 
erect  upon  a  table,  and  marked  the  time  wHh 
a  roll'  of  parchment,  on  which  music  was 
traced  in  red  and  glowing  characters,  as  if 
written  with  a  pen  of  fire.  His  tall  figure  was 
muffled  in  a  Spanish  mantle,  his  narrow  foie- 
head  and  upward  slanting  eyebrows  were 
shaded  by  his  hat  and  feather,  and  a  haJf- 
mask  concealed  only  the  higher  portion  of  his 
unearthly  visage,  leaving  exposed  a  moath^ 
cheeks,  and  chin,  of  brown,  Uvid,  and  homy 
texture,  like  the  skin  of  a  mummy.  The 
nostrils  of  his  beaked  nose  were  dilated  with 
intense  soom,  and  a  derisive  and  satanic  smile 
lurked  round  his  skinny  lips  and  spreading 
jaws,  while  his  small  and  deep-set  eyes 
Reamed .  fidotly   through   their   pasteboard 
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aocketey  like  BeboloiiB  stan.  A  sudden 
shhrering:  raa  throui^  the  frame  of  Arnold  as 
the  eyes  of  Mephistopheies,  before  so  undls- 
tincnisfaable,  were  now  protruding  from  the 
aouets  of  the  mask,  and  glared  upon  him 
like  Che  rlFeted  and  glittering  orbs  of  a  rattle- 
snake. Sick  and  giddy  with  abhorrence,  Ar- 
naJd  covered  his  aching  eye-balhi  with  his 
hands,  and  by  a  desperate  and  convulsive 
effort  released  himself  from  the  thraldom  of 
this  basiKsk.  Turning  away,  he  would  have 
mahed  from  the  haU,  but  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  the  grotesque  and  waltzing 
phantasms  of  CaUot  and  Hoffmann,  whose 
codleas  numbers  darted  in  rolling  succession 
nmnd  the  immense  hall,  like  the  vast  and 
buojaDt  articulations  of  a  sea-serpent.  As 
their  mysterious  forms  whirled  round  him 
with  fqf»palling  velocity,  the  alarmed  student 
could  not  dispel  an  instinctive  apprehension 
that  some  inscrutable  and  tremendous  evil 
was  matoring  amidst  all  this  portentous  fes- 
tivity. 

*'Enoiigh!  enough  !**  exclaimed  the  conn- 
teas  at  bis  elbow,  as  she  made  a  signal  to  the 
band  to  cease,  llie  dancers  paused. to  refresh 
themselves,  and  the  sweet  converse  of  his 
lovely  mistress  soon  roused  the  dreaming  Ar- 
nold from  his  tragic  visions,  and  restored  him 
to  a  full  sense  of  his  happiness.  The  large 
folding-doors  were  now  tkrown  open ;  the 
Tivarious  Florestan  bounded  into  the  hall, 
and  anmrnoned  the  countess  and  her  guests 
to  view  his  fireworks  from  the  castle  gardens, 
fmroediateiy  the  mob  of  maskers  rushed  like 
a  torrent  through  the  portal,  and  spread  them- 
selves in  gav  and  laughing  groups  alonjp^  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  Upon  an  Island  in  its 
centre  appeared  an  illumined  tower,  modelled 
after  the  castle  o^  St.  Angcio  at  Rome.  A 
signal  rocket  rose  ftrom  the  castle  roof,  and 
immediately  a  girandole  of  a  thousand  rockets 
mshed  with  volcanic  force  and  brilliancy  from 
the  island-tower.  The  tower  disappeared, 
and  the  tivid  outlines  of  temples,  palaces, 
and  pyramids,  appeared  in  magical  succession, 
ooncluding  with  a  lofty  altar  of  coloured 
lamps,  before  which  stood  two  colossal  can- 
delabras.  A  venerable  man,  with  silver  locks^ 
and  dad  in  priestly  garb,  was  kneeling  in 
prayer  before  the  altar,  and  by  his  side  stood 
a  yomi^  and  blooming  chorister,  swringing  a 
goMea  censer.  "My  beloved  Gordula!" 
exclaimed  the  ddichted  Arnold,  **  let  not 
that  Bplendkl'  altar  olaae  in  vain.  Confirm 
at  once  ray  promised  happiness,  afid  bid  that 
vencnble  priest  unite  our  destinies  for  ever." 

The  hhuhing  and  agiuted  countess  took 
Ins  offered  hand,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  where  rode  a  galley. 
gorgeous  as  that  which  bore  the  Queen  or 
£gypt,aDd  manned  with  numerous  rowers.  A 
vc^et  conch,  under  a  silken  canopy,  received 
the  beanteous  j>air,  and  the  stately  vessel, 
yietdio^  to  the  efforts  of  the  rowers,  glided 
majestically  over  the  tranquil  bosom  of  tUe 
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lake.    A  flight  of  marble  steps,  descending 
from  the  altar  to  the  lake,  was  crowded  witli 
a  group  of  choristers,  each  holding  in  hh 
hand  a  blazing  torch,    lliey  welcomed  the 
enraptured  Arnold  and  his  countess  with  an 
hymeneal  chant,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  the  aged  priest 
greeted  the  happy  pair  with  a  benevolent 
and  approving  smile.    He  joined  their  bandi, 
and  in  deep  and  impressive  tones  proceeded  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  final  benediction.    At 
this  moment  the  bridegroom  thought  he  heard 
a  voice  whispering  the  fhtal  questions  in  his 
ear — ^"  Arnold !  who  are  you  ?    And  who  ia 
your  bride  .'*'    He  torned  hastily  round  to 
look  at  his  beauteous  Ckirdula,  and,  oh  horror! 
her  bloom  and  freshness  had  disappeared  ; 
she  was  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  and  the 
position  in  which  she  reclined  before  the  altar, 
was  that  of  the  Egyptian  Sphinic.    Glancing 
hastily  at  the  priest  and  chorister,  the  alarmed 
student  beheld  the  fiendish  smile  of  Mephis* 
tophcles  lurking  on  the  old  roan's  lips,  and 
the  boy,  before  so  different,  was  now  ihe  vtrf 
Image  of  the  laaghing  Florestan.    "  No,  by 
all  Wat's  sacred!    Cordnla!    thou  art  no 
human  being ;"  exdaimed  the  gasping  and 
horror-struck  Arnold,  as  he  staurted  on  his 
feet    The  cou&tess  nttercd  a  wild  and  nn» 
'earthly  shriek,  and  in  an  instant  the  torelies, 
lamps  and  tapers  were  extinguished  l>y  a  fear* 
ful  gust,  which  swept  witlr  blasting  speed 
Over  the  lake  and  ishmd.    The  bride,  and 
priest,  and  choristers  disappeared,  and  the 
stars  were  veiled  in  darkness,  the  giant*s  harp 
broke  out  in  loud  and  wailing  murmiurs,  the 
rain  streamed  down  in  torrents,  hot  lightnings 
hissed,  and  horrid  thunders  rolled  around  the 
heavens.     The  sleeping  waters  of  the  lake 
rose  up  in  madness,  enormous  waves  tiirew 
up  their  foaming  tops.    Soon  a  loftier  wave 
rushed  up  tfie  staircase,  drenched  the  luckless 
Arnold  to  the  skin,  tore  up  the  solid  marble, 
and  covered  tHe  highest  level  of  Uie  tottering 
islet    Clinging  with   the   last  energies  of 
despair  to  a  contiguous  shrub,  the  breathless 
and -half-drowned  youth  regained  his  feet 
after  the  wave  receded.    Again  the  lightning 
blazed  upon  the  lake,  and  by  its  flitting  glare, 
Arnold  beheld  the  boiling  labyrinth  of  waters 
artiaiUte  with  life,  and  all  the  slimy  worms 
and  bloated  reptiles  of  the  Nile  gliding  and 
quivering  with  open  jaws  arQund  him.    With 
an  inarticulate  shriek  of  horror  be  made  a 
final  and  desperate  effort  to  escape  the  teem- 
ing waters,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  high 
branch.  Vain  hope!  a  mountain  wave,  rising 
above  the  head  of  the  devoted  Arnold,  8we|:t 
man,  and  tree,  and  island  into  the  yawning 
gulf. 

At  this  awful  moment,  a  shrill  voice 
shouted  in  the  car  of  Arnold — **  You  have 
dropped  your  stick  into  the  garden.  Sir!" 
(>pening  his  eyes,  the  amazed  student  found 
himself  seated' by  moonlight  in  his  verandah, 
atid  the  old  woman  who  took  care  of  his' 
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npftrtinents  standing  by  him  with  the  Sphinx 
stick  in  her  hand.  "Thank  God!"  ex- 
claimed the  inexpressibly  relieved  youth,  as 
he  wiped  his  streaming  forehead,  and  threw 
his  stick  into  the  garden  well— -"  TTiank 
God !  *twas  bat  a  midsummer-night's  dreara, 
and  that  cursed  Sphinx  was  nothing  but  a 
jught-mare." 


THE  BATTLE  OP  NAVARINE. 

BY  Aft  orncER. 


As  so  many  accounts  hare  already  been  made 
public,  from  high  authority,  detailing  the 
causes,  &c.  of  the  Battle  of  Navarine,  it  may 
be  deemed  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  more 
about  it  in  this  place.  Official  statements, 
however,  of  such  events,  are,  though  not  in- 
accurate, often  covered  with  a  varnish,  throw- 
ing parts  into  the  shade,  while  others  are 
forcibly  brought  into  notice ;  thus  hiding 
little  inaccuracies  which  will  not  bear  the 
Boorching  rays  of  investigation,  while  those 
features  only  are  exhibited  which  can  with- 
stand the  broad  glare  of  truth.  Though  not 
actually  in  the  action  (having  been  on  de- 
tached service),  I  rejoined  the  squadron  im- 
mediately afterwards,  while  still  in  the  bay, 
and  found  the  minds  of  all  ranks  in  a  ferment, 
more  from  the  total  unexpectedness  of  what 
had  taken  place,  than  from  the  batUe  itself. 
Great  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  received  in  England ; 
and,  as  the  substance  of  the  Treaty  of  London 
was  generally  known,  considerable  doubts 
were  entertained.  One  topic,  however,  filled 
all  mouths ;  and  being  an  impartial,  though 
not  an  uninterested  auditor,  I  was  enabl<Ml, 
from  so  many  sources,  and  Such  various  state- 
ments— where  each  spoke  his  real  sentiments 
without  concealing,  or  adding  to,  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case — to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  events  leading  to,  and 
occurring  in,  the  battle;  and  to  decide  in  toto 
that  it  was  actually  began  by  the  allied  fleet, 
leaving  aside  the  hostile  demonstration  of  en- 
tering the  harbour  in  line  of  battle>  the  people 
at  quarters. 

.  On  iheir  finsl  junction  before  Navarine, 
the  thr^  admirals,  seeing  the  disasters  of  the 
Greeks  daily  increase,  and  enraged  at  the  bad 
fiith,.as  they  conceived,  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  determined  on  demanding  reasons  of 
the  Captain  Bey  for  his  necent  conduct,  and 
to  insist  on  his  returning  to  Constantinople, 
or  to  Alexandria ;  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  might  effectually 
prevent  his  doin^  farther  injury  to  the  Greek 
cause.  The  obvious  method  of  neutralizing 
so  lam  a  fleet,  by  means  of  a  blockade,  was 
Consi<tered  impracticable  during  the  winter 
months;  and  as' the  Pasha  bim  refused  to 


comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  allied  admf- 
rals,  they  resolved  to  anchor  their  ships  in  the 
harbour  alongside  those  of  the  Turks  ;  thus 
effectually  to  preclude  them  from  escaping, 
unless  by  fighting  their  way  out.  An  ad- 
mirable scheme  this;  and,  but  for  an  unto- 
ward accident,  the  winter  might  hare  passed 
pleasantly  enough,  in  dinner-parties,  smoking 
bouts,  &c.  But  why  Navarine  could  not 
be  blockaded,  I  believe  most  naval  officer*, 
will  find  it  cUfficult  to  answer.  For  years  our 
fleet  had  kept  off  Toulon,  where  the  gales  are 
not  the  mildest ;  and  during  the  monUis  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  1824,  His 
Majesty's  ships  Revenge  and  Naiad  did 
blockade  Algiers,  on  the  stormiest  and  most 
dangerous  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  so 
closely,  that  a  fishing  boat  could  not  get  in 
or  out  Moreover,  Navarine  appears  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  such  an  undertaking :  to  the 
northward,  Zante  affords  anchorage  against 
the  south-west  gsles,  which  brhig  up  a  heavy 
sea ;  to  the  southward,  the  gulfs  of  Calamata 
and  Kolokythya  present  both  anchorage  and 
lying-to  room;  and  in  case  of  blowing 
weather  from  tiie  westward,  the  fleet  could 
hold  its  own,  without  risk  of  being  embayed  ; 
added  to  which,  out  of  a  harbour  like  Nava- 
rine, with  deep  water  and  a  narrow  entrance^ 
the  Turkish  fleet  could  not  have  issued  under 
twenty-four  hours.  I  belie  re  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, that  where  British  ships  cannot  keep 
the  sea,  no  others  can. 
.  On  the  20th  Octobjer,  at  noon,  every  thing 
was  prepared ;  the  sisnaal  made,  "  Ready  for 
action  !**  answered  by  "  the  affirmative ;" 
the  squadrons,  English,  French,  and  Russian, 
running  in  one  line  for  the  harbour  of  Nava- 
rine, where  the  Turkish  fleet,  (insisting  of 
about  sixty  vessels  (as  had  b^n  ascertained 
by  previous  reconnoitring],  were  moored  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  small  vessels  occupy- 
ing the  intervals.  Under  each  point  were 
anchored  fire-ships  ;  to  look  after  which  was 
the  duty  assigned  to  the  Dartmouth  and 
smaller  vessels.  On  ^approaching  the  fort, 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour* 
a  Turkish  officer,  came  on  board  Uie  Asia,  to 
desire  the  admiral  not  to  enter ;  to  which  re- 
quest Sir  Edward  haughtily  replied,  on  the 
quarter-deck — **  Tell  your  master,  that  I  am 
not  come  here  to  receive  orders,  but 'to  give 
him  orders,  and  see  them  executed  too ;  and 
that  if  he  fires  a  single  shot,  I  will  sink  his 
whole  fleet,  and  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
so  doing  i'*  thus  evincing,  if  not  a  wish  to 
promote  hostilities,  no  disinclination  to  try 
the  strength  of  arms — some  people  soay  say 
that  the  action  of  |;oing  in,  in  order  of  iMttle, 
was  in  itself  uneqmvocal.  At  fifteen  minutes 
after  two,  p.m.,  the  three  English  line  of 
battle  ships  had  moored,  with  springs  on  their 
cables,  in  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
the  Dartmouth  (friffate]  had  also  anchored 
close  to  a  fire-ship ;  but  not  liking  the  vicinity 
of  so  dangerous  a  neighbour,  Captain  Fellows 
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sent  m  boat  on  JxMid  to  know  their  intentions, 
mad  to  desire  them  to  shift  their  birth.  His 
boat^B  crew,  tontrary  to  the  usual  custom  on 
Boch  occasions,  was  armed ;  and  on  arriving 
alongside  the  BHUot,  part  sprung  up  the  side, 
catii^  in  hand,  and  were  of  course  shot ; 
«  discharge  of  musketry  at  the  same  time 
poured  into  the  bt)at,  kilUng  the  lieutenant 
and  most  of  the  crew.  The  Dartmouth  im- 
mediately opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
BHOot,  which  soon  after  exploded.  Sir  £d- 
ward  Codrington,  on  seeing  this  affair,  sent 
bis  flag'Ueutenant  on  board  the  ship  of  Mou- 
charem  Bey,  to  inquire  into  it,  and  to  desire 
him  not  to  fire.  The  Bey  replied,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  firing ; — ^that  the  com- 
mander of  the  fire-ressel  was  an  ass;  and 
that  he  had  sent  for  his  head,  in  consequence 
of  faaring  acted  without  orders.  In  the  mean 
time.  La  Sir^ne  (Admiral  de  Rigny)  coming 
in,  fired  a  gun  into  the  j^tfi/zy  Bralot,  and  de- 
cided the  crent,  balancing  on  the  turn  of  a 
hair.  Tlie  Turkish  ships  and  batteries  began 
to  open,  an  occasional  shot  recoch^d  along 
the  ^ass-like  water,  and  by  fifty  minutes 
after  two,  the  whole  line  was  enwrapped  in  fire 
and  smoke,  from  end  to  end,  shrouding  a 
scene  of  derastation  seldom  witnessed.  For- 
tunately Moucharem  Bey,  in  part,  kept  his 
word,  and  did  not  open  nis  fire,  raking  the 
Asia's  stem,  for  fifteen  minutes ;  when  the 
Asia,  freed  from  other  embarrassments, 
Bpnnig  her  broadside  and  sunk  him.  At 
hoif-past  six,  all  opponents  being  completely 
rilenced,  the  allies  ceased  firing ;  and  where 
a  forest  of  masts  had  prondly  risen  to  the 
breeze,  a  few  floating  wrecks  were  only  risi- 
ble. The  firing  from  the  French  and  English 
shqis  was  beautiful :  the  officers  described  it, 
Hke  exercising  at  a  mark,  so  still  the  water, 
and  so  comparatively  free  from  danger.  The 
slanghter  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper 
decks  of  the  En^ish  line  of  battle  ships, 
Axoph,  and  La  Sir^ne,  and  the  boats  of  the 
small  vessels ;  the  Russian  line  of  battle 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  flagi  took  but 
little  share  in  the  action,  not  getting  in  till 
an  bonr  and  a  half  after  it  began. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  two  fleets  of 
such  magnitude,  the  one  actuated  by  such 
hostile  and  jealous  emotions  as  the  Turkish 
mast  have  been,  so  insulted  in  its  own  port, 
coold  have  long  lain  together  without  coming 
in  collision ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  truly  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  event  was  thus  speedily  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, by  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
took  {dace  between  the  Dartmouth  and  the 
T^iHdsh  Brfilot ;  otherwise,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  month,  allowing  things  to  have  borne 
a  peaceable  appearance,  God  knows  what 
au^t  not  have  happened  to  the  allied  fleet 
through  the  artifices  of  theTurks!  Treachery 
it  could  not  have  been  called,  since  every 
means  in  their  power  would  have  been  lawftu 
in  gpftHing  their  unwelcome  visitors:  the 


idea  of  being  able  to  bkK:kade  them  in  such 
a  manner,  was  in  itself  preposterous,  and 
carried  with  it  the  certain^  of  coming  to  ac- 
tion sooner  or  later. 

In  numerical  force,  the  Turks  were  supe- 
rior ;  but  in  the  essential,  in  point  of  emup- 
ment,  science,  and  actual  streng^,  every  tiling 
in  short  that  contributes  to  the  success  of  an 
engagement  1^  sea  or  by  land,  tiie  allied 
fleet  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had 
treble  the  advantage.  Contrast  their  ships, 
their  force,  weight  of  metal,  science  of  their 
officers,  state  of  their  crews,  accustomed  to 
naval  affairs,  and  versed  in  gunnery,  with  the 
hulks  composing  the  Sulton's  fleet,  so  bad, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates  built 
at  Marseilles  and  Leghorn  for  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  I  will  venture  to  say  not  one  had  been 
considered  sea-worthy  in  an  English  port 
Deficient  in  every  thmg  that  constitutes  a 
man  of  war,  fitted  out  in  haste,  and  manned 
from  the  canaille  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt— which  last,  perhaps, 
never  saw  the  sea  Si  thrust  in  pairs  on  board 
the  fleet  sailing  from  Alexandria — it  is  as- 
tonishing how  they  were  enabled  to  offer  so 
protracted  a  resistance,  which  cost  so  dear  to 
their  opponents.  The  conduct  of  the  allied 
fleet  might  be  compared  to  the  generous  chi- 
valry of  the  knight  of  old,  who  would  throw 
aside  his  helmet  or  his  buckler  to  be  on  equal 
terms  with  his  opponent  From  the  failure 
of  wind  also,  in  shore  (to  be  expected  on  that 
coast),  entering  tiie  harbour  in  one  line  was 
unfortunate,  since  the  head-most  ships  were 
In  action  nearly  two  hours  before  the  sftm- 
most  got  up ;  whereas,  in  two  lines,  half  the 
delay  would  have  been  avoided,  and  double 
the  efltect  produced. — Nota  to  the  Poem  of 
Navarine, 


ON  AUTUMN. 


I  LOVS  the  dew*  of  aigbt, 

1  luve  the  howling  wind, 
I  love  to  beer  the  tempest  sweep 
0*er  the  billows  of  the  deep ! 
For  nature's  saddest  scenes  delight 

The  melsDcboly  mind. 

Aoiamn !  I  love  thy  bower 
With  fsded  gArliods  drest; 
How  sweet,  alone  to  linger  there. 
When  tempests  ride  the  midnight  air. 
To  match  rrom  mirth  a  fleeting  hour. 
The  sabbath  of  the  breast. 

Autnmo  1 1  love  thee  well; 

Though  bleak  thy  breeies  blow. 
I  love  to  see  the  vapoocs  rise, 
And  clouds  roll  wildly  round  the  skice, 
Where  from  the  plaiii  the  monntains  swell. 


Autumn!  thy  fading  flowers 

Droop  but  to  bloom  again ; 

So  B»B,  though  doomed  to  grief  awhile, 

To  haag  on  fortune's  fcUe  smile. 

Shall  gfow  in  heaven  with  nobler  powers, 

iNor  sigh  for  peace  ia  vsin.— JEfaMa. 
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TRAVELLING  ODDITIES. 


Thjbrb  it  DOthmg  that  more  particularly 
distingiiialies  an  Englishman  from  the  rarioaf 
contfneatal  people  he  designs  to  visit,  than 
the, peculiar  manners  he  adopts  in  regard  to 
himself,  his  countnrmen ,  and  foreigners,  whei} 
on  his  travels.  I  say  peculiar,  because  in 
England  be  adheres  to  some  standan!  rule  of 
conduct  in  rehUion  to  oUiers,  as  to  himself; 
he  feeis  himself  bound  by  tiie  received  laws 
of  society  at  home,  which  he  might  not  pre- 
sume to  infringe  without  being  subject  to  re- 
monstrance, reproach,  or  punishment ;  but, 
no  sooner  does  he  tread  a  stranger  soil,  than 
the  admiration  of  England  as  a  nation,  yet  so 
largely  accorded  by  foreigners,  and  which  in- 
duces respect  to  an  individual  belonging  to  it 
*-4heir  generous  and  patient  indulgence  of 
British  Hearrerie — or  uietr  willingness  to  be 
amused  at  our  expense — are  received  by  our 
compatriots  as  tokens  of  the  submission  of  the 
natives  in  general,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
^traveller  in  particular.  '*Tbe  Halps  is  be- 
/  fore  us,  and  the  Halps  Is  behind  us :  and 
t  God  be  good  to  us  !'*  was  Uie  melancholy  ob* 
aervation  a  bulky,  bnt  faint-hearted  English 
female  made  me,  as,  on  a  morning  of  Sep- 
tember, we  crowded  round  a  blazing  fire  in 
the  snow-corered  and  elevated  village  of  Saint 
Laurent,  at  the  hospitable  hotel  of  old  Besson 
(the  warmest- hearted  Frenchman  who  ever 
breathed ;  and  who  has  now  breathed  his  last 
to  L0f  sorrow — for  he  was  ever  kind,  most 
disinterestedly  kind,  to  the  traveller  and  way- 
farer). "  \Ve  gets,  Sir,  as  Crookback  says, 
into  the  boweb  of  the  land :  and  here  we  is, 
exposed  to  French  and  Swish,  and  wolves, 
and  wind."  She  continued,  "  Oh,  if  ever  I 
gets  back  to  Lunnun — if  I  gbes  a  travelling 

again "    I  will  not  conclude  with  the 

Fitz  Hanntble  asseveration 'of  the  affrighted 
dame:  but,  at  length,  my  assurances  did 
something — the  goutte  of  brandy  with  which 
she  flavoured  her  coffee,  did  more,  far  more 
— ^in  appeasitig  the  troubles  of  her  spirit. 

^  I  have,  it  ready,'*  observed  a  friend  of 
mine  to  me  once,  as  our  voiture  alowly  toiled 
np  the  woo4.-cpvered  hills  leading  to  Poggi- 
bonsi,  in  Tuscany,  as  the  rich  and  cheering 
glow  of  evening  filled  an  Italian  sky—**  I 
lave  it  twidy.*^  "What?"  I  exdaimed. 
**  It  is  cocked ;  and,  as  you  know  the  country 
better  than  I  do,  tell  me  when  to  fire.*' 
*'  Fire!  at  what.>"  <*  At  the  postillion,  to 
be  sure;  he  shall  go  first,  that  I  swear:  the 
confounded  villain  !**  **  In  Heaven's  name, 
whaS  has  he  done  ?"  "  He  has  been  making 
mgnala  with  his  whip,  for  the  last  half-hour, 
to  his  acGopaplices ;  he  hw  ut,  that  is  dear  ; 
bat  I  am  resolved  to  die  game.*'  Hie  pos- 
tillion, wearied  with  a  haird  day's  toil  (for 
the  Emperor  of  Austria's  being  on  the  road 
had  pirevented  our  procuring  a  relay  of  horses) , 
had,  as  he  sk>wly  paced  by  the  carriage,  been 


cracking  his  whip  at  the  fire-flies  which  had 
begun  to  appear,  and  his  sport  was  construed 
thus  into  indications  of  murder  and  assasnna- 
tion.  He  was  thinking  of  his  wearied  beasts 
and  their  expected  provender,  and  his  own 
homely  supper,  and  his  glass  of  purple  Ron- 
ciglione,  and  a  kiss  from  his  bruHctta;  and 
about  as  much  of  ourselves  as  we  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  or  the  Lord  knows  who. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  peace 
of  1814,  that  a  young  Englishman  (the  clerk 
in  a  counting-house  abroad)  resolved  to  cross 
the  Continent  to  Great  BriUin ;  and,  having 
procured  (haply  at  quarter-price)  the  faded 
coat  and  c^ulettes  of  one  of  our  general  of- 
ficers, armed  with  a  huge  cocked  hat,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  the  <ptnntum  tufficit  of  his 
employer's  doubloons  to  complete  his  mer- 
cantile mission,  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  ardour, 
inspired  by  his  investiture  in  military  harness, 
to  post  it  alone  through  Switzerland  and 
France.  He  was  tall,  hinky,  thin,  pale,  and 
effeminate ;  but  had  taken  up  the  idea  that 
he  was  the  prototype  of  tlie  "  Great  Captain,'* 
in  so  far  as  nature  was  concerned  in  his  form 
and  features;  the  said  "Great  Captain'* 
being  the  humble  copy  of  this  singularly 
favoured  original.  Sash  and  sword,  and 
wpuTB,  and  stock,  and  long  boots,  not  forget- 
ting the  Prussian  plume,  were  all  enlisted  as 
aid^  to  the  traveller's  free  passage  through 
the  unmilitary  nations  of  the  Continent  It 
was  in  vain  that  his  pointed  beaver  broke  the 
front  glass  of  the  vehicle  at  intervals ;  that 
his  Prussian  plume  was  broken,  or  reduced 
to  half-pay;  that  the  spurs  made  most  in- 
human havoc  about  the  ankle  bones ;  thai 
the  stock  nearly  choked  him  beneath  a  burn- 
ing sun ;  that  the  epaulettes  most  awkwardly 
imitated  the  attempts  of  a  well-fed  crow  to 
leave  this  worid  ;  and  that  the  insinuations 
of  the  sword  produced  frequent  and  fearful 
greetings  of  him  and  his  armour  with  mother 
earth; — on  he  went,  self-satisfied  and  ex- 
ulting— Mi'Lord'td  and  Afon'Oeneral-cil, 
quizzed,  laughed  at,  and  mocked  at — swear- 
ing and  puffing,  and  pajring^  as  he  went— the 
sdUT-imagined  representative  of  Britain's 
g^ory,  the  future  conqueror  of  Buonaparte — 
until  he  resigned  his  pride  and  dignity  in  the 
delivery  of  (irotested  hills,  invoices,  and  the 
orders  of  bis  principals  to  their  bale-con- 
cocting correspondents  in  London. 

These  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  fe- 
male, vour  determined  but  distrustful  travel- 
lers ;  bat  there  is  another  class — the  dandy 
vojfogturt  of  Britain,  who,  teeming  with  the 
proud  consciousness  of  Uieir  excellence  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  human  kind« 
swoln  with  self-sufficiency,  float  like  empty 
bubbles  oo  the  water*s  surface,  and  who  seem 
as  if  they  woukl  break  and  be  dissolved  by 
contact  with  a  vulgar  touch.  They  contrive 
to  swim  by  means  of  their  air-hloiwn  vanity 
until  they  come  into  concussion  with  some 
material  object,  and  are  at  once  reduced  to 
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their  proper  jevel»  aod  for  ever  annihilated. 
Tbeir  ooantry  ia  London  \  their  domicile  Re- 
^eot-atreei;  thence  they  wonld  never  travel, 
had  thejr  their  vUis— not  hut  that  they  wonld 
like  to  aee  Paria,  and  nsove  at  Longschamps, 
or  adnire  ita  beautiea  man  equipage  d  if ^ff- 
momti  hat  the  horrora  attendant  upon  tuch 
•an  enterprlae  are  too  formidahle  flrratuitoualy 
to  he  eocoontered.  It  ia  only  when  a  dip  at 
the  Fishmoncer'a  haa  been  rather  too  often 
tried,  or  Stwtz*8  hUteU-doHJc  have  heen  re- 
peated with  increasing  ardour  on  the  part  of 
the  Tailor-lover,  until  he  delegatea  the  main- 
tenance of  his  baronial  purse  to  some  dandy- 
dcteating  attorney,  that  they  feel  it  expedient 
to  Inave  the  dangers  of  sea  and  land,  and* 
nnacrewing  their  oraas  spurs,  folding  up  tbeir 
mnatachioa  in  a  pvrtefevilUy  they  hasten  them 
from  life,  and  love,  and  London,  and  set 
them  down  at  Menrice*8,  die  creatures  of 
another  element :  not  leas  new  to  all  things 
ground  them,  than  all  Uiinga  there  are  new 
to  them.  There  let  me  leave  my  dandy  for 
a  moment,  to  retnm,  ere  I  am  too  distant 
from  the  shores  of  ElogUnd,  to  his  spurs  of 
brass.  It  was  Colonel  O'S— — ^  as  honest 
an  Irishman  and  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever 
trod  the  earth>  who,  returning  from  the  Con- 
tinent after  having  seen  hard  and  unremitted 
service  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Ca- 
nada— thence  transferred  to  Waterloo,  and 
afterwards  attached  for  years  to  the  army  of 
occupation  in  France — on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, and  revisiting  Bond-street,  was  aston- 
ished and  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  loose  long  spurs  with  which  the 
pupils  of  mercers,  haberdashers,  tailors,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  similar  rank  and  fashion, 
mimicking  a  mUitarv  style,  paraded  that 
classical  pavement  He  was  annoyed — for 
he  was  an  unaffected  man  and  a  gaUant 
soldier:  and  when  such  an  one  throws  off 
his  harness  and  puts  on  Mufti,  he  proclaims 
not  his  past  services  by  his  heels,  but  is  only 
to  be  recognised  by  his  erect  bearing;  his 
weather-b^ten  countenance,  the  reserve  of 
manner  which  indicates  one  out  of  his  proper 
sphere — ^and  where  a  white  cravat  is  too  ex- 
pensive (and  too  often  that  is  the  case),  by 
his  black  stock,  which,  if  he  could>  he  would 
wiDingly  put  aside.  What  a  strange  fancy 
was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  never  to 
wear  one,  until  la  cravatte  blanche  was  as 
well  known  to  the  French  as  thepetil  caparal 
himself.  "  Now  just  please  to  inform  me," 
swd  the  colonel  to  a  friend,  f*  whether  it  be 
to  kape  a  proper  balance  that,  not  content 
with  the  brass  they  have  in  their  heads,  they 
have  just  clapped  a  pound  or  two  of  it  at 
their  heels  ?  Och !  and  by  the  Powers ;  but 
I  win  give  them  enough  of  it— Just  step  in 
here  to  Staavens's  with  me,  and  I  wiU  make 
ready  in  the  fixing  of  a  bayonet"  In  a  shor( 
time  the  colonel  reappeared  with  two  mon- 
atroQS  brass  candlesticks,  elegantly  attached 
by  rord  to  his  feet ;  and,  taking  his  friend  by 


the  arm,  leisurely  perambulnted  the  pavl»  ri- 
valling in  sound,  as  he  went,  the  very  silver 
kettlcdnims  of  the  Bloes,  and  attracting  no- 
tice from  aU  oii^'foot,  on  liorseback,  or  in 
roach.  In  vain  the  spur-bearing  dandies 
scowled,  and  muttered  their  deep  d  ispleasore ; 
they,  like  the  citizen  robbed  by  a  footpad  in 
Bunbury's  print,  thought  the  candlesticks 
looked  very  like  pistols,  and  they  gradually- 
slunk  away,  leaving  the  colonel  and  candle- 
sticks in  full  possession  of  the  field.  ^But  to 
return  to  my  dandy :  it  was  not  long  since  I 
met  one  at  the  table  d*hote  of  Mr.  Money, 
the  hospitable  but  expensive  owner  of  I^ 
Trois  Couronnes,  at  Vcvay,  in  Switzerland. 
A  large  party  had  assembled,  composed  of 
almost  every  £urppean  nation  ;  and  we  had 
j'lst  commenced  our  dinner,  when  we  were 
intruded  upon  by  an  Exquisite — a  creature 
something  between  the  human  species  and  a 
man-milliner — a  seven  months'  child  of  fa- 
shion— one  wlio  had  been  left  an  orphan  by 
manliness  and  taste,  and  no  longer  remem- 
bered his  lost  parents.  Never  can  I  forget 
the  state  of  Baron  Pougens  (a  Swiss  by 
birth,  but  a  Russian  noble j,  as  this  specimen 
of  elegance,  with  mincing  step  and  gait, 
moved  onward,  something  like  a  new  member 
tripping  it  to  the  table  to  take  his  oaths. 
How  he  h4d  got  so  far  from  Grainge*s,  I 
really  cannot  say;  but  he  had  the  policy  of 
assurance  in  his  favour :  and  in  his  own  idea, 
at  the  least,  was  what  I  heard  a  poor  devil  of 
a  candle-snuffer  once  denominate  George  Fre- 
deric Cooke,  the  tragedian—*'  arare  specimen 
of  exalted  humanity ;"  and  the  actor  was 
certainly  in  a  rare  spirit  of  exaltation  at  the 
moment.  His  delicate  frame  was  enveloped 
by  a  dandy  harness,  so  admirably  ordered 
and  adjusted,  that  he  moved  in  fear  of  in- 
volving his  Stultz  in  the  danger  of  a  plait ; 
his  kid-clad  fingers  scarcely,  supported  the 
weight  of  his  yellow-lined  Leghorn ;  all  that 
was  man  about  him,  .was  in  his  spurs  and 
mustachios  ;  and  even  with  them,  he  seemed 
there  a  moth  exposed  to  an  Alpine  blast- 
some  mamma*s  darling,  injudiciously  and 
cruelly  abandoned  to  the  risk  of  cold,  in  a 
land  where  Savory  and  Moore  were  yet  un- 
heard of,  "  Beppo  in  London"  wholly  un- 
known, Hoby  unesteemed,  Gnnter  misprised, 
and  where  George  Brummell  had  never, 
never  trod.  After  having  bestowed  a  wild 
inexpressive  stare  at  the  cannibals  assembled, 
male  and  female — depositing  his  Vyse,  run- 
ning his  digits  through  his  perfumed  hair, 
raising  his  shirt-collar  so  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  forty-five  with  his  purple  Oroa-de-Naplet 
cravat,  and  applying  his  gold-turned,  snuff- 
box to  his  nose.  Money  (who  has  lived  long 
In  England,  and  speaiks  its  langua^  well) 
ven^uiid  to  address  him,  by  demandmg  if  he 
should  phice  a  cover  for  him.  "  Sar ! — ^your 
appellation — ^if— you  please?*'  the  drawling 
and  affected  response  of  the  fop.  '*  Money, 
Sir/*     **  And  the  sign  ^f  the  pbce— the 
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thing — ^tbe  attberge  ?**  "  The  Three  Crowns* 
Sir/'  **  Money  of  the  country,  I  presume  1 
— Good — stop— put— that  down — Mem  : " 
and  he  took  his  tablets  ftom  his  pocket. 
•*  Money — ^Three  Crowns — Capital  that — 
will  do  for  Dibdin — if  not.  give  it  to  Theodore 
Hook.  And  the  name  of  your— your  town, 
my  man  ?"  "  Vevay,  Sir !"  «  And  that  liquid 
concern  I  see  from  Uie  windor  ?"  **  The  Lake, 
Sir— the  Lake  of  Genera."  <<  Good  graci- 
ous !  -nil  Genera  ?"  ''  Otherwise  termed  the 
Leman,  Sir."  *'  Lemon !  ha !  a  sort  of  gin- 
punch,  I  presume — acidulated  blue  ruin — 
Vastly  Tiilgar,  by  Petersham— only  fit  for 
the  Cider-cellar,  Three  Crowns— And  that— 
that — white  thing  tiiere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  punrh-bowl,  Money?'*  <*  This  is  Gin- 
goolph.  Sir."  "  Gin-gulp!  appropriate  cer- 
tainly, but  de-ci-ded-ly— low."  "  Will 
you  please,  Sir,  to  dine?  dinner  is  on  the 
Uble."  '*  Dinjior!  Crockford,  be  good  to 
as! — ^Why — why — ^it  is  scarcely  more  than 
noon.  Crowns. — ^What  would  Lady  Diana 
sa^? — ^But  true!  I  rose  at  eight — so,  1 
think,  I  will  patronise  you,  my  good  fellar — 
Long  journey  that  from  Z^crK^san — queer 
name  for  a  plsce  so  high — Vastly  bad  coun- 
try this  of  yours,  Crowns. — What  are  sll 
those  stunted  poles,  like  cerceau  sticks, 
placed  in  the  ground  ?  What  do  you  culti- 
rate.  Crowns?"  "  The  vine.  Sir."  "Wine! 
wine!  dear  me!  neverknew  wine  grew  before. 
In  England  it  is  a  manufactory.  One  mo- 
ment— ^pardon — Mem : — ^Wine  grows  in — 
in—"  "  The  Canton  de  Vaud,  Sir."  «  In 
the  Canton  de  Vo— Tell  that  to  Carbonel 
and  Charles  Wright  when  I  go  back.  Is  it 
port,  pray  ?"  "  No,  Sir,  a  thin  white  wine." 
•*  Thin — ^white — ^wine — ^nins  up  sticks  in 
said  Vo."  "  Will  you  permit  me  to  help 
you,  Sir?"  demanded  Money  rather  im- 
patiently. **  What  have  you,  may  I  ask  ?" 
•<  JSouiUh  Sir."  *<  Bull  what?  have  you  no 
other  beef? — ^Mem:  people  living  near 
punch-bowl  eat  bull  beef.^  *'  There  is  a 
very  nice  culottes  Sir,  if  you  prefer  it.'* 
•*  Cn— what.  Three  Crowns  ?  Culotte  /— 
why,  in  France,  that  is — is — ^inexpressibles — 
Mem :  eat  inexpressibles  roasted— Breaches 
of  taste,  by  Reay — the  savages ! — that  will 
do  for  the  Bedford — mention  it  to  Joy^— the 
brutes! — ^Neither  bull  nor  breeches,  thank 
you  inexpressibly.  Money."  *'  A  Blanquette 
de  Vtaut  then,  if  you  like."  "  Blanket  de 
Vo !  a  cover  to  lay,  indeed,  Crowns.  Mem :  . 
itahabitants  of  Gin  stew  blankets  of  the 
country,  and  then  eat  them — the  Alsatians !" 
"  Poultry,  Sir,  if  vou  desire  it"  '<  Ah  I 
some  hopes  there.  Money — ^What  is  that  you 
hold?"  «*A  Pouiardey  Sir."  '<  Obliged, 
Crowns — no  PuU-hard,  thank  you;  devilish 
tough,  I  doubt— Mem :  Fowl  called  PuU- 
hard  at  Gin— Try  again,  my  man."  "  A 
DituUm  and  dona  son  jus.  Sir."  "  Ding 
donff  and  a  dancing  Jew ! — sort  of  stewed 
Rothschild,  I  suppose— Well !   if  I  don't 


mean  exactly  to  starve,  I  ibar  I  must  cvcB 
venture  on  the  Jew. — Not  bad,  by  Long— ^ 
Mem  :   Dancing  Jews   in  saoce   cimitid — 

mention  that  to  young  G ,  of  the  Tenth." 

The  business  of  mastication  arrested  for  a 
moment  the  sapient  remarks  of  the  ImpBtf' 
nble,  until  our  notice  was  again  attracted 
by  his  leaping  from  his  chair,  and  cutting 
divers  capers  around  the  room,  which,  ii 
they  did  honour  to  his  agility,  harmonized 
but  ill  with  the  precisian  starchness  of  his 
habiliments,  the  order  whereof  was  grievously 
derange  by  his  antics.—"  Water !  Water! 
Crownsw— I  have  emptied  the  vinegar  cruet 
by  mistake — Oh  Lud !  can  scarcely  breathe 
—Water !  Crowns,  water !  in  mercy."  "  It 
was  the  Vin  du  Pays,  I  assure  you,  Sir — 
nothing  else  upon  my  word."  "  Water! 
water !  oh — ^here — ^here  I  have  it."  "  No, 
Sir,  I  beg — ^that  is  Eau  de  Ceritee-^Kirtchen 
wasser-^Cherry  water." — '*  Any — any  water 
will  do,"v — and,  ere  Money  couM  arrest  his 
band,  the  water-sembling  but  fiery  fluid,  the 
ardent  spirit  of  the  cherry,  had  been  swal- 
lowed at  a  draught  He  gaped  and  i^ped 
for  breath— lie  groaned  and  writhed  in  tor- 
ment— and,  borne  out  in  the  arms  of  Crowns 
and  his  men,  the  spirit-stirring  Dandy  was 
removed  to  bed,  whence  he  arose  to  return, 
without  deUy,  to  London  by  the  shortest 
possible  road,  even  with  the  fear  of  another, 
jHeri  facias  before  his  eyes,  to  descant  on 
vinous  acidities,  Gin  Lakes,  and  the  livery 
consuming  Sp«  of  Vo. 

But  there  is  a  hardier,  bolder,  more  pre- 
suming race  of  juvenfle  fats,  who  are  the 
more  offensive  as  they  aje  the  more  intrusive. 
It  was  but  a  few  days  after  my  rencontre 
with  the  last  exquisite  I  have  named,  that, 
dinmg  at  the  Hotel  d'Anglelerre,  at  Lau- 
sanne, the  door  flew  open  with  a  crash,  which 
made  us  sll  start  from  our  seats;  and  we 
turned,  half  affrightedly,  to  observe  who  had 
thus  rudely  disturbed  the  repose  of  refecticm  ; 
but  we  resdopted  our  places  in  prudent 
silence,  as  a  youth,  fierce  of  aspect,  of  mili- 
tary port,  brass  forehead  and  brass  heels,  a 
profusk>n  of  rough  dark  hair,  "  streaming 
like  a  meteor,"  and  which  would  have  ter- 
rified the  graceful  locks  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  from  their  propriety,  stamped  inta 
the  room,  and  without  noticing  the  females 
present,  and  merely  casting  a  look  of  scorn 
and  of  contempt  at  our  really  well-fumishcd 
table,  advanced  in  ordinary  time  to  the 
glass,  each  step  shaking  the  crystal  on  the 
taUe  like  the  marble  tread  of  the  granite 
spectre  in  Don  Juan.  Having  regarded 
himself  with  a  fierce  but  somewhat  com- 
placent look,  he  broke  out  into  the  following 
soliloquy  : — *'  "\^le  place^  by  Jupiter ! — 
Lots  of  English  thougb---Papers  dull  as  a 
London  Sunday-^Duke  of  Cambridge  iU, 
they  say — ^poor  Duke  !^-Sir  William  Knigh- 
ton gone  to  the  Continent — extremely  odd 
that— Visit  to  the  Viceroy  sll  humbug- 
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Oime  to  a^t  the  Dnke  of  Branswlck— 

predoas    trump    that*  utne   Brunswick 

tnrableBome  chap  !— Hate  this  country  most 
dedded]y->haye  paid  my  bill,  md  D  I  O 
my  motto — Brutal  set  these  Swiss-  William 
Ten  all  fudge— no  such  man  ever  existed. — 
l>on  't  you  think  so,  Ma'am  ?"  he  Observed, 
in  half  turning  to  address  a  lady,  who, 
during  the  operation  of  self-admiration,  had 
caught  his  eye,  as  her  figure  stood  Reflected 
in  the  glass.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
native  of  the  country.  Sir,'*  was  the  reply. 
**  Indeed  !"  with  a  mingled  look  of  compas- 
sion and  contempt,  drawled  out  the  puppy—. 
**  extremely  sorry  for  you,  upon  my  honour." 
We  were  excesaiTely  annoyed  by  the  real 
or  ai&cted  ruffianism  of  this  mongrel ;  but  a 
geotleman  present,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  eyeing  him  with  curiosity,  presumed  to 
observe,  *^  that  he  greatly  feared  we  had  in- 
traded  into  his  apartment."—*'  Sar !"  with 
a  withering  stare  through  his  ktffnette,  was 
the  only  notice  this  suggestion  received  from 
its  object  The  gentleman,  unintimidated, 
however,  proceeded  in  stating  that  he  be- 
lieved  he  had  seen  the  intruder  before — 
^  Much  the  advantage  of  me,  *pon  honour,** 
said  the  beau  with  a  bitter  sneer.  *'  I  will 
be  plain  with  you,  Shr,**  continued « the 
other;  **  it  was  but  lately  that  I  was  dining 
at  Doiey  in  Franche  Comt^,  when  three  per. 
Sana  jdaoed  themselves  at  our  table  (Thoie^ 
one  or  them  a  female  (an  itinerant  actress,  I 
prerame) ;  the  others,  in  conformity  to  ge- 
octal  os^ge,  I  shall  denominate  men.  The 
UHJieuaiioa  of  the  new  eomers  soon  obliged 
an  the  other  femalaa  to  retreat  fnm  the 
RMm.  The  diligenee  was  announced  as  de- 
paitiiig  at  the  tame  moment,  or  I  should 
We  presumed  to  have  given  a  lessoli  to  one 
of  tho  ofindfaig  parties,  which  it  may  not 
yet  be  too  late  to  afibid."  Having  grtduaUy 
sidkd  to  the  door  during  this  oration,  as  the 
gentleman  terminated  his  addiess,  the  dii- 
comlited  exquisite  hesitated  not  to  dart  from 
the  room  with  admirable  speed;  and  once 
quit  of  his  offensive  presence,  somewhat  of 
curiosity  remained  in  us  as  to  who  or  what 
he  ihigfat  be.  •«  Un  ohevaUer  AnglaUy** 
said  the  waiting.maid  as  she  left  the  room ; 
but  she  soon  returned  with  something  she 
said  the  chevalier  had  left  behind  hbn  in  hb 
hasty  CsreweU.  It  resembled  a  large  porter 
femUe;  but  dipping  from  her  fingers,  while 
she  grsaped  one  end,  the  other  by  regularly 
descoidsng  evolutions  marvellously  extended 
itself.  It  was  a  book  of  patterns!  long 
dotfas  and  broad,  merinos  and  kerseymeres ; 
evincing  that  the  chevalier  united  busIneA 
to  plM^e  in  his  travels;  and,  notwith. 
sfafiding  hia  rank,  did  not  disdain  to  be  use- 
ful in  pn)euxing  a  more  extended  consump- 
tion 00  the  Continent  of  the  manufactures  of 
his  nattre  country.— JVtfto  Monthly  Mag. 


DIRGE. 


TO  THB  MEMORY  or  MISS  ELLEN  GEE,  OF 
HEW,  WHO  DIED  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OV 
BEING  8TUNO  IN  THE  EYE.  ' 


PatKLlsa,  yet  hapten  maid  of  QI 

Acionipiisli'd  l^NG! 
Never  a^ain  alioJI  1  and  U 

Tof^tlieriip  ourT. 

For  ab!  the  Fates!  1  know  not  Y, 

Scot  'midst  the  flowera  a  B, 
Which  %eD'inoua  stung  her  iu  the  I, 

So  that  she  could  noi  C. 

JLN  exelaim'd, '« Vile  spiteful  B! 

If  ever  I  catch  U 
On  iet'mine,  roaebud ,  or  awe^t  P, 

i^JI  chao|^  your  stiugiuip  Q. 

*'  I  'II  send  yon  like  a  iamb  or  V, 

Acroas  the  Atlantic  C, 
From  ourd^liirlitfal  village  Q. 

TodisUutOYE. 

"  A  stream  runt  from  my  wounded  I. 

Salt  ftf  the  briny  C, 
At  lapid  aa  the  X  or  Y: 

The  OIO,  or  D. 

**  Then  fare  thee  ill  insennte  B ! 

Who  ttonif,  nor  yet  knew  Y : 
Sinre,  not  f<>r  wealthy  Durham  C 

Would  I  have  lost  my  1." 

They  bear  with  tears  h\r  LNG 

In  funeral  RA, 
A  clay-cold  corse  now  doMm*d  to  B. 

Wliilst  1  monru  her  DK. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Q,  then  •ban  each  B, 

List  to  the  rea«>ti  Y  • 
For  should  a  B  C  U  at  T, 

He  'II  surely  sting  your  1. 

Now  in  a  nave  L  deep  in  U, 

She  *B  cMd  as  culd  can  be ; 
Whilst  robma  ting  upon  a  U, 

Her  dirge  and  LllO.-~Nn$  MmtUg  Mmf. 


EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  HUMAN 
BODY. 


Av  experiment  to  asoerttin  the  degree  of 
heat  it  is  pouiUe  fat  man  to  bear,  waa  Utely 
made  at  the  New  TItoU,  M  Paria,  in  the 
presenoe  of  a  company  of  about  200  peraona^ 
amongat  whom  were  many  profeaMra,  ■»> 
▼ana,  and  plmiologiata,  who  had  been  ape- 
eiatly  in^lled  to  attend  by  the  phyaidan 
Robertson,  director  of  that  estabUwrnent. 
The  man  on  whom  the  experiment  waa  made 
ia  at)paniud  of  Andaluaia,  named  Martines, 
aged  43.  A  cylindrical  oven  in  the  shi^  of 
a  dome  had  been  heated  for  four  hours  by  A 
^fxj  powerful  fire.  At  ten  roinutea  paat 
eight  the  l^aniard,  having  on  large  paata- 
loons  of  red  flannel,  a  thick  cloak  also  of 
flannel,  and  a  larg«  felt,  aftto.  the  fmMtm  of 
straw  hats,  went  into  the  oven,  where  be  re- 
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mained,  seated  on  a  foolttool,  daring  four, 
teen  minutes,  exposed  to  a  heat  of  from 
forty.fiye  to  fifty  aegrees  of  a  metalHc  ther- 
momftcr,  the  gradation  of  which  did  not  go 
higher  than  my.  He  sang  a  Spanish  song 
while  a  fowl  was  roasted  by  his  side.  At 
his  coming  out  of  the  oven,  the  physidans 
found  that  his  pulse  beat  134  pukslioiia'a 
minute,  though  it  was  but  72  at  his  going 
in.  The  oven  being  heated  anew  for  a  se* 
oond  experiment,  the  Spaniard  re-entered,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  same  attitude,  at  three 
quarte  rspast  eight,  ate  the  fbwl,  and  drank 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  ihe  health  of  the  specta- 
tors. .  At  coming  uut  his  pulse  beat  176, 
and  the  thermometer  indicated  a  heat  of  110 
degrees  of  Reaumur.  Finally,  for  th^  third 
and  last  experiment,  which  almost  imme- 
diately followed  the  second,  he  was  stretched 
on  a  plank,  surrounded  with  lighted  candles, 
and  Uius  put  into  the  oven,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  closed  this  time.-  He  was  there 
nearly  five  minutes,  when  all  the  spectators 
cried  out — *'*'  Enough  I  enough  i"  and  anxi- 
ously hastened  to  take  him  out.  A  noxious 
and  suffocating  vapour  of  tallow  filled  the 
inside  of  the  oven,  and  all  the  candles  were 
extinguished  and  melted.  The  Spaniard, 
whose  pulse  beat  200  at  coming  out  of  this 
gulf  of  heat,  inunediately  threw  himself  into 
a  cold  bath,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
after  was  on  his  feet  safe  and  sound. 

*^  In  this,*'  says  the  Monthly  Magaxine, 
*'  there  is  nothing  new.  Br.  Blagden,  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society  about  thirty  years 
since,  remained,  accompanied  by  a  female 
dog,  during  eight  minutes,  in  anoven  heated  to 
100  degrees  of  Reaumur,  20  degrees  above  the 
point  at  which  water  boils.  Water,  although 
covered  with  oil,  boiled  dose  to  him,  and  in 
thirteen  minutes,  the  hot  air.  being  concen- 
trated by  a  pair  of  bellows,  some  beef  waa 
dressed  in  the  same  place..  Two  French 
academicians  of  the  last  century,  saw  at 
Laroobefoucault  a  man,  who,  from  habit, 
supported  during  ten  minutes  the  heat  of  an 
oven,  in  which  fruits  and  meats  were  cooked ; 
they  found  the  heat  to  be  112  degrees  of 
Reaumur,  S2  degrees  above  that  of  boiling 
water.  The  rarity  of  the  air,  its  weak  con- 
duoting  power,  and  ita  small  capacity  for 
caloric,  serve  ta  explain  how  &  person  can 
exist  in  so  warm  an  atmoajdheiB.  It  is  by 
its  action  upon  the  akin,  and  the  conse- 
quences whioi  ensue  from  that,  that  fire  be- 
comes injurious.  Now  the  %aniaid  who  haa 
been  exhibiting  himsdf  in  Parte,  ia  wrapped 
up  in  wide  pantaloons,  en  molkUmy  of  red 
wool,  a  loose  mantle  also  of  wool,  and  wears 
on  his  head  a  great  quilted  Mt  «ap ;  and  the 
wool  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  their 
wonder-working  genius,  like  the  Monsieur 
Vdocipede  recently  hnportcd  into  this  coun- 
try, should  awaken  the  astonishment  of  the 
ignorant  alone." 


Tim  E3IPEROR  NAPOLEOX. 


PsoPrE  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  a 
decided  passion  of  the  emperor  for  women  : 
it  was  not  predominant  in  him.  He  loved 
them,  but  knew  how  to  respect  them ;  and  I 
have  witnessed  the  delicacy  of  his  intercourse 
with  them,  when  his  long  absence  placed  him 
in  the  same  case  with  ail  the  officers  of  his 
army. 

During  his  residence  at  Vienna,  between 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  tlie  signature  of 
the  peace,  he  had  occasion  to  remark  a  young 
female  who  pleased  him.  As  chance  would 
have  it,  she  had  herself  taken  a  particular 
fancy  to  the  emperor,  and  she  accepted  the 
proposal  nuMle  to  her  to  go  one  evening  to 
the  palace  of  SchSnbrunn.  She  spoke  only 
German  and  Italian;  but  as  the  emperor 
spoke  ^e  latter  language,  they  soon  became 
acquainted.  He  was  astonished  to  learn  from 
this  young  woman  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  respectable  parents,  an^  that  in  coming  to 
see  him  she  had  been  swayed  by  an  admira- 
tion which  had  excited  in  her  heart  a  seriti. 
ment  she  had  never  yet  known  or  felt  for  any 
person  whatever.  This,  though  a  rare  cir. 
cumstance,  was  ascertained  to  be  a  fact ;  the 
emperor  respeicted  the  innocence  of  the  young 
lady,  sent  her  home,  caused  arrangements  to 
be  niade  for  her  settlement  in  life,  and  gave 
her  a  portion.  Napoleon  delighted  in  the 
conversation  of  an  intelligent  woman,  and 
preferred  it  to  every  kind  of  aniusement.— 
Memmrt  qfthe  Duke  ofUovigo, 


PIETY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MONT. 
MORENCY. 

The  celebrated  Montmorency,  who  filled 
successively  the  offices  of  Premier  Baron, 
Marshal,  Grand  Master,  and,  finally,  Con. 
subleof  France,  professed,  and  was  accounted 
to  be  exceedingly  pious.  His  disposition 
was  harsh,  austere,  dicUtorial,  and  im- 
patient,  but  then  he  never  failed  every 
morning  to  say  his  pater  nosters,  and  this, 
whether  he  staid  at  home,  or  mounted  on 
horseback  to  inspect  the  army.  His  religion 
was  undoubtedly  much  more  that  of  a  aol- 
dier  than  of  a  ChritHan. 

A  common  saying  with  the  army  was^. 
^'  Take  care  of  the  pater  nosters  of  Monsieur 
tlie  Constable ;"  for  his  way  on  these  occa. 
sions,  while  reciting  or  muttering  them,  as 
any  disorders  or  irregularities  came  in  view, 
was  to  cry — *^  Take  me  up  such  a  man — 
Tie  that  other  to  a  tree  and  shoot  him — ^Cut 
me  in  pieces  those  scoundrels  who  hold  out 
that  steeple  against  the  king — Bum  this  vil. 
lege  Set  fixe  to  the  country  for  a  quarter  of 
a  league  round ;"  and  all  this  without  any 
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sent  from  his  regiment.    His' appearance  was 
meagre  and  attenuated ;    be  had  lost  nearly 


intermisskm  of  his  paters  till  he  had  finished 

them»  as  he  would  hare  thought  it  a  great    ^ ,„„,  „^^, 

■in  to  put  Uiem  off  for  another  hour,  fso    the^hole  of  his  tecthr^ceptafew'st^^ 

tender  was  fais  conscience.  --  '— *     •^•-  ^-'- ^-  -  -    * 

This  scrupulous  derotion,  and  bis  intole- 
rnit  seal  against  heresy,  have,  liowevcr,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  epithet  of  a  ChistwH 
herm ;  and  he  prided  himself  in  not)iing  more 
than  on  being  the  first  Christian  baron  of 
Europe.  His  great  political  inaxin!^ 
** one  faith,  one  law,  one  king." 


THE    SPIRIT*S    LAND. 

BY  JOHN  MALCOLM. 


Thb  Spirit's  Land!— vbfrt  w  that  bad 

Qt  wbich  oor  faihera  tell  \ 
Oo  «bnw  mysteriouii,  viewles.^  strand, 

Eanh'»  parted  inillioiigdvreil! 
Beyood  the  bn^rht  snd  starry  sphere, 

CreatioD'a  flaming  apiice  lemoie ; 
Bey««d  ihe  measureless  career, 

The  pbanttim  flight  of  thought.  , 

There,  fadeless  floveis  their  blonoma  wate 

Beneath  a  iloudlesM  sky ; 
And  there  ibe  latest  liogering  tear 

!•  wi[icd  rn»in  every  eye; 
Aad  souls  beneath  the  trees  of  life 

Repi«e  ujMo  that  bles»ed  shore, 
Where  paiu,  and  toil,  and  storui,  aud  strife, 

aUiiill  uerer  reach  them  more. 

*^  y***  "welbiiiks,  a  chastened  woe 

E'en  there  nuy  prompt  the  sigh— 
Sveetsorrowrs  we  would  not  furego 

For  caJm,  uoroiagied  joy, 
Whea  siiaiiiS  fiom  aiiueJ-harns  may  stray 

C>B  heaveniy  airs,  of  mortal  biith, 
That  we  h«ve  heard  far,  far  away, 

Amid  the  bowers  of  eaitb. 

Ah !  then  perchance,  their  saddening  spell. 

That  from  obil v  iuu  saves, 
'  May  wander,  like  a  loni  fitreweil, 

rrtrm'thi*  dim  land  of  prravt-s ; 
Aod,  like  the  vimou  of  a  Jreum, 

ISbed  on  the  disembodied  raiud, 
Of  raoitat  life  a  dying  gleam, 

And  l«ned  ones  lelt  behind. 

^  «^».  1  will.  I  must  believe 

Thai  Natiiie's  sacred  ties 
Innrive,  and  to  the  spirit  cleave, 

laMMrtalia the  Skies; 
And  that  imperfiKt  wer«  my  bliss 

Ici  lieaveo  itself,  and  daslied  with  care, 
■'Ukase  1  loved  on  earth  should  mias 

ThepaUi  that  ieadeth  there. 


ANECDOTES  OF  COL.  VELLET. 


LieuTESfAfiT  Colonel  Conrad  Vellet,  was 
of  French  extraction.  He  was  a  person  of 
CDntiderable  fortune,  but  sb  enamoured  of 
his  military  daties  as  never  to  have  been  ab* 
Vot.  1.  •C 


in  front ;  his  hair  was  thinly  scattered  over  a 
long  head  ;  his  clothes,  from  tlie  spareness 
of  his  person,  sat  loosely  on  him,  and  he 
wore  a  pair  of  long  boots,  in  each  of  whidi 
von  might  have  tiirust  a  day*s  provision ; 
but  with  all .  he  was  a  highly  incritorious 
officer. 

When  on  service  in  France  he  had  the 
command  of  a  fort,  which*  although  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  a  very  superior  force, 
he  held  until  his  provisions  entirely  failed, 
and  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any. 
Almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  he  capitulated, 
ai)d  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  fortress 
with  the  honours  of  war.  Having  marched 
about  two  miles,  he  understood  from  some 
peasants  tliat  he  had  been  misinfurnicd  re- 
specting the  amount  of  the  force  to  which  he 
had  given  up  the  fortress  :  he  counter- 
marched his  men,  and  retook  what  he  had 
only  a  few  hours  before  vAratetl. 

He  never  forgot  anv  thing  like  an  annoy- 
ance offered  to  him,  however  unintentional. 
An  officer,  by  accident,  trod  on  his  toes, 
when  quartered  in  Malta ;  ten  years  after- 
words he  sat  next  thin  gentleman  at  the  com- 
mander-in-chiefs table  at  Madras.  Vcllet 
quietly  put  his  heel  on  the  gentleman's  toe, 
of  which  tlie  other  did  not  take  notice ;  on 
his  repeating  it  the  gentleman  said — **  Colo- 
nel Vellet,  this  is  the  second  time.  Sir,  you 
have  trod  on  my  toe.  I  am  troubled  with 
the  gout,  aud  must  request  you  will  not  do  so 
again.'*  The  colonel  replied — **  Yes,  I  know 
I  did,  but  you  trod  on  my  toe  ten  years  ago 
in  Malta — we  arc  quits  now."  ' 

He  had  been  billeted  in  a  house,  when  a 
subaltern,  with  General  Mude  ;  he  was  then 
the  senior ;  they  had  only  one  room  between 
them.  Mude  was  continually  taking  long 
strides  across  the  room,  and  whistling,  which 
the  other  did  not  like :  he  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  marked  a  division  in  tlte  apartment, 
appropriating  the  better  half  to  himself;  he 
tlien  requested  Mude  not  to  overstep  the 
boundary,  and  to  whistle  so  as  not  to  be 
heard  b^nd  it. 

The  colonel  had  preserved  every  suit  of 
clothes  since  his  first  entering  the  army,  with 
all  his  appointments,  never  giving  any  thing 
of  this  desciiption  away ;  and  as  he  had  been 
forty-five  yean  in  cmr  regiment,  it  may  be 
concluded  he  had  a  considerable  stock  on 
band.  He  had,  while  in  Egypt,  bottled 
several  dozens  of  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  all  his 
campaigns. 

On  a  march  he  generally  had  about  two 
hundred  coolies,  or  native  porters,  whom  he 
used  to  muster  on  coming  to  his  ground.  He 
bad  always  a  fine  stud,  and  when  marching, 
about  ten  of  his  horses  would  be  led  by  their 
grooms^  with  old  jack-bootS;  or  some  Euch 
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rnbbisb  tlirown  nerou  them ;  the  boots  would 
be  ermnmed  with  all  kinds  of  rags,  papers, 
orderly  books,  &c.  His  palanquio,  in  which 
he  sddom  trardled,  was  similarly  filled. 

It  would  nearly  fill  a  Tohime  did  I  deUil 
aft  length  all  my  reooUecUons  of  this  coloners 
pemliar  sayings  and  doings. 

There  was  one  excellent  trait  in  his  cha« 
racter  which  I  hope  may,  witb  deferrace  to 
those  in  authority  over  us,  operate  as  an  ex- 
citement to  odier  commanding  officers  to 
enralate.  The  colonel  kept  most  excellent 
wines,  and  frequently  entertained  the  of- 
ficers ;  and  if  their  was  a  greater  projlortion 
of  one  rank  inrited  to  his  teble  than  another, 
the  sabattemsof  his  regiment  were  the  oAen- 
est  honoored  by  what  were  facetkrasly 
termed  Vellet's  provokes.— The  SubttUwrWs 
Log  Book, 


sent  to  Corfu,  and  received  into  the  as^rlimt 
preparad  for  these  rictims  of  war  and  bar- 
barity.  Judge  of  Sophia's  astonishment, 
when  the  first  person  she  cast  her  e5res  upon 
in  this  place,  was  her  own  danghter,  the  fttir 
Crepnla,  whom  she  had  devoted  to  death,  in 
order  to  preserve  her  from  a  more  cruel  fate ! 
The  singular  beauty  of  this  damsel  batf 
struck  the  Turks,  who  finding  Wbe  yet  ' 
breathed,  aJthougb  her  wound  appeared  mor- 
tal, took  such  extreme  care  of  her  t!»t  she 
recovered.  This  miraculous  preservation  so 
forcibly  excited  the  curiosity  and  the  interest 
of  the  agents  employed  in  the  redemptioii  of 
captives,  that  the  amiable  Crepida  was  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  to  her  relations,  who 
had  been  inconaolaUe  at  her  h)8&—^«<iif'c 
JoumaL 


HEROISM  OP  THE  MODERN 
GREEKS. 


The  following  remarkable  incident  is  related 
by  an  English  philbcllenist,  who  has  long 
resided  in  Greece,  as  a  proof  that  the  modern 
Greeks  have  not  degenerated. 

Sophia  Condulina  was  the  wife  of  an  officer 
of  rank,  who  was  killed  during  the  siege  of 
Missolongbi.  She  succeeded  in  escaping 
with  her  son  and  daughter  (the  latter  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman  of  sixteen),  when  the 
Turks  entered  the  place.  The  fugitives, 
however,  had  reached  but  a  short  distance 
from  its  diUpidated  walls,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  troop  of  Turkish  cavalry.  Sophia 
instantly  formed  her  resolution  :  she  ordered 
her  son  to  discharge  bis  pistol  at  his  sister's 
hefd.  This  dreadful  order  was  executed,  and 
the  young  virgin  fell  bathed  with  her  blood'. 
thR  mother  and  son  endeavoured  to  gain  a 
cavern  where  they  might  conceal  themselves ; 
but,  Just  at  the  moment  when  they  reached 
this  asylum,  the  son  was  sthick  by  a  bullet 
which  broke  his  leg.  Sophia  took  the 
wounded  youth  upon  her  shoulders,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  him  into  the  cavern ; 
but  the  Turks  followed  close  upon  them, 
and  pistols  were  presented  at  the  two  fbgi- 
tives,  when  the  mother  loudly  exclaimed-^ 
**  Barbarians !  do  you  not  perceive  tiuit  I  am  a 
woman  ?"  The  exdamation  was  not  without 
iu  effect,  even  in  that  day  of  slaughter :  the 
lives  of  the  mother  and  the  son  were  spared ; 
but  they  could  not  avoid  slavery. 

Hitherto  the  adventure  is  not  dMn- 
guished  from  those  tragical  incidents  of  which 
a  town  taken  by  assault  allbrds  so  many 
alfecting  examples;  but  the  sequel  is  re- 
tnarltabk.  The  mother  and  son  were  both 
r«deemed  by  the  Continental  Committee  em- 
ployed in  this  i^tk  of  huAiafllty ;  they  were 


SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS  IN 
CYRENAIS. 


TiiR  sepulchres  of  Maarah  afforded  a  curi- 
ous spectacle,  and  one  which  suggested 
many  reflections.  It  was  not  without  sur- 
prise that,  at  the  entrance  of  these  ancient 
sepulchres,  we  beheld,  instead  of  grave- 
digger's  instruments,  muskets  with  fixed 
bayonets:  that  in  these  caverns,  formerly 
consecrated  to  grief  and  silence,  wc  heard  the 
noisy  ebullitions  of  savage  gaiety.  We  were 
not  less  struck  at  seeing  the  Arabs  place  their 
daily  food  even  at  the  bottom  of  sarcophagi, 
and  little  beings  just  entered  into  the  world 
— sucking  infants — disporting  naked  in  the 
monolithic  vessels,  where  heretofore  the 
corpses  were  purified  before  they  were  depo- 
sited in  the  tombs.  But,  more  especially, 
it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  feeling  a 
painful  impression  at  the  sight  of  antique 
bones,  disturbed,  after  a  repose  of  several 
centuries,  taken  from  their  coffins,  and  em- 
ployed as  shuttles  for  weaving  coarse  cloths! 
lliis  approximation  of  remote  epochs,  this 
revolution  of  customs,  produces  strange  con- 
trasts in  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  which 
arrests  his  attention,  and  disposes  him  to 
reflection.— JIf.  Pacho's  Votfogt  dan*  la 
CyrAuiique. 


ANECDOTES  OF  BARRY,  THE 
FAINTER. 


The  professor  Barry  was  better  known  for 
having  painted  those  Immense  mctnres  in  the 
great  room  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  than  for  any  superiority  of 
talent  displayed  in  the  perfbrmanCes.  He 
came  over  from  Ireland  full  of  that  entfaii- 
siasm  and  self-approbatiODf  whkh  diBtih- 
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ifi  Iha  aativM  6f  «lut  Wud.    in 
i  h»  iaSkd  of  obUiniiicf  the  pmtmiafe 
hm  hmiSoot^  MrtiHplad,  Mid  took  up  Ids 

iw  of  a  tealor  in  WUtdi- 

,  vli»  mppoBUri  lum  with  boaid 

pdnnag  th«  whole  time  thai  he 

E  the  picWies  to  which  I  hate  al- 

debl  in  thit  case  cooftnetod 

avdipaidU 

BaiTf  aoM  hie  pictaees  to  the  eociety  in 
the  AMfM»  for  an  anmiity  daring  hie  Ule 
of  thifty  poiiw|s>  «Bd  removwd  to  a  smili 
dirtgr  honae  in  CaBHe-etreet,  where  he  con- 
tinned  in  duat  and  filth  to  the  time  of  hie 
deethy  not  ajhnnn§r  any  one  to  come  near 
him  for  the  purpoeee  of  cieenlinesb  He 
wee  a  learned  man,  as  far  as  concerned  his 
piofessiony  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
he  was  made  professor  of  painting  in  the 
Royal  Academy;  but  in  ids  lectures  he 
attacked  the  president  and  other  members, 
whose  works  iie  tlMi^t  defective,  while  he 
*held  op  his  own  as  models  of  perfection. 

Barry  was  of  a  most  sordid  snd  mean 
dispoaition,  so  that  he  would  often  declare, 
DO  man  ought  to  spend  more  than  four- 
pence  a  day ;  yet  his  spirit  was  such,  that 
when  intrited,  out  of  respect  to  his  leamiug  in 
the  arts,  to  dine  with  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
or  sny  other  nobleman,  be  always  put  a  half- 
crown  under  bis  ^ate  when  liie  had  done 
eating,  to  pay  for  his  dmner. 

Bat  he  was  as  indiscriminately  morose  as 
be  was  penurious.  The  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, president  of  that  institution  which  had 
purchased  Barry's  laige  pictures,  called  upon 
him  one  morning.  Barry  opened  the  door 
himself,  which  sent  down  clouds  of  dust, 
whilst  the  duke,  not  being  permitted  to 
enter,  said — ^'  Mr.  Barry,  f  wish  you  to 
make  a  portrait  of  me." — *'  Then,"  said  the 
cynical  artist,  <*  so  to  Romney  in  the  square ; 
he  painti  blockheads,  I  do  notj*'  and  shut 
the  door  in  the  duke's  lace. 


wvn  and  hb  wife*a  daut.  firery  obstsele 
was ihraarn  in  the  way«f  ita  rqimentation$ 
at  last,  aU  the  beit  parts  oi  **  La  Centre)^ 
UUf*  were  foieed  into  it,  to  add  importanoe 
tothcnaitaof  theotherperfenneKB.  Indeed, 
from  OMi  same  oaase,  1  nerer  had  the  lull  ad- 
▼antsge  of  that  ralnahle  perfomiei^a  services, 
if  the  sense  of  an  opsrs  is  worth  any  thing, 
let  the  effect  of  thiscvrionaproeessbeima- 
finad.  Do  not  let  it  be  aopposed  thai  the 
flsanager  has  anv  power  to  decide  in  a  esse 
like  this.  PmbiMy  the  opem  is  already  ad- 
vnrtitod  for  performance,  in  whi<^  case,  **  I 
wil  not  pfaqr  this  I"^**  >Du>^  l>Ave  its  w^. 
The  opera  being  announced,  mant  go  oa, 
and  Goneesskms  mint  be  made,  as  it  csnnot 
be  represented  without  the  perforaier  in 


BEHIND  THE  SC^^NES. 


Tbc  jeslonsies,  the  intrigues,  perpetually  at 
wmk  behi|ul  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  cannot 
be  detailed,  any  more  than  the  fluctuations  of 
the  currents  of  air  along  the  streets.  They 
form  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Lei  a  new  cpera  be  intended  to  be  brought 
forwafd.  Signor  This  will  not  sing  his  part, 
becanse  it  is  not  prominent  enough ;  so,  to 
enrich  it,  a  gathering  must  be  made  of  airs 
£rom  dher  operas,  no  matter  whether  by  the 
same  composer  or  not,  nor  whether  there  be 
any  coogruitv  between  the  style  of  the  original 
piece  iaA  tne  adventitious  passages  intro- 
duced. De  Begnis,  who,  from  some  cause, 
or  no  cause,  was  disliked.by  the  other  per- 
fonaezi^  choae  "  //  I'wcq  in  lialwi*  for  h^ 


Imsgine  the  director  entering :  '*  Sir,  Mr. 
A.  B.  won't  go  on  widi  the  rehearsal." 
^  Indeed !  why  not  ?"  ''  He  says  vou  ought 
to  do  so  and  so  for  him,  and  he  renises  to  go 
on  till  it  is  done.*'  While  this  is  in  discus- 
sion, behold  an  ambasssdor  from  &e  other 
performers.  *'  The  singers.  Sir,  say  dicy 
can 't  wait  at  the  theatre  all  day ;  if  the  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  A.  B.  is  not  settled, 
they  must  go  home.*'  What  is  the  refoge  of 
the  manager  ?  If  he  remains  steadfast,  an 
appesl  to  tiie  conmuttee  is  an  engine  of  con- 
fusion quite  at  hand,  especially  if  the  com- 
plainant happen  to  be  a  jo/t>  datuttue. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  ballet-master  to  de- 
sign the  ballets — to  lay  out  in  detail  the  stoiy 
they  involve,  and  direct  the  character  of 
dance  appropriate  to  each  atep  of  the  piece. 
Here,  as  in  the  opera,  a  performer,  who  ima- 
gines his  part  too  meagre  in  opportunities  of 
display,  niakes  no  scruple  of  introducing  an 
excrescence  in  the  shape  of  a  pcu  «eu/,  or 
whatever  eUe  may  strike  his  fancy  j  and  un- 
less this  is  consented  to,  there  is  an  end  of 
tiie  performance.  Hence  it  is  not  vc^ry  un- 
usual to  see  a  despairing  lover  express  liis 
grief  in  a  pirouette,  or  a  beauty,  flying  from 
pursuit,  effect  her  escape  in  a  minuet,  40 
judiciously  are  these  gratuitous  additions 
<^ften  introduced. 

The  ballet-master,  knowing  too  well  that 
he  cannot  guard  against  these  derangements 
of  his  Dioductions,  consoles  himself  by 
making  his  ballet  as  splendid  and  decorative 
as  possible,  in  order  to  reap  some  credit  from 
his  performances.  The  expense  of  ^  this,  not 
being  borne  by  himself,  is,  of  course,  no  ob- 
ject, though  he  may  consult  the  manager  fs 
to  the  limits  of  the  expenditure.  If  he  does 
this,  it  is,  however,  only  to  go  beyond  the 
prescribed  boundaries  in  every  way.  A  com- 
poser is  to  be  engii^^  to  furnish  the  music 
for  the  ballet.  "  Give  him  twenty  pounds/' 
says  the  mansger ;  and  the  baUet-master 
forthwith  goes  to  him,  and  says — "  Write 
down  thirty,  and  let  the  music  for  my  ballet 
be  so  much  the  better."  Tlie  day  before  the 
performaace  the  composer  preseiits  his  de- 
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muid ;  beings  half  as  much  again  as  the  ma- 
nager prescribed,  he  demurs :  "  Very  well," 
says  the  composer,  '*  then  mv  music  shall 
not  be  played  to-morrow  night*'  But  no 
other  music  can  be  got  in  time,  and,  par  c«ft- 
t^quence,  the  conclusion  is  obvious. 

Thus  it  is,  that  from  the  jnrima  donna  to 
the  guardian  of  the  lamps,  every  body  has 
-views  to  answer,  and  a  reputation  to  support 
or  extend,  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
individual,  who  is  blamed  fpr  every  failure, 
but  not  credited  for  any  success. 

I  was  dining  one  day  with  Taylor,  when 
the  subject  of  capital  punishments  was 
started;  during  the  discussion  of  which 
Taylor  remained  in  a  reverie.  A  gentleman 
at  table  strongly  advocated  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishments  in  all  cases. 

^  What  would  yon  inflict,  then,  on  a  cri- 
minal of  the  worst  kind  ?"  asked  another. 

"By  ,"  said   Tayk)r,  starting  up* 

*«  make  him  manager  of  the  Opera  House." 

Taylor  said  something  worse,  hut  we  can- 
not quote  it — Seven  Yectn  of  the  King* 9 
'  Theatre^  by  Ebers. 


established  as  its  author  and  mniidaa.  Tlie 
latter  we  arrive  at,  in  conclusion,  to  be  Dr. 
Bull,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  oecaskm  to 
be  In  celebrstioa  of  the  providential  escape 
of  the  British  monarch  from  the  Powder 
Plot,  and  not  in  congratulation  of  George  II. 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  Jacobins  at 
the  battle  of  Culk)den  (which,  revived  at  that 
period,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  this 
anthem  was  a  war  song,  in  which  acceptation 
we  have  generally  sung  it).  But  auch  is  the 
happy  and  felicitous  tnrn  of  hmguage  be- 
longing to  this  popular  composition,  it  is 
rendered  applicable  to  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  reigning  Ung  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  ages. 


ROSSINL 


«  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING." 
(From  the  Naval  and  MiRtary  Magazine.} 

In  a  work  by  Mr.  Richard  Qark,  "  On  the 
History  and  Origin  of  the  National  An- 
them,*' the  reader  is  led  by  inferences, 
amounting  in  effect  to  circumstantial  and  in- 
disputable evidence,  to  conclude  that  this 
antliem,  which  has  maintained  such  constant 
possession  of  the  public  feelings,  which  not 
to  know  would  bring  into  question  the  very 
legitimacy  of  our  birth,  and  not  to  sing  when 
called  upon  for  it,  be  considered  a  proof  of 
determined  disloyalty,  was  composed,  the 
words  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  music  (a 
curious  coincidence  of  names)  by  Dr.  John 
Bull,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  tirst  performed 
before  Kiog  James,  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors, 
July  16,  1607,  for  the  purpose  of  congratu- 
lating his  Majesty  on  his  happy  escape  from 
the  Powder  Plot  It  laid  dormant  for  many 
years,  but  was  at  length  revived  in  1745 
(the  year  of  the  Scotch  rebellion),  and 
brought  forward  at  Drury-hine  Theatre  by 
Mrs.  Cibber,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Arne,  who 
arranged  the  tune  for  the  band.  Mr.  Clark 
has  been  at  much  pains  in  investigating  his 
.  subject,  and  arriving  at  the  solid  grounds  he 
has  for  maintaining  this  long-disputed  com- 
position to  be  Uie  production  of  the  parties  to 
whom  he  assigns  it  He  has  deduced  proofs 
of  the  fallibility  with  which  it  has  been 
attributed  to  some  other  persons.  The  time 
and  the  occaswn  which  we  rise  to  the 
'<  National  Anthem/*  he  has  also  as  fully 


Rossiiri  has  promised— but  promising  with 
him  is  not  tantamount  to  performing— to  pre- 
pare an  opera  for  the  King's  Theatre,  agabist 
the  ensuing  season,  the  foundation  to  be  his 
Matilde  de  Shabran^  which  he  Is  to  alter, 
amend,  and  augment,  in  the  maimer  he 
treated  his  Viaggia  a  ReinUy  when  he  con- 
verted it  into  Le  Comte  Org,  If  he  is  not 
more  successful  than  in  the  latter  opera,  he 
may  as  weU  spare  himself  the  trouble ;  or 
rather,  save  our  Italian  Theatre  the  expense. 
The  chances  are,  that  he  will  produce  no- 
thing more  of  consequence;  he  is  grown 
rich  and  fond  of  indulgence,  lies  late  in  bed, 
and  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  the  table  without 
restraint  He  is,  nevertheless,  still  employ- 
ing himself,  it  is  said,  on  his  Guillawn^  Telly 
for  the  Acadttnie  Royale  de  Musique,  My 
belief  is  that  he  will  long  continue  to  be  still 
employed  on  it,  unless  he  is  allowed  to  make 
it  a  pasticcio,  by  constructing  it  chiefly  of 
materials  from  these  least  known  and  un^ 
successful  operas — Diary  of  a  Dilettante^  «u 
the  Harmonicoiu 


CIMAROSA. 

CiMABOSA,  the  glory  of  his  school,  and  the 
most  brilliant  musical  genius  Italy  ever  pro- 
duced, may  truly  be  called  il  Dio  deW  opera 
buffo.  In  this  style  his  ^^  MalHmoMO 
Segreto'*  (The  Clandestine  RIamage)  never 
has  been  surpassed.  The  transport  with 
which  this  opera  was  heard  in  every  capital 
of  Europe,  resembled  a  delirium :  it  turned 
the  hcaS  even  of  the  phlegmatic  Germans, 
whose  musical  enthusiasm,  profound  «»  1*  *»» 
seldom  breaks  in  vivacious  excesses.  Whoi 
it  was  performed  before  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
he  invited  all  the  singers  to  a  banquet,  and 
then.  In  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  sent  them  ^ 
back  to  the  theatre,  to  play  and  sing  the 
whole  opera  over  again.    This  was  truly  an 
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impciial  eaeore !  Of  Cimwott's  aeriouk 
opena,  the  **  OroMMi  e  CuraxxV*  is  best 
luwwn  in  England.  All  his  music  abounds 
with  energy,  fancy,  and  passion. — Foreign 
Bemew. 


KEAN  AND  MACREADY. 
{From  the  Revue  Encyclopkdique,) 


Macready,  and  we  ,have  little  to  add  to  it. 
Of  the  three  tragedians  «ho  share  the 
applause  of  the  Englihh  public,*  Macready 
in  the  one  whom  wc  prefer.  It  is  he  who 
appears  to  us  to  possess,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  secret  of  speaking  to  the  kouI, 
and  the  gift  of  creating  emotion  i  It  is  he  who 
approximates  the  raost  nearly  to  our  taste, 
by  being  natural  i'ithout  vulgarity,  and 
elegant  without  affectation.  lie  is  occasion- 
ally chargeable  with  action  a  little  formal, 
with  attitude  a  little  too  acodemical ;  and 
also  with  exclamations  too  much  prolonged, 
and  consequently  without  effect  (although 
certain  persons  pretend  to  admire  them)  :  but 
these  are  faults  which  may  easily  be  corrected. 
Macready  possesses  most  of  the  qualities 
which  constitute  the  great  actor.  He  is  stiU 
Toung;  he  is  passionately  fond  of  his  art; 
he  is  well  informed ;  and  he  has  a  taste  for 
BtudT.  With  such  qualities  he  ought  to  do 
much,  and  eren  to  surpass  himself.  He  haa 
already  had  die  coursge  to  reform  a  manner 
which  had  been  Tery  successful,  but  which 
did  not  satisfy  the  purity  of  bis  taste.  He  ia 
now  in  a  good  path,  and  he  has  only  to  per. 
severe,  to  place  himself  in  the'  rank  6f  the 
most  celebrated  acton  of  the  English  stage. 


Wx  atteDtively  studied  Kean  in  the  last  cha- 
racters in  which  he  appeared,  and  we  ratify 
all  the  praises  that  we  have  already  given 
him ;  only  adding,  that  in  eompsring  him  to 
Monvd  Ibr  the  p^ect  accuracy  of  his  diction, 
faia  great  intelligence,  and  his  talent  in  sup- 
plying by  art  the  absence  of  the  gifu  of 
nature,  we  ought  to  have  said  that  he  did  not 
approach  Monvel  with  respect  to  the  unction 
wlUdi  that  actor  threw  so  admirably  into  his 
parts.  Kean  haa  not  obtained  a  fashionable 
success  at  Paris;  but  he  has  been  duly 
estimated  by  a  select  portion  of  the  public — 
by  amateurs  who  have  taken  the  pains  to 
smdy  his  manner.  Undoubtedly,  they  do 
not  recognise  in  Kean  a  perfect  actor,  or  one 
of  Tcry  varied  talents,  bkilful  in  the  art  of 
expressing  malice,  pcrrerseness,  cutting  irony, 
terrible  rage,  he  docs  not  know  how  to 
impart  to  his  acting  the  charm  which  accom- 
panies heroism,  generous  sentiments,  noble 
virtues ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is 
especially  this  description  of  dramatic  pic- 
tures, which  the  French  public  prefers: 
although,  to  succeed  in  producing  it,  an 
actor  may  have  less  need  of  talent.  If  to 
this  disadrantage  be  joined  the  exhaustion 
which  at  present  deprives  this  actor  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  powers,  the  reputation  which  he 
has  acquired  in  England,  and  the  judgment 
which  has  been  pronounced  upon  him  in 
Fiance,  may  easily  be  explained.  They  who 
have  been  shocked  by  certain  actions,  without 
grace  or  dignity,  too  often  repeated,  and  by 
those  affected  sobs,  which  occasionally  re- 
semble a  convulsive  laugh,  arc  right  in  their 
censure;  but  justice  requires  us  to  remark, 
that  these  are  the  defecto  of  the  national  taste, 
lather  than  that  of  the  actor ;  for  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  those  passages  that  his  countrymen 
applauded  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
lie  must,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  having 
too  frequent  recourse  to  these  vulgarities :  it 
is  predaely  that  cause  of  his  success  in  his 
own  country  which  has  in  ours  diminished 
the  effect  of  his  talent.  Kean  was  also  more 
highly  appreciated,  and  hii  performances 
attracted  ^ler  audiences,  towards  the  close 
of  hia  engagement  in  Paris. 

MAC&BABT.  ^  Kemble.  Kesii,  sud  Msvrcady     The  FkrisisM 

Ws   have  already   stated  our    opinion   of    have  not  yet  hsu  sn  oppurtumiy  of  icviiig  Young. 


THE  CHILD'S  HRST  GRIEF. 

BY  MRS.  HEMAKS. 


Oh  !  call  my  brother  back  to  me, 

1  CHunoi  pUy  alone; 
llie  «uramer  t-i  niev,  wiih  6ower  and  bee — 

M'ltere  i«  my  brotlier  guue! 

The  BuUerfly  is  glancing  bri{;ht 

Acroea  the  iuii-uearo'i  tiack  i 
1  caie  not  now  to « haae  itH  tliKbt-* 

Oh !  call  my  brother  back ! 

The  floweis  run  wild-^be  flttwen  we  suve4 

Aiouud  our  g;arden-liee ; 
Our  vine  Im  droopini:  with  it«  load — 

Ob  !  call  bim  back  Lome! 

He  would  not  hear  tby  voire,  fair  (laid, 

He  may  nut  c«  me  to  Ihte, 
The  lace  ihat  once  like  »piing*time  smiled^ 

On  eurtb  no  more  tbuu'Uvee. 

A  Poie's  brief,  bright  life  of  joy— 

8uuh  unto  him  watigi\i*u;— > 
Go !  thou  miut  play  aicne,  my  boy ! 

Thy  brother  U  in  heaven. 

And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  fluwcrt! 

And  must  i  call  in  v^in ! 
And  thruugh  the  long  long  luramer  hours 

Will  he  not  come  again  f 

And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade. 

Are  ah  our  wand'riuga  o'er? — 
Oh !  while  m>  biotber  with  me  play'd, 

WoUid  I  bad  lo?ed  him  mure  !— 

Th»  New  rtar$  Gift 
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ANBCDOTES  OF  DENNIS. 

Dekkis,  the  dnmatic  writer,  or  m  he  was 
oommooly  called  crUk  Dennis,  from  the 
dictatorial  tone  he  assamcd  in  the  Utter 
Bpeciea  of  literature,  waa  reouurkable  for  the 
self-importaooe  which  led  him  to  attach  an 
undue  oonaequence  to  hia  pofonnaocea. 
The  /oUowing  ia  a  curious  inatanee  of  thia 
characteristic  trait.  He  had  brouoht  out  a 
tragedy  endtled  ''  Liherty  Aasertej^"  which 
became  popular,  on  account  of  the  virulent 
Abuse. of  the  Fuench  nation  with  which  it 
abounded.  At  the  peace,  such  did  the  politi- 
aX  importance  of  this  piece  appear  In  hU 
tfjree,  be  imagined  Louie  XIV.  would  make 
A  point  of  demanding  its  author  to  be  dc* 
Uveced  up  to  his  resentment. 

Under  thia  apprehension,  Dennis  actually 
made  application  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
Ar  hia  good  offices  when  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  in  agitation.  The  duke  gravely 
tdd  hfan,  he  had  little  interest  with  the  then 
ministry,  but  that  he  hoped  the  danger  waa 
not  so  great  aa  he  imagined,  for  that  |mb 
himself  had  made  no  ap^catkm  for  security 
In  the  artidca  of  peace,  imd  yet  he  could  not 
bttt.think  he  had  done  the  French  king  al- 
most as  mudi  harm  as  Mr.  Dennis  bad. 
The  poet's  fears,  however,  were  not  to  be 
quieted,  for  it  is  said,  that  being  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend  who  lived  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  happening  to  see  a  ship  making  towards 
land,  be  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  a 
French  vessel  come  to  seize  him,  and  under 
this  impression,  immediately  started  off  for 
the  metropolis  without  taking  leave  of  bis 
boat. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  this  author, 
waa  his  intolerance  of  punning ;  such  insur. 
monntable  antipathy  did  he  entertain  towarda 
thia  spedea  of  wit,  be  would  quit  the  com. 
pany  where  imns  were  made.  The  fi»Uowing 
IS  not  generally  known.  One  night  at  But- 
tonfa,  Steele  was  dcairous  of  excluding 
Dennis  from  a  party  he  wished  to  make,  but 
trhieh  be  could  not  conveniently  manage^ 
Dennis  being  at  that  time  in  the  coffee-room. 
While  he  waa  at  a  loss  to  get  rid  of  him,  he 
oboerved  Bowe  sitting  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  box  to  Dennis,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
asked"-^  What  waa  the  Vnatter  with  him  ?" 
— **  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  question,**  in. 
quired  the  critic.  To  which  the  other  re- 
plied — ^  You  appeared  to  me  like  an  angiy 
waterman,  £ot  pm  look  one  way,  and  Bawe 
another.*'  The  effect  of  this  pun  was  suc- 
cessfill ;  and  the  critic  left  the  room  exeerat. 
ing  all  puns  and  punsters. 

It  is  to  Dennis,  the  stage  is  indebted  for 
the  usefrd  dramatic  invention  of  thunder. 
He  introduced  it  in  bis  tragedy  of  **  Appius 
and  Virginia,'*  which  play  met  with  a  very 
cold  recenlion.  A  few  nights  after  the  de- 
mise  of  this  piece,  he  luppened  to  be  in  the 
pit  at  the  leprescnretUm  flit  Macbeth,  and  oa 


hearing  the  thunder  be  avelateed^  in  » 
frenzy  of  indignation^''  That  is  my  ibmn. 
der  I  how  these  raseala  use  me.  They  will 
not  let  my  play  rus,  and  yet  they  Meal  mjr 
thunder." 


A  SHIP  ON  SHOKB. 

The  confrtston  of  a  ship  being  on  shore,  and 

the  impression  it  must  make  upon  those  who 

have  never  witnessed  a  scene  of  the  sort, 

cannot  easily  be  imaged.    The  ^fHtr^n^ 

is  in  the  chains  chanting  the  depth  of  water, 

to  the  attentive   ears  of  the  captain  and 

master,  who  are  conning  the  ship  to  bis  ay 

of  ouarter-less-four,  &c. ;  when  all  at  once, 

while  under  full  sail,  she  strikes.    '« Hollo* ! 

what's  that  ?"  cries  the  captain.  **  The  ship *a 

on  shore,'*  reply  a  dozen  voices  in  the  same 

breath.    '' What  water  ?**  cries  the  capuin. 

''  Quarter-les8.two,  Sir,"  is  the  reply, ''  Hliat 

water  forward?    what  water  abaft?    what 

water  to  starboard?  what  water  to  port?** 

to  all  which  questions  various  sailors  flv  to 

answer.     ''  Two  fathoms.  Sir— quarter Jesa- 

two,*'  &.C    Again  she  strikes.     Now  con- 

ftision  begins,  various  orders  and  the  boat- 

8wain*s   pipe    are  beard   in  all  directions. 

*'  Turn  the  hands  up  to  shorten  saiL"    ^^  Ave, 

aye,  Sir  !**  ^*  Man  the  fore  and  main  clue 

garnets,  top.gallant  due  lines,"  A.C.    ^'AU 

manned,  Sir."    *^  Up  courses,  in  top-gallant 

sails."    Away  go  the  sails,  ffapping  in  the 

wind,  till  silenced  by  their  various  bunt  lines 

and  due  lines  drawn  dose  to  the  yards ; — 

bump  aaain  she  goes.    ^*  Lower  away  the 

topsails."   *^  Turn  the  hands  up,  out  boats.'* 

Down  fly  the  yards,  the  shrill  pipe  is  heard 

again :  ^*  All  hands  out,  boats  ahoy  !**  Away 

fly  the  pigs,  sheep,  ducks,  geese,  turkiea, 

fowls,  &C.  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the 

launch  $    thdr   cackling,    &c  drowns    the 

officers'  voices:    ^^ Throw  them  overboard, 

down  bdow,  any  where  to  stop  their  noise.** ' 

*' Clear  away  the  kedge  anchor.    Get  ^e 

stream  cable  up  from  bdow."    Up  it  cornea^ 

roaring  across  the  hatchway.    The  anchor 

is  lowered  to  the  stem  of  the  launch;  tlie 

other  boats  are  sent  off,  to  sound  round  the 

vessd  for  the  deepest  water;   when  that  Is 

found,  there  the  anchor  is  dropped.    **  Now 

heave  away  on  the  cable,  xny  lads."    **  The 

anchor's  comine  home,  Sir.*'*    Harder  she 

strikes  still ;  other  orders  are  given.    '^  Stand 

by  to  start  all  the  water  bdow — ^raan  the 

pumps — see  the  guns  all  dear  for  throwing 

overboard."    Previous  to  these  orders  being 

put  into  execution,  the  sailors  are  cheered 

up  to  *'  Try  her  once  more :  heave  again, 

my  kds.*'    ^  She  holds,  she  holds  !  hurrah  ! 

my  hearties,  bravo  1    There  she  starts,  (here 

she  goes.    She's  off,  she's  off."  '« Hold  last 

« *i  Tbat  i«,  |viU  n^  bold  ^B.**. 
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tiw  got,  Wfcrthlnd  the  water/*  «« Another 
hmr%y  my  boys,  humdi  I  and  she  floats.** 
'«  Then  she  is,  all  yoar  own.*'  «*  Now  turn 
the  hndi  np  to  make  aaO,  hobt  away  the 
tapssAs,  maa  the  lore  and  main  tacks,"  fte. 
"*  An  manned.  Sir.**  ''  Haul  on  board*'  is 
the  woid,  and  away  she  goes  again,  all  right, 
withovt  ftnthcr  damage  wan  probably  knock, 
faig  a  little  of  the  ftbe  keel  off  her  bottom, 
which  a  few  honn  in  dock  wOl  pat  in  order 
9gtbL^Braniet9  VogOfit  l»  Peru, 


BANGEKS  OF  FOWLING. 


OiLPix,  in  his  **  Forest  Scenery,**  relates  an 
iostance  of  the  perilous  situation  men  are 
often  exposed  to  in  this  pursuit. — '^  A  poor 
fellow  on  tlie  coast  of  Hampshire,  mounted 
as  usual  on  his  mud-pattens,  maide  of  flat 
pieces  of  board,  waa  trarersing  one  of  the 
mndland  plains  in  quest  of  ducks ;  and  be- 
ing intent  only  on  his  game,  he  suddenly 
found  the  waters,  which  had  been  brought 
fbrvaid  with  uncommon  rapidity  by  some 
peculiar  circumstance  of  tide  and  current, 
had  made  an  alarming  progress  around  him. 
Encumbered  as  his  feet  were,  he  could  not 
exert  much  expedition;  but  to  whatever 
part  he  ran  he  found  himself  completely  in- 
rested  by  the  tide.  In  this  uncomfortable 
situation  a  thought  struck  him,  as  the  only 
hope  of  safety.  He  retired  to  that  part  of 
the  plain,  which  seemed  the  highest  from  its 
being  yet  uncovered  by  water ;  and  striking 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  (which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  wild  fowl  was  very  long) 
deep  into  the  mud,  he  resolved  to  hold  fsst 
by  it  aa  a  support,  as  well  aa  a  security 
against  the  wavea,  and  to  wait  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  A  common  tide  he  had  reason  to 
beUere  would  not,  in  that  place,  have 
readied  above  his  middle^  but  as  this  was  a 
spiing  tidei  and  brought  in  with  so  strong  a 
current,  he  durst  ha^y  expect  so  favour- 
able a  condnskin.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
water  making  a  rapid  advance,  had  now 
reached  him.  It  oovered  the  ground  on 
whidh  he  stood— it  rippled  over  his  feet- 
it  gained  hia  knees  Ms  waist*-button  after 
button  on  his  eo*t  Was  swallowed  up — till  at 
length  it  advanced  over  his  very  shoulders. 
With  a  palpitating  heart  he  gave  himself  up 
for  kwt.  Stfll,  however,  he  held  fiwt  by  his 
anchor.  His  eye  waa  eagerly  hi  seardi  of 
some  boat,  whioi  might  accioentally  take  its 
course  thai  way-*but  none  appoured.  A 
solitBiy  head,  floating  on  the  water,  and  that 
•ometimes  oovered  by  a  wave,  was  no  object 
to  be  descried  from  the  shors,  at  the  dis* 
tsace  of  half  a  league  t  nor  eould  he  exert 
say  iownda  of  distress  that  could  be  beard  so 
£»,  While  he  wffdiaamakiiig  up  his  mind, 
as  the  cxigcQce  would  aOow,  to  the  temNtft 


sr 


of  sudden  destroctioii,  his  attention  waa 
called  to  a  new  object.  He  thought  he  saw 
the  uppermost  button  of  bis  coat  begin  to 
appear.  No  mariner,  floating  on  a  wreck, 
could  befaoM  a  ship  at  sea,  with  greater 
tninsport  than  he  did  the  uppermost  nutton 
of  his  emu  But  the  flnctuatwn  of  the  wa- 
ters was  such,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  so 
sknr,  that  it  was  yet  some  time  before  be 
durst  venture  to  assure  himself,  that  the 
button  was  faMy  above  the  level  of  the  flood. 
At  length,  however,  a  second  button  appear- 
ing at  intervals,  his  sensations  may  rather 
be  conceived  than  described ;  and  his  joy 
gare  him  spirit  and  resolution  to  support  hia 
uneasy  sitnatkm  four  or  five  honrs  longer,' 
tlH  the  waters  had  fully  retired." 


ANTEDILUVIAN  FOOTSTEPS. 


Iw  the  red  sand  stone  quarry  of  ComeodaTe 
Mnir,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town' 
of  Lochmaben,  in  the  connty  of  Dumfries, 
are  numerous  and  distinct  impressions  of 
feet,  which  leave  no  donbt  that  this  rock, 
while  In  a  soft  state,  had  been  traversed  by 
living  quadrupeds.  Casts  taken  from  some 
of  these  prints  are  in  possession  of  several' 
geologists.  The  simple  inspection  of  (he 
ti^cks  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  In  what 
manner  tbey  have  been  produced.  The  great' 
numbers  of  the  impressions  in  uninterntpled 
continuity — the  regular  alternations  of  the 
right  and  left  footsteps — their  equi-distance 
from  each  other^tlie  outward  direction  of 
the  toes — the  grazing  of  the  foot  ak>ng  the 
surface  before  it  was  firmlv  planted — the 
deeper  impression  made  by  the  toe  than  bf  * 
the  heel,  the  forcing  forward  of  the  sandy 
matter  of  the  rock,  by  the  downward  and 
scarcely  Islanting  direction  in  which.it  is  re> 
markable  that  all  the  animala  have  traversed 
this  singular  acclivity— -and,  in  the  largest 
specimen  found  in  a  different  part  of  the 
quarry,  the  sharp  and  well-defined  marks  of 
the  three  daws  of  the  animal's  foot,  are  dr-. 
cmnstancea  which  immediately  arrest  Ike. 
attention  of  the  observer,  and  force  him  U> 
'acknowledge  that  tbsy  admit  of  only  one  es-> ' 
plaoation.— ^a/«aMH'«  .^MriMii 


LORD  SELKIRK'S  COLONY. 


Thb  state  of  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  these 
inclement  and  desolate  tracks,  is  the  extreme 
of  wretchedness — some  aflieGtlng  descriptions 
of  which  are  given  in  West's  tionmalfe.  He 
bears  testimony  to  the  custom,  among  some 
of  the  tribes,  of  exposing  the  aged  and  is- 
firm,  when  unable  to  take  care  of  Aen- 
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selves,  who,  we  are  told,  are  acruKtomed  to 
consider  it  an  act  not  of  cruelty,  but  of 
mercy. 

**  A  little  meat,"  be  observes,  *'  with  an 
axe,  and  a  small  portion  of  tobacco,  are 
ffcnerally  left  with  them  by  their  nearest  re- 
lations, who,  in  taking  leave  of  tliem,  say,  it 
is  time  for  them  to  go  into  the  other  world, 
which  they  suppose  lies  just  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  sun  goes  down,  where  they  will  be 
better  taken  care  of  than  with  them,  and 
then  they  walk  away  weeping.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Saskashawan,  an  aged  woman  pre- 
vailed on  her  son  to  shoot  her  through  the 
head,  instead  of  adopting  this  sad  extremity. 
She  addressed  him  in  a  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, reminding  him  of  the  toil  and  care 
with  which  she  bore  hira  on  her  back  from 
camp  to  camp  during  his  infancy;  with  what 
incessant  labour  she  brought  him  up  till  he 
could  use  the  bow  and  the  gun ;  and  Raving 
seen  him  a  great  warrior,  she  requested  that 
be  would  show  her  kindness,  and  give  a 
proof  of  his  courage  in  shooting  her,  that  she 
might  go  home  to  her  relations.  '  I  have 
seen  many  winters,'  she  added,  '  and  have 
now  become  a  burden,  in  not  being  able  to 
assist  io  getting  provisions;  and  dragging 
me  through  the  country,  as  I  am  unable  to 
walk,  is  a  toil,  and  brings  much  distress ; — 
take  vour  gun.'  She  then  drew  her  blanket 
over  her  head,  and  her  son  immediately  de- 
prived her  of  life,  in  the  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  an  act  of  filial  duty  and 
of  mercy. ' 


ANTHROPOPHAGI. 


The  savage  manners,  and  the  horrid  custom 
of  anttiropophagi  subsisting  among  the  Batta 
tribes,  have  often  been  mentioned ;  but  Dr. 
Leyden  contends  that  their  cannibAlism  is 
not  confined  to  prisoners  of  war,  and  to 
persons  condemned  for  crimes,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Marsden.  **  ^Vhen  a  man  becomes  in- 
firm, and  weary  of  the  world,  he  is  said  to 
invite  his  own  children  to  eat  him,  in  the 
season  when  salt  and  limes  are  cheapest. 
He  then  ascends  a  tree,  round  which  his 
friends  aqd  offspring  assemble ;  and,  as  they 
shake  the  tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the 
import  of  which  is — The  season  is  come— the 
fruit  is  ripe — and  it  must  descend.  The  vic- 
tim descends,  and  those  that  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  deprive  him  of  life,  and  de- 
vour his  remains  in  a  solemn  banquet." 
This,  adds  Dr.  Leyden,  is  the  account  of 
some  of  the  Battas  themselves.  This  inhu- 
man custom,  and  the  similarity  of  name,  na- 
turally reminds  our  author  of  the  Padaioi, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  about  five  hundred 
years  before  our  era,  as  not  only  addicted  to 
eating  raw  flesh,  but  acctutomed  to  kill  and 
cat  their  rdatfons  when  they  grew  old. 


CURIOUS  CASE  OF  SPECTRAL  ILLU- 
8ION. 


Happening,  on  a  very  recent  visit  to  the 
country,  to  be  in  company  with  Mrs.  D.,  the 

Ehenomena  of  spectral  illusions  chanced  to 
e  mentioned.  Mrs.  D.  took  an  especial  io^ 
terest  in  the  discussion,  as  she  had  expe- 
rienced both  illusions  and  local  pain.  She 
gave  that  pointed  and  clear  account  of  both, 
which  we  should  expect  from  a  well  educated, 
intelligent,  and  candid  woman.  In  her 
waking  hours,  this  lady  was  literally  tortured 
with  horrid  faces  glaring  at  her,  and  ap- 
proaching close  to  her  in  every  possible 
aggravation  of  horror.  She  was  making  a 
tedious  recovery  in  child-bed  when  these 
symptoms  troubled  her.  Besides  the  forms, 
which  were  of  natural  colour,  though  often 
bloody,  she  was  perplexed  by  their  variation 
in  size,  from  colossal  to  minute.  Mrs.  D. 
had  also  entire  human  figures,  but  they  were 
always  as  minute  as  pins,  or  even  pinliculs, 
and  were  in  great  confusion  and  numbers, 
indicating  morbid  action  of  order  and  num- 
ber. Like  Mr.  John  Hunter  too,  and  the 
opium-eater,  Mrs.  D.  had  illusive  percep- 
tions in  that  function  of  weight  which  gives 
the  perception  of  equilibrium  a  just  relation 
to  gravitation  She  was  dreadfully  annoyed 
wiUi  the  sensation  of  descending  without  the 
means  of  stopping.  The  opium-eater  ex- 
perienced falling  as  if  for  millions  of  miles, 
and  considered  that  illusion  the  roost  in- 
supportable of  the  many  ones  which  punished 
the  insane  debauchery  of  bis  pernicious 
habit  The  only  other  illusion  suffered  by 
Mrs.  D.,  was  flashing  light,  showing,  as  in 
Miss  S.  L.,  over  excited  colouring.  The 
illusion  did  not,  in  her  case,  present  entire 
spectres,  recognisable  as  known  individuals ; 
but,  like  some  of  Miss  S.  L.*s,  and  the  opium- 
eaters,  were  visitations  of  what  the  latter 
call  *'  the  tyranny  of  the  human  face.*' 

Mrs.  D.  then  described  the  pain  which 
accompanied  her  illusions,  viz. :  acute  pain 
in  the  upper  part,  or  root  of  the  nose,  the 
seat  of  the  organ  of  form,  and  all  along  the 
eye-brows,  which  takes  an  individuality,  size, 
weight,  colouring,  order,  and  number. — 
Phrenological  Journal, 


SINGULAR  RECOVERIES. 


The  following  anecdotes  have  been  recently 
copied  into  most  of  our  English  Journals : — 
*'  A  washerwoman  of  Bergen-op-^iom 
lost  in  the  great  flood  of  the  year  1757,  a  few 
days  after  her  marriage,  her  wedding  ring. 
Her  husband  set  out  a  few  days  afterwards 
for  the  West  Indies.  This  woman,  who  is 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  about  a  month 
«g0|  bought  in  the  fish  market  of  that  place  te 
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whiting,  and  oo  opening  it,  she  found  the  ring 
wlixcb  the  had  lost  seventy  years  before !" 

The  following  is  curious : — ^^  A  gentleman 
of  Tewkesbury  some  time  ago  purchased  a 
large  flounder,  of  which  he  partook  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend.  After  dinner  the  oook 
hftmght  a  gold  riAg  into  the  room,  which  she 
had  found  in  the  beHr  of  the  fish ;  it  was 
■early  Uaek,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
wcddittg  ring." 

The  subjoined  is  no  less  remarkable:— 
**•  During  the  passage  from  Riga  to  Leith  of 
the  brig  Harmony,  Mack,  and  while  she  was 
becalmed  off  the  Scot's  Reef,  a  young  man, 
employed  in  unbendins  the  fore-topmast  sail, 
happened  to  drop  his  knife  overboard.  The 
weather  being  good,  and  a  number  of  the 
finny  tribe  sporting  about  the  vessel,  the  lines 
were  thrown  out,  an  excellent  take  of  fish 
obtained,  and  among  them  a  large  cod,  in  the 
iotenor  of  which,  on  its  preparation  for  oook. 
ing,  the  identical  knife  was  found,  and  re« 
stored  to  its  owner,  four  hours  only  having 
dapaed  from  the  time  of  its  fall  overboard." 

Kxtraoxdinary  as  these  recoveries  appear, 
the  following,  extracted  from  the  Naval  and 
Military  Magaxtne  (to  the  truth  of  which  the 
Editor  observes,  he  has  himself  frequently 
heard  gentlemen  of  the  East  India  Company  *s 
scrriea  vouch,  as  also  others  who  were  upon 
the  qnit,  not  of  the  profession),  show  they 
sie  not  wholly  to  be  discredited : — ^^  It  is 
customary  for  Indiamen,  in  their  passage 
through  die  Downs,  to  anchor  at  the  Mother, 
bank,  and  from  thence  to  drop  down  to  St. 
Helai*s  Point,  and  await  a  wind.  A  fow 
yeses  since,  the  fleet  then  lying  at  the  Mother, 
bsnk,  was,  as  usual,  ordeitd  off  to  Sl  Helen's 
Poini,  whan  a  young  cadet,  in  one  of  the 
vesaeby  anxioua  to  see  die  process  of 
*  weighing  anchor,'  ran  hastily  to  the  ship's 
side,  and  havioe  unfortunately  his  pocket*' 
book  in  his  hand  at  that  moment,  dropped  it 
ofcriiuard!  Greet  was  the  poor  youth's 
trihnlation  and  dismay ;  for  in  that  precious 
case  was  deposited  all  the  little  pecuoisry 
stove  wkAdi  was  to  pay  tlie  expenses  incident 
to  his  voyage  and  tofoum  in  India,  until  the 
weloome  receipt  of  the  batta.  However, 
tiKre  was  no  help  for  the  accident,  all  the 
blame  of  it  attached  to  himself;  and  as  it 
was  tmpossilde  to  arrest  the  vessel's  career, 
sad  Ikb  for  a  pocket-book  in  the  *'  bottom- 
less abyss,*  he  waa  obliged  to  conceal  his 
chagrin,  and  reoondle  his  mind  to  so  heavy 
a  loss  aa  well  as  he  could.  That  evening  the 
ship  andmred  at  St.  Hden's  Point;  but  a 
foir  wind  qninging  up  about  moraing,  she 
ptcyied,  with  the  rast  of  the  fleet,  to  sail* 
On  heaving  anchor,  our  unfortunate  cadet 
sgsin  stood  on  deck,  watching,  with  a  painftil 
rrwfaisrcnte,  the  cable  gradually  coil  round 
the  wifidlBSs,  and  hearing, 

*  At  etcty  tarn  the  daogiDj;  pauU  moond.* 

At  length  op  came  the  anchor,  rushing  and 
splaahing  through  the  deep,  like  one  of  its 
Vol.  I.  D 


own  monsters,  and  with  it^incredible  to 
rekte^Mtf  io9t  poeket4mok  /  / 

^*  Improbable  as  this  circumstance  may 
and  must  appear,  U  it  fact.  The  friend  from 
whom  the  writer  had  it,  was  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  at  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  and 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  corroborated  in 
the  story,  on  mentioning  it  before  com- 
manders of  Indiamen.  The  circumstance  is* 
barely  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the 
current  had  carried  the  book  alongside  the 
vessel,  and  lodging,  wedged  it  in  the  anchor 
at  the  moment  of  its  being  cast  at  St.  Helen's' 
Point.  This  incident  is  decidedly  one  of  that 
class  of  strange  contingencies  which  tkf 
sometimes  happen  in  tlils  curious  wortd-^ 
against  the  occurrence  of  which  exists  no 
positive  moral  or  physical  reason — and  yet,' 
upon  the  befalling  of  which,  reason  seemtf 
outraged  and  defied;  and  the  mind  slowly 
admits  the  most  unqualified  testimonies  aa  to 
its  veracity.** 


THE  CALENTURE. 


*  That  malady 


Which  calls  up  green  and  Mtive  fi«ldf  to  Tiew« 
From  the  lough  deep,  with  auch  identity, 
To  the  poor  exile'a  fevered  eye,  that  he 
Can  acarcely  be  mtraiii'd  from  treading  then.** 

The  calenture,  is  a  disorder  too  well  known 
to  require  iiirther  description ;  it  is  usually 
attributed  to  home-sickness,  or  an  intolera- 
ble longing  for  land  at  least ;  but  does  it  not 
rather  originate  in  an  acute  sense  of  the 
prison-like  narrowness  and  restraint  of  a 
ship  ?  Does  not  the  horrid  certainty  that  he 
is  immured  in  a  madiine,  from  whence 
escape  is  impossible  but  by  death,  overwheUH 
the  unhappy  patient  ?  who,  having  once  ad« 
mitted  into  his  bosom  the  contemplation  of 
land  and  liberty,  and  the  reminiscences  of 
home — ^the  desire  for  them  becomes  out* 
rageous,  and  is  rendered  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable by  the  despair  attendant  on  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  unaUainable^  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  those  persons  ard 
soonest  attacked  with  this  malady  who  la- 
bour under  the  misfortune  of  weak  and  irri- 
table nerves.  How  the  illusion  of  this  sin- 
gular ocean  mirage  is  produced,  must  remain 
a  secret  with  that  of  other  spedes  of  de- 
lirium,  and  our  nightly  dreams;  but  that  it 
is  as  complete  as  any  that  takes  place,  '*  when 
deep  slumben  fall  upon  man,"  is  an  esta- 
blisbed  fact  That  those  unfortunates,  who 
are  suffering  the  insanity  of  this  disorder, 
will  also,  unless  narrowly  watched,  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  the  sea,  is  also  notorious : 
->a  rdation  told  me,  that  upon  her  once  de- 
volved the  melancholy  task  of  writing  to  a 
young  woman,  informing  her  of  the  desth  of 
her  husband  (to  whom  she  had  been  married 
but  three  weeks),  a  fine  young  man,  who  had 
drowned  himself  in  the  delirium  of  the  malady 
in  question^— ATflt^.  Jlfa;^. 
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VARIETIES. 


Origin  of  the  Word  Culprit. — About  thede- 
riviition  of  this  word  there  has  been  much 
dispute.  When  a  prisoner  is  brought  to  the 
bar,  inquiry  is  made  of  him  whether  he 
pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty.  On  his  answer- 
ing Not  guilty,  the  derk  of  the  arraigns  says 
(or  formerly  did  say) — t^  Qidl  paroiiy  let  it 
appear  so.*'  Hence  arose,  from  the  sound 
of.  these  French  words,  the  vulgar  practice 
of  calling  a  prisoner  a  culprit :  it  was  mis- 
taken by  the  crowd  for  the  legal  denomina- 
tion of  a  criminal.  Blackstone  supposes  thcf 
word  compounded  of.  two  abbreviations :  etU 
fat  culpable,  which  the  clerk  declares  the  pri- 
soner to  be ;  and  prU  orprCt  (Fr.)  for  ready 
to  prove  him  so.  Others  again  derive  it  from 
culpa,  in  a  fault,  and  prahensus^  taken. 

Peter  the  Great, — Among  the  papers 
which  Ev^yn  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  is  a  curious  ktter  describing  the 
mischiefs  done  to  his  garden  at  Saye*s  Court, 
by  the  uncommonly  severe  winter  of  1G83 
and  4.  He  has  lamented  in  another  place 
the  great  injury  his  garden  received  from 
the  rough  usage  it  underwent  during  the 
time  he  lent  his  house  to  the  Czar  Peter 
fpr  his  residence  whUe  studying  the  art  of 
ship-building  at  Deptford.  That  great  but 
rude  sovereign,,  it  seems,  took  a  delight  in 
the  pastime  of  being  wheeled  backwards 
ftnd  forwards  in  a  barrow  through  Mr.  £ve- 
1yn*8  ''  most  glorious  and  impenetrable  holly 
faedge,^'  which  he  mentions  as  the  pride  of 
his  garden.  Evelyn  died  in  1706,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year. 

BirtUCatching.'—The  following  simple  but 
Ingenious  method  of  catching  wild  fowl  is 
piaetised  in  Mexico.  ^  The  lakes  of  the 
Mexican  vale,  as  well  as  others  of  the  king- 
dom, ute  frequented  by  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  other  water- 
burds.  The  Mexicans  leave  some  large 
empty  gourds  to  float  upon  the  water,  wh^e 
those  birds  resort,  that  they  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  see  and  approadi  them  without 
fear.  The  bird-catcher  then  goes  into  the 
water  deep  enough  to  hide  his  body,  and 
covers  his  head  with  a  gourd;  the  ducks 
come  to  peck  at  it ;  and  then  he  pulls  them 
by  the  feet  under  water,  and  in  this  manner 
secures  as  many  as  he  pleases. 

North  West  Passage, — It  has  been  fre- 
quently asked,  what  advantage  would  result 
to  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
round  the  northern  part  of  America  ?  The 
fur  companies  ot  the  north  could  wdl  an- 
swer this  query.  If  a  trade  oould  be  opened 
in  furs  with .  the  natives  •  on  the  northern 
coast)  most  important  benefits  might  arise 
—the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  too,  would 
be  shortened  one-tltixd,  And  to  our  traders 


to  the  western  coast  it  would  be  exceedingly 
advantageous. 

In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting;  and  such  dis« 
ooveries,  Midte  Brun  justly  observes,  *^  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  human  nature." 

Custom. — We  remember  to  have  met  with 
a  man  of  much  native  sagacity,  who  had 
been  taken  a  prisoner  from  the  frontier  set- 
tlements of  Kentucky,  at  nine  years  of  age, 
and  after  leading  the  life  of  a  hunter  thirty 
years  among  the  Indians,  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  north-west,  returned  to  Ohio. 
Hs  had  entirely  forgotten  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  for  two  or  three  years  after  his 
return,  he  could  not  but  pity  a  people  com- 
pelled  to  use  60  clumsy  a  language  as  the 
English  appeared  to  him ;  but  when  seven  or 
eight  years  had  elapsed,  he  was  willing  to 
admit,  that  he  thought  the  whites  oould  speak 
almost  as  sensibly  as  the  Indians. — American 
Review, 

.  French  Postage, — Such  of  our  readers  as 
have  correspondents  on  the  Continent  should 
be  careful  to  write  upon  thin  post  paper 
when  they  write  to  their  friends  abroad. 
The  thinnest  and  lightest  paper  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  French  govern, 
ment  on.  this  .head — a  regulation  rather 
strange,  and  inconsistent  with  the  tardy  and 
ponderous  nature  of  the  vehicles  by  which 
correspondence  is  conveyed  in  France.  A 
neglect  of  this  precaution  subjects  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  to  double 
or  treble  postage  according  to  the  weight.—^ 
Morning  Jowrnal, 

Recipe  for  Salting  Beef.^-^slt  and  water 
have  a  wonderful  penchant,  chemically 
ycleped  affinity,  for  each  other.  Get,  there- 
fore^ a  tub  of  pure  water,  rain  or  river  water 
is  best,  let  it  be  nearly  full,  and  put  die  tongs 
or  two  pieces  of  thin  wood  across  it,  and  set 
your  beef  on  them,  distant  about  an  inch 
from  the  water ;  heap  as  much  salt  as  it  will 
hold  on  your  beef,  let  it  stand  for  four-and. 
twenty  hours ;  you  may  then  take  it  off  and 
boil  it,  and  you  will  find  it  as  salt  as  if  it  had 
been  in  picUe  for  six  weekSi — Gem. 

Consumption  of  Tea — The  British  oon. 
sumer  of  tea  is  obliged  to  purchase  the  East 
India  Company^s  tea  (C<mgo)  at  six  sliiU 
lings  to  eight  shillings  per  pound,  wbidi 
might  be  ^mshed  to  him  by  free  traders,  or 
Americans,  at  about  the  following  rate-^ 

Congo,>at 17cLpsrUi. 

Duty,  say  100  p^  cent.  .    17 

Profit,  26  per  cent     .    .      4^ 
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In  proof  of  the  lerioaa  inroads  which  the 
mat  of  tea,  at  the  present  exorbitant  prices, 
nukes  on  the  earaings  of  the  poor,  and  the 
limited  incomes  of  the  less  indigent  classes, 
«e  bcK  subjoin  some  curious  calculations, 
which  were  made  some  years  ago,  and 
whic^  though  not  intended  to  be  applied  to 
this  subject,  are  quite  in  point 

As  much  superfluous  money  is  expended 
in  tea  and  sugar  in  this  kingdom  as  would 
maintain  four  millions  of  subjects  in  bread. 
-^B99aff  an  ffuibandry. 

The  entertainment  <j£  sipping  tea  costs  the 
poor  each  as  follows : 

lea      •     ••••'••••«     TUm 

Sugw i 

Butter •     1 

Fuel  and  wear  of  tea  equipage   •  J 

Tea,  therefore,  when  used  twice  a  day, 
amounts  to  about  7A  12r.  a  head  per  annum* 
The  same  writer  estimates  the  bread  neces- 
sary for  a  labourer's  fomily  of  five  persons, 
at  14/.  bg.  0<L  per  annum.  By  whidi  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  yearly  expense  of  tea,  sugar, 
&c  for  two  persons  exceeds  that  of  the  ne- 
eeasary  article  of  bread  sufficient  for  a  fa- 
mily of  five  persons.— *£#ffqy  on  the  Tea 
PianL 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain 
flnctaatea  continually,  but  may  be  aTeraged 
at  twcoty-feor  millions  of  pounds  annus&y. 
The  h^' price  of  tea  obviously  places  it  out 
of  die  power  of  the  lower,  and  manv  of  the 
middling  classes  of  the  people,  tlie  demands 
e4  whose  ftmilies  are  constantly  increasing 
upon  them,  to  indulge  in  the  beverage  of 
good  tea ;  and  the  privation  is  rendered  so 
nwch  the  greater,  because  what  was  at  first 
a  luxury,  has  now,  by  the  fofoe  of  custom, 
become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  habits  of 
evea  die  lowest  classes  require  the  use  of 
tea.  This  indulgence,  however,  the  present 
exorbitant  price  of  the  article  necessarily 
precbdes  them  from,  except  it  be  in  so  di- 
lated a  state  as  to  make  it  litde  better  than 


Woe  the  sums  drawn  from  the  population 
of  the  country  in  this  way,  thrown  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  tax  mi|^t  be  a  source  of  less 
diasatisfoction.  But  that  two  fmiUont  sterimff 
■  the  diiibrenee  between  the  purchase  of  tea 
in  Clnna,  and  ita  sale  price  in  England — 
should  annually  be  expended  to  pamper  the 
appetites  of  a  greedy  monopoly,  is  an  oppres- 
sion wMdi  no  poor  man  would  quietly  en- 
dure, nor  anjr  lieh  man,  thou^  he  may  not 
CmI  its  weighs  silently  connive  hi^^^OrienUU 
HenOd.   ^ 

A  eoQcction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  novels 
htt  b^en  published  in  Ctermany  in.  the'En- 
^ish  language,  in  136  pocket  volunrts,  in. 
rinding  his*  Isuit  tales^  and.  another  edition 
tnmlaced   into  Gcmuui,   itt.  05.  volumes* 


A  German  translation  of  Lord  Byron's 
works  has  also  recently  been  published  in 
31  volumes.  An  edition  in  18  small  vo- 
lumes of  Sir  W.  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon^ 
with  plates,  has  been  publidied  by  the  same 
bookseller  (Schumann  Zwickau),  for  the  low 
price  of  six  rix  dollars,  which  is  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  price  it  was  published  at  in 
London. 

At  Frankfort,  Weimar,  and  Leipsiff,  our 
best  English  works  are  often  reprinted,  and 
sold  for  a  mere  nothing.  At  the  former 
place.  Dr.  Granville  purchased  Matilda,  de- 
lightfolly  printed  as  a  pocket  volume,  for 
one-fifth  of  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in 
London.  At  Leipsig  all  Moore*s  poetical 
works,  including  Lalla  Rookh,  the  lioves  of 
the  Angels,  the  Fudge  Family,  the  Irish 
Melodies,  &c  have  been  printed  in  one 
volume  8vo.  which  sells  for  seven  shil- 
lings f  They  would  cost  as  many  pounds  ,in 
England. 

The  Earth. — M.  L.  Cordier,  professor  of 
Geology  in  the  Garden  of  Planu,  has  pub- 
lished a  memoir,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  earth  is  a  cooled  star,  whidi 
has  been  extinguished  only  at  its  surface, 
and  that  its  interior  is  still  in  a  state  of 
fluidity;  that  the  mean  thickness  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  does  not  exceed  twenty 
leagues  (sixty  miles);  that,  according 
to  observations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  caves  under  the  Observatory  at  Paris, 
the  heat  Increases  so  fast,  that,  at  the  depth 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  under  Paris,  we 
should  reach  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
boiling  water ;  and  that  this  solid  crust  is  of 
very  unequal  thickness  in  different  coun- 
tries, bringing  the  fluid  matter  nearer  the 
surikce,  and  imparting  in  oonsequenpe  a 
higher  temperature  to  the  soil,  and  a 
warmer  climate  to  the  country.^JVoo' 
Monthiy  Magastine, 

JSrokeU'tohtded  Horset, — The  public  are 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  horse-dealers 
selling  broken-winded  horses,  which  aro 
termed  ^^  roarers  ;*'  and  which  defect  they 
contrive  temporarily  to  conceal  from  the 
purchasers  in  the  foUowuig  manner*- 

They  thrust  a  quantity  of  leaden  shot,  in» 
termizedwith  a  portion  of  lard,  down  the 
horse*s  throat,  which  so  operates  upon  the 
lungs,  that  it  keeps  the  breath  of  the  horse  in 
order  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  so 
as  the  most  ingenious  dealer  cannot  detect 
the  disease.  If  the  animal  can  be  sold 
during  this  time,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  a 
dose  of  castor  ml  removes  the  shot,  &c.  The 
next  day  the  shot  is  again  applied,  and  so 
every  alternate  day  the  horse  is  fit  to  be  ex. 
pooed  for  sale,  which,  in  the  end,  seldom 
fiuls  to  entrap  a  purchaser.  —.Jlforwify  He* 
raid. 

The  Sowfenir.'-lt  is  stated  in  the  preface 
of  die  Souvenir,  that  such  is  the  expense  of 
die  pubUcatioD,  that  a  *»  circulation  of.  leae 
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dian  from  eight  to  nine  thouiaiid  copies 
would  entail  h  loss  upon  the  proprietors;*' 
•nd  it  is  added,  in  a  note,  that  if  the  copy*, 
right  and  copper-plate  printing  be  taken  into 
consideration,  one  hundred  guineas  was  the 
lowest  cost  of  each  of  the  engravings,  and 
that  som^  of  them  indeed  were  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
guineas  each. 

A  New  Trcjan  JETorM.— The  equestrian 
statue  of  George  IIL  about  to  be  erected  at 
Windsor,  is  o£  such  magnitude,  that  twelve 
of  Mr.  Weilmacott's  men  have  at  one  time 
together  taken  Innch  in  the  interior  of  the 
horse,  the  door  through  which  they  entered 
being  the  saddle  place.— Thm^. 

Improvemeni  in  the  Stamping  f^f  Newe" 
papert, — ^he  quantity  of  newspaper  stamps 
issued  from  Somerset  House  exceeds 
100,000  per  day.  These  are  worked  by 
ten  machines,  each  requiring  the  attendance 
of  three  men,  and  six  additional  ones  to  wet 
the  paper  for  the  whole.  The  process  of 
wetting  may  now  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, a  machine  having  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Boyoe,  foreman  at  Messrs.  Pouche^'s 
type  foundry,  which  works  them  dry,  pro« 
ducing  a  far  better  impression,  and  a  eonsi- 
dembfe  saving  of  time  to  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers,  who  were  before  obliged  to  give 
forty  hours  notice  when  they  reqnirad  stamps, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  wetting  and 
Stamping.  By  the  new  machine  96,000  may 
be  worked  off  in  six  hours.— IFip^Ar/y  Free 
Press. 

Green  Coiour  of  the  Sea^  produced  by 
AnimakuUB, — In  the  Greenland  seas,  about 
one  part  of  the  surface  between  the  parallels, 
of  74  deg^  and  80  deg.  is  of  an  olive,  or  grass- 
green  colour,  which  often  occurs  in  knig  temds, 
or  sbreams,  ftom  a  few  miles  to  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  fixmi  two  to  three  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  length.  These  belts  of 
green  water  are  ftequendy  separated  as  dis- 
tinctly from  the  tnuisparent  blue  water,  as 
the  waters  of  a  large  muddy  river  on  enter, 
ingthesea.  Tiiis  colour  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  caused  by  an  animal  of  the  medusa 
kind,  from  one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth  cX 
an  indi  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  which  is 
marked  with  twelve  distinct  patohes  or  ne- 
bula of  dots  of  a  brownish  cabmr,  disposed 
in  pairs,  four  pairs,  or  sixteen  pairs,  alter, 
nately  composing  one  of  the  nebulie.  The 
body  of  the  medusa  is  transparent.  The 
fibrous  or  hair-like  substances  were  more 
OBsily  nraminfld,  being  of  a  darker  oolonr. 
They  varied  in  length  fh>m  a  point  to  one. 
tendk  of  an  inch,  and,  when  highly  magnified, 
were  found  to  be  beautifhlly  moniliform.  In 
the  laigest  specimens  these  bead-like  arti- 
culations were  about  thirty,  and  the  diameter 
of  each  about  the  8-300th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  number  of  these  animalcnlse,  parficularly 
medusa^  was  found  to  be  immense,  in  ottve- 
.  seMwater,  being  abbut  one^onrtfa  of 


an  inch  asunder.  A  cubic  Inch  of  water  will, 
of  course,  contain  64 ;  a  cubic  foot,  1 10,602; 
and  a  cubic  mUe,  23,888,000,000,000,000. 
Now,  allowing  that  one  person  could  count 
a  million  of  these  animalculs  in  seven  dajra, 
which  is  barely  within  the  reach  of  possi- 
bility, it  would  have  required  that  40,000 
persons  should  have  started  at  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  complete  the  enumeration  of 
those  contained  in  a  cubic  mile  of  sea- water. 
•^Athemeum, 

Typolithography, — ^A  remarkable  specimen 
of  printing  fhmi  types  transferred  to  stone 
has  lately  appeared.  It  is  a  publication  by 
Ridgway,  of  a  tabular  system  of  gardening, 
printed  at  Uie  typolithographic  press.  How. 
ard^itreet,  on  an  imperial  sheet.  One  side, 
which  may  be  called  the  front,  is  entitled 
*'  The  Gardener^s  Remembrancer,  and  Apia. 
rian*s  Monthly  Calendar,  and  consists  of  in. 
structions  for  the  management  of  bees,  gar- 
dens, green-houses,  hot-houses,  &c.  during 
eadi  month  of  the  year.  The  months  are 
arranged  drcularly  around  a  figure  of  the 
sun  in  the  centre.  The  reverse  of  the  sheet, 
which  is  divided  into  two  tables,  under  the 
titles  of  ''The  Gardener's  V^etable  Seed 
Calendar,"  and  ''  The  Gardener*s  Fruit  Ca. 
lender,"  contains  directions  for  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  the  kitchen  and  fiidt  garden,  in  graft- 
ing, Blc  These  tables,  we  understand,  are 
drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  of  Suffiilk,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  gardening ;  but,  in- 
dependently of  their  use,  the  work  presents 
an  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  tjrpolithography  may  be  applied,  and 
the  progress  which  the  art  has  made.  The 
impression  of  the  types  is  as  dear  and  dis. 
tinct  as  in  the  finer  descriptions  of  letter* 
press  printing.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  typolithography,  that  any  embellishments 
or  graphic  illustrations  may  be  embodied  in 
the  letter-press ;  but  in  this  instance  embd- 
Ushment  hss  been  very  sparingly  introduced* 
The  grouAd  on  which  the  types  of  the  titles 
are  placed  has  a  novel  and  striking  efieet, 
and  something  of  the  kind,  we  think,  might 
be  advantageously  employed  in  riie  oma* 
mental  title-pages  of  books. — Twiee, 

LeM  Norbury*t  Last — Why  should  we 
not  also  have  what  the  newspapers  call 
Lord  Norbury*s  last!— It  seems  that  Mr. 
Dawson  has  some  property  in  Dublin,  on 
which  a  firii-maritet  had  been  hdd  from 
time  immemoriaL  Not  long  wn  he  caused 
it  to  be  all  newly  fitted  up,  with  convenient 
and  showy  stalls.  But  the  Nereids  of 
Dublin  being  Catholics,  none  of  them  would 
support  the  speculations  of  one  Aey  oond. 
doed  an  Orangeman,  and  not  one  of  th6 
fine  stalls  was  let.  In  one  week  however, 
after  the  speech  at  Derry,  not  one  remained 
wdet.  Upon  this  bring  told  to  Lord  Nor. 
bury,  he  answered..'*  Aye—  I  thought  that 
was  all  fhim  telJaii  motives.— Lofu 
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ML  H£RSCHEL*S  HYPOTHESIS  OF 
THE  SUN  BEING  INHABITED. 

(Frmk    the  Pkihtophieal    TrantaeHens.J 

Amovo  the  odestud  bodies  the  San  is  cer- 
tainly the  first  whidi  should  attract  our 
notice.  It  is  the  fountsan  of  light  which  il- 
lumines the  earth !  It  is  the  cause  of  that 
heat  which  mafaitaina  the  productive  power 
of  natnre,  aad  makes  a  fit  habiution  for  man ! 
Itis  the  ecntzal  body  of  the  planeury  system ; 
sod  what  rendcn  a  knowledge  of  its  nature 
still  more  interaiiing  to  us,  is,  that  the  num- 
bolcss  Stan  whidi  compose  the  universe  ap- 
pear, by  the  strictest  analogy,  to  be  similar 
bodiea.  Their  innate  light  ia  so  intense,  that 
it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer  from  the 
remotest  segions  of  space. 

That  our  Sun  has  an  extensive  atmosphere 
Cinn>t  be  doubted ;  and  that  this  atmosphere 
eonsisU  of  varkmt  daatic  fluids,  that  are  more 
or  less  lucid  and  transparent,  and  of  which 
the  lucid  one  is  that  which  furnishes  us  with 
U|^t,  seems  also  to  be  fully  established  by 
all  the  phenomena  of  its  spots,  of  the  facnlc, 
and  of  the  lucid  surface*  itself. 

There  is  no  kind  of  variety  in  these  ap- 
pearwcea,  but  what  may  be  accounted  for 
with  the  greatest  iacility,  fnm  the  continual 
agltatian  which  we  may  easily  conceive  must 
t&e  place  in  the  regions  of  such  extensive 
elastic  fluids.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  be  a  little  mpre  particular  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  suppose  the  lucid  matter  of  the  Sun 
to  be  generated  in  its  atmosphere.  This  lucid 
matter  is  neither  liquid  nor  an  elastic  fluid, 
ta  is  evident  from  ito  not  instantly  fiUing  up 
the  cavities  of  the  spots,  and  of  the  uneven, 
ness  of  the  mottled  parts.  It  exists,  therefore, 
in  the  manner  of  lucid  clouds,  swimming  in 
the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  Sun ;  or 
rather  of  luminous  decompositions  taking 
place  within  that  atmosphere.  An  analogy, 
drawn  from  the  generation  of  clouds  in  our 
own  atmoephere,  seems  a  very  proper  one^  and 
fill!  of  instruction.  Our  clouds  are,  pro- 
bahly»  decompositions  of  some  of  the  elastic 
fluids  of  the  atmoephere  itself,  when  such 
natural  causes,  as  In  this  grand  chemical 
laboratory  are  generally  at  work,  act  upon 

*Tli«  fonowing  obierTatioDS  were  aiade  with  an 
intpiDved  appaimtus,  and  under  the  moat  favonrablc 


IIm  Saa  is  mottltd  every  i>here. 

The  mottled  appearance  of  the  Sun  ia  owin"  to  an 
iaeqnaUty  in  fVe  level  of  the  surface.  The  Sun  h 
«^«ul7  mottled  at  its  poica  and  at  its  equator ;  but 
tiic  fliottled  appearuice»  vaay  be  Men  better  aboat 
the  BidJle  of  the  dbc  than  towards  the  circum- 
fereace.  on  account  of  tbe  Sun's  spherical  form. 

Tlie  aBeiennew,  arising  ftom  the  elevation  and  de> 
ptmiwu  9i  ti>e  mottled  appearance  on  tke  surface  of 
Uie  San,  aeeaas^  in  many  places,  to  amount  to  as 
UMsrh,  or  to  nearly  as  mncli,  as  the  depresstoB  of  the 
peaaaibNn  of  tbe  spots  below  the  upper  part  of  the 
sfeiaing  a«hala»ce,  wUitoutioclndiag  Ikcalae,  wbich 
are  psotuberaat. 

Vol.  I.  E 


them ;  we  may  therefore  admit,  that  in  the 
very  extensive  atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  from 
causes  of  the  same  nature,  similar  phenomena 
will  take  place  ;^ut  with  this  difference,  that 
the  continual,  and  very  extensive  decomposi- 
tions  of  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  Sun  are  of  a 
phosphoric  nature,  and  attended  with  ludd 
appearances,  by  giving  out  light 

The  exceeding  subtOty  of  light  is  such,  that 
in  ages  of  time  its  emanations  ftom  the  Sun 
cannot  very  sensibly  lessen  the  sire  of  this 
great  body.  To  this  may  be  added,  thift, 
very  possibly,  there  may  also  be  ways  of 
restoration  to  compensate  for  what  is  lost  by 
the  emission  of  li^t ;  though  Ae  manner  in 
which  this  can  be  brought  about  should  not 
appear  to  us.  Many  of  the  operations  of 
nature  are  carried  on  in  her  great  laboratory, 
which  we  cannot  comprehend ;  but  now  and 
then  we  see  some  of  the  tools  with  which  she 
is  at  work.  We  need  not  wonder  that  their 
oonstructton  should  be  so  singular  as  to  induce 
us  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of 
employing  them,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that 
they  are  not  a  mere  turns  naiura.  I  allude 
to  the  great  number  of  small  telescopic  comets 
that  have  been  observed;  and  to  the  far  greater 
number  that  stiD  are  probably  much  too  small 
for  being  noticed  by  our  most  diligent  searchers 
after  them.  This  throws  a  mystery  over  thefar 
destination,  which  seems  to  place  them  in  the 
allegorical  view  of  tools,  probably  designed 
for  some  salutary  purposes  to  be  wrought  by 
them ;  and  whether  the  restoration  of  what  is 
lost  to  the  Sun  by  the  emission  of  light,  the 
possibility  of  which  we  have  been  mentioning 
above,  may  not  be  one  of  these  purposes,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine.  The  motion 
of  the  comet,  discovered  by  Mr.  Messier,  in 
June,  1770,  plainly  showed  how  much  its  orbit 
was  liable  to  be  changed,  by  the  perturbations 
of  the  planets;  from  which,  and  the  little 
agreement  that  can  be  found  between  the  de- 
ments of  the  orbits  of  all  the  comets  that  have 
been  observed,  it  appears  clearly  that  they 
may  be  directed  to  carry  their  saluUry  in- 
fluence to  any  part  of  the  heavens. 

My  hypothesis,  however,  does  not  lay  me 
under  any  obligation  to  explain  how  the  Sun 
can  sustain  the  waste  of  light,  nor  to  show 
that  it  will  sustain  it  for  ever ;  and  I  should 
also  remark,  that,  as  in  the  analc^  of 
generating  clouds,  I  merely  allude  to  their  pro- 
duction, as  owing  to  a  decomposition  of  some 
of  Uie  elastic  fluids  of  our  atmosphere,  that 
analogy,  which  firmly  rests  upon  the  fact, 
will  not  be  less  to  my  purpose,  to  whatever 
cause  these  clouds  may  owe  their  origin.  It 
is  the  same  n^th  the  lucid  clouds,  if  I  may 
00  call  them,  of  the  Sun.  They  plainly  exist, 
because  we  see  them ;  the  manner  of  their 
being  generated  may  remain  an  hypothesis ; 
and  mine,  till  a  better  can  be  proposed,  may 
stand  good ;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  the 
consequences  I  am  going  to  draw  firom  what 
has  been  said  will  not  be  affected  by  it 
No.  2— November  8,  182«. 
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From  the  luminout  atmoRpbere  of  the 
Sun  I  proceed  to  ita  opaque  body,  which,  by 
calciiUtion,  from  the  power  it  exerts  upon 
the  planets,  we  know  to  be  of  great  solidity  ; 
tnd  from  the  phenomeiia  of  the  dark  fipota, 
many  of  which,  probably,  on  account  of  their 
hiffh  situations,  have  been  repeatedly  seen,  and 
otherwise  denote  inequalities  in  their  level, 
we  surmise  that  its  surface  is  diversified  with 
mountains  and  vallies. 

What  has  been  said  enables  ns  to  come  to 
some  very  important  conclusions,  by  remark- 
ing, that  this  way  of  considering  the  Sun  and 
its  atmosphere,  removes  the  great  dissimi- 
larity  we  have  hitherto  been  used  to  find 
between  itt  condition,  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  ffieat  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

The  Sun,  viewed  in  this  light,  appears  to 
be  nothing  else  than  a  very  eminent,  large, 
and  ludd  planet,  evidently  the  first,  or  in 
strieraess  of  speaking,  the  only  primary  one 
of  our  system;  all  others  being  truly  secondary 
to  it  Its  similarity  to  the  other  globes  of 
the  solar  svstem,  with  regard  to  its  solidity, 
its  atmosphere,  and  its  diversified  surface; 
the  rotation  upon  its  axis,  and  the  fall  of 
heavy  bodies,  leads  us  on  to  suppose  that  it 
is,  most  probably,  also  inhabited,  like  the 
rest  of  the  planeU,  by  beings,  whose  organs 
are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  vast  globe. 

Whatever  fanciful  poets  might  say,  in 
making  the  Sun  the  abode  of  blessed  spirits, 
or  angry  moralista  devise,  in  pointing  it  out 
as  a  fit  place  for  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
<Hher  foundation  for  their  assertions  than  mere 
opinion  and  vague  surmise.  I  think  myself 
authorised,  upon  astronomical  principles,  to 
propose  the  sun  as  an  inhabitable  world; 
■ad  am  peisuaded  that  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations, with  the  conclusions  I  have  cGrtwn 
from  them,  are  fully  sufficient  to  answer 
every  objection  that  may  be  made  against  it. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  remove  a 
fiertain  difficulty,  which  arises  from  the  effect 
of  the  Sun*s  rays  upon  our  globe.  The  heat 
which  is  here,  at  the  distance  of  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  produced  by  these  rays,  i« 
so  considerable,  that  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  surfitce  of  the  globe  of  Uie  Sun  itself  must 
be  seordied  up  beyond  all  conception.  This 
jnay  be  very  substantially  answered  by  many 
proofs  drawn  from  natural  philosophy,  whid 
show,  that  heat  is  produced  bv  the  Sun*s  rays 
only  when  they  act  upon  a  calorific  medium  ; 
they  are  the  cause  of  the  production  of  heat, 
by  uniting  with  the  matter  of  fire,  which  is 
contained  in  the  substances  that  are  heated ; 
as  the  collision  of  fiint  and  steel  will  inflame 
a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  by  putting  all  the 
latent  fire  it  contains  into  action.  But  an 
instance  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
.solar  rays  produce  thdr  effect,  will  bring  thia 
hoiue  to  our  most  common  experience. 
On  the  tops  of  mountains  of  a  sufficient 


height,  at  an  altitude  where  donda  can  rerf 
seldom  reach,  to  shelter  them  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  Sun,  we  always  find  regions  of  ice 
and  snow.  Now,  if  the  solar  rays  themselrea 
conveyed  all  the  heat  we  find  on  this  globe, 
it  ought  to  be  hottest  where  their  course  is 
least  interrupted.  Again,  our  aJ»Yonatus  all 
confirm  the  coldneas  of  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  :*  and  since,  therefore,  even 
on  our  £anh  the  heat  of  any  situation 
depends  upon  the  aptness  of  the  medhim  to 
vield  to  the  impression  of  the  solar  rays,  we 
have  only  to  admit,  that,  on  the  Sun  itself,  the 
elastic  fluids  oompoaing  its  atmosphere,  and 
the  matter  on  its  surface,  are  of  inch  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  any  excessive  afifisction 
from  its  own  ravs ;  and,  indeed,  this  seema 
to  be  proved  by  the  copious  emission  of  them  ; 
for  if  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  matter  contained  on  the  surface  of  the  Sun, 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  an  easy 
chemical  combination  with  its  rays,  their 
emission  would  be  much  impeded.  Another 
well  known  fiict  is,  that  the  solar  focus  of  the 
largest  lens,  thrown  into  the  air,  will  occasion 
no  sensible  heat  in  the  place  where  it  has  been 
kept  for  a  considerable  time,  although  Its 
power  of  exciting  combustion,  when  proper 
bodies  are  expoMd,  should  be  sufficient  to 
fuse  the  most  refractory  substances.  From 
these,  and  the  foregoing  aigumente,  I  con- 
clude that  the  Sun  is  a  planet,  abundantly 
stored  with  inhabitants. 


STANZAS  TO 

Rosa  LIWD  — "  Weu  thiB  for  m«  '*  C  Giving  aehmin 
from  hn  ntckJ^Aa  You  Like  It,  Act  I.  S«. .  2. 


Oh  !  wear  thia  timple  chain  for  me. 

Thai,  wht-n  long  >ma  have  pan'd  stray, 
Earti  seTcr'd  link  may  (.ffer  thee 

An  emblrm  of  ray  own  decay. 
Yet,  uo !  an  hour  may  lee  that  chain, 

United  by  the  hand  of  art; 
But  what  can  ever  join  anin, 

The  rent  links  ot  a  broken  heart ! 

Reral  the  boon  when  Love's  warm  ki*«. 

Gave  tuntport  to  our  cloodleM  yonth; 
Which  Hnser'd  fondly— like  my  bItM— 

Then  fled  for  evep— like  thy  trnth. 
The  cold  world's  frown— the  proud  man'a  scora«- 

To  be  by  all  forgot— reriled— 
Oh !  these,  and  more,  I  ronld  have  borne, 

Had'st  thou  bat  loTed-4iad*st  tbon  but  amilcd. 

My  lore  has  been  "  too  deep  for  teara," 

And  siirbabaYe  told  it— 'twas  coufeas*d 
By  min'd  health  and  blighted  yema. 

By  fallen  hopes  and  v^nish'dTrcsi— 
Yet  wear  this  s>raple  chain  for  me, 

And  keep  it  as  a  parting  token 
Of  one.  whose  youlnful  lov^  to  thee. 

Unlike  his  heai  t,  remain'd  unbroken. 

•  The  Monthly  Magasine,  for  Octolter,  p.  4t7, 
Mys — "According  to n.  Fourier,  the  tempcratoi*  of 
the  apace  occupied  by  our  planetary  system,  is  very 
nceriT  foity  octogtaimal  decrees,  or  ninety  dcgtcea 
<^f  Fanrrabeit's  scale  colder  wm  the  tempcratiiit  of 
frersing  ice."— £lrf. 
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M.  CHERVIN*S  RESEARCHES  ON  THE 
NATURE  OF  VELLOW  FEVER. 


This  dutinguished  individaal  has  been  eA- 
gaged,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  hit  life,  in 
the  study  of  this  formidable  disease ;  neither 
dangers  nor  pecnuiarj  sacrifices  could  change 
his  intention  to  visit  almost  every  pan  of 
America  where  this  calamity  ireigns.  He  did 
not  return,  until  after  ten  years  of  incessant 
study  and  incredible  toil,  to  his  native  country, 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  admirable  seal.  By 
the  following  concise  account  of  his  travels, 
we  intend  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  work  of  M .  Chervin,  which  is  shortly 
expected  to  appear* 

In  the  year  1814,  he  left  Paris  for  Ouada. 
loupe,  which  he  reached*  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  Before  he  began  bis  journey,  he 
had  eagerly  studied  all  French,  Italian,  En- 
glish, and  Spanish  works  on  the  subject,  and 
Rom  them  he  was  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
contagions  nature  of  the  yellow  fever ;  but 
he  endeavoured  to  make  his  own  observations, 
free  of  all  prejudices,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
dear  result  During  the  year  1815,  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  observing  the  disease,  but 
in  1816  and  1817,  he  met  with  it  very  ire- 
qoently,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances ; 
he  then  began  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his 
fimner  opiobn.  He  then  went  to  Martinique, 
Antigua,  St.  Christophe,  St  Martin,  St 
Thomas,  and  Portorico.  In  August,  181 7* 
he  anriveid  at  St  Domingo,  where  the  yellow 
lever  happened  to  rage  in  its  most  malignant 
form.  Having  made  many  observations  Uiere. 
he  wait  to  Jamaica,  ^enoe  to  Cuba,  and 
Poruan-Prfnoe.  He  adapted  his  route  always 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  course  of  the 
disease.  During  his  absence  from  Jamaica, 
the  fever  bad  made  terrible  ravages  amongst 
two  newly-arrived  regiments ;  on  his  return, 
it  was  still  very  violent,  and  i^orded  him  the 
best  opportnnity  of  examining  the  mdst  Im* 
portant  cSxcumstanoes  with  regard  to  its  con- 
tagious or  non-contagious  nature. 

In  November  he  went  to  Havannah,  where 
he  remained  till  the  12th  of  February,  1820^ 
At  New  Orleans  he  arrived  at  the  period 
when  fine  fever  generally  appears;  the 
epidemy  was  terrible ;  he  witnessed  it  during 
six  months,  and  then  left  for  Savannah,  being 
informed  that  the  disease  raged  there  with  an 
onpreeedcnted  nudignity.  He  was,  however, 
dlnppointed  9  by  neglect  of  the  Captain,  his 
ahip  procaededat  once  to  Charlestown,  where 
he  was  very  well  received.  He  remained  but 
a  short  time,  and  went  to  Savannah,  notwith- 
atanding  the  most  aazioas  representations  of 
his  friends,  and  in  spite  of  the  information 
that  no  less  than  six  physicians  of  that  place 
had  feOen  a  aacrifiee  to  the  fevers  When  he 
anived,  in  Oetober,  the  rage  of  the  epidemy 
had  by  no  means  subsided,  and  he  found  an 
ample  field  fer  observation.  He  was,  indeed^ 
£2 


so  deeply  engaged  In  his  studies,  ^at  he 
forgot  to  write  to  his  "friends  of  New  Orieans, 
who  were  so  certain  of  his  deatli,  tluit,  in  the 
Medical  Society  of  that  town,  a  funeral  ora- 
tion was  read  to  his  memory.  Tliey  were 
soon,  however,  agreeably  surprised  at  Oih 
news,  that  M.  Chervin,  after  staying  two 
monUis  at  Savannah,  bad  pursued  his  journey 
towards  the  North.  H  e  visited  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Alexandria,  6eorge*B  Town,  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Ne# 
York.  In  the  beginning  of  1822,  he  left 
Boston  for  Ouadaloupe,  and  having  visited 
Paramaribo,  Cayenne,  Demerara,  Barbadoes, 
&C.,  he  sailed  from  Martinique  to  Spain, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1823. 

The  number  of  documents  which  M. 
Chervin  has  collected  exceeds  eight  hundred ; 
they  consist,  mostly,  in  authentic  statements 
of  the  physicians  and  the  masistntes  of  those 
towns  anid  districts  which  he  visited,  and 
which  are  subject  to  the  epidemy.  Biestdes 
the  valuable  results  of  the  most  ample  expe^ 
lience  as  to  its  treatment,  they  contain  roost 
important  materials  for  deciding  the  question 
of  its  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature. 

Chervin  has  made  more  than  fits  auv- 
DEED  post-mortem  examinations.  He  has 
often  twaUowed  some  of  the  bkttk  fluid  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased ;  he  robbed 
the  whole  eurfaoe  qf  hie  body  toUh  it^  and 
alieaife  remained  free  from  infection. 

The  following  are  the  general  results  of  his 
inquiries  :•— Of  more  than  five-hundred  com- 
petent practitioners,  only  forty^ght  are  in 
fiivour  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow 
fever,  four-hundred  and  eighty-three  being 
decidedly  against  it  In  those  parts  of 
America  where  it  most  frequently  rages^ 
nobody  believes  in  contagion ;  the  extension 
of  the  disease  seems  entirely  owing  to  the  at- 
mospheric constitution,  and  to  local  causes ; 
the  latter  consists,  partly,  in  putrid  effluvia  ; 
there  exists,  in  no  case,  a  clear  proof  of  con- 
tagion having  taken  place,  and  all  assertions 
to  the  contrary  are  founded  either  on  false 
testimonies,  on  defective  observations,  or  on 
erroneous  inferenoes  from  correct  observa- 
tions.-*-JLancff. 


COMPARATIVE  HAPPINESS  OF 
THE  SEXES. 

(Ff^m  the  Oriental  Herald.) 

[Ik  a  netr  French  Periodical^  entitled  '^  Le 
Oymnase,*'  is  an  article  on  this  interesting 
subject,  whith  we  have  deemed  wortliy  of 
transladon  for  our  pages,  under  the  convict 
tion,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which,  and 
no  class  of  readers  by  whom,  it  may  not  be 
perused  with  interest  The  great  general 
question  undertaken  to  be  disoussed  by  the 
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wrilor  is  tiiU»^'  Is  there  an  ineouaUty  in  die 
division  of  moral  and  natiinl  advantara 
among  the  diUfamtclBsaes  of  locietj?  Ifthis 
inequalitjr  exists,  what  are  its  causes  ?  And 
ott^t  these  causes  to  be  perpetuated  ?"  The 
fint  branch  of  this  inquirj  is  on  the  oollBteral 
qneation — ^'  Are  women  generally  less  un- 
happy than  men?**  and  this  is  discussed 
below.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  these 
p*pers  with  care,  and  coDtinue  to  sekct  ftvm 
them  such  as  may  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the 
greatest  merit,  without,  however,  wishing  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  concur  in  all  the 
views  taken  by  the  writers,  as  the  p^pen  are 
controversial,  and  will  contain  very  opposiia 
opinions  from  different  pens.-— £(i.] 

AmV  WOMEW  OBN^EBALLT  1.V0S  UyBAPPT 
THAK   MEN? 

I  will  suppose  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
worid  suddenly  finds  himself  transported  into 
one  of  our  drdes.  He  sees  men  whose  dress 
is  plain,  and  entirely  destitute  of  grace,  wan- 
dering  about  like  shadows,  and  standing,  like 
lacqueys,  around  women,  to  whom  they  proffer 
the  most  assiduous  and  respectful  attentions ; 
these  latter  adorned  in  the  most  elegant  man- 
aer,  sparkling  with  jewels,  seated  like  queens 
on  their  thrones,  and,  if  they  make  a  single 
step,  attracting  aU  eyes  towards  them.  Ask 
him  which  of  these  two  beings  is  the  happier. 
Asstvedly  he  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment : 
we  shall  appear  to  him  nothing  better  than 
poor  wretches  drawn  in  the  train  of  our 
sovereign's  ear — sLaves  humbly  destined  to 
adorn  their  triumph. 

But  this  being  of  the  other  world  must  not 
be  caught  by  these  appearances.  In  order  to 
be  convinced  that  they  do  not  deceive  him,  he 
nnist  interrogate  the  females.  But,  what  will 
be  his  surprise  when  he  hears  almost  uni- 
versally from  these  gay  dancers,  with  their 
fiowers  and  their  trinkets,  nothing  but  elegies 
on  tbexr  fate,  but  bitter  compUnu  on  the 
inequaUty  of  their  lot  ?  Will  he,  from  this 
aloiie,  change  Iris  opinion?  He  nright  be 
tempted  to  do  so;  for,  if  it  is  a  personal 
thicg,  and  it  depends  exclusively  on  the 
judgment  of  the  individual,  it  is  happiness ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  beUeve  ones*  self 
unhappy,  is  to  be  so  in  reality.  But  he  is 
desirous  first  to  consult  an  inhabttant  of  the 
country  on  so  singular  a  contradiction.  From 
him  he  will  learn  that  women  have  a  right  to 
complain;  and  this,  according  to  my  ideas,  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  explain  this  solu- 
tion : — 

The  principle  of  happinesa  being  within  us, 
its  first  basis  consists  in  the  manner  of  being 
completely  individual,  which  we  have  the 
power  of  creating  within  ourselves.  Now,  it 
U  impossible  that  any  but  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent being  should  thus  be  able  to  trace 
out  his  own  course.  Passive,  rather  than 
active^  woau»  is  neoeatarily  alwi^s  in  a  state 


•f  dependence.  Made  fbr  the  nse  of  another, 
as  creation  clearly  indicates,  she  is  attached 
to  his  destiny,  she  is  subordinate  to  him,  and, 
in  her  existence,  completdy  secondary;  to 
wish  to  belong  to  henelf,  and  to  live  on  faek- 
own  account,  would  be  almost  to  revidt 
i^nst  '^Genesis.'*  To  be  two,  to  lead  a 
life  of  association,  like  those  cyphers  whose 
only  value  is  derived  from  those  to  which 
they  are  joined,  is  her  true  vocation.  It  la 
not  gallant,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  to  af- 
firm, that  we  could  more  easily  live  without 
females  than  they  could  without  us;  what 
is  with  us  a  desire,  is  with  them  an  absolute 
necessity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  they  await 
happiness,  that  they  receive  their  condition, 
instead  of  seeking  it  and  making  it  for  them* 
seKes. 

I  place  the  second  ekraent  of  happiness  is 
an  enfranchisement,  ss  complete  as  can  be 
realised,  from  all  social  restraints  and  shackles. 
Now,  females  are  in  general  the  victims  of 
society,  inasmuch  ss  its  sceptre  weighs  still 
more  heavily  on  them  than  on  us.  Madame 
de  Stael  was  right  to  depict  them  as  bent  be-, 
neath  the  leaden  mantle  of  Dante,  which 
mediocrity  throws  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  pass  beneath  its  yoke.  All  their  move- 
ments are  prescribed  to  them,  as  to  antoma* 
tons.  Should  it  have  pleased  nature  to  endow 
them  richly  with  intellectnal  faculties,  the 
world  exacts  that,  instead  of  cultivating,  they 
should  smother  them,  and  theh  tidenu  canM« 
be  exhibited  to  the  world  under  pain  of  beinr 
exposed  to  the  severest  ridicule.  Should 
their  feelings  be  deep  and  intense,  obliged  by 
duty  to  dissimulate,  and  by  modesty  to  con- 
ceal them,  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
ef  hiding  from  every  eye  all  their  wacmcH 
and  most  dearly-cherished  senthnents.  The 
ItaUanUnes— 

**MiMDtoniorire, 

Ma  uoQ  poMo  dir  pcreh^,** 

would  be  an  appropriate  motto  for  theoK  If 
they  attempt  te  robd  against  this  code,  whldi 
is  not  the  less  imperious  from  its  not  being  t^ 
written  one,  they  only  render  their  fate  mere 
wretched  by  the  public  blame,  whidi  crushes 
them  with  its  vengeance. 

Women  are  particulaily  the  victims  of  the 
aodal  institution  called  marriage.  Young 
men  marry  when  they  please— young  females 
when  they  can ;  which  is  very  different^  and 
almost  slways  by  the  dioice  it  thcsr  psratts, 
a  choice  which  frequently  empoisons  inevo- 
oahly  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Ahushand 
expects  to  receive  them  pure  in  the  nsoet 
rigotons  sense  of  the  word,  and  only  brioaa 
them  in  exchange  a  heart  and  a  person  equally 
used.  SUffht  infractions  of  coniegalfiUltf, 
be  allows  himself  as  a  mere  trifle,  whilst,  in 
ratum^  he  imposes  on  tiiem  the  most  sevsie 
reserve.  And  dili  is  not  all ;  thsy  are  obliged 
to  study,  and  oonibrm  to  his  taste,  to  keep 
alive  his  love  by  the  chaim  of  wimy ;  and. 
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w  if  «H  ^^UlgflftvMiA  woe  on  th«ir  tide,  snd 
ht  owad  tbeai  nodiingy  cUinit  the  right  vith 
hnpiuiitj  to  be  iU-ttrnpered,  aegleoSiftl,  and 
mkiDd :  Maning  lo  act  like  Cottot  AlmsTivs, 
«o  the  pnoc^ple,  that  it  is  the  taak  of  man  ta 
win  them;  theirs  to  retaio  us.  The  kv 
itself  seems  to  be  an  aooompUee  ia  thia 
inequity.  Fravided  the  husband  does  not 
cany  on  an  open  and  avowed  interoourse  with 
his  mistress^  it  countenances  all  hU  other 
Cuilta,  as  mare  peccadillos,  to  which  it  is 
aaccosaiy  to  appear  blinded ;  and  them  same 
fiuilta,  on  the  part  of  tlie  wife,  are  made  the 
caase  of  a  separation,  and  often  of  an  igno- 
minious confinement.  And  to  whose  judg. 
ment  aie  thi^  submitted  ?  Tothatofpenoas 
who  are  animated  bj  m  myrit  de  emrpt 
againat  the  whole  aex. 

Another  source  of  unhapplness  to  females 
h,  the  fiUae  and  illiberal  interpietations  to 
which  their  conduct  is  subjected.  It  \a  now 
a  thing  acknowledgad,  that  a  contempt  for 
public  opinion  is  zatfaer  a  subject  of  pride  to 
man  ;  females,  on  the  contrary,  date  not  bnure 
it  All  in  this  point  resemble  the  wife  of 
Casscr ;  th^  most  not  even  be  sui^iected. 

The  fiuality  of  following  the  laws  of  nature 
is  Midoabiadly  a  third  haaia  of  happiness. 
Now,  woman  is  created  for  love,  lor  tender* 
ocss,  lor  the  aflbetions  of  an  impassioned  souL 
And  yet  her  nature  is  incessantly  at  variance 
with  her  duty,  and  with  prudence;  in  the 
•trugigle  of  the  passions,  marty  idom  is  her  lot. 
Ilasoelinc  has  tnily  said — *'  Trmilies  en  mu 
neurea  pour  inurs  bitnty  elles  send  punies  on 
9iajeure$  pour  leurs  fmUes,  ** 

Th^  are  thcrefoiie  condemned,  by  the 
neccsaity  of  overcoming  their  inclinations,  to 
an  elenial  constiaint,  to  the  moat  bitter  tears. 
On  a  small  or  large  scale  they  are  so  many 
Sapphos,  Didoa,  uid  Ninaa,  fonaJcen  lovers, 
eonauming  their  daya  in  mdancholy,  or 
groaning,  Uhe  Phsedrus,  beneipth  the  stroke 
of  £st&  What  is  to  us  a  mere  iqpisode,  an 
amuaemeot,  is  (o  them  an  entire  history,  and 
death :  their  on^  lesource,  ia  an  exalted  de- 
votion, takAi,  as  ^y  Julia,  as  the  sours 
opium,  aa  a  rdief  to  their  tender  sighs.  It  is 
necessary  for  them  to  deceive  themselves  by 
another  kind  of  love — to  detach  diemselves 
from  their  earthly  miaesiei  by  something  su- 
pernatural, which  elevates  their  imagination 
to  the  ethereal  regions.  The  onu$  qf  the 
Samaur  U  the  rejuffe  tf  hcpeleu  love^  ac- 
eording  to  the  enthusiast,  Amdlie  des  Bri- 
gands, and  the  convent  is  the  Christian's 
Xicucadiao  lasp. 

Old  age,  which  with  man  comes  late,  with 
woman  arrives  at  a  very  early  period;  apd 
with  it  disappesn  her  capacity  to  please. 
There  are  very  few  whose  merit,  in  the  eyes 
of  €bt  world,  laata  longer  than  their  youth 
and  beauty ;  whilat,  in  the  life  of  man,  there 
ace  various  q^chs,  and  a  great  age  seems 
Okily  an  additional  dignity  to  him.  They 
appear  to  hate  only  one  -dcetination,  but  an 


ephoneial  kind  af  eaktsnoe.  tn  growii^  old, 
they  survive  themsalvea-Jthey  remain  on  the 
stage  after  their  part  has  been  permitted. 
Oiav  hurs,  which  sre  so  great  an  omament 
to  the  brow  of  a  veteran,  are  with  them  a 
kind  of  degradation.  They  are  eompelled, 
therefore,  to  abdicate  with  a  good  grace  and 
in  good  time ;  to  say  adieu,  under  pain  of 
ridicule,  to  ribbons  and  adorers,  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  cap  and  the  melancholy 
isolation  of  grandmothers.  The  abdication 
of  the  Diodetians  and  the  Syllas  can  give  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  such  a  heart  breaking 
soruggle  as  this.  The  latter,  at  least,  were 
supported  by  a  hidden  sentiment  of  glory  and 
ambition,  but  for  the  former,  nothing  supports 
them,  and  no  recompense  awaits  their  humble 
courage;  they  are  brutally  put  aside,  to  be 
no  more  thought  of. 

It  is  time  to  pass  from  the  principal  pointa 
of  our  thesis  to  the  objections.  First,  then, 
women,  it  is  said,  possess  more  sensibility 
than  we  do ;  if  their  heads  have  a  point  less, 
their  hearts  have  a  fibre  more ;  consequently 
the  delicto  of  maternity,  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses^  arc  frit  by  them  with  greater  intensity. 

To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  if  they 
meet  with  more  misery  than  happiness,  this 
sensibility  itself  is  a  fatal  gift,  which  turns  to 
the  disadvantage  of  those  to  whose  lot  it  bo- 
longs.  It  would,  however,  be  a  eapHal  «Ror 
to  imagine  that  happiness  consists  in  those 
lively  pleasures  and  delights  whieh  give  one 
a  distaate  for  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life. 
But,  it  is  added,  women  are  freed  from  the 
embarrassment  of  lilerarv  labours,  serious 
business,  and  especially  from  the  weight  of 
public  affairs. 

To  thia  many  answers  may  be  retumed. 
In  the  fiiat  place,  this  proteeting  love  whidi 
treats  them  with  so  high  a  hand,  which  reoals 
the  age  in  which  sages  hesitated  to  allow 
them  a  rank  amongst  the  human  raoe,  the 
possession  of  a  soul,  and  a  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another  lif^s — this  insolent  manner  of 
confining  them  like  children  to  the  domestic 
hearth ;  of  treating  them  like  inferior  beings, 
like  perpetual  minors,  whom  it  is  requisite  to 
defend  against  tlteir  own  imbecility ;  of  in- 
Indicting  them  even  from  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  as  pedantry,  and  fame  as  an  ielai 
inconsistent  with  their  delicacy — offends  and 
humiliates  many,  and  is  towards  a  great 
number  an  injustice,  which  time  only  has 
consecrated.  The  more  they  feel  themselves 
eapahle  of  higher  things,  the  more  oppressive 
becomes  to  tlwm  this  incapacity  of  action,  this 
sacrifice  of  the  noblest  faculties. 

Were  this  contempt  merited,  what  would 
result  f^om  it—a  soporific  langour  created  by 
the  uniformity  of  their  existence.  Instead  oiP 
the  multiplied  interests  which  diversify  that 
of  man,  sewing,  embroidery,  the  most  insipid 
and  trivial  conversation,  would  form  the  only 
occupations  of  thehr  lives.  Ennui  would  be- 
aame  a  real  malady,  which  would  pursue,  and 
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«t  iMgdi  kin  them,  MpediUj  in  the  high«r 
and  mow  Indolent  cIasms. 

Lastly,  we  shall  be  told,  that  women  are 
happy  and  proud  of  the  successes  of  their 
husbands.  But  these  husbands  do  not  ordi- 
narily  seek  the  crown  at  the  hands  of  their 
wiTes.  It  is  the  suffirage  of  the  world  they 
are  ambitious  of  obtaining ;  it  is  for  the  ap- 
plause of  mankind  they  kbour.  After  the 
example  of  Boisay  *s  ^  Homme  du  Jouty*  tliey 
keep  their  lU-humour  for  home,  their  cold- 
ness for  intimacy.  Thus,  of  aU  those  who 
are  connected  with  these  illustrious  behigs, 
their  unhappy  partners  sre  often  the  most  to 
be  pitied,  either  because  all  their  miscalcu- 
lations, idl  the  disappointments  and  irrita- 
tions their  self-love  has  experienced,  are 
vented  upon  them ;  or  because,  as  Lady  Mil- 
fort  says  of  the  favourite  of  a  prince,  '*  they 
^one  see  to  what*  mean  and  insignificant 
being  this  wonderful  man  can  reduce  him- 
self." 

You  forget,  it  is  again  urged,  the  delights 
of  the  toilette  and  coquetry.  So  much  ho- 
mage, so  much  admiratbn,  must  certainly 
compensate,  and  more  than  compensate,  for 
any  other  evils. 

The  objection  is  a  powerful  one;  and  I 
must,  in  fact,  avow,  according  to  the  ener- 
getic expression  of  some  father  of  the  church,' 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten— ^^  LafemuM  est 
un  animal  qui  se  delects  dam  aa  parure,** 

But  if  this  ardent  desire  to  please  has  its 
delights,  what  miseries  also  are  not  attached 
to  it !  what  disappointments,  what  vexations, 
do  not  the  slightest  accident  of  the  toilette 
occa^on,.w|ien  it  is  become  a  thing  of  such 
importance!  The  greatest  ooi(C(»nb  is  no- 
thing in  comparison  to  the  young  enraged 
fiemale,  who,  from  vexation  at  the  iU  arrange- 
ment of  a  trimming,  will  stamp  an4  trample 
her  dress  imder  her  feet. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  custom  and  politeness 
has  prescribed  to  us  a  certain  d^ee  of  atten- 
tion towards  females  t  but  too  much  imporU 
ance  must  not  be  attached  to  mer^  supei^cial 
forms,  which  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
spring  from  the  heart.  Of  what  importance 
are  concessions  like  these,  merely  exterior  and 
almost  derogatory,  since  they  evince  neither 
regiffd  nor  esteem.  Observe  also,  that  they 
are  limited  to  certain  places,  to  the  circles  of 
society.  These  same  men  would  act  very 
differently  in  private.  Even  in  otir  theatres, 
should  any  malignant  taunt  |>e  directed  to- 
wards the  female  sex,  or  the  grossest  injuries 
be  heaped  pn  them,  th^  will  poiot  their 
glasses  at  them  with  a  triumphant  smile,  n| 
if  to  enjoytheir  oonfiisipn,  and  to  assure  them- 
selves that  the  shaft  has  pcLCtrated  deeply, 
and  that  they  are  suffering  well  under  it. 
Their  submi^ive  slaves  in  the  evening,  men 
become  their  despots  in  the  morning ;  and 
happy  are  they  if  they  are  not  made  to  pay 
too  dearly  for  this  slight  concession  !  8h^  P 
|ay  it  ?  There  are  some  amongst  us  who  ar^ 


wieked  enough  to  take  advantage  of  their 
weaknesses,  and  designedly  to  caress  and 
flatter  their  very  defects ;  but  the  only  aim  of 
this  is  their  utter  destruction.  Their  eloquent 
advocate,  Madame  de  Stael,  has  truly  oQled 
them,  '''-(he  ffiettme  of  the  temple  <a  wAicA 
theff  are  said  to  be  adored^* 

Women,  then,  have  a  right  to  complain, 
were  it  only  historically  and  by  comparison ; 
and  they  do  complain,  either  aloud  or  in  se- 
cret. One  of  their  principal  arts  is  that  of 
seeking  always  to  obtain  homage,  without 
even  appearing  to  desire  it.  But  as  this  ho- 
mage is,  at  bottom,  their  greatest  want,  and  is 
as  necessary  to  their  existence  as  the  air  they 
breathe,  regret  is  not  the  less  painfbUy  felt 
because  so  often  concealed  from  every  eye. 
They  would  bdie  their  nature  were  they  not 
to  experience  it. 

It  may  without  doubt  be  justly  observed 
to  them,  tlut,  like  the  great  lords  of  the  aneien 
regime^  they  have  themselves  co-operated  to 
effect  this  revolution,  and  compromised  their 
power  by  their  imprudent  love  of  novelty. 
When  libertines  have  systematically  under, 
taken  to  degrade  them,  ihty  have  lent  them* 
selves  so  tamely  to  the  game  which  disgraced 
them,  that  there  scarcely  remains  a  possi- 
bility of  respecting  them.  The  pagan,  Jupi- 
ter, lost  his  reputation  by  mixing  without  re- 
straint with  the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  The 
female  sex  will  resemble  him— they  will 
connive  with  the  destroyers  of  their  altars, 
and  divest  themselves  of  every  charm  in 
making  themselves  too  accommodating. 

I  wUl  only  add  one  word  on  an  obscrvm- 
tion  fiequently  made;  that  suicides  are 
much  less  frequent  with  them  than  amongst 
men.  I  explain  this  by  the. fact  of  their 
being  much  more  habituated  to  sulTering; 
they  are  more  patient  invslids,  because  they 
are  more  accustomed  to  sickness.  Thatwhieh 
is  adventurous  and  idatant  in  voluntarily 
throwing  themselves  on  an  unknown  destiny, 
alarms,  and  restrains  them.  In  genenl,  they 
possess,  in  a  less  degree  than  we  do,  that  in. 
trepidity  which  braves  or  surmounts  mis- 
fbrtunes,  but  more  of  the  resignation  which 
supports  them. 


A  BEADTIFCL  LATIN  THOUGHT  ON 
SLEEP. 


8OMIII  leris !  qtuuBqium  certinhnt  mortis  imago, 

Te  ■ocivm  capio,  te  lamen  mpo  tori ; 
Alma  quiet  optata  venl  I  n»m  aic  fine  vita 
'  Vivere,  qiuun  fiuTe  at,  sic  fioe  moit«  mori ! 

Attmpttd  <«  SufUth, 

80ft,  balmy  tleep,  tbo*  emblem  of  the  dead, 
Be  then  tbe  f  liead,  the  pettaer  ol  my  bed ! 

Sweet  ilumber  come  I  for  eh  !  bow  great  the  joy. 
That  without  life  tolive.thna  witboutdeath  Iodic 
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UFB  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  NOLLE- 
KENS,  THE  SCULPTOR.  • 

NoiXEKBifs,  the  celebrated  tciilptor,  was 
the  aon  of  an  indiflTereot  paiDter  (originally 
£rom  Antwerp).  In  early  life  he  obtained 
•ereral  premioma  for  medals,  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts.  In  1737  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  appli^  himself  to  his  art 

Whilst  at  Rome,  Nollekens  was  recog'r 
nixed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  with  the  familiar  ex- 
damation  of—**  What  I  let  me  look  at  you  i 
are  you  the  littile  fellow  to  whom  we  gave 
the  prises  at  the  Society  of  ArU  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  being  the  snswer,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  invited  him  to  breakfast  the  next  mom^r 
ing,  and  kindly  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  fbr 
which  he  paid  him  twelve  guineas.  Sterne 
also  sat  to  him  when  at  Rome,  and  that  bust 
brooght  him  into  great  notice.  Barry,  the 
historical  painter,  who  was  extremely  in- 
Ihnale  with  Nollekens  at  Rome,  took  the  li- 
berty one  night,  when  they  were  about  to 
leave  the  English  coffee-house,  to  exchange 
hats  with  him ;  Barry's  was  edged  with  lace, 
and  Nollekens's  was  a  very  shabby  plain 
one.  Upon  his  returning  the  hat  the  next 
morning,  he-was  requested  by  Nollekens  to 
let  him  know  why  he  left  htm  his  gold- 
laced  hat  **  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear  Joey,"  answered  Banv,  "  I  fally  ex- 
pected assassination  last  night :  and  1  was  to 
have  been  known  by  my  laced  hat"  This 
▼illanous  transaction,  wbich  might  have 
proved  fiital  to  Nollekens,  he  often  related, 
md  genersUy  added—**  it  is  what  the  Old 
Bailev  peofte  would  call  a  true  bill  against 
Jemr 

The  patrons  of  Nollekens,  being  charac« 
ters  profiessing  taste  and  possessing  wealth, 
employed  htm  as  a  very  shrswd  ooUector  of 
aotiqne  fragments;  some  of  which  he 
boogfat  on  his  own  account;  and,  after  he 
had  dexterously  rsstorad  them  with  heads 
aoMl  limbs,  he  stamed  them  with  tobacco- 
water,  and  soU  them,  sometimes  by  way  of 
fistonr,  for  enormous  sums. 

Ihe  following  is  an  anecdote  concerning 
•ome  of  these  fragments,  which  Nollekens 
himself  related : — Jenkins,  a  notorious  dealer 
in  antiques  and  old  picturefe,  who  resided  at 
Rome  for  that  purpose,  hsd  been  commis- 
aooed  by  Mr.  Locks,  of  Norbory  Park,  to 
atod  him  any  piece  of  sculpture  which  he 
tfaooght  might  suit  him,  at  a  price  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  guineas;  but  Mr. 
Locke,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
head  of  Minerva,  which  he  did  not  like,  sent 
it  back  again,  paying  the  carriage  and  all 
odier  expenses.  Nollekens,  who  was  then 
also  a  mident  in  Rome,  having  purchased  $ 
trunk  of  a  Minerva  for  fifty  pounds,  found* 

•  ••  IffoIIekrns.  and  h'li'  Times  :  loinpnlwiiiliiig  f 
Life  of  ti^t  tdebfited  Sculploi,  «(v.  h,c.   by  J.  T. 


npon  the  return  of  this  head,  that  its  propor- 
tion and  character  accorded  with  his  tono- 
This  discovery  induced  him  to  accept  an 
offer  made  by  Jenkins  of  the  head  itself; 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  to 
share  the  profits.  After  Nollekens  had  made 
it  up  into  a  figure,  or,  what  is  called  by  the 
venders  of  bcMched  antiques,  "  restored  it," 
which  he  did  at  the  expense  of  shout  twenty 
guineas  more  for  stone  and  labour,  it  proved 
a  most  fortunate  hit,  for  they  sold  it  for  the 
enormous  sum  o(  one  thoutand  guinena! 
snd  it  is  now  st  Newby,  in  Yorkshire.  Nol- 
lekens, who  wished  upon  all  occasions  to 
save  every  shilling  be  possibly  could,  was 
successful  in  another  manoeuvre.  He  actu- 
ally succeeded  as  a  smuggler  of  silk  stock- 
ings, gloves,  and  lace ;  his  contrivance  was 
truly  ingenious,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  custom-house  officers  had 
ever  been  so  taken  in.  His  method  was 
this:  sll  his  plaster  busto  being  hollow,  he 
stuffed  them  full  of  the  above  articles,  and 
then  spread  an  outside  coating  of  plaster  at 
the  back  across  the  shoulders  of  each,  so 
that  the  busto  appeared  like  solid  caste. 
His  mode  of  living  when  at  Rome  was  most 
filthy:  he  had  an  old  woman,  who,  as  he 
steted,  "  did  for  him,"  and  she  was  so  good 
a  cook,  that  she  would  often  give  him  a  dish 
for  dinner,  which  cost  him  no  more 
than  threepence.  "  Nearly  opposite  to  my 
lodgings,"  he  said,  "  there  lived  a  pork- 
butcher,  who  put  out  at  his  door  at  the  end 
of  the  week  a  plateful  of  what  he  called  cut- 
tings, bite  of  skin,  bite  of  gristle,  and  bite  of 
fat,  which  he  sold  for  twopence,  and  my  old 
lady  disherl  them  up  with  a  little  peiiper  and 
a  little  salt ;  and  with  a  slice  of  bread,  and 
sometimes  a  bit  of  vegetable ,  I  niade  a  very 
nice  dinner."  Whenever  good  dinners  were 
mentioned,  be  was  sure  to  say—"  Ay,  I 
never  tasted  a  better  di^h  than  my  Roman 
cuttings.'*  By  this  time,  the  name  of  Nolle- 
kens was  pretty  well  known  on  the  Stock 
Exdiange  of  London,  as  a  holder  to  a  consi- 
derable amount 

In  1771,  enriched  by  such  rsscally  piir- 
suite,  he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  royal  academician ;  and  his 
practice  in  London  increased  to  the  utmost 
extent.  He  then  married  a  Miss  .Welch 
(daughter  of  Justice  Welchi  and  the  Pekuah 
in  Rasselas) ;  an  admirable  match,  if  penu- 
riousness  and  selfiah  wretehedness  could 
make  a  mateh  admirable.  He  was  not  sur- 
passed by  Elwes  himself;  and  of  her  like* 
ness,  praised  be  the  sex  !  we  never  read  of  a 
sufficiently  miserly  prototjrpe. 

It  is  surprising  to  consider  how  many 
persons  of  g^iod  sense  and  high  telent  visited 
Mrs.  Nollekens,  though  it  probably  was  prin- 
cipslly  owing  to  the  good  character  her  father 
and  sister  held  in  society.  Pr.  Jobnsou  and 
Miss  Williaiui^  were  oftf  n  thens  and  they 
geneially  ariivcd  in  a  hackney-coach,  on  ac? 
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count  Df  Miu  WQliams**  blindncflB.  When 
tbe  doctDr  Mt  to  Mr.  NoUekens  for  bm  bvst, 
he  was  very  mucli  displeased  at  the  taiaBoer 
in  which  the  head  had  been  loaded  with  hair, 
which  the  sculptor  had  insisted  upon,  as  it 
made  him  look  more  like  an  ancient  poet. 
The  sittings  were  not  very  faroaraUe,  which 
rather  rcxM.  the  aitist,  who,  upon  opening 
tfie  street-door,  a  Tolgarity  he  was  addicted 
to,  peevishly  whined—"  Now,  doctor,  you 
did  say  you  would  give  my  busto  half  an 
hour  before  dinner,  and  the  dinner  has  been 
waiting  this  long  time."  To  which  the  doc- 
tor's reply  was—"  Bow-wow-wow!"  Th6 
bust  is  a  wonderfully  fine  one,  and  very  like, 
but  certainly  the  sort  of  hair  is  objection- 
able %  having  been  modelled  from  tiie  flowing 
locks  of  a  sturdy  Irish  beggar,  originally  a 
street  pavior,  who,  after  be  had  sat  an  hour, 
Kfused  to  take  a  shilling,  stating,  that  he 
could  have  made  more  by  begging !  Doctor 
Johnson  also  considered  this  bust  like  him ; 
but,  whilst  he  acknowledged  the  sculptor's 
ability  in  his  art,  he  coidd  not  avoid  observ- 
ing to  his  friend  BosweU,  when  they  were 
looking  at  it  in  NoUekens's  studio—''  It  is 
amazing  what  ignorance  of  certain  points 
one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of  eminence :" 
though,  from  want  of  knowing  the  sculptor, 
a  visitor,  when  viewing  his  studio,  was 
heard  to  say — "  What  a  mind  the  man  must 
have  from  whom  all  these  emanated !" 

His  singular  and  parsimonious  habits 
were  most  observable  in  his  domestic  life. 
Coals  were  articles  of  great  consideration 
with  Mr.  NoUekens ;  and  these  he  so  rigidly 
economised,  that  they  were  always  sent  early, 
before  his  men  came  to  work,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  leisure  time  for  counting  the 
sacks,  and  disposing  of  the  large  coals  in 
what  was  originally  designed  by  the  bulkier 
of  his  house  for  a  wine-cellar,  so  that  he 
might  lock  them  up  for  parlour  use.  Candles 
were  never  lighted  at  the  commencement  of 
tiie  evening;  and  whenever  they  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door,  they  woukl  wait  until  they 
heard  a  second  rap,  lest  the  first  should  have 
been  a  runaway,  and  their  candle  wasted. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  NoUekens  used  a  flat  candle- 
stick when  there  was  any  thing  to  be  done ; 
Bud  I  have  been  assured  that  a  pair  of 
moulds,  by  being  well  nursed,  and  put  out 
when  company  went  away,  once  lasted  them 
a  whcrfe  year ! 

NoUekens  was  very  ignorant  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  respect.  During  the  time  that 
he  was  taking  the  bust  of  bis  late  majesty, 
George  III.,  he  gave  an  instance  of  this. 
A  m(xieUer  keeps  his  clay  moist  by  spirting 
water  over  it,  and  this  he  does  with  his 
mouth.  NoUekens,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  did  this,  and  that  without  apprising  his 
majesty  of  what  he  was  aboat  doug.  This 
coarse  conduct  was  very  different  to  Mr. 
Bacon,  the  sculptor,  who,  before  be  attended 
for  th«  purpose  of  taking  the  king>  modelp 


provided  himself  with  a  Bilvter  Byringe,  wUh 
which  he  could  easUy  throw  the  water  into 
the  recesses  of  the  model,  without  making  to 
disagreeable  a  noise  in  the  royal  presence. 

NoUekens,  with  respect  to  this  bust  of 
his  m^esty,  affirmed,  that  he  bad  mor« 
trouble  and  anxiety  with  the  drapery  of  its 
than  wi&  any  of  his  other  productions.  He 
assured  Mr.  Joseph,  the  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  that  after  throwing  the  cloth 
cmce  or  twice  every  day  for  nearly  a  ibrt- 
nigbt,  it  came  exoeUently  well,  by  mere 
chance,  from  the  foUowing  circumstance: — 
Just  as  be  was  about  to  make  another  trial 
with  his  drapery,  his  servant  came  to  him  for 
money  for  butter;  he  threw  tbe  doth  care- 
lessly over  the  shoulders  of  his  lay-man,  in 
order  to  give  her  the  money,  when  he  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which  the  folds  had  faUen ;  and  he  hastUy 
exclaimed,  pushing  her  awi^ — '*•  Go,  go,  get 
the  butter.'*  And  he  has  frequently  bm 
heard  to  say,  that  that  drapery  was  by  far 
tiie  best  be  ever  cast  for  a  busto. 

The  foUowing  is  a  description  of  NoUdkens's 
person.  His  figure  wss  ibort,.  his  head  big> 
and  it  appeared  much  increased  by  a  large 
crowned  hat,  of  which  kind  he  was  very 
fond;  but  his  dress-hat,  which  he  always 
sported  when  he  went  to  court,  or  to  tta^ 
Academy  dinners,  was  nearly  flat,  and  he 
brought  it  from  Rome.  His  neck  was  short, 
his  shoulders  narrow,  his  body  too  large, 
particularly  in  the  front  lower  part,  which 
resembled  that  of  Tenducci,  and  many  otlier 
falsetto-singers;  he  was  bow-legged  and 
huok-nosed — ^indeed,  bis  leg  was  some^iat 
like  his  nose,  which  resembled  the  rudder  of 
an  Antwerp  paoket-boat;  his  hips  were 
rather  thin,  but  between  his  biows  there  was 
great  evidence  of  study.  He  was  very  fond 
of  his  ruffles,  and  continued  to  wear  thena 
long  after  thev  had  beeome  unfashionable  i 
mdeed,  until  they  were  worn  out  A  drab 
was  his  favourite  colour,  and  his  suit  was 
genendly  made  from  the  same  piece;  though 
now  and  then  he  would  treat  himself  with  a 
striped  Manchester  waistcoat,  of  one  of 
which  be  was  so  fond,  that  he  sat  to  Abbot 
for  his  portrait  in  it. 

When  Doctor  Bumey  lived  in  St,  Martin's- 
street,  he  frequently  indulged  his  friends  in 
small  rtcherchi  musical  partiea ;  at  one  of 
which,  whilst  Piozai  and  Sigmra  Con  Qm 
Minitrid)  were  singing  a  doettino  enchaaUr 
inglv,  accompanied  br  her  husband  Dominica, 
on  the  vioUn  (the  father  of  Madame  DussdK). 
NoUekens  happened  to  drop  in  by  accident; 
and  after  the  bravos,  bravissimos,  and  all 
tiie  exprpssive  ogles  of  admiration  had  dir 
minisbed,  NoUekens  caUed  out--"  Doctor 
Bumey,  I  don't  tike  that  Itind  of  music ;  I 
heard  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Italy,  but  1  lik« 
the  Sooteh  and  EngUsh  music  better." — 
Doctor  Bumey,  with  some  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, stepping  forward,  replied—"  Suppose  a 
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penonlD  fli^— "Wal,  Ihwt  bean  te  Rone, 
saw  the  Apalki»  ead  muLj  fine  worfce>  but 
fior  all  that,  give  ne  a  good  barber's  block." 
~"  Ay,  that  would  be  taUun^  like  a  fool»'* 
rqoined  the  wulptor. 

NoJirkeiie  was  atmofely  iiMensiUe  to  the 
beanties  of  the  imnaortal  Shak^ware.  He 
never  riaited  tiie  theatre  when  his  plays  were 
performed,  tkovgli  be  waa  actively  aliire  to  a 
penlomime,  and  frequently  spuie  of  the 
capitd  and  cmrioiis  tricks  in  Harlequin  Sor- 
cerer. He  also  recollected  with  pleasure  Mr. 
Rieh*e  wonderful  and  singular  power  of 
scntcliiag  his  ear  with  his  foot  like  a  dog : 
and  tiM  atreel-ediibition  of  Punch  and  Ui 
wife  delighted  htm  beyond  expvesaion. 

Mias  Weldi  brought  down  upon  herself 
his  eternal  hatred,  by  kindly  Teataring  to 
improre  him  in  bis  spelUng.  She  had  a 
litde  hook  in  which  she  put  down  the  sculp- 
tor'a  way  of  spelling  words.  '  The  following 
instances  may  serve  assoecimens ;  "  yousuaf, 
scenceble,  obligin,  mocQc,  wery,  gentilman, 
promist,  sarrtces,  desier,  Inglish,  perscrip- 
tion,  hardently,  jenerly,  moust,  devower, 
Jeliis,  Ret^er,  served,  themselfs,  could  for 
cold,  ckuveman,  facis,  cupple,  foure,  sun /or 
son,  boatb  sexis,  daly,  borsis,  ladie,  cheif, 
talkin,  tould,  shee,  sarch,  paing,  ould  mades, 
rada>  yoummer  in  his  face,  puas,  oke,  lem- 
man,  are-boUoon»  summon,  chimisters  for 
chemists,  yoke  for  yolk,  grownd,"  &c.  &c 

Before  NoUekens  became  the  reader  of 
the  daily  papers,  be  frequently  amused  him- 
self by  recording  on  the  cnrcrs  of  letters 
what  he  considered  curious  daily  events. 
The  foUowing  memoranda  were  copied  from 
the  back  of  one  of  his  charcoal  sketches, 
and  will  at  once  convince  the  reader  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  sometimes  held  his 
leisure  moments  :— '<  1803,  May  23d.  Lady 
Newboiough  brought  forth  a  second  son. 
Sweep  the  pariour  and  kitchen  chinneys. 
Clean  the  oestem  in  tiie  kitchen.  Lent 
Nofliicot  the  cable  rope  and  the  piece  of 
hoke  tee.— 1805,  Dec.  30th.  Mrs.Whiteibnl 
brought  to  bed  of  a  sun.— 1806,  Feb.  8th. 
Died  Mrs.  Peck,  in  Marlbrougb  Street- 
April  Uth.  The  Duke  of  CHoater  came  to  my 
house. — June  28th.  The  Duke  and  Dochea 
of  York  eame  to  my  boose.— July  7tii.  His 
R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  made  me  a 
visit.— July  19th.  Lord  Wellesley  began  to 
set — August  4th.  Sent  to  Lord  Yarborough 
the  head  of  Sir  Isack  Nuton.— 1808.  De- 
cember 16th.  Sent  Mr.  Bignell,  by  order  of 
Lady  Jersey,  Lord  Jeney's  head  in  a  caae^— 
1S»9,  Jaa.  12th.  CaatH»ff  Mr.  Pitt  for  Mr. 
Wiiharforce,  by  Older  of  Lord  Muncaster^* 
Aprfl  1 1th.  The  DidGe^  of  York,  Cumberland, 
and  Canbrklfle,  made  me  a  visit"  Mr. 
NoUekena,  when  modelling  the  statue  of 
Pitt,  for  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  threw 
his  drapery  over  his  man  Dodimy,  who,  after 
ftaadii^  in  an  iroflKMrahle  position  for  the 
'  i  apwB  of  two  hours,  had  per* 


■nflHOD  toeome down  and  rest  hwuMlf ;  but 
the  poor  fellow  found  himself  so  stiff,  that 
be  could  not  move.  *'  Wliat!*'  exclaimed 
NoUekens,  **  can't  you  move  vourself  ?  then 
yon  had  better  stop  a  bit '  In  eating, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  meanness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  NoUekens ;  for  whenever  they  had 
a  present  of  a  leveret,  which  they  aiwars 
called  a  hare,  they  contrived,  by  S|Nitting  it, 
to  make  it  last  for  two  dinners  for  four  per- 
sons. The  one  half  was  roasted,  and  the 
other  jugged. 
This  couple  were  perfectly  congenial  in 

Gint  of  meanness.  It  was  the  custom  of 
rs.  NoUekens,  when  purchasing  tea  and 
sugar  at  her  grocer's,  just  as  she  was  quit- 
ting the  counter,  to  request  either  a  clove  or 
a  bit  of  cinnamon,  to  take  some  unpleasant 
taste  out  of  her  month ;  but  she  never  was 
seen  to  apply  it  to  the  part  so  affected ;  so 
that,  with  NoUekeos'e  nutmegs,  which  he 
pocketed  from  the  table  at  the  Academy  din* 
ners,  they  contrived  to  accumulate  a  little 
stock  of  spices,  without  any  expense  what- 
ever. He  for  many  years  made  one  at  the 
table  of  what  was  at  this  time  called  the 
Royal  Academy  Club ;  and  so  strongly  was 
he  bent  upon  saving  aU  he  could  privately 
conceal,  that  he  did  not  mind  paying  two 
guineas  a-vear  for  his  admission  ticket,  in 
order  to  mdulge  himself  with  a  few  nut- 
megs, which  he  contrived  to  pocket  pri- 
vately ;  for  as  red-wine  negus  was  the  prin- 
cipal beverage,  nutmegs  were  used.  Now  it 
generidly  happened,  if  another  bowl  waa 
wanted,  that  the  nutmegs  were  missing. 
NoUekens,  who  had  frequently  been  seen  to 
pocket  them,  was  one  day  requested  by 
Rossi,  the  sculptor,  to  see  if  they  had  not 
faUen  under  the  table;  upon  which  NoUe- 
kens actually  went  crawling  beneath  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  pretending  to  look  for 
them,  though  at  that  very  time  they  were  'm 
his  waistroat  pocket  He  was  so  old  m 
stager  at  this  monopoly  of  nutmegs,  that  h« 
would  sometimes  engage  the  maker  of  the 
negus  in  conversation,  fooking  at  him  full  in 
the  face,  whilst  he  slily,  and  unobserved  as 
he  thought,  conveyed  away  the  spice:  like 
the  fellow  who  is  stealing  the  bank  note 
from  the  bUnd  man  in  that  admirable  print 
of  the  Royal  Cock-pit,  by  Hogarth.— I  be- 
lieve it  is  generaUy  considered,  that  those 
who  are  miserly  in  their  own  houses,  almost 
to  a  state  of  starvation,  when  they  visit  their 
friends  or  dine  in  public,  but  particularly 
when  they  are  traveUing,  aiid  know  that  they 
wiU  be  called  upon  wi£  a  pretty  long  bill — 
lay  in  what  they  caU  a  good  stock  of  every 
tlung,  or  of  all  the  good  things  the  landlord 
thinks  proper  to  spread  before  the^l.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  with  NoUekens  when 
he  yisited  Harrowgate,  in  order  to  take  the 
water  for  his  diseased  mouth.  He  informed 
his  wife  that  he  took  three  half-pints  of  water 
at  a  time,  and  as  he  knew  the  bUls  would  be 
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prettjr  lurgo  at  the  Inn,  h«  ifM  determined  to 
indalge  in  the  good  thingB  of  tiiis  world ; 
so  that  one  day  he  managed  to  get  through 
*'  a  nice  roast  chicken,  with  two  nice  tarta 
and  some  nice  jellies."  Another  day  he  took 
nearly  two  pounds  of  Tenison,  tiie  hi  of 
which  was  at  least  '*  two  inchea  thick ;"  at 
breakfast  he  always  managed  two  muffins* 
and  got  through  a  plate  of  toast ;  and  he  took 
good  care  to  put  a  French  roll  in  his  pocket, 
for  fear  he  should  find  himself  hungry  when 
he  was  walking  on  the  common  by  lumself. 
— Our  sculptor  would  sometimes  amuse 
himself  on  a  summer^s  evening,  by  stand- 
ing with  his  arms  behind  him  at  the 
yard-gate,  which  opened  into  Titehfield- 
street.  During  one  of  these  indulgences, 
as  a  lady  was  passing,  most  elegantly 
dressed,  attended  by  a  strapping  footman 
in  silver-laced  livery,  with  a  tall  gilt- 
headed  cane,  she  nodded  to  him,  and  smi- 
lingly asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  her. 
On  his  reply  that  he  did  not  recollect  her — 
"What,  Sir!"  exclaimed  she—"  do  you 
forget  Miss  Ck>leman,  who  brought  a  letter 
to  you  from  Charles  Townly  to  show  legs 
with  your  Venus  ?  why  I  have  been  with  you 
twenty  times  in  that  little  room,  to  stand  for 
your  Venus  !*'  "  Oh,  tauk-a^daixy  /  so  you 
have,"  answered  NoUekens; — **  why  what 
a  fine  woman  you  *re  grown !  come,  walk  in, 
and  I  *11  show  you  your  figure ;  I  have  done 
it  in  marble.'* 

"  When  I  was  modelling  Geoi^e  theTliird's 
bnsto,"  observed  NoUekens,  "  I  was  com- 
manded to  attend  at  Buckingham-house  at 
seven  o'dock  in  the  morning,  for  that  was 
the  time  his  majesty  sbaveo.  After  he  had 
shaved  himself,  and  before  he  had  put  on 
his  stock,  I  modelled  my  bnsto.*'  I  tot  him 
down,  to  be  even  with  myself,  and  the  king 
seeing  me  go  about  him,  and  about  him,  said 
to  me—"  What  do  you  want  ?"  I  said — 
"  I  want  to  measure  your  nose.  The  queen 
tells  me  I  have  made  my  nose  too  broad."— 
*•  Measure  it  then,"  said  the  king. — **  Ay, 
my  good  friend,"  observed  Dalton,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  NoUekens  during  their 
stay  at  Rome—"  I  have  heard  it  often  men- 
tioned in  the  library ;  and  it  has  also  been 
affirmed,  that  you  pricked  the  king*s  nose 
with  your  said  callipers." 

The  fbUowinr  anecdote  is  current,  but  on 
what  authority  it  rests,  I  know  not:  allow- 
ing the  story  to  be  true,  it  could  come  only 
from  an  atten(|ant  on  the  king— certainly 
not  from  his  majesty,  nor  front  NoUekens ; 
however,  I  could  name  half-a-dozen  persons 
who  continue  to  relate  it. 

The  story  runs  thus:— When  Mr.  Nol- 
lekens  attended  the  king  the  following  day, 
to  receive  his  majesty's  commands  as  to  the 
time  for  the  next  sitting,  as  he  approached 
the  royal  presence,  instead  of  making  an 
apok)gy  on  tlte  Saint's  account,  he  merely 
Wished  to  know  when  he  might  be  aUowed 


to  go  on  with  his  bi»to?  The  king,  how- 
ever, with  his  usual  indulgence  to  persons  as 
ignorant  as  NoUekens  waa  of  the  common 
marked  respect,  ohsenred— "  So  NoUekens, 
where  were  yon  yesterday  ?" 

N^Ueketu."^*^  Why,  as  it  was  a  Saint's 
day,  I  thought  you  wonkl  not  have  me ;  ao  1 
went  to  see  the  beasts  fed  in  the  Tower." 

Tke  King.—**  Why  did  yon  not  go  to 
Duke-stieet?'' 

NotUkenM^-**  Well,  I  went  to  the  Tower ; 
and  do  yxm  know,  they  have  got  two  such 
lions  there !  and  the  biggest  did  roar  so ; 
my  heart!  how  he  did  roar!"  And  then 
he  mimicked  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  ao  Umd 
and  so  close  to  the  king's  ear,  that  his  ma- 
jesty moved  to  a  considerable  distance  to 
escape  the  imitation,  without  saying,  like 
Bottom  in  the  comedy — 

**  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roir  agun.'* 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  RESIDENCE. 


*' Stepping  westward,**  as  Wordsworth 
says,  ftom  the  hall,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
narrow,  low,  arched  room,  whidi  runs  quite 
across  the  house,  having  a  blazoned  witidow 
again  at  either  extremity,  and  filled  all  over 
with  smaller  pieces  of  armour  and  weapons, 
such  as  swords,  firdocks,  spears,  arrowa, 
darts,  daggers,  &c.  &c  &c  Here  are  the 
pieces,  esteemed  most  precious  by  reason  of 
their  histories  respectively.  I  saw,  among  the 
rest,  Rob  Roy*s  gun,  with  his  initials,  R.  M.C. 
•• «.  Robert  Macgregor  CampbcU,  round 
the  touch-house ;  Uie  blunderbuss  of  Uofer, 
a  present  to  Sir  Walter  from  his  friend  Sir 
HumphrOT  Davy ;  a  most  magnificent  sword, 
aa  magnificently  mounted,  the  gifrof  Charlea 
the  First  to  the  great  Montrose,  and  having 
the  arms  of  Prince  Henry  worked  on  the 
hilt;  the  hunting  bottle  of  bonnie  King 
Jamie ;  Buonaparte's  pistols  Qbund  in  his 
carriage  at  Waterloo,  I  believe),  etM»  muUit 
aliU,  I  should  havementioned  that  stags*  horns 
and  bulk'  hons  (the  petrified  relics  of  the 
old  mountain  monster,  I  mean),  and  so  forth, 
are  suspended  in  great  abundance  above  all 
the  doOTways  of  these  armories ;  and  that  in 
one  comer,  a  dark  one  as  it  ought  to  be,  there 
is  a  complete  assortment  of  tne  old  Scottish 
instruments  of  torture,  notfb^tting  the  very 
thumblkins  under  which  Cardinal  Caxstaira 
did  noi  flinch,  and  the  more  terrific  iron 
trown  of  Wisheart  the  Martyr,  being  a  sort 
of  barred  head-piece,  screwed  on  the  vieiim 
at  the  stake,  to  prevent  him  from  crying 
aloud  in  his  agony. 

Beyond  the  smaller^  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  narrower  armoury,  lies  the  dining 
parlour  proper,  however ;  and  though  there 
is  nothing  IJd^phoish  here,  yet  I  can  well 
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I  that  vlMB  Ugkttd  ap^  and  the  cnrtain* 
dawn  at  night,  tlM  ph»e  may  give  no  bed 
notian  of  the  priTaCe  aauggery  of  feme  hyfty 
Vnd  abhot  of  die  time  of  the  Centertrarf 
Tales.  The  room  is  a  rtrj  handiome  one, 
vith  a  low  and  very  richly  carved  roof  of 
dark  oak  again ;  a  huge  projecting  bow  win. 
dow,  and  the  dais  elevated  mar^  mmjorumf 
the  oraaments  of  the  loo^  niches  for  Uunpe, 
&C.  &C. ;  in  short,  all  the  minor  details  aia, 
I  believe,  lac  similiee  after  Melnae. 

A  narrow  |iassage  leads  to  a  ekannfaig 
bredk&si-room«  wiikh  looks  to  the  Tweed  on 
one  aide,  and  towards  Yarrow  and  Ettrieke, 
£MBad  in  song,  on  the  other;  a  cheerftil 
room,  fitted  np  with  novels,  romances,  and 
poetry,  I  could  perceive,  at  one  end;  and 
the  (ither  walls  idmost  entirely  covered  with 
a  most  valuable  and  beanttfol  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings,  chiefly  by  Turner, 
and  Thomson  of  Duddingstone,  the  designs, 
in  short,  for  the  magnificent  work,  entitled 
**'  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland." 

Redming  towanlB  the  armonry,  yon  have, 
on  one  side  of  a  most  religious-looldng  cor- 
ridor, a  small  greenhouse,  with  a  fountain 
playing  before  it  the  very  ibontoin  that  in 
days  of  yore  graced  the  cioss  of  Edinbnigb, 
and  used  to  flow  with  claret  at  the  coronatioQ 
of  tha  Stnsrts  s  pretty  design,  and  a  stand, 
ing  momimcnt  of  the  barbarity  of  modem  in- 
novation. From  the  small  armonry  you 
pasa,  as  I  said  before,  into  the  drawing. 
room,  a  large,  lofty,  and  splendid  to/m, 
with  satique  diony  furnitmre  and  crimson 
silk  hangings,  cabinets,  china,  and  mirrors 
qiumifim  s«^  From  this  yon  pass  into  the 
laigeai  of  all  the  apartments,  the  library, 
whidi,  I  most  say,  is  redly  a  noble  room; 
It  is  an  oblong  of  some  ^ity  feet  by  thirty, 
with  a  prayection  in  the  centre,  opposito  the 
ime-plare,  terminating  in  a  grand  bow  win- 
dow, fitted  up  with  books  sIm,  and,  in  fact, 
cosiatitoting  a  sort  of  chapel  to  the  church. 
The  roof  is  of  carved  oak  again— a  very  rich 
pattcxB— J  believe  chiefly  a  la  Roalin,  and  the 
book-eases,  whieh  are  alaD  of  richly  carvedoak, 
reach  high  np  the  walls  all  round.  The  col- 
lection amoMrts,*in  this  room,  to  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  danaand  volumes,  arranged  ac- 
coading  to  their  subjects :  British  history  and 
antimutieB  filUng  the  whole  of  the  chief  wall ; 
Fia^ish  poetry  and  drama,  daasios  and  mis- 
ivilaniea,  one  end  ;  fbicign  literature,  chiefly 
Ficnch  and  Geonan,  the  other.  The  oases 
en  tile  side  opposite  the  fire  are  wired  and 
lecfcad,  as  containfag  artides  very  precious 
and  Tsiy  portable.  One  consists  entirely  of 
hooka  sad  MSS.  relating  to  the  insurrection 
of  171ft  and  1746;  and  another  (within  the 
leoeas  of  the  bow  window),  of  treatidbs  de  re 
■Mjpiea,  both  of  these  being  (I  am  told,  and 
can  wen  bdievc),  in  their  several  ways,  ool- 
kctions  of  the  rarest  corioeity.  My  cicerone 
pointed  ont,  in  one  oomer,  a  magnificent  set 
of  Moontfauooo,  ten  volumes  folm,  bound  in 


tha  xiehest  manner  In  icailet,  and  stamped 
with  the  royal  anne,  the  gift  of  his  present 
majesty.  There  are  few  living  anthoes  at 
whose  works  presenution  copies  aas  not  to  bo 
Ibund  here.  My  ftind  sboired  ase  inscrip- 
tions of  that  sort  in,  I  bdieve,  every  Euro- 
pean dialect  extant.  The  books  are  all  in 
prime  eoodition,  and  bindings  that  would 
satkly  Mx.  Dibdin.  The  only  picture  is  Sir 
Walier'e  eldest  son,  in  hussar  uniform,  and 
holding  hb  hone,  by  AUan  of  Edinbuioh,  a 
noble  portrait,  over  the  fire-place ;  and  the 
only  bust  is  that  of  Shakspeare,  from  the 
Avon  monument,  in  a  smul  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  cast  side.  On  a  rich  stand  of 
porphyry,  in  one  comer,  reposes  a  taU  silvcK 
urn  filled  with  bones  ftom  the  Piraeus,  and 
bearing  the  inscription—*'  Given  by  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart"  It  itoniained  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied it  till  lately :  it  has  disappeared ;  na 
one  guesses  who  took  it,  but  whoever  he  was> 
as  my  guide  observed,  he  must  have  been  a 
thief  for  thieving's  sake  truly,  as  he  dunt  no 
more  exhibit  his  autograph  than  tip  liimself 
a  bare  bodkin.  Sad,  inftunous  tourist,  in- 
deed !  Ahhongh  I  saw  abundance  of  com- 
forUbleUooking  desks  and  arm  chairs,  yet 
this  room  seemed  rather  too  large  and  fine 
for  work^  and  I  found  accordingly,  after 
passing  a  double  pair  of  doors,  that  there  was 
a  sanctum  within  and  beyond  this  library. 
And  here,  you  may  believe,  was  not  to  me 
the  least  interesting,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  splendid  part  of  the  suite. 

The  lion*s  own  den  proper,  then,  is  a 
room  of  about  five-and-twen^  feet  square  by 
twenty  feet  high,  containing  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  furniture  notlung  but  a  small 
writing-table  in  the  centre,  a  plain  arm-chair 
covered  with  black  leather-^  very  comforta- 
ble one  though,  for  I  tried  it — and  a  single 
chair  besides,  plain  symptoms  that  this  is  no 
place  for  company.  On  either  side  of  the 
fire-place  there  are  shelves  filled  with  duode- 
cimos and  books  of  reference,  chiefly,  of 
course,  folios  ;  but  except  these  there  are  no 
books  save  the  contenu  of  a  ligbt  gallery 
which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  room, 
and  is  reached  by  a  hanging  stair  of  carved 
oak  in  one  corner.  You  have  been  both  at 
the  £lis^  Bourbon  and  Malmaison,  and  re- 
member the  library  at  one  or  other  of  those 
places,  I  forget  which  ;  this  gallery  is  much 
in  the  same  style.  There  are  only  two  por- 
traits, an  orig^  of  the  beautiful  and  me- 
lancholy head  of  Claverhouse,  and  a  small 
ftill  length  of  Rob  Roy.  Various  little  an- 
tique ci&iaeto  stand  round  about,  each  having 
a  bust  on  it:  Stothard*s  Canterbu^  Pil- 
grims are  on  the  msntelpieoe;  and  in  one 
comer  I  saw  a  eidlection  of  really  useful  wea-. 
pons,  those  of  the  forest-craft,  to  wit — axea 
and  bills  and  so  forth  of  every  calibre.  There 
is  only  one  window  pierced  in  a  very  thick 
wall,  so  that  the  place  is  rather  sombre ;  the 
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Ngfat  tvMfliy  work  «f  (he  gaUery  oveiiiaid 
hiunBMiises  with  the  books  well.  It  is  •  very 
eonifiNftsUe«k>okl]ig  room,  and  very  unlike 
sny  other  I  ever  was  in.  I  should  not  forget 
some  HighUmd  clajrmofres,  dusteied  round  a 
target  ever  the  Canterbiny  people,  nor  a 
writiiig-bex  of  carved  wood,  lined  with  crim- 
son velvet,  and  furnished  with  silver  plate  of 
nght  venerable  aspect,  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  the  implement  of  old  Chau- 
eer  himself,  but  which  from  the  arms  on  the 
Hd  must  have  belonged  to  some  Italian  prince 
of  the  days  of  Lm  the  Magnificent  at  the 
furthest. 

The  view  to  the  Tweed  from  all  the  principal 
apartmento  is  beautiful.  You  look  out  from 
among  bowers,  over  a  lawn  of  sweet  turf, 
upon  the  dearest  of  all  streams,  'fringed  with 
the  wildest  of  birch  woods,  and  backed  with 
the  green  hills  of  Ettricke  Forest.  The  rest 
you  must  imagine.  Altogether,  the  plaoe 
destined  to  receive  so  many  pilgrimages  con- 
tains within  itself  <beauties  not  unworthy  of 
its  associations.  Few  poets  ever  inhabited 
such  a  place;  none,  ere  now,^  ever  created 
one.  It  is  die  realisation  of  dreams :  some 
Frenchman  called  it,  I  hear,  **  a  romance  in 
stone  and  lime.**— 7*Ae  Anmversar$f, 


IRELAND  AS  IT  IS;  IN  1828. 
(From  BlackwootFi  Magcunrie,) 

To  the  eye  accustomed  to  English  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  the  first  appearance  of 
Che  surface  of  the  land  in  Ireland  is  anything 
but  encouraging,  and  one  scarcely  can  believe 
that  the  bsre  unsheltered  fields  upon  which 
one  looks,  produce  good  crops,  and  pay  a 
Irigh  rent.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  are 
thinly  scattered,  and,  except  in  their  im- 
mediate vidnity,  trees  are  not  often  to  be 
seen.  Even  in  the  aeighbouiiuMid  of  the  me- 
tropolis, except  on  the  road  which  runs  di- 
rectly south,  along  the  coast,  where  the  great 
beauty  of  the  situation  has  invited  gentlemen 
to  build  mansions,  and  to  adorn  ^em  with 
planutions;  the  land  is  badly  fenced  with 
crumbling  walls  of  dry  mud,  or  loose  round 
stones.  The  sur&oe  is  uneven  and  hard 
looking,  and  often  disgraccftilly  overrun  with 
weeds. 

The  smooth,  soft,  luxuriant  verdure,  the 
waving  woods,  the  s{dendid  seats,  the  land 
ridi  with  the  culture  of  centuries,  and  the 
ttabstantialoomlbrtable  looking  houses  whidi 
make  a  man  warm  but  to  look  at  in  Englsiid, 
are  not  to  be  seen  there.  In  seme  districts 
—in  the  Queen's  county,  for  example,  and 
the  county  of  CarlDW-^there  is  something 
like  the  appearance  of  England,  but  it  is  of 
brief  doiatkm.  The  feding  of  pleatuee  which 
the  appearance  of  impvov^meat  cxciies,  is 


hardly  formed,  whea  some  aoene  of  povort/ 
and  gross  negligence  meets  the  obstfvatioii^ 
and  renews  the  sense  of  deep  regret»  that  the 
best  gifts  of  nature  should  be  so  scaodaloudy 
neglected  or  abused. 

It  is,  however,  quite  manifest,  that  with 
very  little  trouble,  beyond  a  constant  super, 
intendance,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  in- 
terest, and  we  will  venture  to  say  whose 
duty  it  is,  to  take  that  trouble,  or  maite 
some  one  dse  take  it  for  them,  a  change. of 
Ae  happiest  nature  could  soon  be  efiected. 
There  is  a  striking exampleof  this  within  a 
short  distance  of  Dublin.  From  the  time  the 
traveller  leaves  the  dty,  by  the  great  souths 
western  road,  until  he  arrives  at  the  village 
called  Johnstoun,  wMch  we  believe  is  dis- 
tant about  fourteen  Irish  miles,  he  meets 
with  little  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  land 
is  as  we  have  described,  and  the  cottages 
along  the  road  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  ex* 
tremdy  dirty.  But  suddenly  a  most  exbi- 
larating  diange  takes  place  the  fences  by 
the  way  side  sre  percdved  to  be  good,  and 
the  hedges  in  the  best  order — the  cottages 
ace  dean  and  tidy  locking.  Instead  of  a 
heap  of  turf  ashes  and  a  puddle,  an  over- 
turned tub,  and  a  pig,  and  two  or  three  dirty 
children  about  the  door,  yon  find  a  neat 
little  garden,  or  some  flowering  tree  trained 
up  against  the  firont  of  the  dvi&ing ;  and  if 
you  look  in,  you  see  a  gsily  set  out  dresser, 
as  they  call  the  open  cuplxisrd  where  they 
keep  thdr  crockery  wsre,  and  a  desn-sw^t 
floor.  The  gate  into  the  fidd,  too,  instead 
of  bdng  broken,  and  hanging  on  one  hinge, 
with  a  bush  thrust  benea&  it  to  prevent  die 
egress  of  tlie  lesser  cattle,  and  the  ingress  of 
^^  indolently  wandering"  swine,  is  sound  and 
whole,  and  no  ^^dn^tdoriiy  is  affected**  in 
the  snide  of  hinges.  Finally,  if  the  tavcl- 
ler  has  tlic  good  fortune  to  see  all  this  on  a 
fine  sunny  morning,  when  all  nature  looka 
^ad  and  happy,  he  will  rejoice  exceedingly 
at  the  contrast,  to  what  he  has  previouaiy 
bchdd.  But  his  carriage  soon  bears  him 
beyond  this  comfortable  region,  and  nigged 
fonoes  and  wretched  cabins  again  appear  mi 
right  and  left 

Should  he  inquire  how  it  happens  that 
the  place  he  has  just  quittsd  looks  so  dif. 
ferently  from  all  the  rest  of  the  rosd,  he  will 
be  told — '^O,  Sir,  her  ladyship  is  mi^ty 
strict  wid  the  people  in  that  naybrud.*** 

*^  But  who  is  the  lady  who  does  so  much 
good?** 

^^  It  *s  Lord  Mayo  that  lives  there,  yomt 
honour,  an*  owns  all  the  place  about,  an' 
there's  a  Scouh  steward  to  look  after  the 
people,  an*  my  lady  is  very  particular  wid 
the  poor  people,  and  goes  into  thdr  little 
places  hcnd,  so  she  does,  an'  if  it's  a  thing 
that  they  doant  keep  them  decent,  devil  n 
one  of  um  she  leu  stay  in  it.*' 

f  Helgkbcmilwo^. 
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A*  the  tjmTellfer  pneeecU,  he  will  oeeasioD- 
■Uj  find  in  ▼arioni  parts  of  the  eountry,  li- 
mner good  eflfects  eaalng  ftom  a  landl(Hrd*t 
residence  and  superintendcnoe;  but  unfortu- 
Dately  tfaey  are  of  insignificant  extent  when 
compared  with  the  whole  ftee  of  the  country. 
It  b  to  be  obtcrred,  that  where  improve* 
menta  do  take  phioe  in  IreUmd,  they  are  in 
general  Tery  iadidottsly  and  tastefally  ma* 
naged,  and  if  they  hare  lesi  of  the  lolid  and 
endnring  qoalittes  of  Engliah.improvement8, 
they  frequently  display  more  of  deganoe  and 
•f  &Bcy  *-*  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy/* DuUin  is  delightfully  situated,  and 
the  views  around  it  are  of  unrivalled  boiuty. 
The  Phcnix  Park  is  iodeed  a  Phienix.  Of 
such  extent,  that  heiide  it  all  London  parks 
are  hut  as  Uttk  pleasure  grounds,  and  most 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
l^el  plains.  Then  it  is  all  embosomed  in  a 
wavy  nmnd  of  graeefttl-k)oking  hills,  placed 
just  at  the  boundary  where  distance  lends  en- 
cfaantaacnt  to  the  view,  leaving  that  beautiful 
which  Nature  made  so^  and  throwing  her 
sky-blue  mantle  over  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  The  city  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe.  Its  struts  are  airy, 
wide,  and  well  to  pass,  furnished  with  ad- 
mimble,  and  Architectural  boUdings  not  a 
few.  The  squares  are  numerous,  and  some 
magniScent ;  none  other  in  Europe  can  cope 
with  Saint  Stephen*s.  There  is  more,  in- 
deed,  of  the  UUBtabik  mmrmuu  the  mere 
snofcc  and  din  of  concentrated  humanity,  in 
iiOBdoB,  as  very  well  there*  may;  but  in 
Dwblin  they  preserve  with  tolerable  success 
die  golden  men  between  this,  and  the  leaden 
dulness  of  other  cities,  and  though  a  man 
with  twenty  thousand  a-year  can  doubtless 
enjoyment  for  his  money  in 
Id  Irisl 


,  yet  such  Irish  nobles  and  gentles 

aa  tBay  not  annex  a  fourth  cipher  to  the  sig- 
nsfieant  digit  which  indicates  their  rent-roll, 
wHL,  if  t£sy  have  but  the  grace  to  try  the 
enpeiiment,  find  themselves  a  thousand  times 
better  off  in  their  own  metropolis,  than  lost 
ia  tfae  crowd  of  that  of  England. 

True  it  is,  and  not  a  fable,  that  there  is 
not  in  Dublin  sufikient  society  of  the  highest 
daas  to  a^fd  any  considerable  variety ;  and 
he  who  dines  at  the  Castle  on  Tuesday  with 
lionia  A.  B^  G.  and  D.,  flwm  whom  re- 
speecrvdy  he  receives  invitatiens  for  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  wedc,  may  calculate 
with  tolerable  certainty  on  meeting  those 
identiral  noble  fetters  of  the  alphabet  suc- 
cessively at  the  several  houses  of  the  afore* 
said  fmirs.  The  very  great,  however,  are 
net  unfreqacntly  like  fresh-water  fish>-but 
an  innpid  people ;  and  if  a  man  can  slide 
qniedy  down  to  the  dignitaries  of  divinity 
and  law,  the  gantry  and  tip-top  profesiionali, 
indnding  a  very  numerous  garrison,  Dublin 
afibrds  mnch  ddightfttl  society.  More  joy- 
ous gaiety,  more  of  the  racy  spirit  of  glee, 
pcrsadea  the  mlasatioD  of  thoae  who  labour, 


than  the  leisure  of  thote  Who  ahmyt  nst; 
and  the  Irish  appear  to  be  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  a  happier  temperament  in  this  re* 
spect,  than  their  graver  brethren  over  the 
water.  The  men  of  law,  for  exMnple,  are 
quite  a  dtfierent  spedes  of>animal  Ircnn  your 
English  lawyer.  In  England,  he  is  the 
mere  creature  of  the  profession,  scarcely  mix* 
ing  at  all  in  society,  and  wh«ti  he  does,  ap- 
pearing to  very  little  advantage  there;  be* 
cause,  instead  of  knowing  a  little  about  every 
thing,  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  chatter 
fiuently,  he  only  knows  every  thing  about  a 
little.  Now  in  Irdand,  on  the  contrary,  a 
lawyer's  success,  even  at  the  bar,  dependa, 
in  some  measure,  on  his  being  considered 
Vhomme  eomme  U  /out  in  the  bienaeaneu  of 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts;  and  in  the  very  performance  of  their 
professional  duties,  too,  they  are  much  less 
confined  to  particular  branches,  or  to  parti- 
cular courts  than  in  England.  Accordingly, 
the  Irish  sons  of  Lycutgus,  are  more  ^»ne- 
raUif  intelligent  than  in  England,  sad  con* 
.versant  with  a  more  widely  extended  range  of 
topics,  though  certainly  not  at  all  so  accu- 
rately versed  in  the  nUnute  details  of  their 
own  profession* 

Tlie  women  of  England  are  at  the  first 
more  pleasant  dsmpanlona  to  a  stranger  than 
Irish  women ;  they  have  aa  air  of  firankneso, 
and  a  supply  of  conversational  remark,  ready 
cut  and  dry  for  all  occasions,  which  is  very 
agreeable;  but  there  is  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  in  those  northern  countries — we 
mean  as  distinguished  from  women — ^that 
quarrels  with  this  very  openness.  In  a  ma- 
tron, indeed,  the  softened  dignity  of  a  ^ad 
and  affectionate  eye,  gives  us  unmixed  de> 
light,  because  we  fully  appreciate  the  feeling 
it  expresses  of  kindly  and  warm  benevolenoe 
towards  sU,  combined  with  devotedness  of 
heart  to  one;  but  ia  a  maiden  we  like  to 
find  that  sensibility  and  shrinking  delicacy, 
irhich  form  the  fairy  web  of  feminine  mo- 
desty, although  they  are  not  so  easy  of  access 
aad  intimacy.  In  this  we  think  the  gentle 
ones  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  Ire- 
land have  the  superiority. 

We  beg  pardkm  for  this  tittle  digression 
about  Duhlhi  and  Irish  ladies,  and  hope  we 
shall  stand  excused  even  for  stepping  a  littki 
out  of  our  way  to  pay  them  a  deserved  com- 
pliment.   But  to  return. 

We  beUeve  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fiwt,  that  hnprovement,  if  not  with  ^' giant 
Bttides,"  is  still  with  steady  step  advancing 
in  Irdand.  The  l^t  of  knowledge  is  wing- 
ing its  wsy  through  the  thick  darlmess  whidi 
covered  the  land  ;  and  without  being  to* 
visionary,  we  may  anticipate,  that  ere  very 
long,  it  will  dissipate  many  of  the  donds*  of 
enor,  and  prejudice^  and  superstition,  which 
have  so  long  hung  between  the  peofdc  and 
tlMir  own  iMst  interests.  It  is  hnpossibio 
that  mmkj  iriien  iBstmctad,  can  remain  slaves 
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to  the  rkkfun  baUu  which  have  hithato 
kept  thcBD  poor  and  wietehed.  The  gentry 
wiU  hecomc  Mhtmed  of  their  neglect  (  the 
peaeatry  of  their  indolenoe,  their  dietreM, 
their  indifference  to  outward  decency^  and 
domestic  eomfiirt  They  viU  peroeiTe  the 
folly  and  the  wickedneit  of  marrying  without 
any  prospect  of  the  means  of  providing  for  an 
increasing  family ;  and  a  pauper  population 
will  become  a  decent  yeomanry.  AU  this 
may  be  done,  if  the  present  spirit  can  be  k^ 

S>;  but  this  we  admit  is  no  easy  cflbrt. 
one  but  those  who  have  resided  in  Ireland 
can  form  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  multitude  of 
▼exations,  which  continually  thwart  those 
who  are  best  disposed  to  do  good;  and  nothing 
but  the  greatest  patience,  and  keeping  the 
eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  exeeUeiice  of  the 
end  which  is  sought  to  be  attained,  can  bear 
the  improrer  up  in  the  diflkult  path  through 
which  he  has  to  work  his  way. 
■  The  rooted  bad  habits  of  the  people,  which 
nothing  but  a  sererity,  that  it  is  painfol  to 
eserdse,  can  eradicate,  the  provoking  in- 
difference of  some,  and  the  pcrrcrse  opposition 
of  othen,  to  the  jdans  of  education  which  are 
formed ; — ^the  hostile  influence  frequently  ex- 
erted by  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  against 
all  instruction  of  which  they  are  not  to  have 
the  absolute  direction ;  and  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  landed  proprietor,  whose  co- 
operation is  neoe8sary.--all  tend  to  vex  and 
dishearten  the  most  patriotic  landlords,  and 
not  unfrequently  have  the  effect  of  driving 
them  away  to  fincland  or  to  France,  dis- 
gusted with  the  bad  success  of  their  labours. 
But  this  should  not  be :  the  sense  of  a  good 
cause,  and  the  probability,  amounting  almost 
to  certainty,  that  peiseveranoe  will  accomplish 
the  object,  should  bear  them  onward  in  their 
course,  and  certoinly  have  already  borne 
many  on  to  ultimate  success,  whose  pmise  is 
proportionate  to  the  difficulty  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  undertaking. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  estimated  the  number  of  schools, 
in  Ireland,  at  4600,  and  the  number  of 
scholsrs  at  200,000.  The  new  Commission. 
ers,  who  took  extraordinary  pains  to  be  ac- 
curate, have  stated  the  numbers,  in  1824, 
to  bc-schools,  11,823— .schohos,  660,549. 
This  is  an  immense  improvement,  and  its 
effecU  upon  the  general  surfoee  of  society 
must  be  very  great.  It  is  an  improvement, 
too,  of  the  very  best  kind.  It  does  not  seek 
to  thtow  down  by  one  violent  effort  the  evils 
whidi  have  grown  up  to  such  strength ;  but 
it  will  gradually  and  quietly  come  home  to 
mea*s  business  and  bosoms,  and  reform  the 
error  of  their  ways. 

The  opposition,  given  by  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic dcrgy,  to  the  schools  estabUshed  by  the 
Protestant  gentry,  is  one  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  their  conduct  We  can  scarady 
eoncdve  it  possible  that  they  aro  sincero  in 
their  alleged  ^vsad  of  prosslytiim,  because 


they  are  observing  men,  and  must  perodve 
that  no  such  thing  is  attempted  in  the  schools. 
Thero  is  no  foundation  for  their  fears,  except 
that  which  may  be  afforded  by  the  general 
improvement  of  the  minds  of  the  scholars ; 
and  how  sbamefol  is  that  tyranny  which 
would  seek  to  maintain  its  sway,  by  binding 
down  its  subjects  with  the  chahis  of  ig- 
norance? If  to  maintain  their  authority  be 
their  object,  the  policy  of  this  system  of  re- 
sistance to  education  is  extremely  badj  and 
will  in  time  defeat  itself.  There  aro  already 
instances  of  little  children  resolutely  refiising 
to  stay  away  from  sdiool  at  the  bidding  of 
the  priest;  and  the  peasantry  aro  sharp 
enough  to  see,  although  they  have  as  yet  but 
seldom  courage  enough  to  avow,  that  it  is  for 
no  flood  purpose  they  aro  prevented  from 
obtaming  knowledge. 

** '  Suro  we  know  very  well  that  he  wants  to 
keep  our  children  from  school,  because  he*d 
like  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  read  and 
write,  and  then  he'd  have  his  own  way  en- 
tirely*— ^was  the  observation  of  a  poor  tenant, 
when  a  dispute  upon  the  school-house  waa 
the  subject  of  conversation.** • 

The  character  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  of 
an  exceedingly  mixed  nature,  containing  a 
great  deal  to  conciliate  the  affections,  and  a 
great  deal  to  offend  the  judgment.  They 
abound  in  feeling,  and  in  a  kind  of  senti- 
mental morality  which  is  excellent  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  sterner  and  more  solid  vir- 
tues, but  is  a  very  inadequate  substitate  for 
them.  Quick  and  sensitive  perhaps  to  a 
fkult,  they  aro  the  crearares  of  caprice  and 
impuhe,  rather  than  of  reflection  and  right 
reason^ight-hearted,  and  ItghUheaded,  they 
are  reckless  alike  *of  good  and  of  evil,  and 
rush  into  acU  of  extravagant  kindness,  or 
outrageous  violence,  upon  motives  which,  to 
those  of  calmer  and  more  reflecting  habits, 
appear  ridiculously  inadequate  to  their  effects. 
The  Irish  geneially^the  common  people 
universally — are  more  apt  to  be  generous 
than  just  A  peasant  will  fight  for  his  mas- 
ter's honour  and  good  name,  while  he  is 
carrying  home  in  his  pocket  his  master's 
property  which  he  has  pilfered.  Generally 
speaking,  they  seem  to  think  petty  theft  and 
lying  no  crime — their  detection  no  shame, 
but  only  a  misfortune.  If  some  flsgrant 
public  offence  be  conmiittcd,  instesd  of  aid- 
mg  justice  against  the  criminals,  they  are 
anxious  to  succour  and  to  save  them.  They 
forget  the  offence,  and  their  pity  is  roused 
fbr  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fender, who  has  placed  himself  under  the 
penalty  of  the  law  by  the  commission  of 
some  outrage,  the  cause  and  object  of  which 
are  frequently  wholly  unassignable  to  any  of 
the  ordinary  springs  of  human  action.  One 
is  continually  reminded  by  them  of  the  foroe 


•  •'  Lettm  frma  tbs  Irish  HlghlaoAi,**  p.  117. 
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and  trath  of  the  IndigniU  mnoBf tzAOM  of 
the  Roman  lyritt— 

•*  Qaid  l«fret  if  ne  naoribu 

Vwi«  pioficinut !" 

Yet  with  all  their  folly  and  lazitj  of  princi- 
ple, there  ia  something  in  the  character  of 
the  Iriah  peasantry  aingnUrly  powerful  in 
attracting  and  fixing  the  attachment  of  those 
of  the  better  cbtts  of  society,  who  wUl  uke 
the  crouble  of  making  themselves  penonaUy 
acqnaintel  with  their  wanu  and  wishes. 
Their  patient  endurance  of  priTation,  and  of 
all  the  minor  miseries  of  life,  which  after  all 
make  up  the  sum  of  human  suffering ;  their 
shrewd  lively  sensibility,  and  the  vehement 
doquence  of  their  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  least  kindness,  at  once  excite  our  pity, 
and  gratify  a  feeling  of  nersonal  imporUnce. 
That  lurking  pride  of  sel^complacency,  which 
renders  those  most  dear  to  us,  who  have  been 
moat  the  objects  of  our  protection  and  sup- 
poet,  operates  aa  a  powerful  incentive  to 
unite  u«  to  a  dasa  of  dependants,  who  show, 
both  by  word  and  action,  that  they  have  no 
reliance,  save  **  on  Ood  and  our  grace  ;**  and 
we  have  scarcely  known  an  instance  of  a  gen- 
tleman io  Ireland  residing  on  his  estate,  and 
really  taking  a  lively  interest  in*  the  well- 
being  of  his  tenantry,  who  did  not  ultimately 
become  the  warm  advocate  of  their  cause 
against  all  who  arraigned  them  as  lawless, 
lazy,  and  immoral.  Notwithstanding  the  ex. 
treme  laxity  of  moral  principle  amongst  the 
Iriah  peasantry,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  they 
abound  in  religious  feeling ;  and  in  contrast- 
ing the  chancters  of  the  English  and  Irish 
peasantry,  it  will  he  found,  that  the  balance 
of  good  behaviour  is  not  more  in  favour  of 
the  former,  than  that  of  religious  sentiment 
b  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

'*  Thoe  ia,  however,  greater  giddiness  and 
unerenness  of  character  amongst  them  than 
amoogat  the  English.  It  is  a  common  saying 
with  themselves,  that  they  are  honest  with 
good  looking  after.  They  do  not  scruple  to  tell 
ucs  to  screen  themselves,  when  they  commit 
a  fiuilt,  and  when  detected,  to  pass  off  the 
Ee  with  a  jest'*  Their  patience  under  suf- 
ferings, and  indolent  submission  to  extreme 
privatum,  with  the  calm  observatkm  that  '*  it 
is  the  will  of  God,'*  is  a  point  of  character 
with  which  one  feds  it  ungradous  to  find 
£uilt,  and  yet  it  is  a  positive  defect,  which  ia 
productiTe  of  very  bad  consequences.  They 
neither  use  foresight  to  guard  against  misfiir- 
tune  aa  they  ought,  nor  exertion  to  extricate 
themsdvea  from  it  when  it  has  arrived ;  and 
jf  we,  who  never  mean  profandy,  may  so 
speak,  they  trust  too  mudi  to  Providence. 

There  are  many  in  England  who  never 
dunk  of  the  Irish  peasantry  but  as  a  fierce 
turbulent  race,  ready  at  all  times  to  snatch 
by  violence  whatever  they  can  obtain  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  the  moment.  They 
Utile  know  how  much  of  quiet  unoomplain- 
ing  hardship  they  endure.    It  ii,  however. 


very  justly  oheerved.  In  one  of  Che  letten 
firora  the  Irish  Highlands,  their  aupineneu 
in  health,  and  patience  in  sickness,  arise  from 
the  same  cause;  and  were  they  when  in 
health  of  an  active  and  induatrioua  temper, 
and  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  every  thing 
thdr  eondidon  affords,  they  would  be  restless 
and  uneasy  under  privations,  and  that  very 
uneasiness  would  be  a  spur  to  their  industry. 
These  reflections  were  suggested  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter  to  which  we  have  dluded,  by  an 
individual  case  of  a  poor  woman,  whose  suf- 
ferings and  patience  are  very  feelingly  de- 
acribed,  and  whose  pious  graritude  upon  re- 
cdving  clothes  for  her  children,  amirds  a 
touching  instance  of  the  rdigrous  feeling 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  universally  per^ 
▼ading  the  lower  ranks  in  Irdand.  *'*'  I  shall 
not  cMily  fbreet,"  says  the  writer,  ^*  die  ex- 
pression in  ue  poor  woman's  countenance 
after  she  had  seen  her  little  ones  dressed  in 
the  dothea  provided  for  them  by  English  be. 
nevolence.  I  happened,  unobserved,  to  see. 
her  after  she  had  left  the  house,  kneeling 
down  in  the  path,  her  children  in  each  han<^ 
her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  praving  aloud."  * 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  piety  arisea 
more  from  constitutional  sensibility,  than 
from  knowledge  and  reflection,  nor  that  it  is 
mingled  with  much  superaddon  and  blind 
credulity ;  yet  it  u  the  evidence  of  a  good 
natural  disposidon,  and  if  that  be  ill  directed, 
it  should  the  more  stimulate  those  who  have 
the  power,  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  peo- 
ple, and  turn  into  iu  right  channd  thoae 
atreama  of  fedlng,  which,  aceording  as  they 
are  wdl  or  ill  directed,  will  fertilise  or  destroy 
the  soil  through  which  they  flow. 

So  much  for  the  generjJ  character  of  Ire- 
land and  its  inhabitants,  upon  wliom,  it  la 
plain,  we  wish  the  world  to  look  with  some 
favour;  0*Gonnell,  and  die  Clare  Elec- 
don,  and  all  the  fooleries  thereunto  bdong- 
ing,  notwithstanding. 


ON  A  PICmJRE  OF  HERO  AND 
LEANDER. 

BT    THOMAS    ROOD. 

Why.  LoTcr.  why 
Such  a  Water-rover  T 
Would  *k«  Inwe  the<  m'trn 
.Fur  coming  kml/Meat  99er  ! 

Whv.  Udy,  why 
go  in  fori)  wilb  dipping  T 
Must  a  lad  of  Gr§ece 
Come  all  over  dripping  t 

Why,  Cupid,  why 
Make  the  pMtMge  brighter! 
Were  not  any  hoA 
B«tUrtb«na/iyA/«r/ 

Why.  Maiden,  why 
So  intniaive  atanding  t 
Muat  thou  be  on  the  atair. 
When  he  *a  on  the  ianitinff  f — The  Gem 

«  "  LetUra  on  the  Real  State  of  Irdaad." 
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NATURAL  HIENOMENON. 


PLANE  SURFACES  NOT  SEPARATED  BY  A 
BLA^T  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 


TO  PROF.  SILLIMAN. 

J>emr  Sw^^l  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
iioa  to  a  &ct,  for  Ui«  ezpUnation  of  which  a 
^Id  medal  and  one  hundred  guineas  were 
offered  by  the  Royal  Society. 

The  experiment  is  this ;  cut  from  a  card 
two  pieces  s^ut  two  inches  in  diameter,  let 
one  of  them  be  perforated  in  the  centre,  and 
let  a  common  quill  be  introduced  into  the 
perforation,  with  one  end  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  card— let  the  other  piece  of  card 
he  made  a  little  convex,  and  lay  its  centre 
over  the  end  of  the  quill,  with  the  concave 
side  of  the  card  down — ^the  centre  of  the 
upper  card  should  be  from  }  to  ^  of  an  inch 
above  the  end  of  the  quill.  On  attempting 
to  blow  off  the  upper  card,  by  blowing 
through  the  quill,  it  will  be  found  impossible. 

I  prepared  the  pieces  of  card  very  care- 
fully, according  to  direction,  and  to  my 
astonishment,  the  upper  card  could  not  be 
blown  off. 

When  the  edges  of  the  two  pieces  of  card 

Sere  made  to  fit  each  other  very  accurately, 
le  upper  card  would  be  moved,  and  some- 
times it  would  be  thrown  off,  but  when  the 
edges  of  the  card  were  on  two  sides, 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  permit  the  current  of 
air  to  escape,  the  loose  card  retained  its 
position,  when  the  current  of  air  sent 
against  it  was  strong,  when  it  was  inclined  at 
«vcry  angle  through  180  deg. ;  but  when  very 
little  inclined,  if  the  current  of  air  ceased, 
the  upper  card  would  immediately  fall.  The 
experiment  succeeds  equally  wcU,  whether 
the  cupfwit  of  air  be  made  by  the  mouth,  or 
from  a  bellows.  When  the  tube  fitted  the 
perforation  of  the  card  rather  loosely,  a 
comparatively  light  puff  of  air  would  throw 
both  cards  three  or  four  feet  in  height 
When,  from  the  humidity  of  the  breath,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  perforated  card  had  a 
little  expanded,  and  the  two  opposite  sides 
were  somewhat  depressed,  these  depressed 
sides  were  distinctly  seen  to  rise  and  ap- 
proach the  upper  caid  directb  in  proportion 
to  the  force  of  the  current  of  air. 

I  have  this  moment  discovered  another 
fact  with  this  simple  apparatus,  equally 
inexplicable  with  the  former.  Let  the  loose 
card  be  laid  upon  the  hand  with  the  concave 
side  up— Uow  forcibly  through  the  tube,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  the  two  cards  towards 
each  other— when  within  }  of  an  inch,  if 
the  current  of  wr  be  strong,  the  loose  card 
will  suddenly  rise,  and  adhere  to  the  per- 
forated card.  If  the  card  through  which 
tiie  tube  passes,  have  several  perforations 
made  in  it,  the  loose  card  is  mstantly  thrown 
off  by  a  slight  puff  of  air. — American  Journal 
of  Science. 


Sspimnaiiam  by  Dr,  lUberi  Hare.—7%B 
phenomenon  above  alluded  to,  is  umaOf 
illustrated  by  means  of  two  discs,*  into  the 
centre  of  one  of  which  a  tube  is  fastened,  so 
that,  on  blowing  through  the  tube,  the  current 
is  arrested  ^  the  moveable  disc.  Under 
tbese  circumstances  the  moveable  disc  is  not 
removed  as  would  be  naturally  expected. 

Supposing  the  diameter  of  the  discs  to  be 
to  that  of  the  orifice  as  8  to  1,  the  area  of 
the  former  to  the  bitter  must  be  as  64  to  1- 
Hence,  if  the  discs  were  to  be  separated 
(their  surfaces  remaining  pandlel)  with  a 
velocity  as  great  as  that  of  the  blast,  a 
column  of  air  must  meanwhile  be  interposed, 
aixty-four  times  greater  than  that  which 
would  escape  from  the  tube  during  the  inte- 
rim. Consequently  if  all  the  air  necessary 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium  be  supplied  from 
the  tube,  the  discs  must  be  separated  with  a 
velocity  as  much  less  than  that  of  the  blast, 
as  the  column  required  between  them  is 
greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  tube ;  and 
yet  the  air  cannot  be  sui^lied  from  any 
other  source,  unless  a  deficit  of  pressure  \^ 
created  between  the  discs  unfavourable  to 
their  separation. 

It  folknvs  then,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  question,  ^e  discs  cannot  be 
made  to  move  asunder  with  a  vdocity 
greater  than  1-64  of  that  of  the  blast.  Of 
course  all  the  momentum  of  the  lerial  par- 
ticles which  constitute  the  current  through 
the  tube,  will  be  expended  on  the  moveable 
disc,  and  the  thin  ring  of  air  which  exista 
around  the  orifice  between  the  discs ;  and 
since  the  moveable  disc  can  only  move  with 
l-64th  of  the  velocity  of  the  blast,  the  riog  of 
air  in  the  interstice  must  experience  nearly 
all  Uie  momentum  of  the  jet ;  and  must  be 
driven  outwards,  the  blast  following  it  tn 
various  currentav  radiating  from  the  common 
centre  of  the  tube  and  discs.  The  effect  of 
such  cnrrento  in  producing  an  afflux  of  the 
adjoining  portions  of  any  fluid  in  which  they 
may  be  excited,  is  well  known,  having  been 
successfolly  IDustrated  by  Ventari.— 5e« 
Nicholson? 9  Journal f  quarto,  VoL  IL  p,  172. 


LINEAMENTS  OF  LEANNESS. 

»Y  WILLIAM  WADD,  ESQ.  F«L.S. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,) 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed,  from  tiie  cases 
and  commento  on  corpulence,  that  the  '*  fat 

'  The  word  disc  is  used  by  experimental  philoeo- 
phcn,  to  »lffnify  any  plane  aurtace  bounded  by  n 
ctrclr.  wfaetber  it  be  merely  a  superficicf,  or  ha\e  a 
aeaaible  tMeliaes,  ■•  in  the  caae  uf  a  wafer,  or  a 
pieveeleoia. 
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atd/flir "  have  ml  baen  tbe  oaly  penons  wbo 
htv«  coimifeBd  me;  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  reduce  "  line/ai'*  ought  to  know  how 
to  '*  iattea  the  lean  ;*'  and,  accordingly,  I 
hare  oecMionally  keen  yialted  by  *'  pttl^ue* 
Jtnmfmiet  VwamietC*  and  aithodgh  Mona. 

1*  tte  real  living  skeleton,  nerer  did  ma 

the  hooottr  of  a  Tiait,  1  hare  seen  foU  aa 
fieatcurioaities  aa  the  aaid  Monaienr,  within 
the  circle  of  my  own  acquaintance  ;  and,  in 
the  feraona  of  two  of  my  moat  intimate 
friends,  witnesaed  the  most  extraordinary 
tnatancy  of  emaciation  that  the  human 
frame  eofddpoasiMyeKhihit  One  of  these 
was  ngBBflrnMn  about  forty  years  of  age ; 
the  ol£er  was  one  of  the  most  k>ret^  and 
hsauliful  of  her  aez,  wbo,  when  she  died,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty,  presented  the  resen»- 
hlanoe  of  aa  ifoiy  skeleton,  corerad  with 


These  caaea  were  aimilar  in 

;  mid  each  of  them  the'effsctof 

in   the   mesenteric 

abdomnial  Tiscera.    Hie  first  of 

Mijor  P ^  who,  sfter 


miUCsry  service,  and  much  harder 
duty  aa  regarded  his  health,  in  the  aenriceof 
eaufitiality  and  good  living,  became  a 
hamdK-masler  in  Sussex.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  a  year  or  two,  when  one  morning,  he 
caDed  me  up,  having  suddenly  left  his 
^onrtera,  *<  to  seek  my  friendly  sdvice,  on 
matters  of  importance ! "  For  some  moments 
leoohl  not  reconiise  my  friend — ^I  knew  him 
not ;  how  shonkl  I  ?  an  inaane  skeleton  ad- 
dressed me!  It  spoke  of  circumatancea  I 
knew,  but  hn  a  voice  I  dkl  not  know. 
Never,  in  my  professionsl  life,  waa  I  more 
distreaaingly  affoeted.  I  met  the  momentary 
diflfeulty  of  contending  feelings  as  well  ss  I 
coirid,  and,  as  soon  as  circumstancea  per- 
mitted, depoaited  a  living  skeleton  in  the 
chaige  of  hia  family.  He  lived  a  few  weeks 
after,  eating  voraciously ;  and  swsUowed,or 
rather  bolted,  some  laige  lumps  of  meat 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  the  absorption 
of  fet,  the  caaaes  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 


A  curious  case  is  rdated  by  Halle,  in  the 
'M^mmrea  de  fitutituie  National^*  of  a 
who  gradually  became 
without  any  diminution  of  ap- 
petite, and  ^rithoot  any  specific  complaint. 
At  the  ug^  of  twenty-one,  the  emaciation 

•  This  eUnordiury  prodnction  ef  natar*,  pro. 
a— MHni  l»y  the  moat  coiiiieut  of  tlM  faculty  in 
Fuaee  and  Englaad,  to  be  a  ^^ $rtat  phtnfwtnon;' 
was  bruoghl,  aa  we  are  told,  to  thia  countrv,  at  a 
ci»B«id<table  expense,  to  contribute  to  tbe  advance- 
ttcat  of  acienoe!  Tbe  expcnaa  of  keeping  a  skeletoa 
w«  eaimot  calcttlaie  from  any  piaeiicat  experience 
in  thin  coonCry ;  but  we  may  presame  it  wa<(  not 
■ocfa;  **a  rfcrtaiipe  rjrcariJM,''  for  a  party  uf  inch 
'  penooa,  woold.  it  may  be  preaumed,  not  cott  ao 
MVgea  warn  aatfae convivial  committee  of  City  laada. 
9aera!  Which  waa  advaoced  moat  by  the  akeleioo'a 
▼ieic,  tbo  Eo([rIi*h»an*a  philosophy,  or  the  Firuch- 
man's  fortone? 
Vol,  I.  F 


commenced;  and  from  that  time  went  oa 
progressively :  she  had  no  fever,  no  coughs 
no  sweatings,  no  oedematous  swellings  what- 
ever ;  and  the  excretions  were  quite  natural. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  having 
been  confined  to  her  bed  only  fifteen  boors, 
and  in  these  were  included  the  usual  hovm  of 
rest  The  only  peculiarities  discovered,  on 
diasection,  were  the  almost  total  want  of  fat, 
and  the  obliteration,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  lymphatic  system. 

The  fdlowing  remarkable  instance  is  men* 
tioned  by  Lorry :— "  A  person  advanced  in 
years,  and  affected  with  melancholy,  became, 
without  any  evulent  cause,  ia  such  a  dry 
state,  as  to  be  unable  to  move  without  pro* 
dttcing  a  horrid  crackling  noiae  in  all  bta 
bonea,  even  the  spine,  to  su^  a  degree,  that 
(being  a  priest)  he  wss  obliged  to  give  np 
saying  mass,  ss  the  noise  wss  so  great  aa 
to  astooiah  the  vulgar,  and  make  chibbva 
bmgh." 

Sadden  emanation  and  abaorpthm  of  fet^- 
however  tbe  effect  of  disessed  on;anic  stmc- 
tnra,  or  acute  diaeaae,  dees  not  properiy  be- 
long to,  or  characteriae  that  opposite  state,  or 
antithesis  to  cer^/enee,  known  by  the  term 
IfAMteM,  which  is  always  attended  by  ex* 
treme  tension  and  dryness  of  tbe  ceunlar 
membrane,  very  frequently  by  weakness  ia 
the  digestive  powers,  but  not  constantly,  aa' 
we  sometimes  find  the  most  voracioua  eaters, 
among  the  leanest  of  their  kind. 

The  act  of  eating  gives  rise  to  three  sub- 
sequent processes--^igestioa*-ehymefactlon, 
— and  chylefactbn.  The  productkm  of  fet 
aeeras  to  depend  moat  on  this  latter  process, 
snd  whether,  aa  Father  Paul  says,  **  the  little 
we  take  prospers  with  us,"  or  whether  we 
fail  off  thougn  fed  on  turtle,  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  facility  of  chylefaction. 

*'  But  what  is  the  cause  of  my  leanness  ?*' 
said  a  thin  gentlemen,  who  would  have  given 
half  his  fortune  for  half  of  my  fet ;  **  what  ia 
the  cause  of  my  leanness  ?'* — ^Demamdet  ce 
a  ce  Dieu  /'— "  Pho !  demand  a  fiddle-stick's 
end  ! — I  want  yoa  to  tdl  me.  Sir— yow ,  Sir ; 
— what  is  the  cause  of  my  leanness?"-— 
*'  Well — wf€w  trmnqt^Ue—he  quiet  a  minute : 
there  ia  a  predisposition  in  your  constitution 
tt>  make  you  lean,  and  a  diapoaitlon  in  your 
constitution  to  keep  jrou  so.''  Thia 
explanation,  about  aa  satisfactory  as  Dr. 
Thomss  Diaphoreus*8  explanation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  opram— "  ft(<a  est  fe  en,**  &c.  &c , 
did  not  soothe  tbe  irritability  of  my  lean  in- 
quirer, who  became,  if  possible,  more 
sorunken  and  wizened  aa  his  beat  increased. 
Seeing  the  nature  snd  temper  of  my 
antagonist,  I  went  to  book  with  bini  in 
anouer  way : — **  Why,  Sir,  as  to  die  causae 
of  leanness,  there  may  be  many  that  an' 
ingenums  theorist  might  iuggest ;— 'I  spesk 
to  you.  Sir,  M  to  a  tentible  num."^— The* 
stonn  and  heat  began  to  subside ;  an  <rily 
word  is  like  an  eniollleBt;-^'*  I  speak  CoyoOf 
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Bky  MM  A.iensiUe  man,  and  I  am  hwnte  that 
it  is  not  Bufficient  to  talk  to  you  in  general 
terms,  of  constitutional  pecnliarities,  diges- 
tive Ofigans,  and  alimentary  functions  ;  you 
must  bare  a  positive  specific  cause ;  ana^  if 
possible,  an  explanation  of  that  cause,  as 
plain  as  the  specification  of  a  patent/* — 
'*  Just  BO ;  that  is  what  I  want — ^you  speak 
like  a  MentihU  man — (the  retort  courteous). 
•-^^Tery  effect.  Sir,  must  have  a  cause; 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  the  cause  may 
be  in  the  stomach,*or  any  particular  part  of 
my  inside,  and  if  so,  whether,  by  particularly 
directing  our  attention  to  that  part,  wherever 
it  may.  be>.  we  .can  in  any  way  alter  its 
natqre?'' 

But;''  retenous  &  not  mauionM:^*  finding 
ray  patient's  mind  was  bent  on  locaiiiieu  i 
suggested  .the  intestinum  coscum  for  his 
consideration— rthe  newly-discovered  organ 
of  fat  I  ..lie  had  never  heard  of  it ;  this  was 
what  he  expected  of  me ;  (another'  retort 
courteous,  for  which  I  owed  him'  one). 
<i  Tliis  was  news  !  What  was  it  ?  how  was 
it?"*—"  Why,  Sir,  some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  coecum  contains, a  certain  ferment — 
qomjB  that  it  is  destined  to  secrete  an  im- 
portant fluid — others  take  it  for  a  second 
ventricle,  wherein  the  prepared  aliments  may 
be  stored  up,  and  so  long  retained,  till  a 
thicker  and  more  nutritive  juice,  may  be 
drawn. from  them ; — and  how  it  is  a  dep6t  of 
fat,  you  will  find  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions.' " 

.  He  heard  this  very  attentively,  and  having 
passed  mutual  compliments,  and  being  on 
very  tfood  ternu  with  each  other,  he  favoured 
me  with  his  unreserved  opinion.  **  1  see  very- 
clearly.  Sir,  the  application  .of  this  discovery 
to  my  case  :  this  is  an  age  of  discoveries  ! — 
the  quantity  of  fat  diffused  over  the  .body, 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  the 
depOt;  I  must  have  a, small  caecum!  >(ow- 
tfae  question  is — can  we  enlarge  it  ? — Perhaps 
1  have  no  coecum  !*'  We  quite  agreed  upon 
the  impossibility  of  supplying  this  defect ; 
but  as  "  there  is  more  in  heaven  and  earth  > 
than  we  dream  of  in  our  philosophy,"  my 
philosopher  did  not  like  to  relinquish  afi 
speculation  upon  the  subject  I  considered 
the  case  beyond  surgery :  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  might  have  been  allowed  to  look  at  the 
caput  o^i — ^though  I  have  known  an  opera- 
tion done  on  almost  as  frivo.lous  grounds. 
But  when  I  told  him  that,  according  to  the 
aoconnt  of  the  celebrated  Hoffmann,  dogs 
became  rapidly  fat  when  their  spleen  was 
removed,  and  that  Mr.  Hunter  once  removed 
aC  from  a  wounded  man,  who  did  very  well, 
there  seemed  to  arise  a  lurking  longing,  as 
ituch  as  to  sagr>  *'  I  wish  Mr.  Hunter  had  mv 
tpksen.'* 

There  is  an  asperity  in  the  acute  anglasof 
tome  persons,  that  gives  a  most  forbidding 
appear^nce^-every  feature  is  sharp,  and. 
every  variety  of  movement  quick. 


The  l^to  dre  not  less  eaqposed  to'ridicula 
than  the  corpulent.  A  reverend  doctor"  of 
divinity,  of  very  ghostly  appearance,  was 
one  day  accosted  by  a  vulgar  fellow,  who, 
after  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  at  last  . 
said—"  Well,  doctor,  I  hope  you  have  taken, 
care  of  your  muIT  **  Why,  my  friend," 
said  the  amiable  shadow,  "  why  should  yov 
be  so  anxious  that  I  should  take  care  of  my 
soul?  '  "  Because,"  replied  the  o^r,  "  I 
can  tell  you  that  your  body  is  not  worth: 
caring  for." 

Jonas  Hi^way,  who  was  remarkably  thin, 
was  met  by '  a  man  much  inebriated,  who 
approached  him  in  so  irregular  a  direction^ 
that  it  might  have  been  concluded  that  he* 
had  business  on  both  sides  the  way.  Han- 
way  stopped  when  he  came  up  to  him;  to* 
give  him  his  choice;  but  the  man  stood  as 
still  as  his  intoxication  woold  permit  him,: 
without  attempting  to  pass  on  either  aide. 
After  viewing  each  other  a  moment—*'  My 
friend,"  said  Hanway,  "  you  seem  as  if  you 
had  rather  drank  too  much;"  to  which -the 
man  replied,  with  considerable'  naivete-^ 
'f  And  you,  my  friend,  seem  as  if  you  had 
ate  too  little." 

I  have  stated,  that  good  humour  and  tfae> 
power  of  looking  on  the  favourable  side  of 
things  are  among  the  concomitant  causes  of 
corpulency. 

"  Laugh  and  grow  fat,*'  is  an  old  adage  f 
and  Sterne  teUs  us,  that  every  time  a  maa 
laughs,  he  adds  something  to  his  life.  •  Ao 
eccentric  philosopher,  of  the  last  century^ 
used  to  say,  that  he  liked  not  only  to  langh 
himself,  but  to  see  laughter,  and  to  hear 
laugliter.  "  Laughter,  Sir,  laughter  is  good 
for  the  health ;  it  is  a  provocative  to  the  ap- 
petite, and  a  friend  to  digestion.  Dr.  Sy- 
denham, Sir,  said  the  arrival  of  a  merry- 
andrew  in  a  town  was  more  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  than  twenty  asses « 
loaded  with  medicine." 

Amongst  the  most  singular  propositions, 
for  fifittening  the  person,  that  our  inquiries 
have  fomished  us  with,  that  of  flagellation 
is  the  most  whimsical.  In  the  "  Artificial' 
Changeling,"  we  read  that  the  Mangones,  to- 
make  their  bodies  more  fat  for  sale,  "  were 
wont  to  whip  their  posteriors  and  loins  with 
rods,  and  so  by  degrees  make  them  more 
fleshy;"  and  it  is  even  said  that  this  is  no- 
ticed by  Galen,  as  no  contemplibfe  stra-- 
tagem  to  attract  the  nourishing  particles  to 
the  outer  parts. 

One  gentleman  told  me,  that  he  under- 
stood mercury  was  very  fattening.  •  Mer-' 
cury  of  itself  cannot  be  said  to  fatten; 
for  if  it  fails  to  cure  the  disease  for- 
which  it  is  administered,  the  patient  be- 
comes thinner. 

Those  who  refer  all  the  difl&cuhies  to  the 
stomach,  and  look  for* comfortable  remedies 
in  the  "  cookery  books,"  would  do  well  to 
visit  Paris,  where  a  restaurateur  inyites.  par 
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lieate  of  ibis  tort,  bjr  the  foUowing  oonaoU- 
torjr  exbortation  written  over  hit  doQr  :— 

*'  Veoit^  ad  me  oinne*  qui  itonmclio  laboratii,  et 

•  Tius  due  of  inquirers,  who  are  g^eneniUy 
great  belieren  in  the  eflficacy  of  milk,  and 
eock-bfoUi  baths*  gelatine,  and  potatoe*pie, 
and  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  the 
■UMt  nutritiooa  articles  of  food,  should  be 
mformfld  of  the  notable  example  of  the  effect 
of  chocolate,  given  by  the  indostrioas  Dr. 
Mundy,  who  says,  **  that  he  knew  a  man  in  a 
deqierate  oonsamption»  who  took  a  gieat 
laiicy  for  chocolate ;  and  his  wife,  out  of 
eompUisaace,  drank  it  often  with  him :  the 
ooDsequence  was,  the  husband  recovered, 
and  the  wife  had  three  sons  at  one  birth  !*'-— 
Hm-LMSS. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  held 
fintfa  by  various  remedial  processes  and 
specifics,  the  task  still  remains  a  difficult 
doe;  and  we  must  even  now  agree  with 
what  the  learned  Bulmer  said  a  oentuiy 
ago— **  AU  bodies  may  be  made  lean,  but  it 
b  impossible  to  fatten  where  vehement  heat 
or  dryness  is  by  nature ;  for  one  may  easily 
subtract  Irom  nature,  but  to  add  to  nature 
is  dificidt,  when  virtue  does  not  co-operate : 
all  other  creatures,  if  they  have  sufficient 
and  proper  food,  will  grow  fat  and  be- 
frsafced ;  whereas  men,  although  tbey  have 
the  best  aliment  exhibited  to  them,  will  not 
in  like  manner  be  fat,  the  chief  cause 
vWraof,  aa  to  man,  is  imputed  to  his  tem- 
perament."-—^rfi^da/  Changelmgy  p.  478. 


THE  MUSICIAN  OF  AUGSBURG. 


There  lived,  at  some  former  time,  in  the 
city  of  Augsburg,  a  musician  whose  name 
was  Nieser.  There  was  no  kind  of  musical 
instmrneDtthat  be  could  not  fashion  wiUi  bis 
own  hands,  nor  was  there  any  upon  which 
he  could  not  perform  indifferently  well.  He 
was  also  a  composer;  and,  although  nooe  of 
his  compositions  are  now  extant,  tradition 
informs  us  that  his  reputation  in  that,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  art,  not 
only  filled  the  city,  but  extended  tiiroughout 
the  whole  circle  of  Suabia.  Other  causes 
contributed  to  swell  his  fame :  he  possessed 
great  wealth — ^acquired,  it  was  sometimes 
whispered,  not  in  the  most  creditable  way ; 
and  the  only  iaherilor  of  it  was  a  daughter, 
whose  beauty  and  innocence  might  well  have 
been  deeosed  dowry  safident,  without  the 
prospective  charms  <^  bar  fatiitor^s  poasas 
sions.  fistter  was  indeed  almost  as  cele- 
brated for  the  softocss  of  her  blue  eyes,  and 
the  sweetness  of  her.  smile,  and  her  many 
kind  actions,  as  oU  Nieser  wu  for  his  wealth, 
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and  the  excellence  of  his  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  the  paucity  of  his  good  deeds. . 
.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  old  Nieser, 
and  the  respect  which  it  had  obtained  for 
him,  and  the  musical  celebrity  which  he  enr 
joyed,  one  sore  grievance  pressed  heavily 
upon  him.  Esther,  his  only  child,  the  sole 
representative  of  a  long  line  of  musicians, 
could  scarcely  distinguish  one  tune .  from 
another;  and  it  was  a  source  of  melancholy 
anticipation  to  Nieser,  that  he  should  leave 
behind  him  no  heir  to  that  talent  which  he 
held  in  almost  equal  estimation  with  his 
riches.  But,  as  Esther  grew  up,  he  began 
to  take  consolation  in  thinkinff  that,  if  he 
could  not  be  the  father,  he  might  live  to  be 
the  grandaire,  of  a  race  of  musicians.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  she  of  a  marriageable 
age,  than  he  formed  the  singular  resolution 
of  bestowing  her,  with  a  dowry  of  two  hun- 
dred .  thousand  florins,  upon  whomsoever 
should  compose  the  best  sonata,  and  perform 
the  principal  part  in  it  This  determination 
he  immediately  published  throughout  the 
city,  appointing  a  day  for  the  coui petition  ; 
and  he  was  heard  to  affirm,  with  a  great 
oath,  that  he  would  keep  his  pramise,  though 
the  sonata  should  be  composed  by  the  demon, 
and  played  by  the  fiend's  own  fingers*  Some 
say  this  was  spoken  jocularly ;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  for  old  Nieser  had  be  never 
spoken  it  at  ail :  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  was  a  wicked  old  man,  and  no  respecter 
of  religion. 

No  sooner  was  the  (letermination  of  Nieser, 
the  musician,  known  in  Augsburg,  than  the 
whole  city  was  in  a  ferment.  Many  who 
had  never  dared  to  raise  their  thoughts  so 
high  now  unexpectedly  found  themselves 
competitors  for  the  hand  of  Esther ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  Esther*s  charms  and  Nieser's 
florins,  professional  reputation  was  at  stake ; 
and  where  this  was  wanting,  vanity  supplied 
its  place.  In  short,  there  was  not  a  musician 
in  Augsburg  who  was  not  urged,  for  one 
motive  or  another,  to  enter  the  lists  for  the 
prize  of  beauty.  Morning,  noon,  and  iiight,' 
the  streets  of  Augsburg  were  filled  with  me- 
lodious discord.  From  every  open  window 
"procecMled  the  sound  of  embryo  sonatas; 
nor  was  any  other  subject  spoken  of  through- 
out the  city  than  the  approaching  competition, 
and  its  probable  issue.  A  musical  fever  in- 
fected all  ranks :  the  favourite  airs  were 
caught,  and  repeated,  and  played,  and  sung, 
in  every  house  in  Augsburg ;  the  sentinus 
at  the  gates  hummed  sonatas  as  they  paced 
to  and  (to  ;  the  shopkeepers  sat  among  their 
wares  singing  favourite  movements;  and 
customers,  as  they  entered,  took  up  the  air, 
foigetfol  of  their  business,  and  sung  duets 
across  the  counter.  It  is  even  said,  that  the 
priesta  annnuffed  allegrBtl9s  as  they  left  the 
confessional;  and  that  two  bars  of  a  prestq 
movement  were  found  upou  the  back  of  on^ 
of  the  bishop's  homilies. 
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But,  amidst  all  this  commotion,  there  was 
one  who  shared  not  in  the  genera)  excitation. 
This  was  Franz  Gortliogen,  who,  with  little 
more  musical  talent  than  Esther,  possessed 
one  of  the  best  hearts  and  handsomest  per* 
sons  in  Snabia.  Franz  loved  the  daughter  of 
the  mnsician ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  would 
rather  at  any  time  have  heard  her  own  name, 
with  some  endearing  word  prefixed  to  it, 
whispered  by  Franz,  than  listened  to  the 
finest  sonata  that  ever  was  composed  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Oder.  Nieser's  decree 
was  therefore  of  sad  import  to  both  Esther 
and  Franz. 

It  was  now  the  day  next  to  that  upon  which 
the  erent  was  to  be  decided,  and  Franz  had 
taken  no  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes :  and  how  was  it  possible  that 
he  should?  He  nerer  composed  a  bar  of 
music  in  his  life :  to  play  a  simple  air  on  the 
harpsichord  exhausted  all  the  talent  he  was' 
master  of.  Late  in  the  erening  Franz  walked 
out  of  his  lodgings,  and  descended  into  the 
street.  The  shops  were  all  shut,  and  the 
streets  entirely  deserted;  but  lights  were 
still  visible  in  some  of  the  open  windows ; 
and  from  these  came  sadly  upon  the  ear  of 
Gortlingen  the  sound  of  instruments  in  pre- 

faration'  for  the  event  which  was  to  deprive 
im  of  Esther.  Sometimes  he  stopped  and 
listened,  and  he  could  see  the  faces  of  the 
musicians  lighted  up  with  pleasure  at  the 
success  Of  their  endeavours,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  triumph. 

Gortlingen  walked  on  and  on,  untfl  at 
length  he  found  himself  in  a  part  of  the  city 
which,  although  he  had  lived  in  Augsburg  all 
his  lite,  be  never  recdlected  to  have  seen 
before.  Behind  him  the  sounds  of  music 
had  tJl  died  away,  before  him  was  heard  the 
fow  rush  of  the  river,  and  mingled  with  it 
there  came  at  times  upon  the  ear  fiunt  tones 
of  wondrous  melody.  One  solitary  and  far 
distant  gUmmer  showed  that  the  rei^  of 
aleep  was  not  yet  universal ;  and  Gortlingen 
conjectured,  m>m  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
that  some  anxious  musician  was  still  at  his 
task,  in  preparation  for  the  morrow.  Gort- 
lingen went  onwards,  and  as  he  drew  nearer 
to'  the  light,  such  glorious  bursts  of  harmony' 
•welled  upon  the  air,  that,  all  unskilled  as  he 
was  in  music,  the  tones  had  a  spell  in  them 
which  more  and  more  awakened  his  curiosity 
as  to  who  might  be  their  author.  Quickly 
and  noiselessly  he^  went  forward  until  he 
reached  the  open  window  whence  the  sound 
proceeded.  Within,  an  old  man  sat  at  a 
(arpsichord,  with  a  manuscript  before  him  : 
his  back  was  turned  towards  the  window, 
but  an  antique  and  tarnished  mirror  showed 
to  Gortlingen  the  face  and  gestures  of  the 
musician. 

It  was  a  fnce  of  infinite  mildness  and  be* 
iKvolence ;  not  such  a  countenance  as  Gort- 
llni^^n  remembered  to  have  )Bver  seen  the 
likeness  of  before,  ^ot  soofa  as  one  might 


desire  to  see  often  again.  The  old  mail 
played  with  tlie  niest  woadroiia  power ;  noir 
and  then  he  stopped,  and  made  alterations  in 
his  manuscript,  and  as  he  tried  the  effect  of 
them  he  showed  his  satisfaction  by  audible 
expressions,  as  if  of  thanksgiving,  in  some 
unknown  tongue. 

Gortlingen  could  at  first  scarcely  contain 
his  indignation  at  the  supposition  thai  this 
little  old  man  should  dare  to  enter  the  lists  as 
one  of  Esthers  suitors;  for  he  coold  not 
doubt  that  he,  like  the  others  he  had  seen, 
was  preparing  for  the  competition :  bnt  ss 
he  looked  and  listened,  gradually  his  anger 
was  quelled  in  contemplating  the  strang^y 
mild  countenance  of  the  musician,  and  his- 
attention  fixed  by  the  beauty  and  unoommon- 
character  of  tiw  mnsic ;  and  at  length,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  brilliant  passage,  the 
performer  percetved  that  he  had  a  sharer  in 
his  demottstratioiis  of  pleasure,  for  Gort- 
lingen, in  his  oBiestrained  appleuse,  quite 
drowned  the  gentler  exclamatioBa  of  the  mild' 
old  man.  Immediately  the  malknaB  arose» 
and  throwing  open  the  door—'*  Good  even- 
ing, master  Franx,"  saki  he— ^  ait  down, 
and  tell  me  how  yon  like  my  sonata,  and  if 
you  thinkitlikely  to  win  Nieser's  daughter.*' 
There  waa  something  so  benignant  in  the 
old  man*«  expression,  and  so  pleasing  in  hie 
address,  that  Gortlingen  felt  no  eamityv  and 
he  sat  down  and  listened  to  the  player.— 
«  You  like  the  sonata,  then?*'  sakl  the  old 
man,  when  he  had  oonckided  it 

«  AhM !"  replied  GortUngen— «  would 
that  I  were  able  t»  compose  soch  a  one  !*' 

**  Hearken  to  me,"  said  the  old  man : 
"  Nieser  swore  a  sinful  oath,  that  he  would 
bestow  his  daughter  upon  whomsoever 
might  compose  the  best  sonata,  '  even  al- 
though it  were  c6mposed  by  the  demon,  and 
played  by  the  fiend's  own  fingers.'  These 
words  were  not  spoken  unheard  :  they  were 
borne  on  the  night-winds,  and  whispered 
through  the  forests,  and  struck  on  the  ear  of 
them  who  sat  in  the  dim  valley ;  and  the  de- 
mon laugh  and  shout  broke  loud  upon  the 
calm  of  midnight,  and  were  answered  from 
the  lone  depths  of  a  hundred  hills ;  but  the 
good  heard  also ;  and  though  they  pitied  not 
Nieser,  they  pitied  Esther  and  Gortlingen. 
Take  this  roll ;  go  to  the  hall  of  Nieser :  a 
stranger  will  compete  for  the  prize,  and  two 
others  will  seem  to  accompany  him:  the 
sonata  which  I  have  given  to  you  is  the  same 
that  he  wfll  play ;  but  mine  has  a  virtue  of 
its  own:  watch  an  opportunity,  and  substi- 
tute mine  for  his  !*'  When  the  old  man  had 
concluded '  this  extraordinary  address,  he 
took  Gortlingen  by  Uie  hand,  and  led  him  by 
some  unknown  ways  to  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  eitr,  an^  there  left  him. 

As  Gortlingen  walked  faomewardei  graq|>- 
ing  the  roQ  of  paper)  his  mind  was  dlter-> 
nately  occupied  in  reflectiomi  upon  the 
strange  manner  in  which  he  had  betiome 
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of  aty  and  ia  uiticiiMtioii  of  the 
monow's  erent  There  was  eoinething  in 
the  expression  of  the  oJd  man  that  he  cooU 
Bol  mietrnst,  though  he  waa  anaUe  to 
comprdieiid  in  what  way  he  cooM  be  bene* 
fited  by  the  anbetitntion  of  one  sonata  for 
another,  aince  he  was  not  himtelf  to  be  a 
competitor.  With  these  perplexing  thooghta 
be  leached  home,  and  lay  down  and  fell 
aaleep,  while  all  nifl^t  looff  Esther's  blue 
cyet  were  discoursing  with  him,  and  the 
tones  df  the  old  man's  sonata  were  floating 
in  the  air. 

At  sunset  next  erening,  Kieser's  hall  was 
lo  be  thrown  open  to  the  competitors.  As 
the  hour  approached,  all  the  moaicians  of 
Attgabarg  were  seen  harrying  towards  the 
house,  with  rolls  of  psper  in  their  hands,  and 
accompanied  by  others,  carrymg  different 
musical  instruments,  while  crowds  were 
collected  at  Nieser's  rate  to  see  the  compe- 
titors paas  in.  Gorttingen,  when  the  hour 
arrired,  taking  his  roll,  soon  found  himself 
at  Nieser^s  gate,  where  many  who  were 
standing  knew  him,  and  (dtied  him,  because 
of  the  lore  be  bore  the  musician's  daughter; 
and  they  whiapered  one  to  another—**  What 
does  Frans  Gorttingen  with  a  roll  in  his 
hand:  surely  he  means  not  to  enter  the 
listo  with  the  musicians !"  When  Gordin- 
g«n  entered  the  hall,  he  foand  it  full  of  the 
competitors  and  amateurs,  friends  of  Nie* 
aer,  who  had  been  Inrited  to  be  present 
Nieser  sat  in  his  chair  of  judgment  at  the 
npper  end  of  the  room,  and  Esther  by  his 
aide,  like  a  Yictim  arrayed  for  sacrifice.  As 
Gorttingen  made  his  way  through  the  haU, 
with  his  roU  of  mosio  in  his  hand,  a  smile 
passed  orer  the  faces  of  the  musicians,  who 
aD  knew  each  ottier,  and  who  also  knew  that 
he  coidd  scarcely  execute  a  march*  much  less 
a  sonata,  eren  if  he  could  compose  one. 
Nieser,  when  he  saw  him,  smiled  from  the 
aame  cause ;  but  when  Eather'a  eye  met  his, 
if  she  smiled  at  all,  it  waa  a  fisint  and  sor- 
rovfid  smile  of  recognition,  and  soon  gare 
plaoe   to   the   tear   that  stole   down   her 


It  was  announced  that  the  cdmpelitors 
ahould  adTanoe  and  enrol  their  names,  and 
that  the  trial  should  then  proceed  by  kit 
The  last  that  adranoed  was  a  atrsnger,  for 
wtem  every  one  instinctlrely  made  way. 
No  one  had  erer  seen  him  before,  or  knew 
whence  he  came;  and  so  forbidding  was  hia 
eoutenance,  so  strange  a  leer  waa  in  his 
491^  that  even  Nieser  whispered  to  hia 
daogliter,  thathe  hoped  kit  sonata  might  not 
peow  the  best. 

"<  Let  the  trial  begm,"  said  Nieser :—''  I 
•wear  that  I  will  bMtow  my  daoghter,  who 
now  nU  by  my  side,  with  a  dowry  of  two 
handled  thouaand  florins,  upon  whomsoever 
AaO  have  composed  the  best  sonata,  and 
shall  perform  the  principal  part" -*' And 
yon  will-ke^  your  oath  I"  said  the  stranger, 
advaodBg  in  front  of  Nieser.— <'  I  will  keep 


my  oath«"  said  the  muaictan  o^  Augsburg' 
**  though  the  sonata  should  be  composed  by 
the  demon,  and  played  by  tbe  fiend's  own 
Angers."  There  was  a  dead  silence  i  a  dis- 
tant shout  and  funt  laughter  fell  on  the  ear 
like  an  echo.  The  stradger  alone  smiled ; 
every  one  else  shuddered. 

The  fii^t  lot  fell  upon  the  stranger,  who 
immediately  took  his  place,  and  unrolled  hia 
sonata.  Two  others,  whom  no  one  had  ob- 
served before,  took  their  instruments  in 
their  hands,  and  placed  themselves  beside 
him,  all  waiting  the  signal  to  begin,  kvery 
tye  was  fixed  upon  the  performers.  Hie 
sign  was  given ;  and  as  the  three  musiciana 
raised  their  heads  to  glance  at  the  music,  it 
was  perceived  with  horror  that  the  three 
faces  were  alike.  A  universal  shudder  crtfit 
through  the  assembly ;  all  was  silent  conci- 
sion; no  one  spoke  or  whispered  to  his 
neighbour ;  but  each  wrapped  himself  up  in 
his  cloak  and  stole  away;  and  soon  there 
was  none  left,  excepting  the  tkreef  who  still 
continued  the  sonata,  and  Gortlingen,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  injunction  of  the  old 
man.  Old  Nieser  still  sat  in  his  chair ;  but 
he,  too,  had  seen,  end  as  he  remembered  his 
wicked  oath,  he  trembled. 

Gortlingen  stood  by  the  performers^  and 
as  they  approached  what  he  remembered  to 
be  the  conclusion,  he  boldly  substituted  hit 
for  the  sonata  that  lay  before  them.  A 
dark  scowl  passed  over  tbe  face  of  the 
three,  and  a  distant  wail  fell  upon  the  ear 
like  an  echo. 

Some  hours  after  midnight  the  benign  old 
man  was  seen  to  lead  Esther  and  GorUingee 
out  of  the  hall ;  but  the  sonata  still  pro- 
ceeded. Veara  rolled  on.  Esther  and  Gort- 
lingen were  wedded,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  died;  but  the  strange  musicians  still 
labour  at  their  task,  and  old  Nieser  still  sita 
in  his  judgment-chair,  beating  time  to  the 
sonata.  When  it  ends — ^if  it  ever  shall  end 
— Esther  will  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
wicked    vow    made   by   the   musician   of 


NOCTES  AMBR08IAN/E. 
(From  Blackwood* M  Mttgaxine*) 


Albums,  axd  Blockhxabs. 

JVorlA.— Albums,  James.ybrfn^r/j^thecom- 
pendiams  of  wit  and  wisdom,  have  become 
the  greatest  nuisances  of  all  civilized  so- 
ciety. 

Shepherd, — 'Tuts,  man — ^AVhat  ails  ye  ti| 
allbums. 

AT. — They  have  broken  that  confidence  be- 
tireen  man  and  woman,  which,  in  our  youQg 
days,  used  to  form  the  delight  of  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  an  amicable  and  accomplished  fe^ 
male.  In  those  happy  times,  how  oflen  have 
we  sat  in  a  bright  cirde  of  the  fair  and  young, 
and  talked,  and  laughed,  in  the  gaiety  of  our 
careless  hearts,  without  fear  or  apprehen- 
sion !  But  now  we  are  afraid,  in  the  presence 
of  ladies,  to  give  utterance  to  any  thing  be- 
yond a  remark  upon  the  weather.  It  is  long 
since  we  liave  drilled  ourselves  (b  attribute 
smiles  and  whispers,  and  even  squeezes  of 
the  hand,  to  their  true  source.  We  see  an  al- 
bum lurking  in  every  dimple  of  a  young 
maiden*s  cheek,  and  a  la^  folio  common- 
place book,  reposing  its  Alexandrine  length, 
in  every  curve  of  a  do  wager  *s  double  diin. 

S. — Tuts,  man !  What  ails  ye  at  aUbums  ? 

N. — No  age  is  iiree  from  the  infection. 
We  go  to  a  house  in  the  country,  where  there 
are  three  unmarried  daughters,  two  aunts, 
and  a  grandmother.  Complain  not  of  a  lack 
of  employment  on  a  rainy  morning,  in  such 
a  domicile  and  establishment  as  this.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  first  patter  of 
rain  upon  the  window  is  the  signal  for  all  the 
vellum  and  morocco  bound  scrap-books  to 
make  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  the  table. 
Forth  comet  the  grandmother,  and  pushes  an 
old  dingy-Golouzed  volume  into  your  hands, 
and  pointing  out  a  spare  leaf,  between  a 
TCcipe  for  curing  corns,  and  a  mixture  for  the 
hooping  cough,  she  begs  you  to  fill  it  up — 
with  any  thing  you  please. 

<S^. — Weel,  weel,  man^-why  canna  you 
obleege  the  auld  body  ? 

N, — What  right  has  an  old  woman,  with 
silver  spectacles  on  her  long  thin  nose,  to  enlist 
any  man  amongtheawkwanl squad  which  com- 
pose her  muster  roll  ?  Who  can  derive  inspi- 
ration from  the  bony  hand,  which  is  coax- 
ingly  laid  on  your  s)ioulder,  and  trembles, 
not  from  agitation  or  love,  but  merely  fit>m 
the  last  atuck  of  the  rheumatism  ? 

S. — But  young  leddies  hae  their  allbums, 
too,  as  weel  *s  auld  anes. 

3r. — And  even  the  young  ladies,  James, 
presume  too  much  upon  Uieir  power.  Is 
there  no  way  of  getting  into  their  books,  but 
by  writing  in  their  albums  ?  Are  we  to  pay 
for  smiles  at  the  rate  of  so  many  lines  a 
dimple  ?  If  the  fair  creatures  arc^  anxious  to 
show  they  can  read,  let  them  discover  it  by 
the  tenor  of  their  conversation,  and  not  by 
large  folios  of  quotations  from  boots  which 
every  body  knows;  or  if  they  are  anxious 
to  show  that  they  can  write,  we  can  tell 
them  they  are  very  wrong  in  having  any  such 
wish.  I  will  put  it  to  any  man — are  not  the 
pleasantest  women  of  his  acquaintance,  those 
to  whose  hand-writing  he  is  the  greatest 
stranger  ?  Did  they  not  think  their  adored 
enslaver,  who  at  one  time  was  considered, 
when  they  were  musing  on  her  charms,  be- 
neath some  jpjuxt  tree,  within  the  fbreat 
shade,  "  too  &r  to  worship,  tpo  divine  to 
love" — did  they  not  think  her  a  little  less 
divine,  without  being  a  bit  more  loveaUe, 


when  they  pored  over,  in  her  autograph,  * 
long  and  foolish  extract  from  some  dunder- 
head's poems,  witli  -  the  points  all  wrong 
placed,  and  many  of  the  words  mis-spelt  ? 

S. — Neither  points  nor  spellin'  *8  o*  the 
smallest  consequence  in  a  copy  o*  verses. 

JV. — Think  of  the  famous  lovers  of  an- 
tiquity, James.  Do  you  think  Thisbe  kept 
a  scrap-book,  or  that  I^amus  slipped  **  Lines 
on  Thisbe^s  Cat**  through  the  cdebrated  hole- 
in-the-wall?  No  such  thing.  If  he  had, 
there  would  have  been  as  little  poetry  in  hia 
love  as  in  his  verses.  No  man  could  have 
had  the  insolence,  not  even  a  Cockney  poet-' 
aster,  to  kiH  himself  for  love,  afrer  having 
scribbled  namby-pambies  in  a  pale-blue  gilt- 
edged  album. 

S,  —  Faith -.that's  rather  a  lauchable 
idea. 

N, — In  every  point  of  view,  scrap-booka 
are  the  death  of  love.  Many  a  very  sensible 
man  can  ^^  whisper  sofr  nonsense  in  a  lady's 
ear,**  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  scene 
are  congenial.  We  ourselves  have  frequently 
descended  to  make  ourselves  merely  the  moat 
agreeable  men  in  the  world,  till  we  unfortu- 
nately discovered  that  the  blockheads  who 
could  not  comprehend  us  when  we  were  seri- 
ous, were  still  farther  from  understanding  the 
ineffiible  beauty  of  our  nonsense ;  so  that  in 
both  cases  we  were  the  sufferers.  They  took 
our  elegant  badinage  for  our  sober  and  seu 
tied,  opinions,  and  laughed  in  the  most  ac- 
commodating manner  when  we  delivered  our 
real  and  most  matured  sentiments. 

5. — Ye*ve  run  aff  the  coorse.  Sir. 

N. — Let  no  man  despise  the  opinion  of 
blockheads.  In  every  society  they  form  the 
minority,  and  are  generally  the  most  powerful 
and  influential.  Laugh  not  at  their  laborious 
disquisitions  on  the  weather,  and  their  wonder-, 
fill  discoveries  of  things  which  every  one 
knows.  If  you  ofiend  a  fool,  you  turn  the 
whole  muddy  port  of  his  composition  into 
rancid  vinegar,  and  not  all  the  efibru  you  can 
make  will  abate  its  aoumess.     .   • 

S. — What  the  decvil  are  you  drivin'  after 
noo  ?  You  *re  just  like  a  horse.  Sir,"  that  aye 
gangs  fastest  when  ye  turn  him  aff  Ae  main 
road. 

J^.— Nobody  can  write  with  any  thing  like 
ease  in  a  scrap-book.  It  is  much  more 
widely  published,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
oemed,  than  if  it  issued  from  Albemarle- 
street,  or  Blackwood.  Every  person  who  sees 
your  contributions,  knows  something  or  other 
about  yourself.  Whereas  you  might  publish 
twenty  volumes,  and  not  one  of  your  imme. 
diate  neighbours,  except  perhaps  a  literary 
trunk-maker,  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

^.— .That*s  a  fack. 

N. — If  you  write  a  flammg  panegyric  on 
any  of  those  fair  tormentors,  you  are  set  down 
as  violently  in  love ;  and  if  you  happen  to  be 
very  warm  in  your  praises,  you  will  most 
probably  b^  piofecuted  fbv  a  «*  breach  of  pro- 
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ttiie  of  mtznucef  **  oc  ibot  d^ad,  or  lamed 

for  life,  bj  ii.  brother  u  tall  and  fiexce  as 

O'Doherty. 

.    S, — I  wad  lee  him  damned  first,  afore  I 

wad  f^cbt  him  in  no  a  quarreL 

i^.-*-In  lummer,  when  the  woods  are  green, 
.how  delighiful  to  wander  forth,  James,  with 
4Qme  young  bluo-eyed  maiden,  far  into  the 
ibreat ;  to  see  the  sun  glinting  on  the  moist- 
etied  leaves,  while  the  cushat  is  muimuriog 
iu  song  of  happiness,  which  seems  like  the 
indistinct  hum  of  a  heart  too  filled  with  bliss 
to  expreaa  it  in  intelligible  words ! 

S. — ^Ay— noo  that  you're  aff  on  that  topic, 
I  may  ca*  for  my  nichtoap.  Auld  men  never 
^tire  o'  tau](in*  o'  love. 

If. — Who  in  such  a  situation  as  this  has 
not  felt,  while  his  affections  spread  wide  over 
the  whole  human  kind,  that  there  arose  a 
tenddBT  and  wnnper  friendship  for  the  pure 
and  lovely  being  who  was  gazing  so  placidly 
on  the  dear  blue  heavens ;  or  clung  closer  to 
his  side  as  the  roaring  of  the  distant  linn, 
the  songh  of  the  wavering  branchci,  the  caw. 
ng  of  rooks,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
the  mighty  hum  which  pervades  a  vast  and 
almost  breathing  forest,  impressed  a  feeling 
of  awe  upon  her  innocent  heart! 

S, — ^Very  innieent — nae  doubt.  They're 
•^  innioent  wi*  their  tales,  and  yours. 

J\r. — ^In  a  scene  like  this,  if  one  speaks  at 
all,  it  is  not  in  the  same  style  or  manner  as  in 
a  ^*  gay  and  lighted  hall.*'  There  is  a  hum- 
•Itling  and  yet  an  awakening  thrill  rushes 
upon  the  heart,  which  might  well  be  mis- 
taken for  religion,  save  that  its  influence  is  so 
transitory — 

S, — Say  rather  idolatry — eemage  worship* 

N", — And  who,  in  such  a  situation,  as  he 
gazed  with  softened  and  chastened  kindness 
on  the  pale  cheek  of  his  beautiful  companion, 
as  he  watdied  her  eye  wander  with  a  wild  and 
yet  admiring  expression  from  the  mighty  oak 
that  cast  Its  unwieldy  arms  over  the  yawning 
^If,  where  far  down  you  knew  by  the  nois« 
m  river  was  struggling  in  its  narrow  bed,  as 
the  lion  roars  and  dashes  his  mighty  strength 
against  his  cage--who  would  not  take  her  by 
the  waist,  small  and  delicate  as  the  waist 
m^  be,  and  chuck  her  half  way  over  the 
brae,  if  she  turned  to  you,  and  said — *'  How 
pretty ! — Vou  must  write  something  on  tliia 
in  my  scrap-book.*' 

•  S, — Haw— haw— haw-haw— that 'sreally 
very  entcrteenin'. 

•-  ir, — It  is  upwards  of  fifteen  years  since 
we  last  contributed  to  an  album ;  and  as  io 
fifteen  years  we  have  seen  the  advantages  of 
refusing  to  do  so,  we  do  not  expect  we  shall 
rvec  do  so  again.  We  are  not  excited  to  this 
by  a  aeifiah  wish  for  ease.  We  would  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  please  the  whole  sex — 
from  the  plainest  and  least  angelic  damsel 
that  ever  mended  stockings  and  made  extracts 
from  Noorse's  Cookeiy,  to  the  bri^t  and 
finda^iiig  maid  that  knittec^  silk  panes,  and 


^ept  oarer  Medora  and  Gertrude,  between  the 
intervals  of  painting  fans  and  thumping  a 
grand  piano.  But  Uie  surest  way  to  please 
them  idl,  is  to  contribute  to  none.  If  you 
write  no  method  of  piekling  onions  for  Joan, 
you  write  no  sonnet  to  Anna  Matilda. 

S. — Change  the  subject,  Sir — ^I  hae  often 
observed  that  the  better  a  man  speaks  on  ony 
topic,  the  sooner  you  weary  o'  *t  Do  you  ken 
that  I  rather  affeck  the  company  o*  block- 
heads ? 

iV.—0  the  delights  of  dufawaa!  real,  open, 
downright,  acknowledged  stupidity ;  where 
the  idiot  sits  down  on  the  quietest  edge  of 
the  sofa,  and  has  his  great  gray  lightless  eyes 
as  entirely  fixed  on  vacancy,  as  if  the  vision 
tended  backwards  into  his  own  skull ;  where 
no  remark  is  expected  from  him  on  any  sub- 
ject, however  shnple,  and  where,  if  he  happens 
by  accident  to  say  something  that  has  a 
glimmering  of  sense,  it  is  treasured  up  as  a 
wonder,  v^ile  all  your  own  witticisms  aie 
considered  common-place. 

5.— That's  no  the  thmg  in't  I  like- 
but— 

AT. — In  a  party  composed  entirely  of 
gentlemen — how  placid  his  countenance, 
while  all  the  others  are  disputing!  How 
calmly  his  eye  rests  on  his  smoking  trencher, 
while  others  are  engaged  in  literary,  legal, 
m  philosophical  discussions  !  What  does  be 
care  whether  the  Catholics  obuin  their  daims, 
and  hang  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
the  string  of  his  own  apron  I  What  does  he 
care  about  TesU  and  Corporations,  Free 
Trades,  Navarinos,  and  Don  M  iguels  !* 

S, — Wunna  ye  let  a  body  speak  ? 

J^.— Then  how  different  from  this  calm 
placidity  of  emptiness  is  the  noisy,  restless 
sort  of  inanity,  which  distinguishes  another 
class  of  fools !  In  them  the  eye  is  perpetually 
wandering ;  they  smirk,  giggle,  and  look  as 
wise  when  a  sensible  man  is  speaking,  as  if 
they  tried  to  persuade  people  they  under, 
stood  him.  But  all  in  vain.  Look  at  that 
little  man  with  the  brown  coat ;  see  how  he 
smiles  with  the  same  idiotieal  simper,  what- 
ever is  the  subject  of  conversation ;  hear  how 
he  interrupts.  Questions,  doubts,  and  finally, 
squeaks  so  loud  in  his  reply,  that  he  wakens 
all  the  children  in  the  nursery  up  stairs, 
whose  squalling  rouses  the  lap-dog,  ^hoee 
yelping,  when  you  kick  it,  produces  frowns 
from  your  amiable  hostess ;  and,  all  through 
that  empty.pated  blockhead,  you  walk  home 
with  your  head  throbbing  as  if  it  would 
burst,  and,  moreover,  with  the  reputaUon 
among  all  your  friAids  of  a  hard-hearted 
monster,  #ho  kicked  poor  Brash,  and  almoin 
broke  its  ribs— 

A'.—Wull  ye  no  alloo  a  body  to  edge  in  %. 
single  sentence.  Sir  ? 

j\^.__But  they  are  more  intolerable  even 
than  that.  They  will  interrupt  you  in  the 
most  interesting  le^-a-<c<0— wiU  bounce  into 
a  joom  juBt  when  yom  are  pt^piog  ttie  quea. 
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timi*  nA  isWttkk  the  iUttting  daoiMl,  vbo 
fa  Uofhing  at  yonr  ikU,  by  eoin|iUnaiii  ob 
the  bemty  of  her  nrnjAntm^  ell  the  time 
yen  ere  aaxious  to  put  the  ineignificBiit  ooz« 
cembe  up  the  chimney. 

JS'.^JUtr.  North,  I  eey,  wnll  ye  no  ellooft 
body  to  pit  in  e  afaigle  eentcnceP 

iV. — Puppies  of  this  kind  csn  sometimeB 
ehig,  and  woe  betide  thehr  beaiers  1  They 
ean  dance,  play  tricks  niib  cards,  and  some^ 
times  even  sew.  They  are  sent  messages, 
they  ave  despised  by  the  men,  they  are 
laughed  at  by  the  woitten^  and  every  body  at 
Itst  agrees,  that  a  noisy  Ibol  is  not  half  so 
i^^reeable  as  a  qiiiet  one. 

S» — I  wash  you  was  a  wee  mair  quiet 
yottr8ell~.you'R  ceaam*  to  be  ydoqucnt,  and 
beoomin*  loquawdous. 

y^, — We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  a  fool  who  knows  himself  to  be  one, 
and  holds  Iris  tongue,  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  enviable  men  in  the  world. 

^.^Whist!  whist  I  I  *ve  entirely  lost  the 
duead  o*  your  discourse;  and  do  von  ken 
you  've  given  me  a  desperate  headache. 


STTANZAS. 

**  Thbv  tell  vs  ofsR  Indimi  thor*, 
Wheie  |;ol4  i«  wash'd  hv  evciy  wafe^ 

Where  neither  winds  dot  breakers  rosr. 
To  mar  the  peace  which  pleuty  gave. 

B9t  breitbes  there  id  that  laad  of  gold 

Oae  apkit  of  tbe  larer  SBoald  t 

**  They  tcU  a*  of  so  Indiao  vale, 
Wbeie  Seniner  breathes  wi  every  tree ; 

Where  odoun  float  on  ereiy  0sle, 
Aod  ersis  is  g;f«co  coBtioually. 

But  we  Mve  hvt  our  SiUDiner  loo. 

More  welcome  still,  because  oiore  new. 

*•  They  tell  as  ef  aa  ladiaii  saD, 

Which  orerpowers  the  shrinliiag  scDse  ^ ' 
Aod  burstiag  throaeh  tlie  *  rspour  duo^* 

Dispels  the  wiaters  inflneDce. 
1  care  oot  for  that  Indisa  aan, 
n  scorches  those  it  hsaoM  apoa. 

•*■  Oh  gire  to  bk  one  little  spot. 
It  beans  befsM  my  fuuy  nam ;. 

Wheic  all  favgetliai(— aU  forgot, 
I  'd  smooth  the  wnahles  from  my  brow  J 

1  'd  aadle  at  Nsture's  fiercest  mond  — 

With  oae  to  cheer  my  eoUtade.*' 


MONKISH  leNORANOE. 

Thb  tiansfigumtioii  by  Rafkelle,  hi  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
gsandestpietoTe  in  the  world.  0omealebino*s 
communion,  Saint  Jesome,  io  th^same  place. 
Is  allowed  to  be  the  second.  This  latter 
illnstriotts  work  of  art  ewea  ita  presenratioa  to 
an  accidental  cimimelaBce.  At  tiM  time 
Bomcoichino  lived,  the  Attioo  belwcA  hi» 


adwol,  and  that  of  Ottido,  nm  fl»  high  th«l 
the  atudents  actually  stabbed  aad  ' 
each  other ;  and  the  popular  pre)odi 
in  iivour  of  the  style  of  Ouido,  the  i 
nion  of  Saint  Jerome  was  torn  down  from  iCa 
plaee  (the  diureh  of  San  Giaafamo  della 
Carito),  and  flung  into  a  lumber  room. 
Sometime  afterwards  the  superior  of  the  eon- 
vent,  wishing  to  substitute  a  new  altav-pieee, 
commissioned  Nicoola  Poussin  to  ezeente  it, 
and  sent  him  0oneniGhino*s  rejected  pictnae 
as  eld  canvas  to  pahit  upon.  No  sooner  haA 
the  generous  Poussin  cast  his  eyes  upon  it^ 
than  he  was  struck  with  its  enoettence.  He 
immediately  pointed  out  its  beauties  to  the 
stupid  monks,  and  restored  it  to  its  becoming 
place. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  CX)LE. 


Whex  Dr.  Cole,  who  was  a  leading  man, 
and  aeslous  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  commission 
from  that  sovereign  (aptly  termed  the  bloody )» 
for  the  purpose  ef  having  enacted  the  same 
fatal  tragedy  among  her  protestant  subjecta 
in  Ireland,  as  bad  Uready  been  done  at  home 
in  Smithfidd,  he  made,  during  the  progreaa 
of  the  business,  some  little  suy  at  Chester. 
Here  he  was  waited  upon  bv  the  mayor  of 
that  dty ;  in  the  course  of  the  ooaversatioB 
whidi  passed  between  them,  the  doctor  wa» 
so  full  of  his  commission,  that  he  could  not 
forbear,  as  we  say,  '^  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.*'  ^^  I  have  that  with  me,*'  said  he,  pro* 
dudng  a  little  box  from  his  portmanteau, 
«' which  wiU  ksh  the  heieUca  of  Ireland.** 
His  hostess,  a  Mrs.  Edmonds,  had  the  good 
luck  to  overhear  this ;  and  bdng  more  than 
half  a  heretic  herself;  and  having  a  brother  of 
that  pro&ssk>n  in  Dublin,  she  became  much 
troubled  ;  and  taking  her  opportunity  whilst 
the  doctor  was  gone  down  to  complunent  hi* 
worship,  the  mayor,  to  the  door,  she  stepped 
into  the  dean's  apartment,  took  out  the  com* 
mission,  and  put  a  pack  d  cards  into  the  box 
in  its  room.  The  doctor  having  oompleted 
hia  dvilitiea,  returns  to  hia  chamber,  and 
puU  up  his  box  without  the  least  auapicioa 
of  what  had  happened.  Soon  after  this  h* 
set  sail  for  Dublin,  where  he  anived.  Decern* 
ber7«lA6a.  Being  Introduced  to  liord  Fltc 
wahez  (then  lord-lieutenant),  and  the  privy* 
council,  he  began  with  a  speech  in  form,,  to 
set  forth  the  natuie  of  his  businesa,  aod  ihm 
delivered  in  his  box  with  due  cewmony* 


the  opening,  «^  this,  la  nothing  but  a  uack  of 
caids.'*  ItianoteuTtocoaoeivethedactoi'ft 


"« What  have  we  hoe?"  8ayshiakidahip,ai 
king  but  a  pace  of 
not  easy  to  c 
feelfnga  at  theiidlettloua  ignielM  aov  nado» 
fie  emild  only  say  that  a  cnmmisiion  be  cai^ 
tainly  had,  but  who  had  played  him  the  tack 
he  eouU  not  teU.  «' Why,  then,  Mr.  Deals'* 
saya  hit  Ivddbip,  '*yoH  hsve  MtUng la d* 
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d,  wbflrt  «•)  la  the  I 
yovr  cMda.**    This 

no  dmbt  with  ininiie 


advici  «j 

^  WM  obliged  to  take,  though  «t  10  dii. 
oUooMManoftheyew;  hvtwhilttall 
this  was  about,  meetiiig  with  motianr  winds, 
and  odior  texations  dcla7s,biholi,  the  ^nem 
died,  and  so  die  busfaMss.csBeall  to  nothing. 
It  is  said,  nmeerer,  that  Qoasn  IBIiiabeth 
woe  so  well  phsasd  with  this  a^oty,  that  she 
allowed  Mn.  EdmoDds  401.  a  year  dnrhig 
her  lift  tn  this  ■easonahle  ana  important 
pieee  of  dexterity. 


GENERAL  MEDOWS. 


DvKive  the  campaigns  in  India,  General 
Medows  receired  instructions  on  the  6th  of 
February,  to  order  his  column,  on  coming  to 
a  certain  hedge,  to  Htm  to  the  left.  By  so 
doin^,  it  wouUL  hsTe  closely  co-operated  with 
tlie  centre  column  of  the  army,  and  have 
rendered  it  the  moit  essential  service.  But, 
unfortunately,  whether  owing  to  die  unhappy 
wording  of  his  instroctions,  or  the  confusion 
arising  from  iu  being  a  night  attack,  his 
oolnmn  on  entering  the  bed^  turned  to  the 
^ight;  by  so  dmng,  their  operatUms  on  that 
night  were  absoltttdy  of  no  use  whatever  in 
the  genend  plan  of  the  attack.  The  feelings 
of  the  gallant  General  Medows  were  so  un. 
happfly  excited  by  this  mistake,  that  he  was 
quite  overcome,  although  Lord  Comwallis^ 
^  the  kindest  wsy,  consoled  him  by  sn  ss- 
iuranoe  that  such  errors  were  not  uncommon 
in  estensive  nu^t  operations ;  yet  it  had  sudi 
a  powerful  e&ct  on  the  worthy  general's 
mind,  that  on  returning  to  his  tent  he  shot 
himsdf  with  a  pistol,  but  fortunately  the  ball 
took  such  a  direction  that  his  life  was  pre> 
served  to  render  future  service  to  his  kingdom 
snd  country. 

General  Hedows  was  renowned  fbr  his  wit ; 
being  on  a  reconnoitring  party  in  the  M  vsore 
eoontry,  a  twenty-fbur  pound  shot  struck  the 
gnnmd  at  some  distance  tnm  the  general, 
and  was  passing  in  such  a  direction  as  would 
have  expoeed  bun  to  danger  had  he  continued 
his  loaa.  Quick  ee  lightning  he  stopped  his 
hone,  and  pulling  off  his  hat  very  gra^fbUy, 
as  the  shot  tolled  on,  good  humouredly  said. 
**'  I  ^  JOB  to  vroeeed,  Sir ;  I  never  dispute 
«         with  «ny   gehtleman  of  yoiuf 


THE   8VRUMPL 


a  diseaw,  wjddi  the  F«nvi«u  call  sunioifrf. 
It  oeeasions  blindnen,  aeeompanied  by  exctn. 
ciating  pains.  A  pimple  fimns  in  the  eye. 
ball,  and  causes  an  itching,  pricking  pain,  as 
though  needles  were  continually  pierdnff  it* 
The  temporary  loss  of  sight  is  occasionea  by 
the  imnouibiUty  of  opening  the  eye-lids  for 
a  single  moment,  the  souulest  my  of  light 
being  absolately  insupportable,  llie  eoly 
relief  is  a  poultice  of  snow,  but  as  that  melts 
away  the  tortures  retum.  With  the  excep* 
tion  of  twen^  men  and  the  guides,  who  knew 
how  to  guard  sgsinst  the  csiamity,  tiie  whole 
dif  isioo  *  were  struck  blind  three  leagnes  dis* 
tant  from  the  nearest  human  habifstion.  Hie 
guides  gaUoped  on  to  a  village  in  advance, 
and  Inoug^t  out  a  hundred  Indians  to  asdafc 
in  lesding  the  men.  Msny  of  the  sufKerers, 
maddened  bv  pain,  had  strayed  away  from  the 
column,  and  perished  beHDre  the  return  of  the 
guides,  who,  together  with  the  Indians,  took 
charge  of  long  files  of  the  poor  riajbtless  sol- 
diers, clinging  to  each  other  with  agonised 
and  desperate  gprasp.  During  their  dreary 
march  l^  a  rugged  mountain  path,  several 
fell  down  precipices,  and  were  never  heard  of 
more.  The  turumpi  usuaUy  continues  two 
days.  Out  of  three  thousand  men.  General 
Cordova  lost  above  a  hundred.  Hie  regiment 
most  affected  was  the  voMgeroe  (formerly 
Numancia),  which  had  marched  by  land  from 
Caracas,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand  leagues.— JIfimioirs  tf  Generai  MWer, 


THE  WELSH  MIMSTTREL. 


And  wmkencd  hk  wild  barp'i 
TwM  a  Itgend  of  old,  a  inuuc  drMiOy 


A  H  AKPSK  sat  iTf  s  timnqail  stream, 
•      •        "^'      "dbarptlayi 
a  iteend  of  old,  a  n 
That  had  marly  paaaed  away. 

For  seed  and  feeble  was  be  grawo. 
And  DIB  lueuMiiy  held  not  loDg ; 


Iv  VM«liifteftelaotf  the  lays  of  the 
I  ihammw  iqpon  the  eyeii 


As  he  veatcd  by  that  river  alone, 
Aud  lecalled  bia  boyhood's  song. 

I  thought  I  could  tnce,  wbea  sad  ths  stnia, 

A  tear  OS  hia  fawawad  chaek ; 
But  it  aeamed  to  i«liBTe,aBd  not  to  pain, 

8o  I  did  not  move  «r  speali. 

This  aooe  revealed  bow  a  foietgn  saaid, 
Odco  bd  followed  a  Koight  m  page. 

And  bad  aever  a  ainfck  fear  betiayei 
In  th«  audat  of  the  battlcTs nge. 

It  tbea  went  OB,  sad  the  tene  beesaiie 
Mora  paadva  to  my  ear. 

For  tbo  Knight  was  wedded  to  snrtkl  feMW 
And  for  tme  lore  bad  ao  tear. 

TlMBMldea  diMOod^likea  ioMly  dete, 

When  hrr  feitiUesB  jBnle  ia  ted; 
And  the  willow  wcepp,  with  andyiag  love, 

0*cr  the  tonb  where  she  Nee  cfaad. 

Sengt  ^  the  MhutrtU,  hf  /.  Benutt. 


♦Geaeial  Coidova*f,  ia  nwrebiag  htm  Coaeo  to 
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CHANeiNG.TflE  SKIN. 


Whek  the  young  ladies,  in  the  West- 
Indies,  fancy  themselves  too  much  tanned  by 
the  scorching  rays  ot  the  sun,  they  gently 
scrape  off*  the  thin  outside  of  the  stone  be- 
longing to  the  cashiew-tree  (a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  momecia  class),  and  then  rub  their 
faces  all  over  with  it.  Their  faces  imme- 
diately swell  and  grow  black ;  and  the  skin, 
being  poisoned  by  the  caustic  oil  of  the  nut, 
will,  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  davs,  come 
entirely  off  in  large  flakes,  so  that  they  can- 
sot  appear  in  pubUc  in  less  than  a  fortnight ; 
by  which  time  the  new  skin  IooIlb  as  fair  as 
that  of  a  new-bom  child. 


OH  BRING  ME  BACK  TO  MY  NATIVE 
HOME. 

A  BALLAD. 
BT  RICHARD  RYAN. 


hannlesayor  infliolSng  now  andifacn  a  wonnd 
in  the  face^  have  proved  fistal  in  very  iew  in- 
■tanpes ;  the  vital  parts  of  the  body  being 
carefully  protected  against  all  danger.  The 
cause  of  Uiese  duels  lies  in  a  pieroature  a£- 
feotetion  of  the  delicate  senae  of  honour, 
which  revolts  at  the  leMt  offence.  Any  im- 
proper remark  is  accordingly  considered  ft 
provocation,  and  is  followed  by  a  challenge. 
The  government  punishes  all  offences  of  this 
sort  according  to  the  force  of  the  law ;  but 
its  measures  are  too  weak  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  eviL  The  rigour  with  which 
the  severest  laws  are  enforced  in  the  military 
department,  has  made  duels  between  officers 
in  the  army  very  rare.  An  equal  severity 
has  never  been  applied  to  the  universities. 
Great  surprise  has  been  expressed  by  fo- 
leisners,  that  this  spurit  of  diivalry  expires 
wiui  the  academical  yeaxa.  For  at  the  en- 
trance upon  practical  life,  the  young  men  df- 
vote  themselves  entirely  to  their  vocation  ;  and 
'a  duel  in  civil  life  is  as  great  a  rarity  ia 
Germany  as  in-New  EnglandA — North  Ame* 
rican  Review, 


Wai 


Oh  brins  me  beck  to  my  native 
Beyood  the  dark  blue  waters, 
l^ail  me  again  whei-e  I  love  tu  roam 
With  Italy's  briglit-ejc'd  daugfatem 

Oil  1  long  agaia  my  bowers  to  see, 
With  roaes  wUdIv  spring.Dg; 

Oh  1  long  tu  bear  the  merry  glea 
Now  iu  my  bowers  singiog. 

Oil  I  long  to  look  on  that  clear  sky 
That  used  to  shine  above  me ; 

I  pine  for  the  deep  and  tender  aigb 
From  lips  that  truly  love  me. 

Place  me  again  in  my  faVrite  bark, 
Whose  Mails  are  ligbtlv  swelling. 

And  over  the  bounding  billows  dark 
1  'II  fly  to  my  fairy  dwelling. 


DUELLING  IN  GERMANY. 


INSTINCT  OF  LIONS. 


The  Author  of  the  "  (Economy  of  Nature,** 
gives  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  instinct  of 
fions.  In  those  arid  tracks,  where  rivers 
and  fountains  are  denied,  the  lion  lives  in 
a  perpetual  fever.  There  the  pelican  makes 
her  nest;  and  in  order  to  cool  her  young 
ones,  and  accustom  them  to  an  element 
they  are  aflerwazds  to  be  conversant  in,  brings 
from  afar,  in  her  great  gular  pouch,  suffident 
water  to  fill  the  nest.  The  lion,  and  oth^ 
wild  beasts,  approach  and  quench  their 
Airst ;  yet  never  injure  the  unfledged  birds, 
as  if  conscious  that  their  destruction  would 
immediately  put  an  end  to  those  grateful 
supplies. 


The  practice  of  duelling,  the  origin  of  which 
loses  itself  in  the  middle  aees,  is  common  to 
all  the  German  universities.  The  laws 
enacted  for  the  suppression  of  thb  evil,  vary 
under  the  different  governments,  but  are 
generally.  ipeffectiiaL  Reprehensible  as  the 
practice  is,  it  is  there  attended  with  less  mis- 
chief  than  might  be  supposed.  These  con- 
tests present  a  praiseworthy  combination  of 
discretion  and  valour.  They  are  foughtjirith 
a  peculiar  kind  of  s  words,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  young  men  generally  dispUv  great  dex- 
terity, because  they  practise  this  art  as  a 
branch  of  gymnastics,  in  the  schools  of  skU- 
ful  masters,,  authorised  by  the  government. 
The  duels  are,  accordingly,  for  the  most  part, 


SAGACITY  OF  DOGS. 


A  SHOKT  time  back,  a  gentleman  residing 
in  the  upper  part  of  Caernarvonshire,  received 
an  invitation  from  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Middlewich,  to  spend  a  month  with  him. 
The  gentleman  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
took  with  him  a  favourite  greyhound.  The 
next  day  after  their  arrivals,  a  mastiff,  belong- 
ing to  the  inviter,  attacked  the  greyhound, 
and  gave  him  a  good  drubbii:^*  The  grey- 
hound immediately  took  to  bis  heels  and  fled 
home  to  Caernarvonshire,  a  distance  of  about 
ninety  miles,  and  the  family  there  were  much 
turpciied  to  see  the  dog  return  without  liia 
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es 


Next  morning  the  gKyhcrand  and 
a  remarltably  strong  bull-dog,  belonging  to 
tiw  same  gentleman,  disappeared,  and  no 
tnce  could  be  found  of  either  of  them  until 
a  few  days  afterwards,  when  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Welsh  gentleman,  saying, 
his  ball-dog  and  greyhound  had  arrived  at 
his  host's  bouse  in  Cheshire,  and  both  had 
attacked  the  mastiff  belonging  to  his  friend, 
and  bad  destroyed  him  before  they  60uld  lie 
a^amted* 


WAR  DOGS. 


It  was  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  that  the 
{Spaniards  originally  made  use  of  those  iierce 
mastiff-dogs,  who  cruelly  aided  them  against 
the  Indians,  by  mangling  their  naked  bodies. 
And  it  reflects  eternal  shame  upon  these  fe- 
rocious conquerors,  and  a  shame  peculiar  to 
them,  that  Spanish  writers  of  no  small  repute, 
should  have  celebrated  the  prowess  of  one  of 
these  dogs,  called  Bezzerillo.  «  •  •  • 
The  Spaniards  had  trained  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  did  better  service,  either  in 
battles  upon  a  £Eiir  field,  or  in  standing  senti- 
nel during  the  night,  or  in  guarding  prisoners, 
or  in  watching  against  unexpected  attacks, 
than  men  thiemselvcs.  And  so  habituated 
were  they  to  track  the  scent  of  the  Indians 
and  of  their  blood,  tliat  none  could  escape 
their  ferocity.  And  Bezzerillo  enriched  his 
master,  who  drew  for  him  a  day's  pay  and  a 
half,  as  ranlpng  with  cross-bow  men.  His 
custom  w^*when  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
an  Indian,  to  rush  upon  him,  and  drag  him 
by  the  arm  to  the  camp  or  entrenchments; 
and  to  rend  him  into  pieces  on  the  instant  if 
he  offered  any  show  of  resistance.  •  •  • 
Such,  indfsed,  in  a  good  measure,  were  the 
ferocity  and  the  habits  of  the  other  mastiffs, 
whom  the  miserable  Indians  justly  dreaded 
more  than  the  Spaniards  themselves,  because 
frona  the  latter  there  was  some  chance  of  es- 
cape, but  from  the  former  none.  The  race 
of  BcueriUo  was  propagated  from  the  islands 
to  the  eontiiicDt,  tor  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  main. — Storia  deiF  Amer, 
voL  ill.  p.  164. 


part  of  the  day,  especially  on  Simday,  it  is 
filled  with  crowds  of  wdMrassed,  com- 
fortable-looking people,  streaming-  merrily 
along  in  both  directions,  or,  with  an  ice  ia 
their  hands,  laughing  at  the  heat*,  on  the 
benches  which  are  ranged  along  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  lime-trees.  Now  and  theni  the 
king  comes  lounging  up  tiie  alleyi  attended, 
if  attended  at  all,  by  a  single  servant  in  a 
very  sober  livery,  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  his  eyes  commonly  turned  towards  the 
ground,  enjo3ring  the  shade  with  as  much 
plain  heartiness  as  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  loungers  rise  from  their  benches 
as  he  passes ;  the  gentlemen  take  off  their 
hats;  the  ladies  make  their  best  curtesy; 
the  StraMsenjungen,  a  class  for  whom  Fre- 
derick entertained  greater  respect  than  for 
an  Austrian  army,  do  all  they  can  to  make 
a  bow.  The  king  has  a  nod  or  a  smile  for 
every  body,  and  passes  on  in  the  well- 
grounded  assurance,  that  every  one  he  sees 
would  shed  his  blood  for  him  to-morrow* 
Ro}'alty,  in  Germany,  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  down  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  is 
accustomed  to  appear  among  its  subjects 
with  much  less  of  majesty  and  reserve  about 
it  than  is  common  among  onrselves.  What 
a  husUe  would  be  created  if  our  king  should 
take  a  walk,  some  forenoon,  from  Carlton 
House  to  the  Bank,  accompanied  by  a  soli- 
tary and  panting  beef-e&ter !  The  Germans 
would  find  nothing  remarkable  in  it;  our 
political  clubs  would  vote  that  the  Bank  was 
insolvent,  and  that  his  majesty  had  been 
attending  a  meeting  of  creditors. — Cotutw 
bU^»  Miscetlany, 


THE  SEA. 


0  DIIP,  nnftilbomftble  aeaf 

Thou  Mem'st  to  me  a  grave 

Meet  for  immortal  touia ; 

Bouudlew.  loyaterioua,  uadefiaed  leaiatioiis 

Knaii  on  ttieatricken  heart, 

Beneath  the  terrors  of  thy  frowa ; 

Anon  the  scene  it  changed. 

And,  brightJy  bcaulitul, 

Thy  gently -heaving  bo«im  awells  to  niMt 

The  west  wtnd'M  balmly  kiaiea. 

Ob,  solemn,  gloomy  >ea  1 

Oh,  smiling,  placid  sea! 

Within  thy  bieast  my  home  ■ball  be! 


ROYALTY  IN  GERMANY. 


Untbb  den  Linden  is  the  scene  of  all  the 
bustle  of  Berlin,  but  not  tbe  bustle  of  busi- 
ness; if  there  be  any  of  that,  it  is  confined 
to  the  old  or  eastern  part  of  the  city ;  it  is 
the  bostle  of  idle  persons  amusing  and  en- 
joying themselves,  and  of  lovely  women 
seeking  adnuration*     During  the  greater 


THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  SEA, 

Thbre  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  illus- 
trates in  a  more  striking  manner^.the  exact 
accordance  of  nature's  phenomena  with  the 
few  general  expressions  or  laws  which  de- 
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scribe  them  all>  than  the  perfiect  lerel  of  the 
oeean  as  a  Uqjuid  surface*  The  sea  nerer 
rises  or  faUs  m  anj  place,  ercn  one  ii|ch, 
but  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws*  and  therefore 
changes  may  generally  be  foreseen  and  d- 
loved  for.  For  instance,  the  eastern  trade- 
winds  and  other  causes  force  the  water  of 
the  ocean  towards  the  African  coast,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Red  Sea  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  general  ocean  level ;  and  the  Mediterra- 
nesa  Sea  is  a  little  below  that  level,  because 
the  evsporation  from  it  is  greater  than  the 
supply  of  its  rivera— causing  it  to  receive  an 
additional  supply  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar; 
but  in  all  such  cases,  the  eifect  is  aa  constant 
as  the  distorbittg  cause,  and  therefore  can 
be  calculafeed  upon  with  confidence.  Were  it 
not  for  this  perfect  eiactness,  in  what  a  pre- 
carioua  state  wotdd  the  inhabitants  exist  on 
the  sea-shores  and  the  banks  of  low  rivers ! 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  perhaps, 
reflect,  when  standing  close  by  the  side  of 
their  nobte  river,  and  gazing  on  the  rapid 
fkmd-tide  pouring  inland  through  the  bridges, 
that,  although  aizty  miles  from  the  sea,  Uiey 
are  placed  aa  low  as  persons  sailing  upon  its 
surface,  where,  perhaps  at  the  time,  there 
may  be  tossing  waves,  covered  with  wrecks 
and  the  drowning.  In  HoUand,  which  is  a  k>w 
flat,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mud  and  sand 
brought  down  by  tiie  Rhine  and  neighbour^ 
Ing  nvers,  much  of  the  country  is  rnlly  be- 
low the  level  of  the  common  spring  tides, 
and  is  only  protected  from  daily  inundationa 
by  artificial  dykes  or  ramputs  of  great 
strength.  VfhaX  awful  uncertaintv  would 
hang  over  the  existence  of  the  Dutch,  if  the 
level  of  the  sea  were  subject  to  change :  for 
whild  we  know  the  water  of  the  ocean  to  be 
seventeen  miles  higher  at  the  equator  than 
at  the  poles,  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  earth's  rotation  s  were  the  level,  as 
now  established,  from  any  cause  to  be  sud- 
denly changed  but  ten  feet,  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  would  be  the  victims.— ^co/#- 


ENGLAND. 


In  an  oration  before  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  America,  Professor  Everett  thus  re- 
fers to  England  I  how  beautiful  how  just! 
— ''^  I  tread  with  reverence  the  spots, 
where  I  can  retrace  the  footsteps  of 
oor  snflisring  fathers;  the  pleasant  land 
of  their  birth  has  a  claim  on  my  heart 
It  seems  to  me  a  classic,  yea,  a  hdy  land, 
rich  in  the  aseaMries  or  the  great  and 
Rood;  the  martyrs  of  liberty;  the  exiled 
heralds  of  truth;  and  richer  as  the  parent  of 
this  land  of  promise  hi  the  west  I  am  not 
—I  need  not  say  I  am  not— the  panegyrist  of 
England.  I  am  not  daxxled  by  her  ridiesi 
nor  awed  by  her  power.    Hie  sceptre,  the 


mitre,  and  the  coronet,  stars,  garten,  ami 
blue  ribbona,  seem  to  me  poor  things  for 
grnt  men  to  contend  for.  Nor  is  my  admi- 
ration awakened  by  her  armiea,  mustered 
for  the  battles  of  Europe ;  her  navica,  over- 
shadowing the  ocean;  nor  her  empire, 
grasping  the  farthest  east.  It  is  these,  and 
the  price  of  guilt  and  bkiod  by  which  they 
are  maintained,  which  are  the  cause  why  no 
friend  of  liberty  can  salute  her  with  imdi- 
Tided  affections.  But  it  is  the  refuge  of 
free  principles,  though  often  persecuted ;  the 
school  of  leligiona  libertv,  the  more  predooa 
for  the  struggles  to  whiefa  it  has  been  called  ; 
the  tombs  of  those  who  have  reflected  lu^ 
nour  on  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue; 
it  is  the  birth-place  of  Our  fathers,  the  home 
€i  the  pilgrims;  it  is  these  which  I  love  and 
venerate  m  England.  I  should  feel  aahamed 
of  an  enthusiasm  for  Italy  and  Greece,  did  I 
not  also  feel  it  for  a  land  like  this.  In  aa 
American  it  would  seem  to  me  degenerate 
and  ungrateful,  to  hang  with  passion  upon 
the  traces  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  follow 
without  emotion  the  nearer  and  plainer 
footsteps  of  Shakspeare  and  Mflton;  and  I 
should  think  him  cold  in  his  love  for  his  na- 
tive land,  who  felt  no  melting  in  his  heart 
for  that  other  native  land,  which  holds  the 
ashes  of  his  forefathers." 


MY  FATHER'S  NAME. 


In  earthly  youth  I  left  my  botoc. 
Compelled  by  tdrene  fcte  to  roam 
Throncii  many  a  long  and  tediooa  year, 
FSr  from  ttie  land  I  beld  sodcar. 
The  perib  of  the  ocean  p«t, 
I  reached  the  disUDt  »hore  at  lest ; 
I  stood  on  India's  burning  stiand» 
A  stfanger  in  a  stiaoger'slaMl  I 
fiat  ohT  not  long  I  stood  alone. 
For  unknown  frieads.  with  kindly  tone. 
And  words  of  cordial  welcome,  came 
To  greet  me  in  my  Father's  name. 

How  oft  saoce  that  eventful  hoar, 
Mv  heart  hu  owned  the  magic  power 
Or  filial  love  and  filial  pride. 
My  yoong  and  dMbtfnl  sitra  to  guide 
Threngh  paths  of  lift  as  yet  antried ! 
The  thought  of  him,  who*d  gone  before  me. 
Rose  like  a  charmed  buckler  o'er  me. 
In  every  scene,  of  good  or  ill, 
I  felt  ito  eacred  influence  sUil, 
And  fought  my  booest  way  to  fhmt, 
lYotected  by  my  Ikthcr's  name ! 

And  when  In  ftttnie  ycsnleee 
My  childiaii  dinciag  to  my  knee. 
And  in  each  sweetly-smiling  face, 
Some  wcU-remenbml  fcatuie  tracer 
Parental  love  will  then  eombitta 
With  this  so  cherifthcd  tfaongfat  of  mine » 
And  doubly  will  my  bosom  buni, 
For  them  this  glorious  meed  to  eara» 
That  dyiur  1  msy  leave  to  thorn 
A  rich«  gut  than  gold  or  gem ; 
That  they  may  all  as  proudly  cl 
The  honottis  fit  s  Father's  Bume ! 
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VARIETIES. 


9Hgim  ^  ^lack'hmiUmf.^Tht  Thi«eiaaf 
hmA  a  coalpn  of  muluiif  all  their  happjr 
\  wMi  white  itoiict  or  calcnliy  and  their 
4qrs  with  blade  ones;  which 
thrf  ciiat,  at  the  doie  of  each  day,  into 
m  ma.  At  tho  peraon*8  death  the  atones 
wn«  tafcoB  ont;  and  from  a  oompariion 
of  tbo  aambers  of  each  ooniplezioB»  a  judfj^ 
Bwat  was  made  of  the  felicitr  or  infeli- 
eitf  of  his  oosne  of  life.  The  Romana  had 
~  mirm  din,  whidi  denotes  a  firtal  6asf 
i  they  reeeired  tome  memorahie  d^ 
(Thm  word  literally  imports  a  Uaek 
a  denomination  taken  from'  the  co- 
The  dkf  mirwt  or  elH,  were  after- 
In^mtiiMndpmieri,  Snch 
was  the  day  when  the  tribunes 
defisated  by  the  Ganb  at  the  river 
Attn*  airf  kat  the  dty;  also  whereon  the 
battle  of  Canns  was  fimght*  and  several 
otkon  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar,  as 
dftv,  or  nnfortnnate.  From  theae  customs 
b  moat  probably  derivnd  the  present  mode 
of  balkrtting  with  bhck  and  white  balls,  and 
wherein  the  candidate,  who  is  bo  unfortunate 
is  said   to   be  biack' 


^•» 


r-) 


Aairontmi^,  Of  all  the  seienoes»  astro- 
noaay  Is  the  most  elevated  and  sublime,  as  it 
is  lim  most  ancient,  and  the  most  perfect 
It  in  snnoeptible  of  moat  numerous  amd  im- 
portant pnrticsl  appUcatbns.  It  is  the 
highest  trinnqih  of  human  intellect,  and  is 
cahmlared  to  give  ua  the  most  exalted  idea 
of  the  iBtdligeBce  and  penetration  of  man ; 
whilB  on  the  other  hand,  this  intdligence  and 
penelrntioo  sink  into  insigidficance,  when 
coatpnfed  with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
pant  firamer  of  the  celestial  machinery.  It 
»,  in  truths  from  astronomical  studies,  that 
we  can  more  readily,  than  from  any  other 
branch  «if  human  leareinr,  reach  a  knowledge 
oftiieattributesof  the  Deity:  ofhisgood- 
neaa  in  the  nice  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  unrrefse,  to  our  own  comfort  and  happi- 
ness ;  of  his  wisdom  in  the  perfect  oi|^iz- 
ation  and  machinerv  of  the  system,  in  which 
the  most  exact  cakuhia  can  detect  no  flaw ; 
of  hia  power,  in  the  enormous  masses  of  the 
bodies  of  our  system,  and  in  the  vast  space  it 
oecopies;  a  qiace,  however,  (hat  dwindles  to 
a  point,  when  compared  with  the  extent 
peopled  by  other  (danets,  and  other  suns ;  of 
ctenal  duration*  in  those  motkms  that  have 
for  agen  ramained.  without  change,  and  must 
so  for  ever  rsoain,  unless  a  power  be  inter- 
posed to  stay  tibem,  equal  to  that  which 
originally  called  them  into  existence. 

rk9  BTmiker.—TIm  manner  in  which  the 
spiders  carry  on  their  operatfonsi  oooform- 


ably  to  the  impending  changes  of  the  atmoo* 
phm,  is  simply  this : — If  the  weather  is 
likdy  to  becom  rainy,  windv,  or  in  other 
respects  disagreeable,  thev  fix  the  terminating 
fihunenta  on  which  the  whole  web  is 
suspended  unnsnaUy  short,  and  in  this  stato 
th^  await  the  influence  of  a  temperature 
which  is  remarkably  variable.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  terminating  filaments  are  made 
commonly  long,  we  may,  in  proportion  to 
their  leqgth,  coadnde  that  the  weather  will  be 
serene,  and  continue  so  for  ten  or  twdve 
dm.  But  if  the  spiders  be  totally  indolent, 
ram  generally  Bocoeeds  ;  though  on  the  other 
hand,  thefar  activity  during  rain  is  the  most 
certain  proof  that  it  will  onlv  be  of  short 
duration,  and  followed  with  iur  and  very 
constant  weather.  According  to  further  ob* 
servations,  the  qiiders  rcguliu^y  make  some 
slterataons  in  their  webs  or  nets  every 
twenlv-four  hours }  if  these  changes  take 
place  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening,  they  indicate  a  dear  and  plea- 
sant night. — Atla$, 

Drowning, — ^Persons  diving  to  bring  up  a 
body,  should  know  that  they  can  see  under 
water,  and  therefore  not  keep  their  eyes  shut. 
A  respectable  person  in  the  north  of  £ngland» 
div^  tot  a  body  several  times  without  effect : 
at  last  he  opened  his  eyes  whilst  under  water^ 
and  saw  the  body  at  a  little  distance  :  the 
consequence  wss,  a  fine  boy  was  recovered 
and  restored  to  life* 

In  China,  where  they  live  much  on  and 
near  the  great  rivers,  the  children  have  n 
calibash  tied  about  their  necks,.^  that  when 
they  fall  into  the  water,  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  confined  air  in 
the  calibash,  cause  them  to  float.  This  idea 
may  be  sucoessfnlly  scted  upon  in  England. 

Cwering  far  the  Head, — Some  persona 
complain  of  the  useless  caps  nnt  worn  by  the 
Blue-coat  youths,'and  say  that  they  are  liable 
to  colds  &om  the  want  of  an  effiectud  cover- 
ing for  the  head.  We  ^re  not  of  this 
opinion.  Montaigne  touches  on  this  subject 
in  his  article  <'  Of  the  Custom  of  Wearing 
Clothes.'*  He  mentions  manv  illustrious  men 
who  alwavs  went,  whatever  the  weather,  with 
tlieir  heads  bare — among  them,  King  Massi- 
nissa,  Cssar,  the  Emperor  Sevenis,  and 
Hannibd:  and  adds,  "Plato  earnestly 
advises,  for  the  hedth  of  the  whole  body,  to 
give  the  head  and  the  foet  no  other  coverins 
than  what  nature  has  bestowed.'*  Locke  (ff 
we  recollect  rightly)  recommends  much  the 
same  thing  for  children. 

jirtttUe, — ^It  is  a  shogular  foct,  that  arsenic^ 
idiioh  is  one  of  the  most  potent  destroyers  of 
life,  posaesaesj  at  the  same  tim^  the  property 
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of  presenring^y  for  unusnally  long  periods, 
the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by  it.  The 
stomach  and  iDtestines  of  individuais  killed 
by  arsenic  have  been  found  entire  and  firm, 
at  the  distance  of  five,  six,  or  fourteen 
months,  and  even  of  two  years  after  death. — 
MiekitnicM*  Mag, 

•  JOrttrucHon  of  Oraatkopften*  Eggt. — ^Lnst 
year  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  offered  a  reward, 
ftr  all  the  grasshoppers'  eggs  that  should  be 
delivered  to  him,  of  17  piastres  per  measure. 
By  a  letter  from  Acre,  it  appeared  that  in 
October  last  40  garavas  of  72  measures  each 
bad  been  sent  *in.  The  total  quantity  of 
^frgs,  estimated  as  above,  would  be  worth 
46,0(H)  piastres  to  those  who  collected  them, 
Or  about  40,00a£— yfnaftr  Jottmai,  1827, 
p.  480. 

•  Loss  m  Weight  of  Meat' during  cooking* — 
4  lb.  of  beef  lost  by  boiling     1  lb. 

-  4  lb.    ditto  '  .      .     roasting  1'  lb.  5  oz. 

-  4  lb.  ditto  .  :  baking  i  lb.  3  oz. 
'  4  lb.  of  mutton  .  boiling  14  oz. 
'  4  lb.  ditto  .  .  roasting  1  lb.  6  oz. 
'  4  lb.    ditto    .      .     baking    1  lb.  4  oz. 

'Jottr.  det  Conn,  ftsueltes,  1828,  p.  256. 
'  Living  Oiraffet  in  Eutope, — Besides'  the 
two  living  giraffes  at  present  in  Kurope,  in 
London  and  Paris,  a  third  has  been  sent  by 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tirta,  and  arriv^  some  time  since  at  Venice, 
accompanied  by  Arabs  as  keepers,  and  cows 
to  provide  its  food*  It  was  to  pass  the  last 
winter  in  Padua,  and  then  proceed  in  the  fine 
leather  lo  Vieniia. — Quarterly  Jottmal  of 
Science. 

Wtmder/ul  Eye. — At  a  place  called  Buch, 
near  Versailles,  lives  a  woman,  the  iris  of 
whose  eyes  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,- 
forming  an  exact  dial,  the  figures  resembling 
those  on  the  Imall  watdies  that  are  encircled 
in  rings  to  Irfor  on  the  finger.  She  was  bom 
with  wis  peculiarity,  and  yet  has  the  perfect 
use  of  her  sight. — Vide  Dod.  An.  Reg.  vol. 
7,  p.  54. 

Invention  of  Balloons. — Montgolfier,  be- 
sides being  the  inventor  of  erostaUc  bal- 
foons,  was  the  first  who  manufactured  vellum 
fmper  in  France.  The  accident  which  led 
him  to  the  formation  of  balloons  was  curious 
enough:  One  d^,  in  his  paper-manufactory, 
he  was  boiling  sotae  wafers  in  a  coffee-pot, 
which  happened  to  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  paper  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  this 
^per  becoming  foil  of  steam,  swelled  and 
detached  itself  from  the  pot  Montgolfier 
was  surprised,  and  repeating  the  experiment, 
the  paper  again  ascended ;  this  led  him  to 
calculate  the  ^ect  of  rarified  air,  which 
Ifaottld  be  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  aii^-* 
and  hence  the  invention  of  i^rostiUion.- 
'  Destroying  Inserts  by  Qnieksitverj^'Tht 
first  notice  on  record  Of  the  practicability  of 
banrshlng  iiiaects  from  fruit  trees,  by  Insert- 
ing half  an  ounce  of  quicksilver  ita  a  gtmblc't-' 
hole  bored  into  the  stem joccnxs  in  the  fourth 


edition  of**  Bradley^sNew  ImprorementB  of 
Gardening,"  published  in  1724.  Bradley, 
it  seems,  was  not  the  inventor  of  this  ex- 
ploded nostrum,  but  believed  in  its  efficacy. 
In  the  same  work  (p.  66)  is  a  drawing  of  a 
machine,  with  angular  glasses  for  refiectinf^ 
colours  iiito  r^lar  IbrmiB;  the'originppo^ 
bably  of  those  kaleidoscopic  toys  sold  at 
country  fairs  for  thew  sixty  years  past,  and 
also  of  the  famous  modem  machine  of  Dr. 
Brewster. — Gardener's  Mag. 

Rossinfs  Afoife.— Dr.  Cottogno,  the  prin- 
capal  physicitm  at  Naples,  told  me,  at  the 
time  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  Rossini's 
MoTse,  that  he  bad  more  than  forty  cases  of 
brain  fever,  or-  of  vicHent  conmlsions,  with 
which  young  fepiales  dotingly  fond  of  muaic 
were  seized,  chiefly  caused  by  the  superb 
changre  of  tone  in  the  prayer  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  third  tiCX.—Stendhal,  Vie  de  Rossinu 
•  Archbishop  Laud. — For  this  individual  we 
entertain  a  more  unmitigated  contempt  than 
for  any  other  character  in  our  history.  The 
fondness  with  which  a  portion  of  the  Church 
regards  his  memory,  can  be  compared  only 
to  that  perversity  of  affection,  which  some- 
times leads  a  mother  to  select  the  monster  or 
the  idiot  of  the  family  as  the  object  of  her 
especial  fiavour — ^The  severest  punishmeni 
which  the  two  Houses  could  hare  inflicted 
on  him,  would  have  been  to  set  him  at  liberty* 
and  sent  him  to  Oxford^  There  he  might 
have  staid,  tortured  by  his  own  diabolical, 
temper,  hungering  for  Puritan^  to  pillory 
and  mangle ;  plaguing  the  cavaliers,  for  want 
of  somebody  else  to  plague,  with  his  peevish- 
ness and  absurdity;  performing  grimaces  and 
antics  in  the  cathedral ;  continuing  that  in- 
comparable Diary,  which  we  never  see  with- 
out forgetting  the  vices  of  his  heart  in  the 
abject  imbecility  of  his  intellect,  minutsng'> 
down  his  dreams,  counting  the  drops  of 
blood  which  fell  from  bis  nose,  watching  the 
direction  of  the  salt,  and  listening  to  the 
note- of  the  screech  owl!  Contemptuous 
mercy  was  the  only  vengeance  which  it  be- 
came the  Parliament  to  take  on  such  a  ridi- 
culous old  bigot — Edinburgh  RemeUt- 

American  Theory  of  Happiness. — ^There 
are  two  ways  of  being  happy.  We  imiy  either 
diminish  our  wants,  or  augment  om  means. 
Either  will  do — ^the  result  is  the  same ;  and 
it  is  for  each  man  to  decide  for  himself,  and 
do  that  which  may  -happen  to  be  the  easiest. 
If  you  are  idle, -or  sick,  or  poor,  however 
haid  it  may  be  to  diminish  your  wants,  it  will 
be  easier  than  tb  'augment  your  meana.  If 
you  are  active  and  prosperous,  or  \x>ung  and 
in  good  health,  it 'may  be.  easier  for  you  to 
augment  your  means,  than  to  diminish  yoikr 
wants.  But  if  you  are  wise,  you  wiU  do 
both  at  tlie  same  time,  young  or  oU,  sick  or 
well,  rieh  or  poor ;  and  if  you  are  very  wise, 
you  will  do  lx>th  in  such  a  way  as  to  aiig« 
ment  the  general  happiness  of  society. — 
TheYankee, 
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RxteiUxt  F«e/.— Hie  Arabs  who  tahaMt 
the  nng-hboarhood  of  the  cemetenet  of 
Upper  Egypt  hare  a  strange  mode  of  cooking' 
their  Wctiuils.  Whenever  fuel  is  wanting, 
tbej  descend  into  the  tombs  and  dislodge  a 
Bwnmy,  and,  throwing  it  on  their  shoulders/ 
Fetum  to  their  tent^-Tben  taking  a  hatchet,- 
and  seizing*  the  mmiimy  by  one  leg,  they  hew 
the  body  into  two  at  a  blow;  and,  after 
catting  it  into  smaller  pieces,  make  use  of 
a  leg  or  an  ann,  or  a  part  of  the  trunk,  as  it 
may  happea.  to  boil  their  kettle.  As  the 
aneieat  Egyptians  always  ni^closed  their  dead 
isiesinoiissabstanGes,  the  mummies  are  easily 
eombnstible,  and  make  most  excellent  fuel. 

WkUe  Cats.-^U  is  sUted  in  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  that  white  cats  with  blue 
eyes  are  always  deaf.  A  gentleaum  had  a 
white  Persian  cat;  she  produced  various 
litters*  and  of  her  offspring  some  were  en- 
tirely white,  and  tliese  were  invariably  deaf; 
but  others  were  mottled,  and  all  those  which 
had  the  least  speck  of  colour  had  the  faculty 
of  hearing  as  usual. 

€^h&£it  on  Earfy  Education. — ^I  have  just 
now  put  my  French  Grammar  into  the  hands 
of  my  youngest  son,  who  is  fourteen  years 
and  a  half  old — ^that  being  about  the  age  that 
I  think  it  best  for  boys  to  begin  to  read 
books;  and,  as  to  girls,  they  will  always 
begin  soon  enough  if  you  suffer  any  books  to 
be  in  the  house.  I  have  no  notion  of  setting 
little  creatures  down  to  pore  over  printedl 
l'*tters,  before  it  is  possible  for  them  to  un- 
derstand any  reason  which  you  give  for  any- 
thing. The  first  thing,  in  my  mind,  is  to  do 
your  best  to  cause  them  to  have  healthy  bo- 
dies ;  then,  as  soon  as  they  can  reason,  they 
will  have  sound  miuds,  learn  anything  you 
put  before  them ;  and  they  will,  in  a  trice,  over- 
take the  little  masters  that  have  been  perched 
upon  a  form  from  three  years  old  to  fourteen. 

How  to  nuike  the  Demand  equal  to  the 
S»ppfy.—Aa  unprofitable  consignment  of 
spectacles  lying  upon  a  merchant's  hands  at 
Lima  under  the  old  Spanish  regime,  a  cor- 
regidor  was  applied  to,  who  gave  an  order 
that  no  Indian  should  appear  at  divine  ser- 
vice unless  ornamented  with  spectacles  :  the 
cargo  was  of  course  instantiy  sold  at  an 
enonnous  profit. — Spectator. 

At  one  time,  in  the  territories  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  cattle  was  so  plentifiil  and  wood  so 
K«ree»  that  sheep  used  to  be  driven  alive 
into  the  fomaces  of  the  limekilns,  to  serve 
for  foel.  A  decree  of  the  King  of  Spain  for- 
bidding this  barbaxous  practice  is  still  pre-' 
served  mthe  archives  of  Buenos  Ayres.— /6u/. 

j^eeUeuial  JMacovery,— A  chymist  at  Brus- 
aris,  who  was  recently  washing  his  hands, - 
wliich  were  stained  with  walnuts,  in  some 
water  whseh  waa  impregnated  with  choru- 
Hle  of  limey  found  to  his  surprise  that  the 
water  became  beautifully  red.  He  repeated, 
the  experimeot,  and  conclodes  from  it,  that 
tbs  colonr  produced  by  the  mixture  of  tik«. 


rind  of  the  Walnut  with  the  chomllte  may  be 
rendered  very  useful  in  the  arts. 

Oriental  JRhodomontade, — When  his  inn|i« 
merable  armies  marched,  the  heavens  were 
so  filled  with  the  dust  of  -their  feet,  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  could  rest  thereupon.  His 
elephants  moved  like  walking  mountains; 
and  the  earth,  oppressed  by  their  weight, 
mouldered  into  dust,  and  found  refuge  in  the 
peaceful  heaven. — Indian  grant  of  Land^ 
jiaiatic  Register, 

Portrait  of  Mr,  Robert  Montgomery, — U 
thij  portrait  has  already  found  its  way  into 
every  female  boarding-school  in  the  United 
Empire,  and  if,  consequently,  our  poor  work 
is  late  in  describing  its  beauties,  we  are  not 
to  blame ;  fur  Weekly  Journals,  like  facts* 
are  stubborn  things,  and  will  not  enlarge 
their  dimensions  even  to  admit  a  notice  of 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  The  merits  of  the 
painter  and  the  engraver  are  so  absorbed  in 
the  interest  of  the  subject,  that  we  shall  be 
excused  from  wasting  our  time  in  compli- 
ments to  them.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  we  should  inform  Our  readers  that  the 
author  of  "  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity" 
wears  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
gently  curled  at  the  extremities;  that  his 
eyes  roll  in  a  fine  frenzy,  northwards,  to  meet 
tliose  curb ;  that  he  has  a  respectable 
whisker,  which  terminates  within  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  base  of  bis  chin ; 
tliat  the  collar  of  his  shirt  falls  negligently 
over  the  collar  of  his  coat,  disclosing  his 
neck,  and  slightly — that  is,  about  as  much 
as  the  shirt  collar  of  one  man  of  genius  will 
recal  that  of  another.— reminding  us  of  the 
portraits  of  Raphael  and  Lord  Bp-on ;  that 
he  wears  a  frock-coat  close  at  the  top,  bat 
which,  opening  at  the  third  button,  discovers 
part  of  (we  believe}  a  kerseymere  waistcoat, 
and  wliich,  again  closing  at  the  last  button, 
leaves  us  in  painful  doubt  as  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  figure  of  Mr.  Montgomery. 
We  had  very  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  Ae 
hand  and  arm,  which,  though  very  striking, 
being  nevertheless  attached  to  his  leftshoulder, 
and  therefore,  not  concerned  with  **  The 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  and  <'  The 
Universal  Prayer,"  do  not  excite  that  in- 
terest which  must  belong,  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  to  those  corresponding  parts  of  this 
great  author's  person,  to  which  he  is  indebted 
for  his  immortality.'*— yfMfiMPwm. 

A  Welsh  parson,  describing  the  cause  of 
the  **  fall  of  mankind,"  and  the  introduction 
of  sin  to  the  world,  thus  descanted  on  the 
merits  of  our  first  parents ; — **  Our  great 
grandfather  Adam  was  a  very  good  old  man,- 
and  a  very  good  old  man  he  was ;  but  as  for 
Eve,  she  was  one  devil  of  a  woman.  She 
must  needs  go  and  rob  an  orchard ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  eating  herself,  she  tempted  oar> 
good  father  Adam  to  eat  tpo,  and  thns 
brought  a  curse  upon  all  toe  earth,  con- 
found her." 
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F&ANKLIN'S     SECONB    JOURNEY 
TO  THE  9MORE8  OP  THE  POLAR 

".8EA.  •' 

(From  ike  Quarterly  Review,) 

CHAPTER  I. 

Gavtaiii  FrankliQ  musk  be  coniiderad,  b^. 
yond  all  dispute,  as  one  whoie  oaaae  has  a 
light  to  be  enroUed,  cxni&eatly  conspicuonSy 
and  in  durable  chacactcn,  in  that 

**  Stapendoas  pile,  not  rear*d  by  human  handi/' 

in  wbUh  tbe  poet,  the  philotopher,  the  hitlo- 
rian,  and  the  warrior  have  been  admitted. 
When  we  consider  what  the  Intensity  of  his 
aolfaings  wcti  on  his  first  expedition  along 
^e  shores  of  the  Pobr  Sea,  how  very  nar. 
rawly  he  escaped  fkom  perishing,  by  diat 
moat  lingering  and  pafaiful  process  of  gra- 
dually wasting  away — hr  nmine— 'almost 
wldkottt  the  fkintest  ray  of  hope  that  he  would 
be  rellered;  and  that  the  sparlcof  lifehad, 
fbr  some  time,  been  only  prolonged,  by 
]^cesof  l>ones  and  scraps  of  skin,  picked  out 
of  the  ash-heap,  and  boiled  down  into  a 
wretched  mess  of  acrid  soup;  that  his 
l^ging  vas  in  a  mined  hoTel  perrious  to 
wind  and  snow,  w|th  a  temperature  of  20  deg. 
below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  that 
the  delay  of  another  day,  without  the  arrival 
of  assistance,  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  put  an  end  to  his  existence  and  suiTer- 
ings  together — ^when  we  contemplate  this  ex- 
cdent  officer,  in  this  most  distressing  of  all 
conceivable  situations,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
aidmire  the  fortitude  and  resolution  that 
prompted  him  to  embark  a  second  time  on 
the  very  same  kind  of  service,  liable  to  the 
same  acddenls,  and  necessarily  to  the  danger 
of  the  same  kind  of  hardships. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  follow  Captain 
Franklin  and  his  party  through  the  numerous 
obstructions  and  diffioiltiesthey  encountered, 
sometimes  hurried  away  with,  and  sometimes 
atruggling  against,  the  streams  of  rivers,  and 
dragging  their  boats  and  baggage  across  the 
portages  which  separate  the  waters,  or  which 
are  crossed  to  avoid  dangoous  or  impracti- 
aMn  tapids ;  still  kss  necessary  is  it  for  us 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  jouniey  over  a 
liige  portion  of  North  Amoica,  whidi  has 
alraBdy  been  described  in  the  narrative  of  a 
feanta  expedition.  No  portion  of  this  coun* 
tty  is  by  any  means  inviting;  and  the  wan* 
dating  gioapo  of  native  Indians  are  better 
calcnlBted  to  excite  oompasaion  than  any 


•  **  Ntfmtlre  of  a  Second  Expedftkw  to  the  Shores 
«iftikePol«r8ea,itttlieYaml8»»iMcuid8!7.  By 
Joko  Fnakliii,  C«pt  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S ,  Am.,  and  Con. 
lyuDoer  of  the  Expedition ;  including  to  Account 
of  the  Prognm  of  a  Detachment  to  theEistwafd,  by 
John  RicbardMa.  M.  D ,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  L.  8.,  9w^ 
and  Naturalist  to  the  ExpediticD.— JLondoo,  1828." 


pleawrable  feeling.  We  shaU»  thcreftk^' 
take  up  the  present  journal  at  that  part  of  tt 
where  the  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  flowing 
OHi  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  joins  tibe 
Mackenzie  River.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  former  tliat  the  party  eesolved  to  take«i|» 
their  winter  quarters,  and  to  build  a  habita. 
tion  and  store,  to  whidi,  when  completed, 
they  gave  the  name  (in  honour  of  theit  rt» 
vcred  commander)  of  Fort  FranUin.  Thin 
was  done  in  imitation  of  the  North  West  Fur 
Company,  who  give  to  all  tl^dr  ttatioBs  dio 
name  of /orit,  tlwy  being  to  a  certain  degree 
l^aces  of  defence  against,  as  weU  aa  dep6ta  for 
trade  with,  the  native  Indiana.^ 

Having  reached  this  spot  so  eaily  as  the 
7A  August,  Ftanklin  calculated  that,  by 
setting  <Sr  immediately,  suAdcnt  time  would 
be  allowed  him  to  reach  the  sea  at  the  month 
of  the  Mackenaie,  and  return  to  winter-quar- 
ters before  the  severity  of  the  oold  should 
have  set  in.  He  conceived  thaL,  by  taking  n 
view  of  die  state  of  the  Pobr  Sea.  at  that 
season,  with  regard  to  ice,  and  of  the.  trending 
of  the  coast  to  the  westward,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  coirect  notion  aa 
to  the  probability  of  next  year's  success. 
Accordingly,  while  those  best  fitted  for  the 
purpose  were  lef^  to  complete  the  construction 
of  the  houses,  he,  with  another  party,  set  out 
on  an  expedition  down  the  Bear  hake  River 
and  the  Alackenzie,  to  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  sea.  We  perceive  nothing  in 
his  progress  that  deserves  particular  notice, 
except  ue  following  passage ; — 

'*  A  few  miles  Bhove  the  Bear  Lake  River, 
and  near  its  mouth,  the  banks  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie  conuin  much  wood-coal,  which  was  on 
fire  at  the  time  we  passed,  as  it  had  been  ob- 
served to  be  by  Mackenzie  in  his  voyage  to 
the  sea.  Its  smell  was  very  disagreeable.  Oir 
a  subsequent  trial  of  this  coal  at  our  winter- 
quarters,  we^  foimd  that  it  emitted  little  heat, 
and  was  uniit  for  the  blacksmith's  use.  The 
banks  likewise  contain  layers  of  a  kind  of 
unctuous  mud,  similar,  perhaps,  to  that  found 
on  the  borders  of  tlie  Orinoco,  which  the  In- 
dians, in  this  neighbourhood,  use  occasion- 
ally as  food  during  seasons  of  fomine,  and 
even,  at  other  times,  chew  as  an  amusement. 
It  has  a  milky  taste,  and  the  flavour  is  not 
disagreeable.  We  used  it  for  whitening  the 
walls  of  our  dwellings ;  for  which  purpose  it 
iaweUadapted."-.P.  19. 

The  Mackenzie  foils  into  the  sea  hi  na. 
meroua  large  branches,  intersecting  an  exten- 
sive delta  of  alluvial  soil.  Ciqrtain  Franklin 
was  satisfied,  on  reaching  the  Whale  Island 
of  Macfceotie,  the  eatrsme  of  that  interpriaiaA 
tcaiveller*8  progreas,  that  he  toe  had  reachiS 
the  sen,  bnty  on  tasting  the  water,  found  it  to 


i  The  peattion  of  Fort  Ffiaklia  «  ^ 

to  iM  in  lat.  <$&  deg.  11  min.  56  arc.  N..  long  133  des. 
12  min.  44  sec.  W.  The  Taiiation  of  the  compaai  39 
dags  9niu«  £., dipof  the  uecik  Mdcg.  56  min.  » 
•ccvnda. 
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he  perfectly  ftoh ;  which  ciraimBtanoe  may 
hwre  inflve&eed  MBckefude  in  not  making 
■nj  memion  of  what  might  have  caised  a 
doubt  whether  he  had  leaHy  sueceeded  in 
teaching  the  aea.  Franklin,  bowerer,  did 
taste  the  water;  and,  though  perfeeUj  fVesh, 
waa  not  the  leas  eertain,  from  the  gieat  ex. 
paoaido  of  water  to  the  northward^  and  the 
mdden  diveiging  of  the  shore,  that,  at  this 
point,  he  had  in  fact  entered  into  the  Polar 
Sea;  and  he  states  that  he  waa  the  more  con. 
iinned  in  this  opinion  by  the  appearance  of  a 
sail  sporting  about  the  boat  The  preseooe 
of  these  animals,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
teetfor  the  presence  of  the  ooaan ;  they  have 
BO  objection  to  tcpA  water,  as  la  proved  by 
the  abundance  that  are  found  in  the  lake 
Baikal,  which  b  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
fiomthesea.  That  they  «09iwitiM«  visit  fresh- 
vater  rivers  waa  not  unknown  to  VirgiL.. 

**  ioiolitaB  fag^iuot  ia  flununa  pboc«." 

Fiaikklin,  however,  with  a  determination  to 
leave  no  doubt  remaining  as  tothe  ftct,  poshed 
on  ft>wards  an  island  much  farther  out,  which 
looked  blue  from  its  disunce ;  and,  '^  under 
its  shdter,  the  boat  passed  a  Ime  of  strong 
ripplea,  which  marked  the  termhiation  of  the 
fresh  water,  that  on  the  seaward  side  being 
brsddsh;  and  in  the  Axrther progress  of  three 
odles  to  the  island,  we  had  the  indescribable 
pleasore  of  finding  the  water  decidedly  salt." 
To  this  island  FraokUn  gave  the  name  ot 
Qanj.  Its  Utttude  69  d^.  29  mhi.  N.,  ton- 
gitade  135  deg.  41  mim  W.,  variation  of  the 
needle  51  deg.  42  mm.  E.;  tcmpeiatnxe  of 

the  air  58  deg.— of  the  sea  water  51  d^ of 

the  freah  water  55  d^:  It  abounded  with 
layees  of  wood-cosi,  simfkr  to  that  found  in 
<^  Ma«^enxie,  besides  a  bituminous  liquid 
bkUiiig  down  the  sides  of  the  diT.  The 
discovery  of  this  bituminous  shale  might  have 
been  attended  with  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal, 
cooaeqnences.  *'  In  the  course  of  the  even, 
ing,"  Bays  CapUin  Franklin,  "I  Ibund  that 
a  pieee  of  the  wood^coal  from  Garry's  ishmd, 
vfaichi  had  pUced  in  my  pocket,  had  ignited 
spontaaeoualy,  and  scorched  the  metal  pow- 
der-bom  by  its  side."  Small  as  this  island 
is,  nnmbers  of  moose  and  rein-deer,  and 
fiizea,  were  seen  upon  it;  and  several  kmds 
of  golla,  dotterels,  geese,  cranes,  and  swans 
were  flocking  around  its  shores.  The  v^e- 
tatioo  consisted  of  various  shrubby  plants  in 
flower,  grasses,  and  mosses ;  the  beach  co* 
vered  with  lobbies  of  granite,  greenstone, 
quarts,  and  lydian-stone. 

When  Captam  Franklin  left  England  to 
proceed  on  this  expedition,  he  had  to  undergo 
a  severe  struggle  between  the  feeUngs  ot 
aficction  and  a  sense  of  duty;  his  wife  then 
lying  St  the  point  of  death,  and,  with  heroie 
Ibnitade,  urging  his  departure  at  the  very 
day  appointed — entreating  him,  as  he  vshied 
her  peace  and  his  own  glory,  not  to  delay  a 
■umuait  on  her  account :  she  died,  we  be* 
Vot.  I.  G 
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lieve,  the  day  after  lie  left  her.  Thia  win 
explain  the  alhision  to  penonal  sorrows  in 
the  following  passage— a  pasaage  which  wiU 
speak  to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  is  capable 
of  understanding  the  grace  that  domestic  ten. 
derness  lends  to  the  giOlant  fortitude  of  public 

enterprise  t 

*'  Durhig  our  absence  the  men  had  pitched 
the  tent  on  the  beach,  and  I  caused  the  sUk 
UBion-Aag  to  be  hoisted,  which  my  deeply^, 
lamented  wife  had  made  and  presented  to  ikie, 
as  a  parting  gift,  under  the  express  injunction 
that  it  was  not  to  be  unfurled  befbie  the  ex. 
pedition  reached  the  sea.  I  wiH  not  attempt 
to  describe  my  emotions  as  it  expanded  to 
the  breeze;  however  natural,  uid,  for  the 
moment,  hiesistible,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  suppress  them,  and  that  I  had  no  right, 
by  an  indulgeaca  of  my  own  sorrows,  to 
cloud  the  animated  countenandbs  of  my  com<« 
paaiona.  Joining,  therefore,  with  the  best 
grace  that  I  could  command,  in  the  general 
excitement,  I  endeavoured  to  return,  with 
corresponding  cheerfuloesa,  their  warm  can. 
gratulatkms  on  havmg  thus  planted  the 
British  flag  on  this  remote  ishmd  of  the  Polar 
Sea."— P.  36. 

Being  fttUy.  satisfied  and  highly  delighted 
with  the  fovourable  proaoect  of  the  land  ami 
sea  to  the  westwsid,  from  this  advanced 
poaition,  the  party  made  the  best  of  their  wy* 
back,  and  joined  their  companions  at  winter* 
quarters  on  the  5ih  September.  About  the 
same  time  Dr.  Richardson  returned  from  the 
north.eaatem  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
where  it  approached  nearest  to  Goppemiine 
River,  whither  he  had  proceeded,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing,  upon  fi  spot  to  which  he 
might  bring  his  perty,  tbe  following  year, 
frmn  the  mouth  of  that  river,  in  the  event  of 
his  reaching  this  ulthnate  object  of  his  xe. 
seardi. 

The  several  northern  expeditions  have  ren- 
dered the  passing  of  a  long  dreary  winter  so 
famiUar,  that  little  now  is  thought  of  it. 
Employment,-  however,  to  shorten  the  time 
is  quite  necessary ;  and  the  party  under 
Franklin  appear  to  have  had  a  soflicient  share 
of  it.  The  Canadians  and  the  Indians  were 
engaged  in  fishing  and  hunting  for  the  sup. 
port  of  the  whole  party.  During  the  autumn 
the  fishing  was  so  successful,  that  the  neta 
yielded  dailv  from  three  to  eigfat  hundred  fish 
cf  the  kmd  called  ''herring  salmon,"  and 
ooeasionallv  trout,  tittameg,  and  carp.  The 
rein.decr  mmished  them  but  scantily  with 
flesh-meat,  and  in  the  wmter  the  supply^, 
ceased  altogeflier.  The  ofilccrs  had  ample 
employment  in  making  and  registering  thn 
thermometrical,  magnetical,  and  atmoapJivU 
cal  observations,  in  writing  up  dieir  journals^ 
finiahing  the  charts,  dcawings,  and  sketches^ 
examinii^  snd  arranging  the  objects  of  ht^ 
toral  history  which  had  been  collected^  imMi 
in  various  other  matters.  Persons  of  eduta« 
tfon  and  intelUgcnce  seldom. find,  any  ^^ 
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ficttlty  about  selecting  cadi  means  to  occupy 
4he  mind  and  pass  away  the  time )  but  this 
38  not  the  case  wiUi  the  unedacated.  Aware 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  occupation  for 
these,  Captain  Franklin  ad<^ted  the  plan  he 
thus  describes  c— - 

*^  As  the  days  shortened,  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  find  employment  during  the  long  evenings 
fn  those  resident  at  the  Iwuse,  and  a  school 
was,  therefore,  established,  on  three  nights  of 
the  week,  irom  seven  o'clock  to  nine,  for 
their  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  and  it  was  attended  by  most  of 
the  British  party.  They  were  divided  in 
equal  p(»tions  amongst  the  officers,  whose 
liiiottr  was  amply  repaid  by  the  advancement 
their  pupils  made :  some  of  those  who  began 
with  the  alphabet  learned  to  read  and  write 
with  tolerable  correctness.  Sunday  was  a 
^y  of  rest ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
at  three  of  the  Canadians,  the  whole  party 
uniformly  attended  Divine  service,  morning 
and  evening.  If,  on  the  other  evenings  for 
which  no  particular  occupation  was  ap. 
pointed,  the  men  folt  the  time  tedious,  or  if 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  vary  their  employ- 
ments, the  hall  was  at  their  service,  to  play 
any  game  they  might  choose:  and  on  these 
occasions  they  were  invariably  joined  by  the 
officers.  By  thus  participating  in  their 
amusementa,  the  men  became  more  attached 
to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  we  contributed 
to  their  health  and  cheerfulness.  The  bearto 
and  feelings  of  the  whole  party  were  united 
in  one  common  desire  to  make  the  time  pass 
as  agreeable  as  possible  to  eadi  other,  until 
the  return  of  spring  should  enable  them  to 
resume  the  great  object  of  the  expedition."— 
Pp.  64, 56. 

Every  thing  seems  to  have  gone  on  pretty 
vieU  till  the  end  of  the  year ;  but,  owing  to 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  in  the 
OMNtths  of  January  and  February,  the  sources 
from  whence  th^  had  derivod  their  food 
foiled  them.  All  the  animals  but  Uie  wolf 
and  the  fox  had  nugrated  to  ti!ie  southward ; 
the  stock  of  dried  meat  was  expended;  the 
fish  caught  did  not  allow  more  than  three  or 
fonr  sdmU  herrings  to  each  man,  and  being 
out  of  season,  not  only  afforded  very  little 
nourishment,  but  caused  frequent  and  general 
indisposition.  Under  such  c&enmstanees  they 
were'  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  pro- 
vision of  pemmiean  and  portable  soup,  which 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  voyage  afoiig  the 
sea-coast  Towards  March,  however,  their 
situation  began  to  improve. 

**¥ttm  Una  period  we  had  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provision,  becaase  the  fisheries  im- 
pcoved,  and  we  received  deer  from  time  to 
time.  The  men  who  had  been  indisposed 
gained  atvength,  from  the  increased  quantity, 
and  oMiended  quality,  of  the  food ;  and  we 
had  ak9  the  gmtificadon  of  seeing  tiie  dogs 
daily  fotlSD,  amidst  the  general  ploi^.  The 
fondnet  of  the  imd  during  the  tewm  «if 


scarcity  was  beyond  all  praise ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  worthy  of  record,  as  dis- 
playing the  excellent  foeling  of  a  British 
seaman,  and  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  party.  Talking  with  Robert 
Spinks  as  to  the  difl*erence  of  his  present  food 
fimn  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
on  board  ship,  I  said  I  was  glsd  the  necessity 
was  over  of  keeping  them  on  short  allowance; 
*Why,  Sir,'  said  he,  *we  never  minded 
about  ihe  short  allowance,  but  were  foarfulof 
having  to  use  the  pemmiean  intended  for 
next  aummer ;  we  only  care  about  the  next 
voyage,  and  shall  all  be  glad  when  the  spring 
comes,  that  we  may  set  off;  besides,  at  the 
worst  time,  we  could  always  qpare  a  fish  for 
each  of  our  dogs.* " 

In  the  winter  season  of  this  severe  climate, 
the  poor  Indian's  suffer  greatly,  and  numbers 
of  them  perish  for  want  of  food ;  and  this 
difficulty  of  procuring  sustenance  frequendy 
induces  them  to  destroy  their  female  childbrcn 
at  their  birth. .  Captain  Franklin  mentiona 
two  women  who,  just  after  leaving  the  fort, 
were  delivered,  one  of  a  male  the  other  of  a 
female  child,  the  latter  of  which  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  This  custom,  however, 
'is  by  no  means  common,  as  would  appear 
from  the  following  incident  :^- 

*•*  The  wife  of  one  of  our  Dog-Rib  hunters 
brought  her  only  chUd,  a  femab,  for  medical 
advice.  As  she  entered  the  room  it  waa 
evident  that  the  hand  of  death  waa  upon  it. 
In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  hap. 
pened  to  be  out,  all  the  remedies  were  applied 
that  were  judged  likely  to  be  of  service ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  returned,  there  being  yet  afoint 
pulsation,  other  means  were  tried,  but  in 
vain.  So  gentie  was  its  last  sigh,  that  tha 
mother  was  not  at  first  aware  of  iu  dcadi, 
and  continued  to  press  the  child  against  her 
bosom.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  perceived 
that  life  had  fied,  she  cast  herself  on  the 
fioor  in  agony,  heightened  by  the  consdoua* 
ness  of  having  delayed  to  seek  relief  till  too 
late,  and  by  apprehension  of  the  anger  of  her 
husband,  who  was  doting^y  attached  to  tha 
child.  The  Indians  evinced  their  partic^a- 
tion  in  her  affliction  by  silence,  and  a  strong 
expression  of  pity  in  their  countenances.  At 
the  dawn  of  day  the  poor  oreatnre,  though 
almost  exhausted  by  her  ceaseless  lamenta- 
tion, carried  the  body  across  the  lake  for 
interment."-.Pp.  64,  65. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  with  what  ex. 
actness  the  migratory  animals  observe  the 
periods  of  their  arrival  and  departure.  la 
the  northern  regions  of  America,  they  acrre 
as  infollible  guides  to  point  out  the  change  of 
seasons  to  the  untutored  Indians.  Thua  the 
iqppeanuice  of  swans,  and  the  departure  o£ 
geese,  are  the  certain  signs,  the  one  of  the 
approach  of  spring,  the  other  of  winter.  Dr. 
Bichaidsen  has  kep^  a  curious  ^^  register  of. 
phcnomesia  connected  with  the  progress  oit 
the  isiseai  at  Fort  Franklin."    rrom  this  \% 
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appean,  tbftt  on  the  lltb  of  September  the 
mnskitoei  oeMe  to  be  troublaome ;  on  the 
Sd  of  Octobet  ihe  first  ice  was  obaerved,  «nd 
on  the  6th,  the  kut  swan  passed  to  the  south* 
wsid ;  on  the  7th,  the  kut  rain  fell— on  the 
11th,  the  kut  brown  duck  was  noticed.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  the  first  swans  were  seen  i 
00  the  !Jthy  the  geese  appeared ;  on  the  8th, 
the  ducks  ;  and  on  the  9th  the  gulls  anrived ; 
—on  the  1 1th,  the  first  shower  fell ;  on  the 
16th  the  moesca  began  to  sprout;  on  die  17th, 
various  singing  birds  and  orioles  made  their 
^pearance,  and  some  swifts  and  white  geese 
airiTcd;  on  the  27th,  the  langhing-geese 
wett  first  seen;  and  on  the  3ist,  the  goat- 
suckers brought  up  the  rear ;— 4>n  the  3d  of 
June,  the  dwarf-birch,  willows,  and  shrubby* 
potentilla  were  in  len^ — and  the  anemonies, 
tusttlagoo,  and  the  Lapland  rose  (rhododen^ 
drm  kipporUeum)^  and  several  other  plants, 
wctt  in  full  flower;  and  on  the  26th  of  July, 
ripe  whortle-benies  were  brought  to  the  £oit. 
The  lowest  temperaturo  occurred  on  the  1st 
of  January,  when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
descended  to  —  49  deg. ;  the  highest,  be- 
tween the  1st  and  10th,  was  -  8  deg.  8  min.; 
and  the  mean,-  -  29  deg.  7  mui. 

By  the  15th  of  June  the  equipments  of  the 
boata  were  completed.  Fourteen  men,  in- 
fiading  Augustus  (the  Esquimaux  inter- 
preter), were  appointed  to. accompany  Cap- 
tain Franklin  and  Ideutenant  Back,  in  the 
Lion  and  Reliance,  the  two  larger  boats ;  and 
ten,  including  Ooligbuck  (another  Esqui- 
°33Mix),  to  go  with  'Dt,  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Kendall,  in  the  Dolphin  and  Unicorn — ^the 
£aoBcr  party  to  procaed  to  the  westward,  the 
latter  to  the  eastward^  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Madkenaie  River.  On  the  28th  of  June  they 
all  quitted  the  fort,  descended  the  Mackenzie, 
and  on  the  4th  July  reached  that  part  of  the 
liver  where  it  divides  into  various  channels, 
and  where  the  two  parties  were  to  pursue  dif. 
fcatcnt  directions.  *•''  We  felt,'*  says  Captain 
Franklin,  ^'  that  we  were  only  separating  to 
be  employed  on  services  of  equal  interest ; 
and  we  Jooked  forward  with  delight  to  our 
next  meeting,  when,  after  a  successful  termi- 
nadoQ,  W9  might  record  the  incidents  of  our 
remctive  voyages.'*  Augustus,  he  says,  was 
raiaer  mehncfa^y,  as  might  be  expeOed,  on 
his  parting  from  Ooligbuck,  to  proceed  he 
knew  not  whither;  but  he  recovered  his 
wonted  flow  of  spirits  by  the  evening. 

Jllie  western  party  had  scarcely  cleared  the 
bnncii  of  the  river  down  which  they  de- 
aecndfd,  when  they  diKovered  a  crowd  of 
tenia  on  an  island,  with  a  number  of  Esqui- 
zoaaxstroUingamongthem.  Captain  Franklin 
wished  to  open  a  oonmiunication  with  these 
people,  but  gave  orders  that  the  boats  ihould 
be  kitpi  afloat,  and  that  on  no  account  should 
any  one  flie  upon  them,  even  if  they  showed 
aay  marks  of  hostili^,  until  himself,  or  Lieu. 
tenant  Back,  should  set  them  the  example. 
On  approaching  the  island  they  made  signs 


to  the  Esquimaux  t«  come  o£  Tbey  did  so, 
and  ^^  we  endeavoured,*'  says  FranUin,  ^^  to 
count  theii  numbers  as  they  approached,  and 
had  proceeded  as  £u:  as  seventy-three  canoes 
and  five  oomiaka,  when  the  sea  became  so 
crowded  by  fresh  arrivals  that  we  could  ad- 
vance no  farther  in  our  reckoning."  An 
amicable  trade  speedily  took  place,  till  an  in- 
cident happened  which  produced  unforeseen 
and  annoying  consequences :— . 

*^A  kaiyack  being  overset  by  one  of  the 
Lion's  oars,  its  owner  was  plung^  into  the 
water  with  his  head  in  the  mud,  and  ap- 
parently in  danger  of  being  drowned.  We  ip- 
stantly  extricated  him  from  his  unpleasant 
situation,  and  took  him  into  the  boat  until 
the  water  could  be  thrown  out  of  his  kaiyack ; 
and  Ausustus,  seeing  him  shivering  with  cold, 
wrapped  him  up  in  his  own  great  coat.  At 
first  he  was  exceedingly  angry,  but  soon  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  situation,  and  looking 
about,  discovered  that  we  had  many  bales^ 
and  other  articles,  in  the  boat,  wUch  had 
been  concealed  from  the  people  in  the  kai« 
yacks,  by  the  coverings  being  carefully  spread 
over  alL  He  soon  began  to  ask  for  every 
thing  he  saw,  and  expressed  much  displeasure 
on  our  refusing  to  comply  with  his  demands; 
he  also,  we  afterwards  learned,  excited  the 
cupidity  of  others  by  his  accoimt  of  the  inex- 
haustible riches  in  the  Lion,  and  sevcrU  of 
the  younger  men.  endeavoured  to  get  into  both 
OUT  boats,  but  we  resisted  all  their  attempts**' 
—Pp.  101,  102. 

They  now  pressed  forward  in  crowds,  and 
stole  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  They  began  to  drag  the  Reliance  toward^ 
the  shores  and  sqon  after  her  the  Lion : — 

*'  Two  of  the  most  powerful  men,  jumping 
on  board  at  the  same  tine,  seised  me  by  the 
wrists,  and  forced  me  to  sit  between  them  i 
and  as  I  shook  them  loose  two  or  three  times, 
a  third  Esquimaux  took  his  station  in  front 
to  catch  my  arm  whenever  I  attempted  to  \ii\ 
my  gun,  or  the  broad  dagger  which  hungby 
my  side.  The  whole  way  to  the  shore  they 
kept  repeating  the  word  ^tejfma^'  beating 
gently  on  my  left  breast  with  their  hands, 
and  pressing  mine  against  their  breasts.  As 
we  neared  the  beach,  two  oomiaka, .  full  of 
women,  arrived,  and  the  'l^ynios*  and  vo- 
ciferation were  redoubled.  The  Reliance  was 
first  brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  Lion  cloee 
to  her  a  few  seconds  afterwards.  The  three 
men  who  held  me  now  leaped  ashore,  and 
those  who  had  remained  in  their  canoes,' 
taking  them  out  of  the  water,  carried  them 
to  a  little  distance.  A  numerous  party  then 
drawing  their  kniTes,  and  stripping  than« 
selves  to  the  waist,  ran  to  the  Relianoe,  and 
having  first  hauled  her  as  £ur  up  a«  they 
could,  began  a  regular  pillage,  handing  the 
articles  to  the  women,  who,  ranged  in. a 
row  behind,  quickly  convey^  than  out  oC 
aigbt."— P.  104.    . 

In  shorty  after  a  ffirious  contest,  in  which 
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tnirci  were  bnmdithed  in  the  meet  thieaten- 
ing  manner,  and  tevcnd  of  the  men  had  their 
elothei  cut  through,  Lieutenant  Back  ordered 
his  people  to  aeiie  and  level  their  mnikets, 
hut  not  to  fire  till  the  word  was  given  t  this 
had  the  desired  effect ;  the  whole  party  taking 
to  tlieir  heels,  and  hiding  themselves  behind 
the  drift  timber  on  the  beadi.  Captain 
Franklin  still  thought  it  best  to  temporise 
while  the  boats  were  Ijring  aground,  for, 
azmM  as^they  were  with  long  Imives,  bows, 
arrows,  and* spears,  fire-aims  could  not  have 
been  used  With  advantage ;  and  he  states  his 
conviction,  that  such  was  the  high  excite- 
ment to  which  they  had  wrought  themselves, 
that  the  first  blood  hb  party  had  shed  would 
instantly  have  been  revenged  by  the  sacrifice 
of  aU  their  lives. 

•  Augustus  now  volunteered  to  go  on  shore 
and  reoAonstrate  with  his  countrymen  on  their 
bad  conduct;  they  pleaded  in  mitigation 
thereof  that  they  had  never  seen  white  people 
before,  and  that  every  thing  was  so  new  to 
them  and  so  desirable,  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  stealing ;  they  pro* 
mised  they  would  never  do  the  like  agam ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  restored  the 
articles  that  had  been  stolen.  Their  real  in- 
tention, however,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
was  to  possess  themselves  of  all  the  property 
by  murdering  the  whole  party.  After  this, 
the  exploring  party  met  with  no  interruption 
from  tne  natives,  with  whom  thev  had  fre- 
quent intercourse  as  they  proceeded  along  the 
ooast,  sometimes  meeting  with  very  numerous 
parties,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  of 
keniiog  the  boats  afloat,  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, whenever  they  approached  their  sta* 


It  was  observed  that  the  fitfther  they  ad- 
vanced te  the  westward  the  native  Esquimaux 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those  weU-known 
Tartar  features,  of  high  cheek  bones,  and 
small  elongated  eyes : — 

«'  Every  man  had  pieces  of  bone  or  shells 
thrust  through  the  septum  of  his  nose ;  and 
holes  were  pierced  on  each  side  of  the  under 
lip,  in  which  were  placed  circular  pieces  of 
ivory,  with  s  large  blue  bead  in  the  centre, 
similar  to  those  represented  in  the  drawings 
of  the  natives  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America, 
in  Kotzebue*s  Voyage.  These  ornaments 
were  so  much  valued,  that  they  declined 
selling  them ;  and  when  not  rich  enough  to 
procure  beads  or  ivory,  stdnes  and  pieces  of 
bone  were  substituted.  These  perforations 
are  made  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  and  one  of 
the  party,  who  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen 
years  old,  was  pointed  out,  with  delight,  by 
his  parents,  as  having  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion in  the  following  year.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  boy,  and  we  could  not  fancy  his 
oountenaace  wo«ild  be  much  improved  by  the 
insertion  of  the  bones  or  stones,  which  have 
the  cflfect  of  depressing  the  under  lip,  and 
keeping  the  month  opeii.**.-^.  118. 


With  regard  to  the  women.  Captain 
Franklin  observes — 

^^  Their  own  bkck  hair  is  very  tasteftilly 
tnmed  up  from  behind  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  tied  by  strings  of  white  and  bhie  beads, 
or  cords  of  white  deer-skin.  It  is  divided  in 
front,  so  as  to  form  on  each  side  a  thick  tail, 
to  which  are  appended  strings  of  beads  that 
reach  to  the  waist  The  women  were  from 
four  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  three-quartcn 
high,  and  generally  fat.  Some  of  the  younger 
females,  and  the  dxildren,  were  pretty.*' 

Having  passed  the  first  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  between  it  and  the  second,  m 
large  river,  at  least  two  miles  broad,  was  ob- 
served to  empty  itsdf  into  the  Polar  Sea, 
after  coming,  as  the  Esquimaux  informed 
them,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  interior. 
Near  to  Herschel's  IsUnd,  in  latitude  69  deg. 
33  min.  N.,  longitude  139  deg.  3  mm.  W^ 
was  another  river,  which  they  nU  the  Monn- 
tain  Indian  River.  Here  they  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  Esquimaux,  who  traded  up  that 
river  and  to  the  westward  with  their  country- 
men,  who  obtain  their  goods  firom  white  peo- 
ple, and  which  Franklin  had  no  doubt,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  articles,  were  of  Russian 
manufacture.  There  b  another  large  river^ 
to  which  they  gave  die  name  of  Clarence : 
they  found  among  the  drift  timber  op  the 
beach,  a  pine-tree  seven  feet  and  a  quarter  in 
girth,  and  thlrty-six  feet  long,  and  many 
others  were  seen  of  not  much  infieriof  size, 
which  must  have  grown  considetably  to  the 
southward* 

From  the  moment  the  expedition  left  the 
Mackenzie  River,  scarcely  a  day  passed  that 
the  atmosphere  was  not,  at  some  portion  of  it, 
so  loaded  with  fog  as  to  hide  every  object 
that  was  distant  only  a  few  miles,  and  some- 
times so  dense  as  to  prevent  them  from  sedng 
one  end  of  the  boat  from  the  other.  This  state 
of  the  air  is  undoubtedly,  of  all  others,  the 
most  hazardous  for  boat  navigation  in  an  icy 
sea.  On  the  former  expedinon  to  the  easu 
Ward  of  the  Coppermine  River,  they  had 
generally  dear  weather;  here- a  dear  blue 
sky  was  a  rare  phenomcoon.  Captain 
FrankUn  asks— «' Whence  arises  this  difier. 
ence?**  and  answers  it,  as  we  think,  satis- 
foclorily  enough.  By  reason  of  the  low  and 
swampy  land  that  lies  between  the  Rocky 
Mountainsand  the  sea^ast— the  very  shallow 
sea  wasliing  tluU  coast,  whidi,  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles,  in  some  places,  waa 
found  to  be  scarcely  deep  enough  to  float  their 
boats— and  the  numerous  masses  ^f  ice 
brought  down  by  the  northerly  winds,  and 
grounded  every  where  along  this  low  coast-  » 
mere  is  a  constant  exhalation  of  moisture 
during  the  summer  months,  which  the  vid- 
nity  of  the  Rocky  Mountsins  prevents  being 
carried  away,  and  which  is  therefore  con- 
densed hito  a  thick  fog. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

IrvM  Ae  19tfa  of  AugQgt  before  tbe  boats 
bad  reached  the  halt'.way  point  between  the 
Mackenzie  River  and  Icy  Cape.  At  this 
cariy  period  the  young  ice  began  to'  form  at 
night  on  the  pools  of  fresh  water ;  the  sum- 
mer,  if  a  constant  succession  of  northerly 
gales  and  fogs  could  be  so  called,  was  nearly 
at  an  end,  as  experience  on  a  former  voyage 
had  taught  Franklin  to  conclude.  He  had 
thtfi  witnessed  at  a  day  later,  and  at  two 
degrees  more  southerly,  the  commencement 
of  severe  storms  of  wind  and  snow,  and  found 
that,  in  the  course  of  anotlier  fortnight,  winter 
had  fairly  set  in  with  all  ite  severity.  'The 
sun  had  now  began  to  sink  bdow  the  horizon ; 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeded  37  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit ;  the  autumnal  flight  of  geete  and 
other  birds  had  commenced ;  the  £er  were 
httitening  from  the  coast ;  no  Esquimaux  had 
reeemly  made  their  appearance,  and  no  longer* 
any  imlication  of  winter-houses,  to  denotit 
this  part  of  the  coast  to  be  frequented  by  these 
people — in  whom,  as  recent  experiei^  had 
taa^t,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  with 
safety.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  one 
course  only  was  left  for  Franklin  to  pursue. 

*'*TiU  our  tedious  detention  at  Foggy 
Island,  we  had  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success ; 
and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  pain  that  I  could 
now  bring  myself  even  to  think  of  relinquish, 
ing  the  great  object  of  my  ambition,  and  of 
dinppointing  the  flattering  confidence  that 
had  been  reposed  in  my  exertions.  But  I  had 
higher  duties  to  perform  than  the  gratification 
of  my  own  fteelings ;  and  a  mature  considera- 
tion of  all  the  above  matters  forced  me  to  the 
ocmelasion.  that  we  had  reached  the  point, 
beyond  which  perseverance  would  be  rashness, 
and  oar  best  eflbrts  would  be  fruitless.  In 
order  to  put  the  reader  completelv  in  posses- 
sion oi  the  motives  which  would  have  in. 
ifaieneed  me,  had  I  been  entirely  a  f^ee  agent, 
I  hare  mentioned  them  without  allusion  to 
the  dause  in  my  instructions,  which  directed 
rae  to  commence  my  return  on  the  15th  or 
2IMi  of  August,  *  if,  in  consequence  of  slow 
pfogreas,  or  other  nnfbreseen  accident,  it 
dionld  remain  doubtAil  whether  we  should 
be  Bible  to  reach  Kotzebue*s  Inlet  Uie  same 

In  the  evening  I  communicated  my  deter. 
minoflon  to  the  whole  party ;  they  received 
it  with  tbe  good  feeling  that  bad  marked  their 
condnct  diroughout  the  voyage,  and  they  as- 
sured me  of  their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  any 
order  I  should  give.  The  readiness  with 
whidhtlicy  would  have  prosecuted  the  voyage, 
had  it  beoi  advisable  to  do  8&,  was  the  more 
czeditaible,  because  many  of  them  had  their 
1^  sw^ed  and  inlUuned  from  continually 
wadh^  in  ice-cold  water  while  launching  the 
boats,  not  only  when  we  accidentally  run  on 
riiore,  bat  every  time  that  it  was  requisite  to 
cmbailc  or  to  land  upon  this  shallow  coast. 

Vol.  L  H 


Nor  were  these  symptoms  to  be  overlooked  in 
coming  to  a  determination;  for  though  no 
one  who  knows  the  resolute  disposition  of 
British  sailors  can  be  surprised  at  their  D.ore 
than  readiness  to  proceed,  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  business  to  judee  of  their  capability  of  so 
doing,  and  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  seduced 
by  their  ardour,  however  honourable  to  the  m 
and  cheering  to  me."— Pp.  162,  163. 

On  their  return  the  party  had  to  encounter 
a  more  severe  gale  than  any  which  occurred 
in  their  advance. 

^'As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  gloomy 
clouds  gathered  in  the  north-west ;  and  at 
six  a  violent  squall  came  from  that  quarter, 
attended  wHh  snow  and  sleet  Tne  gale 
increased  with  rapidity :  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  sea  was  white  with  foam,  and 
such  waves  were  raised  as  I  had  never  before 
been  exposed  to  in  a  boat  The  spray  and  sea 
broke  over  us  incessantly,  and  it  wiM  with 
difficulty  that  we  could  keep  free  by  baling. 
Our  little  vessels  went  through  the  water  with 
great  velocity  under  a  close-reefed  sail,  hoisted 
about  three  feet  up  the  mainmast,  and  proved 
themselves  to  be  very  buoyant  Their  small 
size,  however,  and  the  nature  of  their  construe- 
tion,  necessarily  adapted  for  the  navigation  of 
shallow  rivers,  unfitting  them  for  withstand, 
ing  the  sea  then  running,  we  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  foundering.  I  therefore 
resolved  on  making  for  the  shore,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  party,  although  I  was 
aware  that,  in  so  doing,  1  incurred  the  hazard 
of  suving  the  boats,  there  being  few  places 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  where  there  was  suf- 
ficient beach  under  the  broken  difis.  The 
wind  blowing  along  the  land,  we  could  not 
venture  on  exposing  the  boat's  side  to  the  sea 
by  hauling  directly  in,  but,'  edging  away  with 
the  wind  in  that  quarter,  we  most  provi. 
dentially  took  the  ground  in  a  favourable  spot. 
The  boats  were  instantly  tilled  with  the  surf, 
but  they  were  unloaded  and  dragged  up 
without  having  sustained  any  material  da- 
mage. Impressed  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  signal  deliverance  we  had  experienced 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  we  assembled  in 
the  evening  to  offer  up  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Almighty."— Pp.  172,  173. 

On  the  21st  of  September  ^s  western  ex. 
pedition  reached  Fort  Franklin,  where  they 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  all  their  friends, 
the  eastern  oetachment  under  Dr.  Richardson 
having  arrived  on  the  Ist,  after  a  most  sue 
cessful  voyage,  at  which  we  must  now  take  a 
paasing  glance. 

Dr.  Richardson  was  much  more  fortunate 
than  the  western  party  in  the  nature  of  the 
navigation  he  had  to  perform,  and  of  the 
coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  about  five  hundred  miles, 
which  he  accomplished  between  the  4eh  of 
July  and  the  8th  of  August  The  Esqui- 
ma>ix  they  met  with  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  formed  by  the 
No.  Ill — NovEMBKtt  15,  1828. 
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reaches  of  the  Macfceszie  River,  were  more 
numeroiu,  more  peaceable,  and,  apparently, 
ntore  wealthy,  than  those  to  the  weatward ; 
but,  like  all  savage  nations,  they  missed 
no  oppoKtunity  of  stealing,  while  carrying  on 
barter,  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
However,  wiih  the  exception  of  one  party, 
who  had  about  fifty  Icaiyacks,  no  violence  was 
attempted.  This  exception  was  occasioned 
by  the  boats  grounding,  when  an  attack, 
similar  to  that  on  Franklin,  was  made,  but 
IromediatelyTepellcd  by  tlie  show  of  fire-arms, 
the  use  of  which  the  aggressors  appeared  per- 
fectly  to  understand,  Uie  result,  no  doubt,  of 
experience  acquired  in  contests  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians. 

Their  winter-huts  are  of  a  superior  kind ; 
they  are  met  with  in  whole  villages,  con- 
structed of  driftwood  trees,  planted  generally 
in  the  sand  with  their  roots  uppermost. 
^^  These  villages,*'  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
**  when  seen  through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  fre- 
quently resembled  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
sometimes  we  fancied  they  were  not  unlike 
the  spires  of  a  town  appearing  above  the 
horizon.*'  The  size  and  quantity  of  this 
timber  is  quite  surprising.  One  straight  log 
of  spruce  fir  is  mentioned,  thirty  feet  long, 
seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the  small  end, 
and  twelve  a  short  disunee  above  the  root. 
'*  There  is  such  an  abundance  of  drift-tim- 
ber,*'  says  Dr.  Richardson,  ^^  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  coast,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fuel  for  a  ship  might  easily  be  collected  ; 
and,'*  he  adds,  *'  should  the  course  of  events 
ever  introduce  a  steam-vessel  into  those  seas, 
it  may  be  important  to  know  that,  in  coast- 
ing tho  shores  between  Cape  Bathumt  and 
Mackenzie,  fire- wood  sufiScient  for  her  daily 
consumption  may  be  gathered."  The  following 
is  the  description  of  an  Esquimaux  village,  in 
which  was  one  very  curious  building : — 

*'  The  large  building  for  an  assembly-room 
was,  in  the  interior,  a  square  of  twenty-seven 
feet,  having  the  log-roof  supported  on  two 
strong  ridge  poles,  two  feet  apart,  and  resting 
on  four  upright  posts.  The  floor  in  the  centre, 
formed  of  split  logs,  dressed  and  laid  with 
great  care,  was  surrounded  by  a  raised  border 
about  three  feet  wide,  whidi  was,  no  doubt, 
meant  for  seats.  The  walls,  three  feet  high, 
were  inclined  outwards,  for  the  convenience 
of  leaning  the  back  against  them,  and  the 
ascent  to  the  door,  which  was  on  the  south 
side,  was  formed  of  logs.  The  outside, 
covered  with  earth,  had  nearly  a  hemispherical 
form,  and  round  its  base  there  were  ranged 
the  skulls  of  twenty-one  whales.  There  was 
a  square  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  central  log 
of  tne  floor  had  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  one 
foot  in  diameter,  which  was,  perhaps,  in- 
tended for  a  lamp.  The  general  attention  to 
comfort  in  the  construction  of  the  village,  and 
the  erection  of  a  building  of  such  magnitude, 
requiring  an  union  of  purpose  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  people^  are  evidences  of  no 


•null  progress  towards  civilization.  Whale 
skulls  were  confined  to  the  large  building, 
and  to  one  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  had- 
three  or  four  placed  round  it.  Blany  wooden 
trays,  and  hand-barrows  for  carrying  whalfr- 
blubber,'were  lying  on  the  ground,  most  of 
them  in  a  aUte  of  decay.*'— Pp.  216,  21?. 

One  more  extract  respecting  these  people, 
and  we  have  done  with  them. 

^^  The  females,  unlike  those  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  had  much  handsomer  features  than  the 
men ;  and  one  young  woman  of  the  party 
would  have  been  deemed  pretty  even  in  Eu- 
rope. Our  presents  seemed  to  render  them 
perfectly  happy,  and  they  danced  with  such 
ecstasy  in  their  slender  boats  as  to  mcux,  more 
than  ejnoe,  great  hazard  of  being  overset  A 
bundle  of  strings  of  beads  being  thrown  into 
an  oomiak,  it  was  caught  by  an  old  woman, 
who  hugged  the  treasure  to  her  breast  with 
the  strongest  expression  of  rapture,  while 
another  elderly  dame,  who  had  stretched  out 
her  arms  in  vain,  became  the  very  picture  of 
despair.  On  my  explaining,  however,  that 
the  present  was  for  the  whole,  an  amicable 
division  took  place ;  and  to  show  iheir  grati- 
tude, they  sang  a  song  to  a  pleasing  air, 
keeping  time  with  their  oars.  They  gave  ua 
many  pressing  inviutions  to  pass  the  night  at 
their  tents,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the 
men ;  and  to  excite  our  Uberality  the  mothera 
drew  the  children  out  of  their  wide  boots, 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  them 
naked,  and  holding  them  up,  begged  beaila 
for  them.  Their  entreaties  were,  for  a  time, 
successful;  but  being  desirous  of  getting 
defur  of  our  visitors  before  breakfast-time,  we 
at  length  told  them  that  our  stock  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  took  leave.**^Fp.  225,226. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  party  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  after  a 
prosperous,  and,  as  it  appears,  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion, the  weather  being  generally  fine,  and 
the  atmosphere  clear,  differing  altogether  fiom 
that  which  the  western  expedition  had  to  en- 
counter. The  following  paragraph  sutca 
what  is  so  highly  creditable  to  Lieut.  Kendall, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  it. 

'^  The  completion  of  our  sea  voyage  so 
early  in  the  season  was  a  subject  o£  mutual 
congratulation  to  us  aU ;  and  to  Mr.  Kendall 
and  myself  it  was  highly  gratifying  to  behold 
our  men  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  ready 
to  commence  the  laboriojiis  march  across  the 
barren  grounds,  with  the  same  spirit  that  they 
had  shown  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
presented  themsdves  to  their  progress  by  sea. 
We  all  felt  that  the  comfort  and  ease  with 
which  the  voyage  had  been  performed,  were 
greatly  owing  to  the  judideus  and  plentiful 
provision  of  stores  and  food  which  Captain 
Franklin  had  made  for  ua ;  and  gratitude  for 
his  care  min^^g  with  the  pleasure  excited 
by  our  success,  and  directing  our  thoughts 
more  strongly  to  his  psrty,  the  most  ardent 
wishes  were  expressed  that  they  might  prove 
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2[ttil]y  fbrtunate.    The  ooneetDeas  of  Mr. 
endan*«  leekoDing  was  another  touree  of 
plflsure.     HaTmg  been  dq>riYed  of  the  aid 
of  chronmneten,  by  the  brnking  of  the  two 
inteoded  for  the  eastern  detachment  of  the 
-ezpeditft}n,  during  the  intense  winter  cold, 
onr  only  reaonrce  for  coirecting  the  dead 
reckoning  was  lunar  observations,  made  as 
fivquently  as  opportunities  offered ;  yet  when 
we  approadied  the  Coppermine  River,  Mr., 
Kendairs  reckoning  differed  from  the  position' 
of  that  place,   as   ascertained  on   CaptAin 
Frsnklin's  former  Expedition,  otilv  twenty 
seconds  of  time,  or  about  two  railea  and  a 
half  of  distance,  whidi  is  a  very  trifling  dif- 
ferance  when  the  kngA  of  the  voyage  and 
the  odier  drcumstanoes  are  taken  into  con- 
tidcntion.     The  distance  between  Point  Se- 
paration and  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River,  by  the  route  we  pursued,  is  nine  hun- 
dred and  two  statute  miles.**— Pp.  261,  262. 
Though  geographical  discoveiy  was  the 
fiist  object  of  Franklin*B   expedution,    the 
offieen  engaged  in  it  were  eminently  qualified 
to  collect  materials  and  make  observations 
OB  dl  subjects  connected  with  science.     In 
Ifhe  winter  evenings,  at  Fort  Franklin,  Dr. 
Ricfasnlson  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to 
the  party  on  practical  geology,  from  which 
most  of  them  gathered  a  general  knowledge 
of  what  spedmens  of  earths  and  rock  it  was 
desirable  to  collect    Captain  Franldin  is  an 
admirable  navigator,  and  fully  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  every  kind  of  instrument  for 
astronomical,  meteorological,  and  magnetics! 
purposes.    Commander  Back  is    no  mean 
dtaughianian,  as  the   uumetous  and  weU- 
execated  prints  in  the  volume,  all  taken  from 
Iris  drawings,  sufficiently  testiify ;  and  Lieut. 
Kcsdmll  dnws  duirts  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner.    The  result  of  their  scientific  labours 
are  diiefly  throwti  into  an  Appendix,  but 
incidental  notices  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  narrative.    Of  these   we  select  a  few 


In  various  parts  of  the  coast  bituminous 
shale  was  noticed,  which  in  two  or  three 
places  was  on  fire,  giving  out  much  smoke. 
Dr.  Richardson  informs  the  general  reader, 
that  the  shale  takes  fire  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur, 
in  m  state  of  such  minute  division,  that  it 
very  readily  attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere: and  the  combustion  is  rendered 
more  lively  by  the  presence  of  bitumen.  A 
coast  sitos^  so  hi|^  within  the  Arctic  cirde 
cannot  be  expected  to  fbmish  either  an  ample 
or  lozuriBttt  Flora.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
maty  of  riie  regetable  products  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  tisitcd  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

**^  We  noticed  on  the  coast  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  jpihesnogamous^  or  flowering 
plntay  being  one-fifth  of  the  number  of 
spaclot  wUch  exist  fifteen  degreea  of  latitude 
fiadierio  tile  southwaid.  The  grasses,  bents, 
'.  constitute  only  one-fifth  of  the 
H2 


number  of  speriesnn  the  coast,  but  the  two 
former  tribes  actually  cover  more  ground  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  vegetation.  The  cruci- 
ferous, or  cross4ike  tribe,  afibrd  one-seventh 
of  the  species,  and  the  compound  flowers  are 
nearly  as  numerous.  The  shrtihby  planU 
that  reach  the  sea-coast  are  the  common  ju- 
niper, two  species  of  willow,  the  dwarf  birch 
fbeiula  glandutosa)^  the  common  alder,  the 
hippophaie,  a  gooseberry,  the  red  bearberry 
(arbudis  uva  nrsi)^  the  Labrador  tea-plant 
(ledum  pahtstre)^  the  Lapland  rose  (rhodo^ 
dendnm  lapponicum)^  the  bog  whortelbeny 
(vadmum  tdiginoaumj^  and  the  crawberry 
(empetrum  nigrum).  The  kidney-leaved 
oxyria  grows  in  great  luxuriance  there,  and 
occasionally  famished  us  with  an  agreeable 
addition  to  our  meals,  as  it  resembles  the 
garden  sorrel  in  flavour,  but  is  more  juicy 
and  tender.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
must,  as  well  as  many  of  die  cres.<.Iike 
plants,  prove  an  excellent  corrective  of  the 
gross,  oily,  rancid,  and  frequently  putrid 
meat,  on  which  they  subsist.  The  small 
bulbs  of  the  Alpine  bistort  (polygonum  vivi^ 
parum)^  and  the  long,  succulent,  and  sweet 
roots  of  many  of  the  astragfUea,  which  grow 
on  the  sandy  shores,  are  eatable ;  but  we  did 
not  learn  that  the  Esquimaux  were  acquainted 
with  their  use.  A  few  clumps  of  white 
spruce-fir,  with  some  straggling  black  spruces 
and  canoe  birches,  grow  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  in  shel- 
tered  situations,  on  the  banks  of  rivers." — 
Pp.  264,  266. 

Captain  Franklin  has  inserted  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  journey  made  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  Mr.  Drummond,  the  assistant 
botanist,  which  is  extremely  interesting,  as 
showing  the  hardships  to  which  these  *^  cuU 
lers  of  simples'*  voluntarily  expose  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  one  or  two  new 
specimens  of  plants  to  3ie  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  species  already  known.  Thus,  in 
the  midst  of  snow,  and  without  a  tent,  shel- 
tered only  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
by  a  hut  built  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
depending  for  subsistence  from  day  to  day  on 
a  solitary  Indian  hunter,  '*  I  obtained,** 
says  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, '*  a  few  mosses ;  and,  on  Christmas- 
day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  very 
minute  ggmnoatomum^  hitherto  undescribed.** 
We  shall  not,  we  hope,  he  classed  with  those 
who  see  nothing  but  food  for  merriment  in 
such  devotion.— in  the  true  heroism  of  science. 
The  following  passage  may  afford  some  idea 
of  a  winter  thus  passed  at  the  feet  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

^^  8oon  after  reaching  our  wintering- 
ground,  provisions  became  very  scarce,  and 
the  hunter  and  his  fiunily  went  off  in  quest 
of  animals,  taking  with  them  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  my  horses  to  bring  me  a  supply 
as  soon  as  they  could  procure  it.  /  remained 
alone  for  the  r est  i^  the  teinter^  except  when 
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mjf  man  eccasionaUy  visited  m$  with  meat ; 
and  I  found  the  tinte  hang  very  heavy ^  as  I 
had  no  bookty  and  rtoihing  could  he  done  in 
the  way  of  collecting  specimens  of  natural 
history.  I  took,  however,  a  walk  every  day  in 
the  woods,  to  give  me  some  practice  in  the  use 
of  snow-shoes.  The  winter  was  very  severe, 
and  much  snow  fell  until  the  end  of  March, 
when  it  averaged  six  feet  in  depth ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  I  lost  one  of  my  horses,  and 
the  two  remaining  ones  became  exceedingly 
poor.  The  hunter  was  still  more  unfortu- 
nate, ten  of  his  young  colts  having  died.'* — 
P.  310. 

This  modest  man  of  science  says  ^'  nothing 
could  be  done ;"  we  are  informed,  however, 
that  his  coUections  in  these  mountains  amount- 
ed to  about  fifteen  hundred  species  of  plants, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  birds,  fifty  quadru- 
peds, and  a  considerable  number  of  insects. 

Dr.  Richardson  and  his  party  were  not 
less  industrious ;  the  number  of  specimens 
collected  b  immense,  and  the  drawings  of 
them  by  Lieutenant  Kendall  so  faithful,  that 
we  understand  the  Treasury  have  consented 
to  afibrd  pecuniary  assistance  in  bringing 
them  before  the  public.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  in  the  Appendix  several  valuable 
scientific  documents.  The  *'*•  topographical 
and  geological  notices"  employ  fifty-eight 
pages,  and  specimens  of  rock  and  organic 
remains  are  referred  to  as  high  as  to  number 
1032.  Many  tables  are  given  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air ;  the  duration  and  direc- 
tion of  the  winds ;  of  the  velocity  of  sound, 
&C.  We  have  ^'a  roister  of  phenomena 
connected  witii  the  progress  of  the  seasons, 
kept  at  Fort  Franklin  ;*'  and  a  meteorological 
journal  for  that  and  other  places  in  the  course 
of  the  route. 

The  lowest  temperature  witnessed  in  North 
America  was  on  ibt  7th  of  February,  of  the 
second  winter  passed  on  the  shores  of  Bear 
Lake.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  descends  to  58  deg. 
below  Zero ;  it  had  stood  at  —  57*5  deg.  and 
—57.3  d^.  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  between  the  5th  and  the  8th,  its 
general  state  was  from  —  48  deg.  to  -  52 
deg.,  though  it  occasionally  rose  to  —43  deg. 
At  the  temperature  o£  —  52.2  deg.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall froze  some  mercury  in  the  mould  of  a 
pistol-bullet,  and  fired  it  against  a  door  at 
the  distance  of  six  paces.  A  small  portion 
of  the  mercury  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  but  the  remainder 
only  just  lodged  in  the  wood.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was  from  71 
deg.  at  noon  to  73  deg.  at  three  o'clock. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  made  with 
the  magnetic  needle.  Captain  Franklin  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  deviation  of  the 
needle  is  affected  by  changes  in  the  weather ; 
in  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  snow-storm,  always 
oonsioerably  so;  but  remains  stationary 
during  their  continuance.    He  observes— 


*' During  thia  month  I  noticed  (hat  on 
several  occasions  the  magnetic  needle  oscil' 
lated  when  I  approached  it  in  a  dress  of 
water-proof  cloth,  although  it  remained  su- 
tionary  when  others  of  the  party  examined  it 
in  their  ordinary  garments.  The  water- 
proof  dress  probably  acted  by  exciting  elec^ 
tricity  in  the  body,  although  this  opinion  is 
rather  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  a  fur  cap, 
which  had  been  rubbed  by  the  hand  until  it 
*  affected  the  gold-leaf  electrometer,  producing 
no  change  in  the  needle,  and  my  approach  to 
the  electrometer  not  causing  the  g^d-leaf  to 
expand."— P.  76. 

We  remembier  to  have  heard  something  of 
the  same  effect  on  a  magnetic  needle,  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  to  it  of  Mr.  Trough- 
ton's  head,  which  pussled  the  philosopher 
not  a  little,  until  he  called  to  mind  that  his 
wig  was  kept  firm  to  his  head  by  steel  springs. 

The  numerous  observations  made  by  Cap- 
tain Franklin  and  bis  party,  during  two  long 
winters,  as  to  the  influence  which  the  aurora 
borealis  exerts  on  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  have  put  this  disputed  point 
beyond  all  question.  The  condnsion  is  at 
variance  with  that  which  Captains  Parry  and 
Foster  arrived  at,  from  their  observations  at 
Port  Bowen— -those  ofilcers  being  of  opinion 
that  the  aurora  docs  not  influence  the  motion 
of  the  needle;  but  Captain  Franklin,  we 
think,  has  satisfactorily  explained  this  dis- 
crepancy.  He  sUtes  that  it  required  bril- 
liant and  active  coruscations  almost  inva- 
riably before  a  deflection  of  the  needle  was 
observable — that  to  render  it  so  they  should 
appear  through  a  hazy  atmospliere,  and  that 
the  prismatic  colours  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  beams  or  arches.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  atmosphere  remained  clear,  and  the 
aurora  preseoted  a  steady,  dense  lijghc,  and 
without  motion,  the  needle  remained  un- 
affected. Now,  it  appNcars,  that  at  Port 
Bowen  the  aurora  was  without  much  motion 
in  its  parts,  and  never  exhibited  the  vivid 
prismatic  colours,  or  the  rapid  streams  of 
light,  whidi  are  constantly  recorded  in  the 
registers  kept  at  Fort  Franklin,  Heuce 
Captain  Franklin  infers,  what  we  always 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  from  the  feebleness 
of  Uie  electric  fluid  in  very  high  latitudes, 
that  the  paraUel-of  65  deg.  N  is  more  favour- 
able for  the  frequency,  the  brilliancy,  and 
the  activity  of  this  phenomenon,  than  those 
higher  latitudes  of  70  deg.  or  80  deg. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  Captsin  Parry 
in  his  second  voysge  crossed  the  line  from 
east  to  west,  or,  in  other  words,  passed  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  magnetic  pole, 
who4e  position  he  Was  thus  enabled  to  com- 
pute pretty  nearly.  Captain  Franklin,  for 
eight  successive  months,  appears  to  have 
paid  a  constant  and  minute  attention  to  the 
variatk>n  of  the  needle,  having  noted  down 
not  only  the  daily  but  almost  hourly  varia- 
tions ;  the  result  of  which,  as  compared  with 
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that  of  Captain  Parry,  i«  not  only  interesting  was  found  by  experience  that  a  channel  of 

but  highly  important,  as  fixing  almost  to  a  open  water  generally  existed  along  the  western 

point  the  prasent  position  of  the  magnetical  and  southern  shores  of  the  land,  through 

pole.  which  it  has  been  the  practice  to  attempt  the 

**'  The  position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  as  passage.    In  doing  this,  great  inconrenience, 

computed  from  our  obsenrations  by  Professor  obstruction,  and  delay  have  been  occasioned 

Barlow,  is  in  09  deg.  16  min.  north  latitude,  by  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  the  shallow- 

and  98  deg.  8  min.  west  longitude,  and  by  ness  of  water,  and  most  of  all,  by  the  great 

the  obsenrations  of  Captain  Parry,  in  lat.  70  body  of  ice  setting  down  upon  the  shore,  by 

dqg.  43  min.  north,  long.  98  deg.  54  min..  a  change  of  wind,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 

— ♦    ita  mean  place  being  in  lat.  70  deg.  the  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Griper,  which 


north,  king.  98  deg.  31  min.  west,  which  is 
between  Port  Bowen  and  Fort  Franklin ;  the 
fonncr  being  situated  in  lat.  73  deg.  14  min. 
north,  long.  88  deg.  64  min.  West,  aod  the 
latter  in  66  deg.  12  min.  north,  long.  123 
deg.  12  min.  west.    It  appe^ft,   therefore. 


was  hove  high  and  dry,  and  of  the  Fury, 
which  was  lost. 

We  should  be  much  disposed,  therefore,  to 
try  a  different  plan ;  to  avoid  the  shores  as 
much  as  possible,  keeping  out  to  sea,  or  in 
the  middle  of  a  strait,  tiUcing  the  chance  of 


that  for  the  same  months,  af  the  interval  of  being  occasionally  beset,  whicn  happens  every 
only  one  year,  Captain  Parry  and  myself  year  almost  to  every  Greenlandman,  and 
weK  making  hourly  observations  on  two  generally  without  much  risk.  In  such  a 
needles,  the  north  ends  of  which  pointed  al-  situation  they  seldom  remain  long ;  the  winds 
moat  direetly  towards  each  other,  though  our  or  tides,  or  currenu  separating  the  ice,  and 
actual  distance  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  setting  them  free.  But  besides  this,  there  is 
and  fifty-five  geographical  miles ;  and  while  every  reason  to,  believe  that  at  all  times  a 
the  needle  of  Port  Bowen  was  increasing  ite  very  large  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea  is  entirely 
westerly  direction,  ours  was  increasing  ita  free  from  ice.  The  immense  quantities  that 
easterly,  and  the  contrary — ^the  variation  are  brought  down  by  the  frequent  northerly 
being  west  at  Port  Bowen  and  east  at  Fort  winds,  choking  up  all  Uie  straits,  and  en- 
Franklin ;  a  beautiful  and  satisfactory  proof  cumbering  the  shallow  shores,  must  neees- 
of  the  solar  influence  on  the  daily  variation.**  sarily  leave  large  spaces  of  water  to  the 
— P.  143.  northward,  which  they  before  occupied.  Cap- 
It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  these  north-  tain  Parry  has  supplied  us  with  some*  curious 
cm  expeditions  of  discovery  have  not  only  facto  on  the  subject  of  open  water.  In  the 
been  the  means  of  making  great  additions  to,  very  depth  of  winter,  when  at  Winter  Island, 
well  as  rectifying  the  geography  of  that  in  January,   1822,  when  the  thermometer 


part  of  North  America  which  lies  within  the 
Arctic  drde,  but  also  of  clearing  away  much, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  that  doubt  which  hung 


r  the  practicability  of  a  navigable  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
round  the  northern  coast  of  America.  It  is 
cow  twelve  years  since  we  assigned  reasons 
for  concluding  that  a  communication  did 
exist  between  tlie  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic,  though  all  our  old  navigators 
had  fidled  in  their  attempto  to  establish  that 
fact,  or  lay  down  any  data  for  coming  to  that 
conclusion.  This  question,  however,  is  now 
completely  set  at  rest,  and  the  practicability 
of  a  navigably  passage,  in  our  opinion,  now 
admits  of  httle  doubt.  M'^e  consider  the 
door  as  completely  thrown  open,  and  that 
the  thresholds  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
passage  have  been  crossed.  ^*  It  is  scarcely 
necessarr  to  remark,'*  says  Captain  Franklin, 
**  diat  tne  opinion  I  ventured  to  express  in 
my  former  work,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  passage,  has  been  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  infonnation  obtained  during  the 
present  expedition." 

We  cannot  but  think,  however,  on  a  dose 
examination  of  the  journals  of  the  several 
voyages  so  ably  conducted  by  Captain  Pa^, 
and  of  the  present  expedition  by  Captain 
Fnakllfi,  titat  by  a  clumge  of  the  principle 
ea  which  the  former  have  been  conducted, 
the  r;»ult  might  prove  more  snccessfuL    It 


from  20  to  30  deg.  below  Zero,  he  says 
— "  We  were  no  less  surprised  than  grati- 
fied to  see  almost  as  much  open  water  to  the 
south-east  and  north-east  of  tlie  island,  as 
we  had  ever  yet  observed.  It  was  covered, 
indeed,  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  young  ice, 
but  a  cloud  of  frost-smoke  rose  ireely  from  it, 
which  is  never  the  case  many  hours  after  its 
fijrmation."*  Again,  on  his  second  winter- 
ing towards  Fox*s  Channel,  he  talks  of  "the 
enlivening  proitpect  from  the  south-east  point, 
where  there  was,  on  the  Ist  of  May  (tlier- 
mometer  at  Zero)^  so  large  a  space  of  clear 
water  in  sight,  that  it  was  generally  remarked, 
we  had  not  seen  any  so  extensive  since  we 
entered  Hudson's  Strait. "+  Indeed,  during 
the  whole  winter  there  appeared  to  be  a  per- 
petuid  current  setting  down  Fox's  ChanneL 
Agaui,  when  wintering  in  Port  Bowen,  the 
ice  and  water  were  observed  in  motion  to- 
wards the  middle  of  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet. 
When  about  to  depart, he  says—*'  Lieutenant 
Ross,  returning  on  the  Idth.  brought  the 
welcome  intelligence  of  the  sea  being  perfectly 
open  and  free  from  ice  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port 
Bowen,  by  which  I  concluded,  what,  indeed, 
had  long  been  a  matter  of  probable  conjecture, 
diat  Barrow's  Strait  was  not  permanently 
frozen  during  the  winter.    From  the  tops  of 

*  r»iTy>  Secocd  Voxage,  p.  lift. 
^  ibid.  p.  223. 
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the  hOla  about  Cape  York,  beyond  which 
promontoiy  Lieutenant  Ross  travelled,  no  ap- 
pearance of  ice  could  be  distinguished.*** 

We  think  then  that  these  statements'  add 
strength  to  our  opinion,  that  a  navigator 
who  should  launch  out  into  the  wide  expanse 
of  sea,  or,  when  necessary,  keep  in  the  middle 
of  a  strait,  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
and  to  make  a  greater  progress,  with  much 
less  labour,  than  he  who  adheres  to  the  plan 
of  boring  along  a  narrow  channel  of  water, 
liable  to  the  obstructions  we  have  mentioned. 
With  a  ship  made  as  strong  as  wood  and 
iron  can  make  her — like  the  Hecla,  for  in- 
stance — we  do  not  conceive  any  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended,  whether  in  summer  or  winter. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  Dutch  whaler  was  caught 
in  the  ice  between  Spitzbergen  and  Green- 
land,  and  found  herself  in  the  month  of 
February  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  the  crew 
having  suffered  dreadfully  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, but  the  ship  not  at  all. 

Whether  the  goveroment  mean  to  prose- 
cute further  these  geographical  and  scientific 
discoveries,  in  the  northern  regions,  is  do 
business  of  ours  ;  we  have  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  expreub  our  own  humble  ap- 
probation of  their  value  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  independent  of  all  national  or 
selfish  considerations ;  and  we  know  that  we 
have  had  with  us,  in  so  doing,  the  senti- 
ments of  every  civilized  nation  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  United  States,  who,  perhaps, 
more  than  others,  are  competent  to  estimate 
the  real  and  solid  value  of  what  our  un- 
paralleled (we  bestow  the  epithet  advisedly) — 
our  unparalleled  countrymen  have  accom- 
plished. Nor  can  we  allow  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  acknowledging  the  gratitude 
which  is  due  to  those  in  power,  who  have 
given  countenance  to  these  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery and  scientific  investigation,  more  espe- 
daily  to  two  noblemen,  who,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  intelligent  public,  once  more 
hold  high  and  responsible  situations  in  his 
Majesty *s  government — the  Earl  Bathurst 
and  the  Viscount  Melville.  To  these  patri- 
otic noblemen  the  highest  praise  is  justly 
due,  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have 
entered  into  the  views  of  those  who  laid 
before  them  the  objects  of  science  which  such 
expeditions  might  accomplish,  and  the  facili- 
ties which  they  gave,  and  alone  could  give, 
for  the  attainment  of  those  objects.  We  can 
assure  them  tliat  their  cordial  assistance  and 
patronage  are  duly  appreciated,  and  this  not 
only  in  their  own  country,  but,  perhaps,  in  a 
still  higher  degree  among  foreign  nations. 
We  now  take  leave  of  the  subject — perhaps 
for  ever— in  the  words,  which  we  are  proud 
to  adopt,  of  Captain  Franklin : — 

"  Arctic  discovery  has  been  fostered  princi- 
pally by  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
just  pride  that  it  has  been  prosecuted  by  her 
from  motives  as  disinterested  as  they  are  cn- 

•  P«ir\  "s  Third  Vojas;c,  pp.  63,  84. 


lightened ;  not  fttrni  any  prospect  of  imme- 
diate benefit  to  henclf,  but  from  a  ateady 
view  to  the  acquirement  of  useAil  knowledge, 
and  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  science. 
Each  succeeding  attempt  has  added  a  step 
towards  the  completion  of  northern  geo- 
graphy; and  the  contributions  to  natural 
history  and  science  have  excited  a  general 
interest  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It 
is,  moreover,  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  loit 
of  life  which  has  occurred  in  the  prosecution 
of  these  discoveries  does  not  exceed  the  ave- 
rage number  of  deaths  in  the  same  population 
at  home,  under  circumstances  the  mottfibvour- 
able.  And  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
Great  Briuin  will  not  relax  her  efibrts  until 
the  question  of  a  north-west  passage  has  been 
satisfactorily  set  at  rest,  or  at  least  until 
those  portions  of  the  northern  shores  of  Ame- 
rica, which  are  yet  unknown^  be  laid  down 
in  our  maps ;  and  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  space  on  the  Asiatic  continent 
eastward  of  Shelatekei  Noss,  are  the  only 
intervals  wanting  to  complete  the  outline  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America."— P.  319.* 


MUTABILITY. 

I  84W  two  children  iotertwine 
Their  arms  aroood  each  other, 
Like  tlie  young  tendrils  of  m  viae 
About  itt  nearest  brother ; 
And  ever  and  anon, 
A«  gaily  tliey  ran  on. 
They  looked  into  each  other's  face. 
Anticipating  an  embrace. 

I  saw  those  two  when  they  were  men— 

I  watched  them  meet  one  day ; 

They  touch'd  each  othei's  hands,  and  then— 

Kiicli  went  un  hb  own  way. 

There  did  not  seem  a  tie 

Of  love,  a  iHind  or  chain, 

To  make  them  turn  the  lingering  eye, 

Or  grasp  the  hand  again. 

This  is  a  pag;e  in  our  Ufa's  book 

We  ail  of  u»  turn  ov«r— 

The  web  i»  rent. 

The  hour-dHM  »pent— 

And,  oh !  the  path  we  once  forsook. 

How  seldom  we  rscoyer! 

Our  days  are  broken  into  parts. 

And  every  remnant  has  a  tale 

Of  the  abandonment  of  hearts, 

Would  make  our  freshest  bofes  ((row  pnle ; 

And.  when  we  talk  of  Friendship,  matter, 

Wa  know  not  what  it  is  we  utter. 

I  cars  not  that  our  love  may  be 

Deep  as  the  everlasting  sea— 

But  not  the  falling  of  a  star, 

The  darting  of  a  tun-born  beam. 

Compared  with  what  our  spirits  arc. 

And  wliatnnto  ourselves  we  seem. 

Is  tortured  with  a  life  so  smnil, 

8o  wretchedly  ephemeral, 

As  these  our  pbantom-like  communion*. 

The  rellow-aouls'  fraternal  union.— ^Mes^nfin. 


•  On  the  99th  of  September,  1827,  Csptain  Frank- 
lin and  Dr.  Richaidson  reached  London,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  British  party  shortly  after  landed  at 
Portomoatfa.  with  the  exception  of  two  individaa)s,. 
who  had  died,  one  bv  consumption,  and  the  other  by 
belBK  drowned  accidanUlly  on  the  tctnrn  from  the 
Bear  Uk:^£d, 
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INSANIT?.* 

(7)rom  the  Monthly  Magazine  for   No- 
vember.) 


It  is  our  intention  to  throw  a  gUnce  over 
this  appalling,  but  most  interesting  subject, 
mainly  as  to  the  causes  which  originate  or 
lead  to  its  development.    We  profess  no 
dose,  no  minute,  no  complete,  no  technical 
analysis ;— we  shall  draw  together  facts,  the 
reality  of  which  every  one,  on  being  re- 
minded, will  recognize;  and  Uiese  are  the 
only  bases  on  which  the  medical  man  him- 
self has  to  build.    If  once  causes  are  tho- 
loiighly  ascertained,  and  found  to  be  at  all 
within  human   control,  we  are    forthwith 
put  in  the  way  of  discovering  how  to  guard 
against  the  out-break  of  those  causes,  and 
shall,  moreover,  surely  be  better  qualified  to 
check  and  thwart  their  operation,  when  they 
do  break  out,  and  better  able  to  construct 
and. apply  the  possible  remedy.    The  process 
of  cure  will  cease  to  be  merely  tentative  on 
the  part  of  the  professor,  and  of  stupid 
wonder  on  that  of  the  lai^.     What  is  the 
final  object  of  all  io(|uiries  and  discussions, 
bat  to  increase  the  mdividual's  knowledge, 
and,  of  consequence,  his  **  power;**    and 
thus  to  take  the  management  of  himself  and 
bis  affairs,  as  much  as  possible,  into  his 
own   hands?    Why  should  we  voluntarily 
^row  ourselves,  blindfold,  into  other  peo- 
ple's power  ? 

Is  madness  a  disease  of  the  mind  or  the 
body  ?  Of  the  body,  doubtless.  But  let  us 
get  into  no  metaphysics-^much  less  into  the 
doubts  and  difficclties  of  theology.  We 
know  nothing,  physically,  of  the  mind,  but 
through  the  body.  For  any  thing  we  actw 
alfy  know,  the  mind  is  the  sheer  result  of 
admirable  mechanism.  Of  the  union  of 
an  independent  body  and  an  independent 
mind,  we  know  nothing.  We  affirm  no- 
thing, Certainly,  of  the  mind,  uninfluenced 
hf  the  body.  We  enter  not  into  the  ques- 
tion of  materialism :  it  is  unconnected 
with  the  view  we  take  of  the  subject  We 
must,  however,  speak  popularly— the  mind 
and  the  body.  Mental  disease,  uncaused  by 
external  impressions,  is  scarcely  intelligible. 
Sensations  are  excited  from  without  and 
within ;  and  in  both  may,  in  excess,  become 
the  cause  of  insanity.  The  process  is  shortly 
this — external  impressions — in  proportion, 
of  course,  to  constitutional  susceptibility — 


ral  impressions  of  all  kinds  may  become 
causes  of  insanity.  But  the  moral  is  not  the 
immediate  cause — it  is  productive  of  a  phy- 
sical one,  which  is  in  reality  the  immediate 
-^the  proximate  cause  of  derangement;  and 
to  the  physical  effects  must  we  direct  our 
main  attention. 

Now  these  moral  causes  are  within 
every  body*s  observation,  and  every  body 
can  estimate  the  finit  effects.  Some^  without 
weighing-  the  force  of  their  expressions,  have 
denied  the  influence  of  mind  on  matter;  but 
the  fact  of  effects  upon  the  body — of  even 
diseases,  both  of  structure  and  function,  pro- 
duced by  mental  emotions — ^is  established 
by  a  thousand  proofs.  The  heart,  stomach, 
liver,  intestines,  kidneys,  &c.  are  often  vio- 
lently affected  by  the  consequences- of  pas- 
sion. The  ancients  referred  particular  pas- 
sions to  particular  viscera — courage  to  the 
heart,  anger  to  the  liver,  joy  to  the  spleen, 
&c. ;  and  even  modem  physicians  of  great 
eminence  have  done  nearly  tlie  same.  But 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  recognizable 
facts. 

Sensations,  emotions,  passions,  are  all 
accompanied  by  bodily  changes;  yet  these 
are  all  excited  by  impressions  from  without 
— that  is,  are  all  instances  of  mind  acting 
upon  matter,  before  matter  acts  upon  mind 
— arc  all  moral  causes. 

Modesty  betrays  itself  by  a  simple  blush, 
which  vanishes  with  the  exciting  cause,  and 
scarcely  produces  any  farther  perceptible 
effect ;  but  shame  shows  a  deeper  snfl^sion 
— a  more  permanent  one ;  the  blood  is,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  retained  in  the  vessels 
nearest  the  surface,  as  if  the  veins  had 
suffered  some  sudden  constriction,  and  re- 
fused to  return  it  This  sensation,  in  its 
excesses,  is  known  to  have  produced  other 
physical  effects  of  an  extraordinary  kind — 
suppressions,  insanity,  death.  Esqulrol,  a 
French  physician,  records  his  attendance 
upon  a  '*  lady,  who  became  insane  on  the 
wedding  night,  from  shame,  on  sleeping 
with  a  man  ;  and  also  another,  who,  though 
she  loved  her  husband  to  excess,  was  de- 
ranged at  the  nuptial  approach.** 

Diffidence  is  another  modification  of  mo- 
desty, which  has  brought  on  mental  de- 
rangement Cowper  the  poet  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  fiurrowes  as  an  instance  of  meianchofy, 
from  apprehension  of  inability  to  execute  with 
proprie^  a  very  simple  and  honourable,  but 
pul^ic  duty. 


ac^  tbiough  the  senses  and  nerves  upon  the  p  Terror  and  horror  produce  similar  effecU. 
feeUngs ;  ""and  the  feelings  re-act  u^n  the  2!!'  ^^!^  '*»\f*^«  «  pale~thc  blood  is  driven 
brain.*"  The  impression  U,  in  fact, double:  ^^  ^l  *''*r"*''  7^^!!  ^^l  upon  the 
-  .   ^  .^  -  heart— the  motions  of  the  heart  become  thus 

embarrassed — a  violent  struggle  ensues — 
and  the  organ  may  suddenly  cease  to  beati 
or  may  burst.  In  the  re-action,  too,  the 
functions  of  the  brain  may  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  foice  of  the  blood  rushbig  back  into 
its  vess^-;  and  then  ioMnity  ensues. 


first,  upon  the  senses,  next  upon  the  healt 
ahnost,  perhaps  quite,  simulUneously.    The 
nerves  and  the  circulation  are  thus  both  im- 
plicated ;  and  thus,  by  excess  of  action,  mo- 
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Ia  anger,  again,  the  blood  flies  to  the  ca- 
pillaries, and  reddens  tlie  surface ;  but  some- 
times the  effect  is  just  tbe  contrary,  and  the 
cheek  is  perfectly  blanched.  In  Uie  latter 
case,  it  is  of  the  more  deadly,  though  less 
impetuous  character,  coupled  perhaps  with 
the  chilling  checks  of  hatred  and  revenge — a 
sudden  and  forcible  control,  effected  partly 
perhaps  by  the  promise  of  fixture  and  more 
effective  vent  But  madness  may  ik^ow,  in 
the  one  case,  the  accelerated  movement  of 
the  blood;  and  apoplexy,  in  the  other,  the 
violent  reaction  upon  the  exhausted  ves- 
sels. 

The  effects  of  fear,  and  terror,  and  anger, 
even  upon  the  muscular  powers,  are  equally 
obvious.  Anger  augments  them  prodi- 
giously—fear, on  the  contrary,  paralyses. 
Sudden  alarms,  as  we  learn  from  physicians 
of  respectability— and  we  may  safely  trust 
to  such  facts — by.  their  chilling  effects,  have 
removed  the  symptoms  of  incipient  fever. 
Fear,  again,  may  check,  as  well  as  cause  in- 
sanity. A  pail  of  cold  water  dashed  on  the 
patient  by  surprise,  has  been  known  to  cure 
mania ;  but  there  must  always  be  danger  of 
the  reaction  destroying  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  nerves  and  the  circulation;  and 
thus  producing  fatuity  or  apoplexy.  Terror, 
again,  may  stimulate,  as  well  as  paralyse.  It 
will  rouse  to  extraordinary  efibvts  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  may  work 
the  subversion  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Burrowes 
records  the  effect  of  terror  upon  a  British 
naval  officer,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
wife  of  a  native  of  Monte  Video.  Returning 
from  an  interview,  in  the  night,  he  w'as  at- 
tacked by  assassins ;  the  sudden  fright  and 
peril  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  he  de- 
fended himself  so  vigorously,  that  he  es- 
caped unhurt,  and  took  refugie  in  a  place  of 
safety ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when 
he  was  seized  with  furiqns  mania.  The  re- 
action destroyed  the  equilibrium— the  circu- 
lation had  been  too  much  quickened  to  calm 
quietly  down  to  the  point  of  steadiness. 

The  tendency  of  excesMve  grief  to  force 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  consequently  to  bring 
on  madness,  is  familiar  to  every  one— tears 
give  relief.  Sudden  joy,  again,  and  more 
likely,  apparently,  than  grief— it  has  no  na- 
tural vent  like  grief.  Transitions  from  joy 
to  grief  occasion  the  greatest  shocks,  and 
produce  the  most  durable  effects.  Vet  actual 
losses,  or  disappointments,  in  pecuniary 
speculations,  do  not  appear,  observes  Dr. 
Burrowes,  to  occasion  insani^  so  frequently 
as  unexpected  or  immense  wealth.  In  the 
six  months  succeeding  the  numerous  failures 
of  the  winter  182.^-6,  there  were  fewer 
returns  to  the  commissioners  for  Ikensing 
madhouses,  of  insane  persons  in  the  London 
district,  t^ian  in  any  corresponding  period 
for  many  years  before. 

Intense  thought,  or  abstraction,  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  circolation.    Ma- 


thematiciana  hav9  been  knowui  says  Dr. 
Burrowes,  to  pass  days  and  nights  without 
sleep,  from  being  too  dee]riy  engaged  in 
some  intricate  calculations.  This  a^hsence  of 
sleep  is  obviously  the  result  of  excessive 
action  of  the  brain,  which,  if  not  relieved, 
must  soon  run  on  to  delirium.  Extraordi- 
nary wakefulness  is  the  signal  of  nature, 
therefore,  for  susiiending  such  pursuits. 

Other  effects  in  abundance  may  be  col- 
lected, not  usnally  assigned  among  the  re- 
sults of  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
bmly,  and  yet  as  indisputably  such  as  any 
that  have  been  already  noticed.  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes marks  tlie  charming  of  warts  as  an 
itistance.  The  rapid  change  of  the  hair  to 
white,  is  plainly  another.  The  very  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  is  changed — lust  heats — 
fear  and  aversk>n  cool.  The  m«/  de  pttyt 
arises  from  a  moral  source—  prodncing,  on 
the  evidence  of  physicians,  positive  organic 
effects  -  the  lungs  are  fonnd  adhering  to  the 
pleura,  &c. 

The  moral  causes  hitherto  enumerated 
originate  in  the  individual;  but  there  are 
others,  which  seem  to  spring  from-the  exist- 
ing condition  and  circumstances  of  society. 
The  more  artificial  is  the  state  of  society, 
the  more  active  are  such  causes — the  more 
extensively  they  multiply  and  operate.  In- 
dulgence, indolence,  the  vices  of  refinement, 
make  men  more  susceptible  and  irritable — 
more  se^siti^-e  to  impressions,  and  of  course 
more  liable  to  insanity.  Intense  pursuits  of 
any  kind — high  cultivation — morals,  reli- 
gion, politics,  produce  intellectual  disorders. 
The  lower  classes,  too,  tiiough  exempt  from 
these  concomitants  of  habitual  luxuiy  and 
intense  cultivation,  provoke  disease  by  ex- 
cesses— drunkenness  and  intemperance — 
producing  thus  the  very  effect  which  extreme 
refinement  and  fastidiousness  do  among  the 
higher— that  is,  grater  susceptibility. 

A  very  striking  relation,  moreover,  is  ob- 
servable in  insanity  to  public  events.  Pinel 
speaks  of  the  immense  numbers  of  insane, 
during  the  more  violent  fervours  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and  Dr.  Halloran  ob- 
served the  same  in  the  Ust  rebellion  of  Ire- 
land. Something  very  like  it  is  risible  at 
this  moment,  but  more  particulariy  among 
the  Orangemen.  Dr.  Rush .  again,  has  re- 
corded many  effects  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, both  on  the  mind  and  the  body.  In 
the  beginning  of  a  battle,  the  enthusiasm  of 
both  officers  and  men  excited  great  tktnt: 
and  at  the  first  onset  a  glow  of  heat,  even  in 
the  severest  cold,  was  perceptible  in  both  enrm. 
Soldiers  were  found  dead  m  the  field  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  without  any  sign  of 
wound,  injury,  or  exhaustion— apparently 
from  emotion.  Diseases,  unobserved  before, 
he  says,  appeared  on  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  war. 

Among  the  moral  causes  of  intellectual 
derangement,  religion  has  been  enumerated,  . 
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nninly  beemiM  to  mainr  iosane  penont  huf 
been  posaeMed  by  religioui  hallucinations. 
£zcited  to  excess,  erery  emotion  and  passion 
is  capable  of  bringing  on  madness— if  so, 
religion,  calculated  as  are  its  tremendous 
considerations  to  influence  our  feelings,  may 
veil  be  supposed,  by  possibility,  to  be  a  cause 
of  insanity.  But  still,  though  the  hallucina- 
tion be  a  religiotts  one,  the  real  source  of  in- 
sanity may  be  the  very  reverse  of  religion, 
and  thus  the  religious  hallucination  itself, 
rather  be  the  effect,  than  the  cause  of  in- 
aanity.  Generally,  those  who  go  mad  through 
religion,  as  it  is  called,  are  people  of  sus- 
ceptible temperaments,  or  very  weak  heads. 
Injudicious  preachers,  addressing  themselves, 
as  they  chiefly  do,  to  the  weak  and  unin- 
formed, may  readily  shake  an  addled  under- 
standing, it  is  qiiite  idle,  to  impute  the 
effect,  as  most  people  do,  to  the  mysticism  of 
the  tenets  inculcated,  or  to  the  intenseness, 
with  which  abstract  theology  is  cultivated,  or 
to  the  subject  of  religion  being  impressed  too 
ardently  on  persons  too  young  or  too  much 
uninformed  to  comprehexid  it  It  is  obviously 
much,  more  to  the  purpose  to  look  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  perceptive  and  reason- 
ing powers  actually  were,  before  religion 
appeared  to  bring  on  derangement  Dr. 
Borrowea's  great  experience  goes  to  show 
that  the  effect  springs  immediately  from  some 
perversion  of  religion,  or  the  discussion  or 
adoption  of  novel  and  extravagant  doctrines, 
at  a  juncture,  when  the  understanding,  from 
other  causes,  is  already  shaken.  Nor  does 
he  recollect  one  instance  of  insanity,  arising 
apparently  from  a  religious  source,  where 
the  party  had  been  trndisturbeH  about  opinions. 
It  appeared  to  him,  always  to  originate  dur- 
ing the  conflict  between  opposite  doctrines 
be/ore  eonvictwn  was  determined.  While 
the  mind  is  in  auapense  from  the  dread  of 
doing  wrong  in  matters  of  conscience,  and 
the  balance  is  poised  between  old  and  new 
doctrines,  involving  salvation,  the  feelings 
are  excited,  says  he,  to  a  morbid  degree  of 
sensibility.  In  so  irritable  a  state,  an  in- 
cident, which  at  any  other  time  would  pass 
nnheeded,  will  dicit  the  latent  spark,  and 
inflame  the  mind  to  madness.  Dr.  Halloran, 
who  had  capital  opportunities  for  observation, 
remarked,  that  in  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum, 
where  Catholics  in  proportion  to  Protestants 
are  ten  to  one,  no  instance  of  mental  de- 
rangement, from  this  cause,  occurred  among 
the  Catholics,  hut  several  among  protestant 
diuenttrs.  The  fact  is—and  very  important 
it  18  to  the  present  purpose — Catholic  mini- 
sters will  not  permit  their  flocks  to  discuss 
the  snliject  of  doctrines— distrust  in  these 
matters^— doctrines  or  discipline — is  de- 
nounced at  once  as  stark  heresy.  Tlie 
moraenit  of  peril— as  to  insane  effects  we 
mean — is  when  old  opinions  in  matters  of 
faitJb  are  wavering,  or  the  adoption  of  new 
ones  recent,  and  not  yet  quietly  subsided ; 


and  from  this  peril  the  CathoUc  to  obviously 
protected,  whUst  the  Protestant,  with  our 
freedom  of  discussion,  is  pre-eminently  ex- 
posed to  it  The  Methodists  are  charged  with 
making  more  lunatics  than  any  other  sect ; 
but  the  truth  seems  to  be — which  explains  the 
matter  very  satisfactorily— tlieir  converts  are 
more  numerouk  than  those  of  any  other 
sect,  in  the  class  to  which  such  doctrines  are 
mainly  directed,  and  tliey  have  had,  besides, 
we  take  it,  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  weaker 
heads  in  that  class. 

But  these  moral  causes — numerous  as 
they  are,  and  rapab  e  of  exciting  lunac}'  to  a 
fearful  extent — are  very  far  from  being  the 
most  general  causes  of  insanity.  It  is  only 
where  the  frame  is  highly  susceptible,  or 
where  the  cause  is  vehement  or  excessive, 
that  morbid  effects  are  produced  by  them. 
The  direct  physical  causes  are  far  more  ex- 
tensive in  their  occurrence,  and  among  these 
the  very  chiefest  is  hereditary  predisposition. 
Esquirol-r-a  man  of  no  slight  authority  in 
these  matters—assigns  150  out  of  264,  in 
his  private  practice ;  and  Dr.  Burro wes— of 
at  least  equal  weight  and  experience— says, 
he  has  dearly  ascertained  this  predisposition 
in  six-seventns  of  the  whole  of  his  patients, 
and  scarcely  seems  to  doubt  its  existence  in 
many  of  the  remaining  seventh ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  herediury  source 
is  often  great,  from  the  perverse  concealments 
of  the  friends.  And,  indeed,  so  general  is 
the  internal  conviction,  if  not  the  professed 
belief  of  the  reality  and  extensiveness  of 
hereditary  influence,  that  jiothing  is  more 
frequent  than  the  remark,  when  eccentrici- 
ties are  observed  in  individuals,  "  chere  is 
madness  in  the  family — the  father  or  mother 
was  insane."  Constitntional  peculiarities, 
which  physicians,  after  their  learned  manner, 
call  idiosyncracies,  are,  in  numerous  respects, 
of  the  commonest  occurrence,  and  need  only 
to  be  alluded  to,  in  a  few  particulars,  to  con- 
vince us  they  are  more  extensive  than  seems 
to  be  generally  supposed,  though  everybody's 
actufu  experience  must  furnish  him  numerous 
instances.  Shell-fish  are  offensive  to  some 
stomachs— some  fruits  in  like  manner — the 
odour  of  particular  flowers — and  these  pecu- 
liarities are  known  to  descend  through  suc- 
cessive generations.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  hear  a  person  say — I  cannot  bear 
such  or  such  a  thing,  nor  could  my  father 
before  me.  One  man,  again,  inherits  gout, 
anotlier  consumption,  another  scrofula, 
another  apoplexy,  and  propagates  it  Some 
physicians  have  Encouraged  the  notion  that 
hereditary  disorders,  and  insanity  among 
them,  appear  only  in  every  other,  that  is,  in 
every  third  individual  in  lineal  descent,  but 
apparently  without  authority.  Here  and 
there,  in  an  individual,  the  disease  may  not 
develop— but  no  such  ruU,  remarks  Dr. 
Biirrowcs,  is  observable. 

No  fact,  indeed,  is  more  incontrovertible 
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tb«i  the  hereditariness  of  intantty,  and  no 
where  is  the  effect  more  decisive  than  among 
tribes  or  families,  where,  in  the  well-under- 
stood language  of  the  cattle  breeder,  they 
breed  in  and  in.  In  our  own  country,  here- 
ditary insanity  is  more  common  in  the  higher 
ranks  than  in  the  lower— taking,  we  mean, 
numbers  for  numbers ;  and  they  confessedly 
more  frequently  marry  with  those  of  their 
own  rank,  and  often  among  their  own  fami- 
lies. Examples  are  said  to  be  most  numer- 
ous in  old  Scotch  families ;  and  insanity  is 
known  to  be  more  common  in  Scotland  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  centuries 
ago,  the  Scots  were  aware  of  the  tendency, 
and  provided  against  it — when  a  Scot  was 
afflicted  with  a  disease  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagatKd,  the  sons  were  emasculated,  and  the 
-  daughters  banished,  and  any  female  affected 
by  such  disease,  and  pregnant,  was  burnt 
alive.*  Of  all  people,  perhaps,  the  Jews 
have  most  pertinaciously  intermarried  with 
each  other,  and  hence  insanity  is  believed  to 
he  more  frequent  among  them.  One  of  the 
youngest  patients  Dr.  Burrowes  ever  had 
under  his  care,  was  a  member  of  a  renpect- 
able  Jewish  family ;  both  father  and  mother 
were  insane,  and  six  brothers  and  sisters, 
like  himself,  became  deranged  as  they  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  Quakers, 
also,  intermarry  very  much,  and  among  them 
insanity  is  more  than  usually  prevalent  Mr. 
Tnke,  of  the  York  Retreat,  computes  one  in 
two  hundred,  and  apparently,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  tills  cause. 

Medical  men  distinguish  insanity  into 
types,  or  forms,  or  species — mania,  melan- 
choly, hypochondriasis,  &c.,  but  these  several 
forms  apparently  propagate  indiscriminately 
— that  is,  the  maniac  may  beget  a  melan- 
cholic, and  the  contrary.  Several  forms  of 
insanity,  with  various  degrees  of  inteUectual 
capacity,  are  sometimes  developed  in  a  large 
family.  Of  one,  Dr.  Burrowes  observes — 
"  One  son  has  transcendent  talents,  the  se- 
cond is  inferior,  the  third  has  been  for  years 
in  a  state  of  fatuity,  and  the  fourth  is  an 
idiot  That  gfeat  wit  and  madness  are  nearly 
allied  is  not  a  poetical  fiction — but  the  one  is 
rarely,  the  other  generally,  an  inheritance." 

Sometimes  it  shows  itsdf  merely  in  eccen- 
tricities. Individuals  are  often  distinguished 
by  singularity  of  ideas  or  pursuits — or  by  equi- 
page or  dress  unlike  any  body  else.  Generally 
there  must  be  some  obliquity  in  the  percep 
tion  and  judgment  of  such  persons — "  They 
certainly,**  says  Dr.  B.,  '*  do  not  perceive  the 
difference  between  themselves  and  the  gene- 
rality (he  is  not  speaking  of  mere  fops),  and 
many  of  these  eccentricities,  it  is  observable, 
if  unnoticed  or'  unchecked,  grow  more  de- 
rided with  time,  and  ripen  at  last  into  per^ 
feci  insanity/* 

Nor  does  the  hereditary  tendency,  or  pre- 

*  Boctliiui  d«  Vet.  Scot  Moribus. 


disposition,  always  break  out  into  actoal 
madness,  nor  are  the  offspring  always  in- 
evitably doomed  to  experience  the  calamity 
to  the  full  extent.  It  will  sometimes  also  lie 
dormant  tiU  old  age,  and  then  appear ;  and 
generally  some  preity  strong  excitement 
seems  required  to  develop  it.  But  there  are 
apparentiy  the  seeds  and  the  soil,  and  there 
must  always  be  danger  of  these  seeds  taking 
root,  and  maturing  tiieir  fruits.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  decidedly  in  cases  where  there 
exists  insanity,  or  the  tendency,  in  both 
parents,  that  the  effect  is  more  inevitable. 
Where  only  one  parent  is  «o  disposed,  the 
whole  of  a  family  are  rarely  affected.  Some 
of  the  offspring,  in  other  matters  plainly,  and, 
no  doubt,  in  this  respect,  partidLe  more  of 
one  parent  than  the  other.  The  child  that 
resembles  the  insane  parent  in  features  or 
complexion,  will  probably  resemble  him  in 
constitution  and  disposition.  Dr.  Burrowes 
speaks  of  questions  being  put  to  him,  pro- 
fessionally, by  partiescontemplating  marriage, 
when  it  was  known  insani^  had  existed  in 
the  progenitor  of  one  or  the  other — ^whether, 
for  instance,  a  person  bom  of  parents  de- 
scended from  an  insane  family,  but  not  them- 
selves insane,  was  capable  of  propagating  it 
— ^to  which,  supported  by  his  own  experience, 
he  answered,  yes.  And,  again,  whether  a 
child, bom  be/ore  insanity  had  been  devek)ped 
in  either  parent,  was  as  liable  to  become  in- 
sane as  one  bom  after  it  had  been  developed 
— ^to  which  he  replied,  of  coarse,  yes,  if  the 
insanity  were  hereditary,  but  no,  if  it  were 
adventitious,  that  is,  originating  with  the  in- 
dividuaL  Dr.  Burrowes  hesitatea  about  the 
child  bom  after  the  develonroent  of  adven- 
titious madness.  Yet  why  he  should,  we  see 
not  All  hereditary  insanity  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  was  then  adventitious.  And  in 
the  same  page  of  his  most  valuable  work,  of 
which  we  have  made  so  liberal  use.  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes must  have  thought  so,  when  he  him- 
self remarked  the  predisposition  must  have 
originated  in  some  one — it  could  not  have 
mn  to  the  creation. 

Now  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  Co  other 
causes  of  the  physical  kind,  for  which  we 
must  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  evidence 
of  physicians,  because  such  matters  do  not 
come  in  a  manner  sufficientiy  direct  and  ob- 
vious before  the  cognizance  of  unprofessional 
persons.  Many  of  these,  and  indeed  the 
chief  of  them,  pass  under  the  name  of 
sympathiesf  by  which  is  meant,  in  plain 
terms,  where  one  organ  i8..injured,  and  ano- 
ther, somehow  or  other,  is  simultaneously  or 
consecutively  affected.  A  blow  on  the  head 
will  disturb  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
even  disorganize  it ;  and  vice  vertd,  the  in- 
jury of  this  organ  will  sometimes  oc;jca8ion 
mental  disturbance — so  will  secretions  of 
morbid  bile— obstractions  of  the  biliary  ducts 
bry  gall  stones — spasms,  &c.  In  the  Cork 
Asylum,  Dr.  Halk»ran  found    100   out    of 
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1370  insmiie  horn  dronkeimess }  the  Vtwer  is 
confesMdly  sffected  by  Mrdant  spirito,  and 
tlms  mpptarenttf  br  sympathy — for  want  of  a 
better  naaie-^tlie  brain.  Id  tibe  hoiipUala  of 
Buu,  alao,  165  oat  of  2507  were  insane 
fpoai  dninkeniiesa,  and  of  these  59  women — 
notwithstanding  tJie  supposed  comparatire 
flobriety  of  the  French  p^>ple. 

The  morbCd  state  of  the  riscera  occupied 
in  concocting  the  chyle  is,  again,  sympathe- 
tically, a  canse  of  mental  derangement.  Ir- 
ritations in  the  stomach,  through  the  same 
mjvteriotts  agency,  ts  a  more  frequent  cause 
than  ia  nsunlly  imagined.  Long  continued 
nausea— ami  violent  sea-sickness  havepro- 
dnced  mania  within  Dr.  Burrowes's  own 
knowledge  in  three  instances.  Irritations  of 
the  intestines,  also — ^worms — bad  diet— ep- 
pnrently,  are  frequent  causes  of  sympathetic 
irritafiion  of  the  brain.  Reciprocal  sympa- 
thies between  the  brain  and  the  uterine 
system  ave  frequent  and  better  known. 
Puerperal  mania  is  quite  common.  Of  fifty- 
seren  cases,  not  more  than  half  were  con- 
nected with  hereditary  predisposition.  Scro- 
fvla  is  a  frightful  cause  of  insanity,  and  of 
the  moat  inveterate  eharacter--for  acrofula 
is  almoat  the  de^air  of  roediciae. 

Different  temperaments  appear  to  some 
physicians  to  predispose  to  particular  species 
of  iosaoitjr— die  sanguine,  to  mania — ^the 
nerrom,  to  boA  mania  and  what  is  termed 
monomania — die  drv  or  melsDcholic,  cha- 
racterised by  timidity  and  inquietude,  to 
raelanciioljr — the  moist  and  choleric,  to  ma- 
nia and  melancholy,  and  sometimes  to  fs- 
tnit^'-^^he  «poplectic,  with  a  large  head,  to 
fatuity;  but  this  seems  putting  the  matter 
too  g^raHy,  though,  doubtless,  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  announce  the  nature  of 
approaching  diseases. 

Of  the  influence,  again,  of  the  planets  and 
the  moon — notwithstanding  the  name  of  lu- 
natics, and  the  vulgar  impressions — no 
proof  whatever  exists.  Yet  physicians  of 
emioeiice — ^Mead  even — have  said-—"  The 
nvinga  of  mad  people  kept  lunar  periods, 
accompanied  by  epileptic  fits*"  The  moon, 
sppareotly,  is  equally  innocent  of  the  thou- 
sand tliiaga  ascribed  to  her.  When  the  pa- 
iox3rams  of  mad  people  do  occur  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.  Dr.  B.  inclines  to  explain  the 
matter  thna:^ — ^*  Maniacs  are,  in  general, 
light  aleepers ;  therefore,  like  the  dog  which 
bays  the  moon,  and  many  othfer  animals, 
remarked  aa  heing  always  uneasy  when  it  is 
at  the  fun,  tiiey  are  disturbed  by  the  IliUing 
riiadovs  of  c!ottds,  which  are  reflected  on 
the  earth  and  surrounding  objects.  Thus 
the  lunatic  converts  shadows  into  images  of 
terror ;  and,  equally  with  all  whom  '  reason 
%fats  not,'  is  filled  with  alarm,  and  becomes 
distressed  and  noisy.*^ 

But  there  are  still  other  physical  causes 
ohieh  demand  our  notice,  and  among  these 
the  most  conspicuous  are  tUtordert  o/  ctroi- 


UOion  "totally  dMnct  from  (fliaotden  of 
cimdatkm  originating  from  withont--whe& 
the  blood  is  either  excessive  or  defective. 

£xtemsl  hea&— ^wfn-dif^o/Wi-^violenteir 
ereiae — spirits — stimulating  aliments,  and 
medicinea— mechanical  injuries — idl  excite 
the  circulation.  Any  of  these  stiomli  are 
capable  of  producing  the  diseases  usually 
called  nervoiU'-moat  of  which  probably  on-  > 
ginate  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  lead,  first  or  last,  to  perfect  insanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  circulation  be  de- 
fective, the  fiinctions  of  the  brain  cannot  pro- 
perly be  performed.  Such  is  the  eonditioo 
of  those  who  lAre  in  a  state  of  falaity. 

Here  then  is  a  view — imperfect  confessedly 
-*of  the  main  causes  of  insanity — consisting, 
first,  of  moral  causes,  that  is,  chiefly  of  ex- 
cessive emotions,  which  operate,  sooner  or 
later,  upon  the  circulation,  and  are  thus 
eventually  physieal  ones;  next  of  what  are 
originally  physicatT-hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, which  seema  to  amount  to  coustitational 
8usceptibility->-sympathies,  that  is,  loeal  and 
onpanic  disorders,  which  consecottvdy  affsct 
the  braitt^-and,  finally,  diaorden  of  the 
nerves  and  the  drcnlachm. 

The  medical  man,  who  contents  himself 
widi  obsetving— above  all  who  renounces  the 
mental  theory,  and  gives  up  the  expectation 
of  curing  madness,  by  retu^tUmg,  ia  appa- 
rently in  the  right  coorae.  Hie  proximate 
cause — to  far  aa  we  can  see  and  act  uponit 
— is  always  physical— ^Always  deranging  or- 
gans-Hind anatomy— ^morbid  anatomy  sad 
physiolopy— 4s  thus  of  more  importance  than 
philosophy.  No  mental  remedies  are  to  be 
hoped  ft>r.  We  koow  not  how  the  intelleet 
is  generated — ^Ita  ideas  furnished,  or  multi- 
plied, or  modified,  independent  of  corporeal 
agency.  The  disturbance  of  the  brain  pro- 
ceeds from  the  same  source.  The  exciting 
disease  must  be  attacked  in  its  seat  and  sta<^ 
tion  what  will  sure  there,  wiU  probably 
cure  die  insanity,  which  appears  to  depend 
upon  it  Be  the  cause  moral  or  physKsl* 
the  body — the  .orgaiia— die  constitution,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  the  diseased  point,  and 
the  subject  of  medical  treatment 

Upon  diose  who  are  yet  sane,  and  upon 
those  who  are  the  subject  of  hereditary  taint, 
the  necesaitjr  for  caution  should  be  early  and 
perseveringiy  inculcated ;  and  the  more  the 
cause  is  understood  and  felt,  surely,  the  more 
irresistibly  wOl  such  caution  operate.  Avoid 
exciting  occasions.  The  oftpring  of  the  in- 
sane has  doable  motives  for  shunning  them  ; 
and  if  he  must  marry,  let  him  match  with  a 
gane  person,  though,  as  Rousseau  said,  **  he 
be  a  king,  and  she  be  the  hangman's  daugh** 
ter."  Useful  lessons  may  be  taken  firom  the 
catde-breeder— judicious  crossing  will  wear 
out  the  taint 

But  though  nothing  is  to  be  done,  men- 
tally, with  the  actuslly  insane,  moral 
discipline  is  as  indispeatable  m  medical 
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treatment ;  for  extenul  oUecti,  aooordtng 
to  circttmBUncea,  are  all  calculated  to 
exacerbate  or  to  Boothe  :  and  here,  accord- 
ingly, 18  an  ample  field  for  the  emplo3nment 
of  the  best  intelligence  either  of  the  pro- 
fessional or  unprofessional  attendant;  and 
of  coarse  the  more  sensible  and  intelligent 
will  be  the  more  effective  agent.  Few  rules 
can  be  laid  down—etery  case  requires  its 
own  treatment.  No  individuals  are  precisely 
aHke,  and  in  insanity,  less  than  in  any  other 
disoitier,  apparently,  are  aasimilations  to  be 
looked  for.  *'  Never,  however,' '  says  Dr.  B., 
"exercise  the  mind  of  the  insane  in  the, 
sense  of  his  delirium — never  oppose  his 
morbid  ideas,  affections,  or  inclinations — 
but  rather  by  diversity  of  impressions,  give 
rise  to  new  ideas  and  feelings,  and  thus,  by 
exciting  fresh  moral  emotions,  revive  the 
dormant  foculties — and  never  commit  your- 
self by  promise ;  but  if*  inadvertently,  a 
promise  be  given,  adhere  to  it,  unless  the 
folfifanent  will  obviously  be  attended  with 
worse  consequences  than  the  breach  of  it'* 

The  critical  period  is  when  the  bodily 
disease  is  giving  way.  Generally,  returning 
reason  follows,  as  an  effect  of  its  cause  $  and 
if  it  do  not,  the  case  becomes  hopeless.  The 
least  glimmer  of  reason  should  be  cherished 
and  encouraged ;  but  the  common  mind  and 
the  cultivated  will  not  bear  being  treated 
idUEe.  This  is  the  moment  to  reason  with 
the  patient — ^to  talk  to  him  as  to  a  rational 
person — to  assist  in  expelling  fading  illusions 
— to  soothe  remaining  irritations— to  repress 
his  impatience  for  freedom. 

In  the  worst  cases,  the  first  symptom  of 
returning  reason  is  usually  some  sense  of 
the  decencies  of  life — the  dropping  of  some 
pertinent  remark,  or  asking  some  appro- 
priate question,  though  hesitatingly,  relative 
to  his  own  situation,  or  that  of  his  fkinily,  or 
giving  way  to  his  former  obstinate  defence 
of  delusions.  SonletUnes  convalescence  an- 
nounces itself  by  the  gradual  revival  of  the 
moral  affections,  and  the  feelings  are  often 
moved  to  tears.  "  No  augury,"  says  Dr.  B., 
**is  more  favourable  than  such  emotions; 
though  feeble  and  traniient,  they  should  be 
encouraged,  and  every  effort  of  returning 
reflection  be  guided  with  a  gentle  and  im- 
perceptible hand.  No  mistakes  should  be 
noticed,  lest  the  exposure  shock  and  dis- 
courage him.  If  painful  recollections  rise  on 
reasoning  on  any  remaining  delusion,  the 
subject  must  be  changed,  and  resumed  on  a 
more  favourable  occasion.  All  questions 
relative  to  domestic  matters  should  be 
answered  promptly,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  excite,  but  discreetly  and  shortly.  The 
very  flood  of  reminiscences  endangers,  and 
the  difficulty,  of  course,  is  in  hitting  the 
medium. 

The  memory  is  more  impaired  than  is 
generally  suspected.  Lunatics  recognise 
readily  ;  but  that  appears  to  be  the  «M^/Mr/ 


of  memory  unimpaired.  But  the  ditforence 
in  individuals  is  immense — to  some,  the 
retrospect  is  a  perfect  blank— to  others  like 
a  dream — whilst  others  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  realities  of  it ;  some  refer  to  it  with 
indifference — some  with  thankfulness  for 
escape — others  with  pain  and  abhorrence. 
Of  course  they  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
The  most  satisfactory  sign  of  convalescence 
is  the  fading  of  long  delusions,  and  not  re- 
placed by  new  ones — especially  if  the  patient 
allows  them  to  have  been  delusions.  To 
reason  with  a  lunatic  is  folly — to  oppose  or 
deny  his  hallucination  is  worse,  because  it  is 
sure  to  exasperate.  If  we  wish  to  make  an 
impression  on  him,  it  must  be  by  talking  at 
him,  not  to  him.  Though  he  wUl  not  listen 
to  what  is  addressed  to  him,  he  will  readily 
apply  what  bears  upon  his  own  situation, 
more  forcibly  than  any  body  else  can  do. 
To  break  the  chain  of  morbid  ideas  by 
fraud,  trick,  terror,  or  surprise,  is  always 
hazardous.  The  chances  are  greatly  against 
success,  and  failure  makes  matters  worse. 
Nothing  is  found  of  equal  effect  with  en- 
gaging the  confidence  of  the  patient  A 
cheerful,  encouraging,  and  friendly  address 
—kind,  but  firm  manners — ^patient  to  hear, 
but  prudent  in  answering — never  making  a 
promise  that  cannot  safely  be  performed,  and 
when  made,  never  to  break  it — ^vigilant  and 
decided — ^prompt  to  control  when  necessary ; 
and  willing,  but  cautious,  in  removing  it 
when  once  imposed — **  lliese  are  the  quali- 
ties," says  Dr.  B.,  *'  which  will  always  acquire 
the  good  will  and  re8pect  of  lunatics,  and  a 
command  over  them  that  will  accomplish 
what  force  can  never  attain." 

From  all  which  it  must  be  evident  that 
great  personal  and  individual  attention  is 
indispensable.  No  hope,  generally,  can  there 
be  of  success,  where  patients  are  huddled 
together,  and  treated,  in  classes,  all  on  one 
system.  There  must  be  great  separation, 
and  constant  vigilance  and  inspection,  and 
this  involves  great  expttitt.  Asylums,  sup- 
ported by  contributions,  or  by  counties,  well 
attended  to  and  superintended — ^where 
money-making  is  not  the  object  of  the 
institutions — seem  to  be  the  only  means  of 
effecting  material  good,  and  especially  among 
the  poor.  These  institutions  are  every-where 
spreading.  Liberal,  but  not  extravagant  re- 
muneration should  be  given  to  conductors- 
rewards  in  proportion  to  curas — every  en- 
couragement given  to  personal  care  and 
kindness— all  useless  and  severe  restraint 
forbidden — and  the  forbiddance  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  superiors. 


ON  TIME. 


TlMB  by  momeuts  ctralsi  away 
Fiiti  Ute  hour,  and  then  the  day, 
9inali  thf  daily  Iom  ^ppeani, 
Yet  it  toon  amouuit  tu  yetfa. 
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LrTERATURE  OP  RUSSIA. 

(From  the  Foreign  Review,  No.  IV.) 

The  literature  of  Russia  is  but  imperfectly 
known  to  her  immediate  neighbours,  and 
still  less  in  this  country;  yet  a  lang^uagc 
spoken  by  nearly  forty  millions  of  people, 
containing  upwards  of  eighty  thousand 
printed  works,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  deserve  some  attention,  and  to  possess 
some  treasures  for  the  reward  of  the  diligent 
student* 

Had  any  one,  half  a  century  ago,  inquired 
whether  the  Germans  possessed  a  literature, 
he  would  probably  have  been  told,  either 
that  '*  High  Dutch"  was  the  most  barbarous 
and  dissonant  of  modem  idioms,  utterly  in- 
capable of  eloquent  or  elegant  expression ; 
or  that  their  only  writers  were  dull  com- 
mentators, and  insufferable  pedants — ^for  the 
very  idea  of  German  poetry  was  an  absur- 
dity. Our  conclusions  on  Russian  are 
about  as  accurate :  we  meet  with  mis-spelt, 
ugly-looking  names,  which  we  at  once  de- 
clare to  be  unpronounceable,  and  then  affirm 
that  the  language  is  a  most  miserable 
janron. 

But  the  Russian  Yiuiguage  has  powers 
and  capabilities.  No  tongue,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  combines,  in  a  greater 
degree,  the  qualities  which  render  lan- 
guage a^eeable  in  itself,  and  a  compre- 
hensive interpreter  of  thought  It  is  so- 
norous, varied,  harmonious ;  equally  adapted 
to  the  terrible  and  the  pathetic,  the  gay 
and  the  plaintive ;  the  sublime  and  the 
familiar;  Exceedingly  rich  and  copious, 
abounding  in  synonyms,  and  susceptible  of 
bold  and  signilicant  combinations.  It  is  en- 
abled, moreover,  to  render,  by  different 
forms  of  the  same  primitive  word,  those  de- 
licate nuances  and  shades  of  expression, 
which  otherwise  demand  a(}junct  terms — 
a  circumstance  highly  favourable  not  only  to 
precision,  but  to  condensation  and  rapidity. 
In  fact,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  five 
or  six  words  in  English  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  two  in  Russian.  As  a  vehicle  for 
poetry,  it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  most  mo- 
dem European  languages,  from  its  nu- 
merous polysyllabic  words,  its  great  variety 
of  accent,  and  its  abundant  store  of  poetic 
terms.    Some  writers  have  pretended  to  find 

•  Rosiia.  has  mtnniHsed  almmt  every  produc- 
tiiDB  of  cmiiK'Bce  belonging  to  Uie  literBtuiei.f  other 
cooDtriea.  It  poMcnea  many  tmnslationa  of  Hyroo, 
Moore,  Scott,  &c.  although  foirifrn  nuiuea  are  fre- 

JneDtlV  ao  metaaiorphoaed  in  tbe  Hqumo,  riiat  it  is 
ifficuft  to  reeoffniae  them :  for  imlaDce,  Moure  ia 
reodensd  Mar;  HooaBeaa;  Ruaao.au  that  uoleM  tlte 
r.ame  be  already  fcnowii,  theie  is  great  danger  of 
•uettiDif  it  iucoriectly,  in  tTOMlating  it  from  the 
Raaaiao  characteia ;  for  who  would  decipher  in  sach 
worda  as  Geio,  Gcrd,  Kuper.  Vuiet,  tlie  iiainea  of 
Hereau,  Heard.  Cooper,  and  WooUettl  Some  of  tbe 
titles  of  *  Valter  SIloUs'  oovela  have  andrreoue  a 
citange,  the  Fugitive  being  sabaiiiuied  for  that  of 
Waverl^y,  aodUM  Pontans  fur  Old  Mortality. 


a  striking  analogy  between  tfac  Latin  nd 
tlie  Rassian  ;  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  detect  any  similitude  exoept  in  a  few  soli- 
tary instances-  lii  the  mimes  of  familiar 
objects,  and  the  verbs  used  to  express  ordi- 
nary actions*  there  is  not  the  s%htest  re« 
sembUnce;  nor  do  we  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  one  to  find  a  single  sen« 
tence  in  which  he  could  make  out  the  sense 
of  two  words,  merely  by  being  acquainted 
with  Latin.  There  is,  however,  one  pecu- 
liarity common  to  both  languages,  namely* 
the  want  of  the  articles,  l^is  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  defect ;  yet,  in  reading  Russian, 
we  have  rarely  found  difficulty  or  perplexitv, 
as  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  generally 
used  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  those  eases 
where  it  would  occasion  ambiguity.  Of  the 
successive  changes  which  the  language  has 
undergone,  of  ^  influence  of  the  Mongol 
dialect  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  of  earlier  literary  records  and 
monuments,  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
speak. 

In  Russia,  as  in  onr  own  country,  the  ear- 
liest writers  were  chroniclers  and  ecclesias- 
tical annalists.  Historical  and  moral  tales 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  with  traditional 
narratives  and  ballads,  constituted  for  several 
ages  all  the  literature  of  Russia.  With  the 
dynasty  of  Romanov  commences  the  mo- 
dem history  of  Russian  literature.  On  this 
event  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  go- 
vernment; towns  and  fortresses  were  erected 
in  Siberia ;  commerce  wss  extended,  manu- 
factures were  established;  public  schools 
were  founded ;  the  clei^  brought  with  them 
from  the  Universities  of  Italy  and  Poland  a 
taste  for  polite  learning;  and  in  1682,  an 
academy  was  founded  at  Moscow,  for  the 
study  of  theology,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
the  liberal  sciences.  Literature,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  flourished  even  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  the^Great;  and,  notwith- 
standing bis  extensive  patronage,  he  lived 
not  to  behokl  the  seed  which  he  had  sown 
spring  up  and  luxuriate.  Tbe  language, 
too,  was  inundated  at  that  time  by  a  number 
of  foreign  words ;  while  the  style  employed 
in  composition  was  vague  and  unsettled,  nor 
was  there  any  model  of  sufficient  authority 
to  serve  as  a  standard.  The  Metropolitan 
of  Novgorod,  Theophanes  Prokopovitcli 
(1681-1736),  is  almost  the  only  writer  of 
the  period  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
force  of  his  compositions ;  and  some  speci- 
mens of  his  sacred  oratory,  notwithstanding 
their  blemishes,  deserve  to  be  considered 
models  of  commanding  etoqaence  and  pow- 
erful thought.  Prince  Antiocb  Dmitrievich 
Kantemir,  the  next  who  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, wss  an  individual  of  itsre  and  truly 
estimable  qualities,  not  more  distinguished 
by  the  splendour  of  his  birth,  than  by  his 
devoted  attachment  to  liteAture  and  the 
sciences*     A  soldier— for  he  accompanied 
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hi»  Mmi,  te  Hnpodir  of  Mridml*,  in  « 
campalga  isnMt  Fania,  in  171»-a  diplo- 
matist, in  vkieh  qaality  Im  Tinted  both 
our  own  eonntiy  and  Finnce;  s  courtier, 
high  in  faTonr  with  bis  sovereign— he,  ne- 
vertheless, preferred  to  ell  these  titles  those 
of  pbikMwpher  and  poet.  In  an  exceedingly 
Interesting  sketch,  entitled,  *<  An  Evening 
with  Kantemir,**  Batiushkov  has  given  a 
eoaversatfen  between  the  Prince,  Montei- 

2 lien,  and  an  Abb^  The  two  latter  sarpriae 
e  ambssaador  in  his  study,  where  they  find 
him  aniTonnded  by  his  papers.  At  first  they 
imagine  him  oecnpied  with  oflkial  business, 
bvt  are  informed,  to  their  astonishment, 
thai  he  is  writing  verses— (verses  in  the 
kngoage  of  the  Scythians  and  Hyperbo- 
leans)  \  The  following  repfy,  made  l^  Kau- 
temir,  to  the  remarks  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher, touching  the  onpropitious  influence  of 
the  climate  of  Rossia,  may  serve  to  refute 
some  of  the  prejndiees,  even  yet  entertained, 
on  that  sobjeet 

**  I  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  of  a  fa- 
mily, whose  ancestors,  at  one  time,  sat  on 
the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire:  Greek 
blood,  therefore,  still  runs  in  my  veins, 
SMd  I  kite,  with  unfeigned  attsehneni, 
the  asnre  skies  and  ever-verdant  olive 
graves  of  the  Sonth.  In  my  youth  I  trar 
wUed  with  my  father,  the  inseparable  conip- 
pankm  and  loyal  friend  of  Feter  the  Great, 
and  visited  the  eztensivs  vales  of  Roa- 
sia,  from  the  Dnieper  to  tho  Caneaau»-->- 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  banks  of  the 
^orkros  Moskva.  1  know  both  the  oonntry 
and  ite  inhahitante :  the  hut  of  the  peasant 
Mid  the  lordly  tower  of  the  boysr  are  equally 
familiar  to  me.  Instructed  by  the  preceptt 
of  my  fiither,  who  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men  in  Europe,  trained  up  from 
my  earliest  yeara  in  the  school  of  philosophy 
and  experience,  sssociatfaig  continoally,  in 
the  ctoaest  intercourse,  with  strangers  of  all 
nations,  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  re- 
tain any  barbarous  prejudioes,  and  I  actus* 
temed  myself  to  oontemplato  my  country 
with  the  eye  of  an  impartial  observer.  At 
Versailles,  in  the  cabinet  of  your  sove- 
reign, in  the  presence  of  his  ministers,  I 
am  the  representative  of  the  monarch  of  a 
gnat  people ;  but  hete  among  friends,  and 
conversing  with  one  of  the  most  eminent 
goninses  of  Europe,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
speak  nareservo&y,  preferring  rather  to  be 
aecnsed  of  ignorance,  than  of  either  pre- 
jndice  or  iasincecity.  This  then  is  my 
answer:  you  know  what  Feter  accomplished 
for  Rnssia;  he  created  his  suiqects— no,  he 
oidy  developed  their  mental  powers,  and 
emdkatod  the  dineder  which  had  so  kmg 
oppressed  tlmm-^popolar  ignorance;  and 
nhder  his  guidance,  the  Russians  soon  showed 
that  talento  are  a  nniiwnal  property,  confined 
to  no  paiticttlartaoe  or  climate.    Eve  fifteen 

Mta  hiKl  ehysed,  ihal  ittnstcioiit  monarch 


beheld  the  firulto  of  his  own  labohrs  and 
those  of  his  co-operators:  all  the  arts  which 
are  anziUaiy  to  warfare  and  military  science 
nttained  to  perfection  during  his  reign.^  Our 
victories  announced  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
that  we  had  artillery,  fleets,  engineers,  expert 
and  active  seamen.  What  more  could  you 
expect  of  us  within  so  short  a  space  ? — in- 
tdlectual  treasures — the  fruits  of  science, 
the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  eloquence 
and  poetry  ?  Grant  us  but  time  and  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  you  shall  be  com- 
piled to  admit  that  we  are  not  destitote  of 
the  higher  powers  of  mind.  You  contend 
that  the  influence  of  climate  is  paramount 
I  admit  that  it  is  considerable,  yet  this  in- 
fluence (as  you  yourself  have  observed  in 
your  own  admirable  book)  is  considerably 
modified  and  weakened  by  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  bv  the  state  of  morals  and  of 
society.  Our  climate  itself,  too,  is  exceed- 
ingly varied.  Speaking  of  our  country, 
strangers  imagine  Muscovy  to  be  covered 
with  perpetual  snows— to  be  inhabited  by 
savages.  They  do  not  consider  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  Russia ;  they  forget  that,  at  the  very 
time  tliat  the  inhabitant  of  the  frozen  shores 
of  the  White  Sea  is  chasing  the  marten,  the 
more  fortunate  occupier  of  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  is  reaping  his  fertile  harvest.  Even 
die  nortiiem  regions  are  not  so  full  of  hor- 
ror, for  they  produce  all  that  the  cultivator 
of  their  fields  finds  requisite  for  his  wsnts. 
The  plough  is  the  foundation  of  society — the 
link  which  unites  its  members  together^  the 
support  of  the  laws ;  and  what  district  is 
there  thrrtoghout  all  Russia  where  this  in- 
strument leaves  not  its  beneficent  traces? 
The  progress  of  civilization  will  change  the 
face  of  the  country,  and,  I  may  venture  to 
say,  will  transform  Russia  into  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  empires  in  Europe.  When 
Tacitus  described  Germany,  did  he  imagine 
that  elegant  rities  and  splendid  capitals  would 
rise  up  on  the  site  of  its  gloomy  forests,  or 
that  the  light  of  intellect  would  diffuse  its 
rays  from  the  recesses  of  Pannonia  and  No- 
ricium  ?  Certainly  not :  but  the  illustrious 
Peter,  wielding  in  his  single  hand  the  destiny 
of  millions,  consoled  himself  with  the  sub- 
lime idea  that  the  tree  of  science  would, 
sooner  or  later,  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  and  bring  forth  fniits  to  enrich,  not 
only  his  own  people,  but  those  of  other 
nations.  You,  President,  are  a  constant  oh- 
server  of  the  political  worid — ite  phrases  and 
revolutions :  in  the  ruins  of  past  ages,  in 
the  ashes  of  hanghty  Rome,  and  the  once 
beantifiil  Greece,  yon  have  detected  the  cause 
of  the  changes  which  we  now  heboid,  and 
have  learned  to  predict  the  fnture.  You 
cannot  but  know,  therefore,  that  the  progress 
of  civilisation  insensibly  alters  institotions 
and  forms  of  government;  nay,  yon  have 
already  perceived  these  changes  in  Russia. 
Time  destroys  and  re-modeU— apoila  anil 
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per&eU  etery^lSbing.  In  ^  oounw  of  s  few 
ceaturiet,  or  perhaps  within  a  shorter  period, 
CavooriDg  Providence  may  sfspd  to  us  some 
bold  mind  that  will  complete  the  gnmd 
idea  oonceired  by  Peter;  and  at  his  creative 
Toice,  the  empire,  which  is  the  most  exten- 
sive on  the  globe,  will  become  illustrious  as 
the  g^rdian  of  laws,  and  of  the  freedom 
founded  on  them; — of  morals,  which  give 
stability  to  laws — in  one  word,  of  civiiiza- 
Cjon.  Delightfal,  inspiring  hopes !  In  time 
ye  will  he  fulfilled  I  The  benefactor  of  my 
family — the  benefactor  of  Russiat  reposes  in 
tbe  tomb;  but  his  spirit,  that  great,  that 
generous  spirit,  hath  not  deserted  the  land 
of  his  affection :  it  still  remains  to  inspire  it 
with  fresh  life  and  energy.  Methinks  I  con- 
Mantly  hear  him  exclaim  to  his  countrymen 
— **  Advance  in  the  career  which  I  have 
opened  for  you ;  nor  stop  till  tou  shall 
have  reached  the  goal  to  which  I  have  di- 
rected you."— ^a/tiuAAor,  voL  i.  p.  65. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  Kantemir's 
satires.  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
drunkard : — 

*'  'Wb'm  mortftb  ride  urom  Hie  blue  profound ; 
And  *tan  are  tpeililiDfr  •etn  apon  the  ground  ;— 
Wtien  mountmin  itreaiiM  with  liquid  flieaha^l  burn; 
And  loag-pe^t  tget  once  ariin  retuin ; 
When  rauttki,  in  Lfiit.  ih^  on  dry  biscuit  dine. 
Then  »iil  I  poie  u'er  booke-^^iurlng  winei"  ' 


POLICE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 
CfVoM  ike  London  Afttgazme*) 


Mr.  Thomas,  the  constable  of  St  Paul'a 
Covent-gaidea,  has  been  giving  some  very 
curious  evidence  before  the  Police  Commitr 
tee.  Mr.  Thomss  himself  is,  by  no  means, 
«a  oidinaxy  person :  being  somewhat  of  an 
•nthnafesst  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  con- 
itabk  -and  has  been  not  a  little  snubbed 
«Bd  thwarted  hy  the  regular  practitkmers» 
who  like  business  to  go  on  in  a  quiet,  cosey 
sort  of  way,  in  consequence.  But  it  seems 
that  hk  seal,  notwithstanding,  has  not  outrun 
his  discretion— inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the 
charges  he  has  preferred  have  been  followed 
hy  convictions.  Moreover,  the  evidence  he 
has  given  is  manifestly  that  of  a  shrewd,  in- 
telligent, and  quick-sighted  man— ^vho  has 
picked  up  a  vast  mass  of  facts  in  compara- 
tively a  short  time,  who  draws  most  sensible 
geaecal  conclusions  from  these  facts,  and 
who  proposes,  thereupon,  what  seems  to  us 
very  sound  remedies  for  the  evils  he  brings 
to  light  If  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions he  represents  a  portion  of  these  evils 
as  spriogingf  in  some  measure,  from  the 
persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  them,  we 
confess  we  do  not  think  the  blame  of  such  a 
represeptation  being  made  rests  si  all  with 


Mr.  Slioaist.  Better  had  he  nol  h«d  fiMts 
to  bear  him  out  in  so  dolnx . — Consider  we 
now  some  portKMis  of  the  evidence. 
•For  it  inl 


Firs^— For  it  interests  us  the 
are  delighted  to  learn  that  the  boys  who, 
from  six  till  eight  in  the  evening,  pester  all 
passengers  between  Leicester-square  and 
Temple-bar  with  play-bills  are,  like  King 
Arthur's  three  celebrated  serving-men,  "  all 
of  them  thieves."—  We  are  delighted  at  this, 
because,  supposing  the  laws  to  be  duly  ad* 
ministered,  it  aflbrds  some  prospect  of  the 
youthlid  gentry  aforesaid  being  removed 
from  the  streets  above  indicated  to  the 
treMi-miUy  the  hulks.  Botany  Bay,  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  gallows,  respectively.  Every 
nnhappy  but  p^ioefol  liege  subject  of  his 
gracious  miqesty  King  George  the  Fourth, 
who  may  have  occasion  to  pass  along  that 
line  of  the  said  king's Jiighway,  denominated 
"  the  Courts,''  and  so  on  to  Covent-garden, 
between  the  hours  above  indicated — and, 
besides  tbe  theatres,  there  are  many  sub- 
stantial reasons  why,  at  those  hours,  an  in- 
dividual so  progressing— to  wit,  that  rangi 
of  most  delectable  refectories,  beginning  s 
Joy's  and  ending  at  the  Bedford  (and  wha 
s  vast  degree  of  culinary  skill  and  vinous 
eminence  does  not  that  small  bit  of  ground 
include!) — every  such  liege  subject  must  be 
assaulted,  attacked,  and,  if  not  battered,  bo- 
thered to  death  by  the  juvenile  vermin 
above-mentk>ned— -running  between  one's 
legs,  and  bawling  *'  Bill  of  the  play^your 
honour  l^nly  a  penny.  Sir  I— only  a  peok 
ny  I  —Common-garden  and  Doory-lane,  Sir  I 
—only  a  penny.  Sir!** — Yes,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century*  many  dwellers  in  the  metro- 
polis of  these  kingdoms  have  to  umlergo.t 
purgatory  such  as  this.  Nay,  you  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  tbitmgh  these  imps — for 
they  now  stretch  as  far  as  Coventry-street — 
and  they  increase  in  numbers  and  vigour  art 
you  approach  **  the  Garden."  We  remem- 
ber, not  fong  since,  upon  being  thus  assailed* 
for  the  third  time,  before  we  had  got  through 
Cranboume-alley,  ejaculating  to  the  urchm, 
thus— <*  This  is  too  bad!— you  are  tbe  third 
rascal  that  has  pestered  bm  within  the  last 
two  minutes— now  the  neat  who  does  it,  I 
will  break  his  bones,  and*  recollect,  you  have 
fair  warning!"  Our  friend,  who  was  with 
us,  said  this  warning  was  Hibernian — but, 
depend  upon  it,  it  would  do  exceedingly  well 
to  act  upon.  However,  Mr.  Thomas  tells  us 
that  these  dispensers  of  dramatic  intelli- 
gence are  almost  particular  and  preteraa- 
tnral  thieves— and,  therefore,  we  hope  they 
may  be  all  hanged  accordingly,  and  that, 
like  the  beef-steuL,  it  may  be  done  quickly. 
Next,  Mr.  Thomas  informs  us,  that  when 
he  began  with  his  new  broom  to  sweep 
clean  the  very  dirty  purlieus  of  Covent- 
garden— the  officers  of  police  threw  every 
sort  of  impediment  and  impertinence  in  his 
way.  A  man  who  put  down  thieves  in  their 
district  would  injure  them  in  two  ways. 
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Pint,  lie  would  show  that  they  did  not  do  it 
-i-and,  secondly,  he  would  demolish  the 
great  source  of  their  pn><it — a  proper  succes- 
sion of  crops  of  thieves — not  to  be  rudely 
rooted  out  at  once — ^but  to  "  come  up'*  gra- 
dually, accordinit  as  they  are  wanted  by  their 
friends  and  fosterers  the  police.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion,  while  Mr.  Tliomas  is  clearing 
the  entrance  of  Drury-lanc  theatre  of  the 
''  habit  and  repute  thieves"  who  were  there 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  officers*  pre- 
8ence---ihe  said  oflfeers  seize  Mm — drag 
him  through  the  streets  as  though  he  were 
one  of  the  pickpockets  himself — and  then 
accuse  him  of  having  assaulted  them.  Their 
complaint  being  dismissed — which  it  waa 
instantly — poor  Mr.  Thomas  wants  to  say  a 
word  in  his  turn ;  but  the  great  Sir  Richard, 
like  Judge  Gripus,  deeming  it  better  to  hear 
only  one  side,  stops  his  mouth,  and'say^^ 
"  It  is  all  a  squabble  of  jealousy  between  the 
officers,  and  therefore  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it :  you  may  go  and  indict  each  other." 
This  is  pleasant  and  iust.  The  matter  being 
peculiaiiy  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  fitted  for 
summary  process,  Sir  Richard  will  not  hear 
a  word  the  unhappy  constable  has  to  say — 
but  refers  him  for  redress  to  an  expensive 
prosecution — he  having  been  nudtreated  for 
daring  to  do  his  duty,  while  the  officera 
were  neglecting  theirs.  No  wonder  thieves 
thrive  in  the  parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent- 
garden. 

Seriously,  the  police  of  London  h  shown 
by  the  whole  report  of  the  committee,  to  be 
in  a  state  very  thoroughly  needing  revision ; 
and  we  trust  that  another  session  of  Parlia- 
ment will  not  pass  without  some  measure 
being  brought  forward  with  that  object 


PAUPER  COLONIES  IN  HOLLAND. 

(From   the    London  MagazxM  for    No* 
vember.) 


Tnc  Dutch  have  always  been  famed  for 
their  prudence,  the  judicious  way  in  which 
they  conducted  their  internal  management, 
and  the  care  that  they  have  taken  of  their 
poor.  Mr.  Jacob,  the  well  known  reporter 
on  the  corn  trade,  whose  observations  have 
been  published  by  die  ^* Society  for  Improving  ^ 
die  Condition  of  the  Lower  Order  of  Tenantry, ' 
and  Labouring  Population  of  Ireland,'*  con. 
ceives  it  very  possible  to  introduce  a  similar 
plan  into  that  country.  He  has  selected  one 
of  the  Pauper  Colonies  of  Holland  in  illus- 
tration. The  colony  taken  is  that  of  Frede- 
riek*s  Oord.  The  orinnator  of  the  scheme 
was  General  Van  den  Bosch.  The  general, 
while  in  the  island  of  Java,  had  formed  a 
connexion  with  a  Chinese  mandarin,  whose 
akill  in  farming  he  had  admired,  and  who 
had  under  him  a  colony  of  emigrant  Chinese. 
This  connexion  turned  out  so  well,  that  the 


general,  on  hi»  return  to  Europe,  was  able  to 
sell  hui  esute  for  six  times  the  original  cost 
Though  the  phm  Which  the  mandarin  and  his 
colony  of  emigrants  adopted  in  cultiv&ting 
the  Javanese  estate  be  not  mentioned,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  that  it  was  the 

same  with  that  adopted  in  the  Netherlands 

only  allowing  for  the  difierence  of  climate 
and  produce;  as  General  Van  den  Boech 
could  not  cultivate  his  own  estate  in  Java  to 
so  much  profit,  tiU  he  entered  into  the  ar- 
ran^^ement  with  Tjan-hoeck,  the  mandarin. 
In  justice,  therefore,  we  ought  to  consider  the 
plan  as  originally  a  Chinese,  and  not  a  Dutch 
one,  though  the  Dutch  have  the  merit  of 
introducing  it  into  Europe.  General  Van 
den  Bosch  laid  before  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands  a  plan  for  a  pauper  establishment, 
which  at  once  met  with  the  royal  patronage. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hague  in 
1818,  and  a  Society  of  Beneficence  formed, 
and  two  committees  organized  for  its  ma- 
nagement.  The  first,  or  Committee  of  Bene- 
ficence,  consists  of  twelve  members-^or  a  pre- 
sident, two  assistants  or  asscsKors,  and  nine 
members,  one  of  whom  acts  as  secretary.  The 
president  was  appointed  for  life,  the  assessors 
annually,  butcapableof  being  re-elcctcd ;  and 
the  president  was  Prince  Frederick,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  king.  The  members  form  four 
sub-committees :  finance,  instruction,  cor- 
respondence, and  general  purposes ;  the  first 
and  second  having  each  an  assessor  for  chair- 
man, and  the  others  choosing  their  own. 

The  second  committee,  or  Committee  of 
Superintendence,  consists  of  tweuty-four 
membets,  who  elect  their  own  president  and 
secretary.  This  committee  examines  and 
audits  the  accounts,  watches  the  expenditure 
and  operations  of  the  society,  and  directs  the 
prosecution  of  those  who  do  not  conform  to 
its  regulations. 

Having  received  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
the  society  wss  recommended  to  all  the  locsl 
authorities,  and  soon  found  itself  in  posses, 
sion  of  5380/.,  obtained  from  more  than 
20,000  members.  Having  obtained  funds, 
and  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  the 
society  purchased  the  estate  of  M'esterbech 
Sloot,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
and  not  far  from  the  town  of  Steenwyk.  This 
estate  cost  them  4G00/. ;  and  it  contained 
from  1200  to  1300  acres,  about  200  of  which 
was  under  a  sort  of  culture,  or  covered  with 
bad  wood,  and  the  rest  a  mere  heath.  They 
let  the  cultivated  land,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  whole;  deepened  the  A  a  (which  runs 
through  the  estate),  so  that  it  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  built  store-houses,  a  school,  and 
dwellings  for  about  fifty-two  families,  of 
from  six  to  eight  persons  each.  Their  ope- 
rations were  begun  in  September,  1818 ;  by 
the  10th  of  November  the  houses  were  ready ; 
and  the  communes  sent  some  poor  (kmilies. 

The  total  expense  of  each  fkmily,  in  ster- 
ling money,  was  aa  follows  :— 
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Buil(U«g  eMih  hooM  .  •    41  13  4 

Foniiture  and  implemenU  .        .968 

Clothing 12  10  0 

Two  cows,  or  one  cow  and  ten  sheep  12  10  0 
CnUiTation  and  seed,  fica(  year  •  33  6  S 
Advances  in  proTisiona  .  ^  4  3  4 
Advaaices  of  other  kinds  •  .434 
Flax  and  wool  to  be  spun  .  .  16  13  4 
Seven  apres  ancnUiTated  land,  net     8    6  8 


Total  establishmoii 


£U\  13  4 


This  estimate  is  between  22/.  and  23/.  for 
each  individual,  and  they  are  expected  to  re- 
pay it  to  the  society  in  rent,  and  labour,  be- 
sides  maintaining  themselvea,  in  about  six- 
teen years.  Each  allotment  of  seven  acres  it 
laid  out  in  a  rectangle,  having  the  house  to- 
ward the  road  with  one  end,  and  the  other 
reaching  fifty  feet  into  the  allotment.  The 
dwelling  occupies  the  part  next  the  road, 
then  comes  the  bam,  after  that  the  stalU  for 
die  cattle,  and  behind  these  the  reservoir  for 
manure,  in  which  every  particle  of  vegetable 
and  animal  refuse  is  carefully  made  up  into 
compost,  with  theheath  and  moss  of  the  land; 
the  preparation  of  this  compost  being  one  of 
the  most  essential  of  their  labours  While 
under  the  society  they  are  subjected  to  a  kiud 
of  military  regulation,  all  their  work  being 
done  by  the  piece ;  they  assemble  at  six  in 
the  raoraiog  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter, 
and  those  who  do  not  answer  to  their  names 
at  the  re]i*4:aU,  get  no  wages  for  the  day. 
When  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over,  each  re- 
ceives a  ticket,  stating  the  amount  of  wages ; 
and  for  that  he  may  procure  food  from  the 
store  at  fixed  rates.  Those  who  are  at  first 
unable  to  support  themselves  get  credit,  but 
they  must  pay  aflerwards.  The  women  spin, 
weave,  and  knit,  at  first  from  purchased  wool 
and  flax,  but  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
produce  of  their  own  flocks  and  fields.  A  day 
and  a  hall  *s  work  every  week  is  allowed  for 
the  support  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  those 
who  are  not  fit  for  labour ;  and  for  this  those 
who  work  are  aUoved  one  sMlHng  per  day  in 
summer,  and  eightpence  in  the  winter.  The 
lihole  of  the  necessaries  and  appointments  are 
regi^arly  inspected  witb  military  care,  and  such 
as  have  been  wasteful  are  obliged  to  make 
gpod  what  thqr  have  destroyed.  It  will  be 
b^me  in  miad  that  the  whole  stock  out  of 
which  each  family  of  seven  or  eight  persons 
ia  to  find  support,  and  if  they  can,  effect 
some  savings,  is  the  stock  of  141/.  13s.  4</^ 
and  the  seven  aeres  of  waste  land — ^not  only 
waste  land,  but  land  which  is  of  a  description 
not  the  mostsuaeeptiUe  of  cultivation.  The 
carcful  prciKkfatiaQ  of  manure,  the  most  le- 
maikible  featove  In  Chinese  husbandry,  is 
thogpfind  if«oiiroes  and  the  result  is  far  fimm 
disoewraigiAf^  We  shall  not  give  the  details  ; 
but  the  Mowing  are  the  sums  of  produce 
and  «ufla^ttre  for  one  year:— 
Vol.  r.  I 


Total  fnoduce  ^47  16  0 

Expenses,  indudiag  rent  (ahoat 

12s.anacre)    .        .        .        30  11  8 

Surplus  each  year  .  £8    3  4 

The  desire  of  gain  and  the  approbation  of 
the  supcriutendents  are,  in  genenl,  found  to 
be  sufficient  stimuli  both  to  industry  and 
good  conduct.  When  these  are  not  enough, 
forfoituie  of  privileges,  confinement,  and  hard 
labour,  are  resorted  to.  There  are  also 
badges  of  honour — medals  of  copper,  silver, 
and  gold.  Those  wUb  have  the  copper  medal 
may  leave  the  cokmy  on  Sundays  without 
asking  leave ;  the  silver  is  given  to  those 
who  have  made  some  savings,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  colony  in  the  inter- 
vab  of  labour  on  working  days;  and  when 
they  are  entitled  to  the  gold  medal,  by  having 
shown  that  they  dear  20/.  16«.  8</.  a-year  by 
their  own  labour,  they  are  free  tenanu,  and 
rekased  from  all  theresulationBof  the  colony. 
These  privileges  iztay,  however,  be  suspended 
for  offences. 

In  the  course  of  seven  years,  ftom  its  first 
establishment,  the  colony  of  Frederick's 
Oord,  contained  a  population  ot  6778,  In- 
duding  that  of  Orome  Schanze,  under  a 
more  rigid  control,  and  among  the  number 
were  2174  orphans  and  foundlings.  The 
total  number  forming  all  the  colonies  in  Hol- 
land were  stated  to  Mr.  Jacob  at  20,000, 
but  he  thinks  it  exaggerated :  there  were, 
however,  8000  in  North  Holland.  Every 
attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the 
yonng;  and,  in  a  country  which  has  been 
always  remarkable  for  its  good  sense  in 
matters  of  religious  o^nion,  Sad.  which,  like 
Ireland,  is,  now  that  Flsnders  has  been 
added  to  Holland,  made  up  of  Catholics  and 
Protesunts,  it  baa,  aa  Air.  Jacob  renMorka, 
***  be^n  dumed  w%$e  i»  keep  eduemHwi  apari 
from  tpiritual  tot/iou," — a  wisdom  which, 
if  ever  Ireland  shall  be  blessed  by  the  esta. 
blishment  of  similar  colonies,  could  not  be 
too  implicitly  followed. 

And  there  are  five  millions  of  acres  in  Ire- 
land, each  of  which  is  just  as  canable  ot  sup- 
porting its  human  beings,  and  in  sixteen 
years  repaving  the  expense  of  putting  them 
there,  as  those  opon  the  wilderness  of  sand, 
peat,  and  heather,  at  Frederick's  Oord  in 
Holland.  Indeed  they  are  a  mat  deal  more 
so ;  for  very  many  of  the  Irish  aives  are  of  a 
quality  capable  of  yielding  a  good  crop 
without  any  previous  manure ;  and  few  or 
none  a(  them  need  be  devoted  to  so  poor  a 
mrain«cnm  as  rye^the  only  one  wh|ch  the 
Dutdi  colonisu  appear  yet  to  have  cultivated 
to  advantage.  Ireland,  too,  has  greatly  the 
superiority  in  dimate-in  every  natural  ad- 
vnntage.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  labouring  Irish  would  work  hard  enough 
if  t^ey  were  once  put  under  proper  regu- 
lations. 

Here  tlien  are  means  of  rdief  at  hand,  suf- 
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ficientl3r  ample  to  employ  the  whole  of  what 
is  very  improperly  called  the  sorplas  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  (there- can  be  no  surplus 
population  where  there  are  five  million  acres, 
out  of  about  twenty  that  might  be  cultivated, 
but  are  not)  ;  and  this  is  a  relief  which  does 
not  rest  upon  theory,  but  of  which  we  have 
as  dear  a  practical  demonstration  as  can  be 
obtained  on  any  subject. 

Nor  need  the  advantage  be  confined  to  Ire- 
land. There  are,  according  to  the  statement 
already  quoted,  four  millions  of  acres  in 
England  and  Wales  that  might  be  cultivated 
to  advantage,  and  six  millions  of  the  same 
description  in  Scotland ;  so  that,  in  the  whole 
island  of  Britain,  there  are  ten  millions  of 
available  acres,  and  fifteen  millions  in  this 
entire  kingdom.  With  this  fact  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  successful  experiment  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  other,  we  speak,  and  write,  tCnd 
legislate  about  an  excessive  population,  and 
send  the  people  all  over  the  world,  at  double 
the  expense  which,  in  colonies  similar  to 
those  of  Holland,  would  make  them  ifide^ 
pendent  at  home. 

*  The  people  of  Scotland  might  be^  perhaps, 
left  to  manage  matters  as  they  please,  be- 
cause there,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  able- 
bodied  have  not  yet  sent  in  a  formal  claim  for 
oharity.  But  really,  if  there  were  such  colo- 
nies in  England,  the  advantages  would  be 
immense,  both  in  saving  to  the  public,  and  in 
preserving  the  habits  of  the  working  classes. 
The  amount  of  the  poor-rate  might  then  be 
diminished  by  more  than  one-half ;  and  all 
the  advantages  of  it  might  be  secured  with- 
out any  of  the  evils.  If  those  who  were  able 
to  work  and  could  not  find  emplo3rment  were 
sent  to  the  colony,  the  parish  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  of  all  save  the  really  ne- 
cessitous; and  the  probability  is  that  the 
number  who  cannot  now  find  work  would 
thereby  be  greatly  diminished;  the  large 
sums  now  annually  spent  in  litigation,  or  in 
wheeling  and  counteonarching  paupers  over 
the  country,  would  be  entirely  saved,  as  the 
parties  who  are  passed  to  their  pari^es  are 
generally  able  to  work,  and  could  be  sent  to 
the  colony  without  any  expense. 

Even  culprits  might  be  employed  at  a 
profit  to  the  public,  as  the  delinquents  are  in 
many  of  the  Dutch  establishments,  instead 
of  idly  treading  the  winds  as  they  are 
now  made  to  do  at  our  tread-mills.  On 
the  subject  of  labour,  some  of  our  country- 
men  appear  to  have  the  most  singular  notions 
that  ever  entered  into  human  hrads.  If  we 
do  not  actually  believe  that  men  live  upon 
labour  and  not  upon  food,  we  act  as  if  that 
were  our  belief— which  comes  nearly  to  the 
same  thing.  That  we  mav  not  injure  the 
honest  labourer,  we  direct  that  the  labour  of 
those  whom  we  sentence  to  it  as  a  punish- 
ment shall  be  of  no  profit ;  and  we  uke  the 
price  of  their  maintenance  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery  that  they  waste  in  their  idle  drudgery 


out  of  the  poekets  of  those  who  do  labours 
whereas,  if  we  made  the  culprits  do  my 
thing  useful,  the  whole  that  they  did  would 
be,  as  compared  with-  our  system,  a  dear 
gain. 

If  we  had  such  colonies  as  a  resource  to 
meet  the-  contingendes  of  those  who  were 
able  to  work,  ai^  our  poor-rate  freed  from 
the  customary  litigation  and  jobbing,  our 
system  of  provision  for  the  hdpless  and  the 
unfortunate  would  be  very  nearly  perfect; 
and  if  we  could  bring  about  both  for  Ire- 
land, we  should  do  more  for  her  than  if  we 
were  to  spend  a  thousand  years  in  political 
legislation.  We  hope  that  the  sodety,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  wiU  go  on  vigor- 
ously ;  they  who  would  in  any  way  thwart 
or  retard  their  progress  are  not  the  friends 
cither  of  Irdand  or  of  England. 


BARBADOES. 
(From  the  West  qf  England  Magcufine,) 

The  island  of  Barbadoes  presents  many 
curiosities,  among  which  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  Animal  Flower  Cave.  The 
Animal  Flower,  is  «  substance  pwrtaking  of 
the  joint  natures  of  a  fish  and  vegetable,  ad- 
hering to  the  rocks  in  a  cave  waahed  by  the 
sea.  Some  of  the  trees  are  of  the  rarest  kind, 
and  tenanted  by  a  great  number  of  monkies 
in  theur  wild  state.  There  is  abo  to  be  seen 
a  great  variety  of  flowering  shrubs.  One  of 
the  finest  spedes  of  trees  is  the  Palmeta  or 
Cabbage  tree ;  the  trunk  is  quite  straight, 
gradually  tapering  to  the  top,  where  a  green 
part  grows  which  is  called  ihe  cabbage,  and 
is  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten,  though  not 
very  frequently,  as  the  tree  thus  decapitated 
invariably  dies.  The  leaves  which  grow  at 
the  top  of  the  cabbage  depend  very  gracefully 
from  it,  and  very  much  resemble  green  fea- 
thers. 

With  regard  to  the  entomology  of  the 
place,  this  and  most  of  the  islands  are  tole- 
rably free  firom  venomous  insects.  One  of 
the  prindpal  of  these  is  the  Centipede,  and 
this  is  certainly  it  horrible  creature  ;-.it  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  in  England  ia 
called  the  hundred  legs^  only  four  times  at 
large,  and  is  a  smaller' species  of  that  which 
in  Demerara,  and  in  India,  is  called  the 
tantapied^  and  is  in  those  places  considered 
very  venomous.  To  its  legs  are  affixed  black 
and  sharp  hooks,  which  are  formidable  wea- 
pons, though  not  so  much  so  as  the  fangs 
placed  under  its  mouth,  with  which  it  in- 
flicts wounds  which  are  frequently  fataL 
Eadi  of  these  fangs  haa  a  smidl  aperture  at 
its  extranity,  from  whence,  through  a  tube, 
the  insect  probably  infuses  the  poison  into 
the  wound  it  has  inflicted.  It  is  supposed  by 
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mne  tutoxUStts  thai  ihe  fbei  are  alio  t^ 
Domoaa,  bat  of  this  I  am  by  no  mous  cod* 
vUioed. 

The  wfld  bee,  as  it  is  called,  very  much 
rasembles  .OUT  wasps;  its  sting  u  dxvadful; 
and  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  person 
bcaag  oonfined  for  three  woeks  with  illness 
paoduoed  by  its  attack. 

The  insects  here  ace  all  of  very  large  di« 
mensiona,  some  of  the  cock*R»dies  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  moose,  and  I  have  seen 
qudeis  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece.  The 
ants  also  are  of  a  great  size  and  very  nume- 
voQs,  and  I  have  seen  them  fall  upon  one  of 
these  ooek«roachea  in  a  body,  and  carry  him 
offidhre. 

The  following  is  the  process  of  preparing 
soger  in  this  island.  The  cane  is  a  very  fine  * 
pint ;  when  ripe,  it  is  from  five  to  six  feet ' 
ia  height  s  the  canes  are  collected  and  put  into 
a  mill,  from  whence  there  is  a  duet  to  convey 
the  juice,  after  it  has  gone  through  the  neces* 
aaiy  process,  to  a  boi£ng  house  adjacent.  It 
is  uieie  boiled  in  four  or  five  copper  vessels, 
and  wdl  skimmed  in  each,  in  aider  to  cleanse 
it  as  much  as  possible.  After  this,  it  is 
placed  in  large  vessels  to  cool,  and  when  suf- 
fidently  cold,  removed  into  casks  whence  the 
treade  runs  aff^  and  leaves  the  sugar  beauti- 
fully white  and  fine.  Every  part  of  the  cane 
is  applied  to  some  use ;  it  is  dried  after  the 
juice  has  been  extraoted,  and  serves  for  fuel 
ia  tlie  boiling  houses ;  the  green  part  is  eaten 
1^  the  cattle.  The  tmdl  of  the  sugar  while 
underlie  process  of  boiling  is  remarkably  rich. 
The  negroes  are  fond  of  smoking  the  cane, 
which  is  oonsidcied  very  wholesome,  and  they 
are  observed  to  be  in  better  health;during  the 
season  ia  which  the  sugar  is  prepared,  than 
in  any  other,  owing  to  their  eating  a  great 
quantity  of  it. 


PAINTING  IN  FRESCO. 
(From  the  Edinbwrgh  Jievtew.-^fJo.  XCV.J 

In  reading  the  Latin  classics,  we  find  oonti- 
noaUy,  that  the  epithet,  painted,  is  used  on 
various  oecastons  to  denote  the  most  agreeable 
Und  of  beauty ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
aathorities,  for  many  will  immediately  occur 
to  the  scholar.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  force  and  justness  of  the  epithet 
hare;  but  in  travelling  in  Italy,  and  after 
having  remained  a  short  time  in  that  coun- 
try, and  visited  a  fow  of  the  public  buildings, 
it  strikes  every  one  forcibly ;  and  he  says  to 
himsrtf,  or  to  his  companion — *^  Now  I  un- 
dentand  the  ancient  authors — ^now  it  is  in- 
t^Ugible  to  me,  why  they  insist  so  strong- 
ly on  the  beauty  of  every  thing  that  is 
painted.*'  The  word  painting  conveys  an  in- 
feffor  Idea  of  beauty  to  thoee,  who  have  only 
*  I  2 


seen  oil-paintfaigf  vanlihed,  and,  tm  it  were, 
greasy ;  which  can  only  be  looked  at  in  one 
point  of  view,  and  not  perfectly  in  any; 
who  have  beheld  only  some  small  object 
confined  in  a  ftame;  who  have  not  gazed  on 
a  spadous  edifice,  entirely  and  delicately  co- 
louved,  in  an  agreeable  and  natural  tone, 
which  may  be  looked  at  with  advantage  from 
all  points,  and  which,  however  seen,  is  beau- 
tiftO.  '« Of  the  three  kinds  of  painting," 
these  are  the  words  of  Baldinucci,  **  in  oil, 
distemper,  and  ftesco,  the  first  is  well  known ; 
the  second  is  not  to  the  present  purpose ;  the 
last  is  making  pictures  upon  a  wall,  or  ceil- 
ing, or  so  forth,  where  die  surface  has  been 
covered  with  lime,  which  we  call  piaster, 
and  it  is  called  fresco,  that  is,  fresh,  because, 
in  ovder  to  produce  a  good  work,  that  Uie 
painting  may  not  be  spotted,  and  to  avoid 
other  ineonveniendes,  and  to  ensure  the  per- 
manence of  the  work,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  completed  whilst  the  plaster  is 
fresh.  No  other  colours  are  commonly  used 
except  earths,  or  those  which  are  natural  pro- 
ductt ;  those  which  have  been  made  by  art, 
and  especially  those  which  are  changed  by 
heat,  require  to  be  laid  upon  perfectly  dry 
substances,  and  will  not  agree  with  lime, 
or  bear  the  dews  of  night,  or  damp  weather, 
they  are  therefore  never  used.  The  white  is 
lime,  espedaUy  that  which  is  made  from 
burnt  travertine.**  The  whole  surfiice  of  the 
wall  is  not  covered  at  one  time;  a  small 
piece  only  is  laid,  as  much  as  the  artist  can 
completo  whilst  it  is  moist;  some  more 
plaster  is  then  added,  either  adjoining  the 
former,  or  on  any  part  of  the  wall  tlmt  is 
more  oOBvenient,  and  thus  by  de&tees  the 
whole  is  covered.  The  joinings  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  are  distinctly  visible,  running 
in  wavy  lines,  like  coasts  and  rivers  on  a 
map ;  but  the  painter  generally  contrives  that 
they  should  foil  in  shai&l  parts,  and  wherever 
thev  will  be  least  visible;  and  interfore  least 
with  the  effect  of  the  picture. 

The  design,  a  drawing  upon  strong  paper, 
caDed  from  that  substance  the  cartoon,  is 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  outlhies  are 
unseed  through  it  with  the  kg  of  a  pab  of 
compasses,  or  some  such  instrument,  whidi, 
pressing  hard  upon  the  paper,  marks  the  soft 
plaster  behhid  it.  On  nearly  inspecting  a 
fresco,  the  outlines  may  always  be  found  thus 
engraved  on  the  walL  The  manipulation 
of  the  andent  f^cos  that  have  been  res- 
cued  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  is  said  to  be  very  admirable,  and 
in  many  respects  superior  to  diat  of  more 
modem  artists.  The  colours  have  already 
been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis;  and  a 
skilfol  artist,  well  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dem mode,  in  accuratdy  copying  some  of 
these  andent  works  in  the  same  manner, 
wonld  doubtless  discover  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  peculiarities  of  execution.  Much  may 
depend  upon  the  dtte  prepantioii  of  (he  wall. 
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on  UjiiKg  Hap  pUstcr  mpflr](f^  dn  the  iiAtiiie 
of  the  lifufi  mi  tspd  whieb  are  used->the 
latter,  it  is  sftid,  ought  to  ]^  Yery  ooftne^  and 
of  a  large  gn^n ;  apd  thece  may  be  much  of 
tiaditioQal  lore  in  these  marten :  but  vhat- 
erer  men  have  4ooe»  men  may  do  again ;  and 
no  other  country  in  the  world  ciiA8uc|«aM  tbe 
admirable  ttkill  of  our  workmen* 
.  It  has  been  eonfidently  a9$eKted,  that  pain  t- 
iag  in  fresco  is  one  of  the  lost  arts ;  and  we 
are  referred  ia  proof  of  the  assertion  to  the 
works  of  tha  niodern  artists  who  have  latdy 
attempted  it  in  Italy.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  product^ns  are  failures ;  but  they 
are  not  worse  in  proportion  than  the  works  in 
oil  of  the  modem  Italians,  who  are  certainly 
worthy  to  be  classed  amongst  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  the  painters  of  the  present  day. 
The  colours  when  mixed  with  lime  are  more 
dear,  transparent,  and  agreeable  than  when 
tempered  with  oil.  The  modem  artbts,  how- 
ever, have  missed  this  great  beauty  ;  there  is 
no  purity,  no  clearness  in  their  colouring ;  it 
is  dafrk,  du^ky,  and  dingy,  and  of  a  muddy 
and  dirty  hue ;  some  of  them,  in  order  to 
give  that  relief  which  they  were  unable  to 
produce  by  the  colours  aione,  have  hatched 
over  the  whole  of  the  performance  with  black 
lines,  an  expedient  not  less  unhappy  than 
barbarous.  Many  books  contain  dLiectioni 
for  painting  in  raoo.  It  19  di£6cult  to  leam 
an  art  from  books  alone,  but  they  are  powec* 
lul  auxiliaries ;  and  even  if  we  must  believe 
that  it  ia  one  of  the  lost  arts,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  through  the  persevering  industry 
of  ingenious  men,  it  nay  yet  be  found 
ag,ain. 

All  trae  friends  to  the  arts  must  earnestly 
desire  and  would  heartily  r^oice  in  the  re- 
vival of  this  most  noble  and  masterly  manner 
of  painting,  which  was  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  andents,  which  demands  and  creates 
a  sound  and  solid  judgment,  and  needs  very 
extensive  practice,  and  ia  manifestly  the  moat 
manly,  secure,  firm,  and  lasting  ms«ns  of 
fixing  the  splendid  creations  nf  genius.  Ab 
we  have  b^ui  to  build  bouses  upon  a  hand- 
some scale  in  London,  the  lovers  of  art  may 
venture  to  hope,  that  instead  of  spending 
enormous  sums  solely  on  the  upholsterer  for 
his  fsding  ornaments,  something  may  now  be 
spsred  to  the  artist,  for  conferring  on  the 
walls  unfading  deoorations  of  a  far  more  de- 
lightful and  intellectual  kind.  If  the  wotk 
be  well  executed,  it  will  not  su^  injury 
from  being  washed  with  dean  and  cold 
water ;  the  soot  may  therefore  easily  be  rc- 
movedt  which  ia  the  smoky  metropolis  of 
Oreat  Britain,  would  gradually  accumulate 
and  obscure  the  paint^  plaster.  We  may 
even  imagine  small  foundations,  the  creations 
perhaps  of  the  bounty  of  individuals,  like 
the  fellow  ships  st  our  Universities  The  fd- 
*  low,  a  young  artist  qf  promise,  might  vpenA 
two  or  thre^  years  in  paintiug  the  interior  of 
a  churd^  qr  other  public  buiHmc>  maintain- 


iag  himself  meanwhOe  nn  his  ftUoifahipt,  on 
two  or  three  hundred  pounda  a-year.  If  hia 
work  was  successful  it  would,  introduce  him 
to  busineis,  and  another  young  artist  might 
then  succeed  him  on  the  foundation.  A  tri- 
bunal of  artists,  of  s  populsr  form,  somewhat 
ia  the  natnre  of.  a  jnry,  to  secure  our  edificea 
from  being  disfigured  by  dovenly  and  un- 
seemly productions,  might  decide  pufalidy 
upon  the  merit  of  the  work,  with  one  appeal 
to  another  similar  oourt;  and,  if  the  ultimato 
decision  was  still  unfovounhle,  the  whole  of 
the  GBodemned  work,  or  the  offensive  portions 
of  it,  might  be  sentenced  to  receive,  iSut  the 
manner  of  the  reformera,  a  eoat  of  plaster,  ot 
of  whitewash ;  and  thus  fear,  as  wdl  ss  hope, 
would  Htimnkite  the  artist,  who  worked  for 
the  public,  to  do  his  best.  The  progress  oi 
the  painting  needs  not  to  intenrupt  th^  or- 
dinary use  of  the  edifice  ;  the  public  services 
might  be  performed  on  Use  Sunday,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  churdi  might  proceed  during 
the  rest  of  the  week.  Persons  who  have  sees 
the  machinery  now  used  for  deaoing  the 
windows  of  our  cathedrals,  and  for  nmilar 
purposes,  will  at.onoe  understand  how  the 
operationa  mi^  be  carried  on  without  great 
trouble  or  expense,  and  with  the.  perfect 
safety  of  the  artist 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that,  if  all 
the  walla  of  a  good  aspect  were  covered  with 
fruit-trees,  the  benefit  would  be  great,  and 
the  cost  small;  we  may  make  a  similar  re- 
mark touching  the  Inside  of  the  same  walls. 
In  every  building  there  aie  of  neoessl^  walls, 
and  there  is  a  ceiling,  whether  it  bq  flat  or 
covered.  The  ceiling  is  not  only  the  part  of 
the  interior  which  is  kaat  liable  to  injury, 
or  to  be  soiled  bv  dust,  or  dirt,  but  it  is  abo 
the  best  adapted  to  display  the  wondera  of 
art ;  it  has  been  called  the  painier^s  heaven, 
as  being  the  seat  of  the  fiunous  ^^  di  toUo  In 
stt,'*  of  which  it  is  laid,  '*  £  ^fifio  t»  quests 
genere  st  riunJb  m  quella  d\gUsoUa  una  Momma 
grana,  e  moita  bellevuij  0  moftraH  una  ter- 
ribUMma  arte/* 

The  supreme  grace,  mat  beautj,  and  very 
terrible  art,  the  htfomt  itsdf  of  pamting,  have 
been  carried  by  the  great  masters  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  but  not  to  the  utmost  p^- 
feetion.  The  cdling  hap  been  painted  1^  a 
sky,ss  a  heaven  inhabited  by  divinities,  hea- 
then or  Cbristisn,  by  h/^tm  or  saiqtsi  but 
it  would  admit  m«ny  other  subjects ;  it  is 
the  region  of  birds »  the  ytefX«x«iuM04«  of  Aris- 
tophanes mi^ht  be  represented;  various  de- 
linoatioas  of  architecture,  or  perfective  <ftf 
rooms  abfitve,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  mn- 
tastical  9tru<Hmse  and  d9oorations,  might  be 
displayed;  the  whole  art  of  proj^on  might 
be.  ei^usted,  and  if  beams  and  sukahl^  sup- 
porU  wcqe  introduced,  human  figurcn  m^t 
be  shoim  employcyl  in  different  maaaerf,  an4 
in  every  posturck 

The  i9a^  of  our  churches  is  usually 
paiQtiq4  ii  ^m  col«ttr,  a  mHd4y  ydlow»  % 
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4|]^red,'ora4irrfblm{  or  th«f  «e  wfailt- 
irjMtied,  uA  look  like  prisons  or  hOBpit4lf . 
The  besthcB  mythology  is  an  inexhausilhle 
sottroe  of  beaadfol  sodadmiraUe  themes  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  psinter ;  end  they  are, 
in  all  respects,  the  best  ad^ted  to  ifibrd  fbll 
aeope  for  his  utmost  and  highest  poven; 
tet,  in  a  Cimstian  cbuicfa,  snch  topics  voald 
ht,  to  kay  the  least,  ineongruous ;  in  aU  other 
paUie  htddings,  however,  they  might  be 
adopted  freely  and  widiout  restraint  A  few 
aubfecti  may  l>e  selected  from  Scripture,  that 
are  not  ansnited  for  such  a  purpose;  sonDe 
persons  would  approre  of  theserepresentations, 
Wing  of  opialoD,  that,  if  it  be  good  to  read  of 
these  acts,  it  is  edifying  also  to  Tie#  them, 
when  pahited:  others  might  poviMy  con- 
demn them,  and  hold  that  all  exhibitsons  of 
human  action  would  be  inconsistent.  In  ad- 
dition to  llie  nerer-ending  miracles  of  nature, 
animals,,  birds,  trees,  flowers,  and  fruit,  (b- 
Tdgn  and  strange,  or  such  as  are  fkmiliar, 
there  are  the  triumphs  of  architecture,  parts 
of  eitiei,  ancient  ruins,  restoration  of  temples, 
which  might  be  frequently  of  the  fuU  sise  ox 
the  original ;  there  are  arabesques,  grotesques, 
and  efery  ftmciAil  ornament.  Wherever 
Ae  magic  of  colours  might  be  deemed  too 
bright  and  Rowing,  there  might  be  intro- 
duced the  more  sob<!r,  but  hanUy  less  attra^ 
tire,  diSaroseuro ;  such  delineations  in  fresco, 
wbbre  the  shadows  are  grays  and  browns, 
have  a  striking  and  very  powerful  effect. 

If^  however,  the  objections  to  painting  our 
churches  be  deemed  insuperable,  we  have 
buildings  designed  for  dvil  pun)oses  in 
abundance,  whidi  are  well  adaptea  for  this 
species  of  decoration.  In  the  enumeration  of 
subjects  suited  for  fresco,  painted  landscapes 
must  on  no  account  be  omitted ;  some  of  the 
back  grounds  of  the  oldest  masters  are  truly 
admirable  in  thi^  way ;  they  represent  scenes, 
like  those  we  see  in  Italy,  where  the  sun 
finishes  Uf^y,  pencils  aU  objects  carefully, 
and  oolouis  them  brightly.  The  opinion  has 
been  taken  up,  that  the  donate  of  Oreat 
Britain  would  not  peimit  our  artists  to  adopt 
fresco  painting,  by  reason  of  the  cold  and 
humidity.  And  u  is  true  ^at  oar  small 
ODuntiy  churches,  with  their  little  narrow 
windows,  are,  fbr  the  most  part,  horribly 
damp  at  all  seasons :  the  waUs  are  stained 
and  disfigured  with  moisture,  and  frequently 
even  overgrown  with  a  green  sttbstance.  But 
their  dampness  may  be  attributed  to  the 
small  iiie,  to  the  floor  being  generally  lower 
than  the  adjoining  ground,  on  account  of  the 
aoenmulation  of  ewth  from  continual  inter* 
monts,  but  chiefly  to  the  very  defective  van. 
tihitioo.  In  a  large  building,  where  the  air 
dfodales  fredy,  these  is  not  the  same  qaan* 
tityofmoistitreonthewalh.  Oureathedzals, 
ahhough  they  are  shut  up  dosdy,  die  doors 
being  seldom  opened,  the  windows  never,  art 
eold,  bat  not  damp.  Weaimfauter-hril,  a 
great  thoroughfere,  and  a  phwe  of  public 


resort  by  day  and  oight,  toMcisBy  im.  the 
season  wtien  the  air  is  most  humid;  and  of 
which  ^e  sltuatiOB  is  •m&voomble,  being 
Aear  the  river,  and  on  ground  lo  low,  that 
the  floor  has  sometimes  been  flooded— yet, 
because  it  is  of  a  large  magnitude,  and  ooa- 
stantly  open^  the  walb,  as  the  iniiabitants  of 
London  wdl  know,  are  not  damp.  If  they 
were  ooveaed  with  fresco,  it  seenis  highly  pro^ 
bable  that  the  eoloots  would  last  as  long  Sfe 
in  any  other  sltoation.  It  is  not  asserted  thtft 
the  mere  coldness  of  tha  air,  that  frost  alone, 
if  the  wall  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  will  destroy 
a  fresco.  In  many  of  die  Oermah  cities,  and 
in  the  towns  in  the  (German  cantons  of  Swit- 
serland,  we  find  houses  of  the  same  style  of 
ardiitecture  as  mi^y  in  York  latdy  were, 
and  as  many  in  Chester  now  are,  but  upon  a 
larger  and  handsomer  scale,  the  floors  pro- 
jecting above  one  another  and  over  the  street 
as  they  ascend.  The  outsides  of  these  houses 
a^  painted  with  scriptural  and  histoiical  sub- 
jects, of  which  the  general  effect  is  ilot  df»- 
acreeable,  aiid  the  execution  frequently  not 
without  merit.  The  dimate  is  more  humid 
than  even  that  of  Oreat  Britain,  the  frosts  hi 
more  severe,  and  the  changes  of  temperature 
much  greater  and  more  sudden ;  yet  manjf 
of  these  paintings,  which  are  entirely  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  are  only  defended  from  the 
rain  and  snow  by  the  projecting  roofs  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streett,  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity. They  are  frequendy  of  a  fresh  ap. 
pearance,  and  are  interesting,  if  it  be  only  to 
preserve  old  manners  and  customs ;  to  show 
us  what  was  formerly  supposed  in  that  region 
to  constitute  all  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  Queen  of  8heba; 
how  Jodiua  armed  himsdfand  all  his  host, 
and  how  the  prodigal  sons  were  used  to 
feast. 


THE  P£NEND£N  HEATH  MEETINO. 

CF^rom   the   New    Monthljf  Magazine  for 
November.) 


Anxious  to  witness  the  great  assembly  of 
»the  Men  of  Kent,"  of  which  die  High 
Sheriflf  had  called  a  meeting,  (having  ap* 
pointed  twdve  o'clock  upon  Friday, the  24ui, 
for  the  immense  gathering],  1  proceeded' 
frt>m  Rochteter  to  Maidstone  at  an  early 
hour.  Upon  my  #ay,  I  saw  the  evidences  6t 
prodigious  exertion  to  call  the  yeomanry 
together,  and  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  that 
surmounts  a  beaudfiil  valley  near  Maidstone^ 
I  beheld  a  long  array  of  waggons  moving 
dowly  towards  die  spot  which  had  been  fixed 
by  the  High  Sheriff  for  the  meeting.  The 
morning  was  peculiariy  fine  and  bririit,  and 
hdd  a  remnant  of  "summe/s  lingering 
bk>om  ;'*  and  die  eye,  through  the  pure  air, 
and  from  the  elevated  spot  on  which  I  paused 
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to  Rurey  the  laridscape,  trarersdd  an  Im- 
mense, and  glorious  prospect  The  fertile 
oonnty  of  Kent,  corered  with  all  the  profiision 
of  English  lazniy,  and  exhibiting  a  noble 
spectacle  of  agricultural  opulence,  was  before 
me ;  nnder  any  circumstances  the  scene 
wonid  haye  attracted  my  attention,  but  upon 
the  occasion  on  which  I  now  beheld  it,  it  was 
.accompanied  by  circumstances  which  greatly 
added  to  its  influence,  and  lent  to  the  beauty 
of  nature  a  sort  of  moral  picturesque.  The 
whole  population  of  an  immense  district, 
seemed  to  have  swarmed  from  their  towns 
and  cottages,  and  filled  the  roads  and  avenues 
which  led  to  the  great  place  of  political 
rendezvous.  In  the  distance  lay  Penenden 
HeAth,  and  I  could  perceive  that  long  before 
the  hour  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  for  the 
meeting,  large  masses  had  assembled  upon 
the  field,  where  the  struggle  betireen  the  two 
contending  parties  was  to  be  carried  on. 
After  looking  upon  this  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  I  passed 
many  of  "  the  Men  of  Rent,"  who  were  go- 
ing on  foot  to  the  meeting;  but  the  great 
majority  were  conveyed  in  those  ponderous 
teams  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
conve3ring  agricultural  produce ;  and,  indeed, 
'*  the  Men  of  Kent,**  who  were  packed  up  in 
those  vehicles,  seemed  almost  ns  unconscious 
as  the  ordinary  burthens  with  which  their 
heavy  vehicles  are  laden.  The  waggons 
went  on  in  their  dull  and  monotonous  rota- 
tion* filled  with  human  beings,  whose  faces 
presented  a  vacant  blank,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  the  smallest  interest  or 
emotion.  Tbey  did  not  exchange  a  word 
with  each  other,  but  sat  in  their  waggons, 
with  a  half  sturdy  and  half  fatuitous  look  of 
apathy,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  bells 
ti'hich  were  attached  to  the  horses  by  which 
they  were  drawn,  and  as  careless  as  those 
animals  themselves  of  the  events  in  which 
they  were  going  to  take  a  part  It  was  easy, 
however,  to  perceive,  to  which  faction  they 
belonged ;  for  poles  were  placed  in  each  of 
these  waggons,  with  placards  attached  to 
them,  on  which  directions  were  given  to  the 
loads  of  freeholders  to  vote  for  their  respec- 
tive proprietors.  I  expected  to  have  seen 
injunctions  to  vote  for  Emancipation,  or  for 
the  Constitution,  or  against  Popery  and 
Slavery :  these  ordinances  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  above  the  comprehension  of 
**  the  Men  of  Kent ;"  and  accordingly  the 
njore  intelligible  words — "  Vote  for  Lord 
Winchilsea,'*  or  "  vote  for  Lord  Darnley," 
were  inscribed  upon  the  placards.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  my  place  of  destination,  and 
reached  Penenden  Heath.  It  is  a  gentiy 
sloping  amphitUeatrical  declivity,  surrounded 
with  gradually  ascending  elevations  of  highly 
cultivated  ground,  and  presenting  in  the 
centre  a  wide  space,  exceedingly  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  holding  of  a  great  popular 
assembly.      On  arriving^  I  found  a  great 


multitude  assembled  at  abont  an  hour  htfore 
the  meeting.  A  large  circle  was  formed, 
with  a  number  of  waggons  placed  in  close 
junction  to  each  other,  and  forming  an  arcA 
capable  of  containing  several  diousand  per- 
sons. There  was  an  opening  in  the  spot 
immediately  opposite  the  SheriflT  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  people,  who  were  pouring  into 
the  enclosure,  and  had  already  formed  a 
dense  mass.  The  waggons  were  laden  with 
the  better  class  of  yeomen,  with  the  gentry 
at  their  head.  A  sort  of  hnstings  waslraised 
for  the  Sheriff  and  his  friends,  with  chairs  in 
the  front,  and  from  this  point  the  waggons 
branched  off  in  two  wings,  that  on  the  left 
of  the.  Sheriff  being  allotted  to  the  Protestant, 
and  Uie  right  havingbeen  appropriated  to  the 
Catholic  party.  The  waggons  l»ore  the 
names  of  the  several  persons  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  were  designated  as  "  Lord 
Winchilsea's,"  or  "  Lord  Darnley  V  or,  a» 
"  The  Committee's,"  and  ensigns  were  dis- 
played from  them,  which  indicated  the 
opinions  of  their  respective  occupiers.  The 
moment  I  ascended  one  of  the  waggons^ 
where  all  persons  were  indiscriminately  ad- 
mitted, I  saw  that  the  Protestants,  as  they 
called  themselves,  had  had  the  advantage  in 
preparation,  and  that  they  were  well  arrayed 
and  disciplined.  Of  this  the  effects  produced 
by  Lord  Winchilsea^s  arrival  afforded  strong 
proof  \  for  the  moment  he  entered,  there  was 
a  simultaneous  waving  of  hats  by  his  party, 
and  the  cheering  was  so  well  ordered  and 
regulated  that  it  was  manifest  that  every 
movement  of  the  faetion  was  preconcerted 
and  arranged.  The  appearance  of  Lord 
Darnley,  of  Lord  Radnor,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  was  not  hailed 
with  the  same  concurrence  of  applause  from 
their  supporters  ;  not  that  the  latter  were 
not  warmly  zealous,  but  that  tliey  had  not 
been  disciplined  with  the  same  care.  I 
anxiously  watched  for  the  coming  of  Cobbett 
and  of  Hunt  I  not  only  desired  to  see  two 
persons  of  whom  i  had  heard  so  much,  but 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  influence 
npon  the  public  mind.  Cobbett,  1  understood, 
had,  before  the  meeting  took  place,  succeeded 
in  tiirowing  discord  into  the  ranks  of  the 
liberal  party. 

•He  at  length  arrived :  upon  bis  entering 
the  enclosure,  I  heard  a  cry  of  **  Cobbett, 
Cobbett ! ''  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the  spot 
from  which  the  exclamation  came,  I  per- 
ceived less  sensation  than  I  had  expected  to 
find.  Some  twenty  of  the  lowest  class  of 
freeholders  made  some  demonstration  of 
pleasure  at  his  appearance,  and  followed  him 
as  he  made  his  way  towards  a  waggon  on 
the  right  of  the  Sheriff.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  gray  frieze  coat,  with  a  red  handkerchief, 
which  gave  him  a  very  extraordinary  aspect, 
and  presented  him  in  contrast  with  the  body 
of  those  who  occupied  the  waggons,  who,  on 
account  of  the  public  mourning,  wera  dressed 
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ia  Uack.    He  leemed  in  eicdlent  health  and 
spirits,  for  his  cheeks  were  almost  as  mddy 
as  bis  neckcloth,  and  set  off  his  white  hair, 
while  his  eyes  qwikled  at  the  anticipation  of 
the  Tictory  which  he  was  confident  that  he 
should  obtain.    He  seemed  to  me  to  mistake 
the  noise  and  acclamation  of  a  few  of  the 
rabUe  for  the  applanses  of  the  whole  meet- 
inf.      When,  however,    he   ascended    the 
waggon,  and  stood  before  the  assembly,  he 
ought  to  have  discovered  that  he  did  not 
stand  very  high  in  the. general  favour:    for 
while  the  circle  about  him  cheered  him  with 
nther  faint  plaudits,  the  moment  his  tall  but 
somewhat  fantastical  figure  was  exhibited  to 
the  meeting,  be  was  assailed  by  the  Brans- 
wickers  with  the  grossest  msults,  which, 
instead  of  exciting  the  angrer,  produced  a 
burst  of  merriment  among  the  Catholic  par^. 
•*  Down  with  the  old  bone-grubber ! "   "  Oh, 
Cobbett,  have  you  brought  fiurdett  along 
with    you?"    "Where's   your   gridiron?" 
*•  Will  pju  pay  Burdett  out  of  the  next  crop 
of  Indian  com?*'     These,  and  other  coi>- 
tumelies,  were  lavished  upon  him  by  a  set  of 
fellows  who  were  obviously  posted  in  the 
meeting,  in  order  to  assail  their  antagonists 
and  beat  them  down.    Cobbett  was  so  flushed 
with  the  certainty  of  success,  and  so  self- 
deluded  by  his  egregious  notions  of  his  own 
impoTtsnce,  that  his  temper  was  not  at  first 
disturbed,  but  looking  down  triumphantly  to 
thcMe  immediately  about  him,  and  drawing 
forth  a  long  petitwn,  told  them  that  he  had 
brought  them  somediing  that  should  content 
Cbem  all.    I  surveyed  him  attentively  at  this 
moment.    Cobbett  is  generally  represented 
as  a  man  of  rather  a  clownish-looking  de- 
tneanour ;  and  1  have  read,  in  some  descrip- 
tions of  him,  that  he  could  not,  at  first  view, 
suggest  say  notion  of  his  peculiar  intellectual 
powers.    I  do  not  at  all  agree  in  the  opinion. 
He  has  certainly  a  rude  and  rough  bearing, 
iuid  affects  a  heedlessness  of  form,  amounting 
to  coarseness  and  rusticity.    But  it  is  only 
requisite  to  look  at  him.  in  order  to  see  in 
tiie    expression    of    his    countenance    the 
vigorous  mmd  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
Tbe  higher  portion  of  his  face  is  not  unlike 
Sir    Walter   Scott*s,   to    whom   he  bears, 
especially  about  the  brow,  a  resembhmce. 
His  eyes  are  more  vivid  than  the  great 
author's,  while  the  lower  part  of  his  counten* 
aace  is  expressive  of  fierce  and  vehement 


Next  to  Cobbett  stood  the  great  leader  of 
the  radicals,  Mr.  HunU  A  reconciliation 
has  been  recently  effected  between  them,  and 
they  stood  together  in  the  front  of  the  same 
waggon  before  the  people.  1  was  surprised 
to  find  in  Mr.  Hunt,  a  man  of  an  exceedingly 
mild  and  gentle  aspect,  with  a  smooth  and 
almost  youthful  cheek,  a  bright  and  pleasant 
eye,  a  sweet  and  urbane  smile,  and  altogether 
a  most  gentlemanlike  and  disarming  dc- 
His   voice   too  is  exceedingly 


melodious,  and  as  soft  as  his  manners .  Hi  is 
Gracchus  of  Manchester  is  utterly  unlike  the 
picture  which  the  imagination  is  apt  to  form 
of  a  tribune  of  the  people ;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  consider  him  to  possess  the  external 
qualifications  of  a  great  demagogiie,  though 
he  is  certainly  endowed  with  that  plain  and 
simple  elo<iiience  which  is  so  peculiarly 
elfective  with  an  English  mtdtitude.  Near 
Hunt  and  Cobbett,  the  Pylades  and  Orestes 
of  mdicHlism,  stood  Counsellor  French,  an 
Irish  Catholic  barrister,  who  is  now  a  pro- 
selyte an:u)ng  the  reformers,  but  seems  to 
have  many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  apostle  in  the  cause,  and  is  likely 
one  day  to  set  up  for  bimsi'If.  In  the  waggon 
next  that  in  which  Cobbett,  Darrel,  and 
Hunt  were  placed,  sat  Mr.  Shiel,  the  Irish 
demagogue.  This  gentleman  was  said,  by 
some  people,  to  have  been  sent  over  by  the 
Associntion  ;  while  others  asserted,  that  he 
had  of  his  own  accord  embarked  in  the  , 
p(*rilous  enterprise  of  addressing  "  the  Men 
of  Kent/'  There  was  a  feeling  of  curiosity, 
tninglcd  with  disruHsh,  produced  by  his  ap- 
poHritncc  there,  lliere  is  certainly  in  Mr. 
Shiel's  face  and  person  little  to  bespeak  the 
favour  of  a  public  assembly ;  and  if  be  pro- 
duces oratorical  effects,  he  must  be  indebted 
to  a  poit'er  of  phrase,  and  an  art  in  delivery, 
of  which,  in  the  uproar  in  which  be  spoke,  it 
was  impossible  in  that  meeting  to  form  any 
estimate.  Next  to  Mr.  Shiel  was  the  waggon 
appropriated  to  the  Committee,  where  there 
were,  some  English  Catholics;  and  Lord 
Darnley*s  and  Lord  Radnor*s  waggons  suc- 
ceeded. . 

The  opposite  wing  wss,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, occupied  by  the  Brunswickers,  of 
whom  by  far  Uie  most  conspicuous  was  Lord 
Winchilsea.  He  is  a  tall  strong-built,  vi- 
gorous-looking man,  destitute  of  all  dignity 
or  grace,  but  with  a  bluff,  rude,  and  direct 
nautical  bearing,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
quarter-deck,  and  would  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  he  was  the  mate  of  a  ship  (a  conjecture 
which  a  bbick  silk  handkerchief  tied  tightly 
about  bis  neck  tends  to  assist),  than  an  he- 
reditary counsellor  of  the  crown.  What- 
ever feelings  of  partiality  his  Utc  conduct 
may  have  generated  towards  him  with  his 
own  faction,  he  is  certainly  not  popular  in 
the  county ;  for  he  is  the  terror  of  poachers, 
and  is  most  arbitrary  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  game  laws.  It  is  but  jiutice  to  him  to 
say,  tliat  he  has,  upon  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  he  has  detected  poachers  upon  his 
estate,  given  them  ttie  alternative  of  going 
to  prison  or  fighting  with  him ;  for,  to  his 
political,  he  superadds  no  inconsiderable  pu- 
gilistic qualifications*.  He  seems  very  well 
qualified  to  lead  an  English  mob,  and  pos- 
sesses, in  a  far  greater  perfection  than  Hunt 
or  Cobbett,  the  demagogic  qualities  of  voice, 
which  gave  him,  at  Peneuden  Heath,  a 
great  advantage  over  his  opponenU. 
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I'jEactly  St  twelve  o'dock,  the  Siieriff;  Sir 
T.  Maiyon  Wilaom  •ppeaied*  mud  took  tbm 
chair. 

After  Mr.  G'tppe  had  expended  hiiaedf  m  a 
monotonouB  aod  weariaome  diatribe  agai&et 
the  Calbolic  religion,  he  psoceeded  to  rend  a 
petition,  which  ttie  liberal  party  had  antid* 
pflted  would  "have  prayed  diadnctly  against 
aU  conoeseions  to  toe  Roman  Catholica.  To 
llieir  anrpriee,  it  waa  couched  in  the  fol- 
kiwiaff  words  >— 

*'  Your  petitkmen  beg  leave  to  cxpreaa  to 
vour  honourable  Hooae,  their  sense  of  the 
blessings  they  enioy  under  the  Protestant 
eonstitotion  of  theee  kingdoms,  as  settled  at 
the  Revolution,  viewing  with  the  deepest 
Mgret  the  proceedings  whidi  have  for  a  kmg 
time  been  carrying  on  in  Icdaiid. 

'*  Your  petitioners  feel  themselves  impe* 
ratively  called  upon  to  declare  their  strong 
and  inviolable  attachment  to  those  Protestant 
principles,  which  have  proved  to  be  the  beat 
■eonrity  for  tiie  civil  and  rdigwus  liberty  of 
these  kingdoms. 

'  **  They  therelbve  approadi  your  honour^ 
able  House,  humbly  but  eamestlv  praying 
that  the  Protestant  constitutioo  of  the  United 
Kingdom  maybe  pfeserred  entire  and  in«* 
vtolable." 

The  phraseology  of  this  petition,  from  its 
taoderate  character,  excited  some  surprise ; 
and  it  was  justly  said,  that  no  Protostant 
ooiild  object  to  the  matter  for  which  it  os- 
lenubly  purported  to  pray. 

A  Mr.  Plomtree  seconded  Mr.  Gipps.  It 
waa  aaid  that  he  was  a  Cahrinist,  and  he 
certainly  had  the  aspect  which  we  might 
suppose  to  have  been  worn  by  the  founder 
of  hia  religion,  when  he  ordered  Servetus  to 
be  consumed  by  a  slow  fire.  He  said  no- 
thing at  all  worth  note.  When  Mr.  Plum- 
tree  sat  down,  Lord  Camden  addressed  the 
Sheriff.  He  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  language  of  vehement  vitu^ 
peratioD,  but  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
the  extreme  violence  with  which  their 
demands  were  reaisted.  Towarda  the  end 
of  his  speech,  the  clubbists  became  ex* 
eeedingly  impatient,  and  one  of  them  called 
him  an  old  "  Radical;"  a  term  of  which  he 
prote»ted  that  he  was  at  a  loea  to  discover 
the  applicability,  as  he  had  never  done  any 
thing  to  please  the  radkals.  This,  Mr. 
Hunt  afterwarda  controverted,  and  insisted 
that  he  had  done  much  to  gratify  the  radi- 
cab  by  giving  up  his  sinecure^-^  panegyric 
which  was  well  merited,  and  was  nsOst  hap- 
pily pronounced. 

Lord  Damley  followed  Lord  Camden,  but 
waa  received  with  loud  and  vehement  boot- 
lags.  This  nobleman  is  considered  to  be 
very  proud,  without  being  arrogant,  and  to 
have  aa  full  ooasdonsnesa  of  the  dig^uty  and 
rights  of  hia  ofder,  as  Lord  Grev  could 
"Ctarge  soy  Whig  disciple  to  «nterfam.  Qe 
must  have  bsen  deeply  galled  when  he  pof^ 


hill 


ceived  that  his  ivnk  and  wwkh  weie  onl^ 
turned  into  scoff,  snd  when,  in  the  outaei  al 
hm  speech,  a  common  boor  cried  oot-^**  That 
there  fellow  is  an  Hlrishmaib  Tim,  pot  a 
potatoe  down  his  throat,  and  choke  hie  d^^^ 
Hirish  jaw."  He  waa  not  deterred  from 
_  on  by  the  bowlings  whidi  snmunded 
im,  and  with  far  UHHre  intrepidity  than  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  give  him  cvedit 
for,  he  proceeded  wA  his  speedi.  He  soon, 
however,  received  a  blow,  which  wonnded 
him  much  more  than  the  potatoe  proposi*- 
t&t>n ;  for  the  moment  he  began  to  ta&L  of 
his  estate  in  Ireland  (where  he  haa  a  veiy 
larffe  property),  eeveral  people  cried  ont-^ 
**  Why  don't  yon  live  on  your  eatate,  and  be 
d'— d  to  you,  and  every  odier  d— d  ab* 
aenfese?"  This  was  a  thrust  which  it  was 
impossible  to  parry.  Lord  Dsmky  endea* 
voured  to  proceed ;  hot  the  uproar  became 
so  terrible,  that  not  a  word  which  he  ut- 
tered eoukl  be  heard  in  the  tumult.  On  his 
resuming  his  place,  with  a  determination,  I 
should  presume,  never  to  expose  himself  to 
such  an  affront  again.  Lord  Winchilsea  and 
Mr.  Sbiel  rose  t^fether.  llie  eompetition 
for  precedence  into  which  the  Irish  demsr 
gogue  was  so  audacious  as  to  enter,  with  the 
diief  and  captain  of  the  Brunswickers,  ex- 
cited the  fury  of  the  latter.  Mr.  SUel  in- 
sisted,  that  as  Lord  Cansden  had,  as  waa  I 
believe  the  case,  alluded  to  him,  he  had  a 
right  to  vindicate  himself,  and  there  were 
maav  who  surmised  that  his  motive  for  pre^ 
senting  himself  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  was,  that  he  had  sent  his  speech 
to  London  to  be  printed;  and  he -was  heard 
to  aay,  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
-Branawickers  listened  to  him,  provided  hia 
argumenta  were  read.  Whatever  waa  hia 
olject,  it  waa  certeinly  not  a  little  preaomp* 
tuous  in  a  stranger  thus  to  enter  the  liste 
with  an  earl,  and  to  demand  a  prior  au- 
dience.— "^  I  am  an  Irishman,"  said  Mr. 
Shiel.^'<  m  be  awom  you  are,"  cried 
Cobbett:  *'  you  are  auch  a  d*--d  impudent 
follow.*'  The  party  on  the  right  endear 
voured  to  support  Mr.  Shiel,  and  for  a  loaf 
Ume  both  Lord  Winchilsea  and  that  gentle- 
mas  continued  to  speak  together,  amidat  a 
eonftiskm  in  which  neither  could  be  heard. 
At  length  the  Sheriff  Interposed,  and  de- 
clared that  Lord  Winchilaea  had  firat  ob- 
tained his  eye. 

After  having  whirled  himself  round,  aa4 
having  beaten  his  breast  and  beUowed  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Lord  Winchilsea  sa* 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  constitutional  ac- 
damatkms  of  the  BrunswidLers)  and  Mv. 
Shid,  and  Mr.  Shea,  an  Sngliah  Catholic 
gentleman,  both  presented  themselves  to  the 
Sheriff.  The  Sheriff  gave  a  prefereooe  to 
Mr.  Shea,  iriio  made  a  bold  -manly  speech^ 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  oontinoed  hoot- 
ings  of  the  Protestant  par^*  Mr.ShBakav>» 
ing  condnded.  Lord  Teynham  roast   and 
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to  bioi.  Lord  Tejnihui  had  bma  a  Roomui 
CttthoUc  Hfia  naow  i»  Roper»  and,  I  be- 
Here,  be  is  deacendad  ftfom  Mrs.  Roper,  tha 
danglifeerofSirThoiMaMofa.  Ha  waa  a»- 
aaiM  with  nepffoachaa  fov  hia  apoatacy  bjr 
tha  PnitaataiiU;  aadthoHghbaaiadeavenr 
good  apaeeb»  it  waa  naatralsxad  in  ila  ellea 
hf  hia  lieaertioii  of  hia  former  craed.  So 
nmvenal,  hovever  niqaat,  perhapa,  ia  the 
•Qtipatiiy  to  »  ranecade,  that  anaoBg  the 
Branairickcra  theoMelvea*  hia  hanng  ecaaed 
to  be  a  CathoUc  rendered  him  an  pbject  of 
<*  That  fiBUov'aa-fKoiDg  to  abift  hia 
agam.'*— <^'  Oh,  ray  kml»  diere'a  a 
here  as  aaya  that  what  rour  lordahtp'a 
aagriag  ia  aU  a  d--d  Fopiab  Ue;"  and  other 
ajaddatiMtt  of  the  same  character  warned 
my  Lord  Teiiuham  that  hia  change  of  creeds 
had  mt  rcadered  him  more  acceptable  to  hia 


Lord  Teynham  hanng  sat  down  amidat  the 
Bmnawick  groans,  Mr.  Shiel  rose  amongst 
them.  He  waa  vehemently  appUoded  on  the 
right,  and  aa  furiously  howled  at  from  the 
feft.-^"  J>own  with  him,  the  traitor!*'— 
<<  Down  with. the  rebel !''—<' Apologiae  for 
what  you  aaid  of  the  I>ake  of  York!*'— 
<«  Send  him  and  0'Ck>nneU  to  the  Tower  1" 
— **  He  got  his  freehold  laat  night  in  Maid- 
atone  !"— "  Down  with  him!"—"  Off,  Shiel, 
off!"—**  We  're  not  the  Claie  freeholders !•' 
— >«  See  bow  tbe  Wper  spits  !'*— ^<  How  the 
little  Aanimal  foama  at  the  mouth ;  take  care 
of  him,  he  'U  bite  you!''— **  Off,  Shiel, off !" 
wera  the  greatinga  with  which  thia  gentle- 
man was  bailed  ^the  Brunswickers,  while 
Ilia  own  party  cried  out—"  Fair  Play  !"— 
**  Oh,  yon  cowards,  you  are  afraid  to  hear 
him !"  Of  what  Mr.  Shiel  actnaUy  said,  it 
it  impoasible  to  giro  any  account,  and  the 
miracoknia  power  by  which  the  Sua  news^ 
paper  of  that -night  contrived  to  pnbUsb  his 
oration,  in  three  colnmns,  must  be  referred  to 
•ome  UohenIoe*s  interposition  in  favour  of 
that  journal.  I  heard  but  one  sentence, 
which  I  afterwards  recognised  in  print,  aa 
having  been  apoken.  After  having  stamped^ 
a»d  fretted,  and  entreated,  and  menaced  the 
Bmnawicheri  for  half  an  hour,  during  which 
he  analained  a  continued  voUey  of  ezecrar 
tkms,  Mr.  Shiel  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  Mr.  Larfcin,  an  auction- 
eer from  RochMter,  who  delivered  a  very 
elsver  speech  in  fovonr  of  radicalism,  but 
had  the  ptudeace  to  keep  dear  of  emancipa- 
tion. When  ha  had  fiidahed,  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbnll,  the  member  for  the  county,  and 
Oobbett,  who  had  been  railing  for  homa  at 
iSbm  hmg  speeches,  got  up  together.  The 
Sheriff  prefcfied  Sir.  ^ward,  upon  which 
Cohbatt  got  into  a  fit  of  vehement  indigw 
aation.  He  accused  the  Sheriff  of  gross 
pwtiality,  and  while  Sir  Edwaid  Knatehbnil 
waa  going  oo,  ahook  hia  hand  repeatedly  at 
him,  and  exhibited  the  utmoat  safageness 


of  deifieaBbar  and  of  atfpaH.  Hia  tmcm  be- 
came inflamed  with  rage,  and  his  mouth  was 
contorted  into  a  ferocious  grin.  He  grasped 
a  large  pole,  with  a  placard  s(t  the  iiead  of  it 
in  favour  of  Liberty,  and  standing  with  thto 
aiqparaUis  of.popniacity,  which  assisted  him 
in  supporting  iumaelf  at  the  veige  of  hia 
waggon,  he  hurled  out  hia  denunciationa 
against  the  Sheriff.  The  Bnmawickeia 
roared  at  him,  and  showered  oontomely  of 
931  kinds  upon  bis  head,  but  with  an  un- 
daunted spirit,  ho  persevered.  Sir  £dward 
Knatchbnll  waa  but  indistinctly  heard  in  the 
tomult  which  his  own  party  had  got  up,  to 
pot  Cobbett  down.  When  he  bad  terminated 
a  speech,  in  which  it  waa  evident  that  he  waa 
thinking  of  the  next  election,  at  which  the 
Deerings  intend  to  dispute  the  county  with 
him,  Cobbett  was  aUowed  by  the  Sheriff  to 
.proceed*  His  hilariQr  was  restored  for  a 
little  while,  and  holding  out  his  petition 
^^nst  titiies,  be  set  about  abusing  both  par- 
ties. In  a  letter  pubiished  in  the  Morning 
Herald,  he  takes  care,  in  his  account  of  the 
meeting,  to  record  the  opprobrious  language 
upplied  by  the  maltitode  to  others;  but  he 
omits  aU  mention  of  what  was  said  of  him* 
aelf.— ^*  Down  with  the  old  bone-grubber  i" 
— •*<  Roast  him  on  his  gridiron  ;*'—<*  D — n 
him  and  hia  Iqdian  com ;"  was  shouted  from 
all  quartera.  He  was  not,  however,  much 
discomposed  at  first,  for  be  was  confident  of 
rarrving  bis  fetitaon,  and  retorted  with  a 
good  deal  of  force  and  some  good  humour  on 
those  who  were  inveighing  against  bim — 
**  You  cry  out  too  weakly,  my  bocka  !'* 
aaid  be,  snapping  his  fingers  at  them.— 
*'  You  cry  like  women  in  the  family^way. 
There's  a  rascal  there#  that  is  squeaking  at 
me,  like  a  parson's  tithe-pig.'*  Theae  lalliea 
amused  every  body  ;  but  sUllthe  lOar  against 
him  continued,  and  i  was  astonished  to  see 
what  little  influence  he  had  with  even  the 
lower  ordera  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  ' 
Hunt  got  up  to  second  him,  and  waa  ro- 
ceived  almost  as  badly  as  his  predecessor, 
though  his  conduct  and  manner  were  qoito 
opposite,  and  be  did  every  thing  he  could  by 
gentleness  and  persuasivenesa  to  allay  the 
fiiry  of  the  Brunswick  party.  But  after  he 
bad'  begun.  Sir  Edward  Knatcbbull  inter- 
rupted him  in  a  most  improper  and  offensive 
manner,  which  induced  Lord  Radnor  to  stand 
up  and  reprobate  Sir  Edward 's  conduct  as  a 
most  gross  violation  of  decorum.  Mr.  Hunt 
went  on,  but,  whatever  maybe  bis  sway  with 
public  assemblies  on  other  occasiona>  he  cer- 
tainly showed  few  evidences  of  omnipotence 
upon  this.  He  seemed  to  be  crestrfalles, 
and  to  have  quailed  under  the  force  which 
was  brought  tobear  against  him.  One  story 
he  told  weU,  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbnll  hair- 
tng  relused  to  pay  him  for  four  gallons  of 
bc«r,  when  he  waa  a  brewer  at  Bristol,  be* 
cause  he  had  sohi  him  a  lees  quantity  thaa 
that  prescribed  by  the  law:  altogethar  Us 
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ftpeecli,  11  It  mlglrt  be  so  ciiil«d,  wlwii  Ito  vnm 

not  allowed  to  utter  a  connected  sentence, 
was  a  complete  fiulure ;  but  I  am  conrinced 
that  no  estimate  of  his  ability  can  be  formed 
from  this  specimen  of  bim,  as  his  voice  was 
fftifled  by  the  faction  to  which  he  was  op- 
posed. Indeed  both  parties  seemed  to  re- 
pudiate Cobbett  and  Hunt,  as  their  common 
enemies.  Before  Hunt  had  finished,  there 
was  a  tremendous  and  seemingly  a  precon- 
certed cry  of  question  from  the  Bruns- 
wickers ;  Hunt  went  on  speaking,  and  im- 
mense confusion  took  place.  Mr.  Calcraft 
interfered  in  rain.  Mr.  Hodges  and  Lord 
Radnor  then  moved  an  amendment,  declar- 
ing that  the  measure  should  be  left  to  tlie 
discretion  of  the  l^islature ;  and  amidst  a 
tamult,  to  which  I  never  witnessed  any  thing 
at  all  comparable,  the  Sheriflf  put  Uie  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  ilrunswtckem  had  a  great  majority; 
'the  impression  of  a  vast  number  of  jiersons 
was  quite  the  reverse.  They  were  indeed 
so  well  disciplined,  tliat  their  show  of  hats 
was  simultaneous;  while  the  liberal  party 
hardly  knew  what  was  gninfr  forward.  The 
Sheriff  omitted  to  put  Cubbett's  amendment, 
which  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  every  one 
but  himself;  and  having  announced  that  there 
was  a  large  majority  for  the  petition  moved 
by  Mr.  Gipps,  retired  from  the  chair.  The 
acclamations  Of  the  Brunswickers  were 
reiterated ;  the  whole  body  waved  their  hats, 
and  lifted  up  their  voices ;  the  parsons  shook 
band^  with  each  other;  the  Methodists 
smiled  with  a  look  of  ghastly  satisfaction ; 
and  Lord  Winchilsca,  losing  all  decenc}*  and 
self-restraint,  was  thrown  into  convulsions  of 
joy,  and  leaped,  shouted^  and  roared,  in  a 
state  of  almost  insane  exultation,  llie 
whole  party  then  joined  in  singing  God  save 
the  King  in  one  howl  of  appropriate  discord, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up. 

Thus  terminated  the  great  Kent  meeting; 
•to  which,  however,  I  conceive  that  more  im- 
portance, as  it  affects  the  Catholic  Question, 
is  attached  than  it  deserves. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  TRANSLATION 
OF  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  VIDOCQ,  THE 
FRENCH  SPY. 

CNow  in  the  Prest.J 

He  had  been  condemned  to  the  gallies  at 
Brest,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  bis 
escape:— 

■  "  The  ioconveniencies  and  abuses  that  I 
iiave  just  adverted  to,  existed  at  the  prison 
of  Brest  when  I  was  conducted  thither, 
which  was  an  additional  inducement  to  make 
as  brief  a  sojourn  there  as  possible.  In  such 
a  situation,  the  first  thing  is  to  assnre  one- 
self of  the  discretion  of  the  comrade  with 
whom  we  are  coupled.  Mine  was 'a  vine* 
cnttcr  from  Dijon,  about  thirty-six  years  old. 


eoAdemned  to  twenty-lbitr  foars  labour  for 
burglary  ;  already  half  an  idiot,  misery  and 
brutal  treatment  had  completely  stapified 
him.  Beset  beneath  the  stick,  he  seemed  to 
have  just  preserved  the  instinct  of  the  mon- 
key or  dog,  and  answered  to  the  whistle  of 
the  galley  seijeants.  He  was  no  use  to  me, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  a  mate 
who  wonld  not  fear  or  shrink  from  the  per- 
spective beatings  which  are  always  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  slaves  suspected  of  favour- 
ing, or  even  knowing  of  the  escape  of  a 
prisoner.  To  get  rid  of  Bourguignon,  1 
feigned  indisposition,  and  he  was  yoked  to 
another,  and  when  I  recovered,  I  was  placed 
with  a  poor  devil  sentenced  to  eight  years 
labour  for  stealing  chickens  from  a  church. 

"  He  had  some  energy  left,  and  the  first  time 
we  were  alone  togetber,  said  to  me—'  Lis- 
ten, my  comrade,  you  don't  long  mean  to 
live  at  the  public  expense — be  frank  with 
me — and  yon  will  not  lose  by  it.'  I  told 
him  that  I  intended  to  escape  at  the  first 
opportunity. — *  Well,*  said  he,  *  both  may 
advise,  and  bolt  before  the  beasts  of  Ser- 
jeants are  quite  acquainted  with  your  person 
—  but  have  you  any  cash.'*  1  told  him  tlint 
I  had,  and  he  then  told  me  that  he  could 
procure  me  other  clothes,  but  that  I  uuist 
buy  a  few  utensils  like  one  who  meant  to 
work  out  his  time  quietly,  lliese  utensib 
were  two  wooden  bowls,  a  keg  for  wine, 
straps  to  support  my  fetters,  and  a  small 
mattress.  It  was  Thursday,  the  16th  day 
of  my  residence  at  the  prison,  and  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  I  procured  sailor's  clothes, 
which  I  immediately  concealed  beneath  my 
frock.  On  paying  the  seller  of  them,  I  saw 
on  his  wrists  round  cicatrices  of  deep  bums, 
and  he  told  me,  that  being  condemned  to  the 
gallies  for  life,  in  1774,  be  had  been  put  to 
the  torture  at  Rennes  without  confessing  the 
robbery  of  which  he  was  accused.  At  the 
promulgation  of  the  code  in  1791,  he  had 
obtained  a  commutation  to  twenty-four  years 
of  hard  labour. 

**  The  next  day,  my  division  went  out  at  tli» 
cannon's  signal  to  work  at  the  pump,  which 
was  always  in  motion.  At  the  wicket,  they 
examined  as  usual  our  manacles  and  cloth- 
ing. Knowing  this,  I  had  pasted  over  my 
sailor's  clothes  a  bladder  painted  flesh  co- 
lour. As  I  purposely  left  my  frill  and  shirt 
open,  none  of  them  thought  of  examining 
me  more  closely,  and  1  got  out  unsuspected* 
Arrived  at  the  basin,  I  went  with  my  com* 
rade  behind  a  pile  of  planks,  and  my  fetters 
having  been  cut  the  previous  evening  soon 
yielded.  Divested  of  shirt,  1  threw  off  my 
frock  and  pantaloons  of  the  gallies,  and 
having  put  on  a  wig,  which  1  had  con- 
trived to  conceal  about  nie,  and  having 
giien  my  comrade  the  trifling  recompense 
which  I  had  promised  him,  I  disappeared 
behind  the  piles  of  squared  timber,  and  got 
out  into  the  town.'* 
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AyfiCDOTBd  OF  IfOLLEKBNS  THE 
SCULPTOR. 


We  continue  these  amtuing  uieedotaa.  Hie 
folloiring  is  ft  picture  of  s  dinner  party,  with 
an  account  of  some  mal  d  propoM  visitanto. 

One  day,  wheu  tmoe  frlcnde  werc  expeoied 
to  dine  wiUi  Mr.  NollekeBt,  poor  Bvonse,  * 
labouring  under  a  terere  aore-throat,  stretch- 
idg  her  flannelled  neck  up  to  her  tnistresa, 
iMNirsclj  announced  ^*  aljf  the  Hmffknuet"  to 
be  in  the  dining  parlour !  Mrs.  Nollekens,  in 
a  half-stifled  whinper,  cried— «' Nolly  1  it  is 
truly  Yezatious  that  we  are  always  senred  so 
when  we  dress  a  joint:  you  won*t  be  so  silly 
as  to  ask  them  to  dinner  ?'*—  Notkkena,  '*  I 
ask  them  !  let  '*em  get  their  meals  at  home; 
I'll  not  encourage  Uiis  sort  of  thing;  or,  if 
thc7  please,  they  can  go  to  Matthias's,  they'll 
find  the  cold  leg  of  lamb  we  left  yesterday." 
— Mrs.  NolMctM.  *'*'  No  wonder,  I  am  sure, 
they  are  considered  so  disagreeable  by  Cap- 
tain Grose,  Hamstead  Steevens,  Murphy, 
Nichols,  and'Boswell.**  At  tills  moment 
who  should  come  in  but  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
he  looked  around  and  wandered  what  all  the 
fuss  could  be  about — *'^  Why  don*t  you  go 
to  your  dinner,  my  good  friend  V  said  he ; 
**  I  am  sure  it  must  be  ready,  for  I  smell  the 

Svy."  NoUekens,  to  whom  he  had  spoken, 
ind  him  to  keep  his  nonsense  to  himself. 
— Tofflor.  "  Well,  wcU,  well,  1  <»wn  I  ought 
to  ha? e  nothing  to  do  with  family  affidrs.  I 
see  your  dog  Daphne  has  the  mange !  yoa 
should  put  some  brimstone  in  his  water ;  it 
is  a  Tcry  fine  purifier  o(  the  blood;  indeed  I 
take  it  myself  now  and  then;  and  I  recollect 
my  old  ftiend  Jonathan  Tyers  nerer  suffered 
any  of  hia  dogs  to  be  without  iL  Ueigh- 
day!**  looking  behind  the  screen;  '*why, 
hare's  a  boy  naked!— What!  Tom,  is  it 
you?"—" Yea,  Sir,"*ireplied  I.— 2\iy/orr 
**  Mliy,  what  are  you  sitting  ioj  now  ?  yon 
were  a  Cupid  the  other  day.  Oh !  a  Merw 
cury,  I  see ;  a  pretty  compliment,  faith ! 
Well,  you  roust  mind  what  you're  about 
However,  NoUdcena  hia  made  a  god  of  you, 
vou  '11  remember  that  I  say,  wlw  *s  coming 
Jherc  to  dinner,  do  you  know  ?  he  has  never 
asked  me  to  dine  jirith  him  as  yet;  I  don  H 
know  .what  he  iMiy  do ;  nor  did  he  ever  send 
me  a  slice  of  the  Ysprborough  ▼enison  ;  well, 
perhaps  I  am  as  well  without  it,  though  I 
must  own  I  like  ▼tnison :  Quin  was  fbnd  of 
it  too.  He  and  my  master,  Frank  Hayman, 
knew  the  taste  of  it  fiiU  well;  and  I  recollect 
when  Ijord  Sandwich  gave  a  dinner  to  Lidy 
Vane  in  Vanzhall-gatdens,  the  haunches 
were  fifty  shillings  a  piece."  This  dispute 
had  histed  so  long,  that  pednqn  the  ^Tocn. 
Mnsfft  overheard  it,  fbr  they  had  silently  let 
themselves  out  without  even  ringing  tlie  belt 


•  Bronxe.  was  the  name  by  wliich  Mr.  'Kollekens'f 
a«i<l  «••  kuuvn. 


Shordy  after,  the  *kMl0(lpaf  ty  wrilMd,'  aad  I, 
who  had  been  ^a  very  good  lad,"  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  studio  to  finish  my 
drawing  for  admission  into  the  Rojral  Aca- 
demy. Naw,  as  this  room  waa  next  to  the 
dining-parlour,  I  could  not  avoid  hearing 
part  of  the  eonversation,  for,  as  there  waa  nat 
much  10  eat,  ihcB  weee  many  talkatB;  bat 
befinre  the  uimpspy  wx  down,  they  were  re- 
quested to  walk  up  stairs  for  a  moment,  to 
see  Angdica  Kaufflnann's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Nallekens,  who  was  painted  in  the  character 
of  Innocence,  with  a  dove,  of  a  three  quarter 
size,  for  which  she  had  just  received  15/.  16«. 
In  the  mean  time.  Bronze,  who  had  been 
assisting  the  cook  to  put  on  the  dishes,  caUad 
to  me  through  the  key -bole.  ^'-  Bless  you ! 
Msster  Smith,  come  and  see  our  set-out!" 
and  as  the  scanty  display  for  so  many  persons 
astonished  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
the  ^''spfead,"  aaitis  called  at  Cambridge. 

Two  ubles  were  joined;  but  as  the  legs  of 
one  were  considerably  shorter  than  those  of 
the  other,  four  blocks  of  wood  had  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  The  damask  Uble- 
cloth  was  of  a  coffee  colour,  similar  to  that 
formerly  preferred  by  washers  of  court-ruffles. 
I  recollect  that  the  knives  and  forks  matched 
pretty  well;  but  the  plates  of  queen^s  ware 
bad  not  only  been  Ul-used  by  being  put  upon 
the  hob,  by  which  they  had  lost  some  of  their 
gadrooned  edges,  but  were  of  an  unequal 
size,  and  the  dishes  were  flat,  and  therefore 
held  little  gravy.  The  dinner  consisted  of  a 
roasted  leg  of  pork,  the  joint  sent  in  by  their 
friend  Taylor;  a  salad,  with  four  heads  of 
.celery  standing  pyramidically ;  mash«d  tur- 
nips neatly  spooned  over  a  large  flat  plate  to 
the  height  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  and 
lasUy, 

"— —  Lo}  a  Inlister  Infrodareil  in  stiite, 
Whoae  ample  body  atratclMni  o'er  ibe  pUte." 

The  side-dishes  were  i  chicken  and  a  rein- 
deer's tongue,  with  parsley  and  butter,  but 
the  boat  was  without  a  ladle,  and  the  plate 
hardly  large  enough  for  it  to  stand  in.  Close 
to  Mrs.  NoUekens's  left  elbow,  stood  a  dumb 
waiter  with  cheese,  a  slice  of  butter,  a  few 
water-cresses,  and  a  change  of  plates,  knives, 
and  forks. 

The  dinner  being  announced,  there  was  a 
great  rustling  of  silks  for  preference  of  places, 
and  I  concluded,  by  the  party  drawing  their 
chairs  dose,  (hey  were  ready  to  begin  ;  but 
Bronze  used  to  say — ^^  No  one  could  eat  till 
he  was  red  in  the  face  at  master^s  table.** 
The  set  at  the  uble  consisted  of  NoUekens, 
his  wife,  and  five  on  a  side.  No  challenges 
at  dinner  that  I  heard  of,  nor  do  I  think  wine 
was  even  mentioned  until  the  servanu  were 
ordered  to  ^''take  ojffV^  Much  about  this 
time  there  waS  a  great  bustle,  in  which  I  dis. 
tinctly  heard  Mrs.  Nollekens's  voice  voci- 
feiatr— ''I  will  have  it  found!"  At  last 
Bronze  entered,  to  whom  she  had  given  ne- 
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ttUHpiOltf  OMkiinitlQt  to  fttcii  it^-^Mf^*  Jr  ov* 
ifhgm.  **  AnA,  ari»  ail,  praj  where  diA  you 
iltid  it  r — lirMtw.  "  Whj,  Sir,  under  the 
ftilow  of  vour  bed.*'—**  There,  Mr.  N.,  I 
•new  you  bmd  used  it  latt  Dight."  NoUeketai 
ordered  Btonze  out  of  the  room,  Mying— ^  he 
nerer  Hked  that  woman— her  mouth  looked 
•o  itrach  like  the  rump  of  a  chicken."  This 
nameteM  article  was  iheD  caught  first  by  one 
elderly  maiden,  and  then  by  another :  and  as 
for  Miss  Welch,  she  declared  a  ''6<u*- 
mfraioh*'  to  be  the  most  agrecaUe  thing  ima- 
ginable, and  she  was  glaa  it  was  found,  as  it 
had  been  her  mother's ;  adding,  dil^  Cowper 
was  perfectly  correct  in  his  assertion  upon 
things  miBlaid*^ 

"  For  'tit  a  troth  well  knowa  to  most. 
That  wbataoevcr  thing  is  lost, 
We  teek  Here  it  come  to  light. 
In  cfcry  cnnay  but  the  right" 

Mrs,  NiOUkent.  <'  My  dear  NoUy,  yon 
had  no  occasion  to  have  wasted  die  writing- 
paper  for  the  claret ;  for,  as  it  is  the  only 
bottle  with  a  tall  neck,  we  should  hare  known 
it  My  dear  Mrs.  Paradise,  you  may  safolj 
toke  a  glass  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  last  of  twelTe 
which  Mr.  Caleb  Whiteford  sent  us  as  a  pre- 
sent; and  every  body  who  talks  about  wine, 
should  know  his  house  has  ever  been  fiunoua 
for  dareL"— Jf r.  Notteken:  «'  Don 't  ciaek 
the  nuts  with  your  teeth.  Miss  Moser ;  yon  *11 
spoil  them." — ^^Ay.  and  what  would  Mr. 
Fuseli  say  to  that?"  asked  Mr.  Saunders 
Welch,  who  now  spake  for  the  first  time. 
The  ladies  at  last  retired,  and  Bronse  soon 
dedaied  tea  to  be  ready;  upon  which  the 
gentlemen  went  to  the  drawing-room,  though 
without  Mr.  NoUekens,  who  remained  to 
give  orders  for  the  salad  to  be  put  up  again 
f  jr  the  next  day. 

The  economical  habits  of  Mr.  Nollekena 
and  his  lady  attended  them,  even  in  their 
pursuit  of  amusement;  they  never  visited 
the  theatre  unless  when  fovoured  with  an 
order ;  and  sometimes  in  the  evening,  when 
thev  had  no  other  engagements,  to  take  a 
litde  fresh  air,  and  to  avoid  interlopers,  they 
wotdd,  after  putting  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  a 
French  roll,  or  a  couple  of  rusks  into  iheir 
pockets,  stray  to  Madame  Caria*s,  a  French 
woman,  who  lived  near  the  end  of  Mary-le- 
bone  lane,  in  what  were  at  that  time  called 
the  French  gardens,  principally  tenanted  by 
the  dtizeos,  where  persons  were  accommo- 
dated with  tea  equipage  and  hot  water  at  % 
penny  a-head. 

Mrs.  NoUekens  made  it  a  rule  to  allow  one 
servioit,  as  they  kept  two,  to  go  out  on  the 
alternate  Sunday ;  forit  was  Mr.  Nollekeos's 
opinion  that  if  they  were  never  permitted  to 
visit  the  Jew's  Harp,  Queen's  Head  and 
Ardchoke,  or  Chalk  Farm,  they  would  never 
Wtth^'thdrsdives." 

Mrs.  NoUekens*s  Mends  freoncntly  woa« 
dered  to  see  her  in  shoes  so  varied  in  their  elki» 
broidery,  tad  being  wdl  aware  that   she 


ifoiild  Wf9€i  fhlidc  0H  hidkilgtog  fai  ivdi  tt* 
pensive  articles  in  a  tpick  and  §pan  new 
state,  all  agreed  that  she  certainly  must  have 
purdiased  diem  seeofid-hand  ;  and  by  their 
nonidSf  who  were  encouraged  to  pump  Bivnae, 
iNre  satisfied  that  it  was  really  the  foet ; 
and  woe  also  informed  that  her  mitiFs  and 
parasols  weve  obtained  the  same  way.  Mrs. 
NdUekltos  would  often  plume  hcrsdf  with 
Wnrowefi  fisadierB ;  a  sbaid  or  a  maff  of  a 
irieod  she  never  veftised  when  returning 
home,  observing  that  she  was  quite  sure  they 
#onld  keep  her  warm;  never  caring  how  they 
sufiered  from  the  raii>^  so  that  her  neighbours 
aaW  her  apparelled  in  what  they  had  never 
before  seen  her  wear. 

Mrs.  NoUekens  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  unamiable  women  that  ever  existed. 
The  following  is  characterisdc.  At  the  comer 
of  her  house  there  was  a  smaU  part  of  the 
street  nUed  in,  oo  which  she  gave  a  pbor  wo- 
man leave  to  place  a  table  with  a  few  apples 
for  Mde  upon  a  h^  of  an  old  napkin.  To  thb 
miserably.hooded  widow  she  was  seen  to  go, 
when  she  intended  to  treat  the  fomUy  with  a 
dumpUng,  with  the  question  of— "  Pimy, 
Goody,  now  many  apples  can  you  let  me 
have  for  a  penny  1*^—''  Bless  your  kindness  ! 
you  diaU  have  three."--.'' Three  I"  ex- 
claimed the  lady/ smiling,  *'  no,  you  must 
let  me  have  four ;"  toucMng  her  left  thumb 
with  the  forefinger  of  her  r^ht  hand,  she 
condnued—''  for  there's  my  husband,  my- 
selfy  and  two  servants,  and  we  must  have 
one  a-piece !"— '*  Well,"  observed  the  mi- 
aerable  dependent— '*  fiotf  must  take  them  !" 
NoUekens  was  a  Roman  CathoUc.  Being 
visited  one  rainy  momiog  by  his  eonfessoc, 
he  invited  the  holy  foUier  to  stay  tOl  the 
weather  deaied  up.  The  wet,  however, 
oontinued  tiU  dinner  was  ready*  and  Nollew 
kens  folt  obUged  to  ask  the  priest  to  partakte 
ofabird,  one  of  the  last  of  a  present  fimn  his 
Chnace  die  Duke  of  Newcasde.  Down  they 
lat;  the  reverend  man  hdped  his  host  to  a 
wing,  and  then  carved  fat  himself,  assuring 
Jf  olickens  diat  he  never  indulged  in  much  food, 
thonrii  he  soon  picked  the  rest  of  the  bones. 
— «' I  have  no  nudding,"  said  NoUdcens— 
''  but  wiU  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Oh, 
you  have  got  some  ale."  However,  Bronse 
brought  in  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  on  the 
remove  NoUAens,  after  taking  a  glass,  went 
to  sleep.  The  priest,  after  enjoying  himself, 
was  desired  by  NoUefccos,  while  removing 
the  handkerchief  ftom  hit  head,  to  uke  an- 
other glass.^''  Tank  yon,%Bxe,  I  have  a 
finiah  de  bottcL"— ««  The  devU  yon  have," 
muttered  NoUekens.*-''  Now,  sare,"  con. 
doued  his  reverence,  "  aat  de  rain  be  ovaie, 
I  vfl  take  my  lotf.**— "  Wdl,  do  so,"  said 
NoUdteM,  who  was  determined  not  only  to 
let  him  go  without  his  ooliibe,  but  gave  strict 
Olden  to  Bronse  not  to  let  the  old  rascal  in 
again. — *^  Why,  do  you  know,"  oootinoed 
he,  "  that  he  ate  up  aU  diat  laige  bfad;  for 
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lit  9aXf  g^ve  BM  «M  wSi|0»  «pd  be  inmllov«d 

9JI  the  &,  mid  o9tof  A  whole  l^ottle  of  wiae 
I  bad  ooJ^  eae  gUuw" 

JManjr  ef  NoUekeoe**  lit^eie  woe  eseeed- 
iagl  J  enuMMd  with  the  oddity  of  hi*  menaer, 
perticulerly  iAe  wodmBu  who  were  •  often 
grstified  by  ibfiii  being  o^nf^ered  bend* 
eome  by  the  sculptor,  though  hie  edmire- 
tioa  wee  expccMed  in  the  pli^ctt  li^ngaege. 
He  once  r«<|uetted  e  lady,  who  Squinted 
dieadfuUy,  to  ^'Icok  a  hjLtlt  the  other 
way,  lor  then,*'  aaid  he,/'  I  shall  gel  rid  of 
the  ahynese  in  the  cast  of  your  ^e**— -and 
to  another  lady  of  the  high^t  rank,  who 
bad  fivgotten  her  position,  and  WM  looking 
down  upon  him,  he  cried — '^  Don 't  look  so 
a^eroy;  you*ll  spoil  mj  bustos  and  you're 
a  ▼flty  fine  woman  ;  I  think  it  will  be  one  of 
my  beat  bustos." 

When  ilie  late  Tenerable  President  was 
sitting  to  Mr.  NoUekens  for  •  bust,  which 
the  membets  of  the  British  Institution  had 
requested  to  have,  his  lloyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  arriTed,  acceippanied  bv  his 
royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  Duke  of  York,  at  that  time,  was  also 
sitting  fat  his  bust,  when  Mr.  West  heard 
NoUwena  inquire  of  him — ''  How's  your 
father  ?"  on  which  the  duke,  with  his  usual 
condescension,  smilingly  infbrmed  him  that 
the  kmg  was  better.  The  Duke  of  Cumber, 
land  then  asked  Mr.  NoUekens  why  a  man 
of  his  years  wore  so  high  a  toupee  to  his 
wig?  Mr.  NoUekens,  Instead  of  answer- 
ing, wished  to  know  why  his  Royal  High. 
■ess  wpf e  those  muMfaquie*  f  The  Duke  of 
York  smiled,  and  said--.''  You  have  it  now, 
Cumberland." 

.  La4y  Ardeo  had  once  been  waiting  some 
tine  in  the  parlour  for  Mr.  Nolleke&a,  who 
had  tbe  decency  to  attempt  an  apology,  by 
asauring  her  ladyship — ''  That  he  could  not 
oome  i»p  before,  fih  that  be  had  been  down 
staim  washing  his  feet ;"  farther  adding,  that 
theji  wen  "  now  quite  comfortable.*' 

Whea  the  Ute  Mavquia  of  Londonderry 
WM  sitting  fee  his  bust,  coals  were  at  an 
enanpons  piice ;  and  the  noblilord,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  shirering  in  his  seat, 
tqok  the  oppo'^Wty*  when  tlte  sculpunr  went 
out  fot  more  day,  of  throwing  some  coala 
upon  the  fire^i-."  Oh,  my  ^iod  lord,  I 
don't  know  what  Mr.  NoUekens  wUl  say  I" 
evdn&med  Mrs.  NoU^cns,  who  was  bolstered 
up  and  bound  to  an  old  night-chair  by  the 
te-aideti — "  Never  mind,  my  good  lady," 
anewmd  hie  lerdsbjip,  "  teU  him  to  put 
then  inta  my  baL"--!jionsda|e,  the  portrait 
p4inter»  icbo  found  him  one  severe  winter's 
evening  ittraog  hia^ielf  before  a  handful  of 
fk/k  Mqpistid  to  be  permitted  to  throw  a  few 
eofim  «fi;  nnd  befoce  Mr.  NoUekens  pould 
r^lft  «n  th^  were.  Imnidsto,  itwngly 
MVPMUKg  t^  tbiv  would  be  taken  off  aa 
anen.  M  .h«  ww  $pMt  was  detennined  to  be 
1»  Wd  wbm  be  had  nached  the 


ati«et4oor,  ppietandid  to  bnvafoigotten  some- 
thing, reaseended  t6  the  room,  and  found 
him  aa  he  suspected,  taking  them  off  with 
the  fire-feeder,  so  strongly  recommended  tp 
him,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sik  Asaph ;  at  the 
same  time  muttering  to  himself--"  Shame" 
full  sbfuncful  extravagance  I"  In  addition 
to  his  other  savings,  NoUekens  added  that 
of  soap  and  water :  Mr.  NoUekens  was  not 
very  particular  as  lo  the  material  he  used  to 
rend^  bis  skin  dean.  Whenever  he  bad 
been  modelling,  a  smsU  bit  of  clay  com* 
monly  answer^  the  purpose,  and  ate  shav. 
ing,  Uie  barber's  doth,  upon  which  a  variety 
of  customers  had  already  wiped  themsdves, 
was  considered  both  convenient  and  ceo* 
QomieaL 

Be  took  snuff,  but  sddom  used  his  hand* 
kerchief;  and  the  custom  of  the  common 
drovers  was  too  often  practised  by  him  to 
need  the  aaeistance  of  that  truly  deanly  article 
necessary  upon  aU  occasions.  By  long  ex- 
perience, he  was  convinced  that  employing 
the  common  shoe-deaner  was  by  for  the 
chewiest  n>ode,  for  that  by  standing  ofee 
him  when  he  was  putUng  on  the  blacking  to 
the  brush,  he  had  a  pennyworth  for  his  halU 
pezmv;  so  that  when  he  wanted  to  go  out 
two  davB  runnins,  the  quantity  of  bladdng 
enabled  him,  with  a  Kttle  moisture  appUed 
to  his  own  shiner,  to  make  them  do.  He 
chewed  tobacco,  i|f  mattered  not  to  him 
whether  shag  or  p^tail ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  his  iuppjty  was  gratuitous  by  his  sawyer 
or  his  polisher,  who  both  kept  in  his  good 
opinion  by  contiDuii>g  the  habit  of  chewing 
it,  and  they  both  were  equaUy  eager  to  allow 
their  polished  iron  box  to  shine  in  the  sun 
whenever  he  came  to  converse  with  them, 
either  upon  the  dearoess  or  softness  of  the 
stone  upon  which  they  were  engage^. 

Mr.  NoUekens,  on  cnteiing  lus  barber's 
shop,  wsa  always  ^Lad  to  find  another  shavee 
under  the  suds,  as  it  afforded  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  looking  at  hia  foyourite  paper,  the 
Dniljf  Adverimr,  When  his  turn  anived^ 
and  be  was  seated  for  &e  operation,  he 
placed  one  of  Mrs.  NoUekens's  curUng- 
piqicrs,  which  he  had  untwisted  for  the  pur* 
poee,  upon  his  right  shoulder,  upon  whieh 
the  barber  wiped  his  raxor.  NoUekens  cried 
out — ''  Shave  does,  Hancock,  for  I  waa 
obliged  to  come  twice  last  week,  you  used  so 
bhint  araator."— ''  Lord  I  Sir,"  anawered  tba 
poor  barber,  "  you  donH  care  how  I  wei^ 
my  xaxors  out  by  sharpening  them."  Mr. 
Nol|^CB8»  who  had  beat  under  bis  hand  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  was  so  oovrect  an 
observer  of  its  application,  thai  he  generaUy 
pronounced  at  tbe  last  fiouri«h — "  That  wiU 
dq ;"  and  before  the  shaver  could  take  off 
the  doth,  he  dexterously  drew  down  the 
paper,  folded  it  up,  and  csaied  it  home  ia 
his  hand,  for  the  purpoie  of  usmg  ii.  the 
next  morning  when  he  washed  himsdf, 

NoUdtensi  who  waa  boip  to  ihinn  ••  «Mr 
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ef  our  Mgfateet  Stan  at  a  iMiauiiiodeUer, 
whilst  he  was  fonnuig  the  beaatiftil  bosom 
of  Lady  Charkmont,  suddenly  left  her  lady- 
ship, to  desire  the  helper  in  the  yard  not  to 
give  the  dog  more  than  half  the  paunch  that 
day,  obserring,  that  the  rest  would  serve  him 
to-motrow,  as  Mr.  John  Townley  had  given 
him  the  greatest  part  of  a  French  roll  that 
very  morning. 

Notwithstanding  his  penurious  habits, 
NoUekens  could  sometimes  act  in  a  liberal 
manner.  An  insmnce  of  his  relaxation  from 
meanness  is  the  following  : — An  artist,  named 
Oeorge  Richardson,  who  published  many 
use^  works  on  architectural  decorations, 
was  an  old  man,  who  Uvcd  in  Titchfield-stzeet 
for  many  years,  during  which  time  he  oc- 
casionally walked  round  the  studio.  One 
day  he  was  asked  by  Nollekens,  what  made 
him  look  so  dull: — *'^  I  am  low-spirited,** 
he  replied— .^' Then  go  to  the  pump  and 
take  a  drink  of  water,'*  was  the  advice  in  re- 
turn. The  poor  old  man,  after  remaining  a 
few  minutes,  looking  vacantly  about  him, 
went  away  in  tears.  Nollekens,  who  had  just 
before  been  summoned  to  dinner,  upon  his 
return,  observed  to  my  fkther,  that  Richard- 
son ^^  looked  glumpish." 

«« Ah,  Sir,^  rejoined  my  fkther,  ^  he  is 
distressed,  poor  fellow !  and  you  have  hurt 
his  feeUngs  by  desiring  him  to  go  to  the 
pump  for  relief."— '«  Bless  me !  hurt  him  !*' 
cried  NoUekens,  and  hastily  walked  out  with 
his  head  foremost,  putting  both  hands  into 
his  pockets.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  waiting  at  the  studio  for  my 
father,  to  whom  he  gratefully  expressed  him- 
self for  what  he  had  said  to  Mr.  NoUekens, 
who  had  been  with  Itim  the  preceding  even- 
ing,  and,  after  asking  if  he  were  offended 
with  him  for  recommending  the  pump, 
suited,  that  when  he  was  low-spirited,  the 
pump  always  brought  him  to.  Mr. 
Richardson,  upon  disclosing  his  circum- 
stances, expressed  a  wish  to  leave  the  world 
in  the  same  room  in  which  his  wi£s  died : — 
«'  WeU,*'  observed  Nollekens,  '« and  why 
should  you  not  die  there  ?  it*s  only  a  garret ; 
let  the  rest  of  the  liouse,  man,  you'll  live 
rent  free ;  one  room  will  do  fbr  you ;  sell 
your  furniture.  Here,  I  have  brought  you 
twenty  guineas,  and  I'll  allow  you  the  same 
every  year  as  kmg  as  you  live."^.Indeed,  my 
opinion  of  Nollekens  is,  that  had  he  been  led 
into  good  actions,  h^  would  have  performed 
more. 

His  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Holt,  relates  tlyit, 
in  his  old  age^  when  he  could  not  rest  in  his 
bed,  he  woiUd  firequcntly  endeavour  to  raise 
himself  up,  and  all  to  her  to  know  if  she 
was  asleep.  •"Mrs.  Holt,  who  rested  upon  a 
hard  sofk  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  would  an- 
swer-^**  I  am  here,  Sii' ;  can  I  give  you  any 
thing?'*— ^oiMvfw.  ''  Sit  up,  I  can't 
sleep ;  I  dm't  rest.  Is  there  any  body  tliat 
I  know  thai  iwHs  a  Uttlt  money  to  do  'em 


good?*'— itffff.  ifUi.    «*  Yes,  8ir,  thttt  i» 
Mrs. ^**-iVeflpAeiw.   "Well,  in  the 


morning  1*11  send  her  ten  pounds.*' — 
^  That*s  a  good  old  boy,"  said  she,  patting 
him  on  the  back,  "  you  will  eat  a  better 
dinner  fbr  it  to-morrow,  and  enjoy  it.**  And 
Mrs.  Holt  has  added,  that  she  never  knew 
him  to  Ibrget  his  promise. 

For  leiml  years  before  Mrs.  Nollekens 
died,  she  was  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  dis. 
eases,  but  the  expense  of  feeing  physicians 
deterred  her  flrom  seeking  mediod  advice. 
Her  spine  became  distorted,  and  her  hus- 
band marked  the  progress  of  decay  by  draw, 
ing  successive  figures  of  her  person  as  she 
appeared  month  after  month.  At  length 
nature  yielded,  and  Mr.  Nollekens  became 
an  uncomfortable  widower.  His  intdlect  now 
began  to  feel  the  effecto  of  age,  he  grew 
somewliat  more  liberal,  but  his  penurious 
habits  still  deterred  lifan  fnm  administering 
to  his  increasing  wants.  He  existed  in  a 
state  of  imbecility  and  seoond  childishness 
till  the  22d  of  April,  1823,  when  he 
expired.  No  artist  ever  died  so  wealthy. 
His  property  in  the  fiinds  exceeded  several 
thousand  pounds.  Mr.  NoUekens  was  emi- 
nent in  his  profession  as  an  artist — ^noone 
everTxeelled  him  In  a  bust. 


.  A  MANUSCRIPT  FOUND  IN  A 
MADHOUSE. 

BY   THE   AUTHOK   OF  *' PELHAM." 

I  AM  the  eldest  son  of  a  numerous  faroUy^- 
noble  in  birth,  and  eminent  for  wealth.  My 
brothers  are  a  vigorous  and  comely  race — ^my 
sisters  are  more  beautiAil  than  dreams.  By 
whac&tality  was  it  that  I  alone  was  thrust 
into  this  glorious  world  distorted,  and  dwarf- 
Uke,  and  hideous^-my  limbs  a  mockery,  my 
countenance  a  horror,  myself  a  blackness  on 
the  surface  of  the  creation — a  discord  in  the 
harmony  of  nature,  a  Uving  misery,  an  ani* 
mated  curse  ?  I  am  shut  out  fhmi  the  aims 
an^  objects  of  my  race ;  with  the  deepest 
sources  of  affection  in  my  heart,  I  am  doomed 
to  find  no  living  thing  on  which  to  pour 
them.  Love!.»-out  upon  the  word — I  am 
its  very  loathing  and  abhorrence :  friendridp 
turns  firom  me  in  disgust ;  pity  beholds  me, 
and  withers  to  aversion.  Wheresoever  I 
wander,  I  am  encompassed  with  hatred  as 
with  an  atmosphere.  Whatever  I  attempt, 
I  am  in  the  impassable  circle  of  dreadful  and 
accursed  doom.  Ambition— pleasure— phi- 
lanthropy— fiune — ^the  eommon  blessing  of 
social  intercourse-~are  all  as  olAer  circles, 
which  mine  can  touch  but  in  one  point,  and 
that  point  is  torture.  I  have  knowledge,  to 
which  the  wisdom  of  ordinary  sages  is  as  dust 
to -gold  (  I  have  encrgiee  to  which  lelsxation 
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is  pain;  I  have  beheroknee,  which  sheds 
itself  in  duuritj  and  lore  over  a  worm  I  For 
what  meicifiil  Crod! — for  what  are  these 
blessiiigs  of  natnre  or  of  learning  ?  The  in- 
stant I  employ  theni^  I  mutt  enter  among 
men ;  the  moment  I  eater  among  men,  my 
being  blackens  into  an  agony.  Laughter 
grms  upon  me — terror  dogs  my  steps— I 
exist  upon  poisons,  ^and  my  nourishment  is 


At  nty  birth  the  nurse  refused  me  suck ; 
my  mother  saw  me  and  became  delirious ; 
my  &ther  ordered  that  I  should  be  stifled  as 
a  monster.  The  physicians  sared  my  life — 
aoeused  be  they  for  the  act !  One  woman-.-* 
she  was  lAd  and  childish — took  compsasiott 
upon  me;  she  reared  and  fed  me.  I  grew 
up — I  asked  for  something  to  love;  I  loTed 
erery  thing;  the  common  earth — ^the  fresh 
grass — theUving  insect — tfaehousehold  brute ; 
— ^ftom  the  dead  stone  I  trod  on,  to  the 
sofalime  countensnce  of  man,  made  to  behold 
the  stara  and  soom  me;  from  the  noblest 
thing  to  the  prettiest — the  fairest  to  the  foulest 
— I  loved  them  aU!  I  knelt  to  my  motlier, 
and  besought  her  to  love  me— ^e  shuddered. 
I  ilcd  to  my  fother— -and  he  spumed  me! 
The  lowest  minion  of  the  human  race  that 
had  iu  limbs  shapen  sod  its  countenance 
formed,  refoscd  to  consort  with  me ;  the  very 
dog  (I  only  dated  to  seek  out  one  that  seemed 
moce  ru^ed  and  hideous  than  its  fellows), 
the  very  dog  dreaded  me  and  Uunk  away !  I 
grew  up  londy  and  wretched ;  I  was  like  the 
reptile  whose  prison  is  the  stone*s  heart-^ 
immured  in  the  eternal  penthouse  of  a  soli- 
tude to  whidi  the  breath  of  fellowship  never 
came ;  girded  with  a  wall  of  barrenness,  and 
flint,  and  doomed  to  vegetate  and  batten  on 
my  own  suffocating  and  poisoned  meditations. 
But  while  this  was  my  hearths  dungeon,  they 
ooald  not  take  from  the  external  senses  the 
sweet  face  of  the  universal  nature ;  they  could 
not  bar  me  from  commune  with  the  voices  of 
die  mighty  dead.  Earth  opened  to  me  her 
marvels,  and  the  volumes  of  the  wise  their 
stores  I  read — I  mused— I  examined — I 
descended  into  the  deep  weUs  of  truth-~and 
miiTored  in  my  soul  the  holiness  of  her  divine 
beauty.  The  past  lay  before  me  like  a  scroll ; 
the  mysteries  of  this  breathing  world  mse 
frwiD  the  present  like  clouds ; — even  of  the 
dark  future^  experience  shadowed  forth  some- 
thii^  of  a  token  and  a  sign ;  and  over  the 
wooden  of  the  world,  1  hung  the  intoxicating 
and  mingled  spells  of  poesy  and  of  know- 
ledge. But  I  could  not  without  a  struggle 
live  in  a  world  of  k>ve,  and  be  the  only  thing 
doomed  to  hatred.  ''  I  wiU  travel,**  said  I, 
**  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  All  earth's 
tribes  have  not  the  proud  stamp  of  angels 
and  of  gods,  and  amongst  its  infinite  vvlety, 
I  may  find  a  being  who  will  not  sicken  at 
myseU:" 

I  Cook  leave  of  the  only  one  who  had  not^ 
loathed  iBo-^the  woman  who  had  gtven  me . 


food,  and  reared  me  np  to  Hfe»  She  had 
now  become  imbecile,  nd  doting,  and  blind, 
so  she  did  not  disdain  to  lay  her  hand  upon 
my  distorted  head,  and  to  bless  me.  *•*'  But 
better,**  she  said,  even  as  she  blessed  roc,  and 
in  despite  of  her  dotage,  ^^  better  that  yon 
had  perished  in  the  womb !"  And  I  laughed 
with  a  loud  laugh  when  I  heard  her,  and 
rushed  from  the  house. 

One  evening,  in  my  wanderings,  as  I 
issued  from  a  wood,  1  icame  abru^rtly  upon 
the  house  of  a  village  priest  Around  it, 
from  a  tldck  and  lofty  fence  of  shrubs,  wiiich 
the  twilight  of  summer  bathed  in  dew,  the 
honeysuckle,  and  the  sweetbrier,  and  the 
wild  rose,  sent  forth  those  gifts  of  fragrance 
and  ddight  which  were  not  denied  even  unto 
me.  As  I  walked  slowly  behind  the  hcdge<, 
I  heard  voices  on  the  opposite  side;  they 
were  the  voices  of  women,  and  I  paused  to 
listen.  They  spoke  of  love,  and  of  the  qua. 
lities  which  should  create  it.  '^No,"  said- 
one,  and  the  words,  couched  in  a  tone  of  • 
music,  thrilled  to  my  heart,  ^^  no,  it  is  not 
beauty  which  I  require  -in  a  lover ;  it  is  the 
mind  which  can  command  others,  and  the 
paask>n  which  would  bow  that  mind  unto 
me.  I  ask  for  genius  and  affection ;  I  ask 
for  nothing  else.** 

*^  But,**  said  the  other  voice,  *'  you  could 
not  love  a  monster  in  person,  even  if  he  were 
a  miracle  of  intellect  and  of  love  !** 

'^  I  could,**  answered  the  first  speaker  fer- 
vently ;  ^*  if  1  know  my  own  heart,  I  could. 
You  remember  ^e  fable  of  a  girl  whom  a 
monster  loved !  1  could  have  loved  thai  mon- 
ster!** 

And  with  these  words  they  passed  from 
my  hearing ;  but  I  stole  round,  snd  through 
a  small  creviee  in  the  fence,  beheld  the  face 
and  form  of  the  speaker,  wbbse  words  had 
opened,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  .heaven  to 
my  heart.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and  deep— 
her  hair  parting  from  her  girlish  and  smooth 
brow,  was  of  t&  hue  of  gold — her  aspect  was 
pensive  and  melancholy — and  over  the  deli- 
cate and  transparent  paleness  of  her  cheek 
hung  the  wanness,  but  also  the  eloquence  of 
thought.  To  other  eyea  she  might  not  have 
been  beautiful— to  mine,  her  face  was  as  an 
angel's.  Oh !  lovelier  fkr  than  the  visions  of 
the  Carian,  or  the  shapes  that  floated  before 
the  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  Delos,  is  the 
countenance  of  one  that  bringeth  to  the  dark 
breast  the  first  glimmering  of  hope ! 

From  that  hour  my  resolution  was  taken  ; 
I  concealed  myself  in  the  wood  that  bor- 
derel  her  house ;  I  made  my  home  with  the 
wild  fox  in  the  cavern,  and  the  shade ;  the 
day-light  passed  in  dreams  and  passionate 
delirium,  and  at  evening  I  wandered  forth, 
to  watch  afar  off  her  footstep;  or  creep 
through  the  copse,  unseen,  to  listen  to  her 
vdce;  or  through  the  long  and  lone  night  to 
lie  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  fix 
my  soul)  watcfaliil  as  a  slar,  upon  the  win* 
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dovM  of  the  diMDbor  whess  the  dqpt.  I 
Btiewcd  hs  walks  with  the  !«»▼«§  of  poetry, 
«od  at  midnight  I  made  the  air  audthie  with 
the  breath  of  music.  la  my  wrijdiigB  and  my 
longs,  whatever  In  the  smooth  aocents  of 
praise,  or  the  buming  language  of  passion, 
or  the  liquid  melodies  of  .verse,  would  ewaken 
her  fancy  or  excite  her  inteseat,  I  astempted ; 
curMs  on  the  attempt  1  May  the  hand  wither ! 
May  the  brain  bom !  May  the  heart  shrivel, 
and  parch  like  a  leaf  that  the  flame  devoura 
^-from  which  the  cravisigsof  my  ghastly  and 
uanatuial  love  fiMind  a  channel,  or  an  aid !  I 
told  hcri  n  my  verMS,  in  my  letters,  that  I 
had  oveiheard  her  confemion.  I  told  her 
that  I  was  more  hideous  than  the  demons 
which  the  imagination  of  a  northern  savage 
had  ever  bodied  fiorth ;  I  told  her  that  I  was 
a  thing  whidi  the  daylight  loathed  to  look 
upon ;  but  I  told  her  idso,  that  I  adored  her : 
and  I  breathed  both  my  etory  and  my  love 
in  the  numbers  of  soig^  and  sung  them  to 
the  silver  chords  of  my  lute,  with  a  voice 
which  bdied  my  form,  and  was  not  out  of 
harmony  with  nature.  She  answered  me 
and  her  answer  filled  the  air,  which  had 
hitherto  been  to  me  a  breathing  torture,  with 
eachandnent  and  npture.  She  repeated, 
that  beauty  was  as  nothing  in  her  estimation 
-r-that  to  her  aU  loveliness  was  in  the  touL 
She  t(dd  me  that  one  who  wrote  as  I  wrote — 
who  felt  as  I  felt — could  not  be  loathsome  in 
her  eyes.  She  told  me  that  she  could  love 
me,  be  my  fbrm  even  more  monstrous  than  I 
had  pourtrayed  it.  Fodl-^miserable  fool  thai 
I  was,  to  believe  her!  So  then,  shrouded 
among  the  trees,  and  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  mantle,  and  sale  in  the  oath  by 
which  I  had  bound  her  not  to  seek  to  pene. 
trate  my  secret,  or  to  behold  my  form  before 
the  hour  I  myi^  should  appoint,  arrived-.. 
I  held  commune  with  her  in  the  de^  nighta 
of  summer,  and  beneath  the  unoonsdons 
stars;  and  while  I  unrolled  to  her  earnest 
spirit  the  marvels  of  the  mystic  wodd,  and 
the  glories  ol  wiklom,  I  mingled  with  my 
instiuctioB  the  pathos  and  the  naasion  of 
love!  **Go,'*  said  she,  one  nig^t  as  we 
cenforred  together,  and  through  the  matted 
trees  I  saw— though  she  beheld  me  not — ^that 
her  eheek  blushed  as  she  raoke;  "  Oo-^and 
win  from  others  the  wonder  that  you  have 
woo  from  me.  Oo— pour  forth  vour  know- 
ledge to  the  crowd;  go,  gain  the  glory  of 
fame — the  glory  whibh  makes  man  immortal 

and  then  come  back  and  claim  me— I  will 
be  yours  t" 

'' Swear  it;"  cried  I. 

'U  swear  !*' she  said ;  and  aa  she  spoke  the 
moonlight  strcamed  upon  her  fiwe,  flashed  aa 
it  was  with  the  ardour  of  the  momenl  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene;  her  eye  burnt  with 
a  stndy  and  de^  fii^^hcr  lip  was  flmiF-^ 
and  her  figun,  rmiad  which  the  light  foU  like 
the  glory  of  a  halo,  seemed  instinct  and  swell- 
iny,  asit  wiii,  widi  the  detnmiaate  qMigy«f 


thesooL  Igsted    and  my  heart  les^it  withia 

me;  I  answered  not— <hut  I  stole  sileMly 

away;  for  months  she  heard  of  me  no  moee. 

I  fled  to  a  lonely  and  for  spot — I 

with  book 


rounded  myself  once  more  with  books.  I 
explored  once  mors  the  areana  of  seience ;  I 
ransacked  once  more  the  eterry  regiona  of 
poetry ;  and  then  upon  the  mute  page  I 
pounsd  the  thoughts  an^  the  treasures  which 
I  had  stored  within  me !  I  sent  the  product, 
without  a  name,  upon  the  world  t  the  world 
received  it ;  ap]MOved  it ;  and  it  became  fome. 
Philosophers  bowed  ia  wonder  before  my  dk. 
coveries ;  the  pale  student  in  cell  and  cloister, 
pored  over  the  mmes  of  learaing  which  I  had 
dragged  into  day ;  the  maidens  in  their  bowers 
blushed  and  sighed,  as  they  drank  in  the 
buming  pathos  of  my  verse.  The  old  and 
the  young — sU  sects  and  aH  countries— united 
ia  applause  and  enthusiasm  for  the  unknown 
belag  who  held,  as  they  averred,  the  Genu  of 
wisdom  and  the  Spirit  of  verse  in  mighty  and 
wiurd  spells,  which  few  had  ever  woe,  and 
none  had  ever  blended  before. 

1  returned  to  Asr...-I  sought  a  meeting 
under  the  seme  mystery  and  conditions  as  oi 
old — I  proved  mysdf  that  unknown  whose 
fame  filled  all  ears,  and  occupied  all  tongues. 
Her  heart  had  foreboded  it  already!  I  claimed 
my  reward !  And  in  the  depth  and  deadness 
of  night,  when  not  a  star  crept  through  the 
curtain  of  cloud  and  gloom — when  not  n 
gleam  struggled  against  the  blackness^aot  a 
breath  stirred  the  heavy  torpor  around  us^- 
that  reward  was  yidded. 

The  dense  woods  snd  the  eternal  hills 
were  the  sole  witnesses  of  our  bridals ;  end 
girt  with  dsrkness  as  with  a  robe,  she  bent 
upon  my  bosom,  and  shuddered  not  at  the 
place  of  her  repose  1 

Thus  only  we  met;  but  for  monthe  we 
did  meet,  and  I  was  blessed.  At  last,  the 
fruit  of  our  ominous  love  could  no  longer  be 
conoeeled.  It  becsme  necesssry,  either  that 
I  should  fly  with  her,  or  wed  her  with  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  noan,  as  I  had  done 
amidst  the  most  sacred  solemnities  of  nature. 
In  either  case,  disclosure  was  impcrioos  and  ^ 
unavoidable;  I  took,  therefore,  that  which 
gratitude  ordained.  Beguiled  by  her  as- 
attranoes-~tottGhed  by  her  trust  and  teodef* 
ne«s  .maddened  by  her  teart— duped  by  my 
own  heartpf^I  agreed  to  meet  her,  and  for  the 
first  time  open^  reveal  myselfl-at  the  foot 
of  the  altar! 

The  appointed  day  came.  At  our  mutual 
wish,  only  two  witnesses  were  present,  be« 
side  the  priest  sad  the  aged  and  broken- 
hearted fother,  wb.o  consented  solely  to  our 
singular  marriage  becauie  mystery  was  leas 
terrible  to  him  than  disgiace.  Sht  had 
prepared  them  to  see  a  distorted  and  fearfol 
ahortioa— biM^-ha I  he!  ha!  she  had  not 
prepared  them  to  see  me/  I  entered:  all 
eyes  bat  Aer**  were  tamed  to  me — aa  unani- 
cry  vaa  uttered,  the  priest  invelun- 
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«fay  olHed  «lfe  Uok,  and  muttered  the  ex- 
ordna  ibr  afiend^the  fiither  eoTcred  his  face 
with  his  hands,  wA  sank  upon  tlie  ground—' 
the  other  vltBCMes-^faa !  ha !  ha !  (it  was 
laie  mifth)— lushed  screaming  firom  the  cha- 
j)d  !  It  was  twilight — the  tapers  horned  dim 
and'  falnt-^  appToaohed  my  hride— who, 
tremhling  and  weqiing  beneadi  her  long  veil, 
badnotdafedtoloohatme*  *«  Behold  me  !*' 
•aid  I,  *^mj  hiide,  my  heloved  I  hehold  thy 
busbaod  !*'  I  raised  her  veil^^ahe  saw  my 
«annlenaiiee  glare ftiU  upon  her— uttered  one 
shriek,  and  fUl  senseless  on  the  floor.  I 
Mscd'  her  not — I  stined  not— I  spoke  not. 
I  saw  ray  doom  was  fixed,  my  curse  com^ 
plete ; '  and  my  heart  lay  mute,  and  cold,  and 
dead  within  me,  like  a  stone!  Others  en- 
tered I  they  hore  away  the  bride.  By  little 
And  little  the  <ffowd  assembled,  to  gaze  upon 
the  moBSter  in  mingled  deridon  and  dwadi 
then  I  reooUectfed  mysdf  and  arose.  I  scat*. 
iered  them  in  terror  beft>r6  me,  and  uttering 
a  sfaig^  and  pierelng  197, 1  rushed  forth  and 
hid  myself  In  the  wood. 

But  at  night,  at  the  hour  in  which  I  had 
be«  accustom^  to  meet  her,  I  stole  fiovth 
aga!n-*I approached  tbehouse — I  climbed  die 
wall— I  entered  the  window — I  was  in  her 
dMmher.  AU  wM  still  and  siditary ;  I  saw 
not  a  living  thing  there;  but  the  lights 
burned  bright  and  aear.  I  drew  near  to  the 
bed  ;  I  beheld  a  figure  stretched  upon  it — a 
Caper  at  the  feet,  and  » taper  at  the  head— so 
there  was  plenty  of  light  for  me  to  see  my 
bride.  She  was  a  corpse !  I  did  not  speak — 
nor  fiunt — ^nor  groan ;  but  I  laughed  aloud. 
Verily,  it  is  a  glorious  mirth,  to  behold  the 
only  thing  one  loves,  stifi^,  and  white,  and 
shrunken,  and  food  for  the  red,  playful,  creep, 
ing  worm !  T  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  upon  a 
table  near  the  bed,  something  covered  with 
a  black  do^.  I  lifted  the  cloth,  and  beheld 
-^a  f  ha !  ha  I — by  the  foul  fiend — a  dead 
.^bttt  beautiful  likeness  of  myself!  A  little 
infant  monster  \  The  ehastly  mouth ,  and  the 
jaidley  features— and  the  delicate,  green, 
onpse-like  hue— and  £he  black  shaggy  hair 
•-^and  the  horrible  limbs,  and  the  unnatural 
ahape — there— ha!  ha!  there  they  were— 
my  wife  and  my  chfld !-.!  took  them  both 
in  my  arms — ^1  hurried  from  the  house— I 
4»mea  them  into  the  wood.  I  concealed 
them  in  a  cavern — I  watched  over  them — 
and  lay  beside  them«-«nd  played  with  the 
worms  that  pUyed  with  them— ha !  ha !  ha ! 
—it  was  a  jovijd  time  that,  in  the  old  ca- 


And  BO,  when  they  were  all  gone  but  the 
bdota^  I  buried  them  quietly,  and  took  my 
wHf  ib  tny  home.  Mv  &ther  was  dead,  and 
my  bndiers  hoped  that  I  was  dead  also. 
But  I  turned  them  out  of  the  house,  an4 
-tookpOMesiion  of  the  titlea  and  the  wealth. 
Aiid  iStkm  I  went  to  see  the  doting  old  woman 
^wiM>  filiA'  nursed  me ;  And  they  showed  me 
«heii-ifae«]ept^^  fitda  green  mouhd  in  |he 

Vol.  I.  K 


church-yard—  and  I  wept— Oh,  so  bitterly ! 
I  never  shed  a  tear  for  my  wife — or — ^ha !  ha ! 
ha ! — for  my  beautiful  child. 

And  so  I  lived  happily  enough  for  a  short 
time ;  but  at  last  they  discovered  that  I  was 
the  unknown  philosopher — the  divine  poet 
whom  the  world  rung  of.  And  the  crowd 
came — ^and  the  mob  beset  roe— juad  my  rooms 
were  filled  with  eyes— large,  staring  eyes,  all 
surveying  me  from  head  to  foot — and  peals 
of  lauffhter,  and  shrieks  wandered  about  the 
air,  luce  disembodied  and  damned  spirits 
and  I  was  never  alone  again ! — Sou^ 


CURIOSITIES    OF     SLANG. 

(From  the  Neweaaile  MagoMine.) 

Scraping,  We'll  scrape  him  down!  This 
might  be  taken  for  shaving  a  person,  or  for 
sending  some  man  or  thing  so  unmercifully 
as  to  make  him  or  it'  much  thinner  than 
before.  It  seems,  however,  to  signify  a  mode 
of  expressing  dislike  to  the  person  or  dix- 
oourse  of  any  orator,  lecturer,  or  preacher,  by 
scraping  on  the  floor  with  the  feeU  It  is  a 
procee&g  we  have  sometimes  heard  agaipst 
various  speakers  and  lecturers  in  our  own 
district,  as  for  scraping  down  preachers  that 
we  never  heard — that  is  restricted,  we  should 
conceive,  to  the  less  reverential  church-goers 
of  Oxford.  There  is  something  most  ob. 
jectionably  vulgar  about  the  pnu^ce,  and  we 
would  recommend  no  enlightened  assembly 
on  any  occasion  whatever  to  enooursge  it. 
Coughing,  which  is  often  employed  in  th^ 
House  of  Commons,  is  sufiiciently  ungenteel ; 
indeed,  nothing  but  that  principle  of  demo- 
ralization, and,  as  it  were,  mutual  corruption, 
which  is  said  to  result  firom  the  assembling 
of  the  human  species  in  crowds,  can  account 
fox  a  body  of  men  of  rank  and  education 
descending  to  so  low  a  method  of  manifesting 
their  disapprobation. 

8u)k  ae  a  horee.  A  horse  is  said  to  be 
more  sick  than  other  animals,  when  ill,  be- 
cause he  cannot  vomit.  We  are  told  that 
Bracken  gives  an  instance  of  something  that 
did  make  a  horse  vomit,  but  he  says  it 
would  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  devlL 
The  commentator  adds,  that  such  as  desire 
to  administer  an  emetic  either  to  the  animal 
or  the  fiend,  may  eonsult  Bracken's  book  for 
the  recipe.  Perhaps  the  phrase,  *^  as  sick  aa 
a  dog,'  is  applied,  because  a  dog  is  so.much 
easier  sick.  As  to  the  horse,  there  are  many 
proverbial  or  half-slang  phraaes  applicable  to 
hini.  Among8totherB,our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  of  ^^  swelled  head,"  said  to  be  a  die- 
order  oontraeted  by  horses  remaining  too  kmg 
at  one  livery  stable,  or  inn,  and  to  grow  tosuch 
%  height,  that  a  hone  eaniiot  ooma  put  ai  the 
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subU  door,  u  e.  the  landlord  won*t  let  him 
out  I  Golden  ointment  applied  to  the  land. 
lord*8  hand  causes  the  sweUiag  to  fall  much 
more  readily  than  applications  to  the  sbles  of 
the  feet  will  cure  the  tooth-ache.  There  is 
another  phrase,  that  a  horse  will  eai  his  head 
off,  that  ia,  that  he  will  eat  more  than  was 
paid  for  him,  or  than  he  was  worth. 

Simkm,  This  name  is  set  down  as  syno- 
nymous with  a  foolish  fellow;  and  so  is 
simpleton,  whidi  is  from  Simple  Tony  or 
Simple  Anthony ;  thus  have  some  innocent 
personages  of  former  times  handed  down  their 
names  as  remarkable  for  the  sunplicity  of 
their  nature. 

Siges  and  sevens.  Almost  a  synonym  with 
iopsp  turvy^  which  is  stated  to  be  derived 
from  the  top  of  the  turf  being  turned  down 
in  tarf  dykes.  To  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  ia 
said  €i  a  room,  the  furniture  of  which  is  ail- 
to  use  another  phrase,  Mggledy  piggledy^  or 
of  a  business  which  is  unsettled.  Hig^edy 
piggledy  seems  to  us  to  be  compounded  of 
some  bargaining  term  and  a  compound  from 
the  pig-stye,  as  if  a  man  were  bargaining  for 
pigs  in  their  own  apartment,  or  were  pur- 
chasing pigs  at  a  fair,  standing  hi  the  midst 
of  pigs,  lying,  standing,  grunting,  squealing 
— in  all  attitudes  and  manners.  But  why 
do  we  say  sixes  and  sevens  and  not  eights 
and  nkiesy  or  tens  and  elevens  $  It  has  been 
said  of  a  man  who  is  confused  with  six  or 
seven  glasses  of  grog,  that  he  is  at  sixes  and 
sevens. 

Sleepy.  Much  worn !  the  doth  of  your 
coat  must  be  very  sleepy,  for  it  has  not  had 
a  nap  for  some  time  f — This  is  slang  for  the 
sake  of  a  pun.  There  is  another  expression 
applied  to  old  clothes,  viz.  that  they  are 
seedy ;  which  may  be  intended  to  signify  that 
they  want  sowing  (sewing). 

Snip,  A  tailor — ^probably  from  the  snip, 
snip,  snipping  of  the  shears — Nine  taUors 
make  a  man !  There  are  two  origins  for  this 
quizzical  expression;  one,  that  nine  taUors 
were  robbed  by  one  man ;  the  other,  that  a 
woollen  draper  said  the  custom  of  nine  tailors 
would  nuike  a  man,  t.  e,  a  master  draper, 
supposing  always  that  a  woollen  draper  be 
taken  for  granted  to  be  a  proper  and  verita- 
ble man.  Amongst  nick  names  fbr  trades 
there  is  also  snoby  a  name  for  a  shoemaker,  a 
word  which  has  doubtless  some  profes- 
sional  meaning,  though  it  is  not  orthodox 
English. 

Besides  these  trades  we  have  spUt  cause^  a 
lawyer;  sjdit  fig^  a  grocer;  spoil  tron,  a 
smith ;  spoil  pudding^  a  parson  who  preaches 
long  sermons,  keeping  his  congregation  in 
church  till  the  puddings  are  ove^one.  But 
why  spoil  pudding  ?  Why  not  spoil  soup,  or 
spoil  fish,  or  spoil  meat,  as  wdl  ?  The  parson 
from  whom  this  phrase  originated  must  have 
had  a  congregation  that  ate  nothing  but  pud- 
dings. A  tailor,  besides  snip,  is  also  called 
a  steel  bar  JUnger,  from  lus  working  with 


the  needle.  Syntax^  tooy  is'  the  ancient  an^ 
much  approved  nick  name  for  a  schodfanaster, 
I.  e,  the  general  nick  name — for  it  is  obw 
servable  that  schooolmasters  get  local  names 
which  adhere  much  closer  to  them  than  the 
generic. 

Tawdry.  Another  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
shrine  and  altar  of  St.  Audrey,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  were  said  to  exceed  all  others  for  finery, 
so  as  to  become  proverbial ;  and  any  fine- 
dressed  man  or  woman  was  said  to  be  all 
St  Audrey,  and  by  contraction  all  tawdry* 
This  is  Grose's  explanation,  but  the  diction- 
aries give  it  differently.  They  say  the  word 
comes  from  certain  knots  of  ribbon  bought 
at  the  fair  kept  in  St  Andrey*8  chapel. 
Johnson  says  again,  it  is  "  from  Stawdery, 
St.  Audrey,  or  St  Ethddred,  as  the  things 
bought  at  St  Etheldred's  fair."  Bailey 
tidies  this  explanation,  but  he  spells  the 
woi^d  both  taudry  and  tawdry. 

Amongst  other  names  of  silly  feUowt 
which  we  omitted  in  rotation,  are  Silly  Billy, 
and  Godson  Teddy,  or  Teddy  my  Godson. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  so  many  silly  fd- 
lows  in  the  world,  that  we  should  much 
doubt  if  there  is  a  Christian  name,  or  a 
name  in  its  place,  which  has  not  somewhere 
become  proverbial  for  this  anUable  qualifica- 
tion. 

Tender  Parnell,  A  tender  creature,  fear- 
ful of  the  least  puff  of  wind  or  drop  of  rain. 
As  tender  as  Parnell,  who  broke  her  finger 
in  a  posset  drink.  Parnell,  or  Pamd,  as 
Bailey  has  it,  is  from  Petronilla  (lAtin),  the 
proper  name  of  a  woman.  Bailey  also  ex- 
plains it  to  be  a  wanton  woman — an  immo- 
dest girl ;  so  that  it  may  be  that  **  tender 
PameU"  may  signify  that  sort  of  mock  ten- 
derness which  such  people  are  likely  to  dis- 
play. 

Tom  Long,  A  tiresome  story-teller*  It 
is  coming  by  Tom  Long  the  carrier ;  said  of 
any  thing  that  has  been  long  expected.  Who 
pays  for  the  glasses.'  The  landlord  some- 
times replies,  when  he  is  treating  his  cus^ 
tomers :  the  Dover  carrier — ^meaning  there- 
by, that  when  the  Dover  carrier  comes  to 
Newcastle  or  to  Edinburgh  (and  the  farther 
off  Dover  the  hmdlord  may  be  when  he 
makes  the  remark  the  better  for  his  mean- 
ing), he,  the  landlord,  will. make  him  pay 
for  them  :  t.  e.  his  customers  are  themselves 
scot-free.  There  are  several  proverbial  ex- 
pressions about  disbelief  which  are  derived 
no  doubt  from  persons  who  have  actually 
exist^.  For  instance,  there  is  one  in  Cum- 
beriand :— "  What  says  Fargie  Park  {i.  e, 
Fergus)?  I  wonder  can  that  be  true.'* 
There  is  one  about  Newcastle:— "Jemmy 
Newton *s  still  living  in  Gateshead!*'  t.  e. 
Jemmy  Newton  may  believe  what  yon  say,  if 
be  chooses,  but  I  will  not. 

Used  up,  KiDed.  A  military  saying,  ori- 
ginating from  a  message  sent  by  the  late 
General  Guise  on  the*  expedition  at  Cartha- 
gena,  where  he  desired  die  commander-inr 
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cbief  to  order  him  lome  more  grenadiers, 
for  those  he  had  were  all  used  up!  A  fine, 
trndexman-like  phrase  thiw,  truly.  One 
would  conceive  a  man  talked  of  paint,  or 
powder,  or  lime,  or  cloth,  or  some  material 
be  was  employed  in  applying  to  some  pui^ 
pose  which  rapidly  and  in  great  quantities 
called  for  it.  My  men  are  aU  used  up !  If  it 
was  not  unintentional,  and  a  mere  off-hand 
iooonaiderate  speech,  it  was  a  most  unfeel- 
ing one ;  for  it  was  setting  men  almost  on  a 
level  with  stocks  and  stones. 

Wi»e  Men  of  GoiAanu  ''  Gotham,"  says 
Grose,  "  is  a  village  in  Nottinghamshire ; 
its  magistrates  are  said  to  have  attempted  to 
hedge  in  a  cuckoo;  a  hush,  called  the 
cuckooes  bush„  is  still  shown  in  support  of 
the  tradition.  A  thousand  other  ridiculous 
stories  are  told  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham." 

As  these  old  stories  are  fast  wearing  out 
of  the  memory  of  present  generations,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  place  on  record  here 
a  slight  notice  of  one  or  two  of  the  best 
That  there  are  a  thousand,  we  should 
much  question.  Grose  speaks  in  the  vague 
way  in  which  the  word  thousand  is  generally 
employed  to  aigniiy  an  indefinite  number. 
But  to  our  notice : — 

A  man  riding  from  Gotham  to  market 
with  two  busheb  of  com  was  afraid  of  giv- 
ing-  too  much  weight  to  his  horse,  and  set 
the  com  on  his  own  neck,  and  so  rode  to  the 
end  of  the  journey ! — ^We  should  like  to  see 
A  treatise  on  this  by  some  of  the  Gotham 
mathematiciAns ! 

The  cuckoo  story  mentioned  above  is  cer- 
tainly comical  both  in  its  beginning  and  its 
conclusion.  The  fellows  wanted  to  inclose 
the  cuckoo  that  the  might  sing  all  the  year! 
Surely  they  must  have  been  marvellously  fond 
of  having  themselves  called  cuckolds !  And 
what  said  they  when  the  cuckoo  flew  away  ? 
They  did  not  call  themselves  fools,  not  they ; 
but  they  came  to  the  sage  conclusion  that 
they  had  not  built  their  hedge  high  enough. 
A  number  of  the  tales  of  these  wondeiful 
wise  men  relate  to  their  stupid  ideas  of  sense 
betdg  possessed  by  inanimate  things  and  by 
aniDuis.  Thus  a  man  has  a  cheese  rolling 
out  of  his  wallet  on  the  road  to  market,  and 
when  he  sees  it  ran  away  down  hill,  he  sets 
all  the  rest  adrift  in  the  same  way,  charging 
them  all  on  their  allegiance  to  meet  him  in 
the  market  jdace !  Another  buys  an  iron 
instrument  with  three  legs,  and  under  the 
sag|e  metaphysical  mistake  that  legs  neces- 
sarily imply  motion,  leaves  it  to  get  home  by 
iteelf,  because  it  could  travel  better  than 
him,  having  one  leg  more  than  he  possessed ! 
Others  tie  Uieir  rents  in  a  lai^  purse  to  a 
hare,  and  along  with  the  purse  a  letter,  and 
commiflsion  puss  to  go  through  two  market 
towns  to  their  landk)rd^  who  lives  in  a 
third! 

Twelve  of  these  Nestors  go  a  fishing,  but 
on  their  road  home,  some  one  of  them 
imagiiiei  one  of  his  companions  is  missing. 


Every  one  counts — but  every  one  forgetting 
to  count  himself,  tbey  all  count  eleven  / 
Several  of  these  stories  are  from  old  Greek 
writers,  but  how  they  ever  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Gotham  is  a  point  for  the  literary 
antiquary.  In  The  Oentleman's  JUagafine, 
vol.  51,  p.  265,  will  be  found  an  allusion  to 
the  wise  men  of  Gotham. — It  is  a  correction 
of  Mr.  Warton,  who  had  referred  Gotham  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  stated  that  certain  alleged 
pranks  of  the  wise  men  were  connected  with 
certain  legal  terms  now  obsolete.  Fuller, 
however,  says  nothing  of  those  tenures,  and 
refers  the  place  to  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
While  we  are  upon  Fuller,  it  ntay  be  as  well 
to  quote  what  he  says  on  the  subject  Among 
the  Nottinghamshire  proverbs  he  quotes — 
'*  As  wise  as  a  man  of  Gotham."  After 
which,  he  says — **  It  passeth  publicly  for 
the  periphrasis  of  a  fool;  and  an  hundred 
fopperies  are  feigned  and  fathered  on  the 
town-folk  of  Gotham,  a  village  in  this 
county.  —  Here  two  things  may  be  ob- 
served:— 

1.  Men  in  all  ages  have  made  themselves 
merry  with  stolidity  therein. — ^Thus  the 
Phrygians  were  accounted  the  Fools  of  all 
jisia,  and  the  anvils  of  other  men's  wits  to 
work  upon.  Sero  sapiunt  Phryges,  Phryx 
nisi  ictus  non  sapit.  In  Grecia  tSke  a  singU 
city,  and  then  Abdera  in  Tbracia  carried  it 
away  for  dull-heads,  "  Ahderitan€e  pectora 
pUbis  habes."  (Martial  1.  10.)  But  for  a 
whole  country,  commend  us  to  the  Boeotians 
for  block-hesids ;  and  Svoticum  ingenium  is 
notoriously  known.  In  Germany  auris  Ba- 
tema  is  taken  by  tl>e  poet  (Martial  I.  6.) 
for  a  dull  ear,  which  hath  no  skill  in  witty 
conceits. 

2.  These  places,  thus  generally  slighted 
and  scoffed  at,  afforded  some  as  witty  and 
wise  persons  as  the  world  produced.  Thus 
Plutarch  himself  [saith  Erasmus  Adag. 
CBasoticum  ingefiium)]  was  a  Boeotian,  and 
Erasmus  a  Bataviun,  or  Hollander;  and 
therefore  (his  own  copyhold  being  touched  in 
the  proverb)  he  expounded  auris  Batava—' 
"  a  grave  and  severe  ear."  _ 


MOZART. 


The  Foreign  Review  relates  the  following 
curious  fact  *^We  remember,*'  says  the 
writer,  *<  Mosart  being  obliged  to  take  off  his 
ring  while  performing  at  Naples ;  the  poetical 
and  muMc-loving  people  of  that  land  of  song, 
could  only  account  for  his  divide  genius,  by 
the  belief,  that  a  spirit  inhabited  the  jei  el  on 
his  finger.*' 
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Baeheloart,'—(Jwaiu»  deri^efl  Uiis  word  from 
j9ajuiXoc>  foolish !)    The  Roman  censors  fre- 

Suently  imposed  fines  on  old  bachdors.  Dion 
[alicamasaus  mentions  an  old  constitution,  by 
which  all  persons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to 
marry.  But  the  most  celebrated  law  ^  tiiis 
kind,  was  made  under  Augustus,  caUed  lex 
JuUa  de  maritandis  ordinibus;  by  which  ba- 
chebrs  were  made  incapable  of  legacies  or 
inheritances  by  will,  unless  from  their  near 
relations.  This  brought  many  to  marry, 
according  to  Plutarch's  observation,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  raising  heirs  to  their 
own  estates,  as  to  make  themselves  capable 
of  inheriting  those  of  other  men.  The  rab- 
bins maintain,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Moses, 
every  body  (excepting  some  particular  cases) , 
is  obliged  in  conscience  to  marry  at  twen^ 
years  of  age  :  this  makes  one  of  their  613 
precepts.  Hence  those  maxims  so  frequent 
among  their  casuists,  that  he  who  does  not 
take  necessary  measures  to  leave  heirs  be- 
hind, is  not  a  man,  but  ought  to  be  reputed 
a  homicide.  Lycurgus  was  not  more  fa- 
vourable :  by  his  laws  bachelors  are  branded 
with  infamy,  excluded  from  idl  offices  civil 
imd  military,  and  even  from  the  shows  and 
public  sports.  At  certain  feasts  they  were 
forced  to  appear  to  be  exposed  to  public  de- 
rision and  led  round  the  market-place.  At 
one  of  their  feasts  the  women  led  them  in 
this  condition  to  the  altars,  where  they 
obliged  them  to  make  the  am^de  honorable 
to  nature,  accompanied  with  a  number  of 
blows  and  lashes  with  a  rod  at  discretion. 
To  complete  the  affront,  they  forced  them  to 
sing  certain  songs  composed  in  their  own 
dension.  In  the  canon  law  we  find  injunc- 
tions on  bachelors,  when  arrived  at  puberty, 
either  to  marry,  or  turn  monks  and  profess 
chastity  in  earnest  In  England  there  was  a 
tax  on  bachdors,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  viz.  12A  10«.  for  a  duke,  and  a  common 
person  U.  by  7  Will.  III.  1695. 

The  Keeptahe. — It  is  said  in  the  preface, 
on  the  various  departments  of  the  *'  Keep- 
sake," the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  thousand 
guineas  has  been  expended.  The  proprietor 
of  this  superb  work  is  Mr.  Charles  Heath, 
the  engraver. 

Le  Petit  Bijou. — ^A  most  elegant  little  vo- 
lume, adorned  with  appropriate  embellish^ 
ments,  and  written  entirely  in  French,  has 
this  season  been  added  to  our  **  Annuals," 
under  the  above  title.  It  is  edited  by  Mons. 
D'Emden,  Professor  of  the  French  language, 
and  we  heartily  wish  his  very  attractive 
**3ewel**  may  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
deserves,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
merits,  as  well  as  for  the  attempt,  now  for 
the/r«f  time,. and  at  a  considerable  risk, 
made  to  naturalize  a  species  of  production. 


which  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly  acoepta* 
ble  to  every  French  scholar. 

Antipathiee. — ^Uladislans,  King  of  Poland, 
ran  away  at  the  sight  of  apples ;  Henry  III. 
of  France,  could  not  endure  a  cat ;  the  cele- 
brated Scaliger  was  thrown  into  convulsions 
at  the  sight  of  cresses ;  Erasmus  could  not 
taste  fish  without  falling  into  a  fever;  an 
Englishman  (name  unknown)  is  said  to  have 
died  from  reading  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah ;  Cardinal  Henry  de  Cardonne  swoon* 
ed  at  the  smell  of  a  rose;  Tycho  Brabe,  the 
celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  trembled  at 
the  sight  of  a  hare  or  a  fox;  Cardan,  the  fa* 
mous  philosopher,  could  not  be4ir  eggs ;  the 
poet  Ariosto  abhorred  baths;  Crassns  had 
an  insuperable  dislike  to  bread ;  Cesar  de 
Lascalle  could  not  endure  the  sound  of  cym- 
bals. 

Messrs.  Rundefi  and  Bridge,  of  Lndgate* 
hill,  are  said  to  be  constructing  a  most  mag- 
nificent silver  wine-ooo]er  for  his  Majesty, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  so  extensive, 
that  it  win  contain  two  fhll-sized  individuals, 
who  may  seat  themselves  in  this  elegant  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  without  snflfering  the  alipiht- 
est  inconvenience.  His  Majesty  has  given 
particular  orders  that  it  maybe  comj^eted 
with  all  possible  expedition,  to  adoim  one  of 
the  state  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle ;  bat 
from  the  superb  chasing  and  other  ornamen- 
tal work  which  the  wine-oodler  will  require, 
two  or  three  years  may  elapse  before  it  can 
be  submitted  to  his  Majesty's  inspection. — 
Morning  Chronicle, 

The  Turhith  Syetem  of  IFor.— The  Turks 
do  not  attach  the  least  consequence  to  main- 
taining themselves  on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
never  have  any  intention  of  the  kind.  They 
do  not  desire  what  we  call  victory.  What 
they  want  is,  to  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  aa 
they  possibly  can ;  to  annoy  them  1^  all 
manner  of  means,  and  to  bring  back  a  great 
numberof  Christian  heads.  Iftheyhavegained 
these  objects,  if  they  have  annoy^  the  enemy, 
and  only  forced  him  to  retreat  upon  the  first 
onset,  they  have  obtained  all  theydeaire.  Iliis 
accounts  for  the  newspapers  so  frsquently 
stating  that  the  Turks  have  been  repulsed. 

Preserving  JIfeal.— The  Society  of  Enoou- 
ragement  at  Paris,  oflfer  the  following  pre- 
mium : — Five  thousand  francs  for  a  process 
for  drying  meat,  which  will  secure  it  from 
putrefiictbnor  tsdnt  in  longsouliiem  voyages. 
A  portion  of  meat  haa  been  exposed  during  ten 
years,  in  the  mint  at  Paris,  m  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  not  protected  either  from  dustor  at^ 
mospheric  changes,  and  which,  a£ter  being 
washed  and  cooked,  is  still  savoury  and  agootL 
It  was  dried  or  preserved  by  M.  Vilans,  an 
apothecaiy  of  Bourdeaux,  whose  secret  died 
with  him. — Programmes  des  priSf  4'c. 
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Probable  cause  of  volcanos 
an6  earthquakes. 

(Fn>m  Profettor  SUliman's  Atnerican  JouT' 
nai  of  Seiehee,  ftfr  October, ) 

The  air  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  will  support,  in  barometer  tubes, 
mercury  at  ...    30  inches, 

fresh  water  at    .         .     33  feet, 
and  sea  water  at  about    32  feet. 

It  \a  828  times  lighter  than  fresh  water, 
or  :  :  0.00120  :  1. 

And  because  fresh  water  is  to  sea  water  as 
1000  is  to  1029,  so  air  is  853  times  lighter 
than  sea  water,  or  .    ::  0,00118  :  I. 

But  for  reasons  to  be  explained  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  we  wU]  assume  that  air 
Is  only  800  times  lighter  than  sea  water, 
or      ■    .         .         .         .     :  :  0,00125  :  1. 

This  being  granted,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
bell^  suspended  by  a  metallic  chain,  and  full 
of  atmospheric  air,  is  plunged  into  the 
ocean ;  the  air  contained  in  it  will  be  com- 
pressed more  and  more  as  it  descends,  and 
consequently  its  density  will  be  increased  ia 
proportion  to  the  depth  it  penetrates. 
.  The  following  table  will  show  the  ratio  of 
the  condensation  compared  with  the  depth  of 
the  immersion. 


* 

II 

sgssssssggggts 

hi!*.? 

09  1-^ 

5feaOiKo>»oo#k.c»MO 

r||:o|||.»||| 

F^rom  this  table  it  appears  that  the  point 
at  whidi  the  density  of  the  atmospheric  air 
woidd  be  exactly  equal  to  1,  or  equal  to  the 
dMBMity  of  sea  water,  is  to  be  found  between 
16,363  and  32,736  feet  immersion  in  the 
aca.    And  if  we  wish  to  determine  by  calcu- 
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lation  the  dqpth  at  ,which  that  predsa  point 
Is  obtained,  we  shall  find  twenty.five  thou- 
sand  six  hundred  feet,  or  about  four  miles 
and  seven-eightha,  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
eight  hundred  atmospheres. 

Thence  it  follows,  that  at  the  depth  of 
four  miles  and  seven-eighths  the  air  would  be 
compressed  in  the  bell  (o  the  same  density 
with  the  sea  water. 

But- now,  when  arrived  at  this  point,  if  we 
plunge  the  bcU  mom  and  more  into  the  sea, 
the  density  will  still  increase,  and  will  soon 
exceed  that  of  the  surrounding  water;  at 
that  moment  what  will  become  of  the  babble 
of  air  contained  in  the  bell,  if  even  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  upset  ? 

Will  it  come  up  and  break  at  the  surface  ? 
It  cannot,  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  hea- 
vier than  its  own  volume  of  water ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  descend  to  the  bottom,  with 
an  increased  velocity ;  for  its  density  will  in.* 
eiease  as  it  ttinks,  and  it  must  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  just  as  a  stone  itself  would 
do. 

I  request  the  reader  to  stop  here,  and  re- 
flect one  moment ;  the  novelty  of  the  asser* 
tion,  that  a  bubble  of  air  is  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  instead  of  rising  to  its 
surface,  merits  to  be  examined  with  attention 
before  it  is  admitted ;  if  it  can  be  destroyed, 
either  by  argument  or  experiment,  the  re<« 
mainder  of  this  article  becomes  useless,  for 
all  that  follows  is  in  the  form  of  corollaries 
from  this  first  principle;  but  if,  after  a  close 
and  severe  examination,  the  reader,  as  well  as 
myself,  is  convinced  of  iu  truth,  let  us  then 
proceed  together. 

If  a  series  of  beUs,  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  were  constantly  in  operation  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  ocean,  there  would 
soon  be,  under  the  water  of  the  sea,  a  layer 
of  compressed  air  of  its  whole  extent.  But 
has  nature  provided  for  such  an  apparatus  ? 
Yes,  she  has,  wit^  the  simplicity,  ease, 
grandeur,  and  efficacy  that  she  shows  in  all 
her  operations ;  let  us  merely  study  her  laws, 
and  we  shall  soon  discover  it. 

Let  us  take  a  glass  of  water  from  a  run* 
ning  spring ;  let  us  expose  it  for  some  time 
to  Uie  light  and  heat  of  *he  sun ;  we  shall 
soon  obaove  bubbles  rising  from  every  part 
of  the  water,  collecting  at  the  surface,  and 
breaking  the  one  after  the  other.  Let  us  put 
some  of  the  same  water  Into  a  convenient 
vessel  by  the  fire,  and  we  shall  again  observe 
a  rising  of  bubbles  before  the  moment  of 
ebullition ;  and,  still  better,  let  us  put  some 
of  it  into  a  glass  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  produce  a  vacuum,  when  the 
bubblesmrill  rise  with  great  cekrity ;  let  us 
collect  the  air  thus  disengaged,  and  we  shall 
find  its  quantity  a  little  above  four  per  cent, 
in  bulk  of  the  water  under  experiment. 

The  water  of  the  sea,  always  under  fuU 
atmospheric  pressure,  is  constantly  agitated 
by  the  wind,  and,  being  divided  at  its  sur- 
No.  IV.— November  22,  1828. 
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fi^e  into  waves  and  breakert,  it  to  moldplles 
iu  pointa  of  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air, 
that  it,  of  course,  absorbs  all- that  its  afiinity 
for  it,  under  diese  chcumstanoea,  allows. 
Moreover,  all  rain  water  being  divided  into 
drops,  the  most  favourable  condition  for  its 
combination,  brings  down  water  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  air,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  on  t^e  globe  goes  ultimately  to  the 
sea,  whether  it  falls  directly  into  it,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  carried  to  it  by  rivers  flowing  down 
and  renewing  constantly  their  surfaces,  all 
which  circumstances  unite  to  supply  the  sea 
with  a  new  and  perpetual  addition  of  com- 
bined  atmospheric  air ;  it  may  then  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  sea  water  is  completely  satu- 
rated  with  this  fluid. 

We  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  that  the  affinity  of  the  air  for 
water  is  very  weak.  Is  it  a  chemical  com- 
bination, or  merely  an  affinity  of  cohesion  ? 
It  matters  not  whidi  opinion  we  form  in  that 
respect,  for  true  it  is,  that  the  least  change 
in  the  temperature,  or  in  the  relative  den- 
sities, destroys  their  union.  We  have  just 
seen  that  in  spring  water,  by  the  mere  sub- 
traction of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  air 
resumes  its  gaseous  form,  and  then,  from  its 
relative  levity,  separates  from  the  water,  and 
ascends  and  breaks  into  bubbles  at  its  sur- 
face. Now,  below  the  depth  of  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  feet,  the  air  is  denser 
than  the  water;  and  if  a  density  different 
from  that  of  the  water  in  minuM  has  been 
sufficient  to  operate  their  disunion,  a  similar 
difference  in  plus  must  produce  the  same 
effect.  A  bubble  of  air,  under  the  pressure 
of  eight  hundred  atmospheres,  smaU  as  we 
may  conceive  it,  is  still  a  bubble  of  air,  and 
its  density  being  superior  to  that  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  it  is  placed,  it  must  plunge 
to  the  bottom,  performing  exactly  what  we 
have  ascertained  to  be  the  case  widi  the  belL 
I  conceive  that  these  bubbles  collect  together 
in  sinking,  just  as  they  do  in  rising,  making 
a  constant  sliower  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
to  supply  the  constant  consumption  of  it,  as 
we  shaU  soon  have  occasion  to  state. 

Until  this  moment  we  have  called  the  air 
absorbed  by  water  atmospheric  air;  which, 
aceording  to  the  multiplied  experiments 
made  on  it,  appears  to  be  a  oompoiind  of  24 
oxygen,  75  axote,  and  1  carbonic  add  gas ; 
total  100.  Whereas,  the  air  absorbed  by 
water,  although  a  compound  of  the  tiuee 
same  gases,  contains  them  in  different  pro- 
portions.  The  analysis  of  the  air  contained 
in  spring  water  has  been  made  at  different 
times,  in  different  places,  and  by  different 
persons,  and,  consequently,  the  ri^Solts  are 
all  different  and  uncertain.  The  analysis  of 
^e  air  contained  in  rain  water,  river  water, 
and  particularly  sea  water,  should  be  the 
object  of  our  Immediate  researches,  as  going 
more  directly  to  our  purpose;  but  I  could 
Bot  find  any  publication  on  this  subject    To 


arrive  at  any  positive  result  would  require  no 
small  trouble,  and  meet  with  nanv  difficul- 
ties, as  the  analysis  should  be  performed  at 
sea,  in  different  latitudes,  and  upon  water 
taken  at  various  depths.  It  is  probable, 
however,  from  what  information  we  can  col- 
lect, that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  three 
gases  is  altered ;  that  the  absorbed  air  eon- 
tains  mora  carbonic  acid,  less  azote,  and  the 
same  relative  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  al- 
teration must  increase  its  density.  These 
considerations  have  induced  us,  in  the  fore- 
gomg  uble,  to  represent  the  density  of  the 
air  and  water  by  the  numbers  800  and  I, 
instead  of  ^63  and  I.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion we  have  promised  to  give. 

The  depth  of  the  sea  water  is  not  a  vacia« 
ble,  it  is  an  absolute  qiiantity ;  a  measure 
which  will  be  determined  to  a  foot  by  cal. 
culation  as  soon  as  we  have  exactly  the 
reUtion  of  the  three  gases  it  contains.  By 
our  computetion,  whidi  is,  however,  not  far 
from  the  truth,  we  found  it  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  feet,  or  four  miles  and 
seven-eighths;  but  whatever  be  the  depth, 
at  the  point  of  contact,  the  air  must  be  ex- 
acdy  of  the  same  density  with  the  water.  It 
cannot  be  more  or  less ;  for,  if  it  were  less, 
it  would  rise  to  the  surface ;  if  it  were  moke, 
a  new  quantity  of  it  would  shower  agsin 
through  the  water. 

Air  compressed  under  such  an  immense 
weight  must  have  a  tremendous  force  of 
elasticity.  It  is  superior  to  any  thing  we 
have  as  yet  produced  in  our  most  powerful 
engines,  not  excepting  Perkins's  high  pres- 
sure steam  artillery ;  so  that,  if  we  conceive 
a  tube  of  sufficient  length  and  resistance  to 
open  a  communication  through  the  sea  be- 
tween that  immense  reservoir  of  compressed 
air  and  our  atmosphere,  the  projectiles  placed 
in  this  tube  would  acquire  a  velocity  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  csnnon  ball ; 
this  air  then  must  penetrate,  under  ground  at 
four  miles  and  seven-dghdis  bdow  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  through  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  in  all  the  subtemmean  vacuities 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  general  reservour  of  air.  And  if  it  meets 
there,  or  rather,  when  it  meets  there  eom- 
bustible  substances,  as  bitumen,  sulphur, 
coal,  &C.  a  conflagration  must  ensue,  which 
is  oonsuntly  supplied  with  a  new  quantity  of 
blowing  air,  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
sea,  as  if  by  a  permanent  foige  bellows.  The 
air,  after  having  supported  combustion,  rare- 
fled  by  the  heat,  opens  its  way,  and  issues  by 
apertures  at  the  sununit  of  v^canic  moun- 
tams,  wliich  we  have  called  craters,  as  it 
docs  in  common  chinmeys  at  the  top  of  the 
flues.  Such  is  our  coooeption  of  Aese  sub- 
terranean fires  called  volcanoes,  oonddered  ia 
their  quiet  and  peacefiil  operation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
combustion  should  be  constantly  supported 
under  ground  without  a  eonttaat  supply  of 
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iiri  ud  we  do  lun  pereeiTt  how  tlwt  ftii 
would  bo  brought  into  those  subtemmean 
osvitieo,  ozoept  by  the  meant  just  euggetted ; 
we  see  DO  hole  or  opening  wfakh  might  be 
eontfdend  as  a  draught  wr  the  paaaage  of 
air ;  on  die  oontrary,  all  the  apertures  ob- 
aenred  emit  gases  that  may  be  considered  as 
the  rasult  of  the  conflagration  of  oombostl. 
ble  bodies,  and  decomposition  of  water  by 
fire.  We  mo  smoke  ascending  from  the  top 
of  volcanic  mountains,  and  aU  these  pheno- 
mena seem  to  speak  in  faTour  of  our  hypo- 


We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
OD  the  various  products  of  these  subterranean 
fires ;  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  pub- 
liabed  on  this  subject;  the  formation  of 
oarbonic  add ;  its  emission  in  its  natural 
gaseous  state;  ita  combination  with  lime, 
magnesia,  metallic  oxides,  &c. ;  its  abun- 
dance in  mineral  waters ;  ihe  flowing  of  hot 
water  springs,  either  simple  or  sulphurous ; 
the  rushing  out  of  hydrogen  gas,  sulphuretted 
or  carburetted ;  these  results  are  the  natural 
eflbeta  of  these  pormanent  fires,  considered 
in  their  quiet  state. 

Now,  it  is  time  to  present  our  readers 
widi  the  complement  of  the  theory  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  eruption.  A  large  volcano 
m»y  be  considered  as  a  whole  coalery  on  fire, 
screral  miles  and  perhaps  several  hundred 
milts  in  extent,  five  miles  under  ground, 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  inferior  level  of  the 
sea  water ;  ooals,  bitunien,  sulphur,  &c.  are 
constantly  burning;  minerals,  sand,  and 
Bt<mes  are  melting,  vitrifying,  and  running 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  in  the  shape  ^ 
lava,  of  wloeh  it  forms  a  permanent  lake  in 
Ihsion,  just  as  melted  iron  is  cc^ected  at  the 
bottom  of  a  casting  furnace.  These  things 
being  in  this  situation,  if  a  sudden  vacuum 
is  produced,  what  will  happen  ?  But  I  may 
be  stoppied  here,  and  be  asked,  how  can  a 
flodden  vacuuqi  be  produced?  I  see  many 
causes  why  it  may,  but  the  most  simple  and 
natnial,  and  oonsequenUy  the  least  objec- 
tionable one,  is,  that  after  a  certain  time,  a 
number  oC  years  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  for 
it  is  not  periodical,  a  layer  of  the  coal  being 
burnt,  reduced  to  ashes,  the  mineral  to  lava, 
the  ground  above,  no  longer  supported, 
crumbles  down,  with  a  rumbling  noise;  a 
new  surftkoe  of  cold  ground  is  put  in  contact 
with  the  overheated  air  and  vapours,  and  a 
sadden  condensation  is  produced;  a  partial 
vacuum  follows  t  it  is  so  sudden,  that  it 
cooununicates  a  tremor  to  the  surrounding 
giwond,  whidi  is  felt  as  the  first  shock  of  an 
earthquake*  This  vsouum  produces  in  its 
tarn  a  violsnt  aspiration,  that  brings  down 
the  water  of  the  sea  itself,  and  of  all  the 
atreams  that  may  communicate  with  that 
AoBaee.  Then,  n  reverse  effect  is  produced ; 
wuler  coming  in  contact  with  the  melted 
isvmaiid  the  buniing  ooals,  is  acted  upon  in 
i  ways  ;  a  part  is  vaporised,  and 
h2 


another  part  decomposed :  steam  and  hydro, 
gen  gas  are  produced  in  immense  abundance; 
Uiese  fluids  must  open  their  passage ;  water 
ie  repulsed  back  into  the  sea,  which  rises 
above  its  natural  level,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  tide  or  wave ;  another  part 
may  be  thrown  off  through  the  gaping 
ground,  and  even  may  issue  mixed  with  the 
flames  of  the  mountains.  In  the  mean- 
while,  new  shocks  are  felt,  until  the  weak- 
est point  haff  yielded  to  the  combined  powers 
of  the  steam  and  gases,  actuated  by  the 
heat  and  a  pressuro  of  eight  hundred  at- 
mospheres. Generally,  the  former  crater, 
filled  in  part  with  loose  stones,  lava,  and 
ashes  of  the  preceding  eruption,  is  the  weak- 
est point ;  all  is  thrown  up ;  a  column  of 
fire,  produced  by  the  burning  hydrogen,  is 
raised  to  the  clouds ;  ashes,  3ie  result  per- 
haps  of  twenty  years*  combustion,  in  suffl. 
cient  quantity  to  bury  villages  and  dties, 
and  stones  of  all  sizes,  loosened,  are  pro- 
jected to  an  immense  distaaee ;  and,  finally, 
the  lava,  swept  away  by  the  steMn,  gases, 
and  blowing  air,  is  raised  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  crater,  or  runs  on  one  side  of  the 
mountain,  after  having  broken  open  a  pas- 
sage by  its  enormous  mass  and  weight. 
When  the  steam  and  gases  are  exhausted, 
when  the  lava  has  flowed  out  for  some  time, 
the  eruption  decreases,  and  finally  is  stopped, 
because  the  column  of  lava  in  the  crater, 
being  of  a  density  superior  to  the  water  of 
the  sea,  chokes  the  passage,  and  the  volcano 
'  must  then  resume  its  quiet  operation. 

But  why  should  I  endeavour  to  describe 
what  mu$t  happen  ?-  Let  us  rather  ascertain 
what  has  happened,  and  see  whether  the 
facts  recorded  agree  with  the  theory  here  pre- 
sented. 

One  of  the  first  historians  who  gives  an 
account  of  Vesuvius,  is,  I  believe,  Pliny  tlie 
younger.  We  read  in  his  Epist.  xx.  lib.  vi. 
these  remarkable  words : 

**  Preterea  mare  in  se  resorberi  et  tremoro 
terre  quasi  repelli  videbamus.  Cert^  pro- 
cesserat  littus,  multa  animalia  maris  sicds 
arenls  detinebat.  Ah  altero  latere  nubes  atra 
et  horreoda  ignei  spiritfts  tortis  vibratisque 
discursibus  rupta,  in  longas  flammarum 
figures  dehiseebat;  ftilgoribus  illie  et  similes 
et  majores  erant." 

The  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  its  sudden 
retum  by  the  effect  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
fluids,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  ascer- 
tained facta. 

SrupHon  of  Vesuvius^  1730,  by  Nicholas 
CprUlus^  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  37- 

^*  March  8th.  Vesuvius  sends  forth  a  great 
•moke  and  stream  of  fire,  with  hollow  rum- 
bling. 9th.  The  fallowing  night  Vesuvfais 
thundered  as  it  were  twice.  10th,  11th,  I3th« 
The  douds  hide  the  smoke  and  fire.  IStfi. 
Smoke  lessened.  14th.  In  the  evening,  after 
dght  o*doek,  the  fire  arose  to  a  vaat  height. 
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Pumiee  stones,  red  hot,  of  two  or  more 
ounces  weight,  were  driTen  several  miles  like 
a  shower  of  haU.** 

The  hlaiing  flame,  hollow  rambling,  throw- 
ing  up  of  smoke,  ashes,  and  stone,  are  bat 
the  natural  results  already  anticipated. 

CoVeetion  (^f  tfarunu  papers  concerning 
Marthquakee  feU  in  EnyUmd  in  1750. 
Phil,  Trans,  vol.  46. 

*^  The  mighty  concussion  Was  fdt  pre- 
dsely  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  being 
about  half  an  hour  after  twelve  at  noon. 
Let  us  reflect  on  the  vast  extent  of  this 
trembling,  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth,  which  amount  to  four 
thousand  square  miles  in  surface.  That  this 
should  be  put  into  such  an  agitation  in  one 
moment,  is  such  a  prodlsy,  as  we  would 
never  believe,  did  we  not  know  it  to  be  a 
fact,  from  our  own  senses.*' 

The  astonishment  of  the  writer  of  this 
paragraph  would  have  ceased,  if  he  had  con- 
ceivd,  as  ourselves,  that  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced in  a  receiver  is  almost  instantaneous 
in  all  its  parts,  whatever  be  its  extent,  or  is 
filled  as  instantaneously,  because  steam  and 
gases  rush  into  a  vacuum  at  the  rate  of  thir- 
teen hundred  and  five  feet  in  a  second  of 
time,  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere : 
what  then  must  it  be  under  eight  hundred  ? 
The  following  extracts  will  come  again  in 
support  of  this  assertion. 

Account  of  an  Earthquake  at  lAtbotiy  No- 
vember let,  1755.  Dr.  Wolfal.  Phil. 
Trant.  vol.  49. 

*'  Soon  after  the  shock  (forty  minutes 
past  nine),  which  was  near  high  water,  the 
tide  rose  forty  feet  higher,  in  an  instant, 
than  was  ever  known,  and  as  suddenly  sub- 
sided." 

The  same  at  Cadiz^  November  U/,  1756. 
Benjamn  Bewick.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  49. 

'^  Just  before  ten,  the  whole  town  was 
shaken  with  a  violent  earthquake — ^Ihey  saw 
rolling  towards  the  city  a  tide  of  the  sea, 
which  passed  over  the  parapet  of  sixty  feet 
above  the  ordinary  levd  of  the  water — ^the 
waves  came  in  this  manner  four  or  five 
times,  but  with  less  force  each  time." 

Ai  Arjiiloy  '^  it  happened  about  the  same 
time." 

AgitaUm  </  (he  Waters.  November  Ist^ 
1755.  John  Pringle.  PhiL  Trans, 
vol.49. 

*'  About  ten  o'clock  of  the  forenoon,  at  a 
snport  of  the  Frith  or  Forth,  about  seven 
miles  higher  up  than  Ldth,  die  water  was 
observed  to  rise  very  suddenly,  and  return 
figain  with  the  same  motion :  and  this  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  minutes,  it  being 
then  calm ;  but  after  the  second  and  third 
rush  ot  water,  it  was  always  leas.*' 


We  have  expatiated  with  some  details 
upon  the  dreadful  earthquake  which  was  so 
fatal  to  Lisbon  in  1755,  destroyed  whole  cities 
in  Europe  and  in  Africa,  cost  the  lives  per- 
haps  of  one  hundred  thousand  human  beings, 
and  was  fdt  upon  a  surface  of  more  than  one 
million  square  miles  at  the  same  moment. 
We  have  taken  into  consideration  particu- 
larly its  effects  upon  the  water  of  the  sea. 
The  detonation  took  place  under  ground,  or 
rather  under  the  sea,  in  that  space  which  we 
suppose  filled  with  condensed  air,  bdow  its 
inferior  level.  If  we  should  wish  to  locate 
precisely  the  centre  of  concussion,  judging 
from  its  intensity  and  direction,  it  seems  to  be, 
between  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  conti- 
nent. The  sea  was  swelled  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude 
to  the  fiftieth,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  fh>m  Morocco  up  to  Tangier,  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  France,  Ham- 
burg, the  coast  of  England,  and  even  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  However,  a  fact  ob- 
served by  Captain  Affleck,  of  the  Advice 
man-of-war,  then  at  Antigua,  and  recorded 
in  the  Philosophieal  TransaetUms^  voL  49, 
surpasses  in  wonder  even  all  this : 

'^  On  the  first  of  November  last,  you  had 
a  remarkable  fiux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  at 
Portsmouth,  and  otlier  parts  of  the  coast, 
which  was  agitated  in  like  manner  eU  the 
same  timCy  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  ^ 
these  islands." 

If  by  the  words  '^'same  time"  is  meant  the 
same  hour,  it  is  in  fact  three  hours  later,  oa 
account  of  the  difference  of  longitude,  and 
the  distance  between  the  point  of  explosion 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Antilles,  being 
about  four  thoasand  miles,  and  will  give  a 
velocity  of  two  thousand  and  forty  feet  in  a 
second  of  time.  This  velocity  cannot  be 
that  of  a  wave  of  water ;  it  must  be,  it  can 
be,  but  a  velocity  of  percussion  in  an  elastic 
fluid  or  gas  of  a  greater  density  than  atmos- 
pheric air.  This  fact,  and  similar  ones,  will 
enable  us  one  day  to  give  not  only  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  fluid  under  the  sea,  but  also  to  calcu- 
late exactly  ito  density. 

Ijet  us  proceed  in  our  investigation. 

Earthquake  in  Calabria,  1638. 

In  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth,  is 
an  account  of  that  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
translated  from  the  celebrated  Father  Kir- 
dier,  firom  which  we  extract  the  two  follow, 
ing  observations : 

^*  The  Oulf  of  Charybdis,  whidi  we  ap- 
proached, seemed  whirled  round  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  vast  hollow,  verging  to 
a  point  in  the  centre." 

And  afterwards : 

«^  The  sea  itself  seemed  to  wear  a  "very 
unusual  appearance.  Those  who  have  seen 
a  lake  in  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  covered  all 
over  with  bubbles,  will  conceive  some  idea  of 
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itsaciudon;  my  nupritt  wu  still  increased 
by  the  oilmncss  and  serenity  of  the  weather; 

not  a  breeze,  not  a  doud ^** 

The  rushing  of  the  sea 'into  a  subter- 
ranean abyss  cannot  be  better  demonstrated 
than  by  the  first  observation,  and  the  ejec- 
tion of  gases  through  its  water,  than  by  the 
second. 

EarAquake  in  58ctfy,  1692.    Schenchmer. 
Phil.  Trans,  vol,  S3. 

''  Just  at  the  time  of  the  second  shock, 
the  sea  retired  from  the  land,  all  along  the 
coast,  leaving  its  bottom  dry  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  re- 
tuned  again  with  great  fury,  and  overflowed 
the  shores.  In  many  places  the  earth  gaped 
prodigiously.— Out  of  all  these  openings 
sprung  forth  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
which  drowned  the  neighbouring  places. 
This  last  (shake)  was  stupendous  beyond 
imagination,  the  fiery  eruption  of  the  bum- 
ing  ^tna  throwing  out  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  flames,  stones,  and  ashes,  &c" 

Earthquake*  m  the  two  Calabriasy  Mestinay 
jv.  1783.  By  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Phil 
Trans,  vol.  73.  , 

**  A  shock  had  raised  and  agitated  the 
sea  so  violently,  that  the  waves  went  Airi. 
ously  three  miles  inland,  and  swept  off  in  its 
letum  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scilla,  && 

^*  At  the  moment  of  the  earthquake  the 
river  disappeared,  and  returning  soon  after, 
OTcrflowed,  &e. 

**  The  oflicer  who  commanded  in  the 
citadel  (MeMina),  assured  me  that,  on  the 
fifth  of  February,  and  the  three  following 
days,  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that  fortress,  rose  and  boiled  with  a  most 
horrid  noise,  &c.*' 

Mrtiption  of  Mount  Vesuvitu^  June  Hih^ 
1794.  Sir  Wiiliam  Hamilton^  PhU. 
Trans.  voL  •». 

*'  The  classical  accounts  of  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  which  destroyed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompd,  and  many  of  the  existing 
printed  accounts  of  its  great  eruption  in 
1631,  might  pass  for  an  account  of  the 
late  eruption,  by  only  changing  the  date, 
and  omitting  the  drcumstance  of  the  retreat 
of  the  sea  nom  the  shore,  which  happened 
in  both  those  great  eruptions,  and  not  in 
this,  dLC." 

The  water  of  the  sea  not  retiring  from  the 
coast  in  this  eruption  seems  to  be  an  ano- 
maly. Whether  the  suction  or  aspiration 
was  performed  too  slowly,  or  too  far  from 
the  snore  to  be  observed,  or  whether  it  did 
not  take  jflace  at  all  from  the  sea,  still  we 
are  in  no  apprehension  of  seeing  an  eruption 
wit})ont  .the  presence  of  water  ;  for,  in  the 
same  relation,  a  few  lines  lower,  we  icad : 


**The  water  at  tht  neat  fountain  at 
Torre  dd  Greco  began  to  decrease  some  days 
before  the  eruption.  It  was  necessary  in  all 
the  other  wdls  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  lengthen  the  ropes  daily  to 
reach  the  water,  and  some  of  the  wdls  be- 
came quite  dry.** 

*^  Subterranean  noises  were  heard  at  Resina 
for  two  days  before  the  eruption.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  it,  ashes  fell  thick 
at  the  foot. of  the  mountain^and  though 
there  were  not  at  that  time  any  douds  in  the 
air,  the  ashes  were  wet,  accompanied  with 
large  drops  of  water,  which  were  to  the 
taste  very  sdt. 

*'  After  some  time,  the  lava  ran  in  abun- 
dance, fredy  and  with  great  velodty.  The 
frequent  &lling  of  the  huge  stones  and  scoric, 
which  were  thrown  up  to  an  incredible  hdght, 
from  some  of  the  new  mouths,  one  of  which, 
having  been  since  measured,  was  ten  feet 
high,  and  thirty-five  in  drcumference,  &,c 

^^  It  is  impossible  that  any  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  this  fiery  scene,  or  of  the 
horrid  noises  that  attended  this  great  ope- 
ration of  nature.  It  was  a  mixture  of  the 
loudest  thunder  with  incessant  reports,  like 
those  from  a  numerous  heavy  artilleiy,  ac- 
companied by  a  continual  hollow  murmur, 
like  that  of  the  roaring  of  tlie  ocean  during  a 
violent  storm ;  and,  added  to  these,  was  an- 
other blowing  noise,  which  brought  to  my 
mind  that  noise  which  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  enormous  bellows  at  the  furnace  of 
the  Carron  iron  foundry  in  Scotland,  and 
which  it  perfectly  resembled,  &c.** 

If  this  last  paragraph  had  been  written 
with  the  direct  intention  of  supporting  our 
theory,  could  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  have  made 
use  of  other  expressions  ? 

We  will  here  recapiiulatc  in  a  few  words 
die  whole  of  the  hy))othesis.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish — that  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  deep  as  four  miles  and  seven- 
eighths,  is  the  domain  of  water ;  that  it  can- 
not penetrate  deeper,  as  it  there  meets  with 
a  fluid  denser  than  itself ;  that  either  in  the 
open  se&,  or  between  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  ground  at  that  depth,  is  its  in- 
ferior level ;  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
fresh  water  ascends  higher  than  the  superior 
level  of  the  sea,  in  proportion  to  its  relative 
levity,  and  the  depth  at  which  they  come  in 
contact.  Below  four  miles  and  seven- 
dghths  is  condensed  air  which  supports  the 
combustion  of  inflammable  bodies,  and  keeps 
in  activity  those  subterranean  fires,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  p^rtl^quakes  and  volcanos ; 
that  it  ceases  to  be  problematical  how  these 
fires  under  ground  are  not  smothered  for 
want  of  oxygen,  and  how  those  under  the  sea 
are  not  extinguished  by  its  water ;  that  we 
now  may  account  foT  volcanic  islands  sud- 
denly  rising  or  disappearing;  that  it  also 
explains  why  earthquakes,  withoyit  any  out- 
ward explosion,  extend  to  a  greater  distance, 
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Mid  ue  more  dettructiTe,  than  tfaoie  break- 
ing out  in  a  volcanic  eruption,  &c.  Ac. 

But  It  is  high  time  to  dose  thia  aitide, 
not  because  the  subject  is  exhausted,  for  it 
seems  to  extend  in  proportion  as  we  proceed, 
but  because  the  limits  granted  to  a  publica- 
tion are  perhaps  alrei^y  outreach^.  We 
will  hereafter  present  our  readers  with  some 
new  considerations  derired  from  the  Sfune 
principle.* 

Joseph  Du  Commvv. 
West  Poiniy  April,  IQih,  1828. 


THE  POLAR  OCEAN. 


The  American  Quarterly  Review,  in  con- 
cluding a  very  excellent  article  on  Captain 
Franklin's  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
makes  the  following  observations : — 

"  We  cannot  avoid  recording  two  circum- 
stances, which  appear  to  possess  some  in- 
terest, the  result  of  the  perusal  of  the  volume 
before  us,  and  some  reflections  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  So  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  they  have  not  occurred  to  the  in- 
telligent travellers  themselves,  nor  do  we 
recollect  to  have  seen  them  noticed  in  any 
work  of  science  that  has  fallen  under  our 
observation. 

"  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  ocean  around  the  pole.  The 
truth  of  this  fact,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, has  been  pretty  fully  ascertained  in 


•  Professor  SiUinun  objects  to  th«  «boTS  theory, 
principally  od  account  of  the  experimrati  made  by 
Perkioii,  and  Faraday,  which  prove  that  air  ana 
many  ga«e«>,  under  extreme  compresaioo,  etpecially 
when  aided  by  cold,  low  their  elaetic  form,  and  be- 
come fluid. 

To  thia,  and  all  the  other  objectiona,  our  writer 
dtea  the  following  extract  from  the  Pkiloiophieal 
Trantactiomt^  for  \9SUi  '*  On  CompreaMon  of  At- 
mospheric Air,"  by  Ferkins,in  aupport  of  hia  hypo- 
tbeaM :— *'  In  the  coune  of  my  experimenta  on  the 
'  Compremion  of  Atmospheric  Air,*  1  obaer^ed  a 
cnrioaa  fact,  which  induced  me  to  extend  the  ex- 
periment; vis.  that  of  the  air  bennning  to  dinp- 
pear,  at  a  preasare  of  five  hundred  atmoepherea, 
evidently  by  a  partial  liqaefaction,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  qnicksitver  not  settling  down  to  a  level 
with  ita  surface.  At  an  increased  prcasure  of  six 
bandied  atmoipherra,  the  quicksilver  waa  suspended 
about  one-eighth  of  the  volume  up  the  tube  or  gas- 
ometer. At  eight  hundred  almoapberes  it  remained 
I  bout  one-third  up  the  tube,  and  small  globuleaof 
iquid  began  to  form  about  the  top  of  it,  at  twelve 
hundred  atmoepherea,  the  quicullver  remained 
Ihiee  quarters  up  the  tube,  and  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent liquid  waa  aeen  on  the  surface  of  the  quick- 
silver, in  (quantity  about  one-9000th  part  of  the 
column  of  air." 

**  From  these  experimcntt,"  says  M.  Du  Com. 
mun,  *'  it  follows  as  a  fact,  that  under  the  preasure 
of  eight  bundled  atmosphere*,  two-thirds  of  the  air 
is  still  under  an  aerial  form,  although  ita  density  is 
then  equal  to  that  of  water;  and  even  at  twelve 
hondrca,  when  it  ia  much  denaer,  one-third  of  it  ia 
not  iiooefled.  This  is  soflirient  for  me  to  main- 
taioj  that  under  the  preasure  of  these  a  layer  may 


tam,  that  under  the  preasure  of  these  a  la^ 
produce  the  efifccts  1  have  endeavouitd 


to 


the  prevtouB  voyages  to  the  norttem  teas. 
The  observatkms  of  Captain  Franklin  and 
Dr.  Richardson  confirm  if,  as  far  as  they 
went,  and  it  is  understood  that  Captain 
Beechey  noticed  it,  to  the  same  extent  that 
Cooke  and  Kotxebue  had  done  before  him. 
Now  it  appears  to  es,  that  this  ia  a  pheno- 
menon, not  confined  merely  to  the  shores 
and  outlets,  but  one  that  will  be  found  to 
pervade  the  whole  polar  basin,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  that  it  is  evidently  dedu- 
cible  from  a  great  general  cause.  Thia 
cause  we  take  to  be  the  spheroidal  figure  of 
our  globe;  its  increased  vdocity  at  the 
equator  having  had  a  greater  influence  on 
the  fluid  than  the  solid  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  having  thus  deprived  those  regions  of 
their  proportion  of  water,  and  accumulated 
it  upon  the  equatorial  diameter ;  and  in  con- 
se(|uence,  the  polar  regions,  in  very  high 
latitudes,  wiU  probably  be  found,  at  all  timeSy 
in  some  d^ree,  unfavourable  to  naviga- 
tion. 

**  The  other  observation  which  has  oc- 
curred to  us,  is  one  connected  with  the 
astronomical  situation  of  the  planet  we  inha- 
bit. A  very  extraordinary  fact  wiU  be  ob- 
served, in  referring  to  a  geographical  view 
of  the  earUi — that  the  discoveries  of  navi- 
gators have  reached  to  latitudes  so  much 
higher  in  the  northern  than  in  the  aouthem 
regions,  while  in  both  they  have  been  only 
bounded  by  the  same  perpetual  obatructions 
of  polar  ice.  Thus,  in  the  former,  they  have 
extended  to  83  deg.  N.,  while  in  the  latter 
they  have  been  limited  by  about  72  deg.  S.» 
leaving  a  difference  between  Uiem  of  eteven 
degrees,  or  nearly  eight  hundred  miles; 
within  the  arctic  zone,  extensive  countries 
have  been  explored,  but  beyond  the  antarctic 
circle  lies  a  vast  and  unknovm  space.  The 
cause  of  this  is  unquestionably  to  be  found 
in  the  astronomical  fact,  that  in  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  ita 
northern  surface  is  turned  towards  him 
during  one  hundred  and  ejghty-^seven  days, 
out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  for  &e 
sun  enters  Aries  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
Libra,  not  until  the  22d  of  September.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  northern  regions 
enjoy  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat,  eight 
days  in  every  year,  longer  than  those  south 
of  the  equator.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  this  is  accounted  for  in  the  ellipti- 
cal form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  that  its 
effect  is  to  render  the  northern  latitudes  of 
the  globe,  warmer  and  more  habitable  than 
the  same  southern  parallels. 

'*  We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  hasty  in- 
ferences with  regard  to  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, from  partial  and  limited  facts,  but 
when  we  observe  the  much  larger  portion  of 
the  terrestrial  surface,  included  within  the 
northern  hemisphere,  this  diiference  of 
warmth  cannot  but  seem  to  be  a  provision, 
in  favour  of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is 
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dcitiiied  for  the  habitation  of  mankind^  and 
on  wiucbi  fertility  ia  in  oonaeqnence  more 
widely  difiiised;  while  over  those  hititodes 
where  earth  ia  wanting,  heat  is  less  neces- 
sary, and  a  broad  ocean  ia  left  open  to  an- 
swer for  the  parposes  of  commerce,  and  aa 
the  means  of  communication  between  the 
tarions  collections  of  the  human  race.  Had 
this  channel  been  closed  to  the  south,  as  to 
the  nordi,  by  the  extension  of  the  continent 
to  the  ices  which  surrounded  the  poles,  how 
changed  would  hare  been  the  situation  of 
men !  how  different  the  intercourse  which 
now  exists,  and  which  is  destined  so  much 
more  widely  to  spread  from  east  to  west ! 
how  barren  and  deserted  those  regions  of 
inhospitable  land,  that  must  hare  occupied 
the  scene  of  active  navigation  and  profitable 
enterprise ! 

"  It  is  thus  in  all  the  inrestigations  of 
science,  that  we  are  able  to  trace,  not 
merely  in  the  vast  theories  resulting  from 
long  observation  and  study,  but  in  Uie  ac- 
cidental devebpment  of  facts  apparently 
trifling*  the  hand  of  infinite  wisdom:  to 
learn,  indeed,  that  all  chance  is  direction 
which  we  cannot  see;  to  feel  that  we  are 
deriving  benefits,  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
firom  causes  that  are  yet  unknown ;  to  per- 
ceive that  discoveries,  which  we  hail  with 
rqiture,  are  only  some  further  views  of  the 
great  provisions  iqx>n  which  Uie  mighty  sys- 
tems of  the  universe  have  been  conducted 
from  all  previous  creation ;  to  expect  in  this 
and  future  states  of  being,  knowledge  still 
anore  various  and  extendi,  powers  of  ac- 
qolsition  and  perception  still  more  vast,  and 
soQrcea^  of  pleasure  still  more  unallojred; 
and  to  indulge  not  merely  from  enthusiasm, 
bat  from  the  full  conviction  of  reason,  those 
fedings  of  gratitude  and  devotion  which  are 
H>t,  so  often,  to  spring  uncalled  for  from  the 
heart." 


NEW  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS. 

(from    the    American    Quarter^    Review^ 
No.  VIIJ 


The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar's  visit  to  Mr. 
Owen^s  settlement  at  New  Harmony,  in  the 
alate  of  Indiana,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Rapp*  at 
Economy,  near  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania, 
appesred  to  us  deserving  of  particular  atten- 
tion; bat  they  are  long,  especially  the 
finrmer,  and  cannot  be  given  here  at  large ; 
we  moat  therefore  abridge  them  as  well  as 
ve  can,  and  try  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
pesnlts. 

It  18  well  known  that  the  place  where  Mr. 
Owen's  society  is  now  established,  or  rather 
encamped  (for  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
this  unnatural  association  can  have  a  long 
asiateJicejf  was  purchased  by  that  adven- 


torons  theorist  of  Mr.  Rapp,  when  the  latter 
thought  proper  to  remove  with  his  industri- 
ous Germans  into  their  present  settlement 
It  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  120.000  dol- 
lars, which  is  not  yet  paid.  *  When  Mr.  Rapp 
removed  to  that  place,  about  fourteen  yeura 
ago,  from  his  first  setdement  of  Harmony,  it 
was,  as  our  author  describes  it,  the  abode  of 
wolves,  Indians,  bears,  and  rattlesnakes. 
^Vfaen  he  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Owen,  in 
1825  (the  year  when  the  duke  came  to  this 
country),  it  had  become  a  kind  of  earthly 
paradise.  A  town  had  been  laid  out  which 
already  contained  several  good  brick  and 
some  log  houses,  the  streets  of  which  were 
well  distributed,  and  iutersected  each  other 
at  right  angles;  there  was  a  church,  a 
tavern,  several  public  buildings,  and  roimd 
the  whole  were  fine  meadows  and  well  culti- 
vated fields,  gardens  full  of  the  choicest 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  short  every  thing 
that  human  industry  could  produce  in  so 
riiort  a  time.  This  was  the  state  in  which 
Mr.  Owen  found  the  settlement,  and  the 
first  thing  that  he  did,  was  to  convert  tiie 
church  into  workshops ;  a  step  towards  the 
abolition  of  religion,  which  appears  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  his  system. 

The  duke  arrived  there  in  the  first  j^ear  of 
Mr.  Owen's  settlement,  and  already  it  gave 
strong  indications  of  an  approaching  disso- 
lution. The  society  consisted  of  two  very 
distinct  classes ;  of  men  and  women  of  li- 
beral education,  who,  from  various  motives, 
bad  followed  Mr.  Owen^s  fortunes,  and  of  a 
band  of  desperate  vagabonds,  whom  hunger 
had  driven  to  a  place,  where  they  couid  at 
least  get  physical  sustenance.  The  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  however,  required  that 
these  various  descriptions  of  people  should 
eat,  work,  live,  and  associate  together,  wiiich 
was  felt  as  a  great  hardship  by  the  better 
educated  class,  and  probably  also  by  the 
others,  who  must  have  felt  themselves  under 
some  restraint,  however  disposed  they  might 
be  to  assert  their  social  rights.  The  duke 
relates  an  anecdote  which  will  place  this 
state  of  things  in  its  proper  point  of  view. 
He  was  listening  to  a  piece  of  music,  per- 
formed by  a  handsome  and  well  educated 
young  lady,  whom  he  calls  Miss  Virginia 
D— ,  of  Philadelphia,  when  she  was  told  her 
turn  was  come  to  milk  the  cows.  She  went 
out,  as  may  be  supposed,  most  unwillingly, 
and  some  time  afterwaz^  returned,  having 
been  severely  kicked  by  one  of  the  animals, 
and  very  ill  disposed  towards  the  new  Sodai 
System, 

It  appears  from  the  duke's  relation  that 
the  members  of  this  association  were  in  ge^ 
neral  individually  disgusted  with  their  situa* 
tfon,  though  they  had  tried  it  but  a  very 
little  time,  and  wished  for  a  change.    He 

•  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Owen,  we  nUtc,  that 
tbi*  whole  «mouat  was  paid  on  the  day  of  purctMse. 
—Ed, 
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heard  levenl  of  their  oomplaiots,  which  he 
eaUs  their  doUmnce»f  and  from  the  whole, 
did  not  angor  well  of  the  succeas  or  long 
continuance  of  the  eatabliahment^  Indeed, 
we  should  be  astonished  if  a  society  so  or- 
ganised could  maintain  itself  any  ^length  of 
time,  without  the  strong  cement  of  religion, 
and  with  such  a  lax  system  of  morality  as'  is 
avowed  by  the  founders  One  of  the  mem- 
bers, says  the  duke,  acknowledges  himself 
an  atheist.  The  marriage  bond  is  consi- 
dered as  a  temporary  partnership.  With 
such  principles,  or  rather  absence  of  princi- 
ples, no  society  can  endure.  We  are  not 
sorry,  however,  to  see  the  experiment  made, 
being  in  strong  hopes  that  the  result  will  &dd 
new  strength  to  the  ancient  props  and  but- 
tresses of  social  order. 

While  the  duke  was  there,  he  heard  atro- 
doua  stories  propagated  jBg^inBt  Mr.  Rapp, 
and  his  establishment.  Tney  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  forbear  detailing  them  to 
our  readers.  It  seems  the  jealousy  of  trade 
has  found  its  way  even  among  those  who 
profess  to  associate  in  order  to  promote  the 
unprorement  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

AlUiough  our  judicious  traveller  was  far 
from  approving  the  system  which  he  found 
established  at  New  'Harmony,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  spent  his  time  disagree- 
ably there.  He  derived  mach  pleasure  from 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  M'Clure,  Mr.  Say, 
Mr.  Le  Sueur,  Dr.  Troost,  Madame  Freta- 
geot,  and  other  men  and  women  of  talents 
and  education,  whom  Mr.  Owen  has  con- 
trived to  gather  around  him.  A  great  part 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  music  and 
dancing,  which  it  seems  makes  a  part  of 
the  employment  of  their  time.  .  The,  band  of 
music,  though  not  numerous,  was  good,  and 
seven!  of  the  ladies  were  |^ro6cients  in  the 
art.  They  were  also  very  fond  of  dancing. 
They  had  introduced  a  figure  into  one  of 
their  cotillions,  which  they  called  the  new 
Social  Syttem.  It  has  not  yet  found  its 
way,  as  we  believe,  into  our  dancing  assem- 
blies. Some  of  the  ladies  felt  scruples 
against  dancing  on  a  Sunday,  but  our  tra- 
veller observing  to  them  thst  these  preju- 
dices should  not  be  indulged  in  the  Sane 
tuary  of  Philosopky,  his  argument  easily 
prevailed,  and  the  dance  went  on. 

It  was  reported  at  New  Harmony,  while 
the  prince  was  there,  that  Mr.  Owen  in- 
tended to  add  two  branches  to  his  establish- 
ment, one  of  which  was  to  be  located  in  the 
state  of.  New  York,  and  the  other  at  Valley 
Forge,  in  Pennsylvania.  We  think  he  will 
hardly  find  a  comfortable  footing  in  the 
midst  of  the  descendants  of  the  companions 
of  William  Peun,  Valley  Forge  is  a  conse- 
crated place ;  its  inhabitants  will  not  suffer 
it  to  be  thus  desecrated. 

We  must  now  relieve  the  reader  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  scenes,  by  giving  the 
jprince*s  own  description  of  another  esta- 


Uishment,  which  although,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Owen,  founded  on  the  system  of  general  co- 
operation, yet  may  be  considered  as  its  very 
opposite,  as  it  has  religion  and  morality  for 
its  basis.  It  is,  indeed,  mixed  with  no  small 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but  without  this  in- 
gredient it  seems  impossible  to  keep  men 
together  under  a  8)^tem  of  community  of 
property,-  while  there  are  numerous  exam- 
ples of  such  associations  being  maintained 
for  a  long  time  by  means  of  a  strong  reli- 
gious feeling.  The  monastic  institutions  of 
Europe,  some  of  which  haye  resisted  the 
efforts  made  by  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments for  their  destruction,  are  a  strong 
confirmation  of  this  truth ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  cold  abstract  principles  have  yet 
been  able  to  produce  any  simihir  effects.  As 
a  counterpart  to  what  precedes,  we  shall  give" 
an  extract  from  the  duke's  description  of 
Mr.  Rapp*s  new  settlement  at  Economy,  in 
his  own  language. 

**  As  we  approached  the  (dace,  we  passed 
by  two  smoking  brick-kilns,  and  came  to  a* 
newly  erected  house.  On  the  top  of  it  stood 
three  woodland  horn-blowers,  who,  on  our 
approach,  began  to  blow  their  horns.  At 
the  tavern,  a  handsome  large  frame  houscy 
we  were  received  by  old  Mr.  Rapp,  at  the 
head  of  the  superintendents  of  his  commu- 
nity. They  were  all  gray-headed,  venerable 
old  men.  Most  of  them  had  emigrated  with 
Mr.  Rapp,  twenty-one  years  ago,  from  Wur- 
temberg.  After  the  first  saluUtions,  the^r 
led  us  into  a  plainly  but  tastefully  furnished 
apartment  There  we  conversed  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
table  was  covered  with  dishes  in  the  Ger- 
man style  of  cookery,  and  cordial  gaiety 
presided  over  the  repast. 

**  From  what  I  had  read  about  Mr.  Rapp 
and  his  society,  and  what  I  had  lately  heard 
at  New  Harmony,  I  must  own  that  I  was* 
strongly  prejudiced  against  him  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  I  rejoiced  that  1  had  come  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes,  another  and  a  better 
establishment.'  I  never  saw  a  society  go- 
verned in  a  manner  so  truly  patriarchal  aa 
this  is,  and  what  these  men  have  performed 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
institutions,  and  of  the  harmony  that  pre^ 
yails  among  them 

**  The  elder  Rapp  is  a  large  man,  seventy 
years  old ;  his  years  do  not  appear  to  have 
diminished  his  strength ;  his  hair,  indeed,  is 
gray;  but  his  blue  eyes,  shaded -by  thick 
ejre-brows,  are  full  of  life  and  fire ;  his  voice 
is  strong,  and  impressive,  and  by  a  peculiar 
mode  of  gesticulation,  he  knows  how  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  expression  to  what  he  says. 
He  speaks  a  kind  of  Swabian  dialect,  some-- 
what  mixed  with  English;*  a  language  to 

«  We  have  weu  •  coriom  piece  of  poetry  *  written 
In  that  Genuno- American  dialect,  of  which  «•  bar* 
since  epdeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a  ropy.    It  wm 
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which  the  ear  of  »  Gemiaii  must  beoome 
accuBlomed  in  the  United  States.  What  he 
said,  however,  was  well  conceivedy  and 
clearly  expressed. 

**  Rapp  s  object  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  which  Mr.  Owen  professes  to  have  in 
riew ;  a  community  of  property,  and  the  co- 
operation of  aU  the  members  of  the  society 
to  the  general  good,  by  the  means  of  which, 
the  welfisre  of  every  individual  is  to  be  se- 
cured. Mr.  Rapp's  sqciety,  however,  is  not 
kept  together  by  this  hope  alone  i  but  also 
by  the  bond  of  religion,  which,  in  Mr. 
(jwen's  institution,  is  entirely  wanting.  The 
results  are  in  favour  of  Rapp's  system.  By 
that  of  Mr.  Owen,  not  only  no  great  effects 
have  yet  been  produced,  but  the  prospects 
are  very  unfavourable.  It  is,  indeed,  sur- 
prising, and  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
phiin  man,  like  Mr.  Rapp,  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  knitting  so  fast  together  a  society 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  persons,  and  per- 
suaded them  in  a  manner  to  honour  him  as 
a  prophet.  He  has  done  this  by  means  of 
his  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  asso- 
ciates, even  so  far  as  to  suspend  the  con- 
nexion between  the  sexes.  It  was  found 
that  die  society  was  likely  to  become  too 
numerous,  and  therefore  the  members  of  the 
oommunity^  agreed  with  each  other  to  live 
with  their  wives  like  brothers  and  sisters. 
A  nearer  connexion  is  not  forbidden,  any 
more  than  marriage ;  botli  are  only  advised 
against.  Therefore  some  nuirriages  con- 
tinue to  take  place ;  some  children  are  bom 
every  year,  and  for  these  children  there  is  a 
school^  with  a  teacher  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  community  entertain  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  old  Mr.  Rapp ;  they  call  him  fa- 
ther, and  treat  him  as  such." 

We  have  not  room  to  insert  the  remainder 
of  the  very  interesting  and  copious  descrip- 
tion which  our  author  gives  of  this  i^emark- 
aUe  settlement,  of  its  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, of  its  cotton  and  woollen  manufacto- 
ries, its  mills,  its  machines,  and  its  various 
sources  of  prosperity.  The  comparison  of 
his  long  and  detailed  accounts  of  Mr.  Rapp's 
and  Mr.  Owen's  establishments,  will  furnish 
matter  for  much  serious  and  important  re- 
flection, to  the  statesman  aa  well  as  to  the 
philosopher.  In  the  one  we  see  a  blooming 
and  rapid  creation,  rising  as  it  were  by  en- 
chantment ;  in  the  other  we  think  we  see  a 
cold  hand  employed  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. New  Harmony  is  no  more  what  it 
was  when  Mr.  Rapp  and  his  followers  left  it. 
While  Mr.  Owen's  abstract  doctrines  con- 
fuse the  head,  Mr.  Rapp's  enthusiastic  sys- 
tem warms  the  heart,  and  by  that  means 
commands  and  puts  in  action  all  the  powers 
of  the  body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Common  opinions  will  never  unite  men  in 

pHttted  In  m  countiy  newspaper,  tbout  forty  yeare 

ago,  «nd  begun  tbut : 

**  Gttt  morgcA,  Ht&» !  hut  da  sihon  gcbreakfiut  T* 


close  and  intunate  societyy  partieuUrly  those 
who  have  received  a  different  education  and 
different  habits  in  early  life ;  common  feel- 
ings and  strong  feelings  too,  can  alone  pro- 
duce that  effect 


COMPARATIVE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE- 

SEXES. 
(From  the  Oriental  Hgraid,  for  November.) 

No.  n. 

[We  continue  the  series  of  articles  from 
"  Le  Gymnase"  on  this  interesting  subject: 
it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  writer  of  the  present  arti- 
tide,  who  professes  to  be  a  lady,  diffier  most 
essentially  from  those  advocated  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  preceding  one. — Ed.l 

ARE  MEN  GENERALLY  MORE  HAPPY  THAN 
WOMEN  ? 

It  has  not  been  without  great  astonishment 
that,  in  the  year  1828, 1  have  seen,  in  a  new 
publication,  such  an  opinion  as  that  which  is 
put  forth  in  the  Second  Number  of  **  The 
Gymnase."  I  know  not  if  indignation  can 
make  up  for  want  of  talent,  but  I  shall  com- 
bat erroneous  Qpinions,  which  have  long 
ceased  to  be  generally  entertained.  On  me, 
then,  devolves  the  task  of  defending  the  fe- 
male sex.  To  pity  them,  has  been,  until 
now,  a  kind  of  religious  compassion,  which 
was  as  disagreeable  on  the  part  of  the  male 
sex  as  their  own.  We  are  now  In  the  age  of 
innovations ;  and  one  voice  will  raise  itself 
in  the  cause  of  a  sex,  whom  it  is  wrong  to 
look  on  as  oppressed.  Tlie  author  of  the 
article  in  question  has  considered  the  situa- 
tion of  women,  such  as  it  was  formerly, 
such  as  it  now  is,  without  seeking  to  disco- 
ver what  it  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to 
be.  If,  as  I  imagine,  from  his  prejudices 
and  mode  of  arguing,  this  author  is  a  man, 
I,  who  belong  to  the  unhappy  half  of  the 
hnroan  race,  do  not,  for  my  own  part,  thank 
him  for  the  melancholy  lot  which  he  assigns 
me  in  the  domain  of  the  creation  ;  and  since 
he  cites  the  code,  let  me  hasten  to  recal  to 
his  recollection,  that  modem  legislators, 
understanding  at  length  the  rights  of  wo- 
man, have  made  the  shares  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  our  parents  equal  for  the  sons  and 
for  the  daughters.  Tliis  is  oce  step  made 
towards  a  more  just  order  of  things ;  and 
the  future  will,  I  hope,  avenge  us  for  the 
past 

I  will  begin  by  saying,  that  I  thank  this  . 
writer  for  not  having  employed  the  language 
of  gallantry :  I  am  one  of  those  who  despise 
it ;  and  esteem  my  cause  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, that  a  system  so  nnworthy  of  us  it  no 
longer  had  recourse  to*    Silly  and  unmean-> 
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ing  venet  ara  no  longer  UTiabed  on  onr 
seat;  incense  is  no  longer  burnt  on  our 
altars;  we  have  ceased  to  be  diyinities. 
So  much  the  better :  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
world  begins  to  recognise  our  right  of.  be- 
longing to  human  nature.  In  descending 
from  the  pedestal  on  which  we  had,  for  our 
misfortune,  been  placed,  we  had  made  one 
step  towards  happiness — we  have  raised  our- 
selves K)  high,  as  to  be  considered  some- 
thing  here  on  earth. 

If,  in  reasoning,  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  be  polite— if  it  is  impossible  to  be 
both  gallant  and  true,  it  is  at  least  requisite 
to  adhere  to  truth*  The  comparison  of  wo- 
men to  ciphers,  whose  only  value  is  de- 
rived from  those  to  which  they  are  united,  is 
more  witty  than  just:  that  it  is  not  a  very 
flattering  one,  is,  I  sdmit,  of  very  little  im- 
portance. *'  Mnde  for  ike  we  of  Qnotker^** 
*  as  our  author  says,  **  nature  has  placed  her 
on  the  second  line  :*'  be  it  so ;  but,  as  in 
arithmetic,  it  is  tiie  cipher,  added  to  the 
unit,  that  makes  10.  Onr  destiny  is  indeed 
to  multiply ;  and  if  we  can  do  nothing  with- 
out him  who  considers  himself  onr  master, 
I  doubt  if,  in  his  turn,  he  can  do  much  with- 
out his  slave,  '*  aa  ctm/iom  clearfy  wdicateM 
her  to  be."  I  delight  in  quoting  my  au- 
thor. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry,  which  is  looked  on 
as  the  period  of  our  gk>rv,  we  reigned  over 
man  bf  usurpation,  as  before  that  epoch, 
man  reigned  over  us  by  the  absurd  right  of 
being  the  strongest.  If  I  properly  under- 
stand the  intention  of  the  Creator,  the  two 
sexes  appear  to  me  to  have  been  made  for 
one  another,  with  different  qualities,  and  a 
distinct  destination,  but  not  certainly  for 
one  to  be  subservient  to  the  other.  I  liject, 
with  eqnsl  disdain,  the  glory  of  making 
slaves  wear  my  colours,  and  the  shame  of 
serving  masters  who  would  shut  us  up  in  a 
harem  as  ol^ects  of  luxury  or  pleasure. 
There  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  happiness 
either  in  inflicting  chains,  or  wearing  them. 
The  existence  of  our-  sex  is,  from  the  ma- 
terial organization  of  the  universe,  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  which  ought  to  be  less  fre- 
quently forgotten.  Because  there  are  errors 
which  have  existed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  world,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  we  must  alwa3rs  submit  to  them,  and 
that  mankind  should  not  become  enlightened 
by  truth.  The  time  is  arrived  for  woman  to 
reject  the  condition  of  inferiority  in  which 
she  has  until  now  been  kept ;  neither  Gene- 
sis, nor  DelpkhMi  nor  Latin  quotations  can 
arrest  the  progressive  march  df  humanity,  or 
be  set  up  as  laws  for  future  ages. 

Tlie  author  of  the  article  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  refute,  informs  us  that  there  are 
three  principal  elements  of  happiness.  His 
definition  does  not  appear  to  ase  complete. 
I  know  not,  on  a  dose  inspection,  to  which 
of  the  two  sexes  the  preference  can  justly  be 


given,  in  the  art  of  crtating  witkm  otirsdioes 
the  power  of  being  complete^  individual — of 
freeing  owrsehes  from  all  social  chains,  and 
following  the  laws  of  nature,  1  think  that, 
were  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  placed 
in  a  balance,  they  would  incline  the  scale 
neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the  other.  Little 
as  I  am  habituated  to  discuss  such  subjects, 
there  will  prob^ly  be  neither  order  nor  me- 
thod in  my  arguments.  What  does  it  sig- 
nify ?  we  are  in  close  field ;  let  the  reader 
^  he  judge  of  the  combat. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  say  a  word  on 
happiness.  To  define  it  is  impossible,  be- 
cause it  depends  entirdy  on  our  natural  and 
accidental  dispositions.  Nothing  is  more 
relative  than  happiness.  Instinctive  tastes 
and  social  positions  are  the  sources  of  the 
pleasures  and  dissppointments  which  attend 
us  through  life.  Beati  pauperes  spirituy  is 
the  only  Latin  phrase  I  can  quote,  and  that 
because  it  has  been  translated  to  me.  There 
can  be  no  happiness  in  an  association  of  indi- 
viduals bom  with  totally  diffierent  disposl- 
ttons,  but  subjected  indiscriminately  to  the 
same  law.  Society  constrains  the  will, 
stifles  the  seeds  of  intelligence,  and  soon 
puts  a  check  on  every  thing  lUie  natural  im- 
pulse; it  moulds  us  according  to  ite  plea- 
sure ;  it  has  certain  casts  and  chisses ;  there 
is  an  inequality  of  material  advantages  in 
these  different  classes.  Moral  advantages, 
such  as  those  of  education,  are  most  un- 
oquslly  divided;  the  sexes  believe  them- 
selves dependent  on  one  another,  and  they 
talk  of  happiness !  The  existence  of  such  an 
anomaly  is  astonishing.  Happiness  pannot 
be  the  object  of  a  rational  definition ;  to  feel 
it,  as  well  as  to  paint  it,  requires  that  we 
should  create  around  us  an  ideal  world. 

It  is  to  you,  anonymous  author,  that  I 
now  address  myself — you  who  are  so  happy 
in  youi:  lot — ^you  who  have  traced  our  con- 
demnation in  your  little  chef  d'ontvre.  To 
believe  oneself  unhappy  is  to  be  so  in  reality, 
you  say — tlie  reasoning  will  be  the  same  if  I 
substitute  the  opposite  word — to  believe  onf 
self  happy  is  to  be  so.  1  congratulate  you, 
then,  on  the  singular  faculty  you  seem  to 
possess  of  forgetting  the  responsibility  which 
devolves  on  you.    1  admire  in  man — 

"  Cette  intrepidity  de  bon  opinion. 

Cet  iodoleat  etat  de  confiancc  extreme. 

Qui  1p  rend,  en  tout  tempt,  li  content  de  Ini-m^me ; 

Qui  fait  qu*  i  son  m^rite  inresttmmeiit  i1  rit, 

Qu*  il  Ke  Mit  si  bon  gr6  de  toat  c«  qa*  il  HnL'* 

Yon  reign,  but  how  many  good  kings  do  you 
count  amongst  you?  You  make  peace  or 
war — are  the  people  more  tranquil?  You 
command  armies—-^  you  never  suffer  de- 
feats ?  You  are  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs 
— do  you  never  experience  remorse?  You 
make  laws — ^are  they  always  just?   No,  for 

riu  call  marriage  an  oppressive  institution, 
will^jptum  again  to  this  passage  of  your 
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piea.  Society  with  all  Its  errors  is  your 
work,  and  yoa  are  bappy  t  Have  yoa  then  no 
ODDscience?  You  speak  of  our  elegies  !  Von 
yonrselTes  murmnr  also,  and  freq^tly 
your  energetic  exclamations  inight  make 
your  happiness  rather  doubtful.  Why  would 
yon  wish  to  dissimulate?  You  hare  your 
chagrins  as  well  as  us ;  it  is  true  the  o^ect 
is  not  the  same,  hut  that  is  the  only  differ- 
ence; pleasure  governs  us,  ambition  de- 
vours you.  PasB^e  beings,  as  you  call  us, 
we  await  happiness,  we  receire  our  condi- 
tion, whilst  you  fatigue  yourselres  in  seek- 
ing both  the  one  and  the  other. 

You  speak  of  fomu,  of  a  life  of  sknw  and 
etiquette,'  but  you  forget,  courtiers  and  di- 
plomatists, that  it  is  a  thread  which  guides 
your  motions  like  pimpets.  If  we  wear  a 
mask,  it  is  to  protect  {Measure — yours  covers 
nothing  so  agreeable.  Tlie  mystery  which 
accompanies  onr  actions  is  in  itself  a  charm ; 
the  eclat  which  is  necessary  to  yon  to  satisfy 
yonr  pride,  does  it  make  you  as  happy? 
The  mantle  of  honours,  which  you  strive  to 
obtain,  and  the  weight  of  which  overwhelms 

Sfu,  is  still  more  heavy  than  that  of  Dante. 
adame  de  Stad,  in  speaking  of  this  leaden 
manlie,  has  sooght  to  make  a  poetical  image ; 
Ate  has  succeeded,  but,  like  ^u  sometimes, 
at  the  expense  of  trudi.  Yon  say  we  are 
the  victims  of  marriage  (an  abuse  established 
by  you,  and  prolonged  by  voar  legislation), 
bvt  do  yon  suffer  less  firom  it  ?  Womeitj  you 
say,  marry  when  tkty  can,  and  by  the  choice 
of  their  parentt;  tins  is,  doubtlMSly,  a  mis- 
fortune, but  it  is  unwise  in  yon  to  recal 
that  whkh  sanctions  onr  seeking  for  happi- 
ness elsewhere^  and  bestowing  our  heart  on 
any  one  but  he  who  possesses  oar  hand. 
You  know  well  that  these  marriages  are  con- 
fined to  the  honours  and  the  fortune.  Does 
all  this  make  you  morally  and  materially 
more  happy  than  we  ? 

"  Aimer,  c*ett  rkrtr  le  bonheur. 
Eire  «inid/c*eat  le  booheor  mime.** 

This  is  what  the  song  says  for  you.  For 
us,  to  be  beloved,  is  gratifying  to  our  self- 
lote — ^to  love  is  happiness  itself;  and  you 
win  admit  tluit  we  may  find  it  sous  le  coin 
d^un  seul  epous,  to  quote  Beaumarchais.  I 
will  repeat  after  you,  that  we  are — **  all  the 


ckUdren  of  Eve^frotn  our  lotfe  of  that  which 

9ts  to  enjoy,*''    It  u 
have  made  things  thus. 


it  is  forhtdden 


i  is  you  who 


You  permit  yourselves,  with  impunity,  tint 
which  on  our  part  would  be  the  cause  of 
•eparatk>n;  you  are  partial,  unjust:  your 
judges,  animated  by  an  espfit  de  corps,  are 
monsters ; — and  you  find  all  this  just  and 
natural,  and  tell  it  with  an  air  of  unconcern, 
as  if  proud  of  being  absurd !  The  won!  is 
harsh,  but  I  have  not  employed  it  without 
reason  ;  and,  amongst  our  other  privfleges, 
that  of  being  iMe  to  tell  you  aH  we  think,  is 
not  the  least  |deasiog  to  us*    For  such  a 


truth,  exprenad  in  sack 

hand  wodd  alroady 

sword,  had  it  been  piuifcied  by  a  man. 

Yon  touch  the  very  qaick  when  )roia  speak 
of  the  trifling  and  frivoioas  education  which 
we  receive.  Iliis  is  the  safa}ect  on  which 
we  should  make  our  elegies  heard :  we  are 
taught  neither  Gredc  nor  Latin,  theology 
nor  philosophy,  bat  are  confined  to  the  piano, 
the  harp,  drawing,  and  dancing;  we  are 
trained  it  la  grace,  h  la  voluptd;  we  are 
indeed  unfortunate  in  this.  The  education 
which  you  receive  is  more  extensive,  but  do 
you  find  it  more  suitable  ? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  adopt  a  tone  more 
analogous  to  this  important  subject  Al- 
thou^  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  set 
forth  my  ideas  on  female  education  in  par- 
ticular, 1  have  met  with  some  in  a  new  ro- 
mance, entitled — **  Urbin  Foscaro,"  which  I 
cite  with  pleasure;— it  is  a  female  who 
speaks  thus : — 

"  My  youth  did  not  pass  away  in  futile 
occupations ;  my  mother  fclt  that  the  edu- 
cation usually  bestowed  on  girls  is  by  bo 
means  suitable  to  the  influence  which  they 
are  destined  to  exercise  over  socicfT.  I  was 
bnraght  up  by  a  woman  of  poweiiuf  miod,  to 
live  in  a  country  where  our  sex  possesses  an 
absolute  empire ;  with  our  freedom  of  man- 
ners, with  the  liberty  of  oondnct  whkh  is 
enjoyed  here,  we  require,  at  least,  the  same 
educatkm  which  men  reoetve»  if  we  cannot 
obtain  a  more  enlarged  one.  Why  shookl 
we  be  made  inforior  beings*  when,  on  the 
contrary,  efery  thing  is  subjectsd  to  as?'* 
Farther  on,  she  adds— «  The  Salic  law  oi«ht 
not  to  dea^fuate  the  nature  of  the  sex»  but 
the  sex  of  the  mind.'* 

This  quotation  is  exactly  in  point:  by  a 
single  stroke  of  tiic  pen,  and  by  the  force  of 
truth,  it  condemns  men  to  spin,  if  they  are 
fit  only  for  that ;  it  recals  the  noUe  firmness 
of  the  Elizabeths,  the  Catherines,  the  Maria 
Hieresas,  who  were  worth  more  than  maay 
kings. 

I  return  to  you,  my  anonymous  adversary. 
-I  feel  a  singular  delight  in  making  war 
against  you.  Amongst  the  objections  which 
you  address  to  yourself,  the  gravest  and 
most  importent  in  your  opinion  is  founded 
on  *'  the  aelights  of  coquetry  and  the 
toilette.**  I  will  admit  the  truth  of  this ; 
but  ha<re  you  well  refuted  it  ?  I  think  you 
have  done  as  Peers,  do  when  embarrassed  to 
pronounce  their  opinion — you  have  begged 
the  question. 

1  know  that  there  exist  men  sufficiently 
depraved  to  look  on  their  wives  merely  aa 
servants ;  but  do  not  many  wives  also  regard 
their  husbands  only  as  daves  ?  Each  case 
is  equally  bad ;  yet  you  testify  indiscrimi- 
nately your  contempt  for  those  husbands  who 
tyrannise,  and  those  who  are  tyrannized 
over:  but  they  are  sad  exceptions.  Whatr* 
ev«r  you  may  affirm>  knrc  is  not  exclusively 
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the  soul  aod  history  of  our  lives,  neither  is 
our  old  age  regarded  as  a  degradation.  Who 
has  not  witnessed  the  affecting  sight  of  a 
mother  surrounded  hy  her  children  ?  How 
happy !  how  proud  she  is !  She  no  longer 
regrets  the  follies  and  excitations  of  youth ; 
nothing  disturbs  her  joy ;  she  is  no  longer 
that  woman  to  whom  3fou  hav^  successively 
been  unjustly  indulgent  or  severe,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  tibe  moment ;  whom^  you 
looked  on  as  an  idol,  or  a  piece  of  painted 
art.  She  has  been  happy  in  your  attentions, 
your  submission,  your  love  i  but  now  ma- 
ternity is  a  deeper  sentiment,  which  repUices 
all  that;  *and  thus,  even  in  the  actual  order 
of  tbings,  her  greatest  happiness  is  reserved 
to  her.  Are  you  unfortunate  in  business — 
her  fortune  is  respected ;  you  arc  responsible 
for  her  actions  as  well  as  your  own  ;  your 
good  qualities  are  even  sometimes  made  the 
subject  of  reproach;  if  you  are  faithful  to 
the  conjugal  tie,  you  are  ridiculed — if  not, 
you  are  blamed ;  if  your  wife  is  giddy  and 
inconsiderate,  you  are  bitterly  jeered;  if 
she  is  wise  and  discreet,  you  are  taunted 
with  suspicions. 

What  shall  I  say  more  to  you  ?  Men  have 
lost  by  being  no  longer  exclusively  engaged 
in  pleasing  us ;  and  we  have  gained  by  the 
change.  Moreover,  it  is  not  you  alone  who 
have  changed ;  by  degrees  we  have  followed 
the  progress  of  society :  we  are  still  march- 
ing on  towards  reform ;  we  are  brought  up 
more  seriously,  and  in  a  manner  more  con- 
sistent with  these  new  customs,  as  Madame 
Remusat  has  proposed.  And  it  is  under- 
rating all  the  advantage  gained  by  us  in  1789, 
to  afBrm  that  it  affords  us  little  pleasure  to 
be  too  highly  honoured ;  be  assured  that  we 
shaU  never  overwhelm  you  reciprocally — for 
the  reason,  that  yovt  show  us  only  your 
weaknesses.  And,  lastly,  not  to  agree  with 
you  on  any  point,  I  own  to  you,  that  this 
political,  productive,  and  industrious  race, 
pleases  us;  that  we  are  satisfied  with  this 
serious,  moral,  and  thinhing  generation; 
and  that  the  youth  of  the  present  age,  with 
all  its  austerity,  is  more  agreeable  to  us  than 
that  of  other  times.        Zkn  ei  de  W 


MR.  ABERNETHY. 
(From  the  New  Monthly  Magatine.J 

Mr.  Abernethy  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  celebrated  follower  of  Galen  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  He  is  unique, 
peculiar,  inimitable:  every  body  talks  of 
him — most  people  abuse  him,  yet  is  he  sought 
after  with  trembling  and  with  fear,  and  not 
without  eagerness ;  and  his  room  is  crowded 
every  morning,  as  his  card  expresses  it — 
*'  from   May    to   October,   Sundays  .  and 


Thursdays  excepted."  How  is  this  incon- 
sistency to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  think  we 
can  tell.  Dining  once  at  his  hospitable  table 
(for  hospitable  it  is,  and  that,  too,  without 
ostentation),  he  was  descanting,  with  his 
accustomed  eloquence,  upon  the  advantages 
of  a  public  education  for  boys,  when  he  con- 
cluded by  saying — **  And  what  think  you  of 
Eton  ?  I  think  I  shsll  send  my  son  there  to 
learn  manners."—"  It  would  have  been  as 
weD,  my  dear,"  responded  his  wife,  "  had 
you  gone  there  too."  Now,  much  as  we 
dislike  to  differ  from  any  lady,  more  espe- 
cially from  a  lady  so  highly  gifted  as  Mvs. 
Abernethy,  yet  we  must,  on  this  occasion, 
refuse  our  assent  to  her  opinion.  Had  John 
Abernethy  been  a  polished  man,  we  do  not 
think  that  he  would  ever  have  been  a  popular 
one;  indeed,  it  could  not  be.  He  would 
have  been  then  one  only  of  a  cringing  pulse- 
feeling  race,  with  no  other  regard  for  the 
r.oble  science  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished 
a  professor,  than  its  subserviency  to  his  own 
persona]  interests.  Abernethy  and  polite- 
ness are  truly  the  antipodes  of  each  other ; 
but,  for  those  external,  meretricious,  and 
artificial  accomplishments,  which,  after  all, 
are  useful  in'  their  way,  he  possesses  quali- 
ties of  so  brilliant  and  sterling  a  chanu;ter 
as  to  constitute  him  a  diamond,  rough 
enough.  Heaven  knows — ^but  still  a  diamond 
of  the  very  first  •*  water." 

Let  us  just  trace  Mr.  Abernethy 's  pro- 
fessional career,  and  we  shall  soon  see  why 
he  is  so  eccentric,  and  why  he  is  so  sought 
after.  When,  as  a  young  practitioner,  he 
first  began  that  career,  his  eager  and  active 
mind,  instead  of  wasting  its  strength  in  riot 
and  debauchery,  was  feeding  upon  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  the  science,  to  which  he 
intended  to  devote  all  its  powers.  At  that 
time  physiology,  and  its  handmaiden,  sur- 
gery, were  emerging,  from  the  barbaroua 
empiricism  which  had  till  then  characterised 
tliem.  'Ilie  two  Hunters  were  then  teaching 
and  ducidating  the  mysteries  of  Nature 
with  a  bold,  unshrinking,  and  untiring  hand. 
Rejecting  with  scorn  the  fusty  dogmata  of. 
their  bigoted  predecessors,  they  held  out  to 
their  disciples  that  the  atudy  of  Nature,  or^ 
to  use  Mr.  Abemethy'sown  expression — '*  of 
that  curious  concatenation  which  exists  in 
all  the  works  of  Nature,''  was  the  true  and 
only  safe  guide  to  that  knowledge  which  is 
calculated  to  dispense  relief  to  the  sick,  and 
comfort  to  the  suffering.  One  of  the  most 
fbrward  and  favoured  of  these  disciples  was 
young  Abernethy ;  and  we  may  easdy  judge 
of  the  influence  which  the  talent  and  in- 
dustry of  John  Hunter  had  upon  tlie  young 
physiologist,  by  the  fruits  which  have  sprung 
from  his  example,  as  well  as  by  the  great 
respect  which  Mr.  Abernethy  always  expresses 
for  his  memory. 

In  such  a  school  as  this,  and  with  such  a 
model  for  imitation^— with  a  mind,  moreover^ 
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so  well  calculated  to  searcli  out  the  hidden 
wooden  of  science,  and,  ha^nn^^  found  them, 
to  oonrert  them  into  a  source  of  extensive 
utility. — John  Abeniethy  became  very  spee- 
dily eminent,  thoug^h  young,  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  the  first  man  who  was  bold 
enough  to  discard  that  patchwork  system 
with  which  surgery  had  hitherto  been  dis- 


and  illness.  He  is  certainly  not  enthusiasti- 
cally attached  to  the  wearing  and  tearing 
drudgeries  of  the  profession.  He  would 
rather  be  consulted  at  home ;  and,  until  rciy 
recently,  he  would  rather  be  employed  amidst 
his  pupils  at  the  hospital,  than  amongst  his 
patients  out  of  it  Most  of  our  populu*  sur- 
geons hare  risen  to  eminence,  not  sltogether 


graced.    His  enlai^ed   views   of  Nature's    by  their  talent,  but  by  extreme  attention. 


operations,  both  in  health  and  in  disease, 
enabled  him  to  discover  the  uncertainty  of 
all  those  empirical  i^ans  which  marked  the 
practice  of  bis  brethren,  old  and  young, 
eminent  or  obscure ;  and  without  regarding 
their  convenience,  or  even  Aeir  reputation, 
the  young  physiologist,  having  but  one  duty 
to  perform,  and  that  an  honest  one,  gave  his 
opinion  openly,  boldly,  and  justly.  Inde- 
pendence, the  most  uncompromismg  inde- 


and  by  skill  in  operating — two  qualifications 
most  assiduously  shunned  by  Mr.  Abemethy. 
As  to  the  first,  he  is  too  indolent,  and  too 
capricious  to  attend  to  it,  excepting  in  .cases 
of  real  and  extreme  urgency ;  and  as  to  the 
second,  he  regards  it  almost  with  contempt. 
An  operation,  he  says,  is  the  reproach  of 
surgery,  and  a  surgeon  should  endeavour  to 
avoid  such  an  extremity  by  curing  his  patient 
without  having  recourse  to  it    It  is  upon 


pendence,  characterised,  and  still  characte-  this  principle  that  Mr.  Abemethy  has  acted 
rises  the  practice  of  Mr.  Abemethy ;  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  pro- 
no  hope  of  retaining  a  rich  patient — no  by-  fessional  career;  and  it  is  astonisliing  how 
play  or  Jntriguing  of  a  brother  practitioner,  much  gooil  he  has  effected  by  so  acting,  to 
could  ever  induce  him  to  depart  from  that  the  great  annoyance  of  the  pupils,  by  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  considers  the  duty  way,  who  used  to  complain  bitteriy  of  the 
of  an  honest  man  to  follow.  paucity  of  operations  at  **  Bartholomew's." 
Independence,  when  well  directed  and  con-  In  fact,  Mr.  Abemethy  is  a  man  of  profound. 


sistent,  must  find   favour  with   a   liberal- 
minded  public ;  and  Mr.  Aberaethy's  upright 
conduct  soon  rendered  him  a  distinguished 
object  of  public  patronage.     His  splendid 
talents  had  now  full  scope  for  exercise  ;  and 
those,  too,   brought  him  into  notice,  and 
made  him  an  object  of  requisition  among  his 
professional  brethren,  which  we  take  to  be 
the  best  proof  possible  that  those  talents  were 
not  meretricious.    Of  his  independence  and 
strict  veneration  of  what  is  right,  we  have 
many  examples.    Among  others,  the  follow- 
ing is  characteristic  :— A  certain  noble  perr 
sonage,  now  enjoying  a  situation  of  great 
responsibility  in  die  Sister  Kingdom,  had 
been  waiting  for  a  long  time  in  the  surgeon's 
ante-room,  when,  seeing  those  who  had  ar- 
rived before  him,  successively  oslled  in,  he 
became  somewhat  impatient,  and  sent  bis 
card  in.     No  notice  was  taken  of  the  hint; 
he  sent  another  card — another — another — 
and  another;  still  no  answer.    At  length  he 
gained  admission  in  his  tun ;  and^  full  of 
nobility  and  choler,  he  asked,  rather  aristo- 
craticfldly,  why  he  had  been  kept  waiting  so 
tong?— "  Wh— ewl"    responded    the   pro- 
fessor— "  because  you  didn't  come  sooner, 
to  be  sure.    And  now,  if  your  lordship  will 
sit  down,  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 
After  all,  now  that  age  and  much  bodily 
snfferinff  have  soured  his  disposition,  Mr. 
Aberoeuiy  is  a  strange  compound  of  eccen- 
tricity, ill-humour,  benevolence,  and  talent 
His  churlishness — we  must  say,  much  ex- 
aggerated— ^is  familiar  to  all,  and  various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  its  existence. 
llioee  who  know  Mr.  Abemethy  best,  attri- 
bute U  In  some  measure  to  affectation,  and 
to  an  impatient  ill-humour,  induced  by  study 


unrivalled  practical  science.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  more  especially 
of  practical  physiology  and  chemistry ;  his 
comprehensive  and  well-informed  mind ;  his 
acute  perception,  and  his  habits  of  deep  and 
constant  reflection,  enable  him  to  effect  that 
good  which,  notwithstanding  his  churlish- 
ness, so  many  have  experienced ;  and  those 
who  have  seen  him,  as  we  have,  going  round 
the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  attending  to 
the  complaints  and  sufferings  of  the  poor 
patients  with  .all  the  interest  of  tme  benevo- 
lence, would  lament  that  he  should  so  stu- 
diously withhold  such  attestion  from  the 
wealthier  and  more  respectable  classes  of 
society. 

We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Abemethy  is  only 
occasionally  restive,  and  we  speak  from  the 
conriction  of  our  own  experience.  We 
hesitate  not  to  declare  that,  to  us,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  has  always  appeared  full  of  whim  and 
drollery,  replete  with  agreeable  information, 
always  willing  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to 
necessary  questions,  and  to  impart  that  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  which  he.  possesses 
such  an  extensive  store.  But  one  thing  he 
cannot  abide,  that  is,  any  intermption  to  his 
discourse.  This  it  is,  in  fact,  which  so  often 
irritates  him,  so  often  causes  him  to  snarL — 
*'  People  come  here,"  he  has  often  said  to 
us,  '*  to  consult  me,  and  they  will  torture  me 
with  their  long  and  foolish  fiddle-de-dee 
stories ;  so  we  quarrel,  and  then  they  black- 
guard me  all  about  this  lai^  town ;  but  I 
can't  help  that''  Let  those  who  wish  for 
Aberaethy's  advice,  and  it  is  well  worth 
having,  observe  this  rule,  and  thev  and  he 
will  part  excellent  friends.  Let  tnem  tell 
their  case  in  as  plain  and  as  fow  words  as 
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possible,  anil  tiien  listen  to  Uteir  adviser's 
remarks  without  intemiption;  tiiis  is  the 
only  secret  of  managing  this  professional 
bugbear,  and  it  is  a  secret  worth  knowing. 

That  Abemetfay  is  odd  aU  tiie  world  knows^ 
but  his  oddity  is  far  more  amusing  than  re* 
pulaive,  far  more  playful  than  bearish. 
Yates's  picture  of  him  last  year  was  not 
bad ;  neither  was  it  good— it  wanted  the  ra- 
ciness  of  the  original.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  a  smug,  dfderly,  sleek,  and  venei^ 
able-looking  man,  approaching  seventy  years 
of  age,  rather  (as  novel-writers  say)  below 
than  above  the  middle  height,  somewhat  in- 
dined  to  corpulency,  and  upright  in  his 
carriage  withal ;  with  his  hair  most  primly 
powdered,  and  nicely  curled  round  his  brow 
and  temples :  let  them  imagine  such  a  per- 
son habited  in  sober  black,  with  his  feet 
thrust  carelessly  into  a  pair  of  unlaced  half* 
booto,  and  his  bands  into  the  pockets  of  his 
"  peculiars ;"  and  they  have  the  ''  glorious 
John'*  of  the  profession  before  their  eyes. 
The  following  colloquy,  which  occurred  not 
many  days  since,  between  him  and  a  friend 
pf  ours,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  professor^ 
tiiat  we  cannot  resist  ite  insertion. 

Having  entered  the  room,  our  friend 
**  opened  the  proceedings."  "  I  wish  you  to 
ascertfun  what  is  the  matter  with  my  eye. 
Sir.  It  is  very  painful,  and  I  am  afraia  there 
is  Bome  great  mischief  going  on.'*  *'  Which 
I  cant  see,'*  said  Abemethy,  placing  the 
patient  before  the  window,  and  looking 
closely  at  the  eye.  "  But — "  interposed  our 
friend.— <' Which  I  can't  see,"  again  said, 
or  rather  sung  the  professor.  *'  Perhaps  not. 
Sir,  but— "— ^*  Now  don't  bother!"  dacu* 
lated  the  other ;  "  but  sit  down,  and  I  'U  tell 
you  all  about  it**  Our  friend  sat  down  ac- 
cordingly, while  Abemethy,  standing  with 
Ids  back  against  die  toble,  dius  began : — "  I 
take  it  for  granted  that,  in  consulting  me, 
you  wish  to  know  what  I  should  do  for  my- 
celf,  were  I  in  a  predhrament  sinular  to 
yourself.  Now,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
&st  you  are  in  any  particular  predicament ; 
and  the  terrible  mischief  whidi  you  appre- 
hend, depends,  I  tske  it,  sltogether  upon  the 
«tomach.  Mind — at  present,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  else 
tiie  matter  willi  yon.' '  ( Here  my  friend  was 
•bout  to  disclose  sundry  dreadful  maladies 
with  which  he  believed  himself  afflicted,  but 
he  was  interrupted  with—*'  Diddle-dnm, 
diddle-dnm,  diddle-dnm  dee !"  uttered  in  the 
same  smooth  tone  as  the  previous  part  of  the 
address — and  he  was  siVmt}— '*  Now,  your 
•tomach  being  out  of  order,  it  is  my  duty  to 
explain  to  you  how  to  put  it  to  rights  again ; 
and,  in  my  whimsical  way,  I  shall  give  yon 
an  illustratkm  of  my  position ;  for  1  like  to 
tell  people  something  that  they  will  remem- 
ber, llie  kitehen,  that  is,  your  stomach, 
being  out  of  order,  the  garret  (pointing  to 
Che  head)  cannot  he  right,  and  ^gadl  eveiy 


room  in  Ae  house  becomes  affected.  Repair 
the  injury  in  the  kitchen— remedy  the  evil 
there— (iMw  don*i  6a/to:>--«nd  aU  will  be 
right.  This  you  must  do  by  diet.  If  you 
put  improper  food  into  your  stomach,  W 
Chuiyou  play  the  very  devil  with' it,  and  with 
the  whole  machine  besides.  Vegetable  mat- 
ter fermento,  and  becomes  gaseous;  while 
animal  substances  are  changed  into  a  putrid, 
abominable,  and  acrid  stimulus.  (^Z)sm'/ 
bother  ag^ml)  You  are  going  to  ask-*- 
'  What  has  sU  this  to  do  with  my  eye  ?*  I 
will  tell  you.  Anatomy  teaches  us,  Aat  the 
skin  is  a  continuation  of  the  membrane 
wluch  lines  the  stomach ;  and  your  own  ob- 
servation will  inform  you,  that  the  delicate 
linings  of  the  mouth,  tiiroat,  nose,  and  eyes, 
are  nothing  more.  Now  some  people  ac- 
quire preposterous  noses,  others  blotehes  on 
tiie  fiioe  and  different  paits  of  the  body, 
others  inflamniation  of  the  eyes — all  arisniff 
from  irritation  of  the  stomach.  People  laugh 
at  me  for  Calking  so  much  about  the  stomadi. 
I  sometimes  tell  this  story  to  forty  difforent 
people  of  a  morning,  and  some  won't  listen 
to  me,  so  we  quarrel,  kdA  they  go  and  abuse 
me  all  over  the  town.  I  can't  help  it — they 
come  to  me  for  my  adviee,  and  I  give  it 
them,  if  they  will  take  it.  I  can't  do  any 
more.  Well,  Sir,  as  to  tiie  question  of  diet 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  book,  (here  the  pro- 
fessor smiled,  and  continued  smiling  9M  he 
proceeded).  There  are  only  about  a  doxen 
pages — and  you  will  find,  beginning  at  page 
73,  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know. 
I  am  christened  '  Doctor  My-Book,'  and 
satirised  under  that  name  all  over  England ; 
but  who  would  sit  sod  listen  to  a  long  lecture 
of  twelve  pages,  or  remember  one  half  of  it, 
when  it  was  done?  So  I  have  reduced  my 
direetk>ns  into  writing,  and  there  they  an 
for  any  body  to  folloir,  if  they  please. 

''  Having  settled  the  Question  of  diet,  we 
BOW  come  to  medicine,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  province  of  a  medical  man  to  soothe  and 
assist  nature,  not  to  force  her.  Now,  the 
onhr  medicine  I  shouhi  advise  you  to  take,  is 
a  dose  of  a  slight  aperient  medicine  every 
morning  the  first  thing.  I  won't  stipulate 
for  the  dose,  as  that  must  be  regulated  by 
circumstances,  but  you  must  take  some  ;  for 
without  it,  by  Gad  I  your  stomach  will  never 
be  right  People  go  to  Harrowgate,  and 
Buxton,  and  Bath,  and  the  devil  knows 
where,  to  drink  the  waten,  and  they  retam 
full  of  admiratbn  at  their  surpassing  efficacy. 
Now  these  waters  contain  next  to  nothiaff  of 
puigative  medidne;  hot  they  are  taken 
readily,  regularly,  and  in  such  quantities,  as 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  You  must 
persevere  in  this  jd^.  Sir,  until  you  expe- 
rienctyrelief,  which  you  certainly  will  do.  I 
am  of Mn  asked—'  Well,  but,  Mr.  Abemethy, 
why  don't  you  practise  what  you  preach  ? 
I  answer,  by  reminding  the  inquirer  of  the 
panon  and  the  sign-i»oat:  both  point  the 
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wiQr»  but  neither  foHow  its  eoune.'* — ^And 
tiras  ended  a  ooiloqny,  wherein  ii  mingled 
nnch  good  seaee*  umIuI  adTice>  end  whim- 
•icality. 

Asaleetarer»  MnAbemethy  stande  un«> 
rivaBed.  His  covatenance  is  that  of  a  man 
of  irreat  genios;  and  a  nose  of  Grecian 
form  adds  very  conaidersUy  to  the  acnte 
expression  of  his  features;  irhile  his  light 
gray  eyes,  slways  animated,  seem  as  if  they 
could  pierce  throogh  the  very  depths  and  in- 
tricacies of  science.  His  forehesd  is  finely 
formed,  and  has  afforded  Spursheim  (to 
whose  system  of  craniobgy  Mr.  Abemethy 
to  a  degree  subscribes)  many  a  luxurious 
feast ;  while  the  scowl  of  deep  thought, 
which  has  cast  a  shade  of  reflection  over  his 
brow,  is  frequently  dissipated  by  the  smile  of 
homonr  or  derision.  He  begins  his  lecture 
in  an  unconstrained  fiuniliar  tone  of  voice, 
gradually  getting*  more  animated  and  elo- 
quent, as  he  advances  toward  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  his  subject ;  and,  after  lopptng 
off  all  the  absurd  and  useless  nuitutue  of  the 
science,  and  after  refuting  all  inconsistent 
theories,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  leaving 
his  auditors  deeply  impressed  with  his  in- 
struction. He  is  an  excellent  chemist ;  and 
never  fails  to  point  out  the  agency  of  this 
science  in  the  operations  and  functions  of 
the  frame.  Of  John  Hunter  he  never  fails 
to  express  his  admiration  and  delight ;  and 
repeatedly  declares  that  he  has  done  more 
for  the  improvement  of  modem  surgery  than 
any  other  individual  whatever. 

Such  is  Abemethy ;  and  when  death  shall 
have  buried  in  oblivion  all  the  blots  and 
shadows  of  his  character — when  another  ge- 
neration shall  have  sprang  up,  and  known 
him  only  by  the  triumphant  memorials, 
which  he  will  bequeath  to  them  in  his  works : 
then  will  they  couple  the  names  of  Hunter 
and  Abemethy  together,  and  regard  them 
as  two  of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors 
of  their  race. 


UOVE  AND  SORROW. 

MousN  not,  sweet  maid«  nor  fondly  try 

To  rob  me  of  my  Sorrow ; 
It '» the  only  fnend  that  I 
Have  left  in  my  eapttvity 

To  bid  my  heart  good  morrow. 

I  woald  not  chum  him  from  my  heart* 

For  he  is  Love's  own  brother; 
And  each  has  learned  his  fellow's  part 
So  aptly,  that  'tis  no  mean  art 

To  haow  one  from  the  other. 

llias.  Love  will  fold  his  arme,  and  moan» 

Aad  sigh,  aad  weep,  like  Sorrow ; 
And  Sorrow  has  caught  Love's  soft  tone, 
And  mixed  his  airowa  with  his  own, 
And  learned  hii  smile  to  borrow. 

Only  one  mark  of  diflference  they 

l*rsserve,  which  leaves  them  never ; 
Y«aag  Love  has  wings  and  flies  away. 
While  Sorrow,  once  received,  will  stay 
The  sonrs  sad  nest  for  ever ! 

Friendikift  Cfnutf. 


SKETCHES   OF  BURMAH. 

(From  thjf  Aa'uUic  Joumai.) 

The  officers*  bungalows,  erected  at  their 
own  expense,  sie  in  general  extremely  neat ; 
and  ftom  their  being  built  on  elevsted  situ- 
ations, the  floor,  which  is  composed  In  almost 
all  cases  of  boarding,  Is  sddom  raised  more 
than  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  walls  ere  of  boarding,  of  split 
and  matted  bsmboo,  whilst  the  whole  is 
thickly  thatched  with  csdjan  lesves,  in  order 
effectually  to  withstand  the  impetuous  tor- 
rents of  rain  that  fall  during  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  hot  season 
sets  in,  the  leaves  curl  and  crisp  up  under  the 
intense  heat,  and  the  crows  with  their  beaks 
and  daws  make  such  innumerable  flaws  in 
the  roof,  that  he,  who  has  any  regard  to  his 
own  comfort,  will  always  have  his  house  re- 
thatched  before  the  ensuing  wet  season. 

As  this  method  of  thatdiing  is  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  Burmah,  the  English  reader  will 
probably  be  gratified  by  an  account  of  it. 
Across  the  ridge  of  the  roof  two  bamboos, 
tied  together  at  one  end,  are  thrown,  so  that 
their  other  ends  fall  over  the  two  correspond- 
ing walls,  care  being  taken  that  each  bamboo 
shall  be  sufficiently  long  to  project  consider- 
ably beyond  the  sides  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  the  rain.  This  process  is 
repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a  foot,  and  the 
whole  extent  being  strengthened  by  half-bam- 
boos, tied  firmly  with  split  rattans  beneath 
and  across  the  whole  ones,  the  frame  is  com- 
pleted. The  cadjan  leaf,  which  Is  laid  over 
this,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  rather  more 
than  an  inch  wide.  The  Burmese  split  off  a 
piece  of  bamboo,  of  about  tlie  same  length  and 
of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger,  and 
doubling  a  cadjan  leaf  over  it,  fasten  it  on 
with  a  part  of  the  pith  of  the  leaf,  which  they 
run  in  and  out  in  tiie  manner  of  a  pin  :  (hey 
repeat  this  with  other  leaves  till  the  whole 
stick  is  covered.  The  leaves,  thus  prepared, 
are  sold  ibr  from  one  to  three  rupees  per  hun- 
dred, and  laid  in  rows  along  the  roofing 
frame,  to  whidi  they  are  tied  by  the  sticks, 
the  ends  of  the  leaves  pointing  downwards. 
The  roofing,  of  course,  commences  from  the 
bottom,  eadi  succeeding  row  covering  seven* 
eights  of  the  one  beneaw  it.  A  light  frame- 
work of  split  bamboo,  of  the  lattice  kmd,  ii 
frequently  tied  down  over  the  leaves,  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  blowing  up  their  points. 

Many  of  these  houses  are  delightfully  situ* 
ated  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  bund  of  the  sn- 
dent  town,  which,  judging  from  its  remains, 
must  have  been  tbvown  up  at  an  amazing  ex- 
pense of  time  and  labour.  Hence  you  have  a 
commanding  view  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  cantonment  and  the  rivers,  your  vision 
bdng  finally  bounded  by  the  MarUban  hilb, 
whilst  the  east  and  south  present  one  mass  of 
jungle  to  the  eye* 
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This  jungle,  by  attncting  the  hea^y  night- 
dews,  which,  at  eertain  seasons,  float  above  it 
till  ten  in  the  morning,  generally  induces 
fever  to  the  party  imprudent  enough  to  ex- 
pose himsdf  to  its  influence,  and  is,  moreover, 
a  covert  for  tigers.  I  reeoUect  an  instance  of 
an  officer  who,  having  to  build  his  house  on 
a  part  of  this  bund,  where  the  summit  was 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  edifice,  was  obliged,  by  driving  posts  into 
the  interior  sippe,  to  carry  it  on  a  little  way 
over  the  declivity :  the  consequent  space  be- 
tween  the  ground  and  the  floor  laid  upon  the 
posu  was  sufficiently  great  to  enable  him  to 
occupy  it  as  a  pony-stable.  He  was  awakened 
one  night  by  a  tremendous  roar,  and  an  im- 
mediately ensuing  struggle  beneath  the  houne, 
and  running  out  to  asceruin  the  cause,  he 
beheld  a  tiger  springing  back  into  the  jungle. 
On  preceding  to  the  stable,  whence  the 
iKHse  had  ori^nated,  he  found  one  of  his 
ponies  lying  dead,  the  tiger  having  killed  it 
by -a  blow  on  the  neck. 

Rightly  judging  that,  though  balked  of 
his*  supper  this  night,  his  unbidden  guest 
would  return  the  following  one,  he  deter- 
mined to  receive  him  warmly :  the  carcase  of 
the  pony  was  accordingly  fisstened  to  a  bush 
in  the  tiger*s  track,  a  short  way  in  the  jungle, 
and  a  little  house  of  bamboos  and  leaves  run 
up  at  a  few  yards*  distance.  Here  the  be- 
reaved officer,  with  four  or  five  friends,  sate 
from  night-fall  with  their  fowling-pieces; 
but,  after  waiting  for  nome  hours,  were  about 
quitting  the  hut  in  despair,  when  the  moon, 
rising  full-orbed  above  the  trees,  revealed 
their  expected  visitor  crouching  under  a  bush 
dose  by  them,  with  his  head  turned  to  the 
body,  which,  in  a  few  moments  more,  he  in- 
tended making  his  own.  A  volley  was  in- 
stantly given  hfan,  which  was  fired  with  such 
deadly  precision,  that  the  animal  never  per- 
ceptibly altered  his  position :  in  fact,  so  com- 
pletely did  he  retain  it,  that,  half  conceiving 
he  must  have  been  so  soundly  asleep  as  not 
to  have  been  aroused  by  the  report,  they  fired 
again  previous  to  saUying  out.  On  in- 
spection, they  found  his  head  and  chest  pene- 
trated widi  balls,  one  of  which  had  entered  at 
the  eye.  Stripping  him  of  his  skin,  thev 
brought  it,  along  with  his  head,  in  triumph 
to  the  cantonment. 

Tigers  are  plentiful,  both  at  Moelmyne 
and  Rangoon,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  latter,  whither  they  resorted  in  great 
numbers  towards  the  termination  of  the  war, 
when  the  din  of  battle,  which  had  frightened 
them  away  on  our  arrival,  was  only  to  be 
heard  in  the  remote  districts  of  Pimne  and 
Pegu.  Three  or  four  months  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  they  were  repeatedly  met 
at  night  in  the  roads  leadins  f^om  Rangoon 
to  the  great  pagoda ;  and  often  have  I  and 
my  comrades  been  aroused  from  our  sleep  by 
the  growl  of  a  tiger  as  he  prowled  near  our 
quarters.    The  cry  of  a  tiger,  in  quest  of  his 


prey,  is  the  most  peculiar  sound  I  ever  heard  e 
the  low,  yet  shrill,  complaining  tone  it  is  im* 
possible  by  description  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of;  unlike  every  other  sound  that  the 
ear  has  been  accustomed  to,  it  is  nevertheless 
no  sooner  heard  than  the  apprehension  of 
danger  is  intimately  associated  with  it,  whilst 
every  nerve  is  thrillingly  alive ;  and,  although 
a  person  may  hear  it  but  once  in  his  life, 
every  modulation  of  it  will  remain  so  dis- 
tinctly and  vividly  impressed  upon  die  me- 
mory,  that  time  and  change  of  scene  wUl 
have  no  effect  in  obliterating  it,  or  even  con- 
founding it  with  any  other  sound. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  tiger, 
unless  pressed  by  extreme  hungef,  will  always 
avoid  mankind,  he  will  yet,  after  having  once 
tasted  human,  blood,  pursue  it  with  avidity 
in  preference  to  any  other.  I  have,  mysdf, 
passed  and  repassed  dose  by  a  tiger^s  lair, 
without  didting  any  thing  beyond  an  angry 
growl  each  time.  This  superior  flavour  it 
human  flesh  may  furnish  us  with  a  due  to 
that  strong  predilection  of  cannibal  nations, 
which  renders  it  a  task  of  such  difficulty  to 
win  them  from  their  horrible  and  most  un- 
natural propensities. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Yea-lah  ;  it  was  exertion— it  was  a 
change.  This  is  a  smsll  fishing  village  on 
the  sea-side,  dinUnt  about  ten  mUes  from 
Tavoy.  The  river,  running  paralld  with 
the  line  of  coast  for  many  miles,  is  here 
divided  from  the  sea  only  by  the  range  of 
hills  on  its  right  or  western  bank ;  so  that  by 
crossing  the  river,  and  pursuing  the  narrow 
track  over  the  mountains,  the  journey  may 
be  easily  accomplished  in  three  or  four  hours. 
We  had  here  an  opportunity  for  sea-bathing, 
as  part  of  the  sea  had  been  staked  in  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the 
fishermen;  and  although  this  endosure  had 
fallen  so  much  into  decay,  as  to  exist  in  only 
detached  portions,  we  trusted  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  remainder  was  sufficient  to 
deter  sharks  from  approadiing  the  shore  in 
the  vicinity.  The  luxury  was  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  fresh  water 
bathing  being  dangerous,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous alligaton  which  infest  the  river.  I 
have  seen  six  or  seven  of  these  animals  raise 
their  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
the  same  time ;  and  as  I  was  once  a  witness 
to  the  rapacity  with  which  they  pursue  their 
victim,  I  never  was  tempted  to  place  myself 
within  thdr  power.  The  instance,  to  which 
1  allude,  occurred  on  my  last  passage  to 
Tavoy  from  Rangoon.  On  this  occasion,  I 
chaooBd  to  be  the  only  officer  on  board  the 
small  brig  which  was  appointed  to  convey  me 
to  my  destination ;  and  one  evening,  after 
having  come  to  an  anchor  abreast  of  a  small 
creek,  just  above  the  Elephant,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  I  took  the  brig*s  boat,  and, 
along  with  the  skipper  and  a  companion  of 
his,  proceeded  up  the  creek  to  a  small  village. 
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BtTing  accomplished  my  own  purpose,  which 
Wm  merdly  to  purchase  a  tr&Ai  supply  of 
fiutt,  I  retorned  to  the  boat  with  the  intention 
of  rejoimng  the  vesseL  Finding,  however, 
that  my  companions  had  determined  on 
bathing,  I  seated  myself  in  the  stem,  and 
taking  a  book  out  of  my  pocket,  occupied 
myself  with  it  till  such  time  as  they  should 
be  ready. 

About  fi?e  minutaa  had  elapsed,  and  the 
akipper  was  left  alone  in  the  water,  when  my 
attention  was  aroused  by  shouts  and  screams 
fifom  the  villagers,  who  were  huirying  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  I  saw  the  unfortunate 
bather  exerting  every  muscle  to  gain  the  bank, 
from  which  he^happened  to  be  a  oonaideiable 
distance.  My  first  iuipression  was  that  a 
child  had  fidlen  into  the  water,  and  that  the 
man  was,  in  consequence,  swimming  to  tlie 
spot  where  the  accident  had  occurred.  In  an 
instant  the  lascan  lay  to  their  oan,  and 
seising  the  helm,  I  steered  as  nearly  as  I 
oould  guess  in  the  direction  to  which  the  ve^ 
hemcnt  gestures  of  the  Buimese  pointed^ 
Befoie  I  had  reached  the  snot,  the  captain 
plunged  violently  beneath  tne  water;  but, 
full  of  the  preconceived  idea,  I  imagined 
that  he  was  diving  in  seaich  of  the  <£ud : 
two  strokes  move  and  we  were  there.  It  was 
not  tiU  the  lasears  plunged  their  oars  violently 
into  the  water  that  the  truth  flashed  upon  me, 
and  when  the  master  rose  at  a  short  distance 
fnm  «s,  in  a  spot  where  he  could  feel  the 
bottom,  and  ran  precipitately  ashore,  discover- 
ing his  shoulder,  which  was  bleeding  pro. 
fuaiely,  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  nature 
oftheaiann.  The  whole  transaction  occupied 
an  incredibly  short  time,  and  the  wounded 
master  was  conveyed  on  board  the  brig  with 
all  possible  expedition.  It  appeared  tJ^t  the 
alligalor  had  been  first  seen  by  the'Burmese, 
who  gave  instant  notice  of  his  approach  as 
before  described,  and  the  warning  was  as 
quickly  oam|Rehended  by  the  party  most  in* 
teteated  therein.  All  his  exertions  to  escape 
*  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  he  felt  himself 
ariaed  a  little  below  the  shoulder.  By  a 
oooTulsive  effort,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  off 
Ins  crud  antagonist  to  some  distance,  and 
again  strack  out.  To  his  terror,  he  saw  the 
alligator  approach  with  the  same  determination 
at  before,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  evade 
him,  aa  the  last  poor  resource  he  kicked  him 
with  desperation  full  on  the  head.  The 
animal,  however,  again  advanced,  and  seizing 
him  nearly  by  the  same  place,  dragged  him 
under  the  surface  for  an  instant  or  two,  when 
the  splashing  of  the  oars  compeDed  him  to 
idax  his  grip^  at  the  moment  that  be  had, 
but  for  this,  secured  his  prey.  That  muddi- 
ness  of  the  water,  so  incidental  to  rivers 
within  the  influence  of  the  tides,  enabled  the 
alligator  effectually  to  elude  pursuit,  nor,  in 
fact,  was  any  time  lost  in  fruitless  endeavours 
to  discover  him.  On  examination,  it  proved 
that  the  ann^  allihDugh  severely  Ucsrated,  was 


not  so  much  injured  ai  to  incur  the  necessity 
of  amputation,  and  being  placed  under  medt« 
cal  care  at  Rangoon,  the  man  was  soon  enabled 
to  resume  bis  duties. 

To  return  to  Yea-lah.  We  were  in  the 
habit  of  strolling  along  the  beach  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  picking  up  the  most 
curious  of  the  numerous  shells  which  each 
succeeding  tide  threw  thereon.  We  then 
returned  home,  and  chairs  were  placed  on  tlio 
sands,  on  either  side  of  the  trunk  of  any  one 
of.  the  six  or  seven  cocoa-nut  trees  which, 
having  been  grsdually  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  had  fallen  with  their  heai^ 
towards  the  water.  Here,  with  our  feet  up 
on  the  trees,  which  served  us  at  once  for  foot, 
stool  and  table,  we  used  to  take  our  tea  and 
brandy  and  water,  and  sit  for  an  hour  or  two 
luxuriating  beneath  the  rich  sky  of  an  Indian 
night.  One  evening,  however,  our  medi^ 
tatioDS  were  disagreeably  interrupted  by  the 
circumstaooe  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes  rushing 
past  us  at  full  speed.  The  idea  of  the  tiger 
being  in  foil  pursuit  of  them  nuncdiateljr 
occurred  to  every  one  of  us,  and  away  flew 
the  ladies  up  the  bank  with  all  possible  speed* 
Although  no  tiger  at  that  time  made  his  ap* 
pearance,  we  subsequently  had  our  suNpidona 
aa  to  his  vicinity  changed  into  certainty. 
Day  had  scarcely  dawned,  the  very  next 
morning,  before  we  learned  that  a  tiger  had 
carried  off  a  buffalo  during  the  night  from 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  abode ;  and, 
on  sallying  out  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
report,  we  discovered  that  he  had  been  mudi 
nearer  to  us  than  we  had  imagined,  for  hia 
broad  round  footstep  was  deeply  imprinted  on 
the  yielding  and  sandy  soil  close  up  to  the 
very  steps  of  the  house.  As  the  heat  of  the 
weather  compels  one  in  India  to  throw  open 
both  windows  and  doors,  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  attraction  of  the  unconscious  buffalo  pass- 
ing that  way,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  induce 
our  visitor  to  look  for  his  supper  in  another 
quarter.  We  distinctly  traced  the  footsteps 
of  both  the  alarmed  buffalo  and  his  savage 
pursuer,  for  the  course  that  they  had  taken 
chanced  to  be  above  high-water  mark,  and  it  , 
was  not  long  before  we  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  mortal  struggle  had  taken  place.  Judging 
by  the  appearance  of  the  sand  within  a  con- 
siderable compass,  the  contest  had  been  no 
mean  one ;  and  the  smooth  wide  tract  leading 
thence  into  the  jungle,  bore  evidence  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  conqueror  had  disposed 
of  his  victim.  Within  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  accordingly,  the  mutilated  remains 
were  discovered,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  scene  of  combat.  From  the 
looseness  of  the  sand,  the  exact  sixe  of  the 
print  of  his  foot  could  not  be  correctly  ssccr* 
taiaed.;  but,  from  the  above  astonishing  ex. 
e^tion  of  strength,  he  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  full-grown  tiger. 

With  thia  evidence  of  the  presesce  of  tiger% 
before  our  eyes,  we  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
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taleare  Yea-lah  tSier  dinner  on  the  following 
day,  as  we  originally  intended.  We  there- 
fore  started  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
following  the  same  path  that  we  had  pursued 
on  our  way  thither,  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
ferry,  immediately  opposite  the  vilUge,  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
itriking  across  the  paddy  fields,  were  at  home 
in  the  course  of  another  half-hour. 


MANUFACTORY  OF  LITERATURE. 

CFhtm  Dr.  Oranville't  Travels  to  St,  Petert- 
bttrghj 

These  is  an  establishment  in  Weimar  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  that  city 
a  degree  of  importance  among  the  literary 
towns  in  Germany.  This  is  the  Ltmdes  In- 
dnstrie-Comptoir,  which  for  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  ita  contributions  towards  increasing 
the  printed  and  engraved  works  of  science 
mnd  literature,  might  be  compared  to  a  steam 
engine  daily  at  work  on  those  objects.  The 
establishment  consists  of  three  distinct  de- 
partments, each  of  which  is  on  a  scale  of 
magnitude  that  would  eclipse  our  moat  en- 
terprising publishers.  In  the  first  of  these 
there  are  a  number  of  quick  and  clever  lin- 
guists, who  ar^  daily  engaged  in  translating, 
either  entirely  or  in  part,  whatever  foreign 
book  is  likely  to  be  read  in  Germany ;  and  such 
18  the  rapidity  with  which  this  office  is  per- 
formed, that  frequently  the  translation  of  a 
book  published  in  London  at  the  beginning 
of  one  month,  is  in  full  circulation  by  the 
end  of  the  same  month  throughout  Saxony* 
and  the  Independent  States  of  Germany, 
from  the  press  of  the  Induttrie-Comptohr, 
To  this  department  belong  also  all  reprints 
of  the  most  popular  English  and  French 
works,  as  well  as  the  compilation  of  original 
works,  more  particularly  of  those  on  science. 
'  The  works  on  statistics,  which  raised  Dr. 
Hsfisel's  name  so  high  in  Europe,  were 
mostljr  composed  in  this  department,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  presides.  This  gentleman 
is,  beyond  doubt,  the  cleverest  statistical 
writer  now  existing ;  the  most  ingenious  in 
devising  methodical  arrangements  for  class- 
ing the  many  subjects  which  that  science 
embraces ;  and  the  most  industrious  in  col- 
lecting facts,  data,  and  all  kinds  of  requisite 
information.  His  genealogical,  historical, 
and  statistical  almanack,  of  which  five  num- 
bers have  already  appeared,  as  a  work  of 
one  man,  is  a  most  surprising  production. 
The  number  Of  facts  collected  in  this  volume 
is  really  prodigious.  Dr.  Hassd  resides  in 
the  house. 

The  second  department  is  that  in  which 
maps  are  engraved,  gtobes  constructed,  and 
copper,  as  well  as  litiiographlc  engravings, 
«iade  and  printed  to  tUostrate  the  ifveral 


translations,  reprints,  or  compilations,  e3(« 
ecuted  in  the  other  departments.  In  walking 
through  the  different  rooms  of  this  branch 
of  the  establishment,  1  was  surprised^t  seeing 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  drawing, 
engraving,  colouring,  and  printing  a  variety 
of  anatomical  and  sursical  plates,  for  a  peri- 
odical work  or  compiUtion  in  folio,  entitled 
*<  Obstetri^  Demonstrations,"  in  which  are 
included  the  principal  essays  and  memoirs  of 
the  most  celebrated  accoucheurs.  The  branch 
of  Geography  in  thb  department  is  confided 
to  a  veiy  able  and  experienced  officer  of  the 
name  of  Wieland,  who  enjoys  a  great  repu- 
tation for  the  construction  of  maps.  He  also 
resides  in  the  house.  All  the  maps  pub- 
lished at  the  Jndwtrie-Comptoir  have  the 
merit  of  being  extremely  cheap.  The  great 
Weimar  map  of  Germanv,  in  several  hun- 
dred sheets,  published  thirty  or  forty  years 
back,  during  the  first  years  of  this  institu- 
tion, is  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular 
description  in  this  place. 

The  third  dqmrtment  is  that  in  which  all 
commercial  business  connected  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  estabUsbment  is  trans- 
acted. A  secretary,  clerks,  packers,  and 
porters,  are  for  ever  busy  in  taking  an  ac- 
count of,  registering  and  despatching  to 
every  pact  of  Germany,  the  endless  produc- 
tions of  this  great  literary  machine. 

The  formation  of  this  institution,  which 
has  become  the  moat  conspicuous  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  been  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest results,  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Bertncb, 
— a  learned,  able,  and  spirited  individusl, 
who,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
grand-duke,  embarked  his  whole  fortune  in 
Sie  scheme,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
quick  diAision  of  knowledge,  by  affording  to 
the  Germans  the  best  and  readiest  means  of 
becoming 'acquainted  with  the  works  of  fo- 
reiffn  nations.  Mr.  Bertuch  was  himself  an 
anmor  of  no  inconsiderable  merit;  and  to 
him  also  are  the  schemes  due  of  some  of  the 
most  instructive,  pleasing,  and  valuable  pe- 
riodical publications,  on  Sie  subject  of  gene- 
ral and  elementary  education,  travels,  astro- 
nomy, and  other  heads  of  general  reading. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Bertuch  is  Dr.  Fro- 
riep,  his  reUtion  by  marriage.  This  gentle- 
man, who  had  already  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  professor  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Universities  of  Germany,  was  summoned 
to  take  chaige  of  this  vast  establishment  at 
the  death  of  his  relative.  He  entered  uj^ 
it  with  a  spirit  and  activity  which  have  raised 
still  higher  the  celebrity  of  the  institution. 
By  his  judicious  arrangements  he  is  enabled 
to  collect  information  from  every  part  of 
civilized  Europe  and  America,  an  epitome  of 
which  he  communicates  to  the  learned  world 
in  a  sort  of  Gazette  published  at  irresular 
intervals,  entitled,  "  Notizen  sus  dem  Gebiete 
der  Natur-und  Heilkund,**  or  the  Natural 
History  and  Medical  InteUigencer,  which  has 
a  very  extensive  cfrcakKkin  In  Germany. 
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Dr.  Froriep  is  an  fxceUent  anatomist  and 
obstetrical  practitioner,  on  both  which  sub- 
ject* he  has  written  rery  creditjible  wdrks, 
Krticnlariy  his  Manual  of  Theoretical  and 
acttcal  Midwifery,  the  eighth  edition  of 
which  was  published  last  year.  He  possesses, 
also,  a  very  choice  and  neat  collection  of 
preparations  connected  with  that  snbject  and 
wiUi  comparative  anatomy.  In  this  museum 
I  remariced  a  foetus,  ten  weeks  old,andweU'* 
proportioned,  without  the  slightest  mdication 
of  a  cord,  or  of  the  usual  mark  of  its  inser- 
tion. I  only  know  of  two  other  examples  of 
this  rare  aberration  of  nature ;  the  one  at 
Ghent,  the  other  at  OOttingen.  The  doctor 
also  showed  me  a  regular  and  complete  series 
of  the  fcetus  of  the  negro,  in  all  of  which,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  nose  and  lips,  charac- 
teristic of  the  race,  are  distinctly  perceptible, 
eren  so  early  as  at  the  third  month.  Dr. 
Froriep  has  often  risited  England,  speaks 
the  language  with  great  fluency,  and  enter- 
tains a  high  opinion  of  the  literary  and 
medical  character  of  this  country.  He  re- 
ceives every  periodical  publication  which 
Appears  in  England,  as  well  as  every  work  of 
merit  on  subjects  of  science  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished; and.  In  the  most  spirited  manner, 
has  them  translated  and  published  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  with  all  the  necessary 
plates  and  illustrations,  prodnced  under  his 
own  roof  and  immediate  inspection.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  the  boOdlng  in 
which  such  an  establishment  can  be  con- 
ducted, must  be  extensive.  The  dwelling- 
bouse,  the  map-room,  the  library,  and  the 
numerous  offices,  occupy  a  large  site  in  one 
of  the  new  and  handsome  streets  of  Weimar : 
and  there  is  at  the  back  of  it  a  garden  of 
oonstderable  extent  and  a  wide  and  oblong 
basin  of  water :  which,  when  fh>zen  over  in 
the  winter  season,  becomes,  by  permission  of 
the  good-natured  proprietor,  theovadezvoos 
of  an  the  faeanx  and  belles  of  Weimar,  eager 
to  exhibit  their  skill  and  agility  in  tiie  noble 
■lastery  of  akating. 

It  is  cakolaled  that  about  five  thousand 
new  works  are  pobHabad  annoally  in  Ger^ 
naoV}  and  1  was  aasnrod  that  tbe  average 
jmuy  namber  of  sheets  printed  in  Leipaig* 
amounii  to  forty  mfllkms,  ftmr  hundred  aad 
tlnrty^ve.  thousand.  Aaanming  the  average 
length  and  breadth  of  a  sheet  of  printing 
paper  to  be  twenty-one  by  twenty-sijC  inches, 
the  nimber  of  aqoare  inehes  contained  in  it 
wBl  be  five  hundred  and  forly-six ;  coose- 
qnenfly,  the  total  number  of ;  sheets  printed 
ammaUy  in  Leipsig  contain  twenty-two  thou- 
sand and  seventy-seven  aad  a  half  millions  of 
sqaaoe  inches,  of  paper.  The  side  of  the 
aqoare  eonfiaining  soch  an  area,  is  one-hon- 
dred  and  forty^ight  thousand*  five  hundrsd 
mod  eigbty-fiKS  l&ei|r  inches^  or  four  thpii- 
sand  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  yards 
apid  a  bsiU»  or  two  miles  and  one-third,  u}\d. 
tine  area  is  e^«I  to  about  l^ve  si^iare  nnlcs 
apdA  halt   .The  4|uaiitity  of  paper,  therefore, 
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printed  annually  in  Leipsiig,  is  more  thiiii 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  town  and  its  en- 
virons. If  we  pursue  this  playful  calcuUUon 
a  step  farther,  and  suppose  each  octavo  leaf 
put  togetherleogthways,  the  line  formed  wonld 
extend  three  billions,  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six millions,  five  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
saiid  linear  inches,  or  rather  more  than  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  miles; 
being  sufficient  to  go  round  twice  and  one- 
third  the  largest  circumference  of  our  globe, 
on  which  such  wonders  are  performed  by  the 
printers  of  one  paltry  city  alone !  If  this  be  not 
a  proof  of  ike  tnarch  of  intellect,  it  may  at 
least  be  assumed  as  a  fair  indication  of  its 
dipiensiont. 


What  idle  traveller  goes  to  Cologne,  and  does 
not  provide  himself  with  a  good  stock  of  the 
delightful  perfumed  water,  so  well  known  as 
the  supposed  inimitable  production  of  that 
place  ?  But  it  is  essential  to  know,  that  there 
are  no  £ewer  than  three  Farinas,  one  only  of 
whom  is  tlie  genuine  descendant  of  the  in- 
ventor and  proprietor  of  the  secret  The 
first  to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  valel  de  place,  is  a  re- 
gular impostor,  and  sold  to  one  of  our  parly 
some,  very  had  Cplogne  water.  This  we  soon 
perceived:  and  having  complained  to  the 
servant  of  the  fact,  the  rogue,  who  was  evi- 
dently in  league  with  the  other,  thought  of 
quieting  us  by  conducting  the  party  to  a  se- 
cond Farina,  where  a  large  supply  of  excel- 
lent Eau  de  Cologne  was  procured.  Tijis 
second  Farina  informed  us  that  only  eight 
thousand  bottles  of  the  water  were  sold  by 
him.  He  is  a  Johann  Maria,  '*  in  der  Stadi 
Turin,'*  like  the  other  two,  and  lives  in  the 
Hoberstcasse.  But  we  might  have  fared  still 
better,  had  we  been  inff}rmed  in  time,  that 
there  exists  stQl  a  third  Farina,  whose  maga- 
tin  is  opposite  to  the  Poste  atue  lettret,  and 
whose  £au  de  Cologne  is  of  the  most  super 
rior  description. 

From  a  person  connected  i^ith  the  manu- 
facturing of  this  spirituous  water,  I  learned 
that  the  principal  Farina  sells  about  three 
times  as  many  bottles  as  the  second;  and 
supposing  the  spurious  Farina  to  seU  six 
thousand  lx)ttles,  the  whole  quantity  of  Co-' 
logne  water,  actually  sold  in  that  town  for  ex- 
portation, would  amount  to  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand bottles.  It  is  manifest,  thercUiTc,.tbat  a 
Urge  quantity  of  £au  dc  Cologne  must  he  spu^ 
riouB ;  for  a  much  larger  quantitythan  the  one 
last-mentioned  is  consumed  in  Europe.  The 
facility  with  whic^  this  perfume  may  he  imi- 
tated, has,  prolwbly.  led  to  the  manunacturing 
9f  it  in  most  of  the  large  towns  and.c«j4tals. 
My  fair  nWers  will  find  the  following  an 
qxceUent  re«}pe  for  making  £au  de  Cologne 
equal  to  that  of  Farina,  and  at  one-fourth  of 


rgaino^  lemon- 
Qower/  of  each 


icp. 
uke  of  tlie  essence  of  hi 
peel,  lavender,  and  orange 
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one  ounce ;  essence  of  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  and  of  the  spt- 
ritaoQs  water  of  mdisse,  of  each  fifteen 
ounces;  strong  alcohol  seven  pints  and  a 
half.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  tlie  space  of  a  fortnight ; 
ftfter  which,  introduce  it  into  a  glass  retort, 
the  body  of  which  is  immersed  into  boiling 
water  contained  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a 
lamp,  while  the  beak  is  introduced  into  a 
large  glass  reservoir  well  luted.  By  keeping 
the  water  to  the  boiling  point,  the  mixture  in 
the  retort  will  distil  over  into  the  receiver, 
which  should  be  coveried  over  with  wet  cloths. 
In  this  manner  will  be  obtained  pure  Eau  de 
Cologne. 

STEAM  BOATS  ON  THE  RHINE. 

One  of  these  vessels  start  twice  a-week 
from  Cologne  for  Mayence  and  back  again. 
Two  whole  days  are  employed  in  the  former 
(stopping  the  night),  and  ten  hours  in  the 
latter  voyage.  Similar  convevances  exist 
from  Cologne  to  Rotterdam  and  back  again, 
the  distances  being  performed  in  twelve 
hours  descending,  and  twenty-four  ascending. 
The  passage  from  London  to  Rotterdam  in 
the  steam-boat,  occupies  twenty-four  hours, 
so  that  a  traveller,  embarking  at  the  Tower 
stairs  for  Mayence  at  nine  o'clock  on  Satur^ 
day  morning,  in  July,  we  will  say,  is  sure  of 
getting  to  Rotterdam  on  Sunday ;  whence, 
after  taking  a  view  of  the  place,  he  starts  in 
another  steam-vessel  for  Cologne,  where  he 
arrives  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Having 
rested  the  night,  he  again  embarks,  at  five  in 
the  mominff  of  Wednesday  in  a  third  steamer, 
reaches  Coblentz  the  same  day,  and  is  landed 
at  Mayence  on  Thursday  afternoon.  If  his 
business  takes  him  to  Frankfort,  a  fourth 
steam-vessel  is  ready  to  convey  him  to  that 
place  on  the  same  day,  as  two  such  vessels 
perform  that  distance  twice  daily.  Or  if 
Switzerland  be  the  point  of  direction,  the 
Frederic-William  steamer  will  convey  him  to 
Strasburg  in  forty-four  hours ;  from  whence, 
plunging  into  the  Black  Forest,  a  short 
journey  by  land  takes  him  into  the  very 
heart  of  Switzerland.  Such  are  the  wonder- 
ful performances  of  steam  in  navigation  !  A 
man  may  breakfast  in  London  on  Saturday, 
take  his  supper  at  the  ROmisch  Kaiser  on 
the  Thursday  evening  following  at  Frankfort, 
and  dine  in  some  Swiss  Canton  on  the  suc- 
c<Seding  Sunday '.  and  all  this  at  the  moderate 
expense  of  from  forty  to  fifty  rix-dollars,  or 
at  the  very  utmost,  ten  guineas.  Who  will 
hot  travel  r 
*  A  steam-boat  plied  for  a  short  time  last 
year,  between  London  and  Peteraburgfa ;  but 
the  speculation  did  not  succeed,  as  the  fares 
were  possibly  too  high.  The  vessel  is  now, 
bowever,  engaged  conveying  paaaengers  and 
goods  between  St  Petersburgfa  and  Lnbeck, 
which  is  only  about  forty  miles  from  Ham- 
burgh. From  the  latter  port  a  regular  steamv 
boat  aidls  tot  London  every  week. 


FOLLY. 

(From  the  New  Manihljf  Magasine,) 

**  Fools  are  tbe  daily  voik 
Of  Nature,  her  ▼oration,    if  blie  form 
A  aiaii,  she  lo»e>  by  it.  *ti«  too  rxpenrive  ; 
*Twould  make  leii  rooU." — Drjfdin't  tSdipua. 

**  At^memnon  ia  a  fool,  Arliillea  U  a  fool,  Tlier- 
lites  it  a  tool,  and,  aa  afoieuid,  Patroclua  ia  a  fool.** 
— Skakipeart, 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  world  are  so  bitter 
against  fools  ?  They  are  the  great  staple  of 
the  creation,  and  they  are  the  work  of  God — 
«^  as  well  as  better  men.**  Of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  the  larger  part  are  fools  all  over. 

Folly  is  the  rule  of  Nature,  and  wisdom 
but  the  exception ;  and  to  complain  of  it  is 
to  "  complain  you  are  a  man."  The  outcry 
against  folly  is  a  mere  rebellion  against 
heaven.  It  (shows  an  utter  want  of  self- 
knowledge,  or  a  contemptible  afieetation.  In 
one  w^rd,  it  is  no  better  than  sheer  cant,  and 
ought,  like  all  other  cant,  to  be  put  down  by 
general  acclamation.  Providence  makes  no- 
thing in  vain ;  and  the  bare  fact  of  this  mul- 
tiplicity  of  fools  should  lead,  by  the  shortest 
route,  to  a  conviction  that  they  are  a  very 
useful,  and  therefore  a  very  respecuble  class 
of  personages.  The  exclusive  end  of  all 
government  is  but  a  sort  of  game  law  to 
keep  fools  (under  the  pretext  of  protecting 
them  firom  the  inroads  of  unlicensed  knaves) 
in  a  preserve  for  the  battue  of  the  regular 
sportsmen.  A  community  of  sheer  rogues 
would  destroy  itself,  like  two  miUstones  mov-. 
ing  without  the  intervention  of  a  material  to 
be  ground.  A  nation  of  fools  would  be  de-. 
voured  by  their  neighbours;  but  a  society 
compounded  of  the  two,  with  a  proper  inter- 
mixture of  those  who  are,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, a  happy  mixture  oif  both,  is  admira- 
bly qualified  for  the  maintenance  of  *•*•  social 
order,  and  the  relations  of  civilised  life.** 
Folly  is  therefore  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
that  is  briHiant  and  elevated  in  aocial  polity. 
Without  fools,  we  should  have  neither  kinga, 
nor  bishops,  nor  judges,  nor  generals,  nor 
police  magistrates,  nor  constables:  or,  at 
least,  if  such  things  exbted,  they  would  be 
constituted  so  differently  from  those  which  at 
present  bear  the  name,  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  worthy  of  it.  They  would  be 
stripped  of  all  the  sublime  and  bcantifnl  in 
whidi  they  now  rqoice ;  and  the  polished 
Corinthian  capital  would  be  divested  of  the 
better  part  of  its  gilding  and  ornament. 
There  would  be  no  sinecures,  no  pensions, 
no  reversionary  grants,  no  ptooonsular  colo- 
nies, and  no  dose  boroughs  to  daim  them  ; 
nothing,  in  short,  to  distinguish  men  from 
the  beasts  of  the  fidd !  This  is  the  Tery 
touchstone  of  political  sdenoe ;  and  yet  men 
go  on  abusing  the  blockheads  and  d<dts,  as  if 
ttiey  were  a  supecfluity  in  nature,  and  a  let 
and  ib  hiodnooe  to  the  puUk  at  kige. 
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But  the  matter  does^  not  stop  here.  Banith 
ioUy  from  the  intellectual  complex,  and  the 
major  p«irt  even  of  the  honester  callings 
must  cease  and  be  abandoned.  The  world 
would  become  little  better  than  one  vast  tub 
of  Diogenes,  and  its  population  would  be  as 
unaccommodated  and  as  idle  as  the  people 
of  Ireland,  tf  the  simple  desire  of  fencing 
out  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  alone 
presided  OTer  the  dioice  of  our  habiliments, 
and  nothing  were  granted  to  folly  and  osten- 
tation, what  would  become  of  the  tailor,  and 
of  the  milliner  and  mantua-maker  ?  It  is 
folly  and  vanity  that  render  these  trades  a 
means  of  genteel  livelihood  to  so  many  wor- 
thy citizens ;  and  without  them  the  Stultses 
and  the  Herbots  would  pine  in  the  same 
hopeless  obscurity  as  the  vilest  country 
botch.  How  little  of  the  twenty  yards  of 
sOk  which  my  wife  assures  me  is  inditperU' 
iAie  to  the  building  of  a  decent  evening 
dress,  belong  to  wisdom  and  propriety ;  and 
bow  much  is  dedicated,  under  the  names  of 
ffigoU^  volatu  d  deni^  ruchet,  and  furbelos^ 
to  the  service  of  folly  !  How  little  of  the 
stupendous  and  complicated  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, called  a  bonnet,  depends  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  head  which  bears  it.  The 
bdmet  tf  the  Castle  of  Otranto  is  but  a 
tvpe  of  its  marvellous  disproportion.  .Like 
Uie  interior  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  the  first 
aspect  of  it  overwhelms  the  spectator  with  a 
deep  sense  of  awe,  and  impresses  him  with 
as  full  a  conviction,  as  death  itself,  of  the 
microcosm  of  man. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  essential 
of  life,  the  eating  and  the  drinking,  folly  is 
so  less  predominant.  I  speak  not  of  salmis 
and  fricandeaux,  and  of  the  other  essentials 
of  a  good  table,  but  of  those  numerous  in- 
ventions for  pleasing  the  eye  at  the  expense 
of  the  stomach— the  temples,  the  flowers,  the 
figures,  the  carmels,  and,  above  all,  of  that 
giant  abuse,  the  plateau,  whose  ponderous 
and  massive  vastness  feeds  nothing  but  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  the  ostentatious  owner. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  articles  which  go  to  the 
set-out  of  a  formal  dinner-table,  and  which 
occupy  the  entire  morning  of  a  butler  and  a 
pantry-boy  to  display,  how  few,  how  very  few 
administer  to  the  rod  comfort  of  the  meal  ! 
Yet,  were  these  not  in  demand,  a  host  of 
industrious  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Then  again  it  would  be  a 
sore  aay  for  the  tobacconist,  if  mankind 
were  given  only  to  the  essentials  of  a  cigar,  a 
piuch  of  blackguard,  or  a  quid  of  pigtadl. 
Drive  out  Folly,  with  her  fifty  guinea  meers- 
diaum,  her  h^hly  ornamented  muU,  her 
cherry  sticks,  and  her  ruinously  extravagant 
hookah,  and  the  poor  tradesman  would  starve. 
The  kindred  shop  of  the  perfumer  affbrds 
another  illustration  of  the  same  verity.  It  is 
not  the  Windsor  soap  and  the  toothbrush 
that  enable  the  shopkeeper  to  drive  his 
cunlciU  and  to  sport  his  villa.    These  he 


owes  to  the  essences,  the  atars,  the  scents, 
and  the  cosmetics,  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  Folly,  together  with  the  gold 
and  silver  nicessaires  that  are  any  thing  but 
necessary  to  the  beaux,  who  cannot  travel  a 
step  without  them.  But  it  would  be  un- 
generous  to  push  this  matter  farther.  That 
reader  must  be  far  beyond  the  average  folly, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  who  can^ 
not  draw  a  general  condusion  from  the  fore- 
going particulars,  and  satisfy  himself  that 
commerce  would  cease  with  the  existence  of 
fools :  and  consequently  that  they  are  of  the 
last  necessity  to  that  complex,  which  is  the 
pride,  boast,  and  prosperity  of  the  summary 
of  all  perfection,  the  model  of  all  civilization,' 
the  type  of  all  morality — Old  £ngland. 
The  utility  of  fools  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature  is  a  mystery  of  a  more 
recondite  nature.  You,  however,  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  so  do  Messrs.  Colburh  and 
Murray,  that  they  are  the  best  customers  of 
the  trade.  Without  fools  there  would  be  no 
watering-places,  and  without  watering-places, 
there  would  be  no  circulating  libraries  worth 
mentioning  ;  without  circulating  librariea 
there  would  be  no  fashionable  novels,  no 
light  poetry,  no  squibs,'  no  autobiography, 
and  (tell  it  not  in  Oath)  no  reviews  and 
magazines ; .  and  without  all  these  there 
would  be  no  authors  nor  booksellers —miser- 
able sorites !  The  handsomest  and  the  best 
books  (in  the  bookseller's  sense  of  the  word) 
are  got  up  exclusively  for  the  fools.  With. 
out  the  aid  of  fools,  both  as  the  purchasers 
and  as  authors  too,  there  would  be  no  em- 
broiling of  the  sciences,  no  factions  in  litera- 
ture, no  party  politics,  no  angry  polemics, 
no  Kantism,  no  animal  magnetism,  no  phre-* 
hology,  no  eternal  disputes  on  com  and  cur- 
rency; the  paper-makers  might  stop  their 
mill-wheels,  and  the  pressmen  be  placed 
under  the  command  ox  a  lieutenant  of  tlie 
navy.  Without  foolish  authors  criticism 
would  perish  for  want  of  its  proper  pabulum, 
or  at  most  a  blue  and  yellow  octavo  would 
be  called  for  once  oi  so  in  a  century.  With- 
out fools  the  journalists  would  be  no  less 
distressed.  There  would  be  no  leading 
articles,  no  exciting  slanders,  no  slang  de- 
scriptions of  the  beastly  chivalry  of  the  prise 
ring,  no  lengthy  columns  concerning  capti* 
vating  swindlers  and  interesting  cut-throats  ; 
no  canting  narrations  of  /ete«,  nor  servile 
sycophantic  pratings  of  the  whereabouts  o. 
royal  infants,  of  ^boating-parties,  pony- 
chaises,  of  lords  in  waiting,  and  **  ladies  of 
the  domestic  circle,*'  and,  worst  of  aU,  there 
would  be  no  advertisements,  no  poetic  advo- 
cacy of  white  champagne  and  black  polish, 
no  surgiQal  moralizins  concerning  *^  the 
morning  of  life  and  the  delusions  of  passion,V 
no  invitations  to  single  ladies  of  decent 
competence  to  marry  felons,  no  notices  of 
tradesmen  leaving  ofi'businesSfOr  of  savings  of 
full  fifty  per  cqiU  in  the  purchase  of  caliooet. 
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This  multiplicity  of  adTertiiemients  proves  to 
demonstration  thst  the  English  are  the 
greatest  fools  under  the  sun;  and  are  tbey 
not  the  most  prosperous  of  people,  the  envy 
of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  entire  world  ? 

What  more  would  you  have?  An  ade- 
quate supply  of  fools,  moreover,  is  highly 
important  in  a  political  sense,  as  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  stand&g  armies  so  urgently  neces- 
sary to  society  as  the  first  elements  of  modem 
government.  Poverty  and  gin,  indeed,  might 
go  for  in  raising  the  necessary  contingent  of 
common  soldiers,  to  he  shot  at  and  Imocked 
on  the  head  at  sixpence  per  diem.  But  it 
would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  persuade  wise 
men  of  princely  fortunes  to  forego  thehr  east 
and  independence,  and  risk  their  capital  in 
commissions  and  often-changed  accoutre- 
ments, for  the  mere  pleasure  of  strutting 
about  in  laced  dothes  and  fur  caps,  like  our 
sucking  comets  and  ensigns.  The  multi- 
plicity of  fools,  too,  is  the  joyful  occasion  of 
the  present  flourishing  conditionof  the  practice 
of  physic  To  the  fofiy  of  mankind ,  medidne 
Is  indebted,  at  once,  for  half  the  diseases  on 
which  it  operates,  and  for  the  fome  of  its 
prindpal  remedies.  A  weU-stored  apothe- 
cary's shop  is  a  standing  monument  of  human 
credulity  and  imbecility.  In  law,  likewise-— 
but  why  mention  law  ?  Its  luxuries  are  too 
expensive  for  ordinary  indulgence ;  and,  after 
all,  it  is  only  the  veiy  greatest  of  fools  that 
toluntarily  rush  into  its  labyrinths :  it  is  the 
rogue  who  usually  commences  litigation. 
Besides,  law  is  only  another  name  fox 
gaming ;  and  as  throwing  dice  is  the  gayest 
mode  of  trusting  to  chance,  it  will  probably 
ioon  supersede  the  law  altogether.  In  poli- 
tics, the  utility  of  fods  is  unbounded ;  with- 
out  thehr  aid,  the  town  would  have  lost  the 
very  amusing  divertisement  of  the  Brunswick 
Clubs,  whi^  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
assemblages  of  that  dass  of  Britons  who 
have  the  lowest  pretensions  to  go  at  large 
iHthout  a  keeper.  Without  their  aid,  w6 
should  have  missed  the  very  stultified  cor- 
respondence of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Kenyon,  which,  in  addition  to  its  poli- 
tical merits,  has  the  singular  advantage  of 
afibrding  a  psydiological  etperhnent  on  the 
hitherto  latent  potentiality  of  bumps  and 
depressions  in  sounding  thedepths  of  nonsense 
and  absurdity.  Without  their  aid,  likewise, 
the  world  would  nevesr  have  known  the  true 
secret  of  Orangeism.  But  why  enlarge  on 
this  subject  f  Twenty  folio  volumes  wooM 
not  exhaust  it.  Nay,  ate  the  Statutes  at 
lisrge  any  ^Dg  else  than  one  vast  text-book 
00  tte  pididcal  utility  of  fools  ? 
.^  Cbnudering  the  boundless  adraatages  of 
^~%,  and  the  corresponding  bounty  of  Pro- 
lite  in  keeping  up  the  #tock  of  fools,  it 
KadHy  be  presupposed  that  thehr  con- 
I  la  by  no'  means  without  its  comforts ; 
he  hit  ooiKtpo&dtf  ^rlth  the  presiiffip- 
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tion.  There  is  no  one  In  lifo  so  thoroughly 
sdf-satlsfied  as  your  thorough'  fool. 

It  is  then  a  most  merciful  dispensation  of 
Providence  that  multiplies  fools,  and  confines 
within  the  narrowest  limits  those  who  must 
either  burst  with  indignation  at  triumphant 
villany,  or  pine  into  atrophy  at  the  aspect  of 
human  misery.  The  upholding  of  folly  is 
therefore  in  itself  a  virtue,  as  the  denonndng 
it  is  a  treason  against  Nature,  and  a  sedition 
against  the  State.  He  who  despises  a  Lord 
Chamberlain  cannot  love  his  King;  and  he 
who  jests  at  a  Bishop*s  wig  is  on  the  high- 
road to  atheism.  To  disdain  pedantry,  is 
almost  as  wicked  as  to  subscribe  to  the  Lon- 
don University ;  and  to  laugh  at  Sir  Thomas 
liCthbridge,  is  to  levd  yourself  with  the 
Cato-street  conspirators.  The  superiority  of 
folly  is  observable  in  the  fact,  that  the  greatest 
ffeniuses  are  glad  to  take  occasional  refuge  in 
ftwling. 

He  who  would  get  on  m  the  world,  must 
sedulously  hide  from  it  his  superiority.  The 
man  of  merit,  who  makes  too  open  a  dis- 
nlay  of  his  abilities,  is  distrusted  and  hated. 
He  must  be  dissatisfied,  and  therefore  is  dan- 
gerous. It  is  not  the  dull  and  the  siUy  who 
breed  rcToludons,  but  that  sect,  hated  of  gods 
and  men,  the  philosophers.  Thehr  know- 
ledffte  is  disafftction,  and  thehr  sdenoe  in- 
fidelity.  Had  there  been  no  geniuses  in 
France,  the  world  would  not  have  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  a  Buonaparte,  and 
that  nation  would  have  enjoyed  to  all  etemit;f 
the  mild,  benignant,  and  paternal  sway  of 
the  Bourbons.  It  is  not  then  wonderful  that 
the  wisest  governments  lay  themsdves  so 
deliberately  out  for  captivating  the  good 
graces  of  fools.  For  theur  benefit,  the  most 
expensive  ceremonies  are  instituted;  for 
them,  fosts  are  proclaimed,  and  kings* 
speeches  laboriously  conned  by  heart,  Anti- 
Jacobin  and  Quarterly  Reviews  written,  rib- 
bons and  medals  multiplied,  and  Sute- 
trumpeters  hired ;  for  their  especial  amuse- 
ment, robes  and  jewds  are  called  into  play, 
and  maces  surcharged  with  the  ve^  best 
double  gilding.  If  none  but  dever  persons 
were  to  be  consulted,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  late  debates,  tedious  explanations 
of  ministerial  squabbles,  annual  budgets,  or 
even  for  the  very  expensive  farce  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes.  The  sie  wdo  sie  jubeo  of  a 
Wellington  would  snswer  all  the  purposes, 
as  it  does  of  that  other  fool-trap,  a  responsi- 
ble  Cabinet.  What,  indeed,  is  diplomacy 
itself,  and  the  whole  code  of  hiternational 
law,  but  a  deferential  sacrifice  to  the  folly  of 
mankind.  This  consideration  contains  the 
philosophy  of  Oxenstiem*s  cdebrated  axiom, 
and  satlsfoetorily  explains  why  fools  Vti  ge« 
neral  make  the  best  ntinistcrs.  They  sym- 
pathise with  the  public  for  whom  they  act, 
ind  the  public  sympathises  with  them ;  and 
they  instinctively  bit  upon  the  measuree 
which  arc  suited  to  the  imeUectual  calibre  of 
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Ule  majorfty.  They  nef  or,  by  the  brfllitney 
•f  their  coneeptioDs,  disturb  the  settled  order 
•f  tfategs,  nor,  by  patting  mankind  upon 
thinking,  disturb  their  digestion,  and  force 
them  upon  the  most  disagreeable  of  the 
fiinctions  of  life.  James,  uie  most  foolish 
of  all  possible  kings,  maintained  his  empire 
In  peaee  for  a  long  series  of  yean,  and  laid 
the  foundatioD  of  that  national  derelopment 
which  placed  EngUnd  among  the  first  dass 
of  nations,  or  rather  put  it  at  the  head  of 
European  ciTilisatioo :  whereas  the  derer 
n^ea,  the  Fredericks,  the  Louis  the  Four- 
teenths, the  Francises,  and  tlie  Charies  the 
Fifths,  imbrued  ttieir  hands  incessantly  in 
the  blood  of  their  follow -creatures,  and  made 
misery  for  thefar  subjects.  If  then^  gentle 
reader,  yon  are  not  too  wise,  if  you  are  more 
worthy  of  Gotham  than  of  Athens,  set  your- 
self down  without  hesitation  as  among  the 
priyfleged  order  of  society.  Hold  up  your 
Kead  at  the  highest ;  set  younelf  unblush- 
ingly  in  the  high  pkoes ;  amd  laugh  to  seom, 
as  an  honest  man  should  do,  ercry  one  wlio 
premxmes  on  his  intelleetual  superiority,  and 
has  the  insolent  pretension  to  think  himself 
better,  because  he  is  wiser  than  his  iieigb- 
boura,  and  has  got  die  start  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lites.  Deciy  talents  hardily ;  neg- 
lect genius  superciliously  i  tote  illumination 
a  bore,  and  consistency  a  mark  of  the  beast  9 
and  tiore  all,  as  far  as  your  interest  and 
patronage*  extend,  be  sure  to  shut  out  from 
preferment  all  manner  of  persons  who  are  so 
unfitted  fbr  place  or  distincdon,  as  not  either 
to  be,  or  at  least  afiect  to  be,  downright 
fooU! 


THE    FEAST   OF    LIFE 

BT  L.  C.  h. 


I  aiD  thee  to  my  nyatic  fcstt, 
Eftch  ooe  tbou  Ivvwt  i«  Kaihered  there; 
Yet  pat  thoa  on  s  mourning  robe, 
And  bind  the  cypreaa  in  tby  hair. 

The  hall  i§  Tast,  tod  cold*  and  drear ; 
Tba  board  with  faded  flowen  ii  ipraul ; . 
Shadows  of  beaaty  flit  aroond. 
Dot  beantf  from  which  bloom  I 


And  mntic  echoes  from  the  walls, 
Bnt  music  with  a  dirge-like  soand: 
Aod  p«Ie  end  silent  are  ihe  guests. 
And  every  eye  is  on  the  ground. 

Here,  ttkn  this  cap,  though  dark  it  seem, 
And  driak  to  huema  hopes  and  fesrs ! 
*Tb  from  their  Dative  element 
The  cnp  is  fllled— it  is  of  tews. 

/ 
What!  tnnest  thou  with  averted  brow! 
Thou  soomest  this  poorfesat  of  mine, 
And  asfceec  for  a  parple  rebc. 
Light  words,  ghu  smiles,  and  sunny  wiae. 

la  vain,  the  veil  has  left  thine  eyes. 

Or  each  these  woolA  have  leemed  to  thee  i 

Befen  thee  is  theTeast  of  Life, 

Bat  lifeio  iUTeility.— Frm  Ihe  BiJ&a. 


THE  BROWNIE  OF  THE  BLACK 
HA008. 

BT  Tax  ETTEICK  BBEPBSm». 


Whev  the  Sprota  were  lands  of  Wheel- 
hope,  which  is  now  a  bng  time  ago,  there 
was  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  Yery  badly 
spoken  of  in  die  country.  People  did  not 
just  openly  assert  that  Lady  Wheelhope  was 
a  witcn,  but  every  one  had  an  aTersion  even 
at  hearing  her  named.  In  abort,  Lady 
Wheelhope  was  accounted  a  very  bad  woman. . 
She  was  an  inexorable  tyrant  in  her  funily, 

auazrelled  with  her  servants,  often  cursing 
lem,  striking  them,  and  turning  them  away ; 
especially  if  they  were  religious,  for  these 
she  could  not  endure,  but  suspected  them  of 
every  tiling  bad.  Whenever  she  found  out 
any  of  the  servant  men  of  the  laird's  esta- 
blishment for  religious  characters,  she  noon 
gave  them  up  to  the  military,  and  got  them 
shot ;  and  several  girls  that  were  regular  in 
their  devotions,  she  was  supposed  to  have 
popped  off  with  poison. 

As  fbr  the  laiid,  he  was  a  big,  dun-foced, 
ploSy  body,  that  cared  neither  for  good  nor 
evil,  and  did  not  well  know  the  one  from  the 
other.  He  laughed  at  his  hidy's  tantrums 
and  barley-hoods ;  and  the  greater  the  rage 
that  she  got  into,  the  laird  thought  it  the 
better  sport*  One  day,  when  two  servant 
maids  came  running  to  him,  in  great  agita- 
tion, and  told  him  that  his  lady  had  felled 
one  of  thefar  companions,  the  lidrd  laughed 
heartUy  at  them,  and  said  he  did  not 
doubt  it 

"  Why,  Sir,  how  can  you  Uugh  ?"  said 
they.    '^  The  poor  girl  is  MUed." 

"  Very  likdy,  VC7  likely,"  said  the  Isiid. 
"  Well,  it  will  teach  her  to  take  care  who 
she  angers  again.*' 

^«  And,  Sir,  your  lady  will  be  hanged.'* 

«'  Very  likely ;  well,  it  will  learn  her  how 
to  strike  so  rashly  again — Ha,  ha,  ha !  Will 
it  not,  Jessy  ?" 

But  when  this  same  Jessy  died  suddenly 
one  momins,  the  lafard  was  greatly  con- 
founded, and  seemed  dimlv  to  comprehend 
that  dierehad  been  unfair  play  going.  There 
was  little  doubt  that  she  was  uken  off  hj 
poison ;  bnt  whether  die  lady  did  it  through 
Jodousy  or  not,  was  never  divulged  t  but  it 
greatly  bamboozled  and  aatonished  Uie  noor 
Uird,  for  his  nerves  failed  him,  and  his  whole 
frame  became  paralytic. 

This  death  made  a  mat  noise  among  the 
common  people ;  but  mere  was  no  proteetioii 
for  the  life  of  die  subject  in  those  days. 

After  this,  the  lady  wslked  softly  fbr  the 
soace  of  two  or  three  vears.  She  saw  that 
she  had  rendered  hersJf  odkms,  and  had  en- 
tirely  lost  her  husband's  coimtenanoe,  which 
she  Uked  worst  of  all.  Rut  the  evil  pro*, 
pensaty  eouM  not  be  oveicome ;  and  a  poor 
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boy)  whom  the  Ulid,  oat  of  sheer  eompM- 
■ion,  had  uken  loto  his  service,  being  found 
dead  one  morning,  the  country  people  could 
no  longer  be  restrained ;  so  niey  went  in  a 
body  to  the  Sheriff,  and  insisted  on  an  inves- 
ligation.  It  was  proved  that  she  detested 
Ihe  boy,  had  often  threatened  him,  and  had 
given  him  brose  and  butter  the  aft^oon  be- 
fore he  died ;  but  the  cause  was  ultimately 
dismissed,  and  the  pursuers  fined. 

No  one  can  tell  to  what  height  of  wicked- 
ness she  might  now  have  proceeded,  had  not 
a  check  of  a  very  singular  kind  been  laid 
upon  her.  Among  the  servanu  that  came 
liome  at  the  next  term,  was  one  who  called 
himself  Merodach ;  and  a  strange  person  he 
was.  He  had  the  form  of  a  bov,  but  the 
features  of  one  a  hundred  years  old,  save  that 
hla  eyes  had  a  brilliancy  and  restle&aness, 
wliich  was  very  extraordinary,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  eyes  of  a  well- 
known  species  of  monkey.  He  was  fzoward 
and  perverse  in  all  his  actions,  and  disre- 
garded the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  any 
person;  but  he  performed  his  work  well, 
and  with  apparent  ease.  From  the  moment 
that  he  entered  the  house,  the  lady  conceived 
a  mortal  antipathy  against  him,  and  be- 
sought the  laiid  to  turn  him  away.  But  the 
laird,  of  himself,  never  turned  away  any 
body,  and  moreover  he  had  hired  him  for  a 
trivial  wage,  and  the  fellow  neither  wanted 
activity  nor  perseverance.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the 
lady  instantly  set  herself  to  make  Mero- 
dachas  life  as  bitter  aa  it  was  possible,  in 
order  to  get  early  quit  of  a  domestic  every 
way  so  disgusting.  Her  hatred  of  him  was 
not  like  a  common  antipathy  entertained  by 
one  human  l)eiDff  aoainst  another — she  hated 
him  aa  one  might  hate  a  toad  or  an  adder ; 
and  his  occupation  of  jotteryman  (as  the 
laird  termed  his  servant  of  all  work)  keeping 
him  always  about  her  hand,  it  must  have 
proved  highly  disagreeable. 

She  scolded  him,  she  raged  at  him,  but  he 
only  mocked  her  wrath,  and  giggled  and 
laughed  at  her,  with  the  most  provoking  de- 
rision. She  tried  to  fell  him  again  and 
•gain,  but  never,  with  aU  her  address,  could 
she  hit  him ;  and  never  did  she  make  a  blow 
at  him,  that  she  did  not  repent  it.  She  was 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  he  as  quick  in  his 
motions  as  a  monkey ;  besides,  he  generaUy 
had  her  in  such  an  ungovernable  rage,  that 
when  she  flew  at  him,  she  hardly  knew  what 
she  was  doing.  At  one  time  she  guided  her 
blow  towards  him,  but  he  at  the  same  instant 
avoided  it  with  such  dexterity,  that  she 
knocked  down  the  chief  hind,  or  fbresman ; 
and  then  Merodach  giggled  so  heartily,  that, 
lifting  the  kitchen  poker,  she  threw  it  at  ham 
with  a  full  design  of  knocking  out  his  brains ; 
but  the  missUe  only  broke  every  plate  and 
ashet  on  the  kitchen  dresser. 

In  a  word,  the  Lady  of  Whedhope's  in- 


veterate  malignity  against  diis  one  objecCf 
was  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  that  swallowed 
up  the  rest  of  the  serpents.  All  her  wicked 
and  evil  propensities  seemed  to  be  superseded 
by  it,  if  not  utterly  absorbed  in  its  vhtuei* 
The  rest  of  the  family  now  lived  in  oom« 
parative  peace  and  quietness';  for  early  and 
late  her  malevolence  was  venting  itadf  against 
the  jotteryman,  and  him  alone.  It  was  » 
delirium  of  hatred  and  vengeance,  on  which 
the  whole  bent  and  bias  of  her  inclination  was 
set.  She  could  not  stay  from  the  creature's 
presence,  for  in  the  intervals  when  absent 
from  him,  she  spent  her  breath  in  curses  and 
execrations,  and  then  not  able  to  rest,  she 
ran  again  to  seek  him,  her  eyes  gleaming 
with  the  anticipated  delights  of  vengeance, 
while,  ever  and  anon.  Si  the  scaith,  the 
ridicule,  and  the  harm,  redounded  on  her- 
self. 

Was  it  not  strfmge  that  she  could  not  get 
quit  of  this  sole  annoyance  cf  her  life  ?  One 
would  have  thought  she  easily  might  But 
by  this  time  there  was  nothing  farther  from 
her  intention ;  she  wanted  vengeance,  full, 
adequate,  and  delicious  vengeance,  on  her 
audacious  opponent  But  he  was  a  strange 
and  terrible  creature,  and  the  means  of  reU- 
liation  came  always,  as  it  were,  to  his  hand. 

Bread  and  sweet  milk  was  the  only  fare 
that  Merodach  cared  for,  and  he  having  bar- 
sained  for  that,  would  not  want  it,  though 
he  often  got  it  with  a  curse  and  with  ill  wilL 
The  lady  having  intentionally  kept  back  his 
wonted  allowance  for  some  days,  on  the  Sab- 
bath  morning  following,  she  set  him  down  a 
bowl  of  rich  sweet  milk,  well  drugged  with  a 
deailly  poison,  and  then  she  lingered  in  a 
little  ante-room  to  watch  the  success  of  her 
grand  plot,  and  prevent  any  other  creature 
from  tasting  of  the  potion.  Merodach  came 
in,  and  the  housemaid  says  to  him,  «'  There 
is  your  breakfast,  creature." 

''Oho!  my  lady  has  been  libersl  this 
morning,"  said  he  ;  ''  but  I  am  beforehand 
with  her.  Here,  little  Miasie,  you  seem 
very  hungry  to-day — take  you  my  break- 
fast*' And  with  that  he  set  the  beverage 
down  to  the  lady's  little  fkvourite  spanieL 
It  so  happened  that  the  lady's  only  son  came 
at  thatinstsnt  into  the  ante-room,  seeking 
her,  and  teasing  his  mamma  about  some- 
thing which  took  her  attention  f^om  the  hall, 
table  for  a  space.  When  she  looked  again, 
and  saw  Missie  lapping  up  the  sweet  milk, 
she  burst  from  her  lobby  like  a  dragon, 
screaming  as  if  her  head  had  been  on  fire, 
kicked  the  bowl  and  the  remainder  of  its 
contents  sgainst  the  wall,  and  lifting  Missie 
in  her  bosom,  she  retreated  hastily,  crying  all 
the  way. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha— I  have  you  now !"  cried 
Merodadi,  as  she  vanished  from  the  halL 

Poor  Missie  died  immediately,  and  very 
privately ;  indeed,  she  would  have  died  and 
been  buried,  and  never  one  have  seenhsTy 
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UT€  ker  ttUtren,  l^d  ^ot  Af  jerodacfa,  by  a 
luck  thiU  never  failed  him,  popped  hi»  uose 
•ver  the  flower-garden  wall,  just  em  his  lady 
waa  laying  her  favourite  in  a  grave  o{  her 
own  digging.  She,  not  perceiving  her  tor- 
nteator,  plied  on  at  her  task,  apostrophising 
the  insensate  little  carcase— ^^  Ah  !  poor  dear 
little  creature,  thou  hast  had  a  hard  fortune, 
and  hast  drank  of  the.  bitter  potion  that  was 
not  intended  fqr  thee ;  but  he  shall  drink  it 
three  times  double,  for  thy  sake  I** 

''  la  that  Utde  Missie  r  said  the  eldrich 
voice  of  the  jotteryman,  close  to  the  lady's 
ear.  She  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  sunk 
down  on  the  baiik.  ^^  Alack  for  poor  little 
Missie  J.',*  continued  the  creature  Id  a  tone  of 
mockery,  '^my  heart  is  sorry  for  Missie. 
What  has  befallen  her — whose  breakfast  cup 
did  she  drink  ?" 

*  *'  Hence  with  thee,  thou  fiend  1*'  cried  the 
Jady ;  *'  what  right  hast  thou  to  intrude  on 
thy  mistresses  privacy  ?  Thy  turn  is  coming 
yet,  or  may  the  nature  of  woman  change 
within  me.'* 

^'  It  is  changed  already,"  said  the  creature^ 
fprinning  with  delight ;  ^^  I  have  thee  now, 
I  have  thee  now !  And  were  it  not  to  show 
my  superiority  over  thee,  which  I  do  every 
faimr,  I  should  soon  see  thee  strapped  Uke  a 
mad  cat,  or  a  worrying  bratch.  \t^hat  wilt 
thou  try  neat?'* 

^«  I  win  cut  thy  throat,  and  if  I  die  for  it, 
will  rejoice  in  the  deed ;  a  deed  of  charity  to 
all  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Go 
about  thy  business." 

'^  I  have  warned  thee  before,  dame,  and  I 
now  warn  thee  again,  that  all  thy  mischief 
meditated  against  me  will  (all  double  on  thine 
own  head." 

^^  I  want  none  of  your  warning,  «id  none 
of  your  instructions,  fiendish  cur.  H  ence  with 
yonr  dvish  fiKe,  and.  take  care  of  yourself." 

It  would  be  too  disgusting  and  horrible  to 
relate  or  read  all  the  incidents  that  fell  out 
between  this  unaccountable  couple.  Their 
enmity  against  each  other  had  no  end,  and 
no  mitigation;  and  scarcely  a  single  day 
passed  over  on  which  her  acts  of  malevolent 
Ingenuity  did  not  terminate  faully  for  some 
fiavourite  thing  of  the  kdy's,  while  all  these 
doings  never  &iled  to  appear  as  her  own  act 
Scarcely  was  there  a  thing,  animate  or  in- 
animate, on  which  she  seta  valne,  left  to  her, 
Ihat.was  .not  destroyed;  and  yet  scarcely 
cm^  hour  or  minute  could  she  remain  absent 
firam  her  tormentor,  and  aU  the  while,  it 
seems,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting 
him. 

But  whil^  all  the  rest  of  the  establishment 
enjoyed  peace  and  quietness  froija.  the  fury  of 
their  termagant  dame,  matters  still  grew 
worse  and  worse  between  the  fascinated  pair. 
The  lady  haunted  the  menial,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  raven  haunts  the  eagle,  for  a 
perpetual  quarrel,  though  the  former  knows 
that  in  tvery  encounter  she  is  to  come  off  the 


loser.  But  now.  noises,  were  heard  on  the 
stairs  by  night,  and  it  was  whispered  apiong 
the  menials,  that  the  lady  had  been  seeking 
Merodach*s  bed  by  night,  on  some  horrible 
intent  Several  of  them  would  have  sworn 
that  tbey  had  seen  her  passing  and  repassing 
on^  the  stair  after  midnight,  when  all  was 
quiet ;  but  then  it  was  likewise  wcU  known,  \ 
that  Merodach  slept  with  well  fastened  doors, 
and  a  companion  in  another  bed  in  the  same 
room,  whose  bed,  too,  was  nearest  the  door. 
Nobody  cared  much  what  became  of  Uie  iot- 
teryman,  for  he  was  an  unsocial  and  disa- 
greeable person ;  but  some  one  told  him 
what  they  had  seen,  and  hinted  a  suspicion 
of  the  lady's  intent  But  the  creature  only 
bit  his  upper  lip,  winked  with  his  eyes,  and 
sail],  "  She  had  better  let  alone ;  she  will  be 
the  first  to  rue  that" 

Not  long  after  this,  to  the  horror  of  the 
family  and  the  whole  country  side,  the 
laird's  only  son  was  found  murdered  in  his 
bed  one  morning,  under  circumstances  that 
manifested  the  most  fiendish  cruelty  and  in- 
veteracy on  the  part  of  his  destroyer.  As 
soon  as  the  atrocious  act  was  divnkred,  the 
lady  fell  into  convulsions,  and  lost  her  rea- 
son ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  her  had  she 
never  recovered  either  the  use  of  reanon,  or 
her  corporeal  functions  any  more,  for  there 
was  blood  upon,  her  hand,  which  she  took 
no  care  to  conceal,  and  there  was  too  little 
doubt  tliat  it  was  the  blood  of  her  own  inno- 
cent and  beloved  boy,  the  sole  heir  and  hope 
of  the  family.  The  laird  attended  his  boy's 
funeral,  and  Uid  his  head  in  Uie  grave,  but 
appeared  exactly  like  a  man  in  a  trance ;  he 
seemed  to  have  some  far-fetched  conception 
that  his  unaccountable  jotteryman  had  a  hand 
in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  and  other  lesser 
calamities,  although  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
Merodach's  innocence  was  as  usual  quite  de- 
cisive. 

This  grievous  mistake  of  Lady  >^liee1- 
hopc,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  suppos- 
ing her  under  some  evU  influence.  The  man- 
sion-house of  Wbeelhope  was  old  and  irre- 
gular. The  stair  had  four  acute  turns,  all 
ue  same,  and  four  landing  places  .all 
the  same.  In  the  uppermost  chamber  slept 
the  two  domestics — Merodach  in  the  bed 
farthest  in,  and  in  the  chamber  immediately 
below  Uiat,  which  was  exactly  similar,  slept 
the  voung  laird  and  his  tutor,  the  former  in 
the  bed  farthest  in ;  and  thus,  in  the  turmoil 
of  raging  passions,  her  own  hand  made  her- 
self childless. 

Merodach  was  expeUed  the  family  forth- 
with, but  refused  to  accept  of  his  wages; 
and  he  went  away  in  apparent  sullennesa 
and  discontent,  no  one  knowing  whither.  , 
•  When  his  dismissal  was  announced  to  the 
lady,  who  was  watched  day  and  night  in  her 
chamber,  the  news  had  such  an  effect  on 
her,  that  her  whole  frame  seemed  electri- 
fied. "  He  mtut  not  go  I — He  shall  not 
go!"    she  exckimed.     **  No,  no,  no — ^he 
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shaU  not— he  shall  not-4ie  shall  not!"  and 
then  she  instantly  set  herself  about  making 
ready  to  follow  him,  uttering  all  the  while 
the  most  diabolical  expressions,  indicative 
of  anticipated  vengeance. — Oh,  could  I  but 
snap  his  nerves  one  by  one,  and  birl 
among  his  vitals!  Conld  I  but  slice  bis 
heart  off  piecemeal  in  small  messes,  and  see 
bis  blood  lopper  and  bubUe,  and  spin  away 
in  purple  slays;  and  then  to  see  lum  grin, 
and  grin,  and  grin,  and  grin  !  Oh — ob---oh ! 
— ^How  beautifiil  and  grand  a  sight  it  wonld 
be  to  see  him  grin,  and  grin,  and  grin!" 
And  in  such  a  style  would  she  xtm  on  for 
hours  together. 

She  thought  of  nothing,  she  spake  of  no- 
thing, but  the  discarded  Jotteryman,  whom 
most  people  now  began  to  regard  as  a  crea- 
ture that  was  not  canny.  They  had  'seen 
him  eat  and  drink,  and  work  like  other  peo- 
le ;  StUl  he  had  that  about  him  that  was  not 
ike  other  men.  He  was  a  boy  in  form,  and 
an  antediluvian  in  features.  Some  thought 
he  was  a  mule,  between  a  Jew  and  an  ape ; 
some  a  wizard,  some  a  kelpie,  or  a  fairy, 
but  moat  of  all,  that  he  was  really  and  truly 
a  brownie ;  be  that  as  it  may,  in  spite  of 
locks  and  keyB,  watching  and  waking,  the 
Lady  of  Wheelhope  soon  made  her  escape 
and  eloped  ailer  him.  The  attendants,  in- 
deed, would  have  made  oath  that  she  waa 
carried  away  by  some  invisible  hand ;  and 
this  edition  of  t&e  story  took  in  the  country; 
bnt  sensible  people  viewed  the  matter  in  an- 
other light 

As  for  instance,  when  Wattie  Blyilie,  the 
laird *s  old  shepherd,  came  in  from  the  hill 
one  morning,  his  wife  Bessie  thus  accosted 
him — "  His  presence  be  about  us,  Wattie 
filythe !  have  ye  heard  what  has  happened 
at  the  ha'?  Tibings  are  aye  turning  wanr 
and  waur  thete,  and  it  looks  like  as  if  Pro- 
vidence had  gi*en  up  our  laird's  house  to  de- 
struction. This  grand  estate  maun  now 
gang  firae  the  Sprots,  for  it  has  finished 
Sbcm." 

"  Na,  na,  Bessie,  it  isna  the  estate  that 
has  finished  the  Sprots,  but  the  Sprots  that 
hae  finished  it,  an*  themsells  into  the  boot. 
They  hae  been  a  wicked  and  degenerate 
race,  an'  it's  time  the  deO  were  looking 
after  his  ain." 

«  Ah,  Wattie  Blythe,  ye  never  sidd  a  truer 
say.  An*  hasna  the  deil,  or  the  fairies,  or 
the  brownies,  ta'en  away  our  ladie  bodily, 
and  the  haill  country  Is  running  and  riding 
in  search  o'  her ;  and  there  is  twenty  bunder 
merks  offered  to  the  first  that  can  find  her, 
an'  bring  her  safe  back.  They  hae  ta'en 
her  away,  skin  an'  banei  body  an'  soul,  an^ 
a',  Wattie!" 

"  Hech-wow !  but  that  is  awsome !  And 
where  is  it  thought  they  have  ta'en  her  to, 
Bessie?" 

"  O,  they  hae  some  ffuess  at  that  frte  her 
ain  hints  afore.  It  is  thought  they  hae  car- 
ried her  after  that  Satan  of  a  creature,  whs 


wrought  sae  mnckle  wae  about  the  house.' 
It  is  for  him  they  lire  a'  looking,  for  they  ken 
wee],  that  where  they  get  the  tane  they  will 
get  Uie  tither.  Ahick-a-day  Wattie,  keep  ye 
a  gayan  sharp  look  out  about  the  cleuchs  and 
the  caves  o'  our  glen,  for  the  lady  kens  them 
a'  gayan  wed ;  and  gin  the  twenty  bunder 
merks  wad  come  our  way,  it  might  gang  a 
wanr  gate.  It  wad  tocher  a'  our  bonny  lasses." 

*'  Ay,  weel  I  wat,  Bessie,  that's  nae  lee. 
And  now,  when  ye  bring  me  ammd  o't,  the 
L —  forgie  me  gin  I  didna  hear  a  creature 
up  in  the  Brocklioles  this  morning,  skirling 
as  if  something  war  cutting  its  uiroat.  It 
gars  a'  the  hairs  stand  on  my  head  when  I 
Ihink  it  may  hae  been  our  leddy,  an'  the 
droich  of  a  creature  murdering  her.  I  took 
it  for  a  battle  of  wulcata ;  but  when  I  think 
on  it  again,  they  war  unco  like  some  o'  our 
teddy's  unearthly  screams.--What  is  that  I 
bear.  Bessie,  rin  to  tlie  door,  an'  see  what 
noise  that  is." 

Bessie  ran  to  the  dooiv  but  soon  returned 
an  altered  creature,  with  her  month  wide 
open,  and  her  eyes  set  in  her  head. 

''  It  is  them,  WaUie !  it  is  them !  His  jwe* 
■ence  be  abont  us !  What  will  we  do  ?" 

**  Them  ?  whaten  them  ?" 

'*  Why,  that  blackguard  creature  coming 
here,  leading  our  leddy  by  the  hair  o'  the 
head,  an'  yerking  her  wi'  a  stick.  I  am  ter^ 
rified  out  o'  my  wits.    What  will  we  do  ?" 

"  We'll  see  what  they  S09"  said  Wattie, 
as  the  two  entered*  a  fnghtN-looking  cqqt 
pie  indeed.  Merodach,  with  his  old  wir 
thered  face,  and  ferret  eyes,  leading  the 
Lady  of  Wheelhope  by  the  long  hair,  which 
was  mixed  with  grayt  and  wl^se  face  wa^ 
all  bloated  with  wounds  and  bruises,  and 
having  stripes  of  Uood  on  her  garments. 

"How's  this!— how's  this.  Sir,"  said 
Wattie  Blythe.  '<  My  leddy,  I  am  unco 
grieved  to  see  you  in  sic  a  plight  Ye  hae 
surely  been  dooms  sair  left  to  yoursell." 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  uttered  a  feeble 
hollow  laugh,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mero- 
dach. But  such  a  look !  It  almost  frighten- 
ed the  simple  aged  couple  out  of  their  senses. 
It  waa  not  a  look  of  love  nor  of  hatred  ex- 
clusively ;  neither  was  it  of  deaire  or  dis« 
ffust,  but  it  was  a  combination  of  them  alL 
It  was  such  a  look  as  one  fiend  would  cast 
on  another,  in  whose  everlasting  destruction 
he  rejoiced. 

"  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,**  said  the 
creature — **  I  came  to  do  you  a  service. 
Here,  take  this  cursed,  wretched  woman, 
whom  you  style  your  lady,  and  deliver  her 
up  to  the  lawful  authorities,  to  be  restored 
to  her  husband  and  her  place  in  society. 
She  is  come  upon  one  that  hates  her,  and 
never  said  one  kind  word  to  her  in  his  life, 
and  though  I  have  beat  her  like  a  dog,  still 
she  clinga  to  me,  and  will  not  depart,  so  en- 
chanted is  she  with  the  laudable  purpose  of 
cutting  my  throat  Tell  your  master  and 
her  brother,  that  I  anr  not  to  be  bnrdcned 
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f  tnnei  upon  her  grave,  wUcb  are  lying  tbero 
to  this  day.  When  they  found  faer  corpse, 
it  iras  mangled  and  wounded  in  a  mont 
shocking  manner,  the  fiendish  creature  hav- 
ing manifestly  totmented  her  to  death.  He 
Was  never  more  seen  or  heard  of  in  this 
kingdom,  though  all  that  country-side  was 
kept  In  terror  for  him  many  years  after^ 
wards ;  and  to  this  day,  they  will  tell  you  of 
The  Brownie  of  the  Block  Hagge^  which 
title  he  seems  to  have  acquired  after  bis  dis- 
appearance. 


With  their  maniac.  I  have  scourged,  I  hart 
apumed  and  kicked  her,  afHicting  her  night 
and  day,  and  yet  from  my  side  sfie  will  not 
depart  Take  her.  Claim  the  reward  in  full, 
andyour  fortune  is  made,  and  so  farewell." 

The  creature  bowed  and  Went  away,  but 
the  moment  his  hack  was  turned  the  lady 
fell  a-screaming  and  struggling  Hke  one  in 
an  agony,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  old  cou- 
ple's exertions,  she  forced  herself  out  of 
their  hands,  and  ran  after  the  retreating 
Merodach.  When  he  saw  better  would  not 
be,  he  turned  npon  her,  and,  by  one  blow 
with  his  stick,  struck  her  down ;  and,  not 
content  with  that,  he  continued  to  kick  and 
haste  her  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  all  am)ear- 
ances  would  have  killed  twenty  ordinary 
persons.  The  poor  devoted  dame  could  do 
nothing,  but  now  and  then  utter  a  squeak 
Hke  a  half-worried  rat,  and  writhe  and  gro- 
vel on  Ae  sward,  tin  Wattle  and  his  wife 
came  up  and  withheld  her  tormentor  ftam 
further  violence.  He  then  bound  her  hands 
behind  her  back  witii  a  strong  cord,  and  de- 
livered her  once  more  to  the  chaige  of  the 
oh!  couple,  who  contrived  to  hold  her  by  that 
means  and  take  her  home. 

Wattle  had  not  the  face  to  take  her  Into 
the  hall,  but  into  one  of  the  out-bouses, 
where  he  brought  her  brother  to  receive 
her.  He  was  manifestly  vexed  at  her  reap- 
pearance, and  scrupled  not  to  testify  his  dis- 
satisfaction ;  for  when  Wattie  told  him  how 
the  wretch  had  abused  his  sister,  and  that, 
bad  it  not  been  for  Bessie's  interference  and 
his  own,  the  lady  would  have  been  killed 
outright — 

"  Why,  Walter,  ft  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
did  not  kill  her  outright,"  said  he.  ^  What 
good  can  her  life  now  do  to  her,  or  of  what 
value  is  her  life  to  any  creature  living? 
After  one  has  lived  to  disgrace  all  connectied 
with  them,  the  sooner  they  are  taken  off  the 
better.'* 

He,  howeyer,  paid  old  Walter  down  his 
two  thousand  merks,  a  great  fortune  for 
one  like  him  in  those  days  ;  and  not  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  unnatural  story,  I  shall  only    q  LN  6' 

add,  very  shortly,  that  the  lidy  of  MHieel-       'oR  and  iepr«»ch'for  MufTerioff  her  3  B 
hope  soon  made  her  escape  once  more,  and    Thus  facrific«d:— 4o  iy  U  nhouid  he  htouglit, 


MISS 


ELEGY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
EMILY  KAY, 
f  Cemlm  fo  MUt  Rim  Gee,  tf  Ktw^ 

WHO  X.ATELT  DI«D  AT  rWELL,  AVO  WAt 
BURIBD  IV  SS8BX. 


H.  T.  FeheJLe.  netrratm; 

Sao  iiyvif»ht  of  UL,  C  havvmocb  to  cry  for, 
Bveet  MLE  K  U  never  more  ebtliCl 

O  SX  naid* !  come  hitiirr,  and  VI7, 
With  tearful  I  thb  MT  LEO. 

Without  XS  the  did  XL  alway— 

Ah  me !  It  truly  vexee  1  9  Cf 
How  aooD  M  DH  a  cftmtnn  may  DK, 

And  ooly  leave  b«hiad  XUVE! 

Wfaate  *«r  1  e  to  do  abe  did  diacharce. 

So  that  an  NMB  H  misbt  NDR  :— 
Tbt-n  Y  an  SA  write!  then  why  U  ? 

Or  with  my  briuy  tean  her  BR  BDU  J 

Whea  her  Piano-40  ahe  ^d  prrat. 

8m h  heaTenly  aounda  did  MN8.  that  atic, 
Kaoittne'  her  Q.  aoon  1  U  t  coM'eM 

Her  XLNCla  an  XTC 

Her  hair  waa  soft  aa  atlk,  not  YRfi, 
It  ^ve  BO  Q.  oor  yet  3P  to  view ; 

She  waa  not  haodnime ;  ahall  I  teU  U  IT  ? 
U  R  9  know  her  1  waa  all  80- 

L8  ab«  waa,  and  pratthnfr  like  A  J. 

O,  IittleMLErdidyou4C 
The  gtave  ahoiiid  soon  MV  V,  cold  aa  cHy, 

And  U  alMiuld  ceaae  to  B  an  NTl'  I 

White  taking  T  at  Q  with  LN  G, 
The  MT  ii^te  alte  raaa  to  pat  a  : 

IJer  dothea  canaht  ftro— no  1  again  ahall  C 
Poor  MLB,  who  now  la  dead  ms  Solon. 

in  vain  you  act  at  0 


flew,  as  hy  an  irresistihie  charm,  to  her  tor* 
mentor.  Her  friends  looked  no  more  after 
her ;  and  the  last  time  she  was  seen  alive,  it 
was  following  the  uncouth  creatnre  up  the 
water  of  Danr,  weary,  wounded,  and  lame, 
while  he  was  all  Ae  way  beating  her,  as  a 
piece  of  exeellent  amusements  A  few  days 
after  that,  her  body  was  found  among  some 
wild  haggs,  in  a  place  called  Crook-bum,  by 
a  par^  of  the  persecuted  covenanters  that 
were  in  hiding  there,  some  of  the  very  men 
whom  she  had  exerted  herself  to  destroy, 
and  who  had  been  driven,  like  David  of  old, 
to  pray  for  A  curse  and  earthly  pnnhihment 
upon  her.  They  buried  her  like  a  dog  at 
dM  Y^tU  Of  Keppel,  and  rolled  three  huge 


AndboiatU0  3BinF£G. 

Sweet  MLE  K  Into  SX  they  bore, 
Taiiing  good  care  her  mosaMent  to  Y  !•• 

And  aa  har  tomb  waa  much  %  low  B4, 
Tbey  lately  brought  rrtah  bricka  the  walli  to  1 10. 
Montfdf  Magaxine. 


COMETS. 

(From  MQncU  £$*ay  on  Comete.) 


Thb  energy  of  man's  intellectual  power  1* 
prodigious.  When  we  contemplate  the  asto^ 
tkishing  discoreries  which  this  same  pitifnl 
creature,  man,  has  effected,  concerning  the 
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movements  and  origin  of  the  lieavenl^  bo- 
dies, SB  well  as  the  extent  an4  constitution  of 
the  planetary  system,  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration.  Darting:  his  feeble  vision 
from  the  surface  of  his  own  globe,  by  means 
of  the  telescope  be  directs  his  inquiring  eye 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  creation ;  be  ex- 
amines other  worlds  moving  in  their  various 
courses,  at  almost  immeasurable  distances 
from  bis  own:  he  is  able  to  discover  the 
peculiarities  of  their  orbits,  and  even  to  ob- 
tain intelligence  respecting  their  physical 
structure,  iliose  other  bodies,  the  comets, 
which  withdraw  themselves  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  perception,  are  not  for  that  reason 
altogether  lost  to  him.  With  the  penetrat- 
ing eye  of  science  he  can  follow  them  through 
their  mazy  and  eccentric  courses,  and  exactly 
anticipate  the  period  when,  after  ages  have 
elapsed,  they  will  again  be  witnessed  by  pos- 
terity returning  to  the  centre  of  the  system. 
By  aid  of  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which 
man  by  such  means  has  acquired,  he  is  able 
to  predict  the  great  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
long  before  their  actual  occurrence ;  he  deli- 
neates the  tracks  which  the  countless  orbs 
rolling  through  space,  will  pursue  for  thou- 
sands of  years ;  and  can  predict  tliose  ter- 
rible catastrophes  arising  from  the  crush  of 
worlds,  which  will  not  only  cause  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  species,  but  disorganise  or 
alter  the  whole  fabric  of  the  system.  Thus 
winging  his  adventurous  way  upon  the  re- 
sources of  science,  and  rising  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  designs  of  Providence 
itself  concerning  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
man  nobly  vindicates  the  superiority  of  his 
lofty  character ! 

That  the  earth  we  inhabit,  has  in  some  past 
age  been  struck  by  a  comet,  seems  apparent, 
from  the  physical  revolutions  which  it  has 
undeigone.  By  an  attentive  investigation  of 
the  general  features  of  the  globe,  it  seems 
no  less  positive  that  the  collision  of  the 
comet,  by  which  these  physical  changes  were 
effected,  must  have  taken  place  somewhere 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  An  interest- 
ing point  of  consideration,  is  the  probability 
when  a  similar  catastrophe  will  again  occur. 
Of  all  the  comets  likely  to  produce  a  con- 
cussion with  our  globe,  none  seems  so  likely 
as  that  of  Encke's,  now  nightly  expected  to 
be  visible,  if  not  so  already. 

Never  removing  from  the  sun  to  a  greater 
distance  than  Pallas,  and  crossing  the  track 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
planet  below  Pallas,  more  than  sixty  times  in 
a  century,  it  is  from  this  comet  chiefly  that 
we  have  to  apprdiend  the  risk  of  a  collision. 
It  is  found  to  be  particularly  liable  to  suffer 
peiturbation  from  the  attraction  of  Mercury, 
which.it  sometimes  approaches  so  near  aa 
360,000  miles.  Concerning  its. approach  to 
our  own  planet,  Olbers  has  computed,  that 
in  the  course  of  eighty-eight  thousand  years 
this  comet  will  come  as  near  to  us  as  the 


moon ;  that  in  four  millions  of  years  it  will 
pass  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  thousancf 
seven  hundred  geographical  miles,  when,  if 
its  attraction  should  equal  that  of  the  earth, 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  win  be  elevated 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  that  is,  above  all  the 
European  mountains  except  Mont  Blanc. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andes  and  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains,  therefore,  would  alone 
be  able  to  escape  such  a  deluge,  which  would 
probably  leave  upon  our  globie  records  of  its 
occurrence,  similar  to  those  discoverable  at 
the  present  day.  After  a  lapse  of  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  millions  of  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  the  same  astro- 
nomer, an  actual  collision  will  take  place 
between  this  comet  and  the  earth,  severe 
enough  to  shatter  its  external  crust,  alter  the 
elements  of  its  orbit,  and  annihilate  the 
various  species  of  animated  beings  dwelling 
upon  its  surface.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen millions  of  years,  our  globe  will  cer- 
tainly be  smashed  by  a  comet  Encke'a 
comet  approaches  nearer  the  earth's  orbit 
than  any  other  yet  discovered;  and  hence 
the  probability  is,  that  the  fate  which  is  tbus 
demonstrated  to  be  reserved  for  our  globe, 
will  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  this  particular 
comet. 

Still,  however,  implicit  reliance  cannot  be 
attached  to  these  anticipations,  as  the  slight- 
est attraction,  which,  in  calculating  the  move- 
ments of  this  comet,  astronomers  may  chance 
to  overlook,  must  invalidate  all  their  con- 
clusions, and  render  their  predictions,  at 
once  vain  and  futile:  while  perhaps,  some 
other  comet,  among  the  many  thousands 
traversing  the  system,  and  following  an  orbit 
to  us  unknown,  may,  in  the  meanwbuUe,  come 
in  contact  with  our  globe,  and  thus,  without 
any  warning  of  its  approach,  cause  its  par- 
tisl,  or  entire  destruction,  long  before  the 
expected  period  has  arrived. 

The  writer  of  this  essay  brings  forward 
some  curious  ideas  on  comets  considered  as 
habitable  bodies ;  after  showing  that  there  is 
not  only  no  absurdity  in  the  supposition  of 
their  being  inhabited,  but  that  it  is  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

If  we  estimate  the  intelligence  of  beings 
by  the  knowledge  which  their  place  in  the 
universe  is  fitted  to  impart,  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  the  cometary  inhabitants  as  of  an 
order  even  superior  to  the  creatures  of  the 
earth.  When,  for  example,  they  find  them- 
selves passing  through  the  midst  of  the 
satellites,  those  small  bodies  which  we  can 
scarcely  discern  with  telescopes — or  when 
they  are  brought  so  close  to  the  planet  Saturn 
that  they  can  examine  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon of  his  rinffs  even  with  the  naked 
eye— or  when,  at  tne  perihelion  passage, 
they  are  able  to  observe  every  thing  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  that  great  luminary,  the 
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nysteriouB  aourCe  of  life,  and  light,  and 
eoeivy,  to  the  system — ^what  spectacles  of 
delightful  contemplation  must  they  enjoy, 
and  what  means  of  attaining  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  nature,  infinitely  greater 
than  any  which  we  shall  ever  command! 
Traversing,  as  they  do,  the  whole  extent  of 
that  system  of  which  the  earth  forms  so  in- 
significant a  member,  and  directing  their 
course  far  beyond  its  known  limits  into  those 
regions  of  space,  whose  dark  and  unfathom- 
able nature  it  will  for  ever  baffle  human 
penetration  to  explore,  the  beings  who  have 
their  abode  on  comets  must  be  familiar  with 
many  important  truths  of  which  we  can  ob- 
tain only  a  few  casual  glimpses,  and  witness 
such  glorious  and  sublime  displays  of  the 
manifold  wonders  of  creation,  as  must 
afford  to  them  the  noblest  conceptions  of 
that  Almighty  Being  by  whose  wisdom  they 
were  constructed,  tmd  by  whose  power  they 
are  still  sustained. 


HUSSAR  SONG. 
C^t  Traulaiioufnm  Gahor  DtbttnitiJ 


Mothrr!  dost  weep  that  thy  boy's  rirht  band. 
Hath  lAkrn  a  tword for  hia  father's  land! 
Mother  I  wbeic  abould  the  bnve  ooe  bo. 
Bat  in  tb«  raaka  of  bratery  T 

Mother!  and  was  it  not  sad  to  leave, 
Mine  own  sweet  maittea  alone  to  grieve  t 
Julia,  arhere  shonid  the  brave  one  be. 
But  in  the  mniu  of  bravery  ! 

Mother!  if  thou  in  death  were  laid, 
Juiift!  if  tboa  »ere  a  treaclieruus  maid; 
Oh,  then  it  were  well  tliMt  the  brave  should  be, 
In  the  front  ranks  of  bravery ! 

Mother!  my  gnardiaal  O  be  still- 
Maiden  \  let  hope  thy  boiom  fill ; 
Kind  •  and  country  !  how  sweet  to  be, 
■  Battling  for  both  in  bravery ! 

Bravery— aye— and  victory*!  hand. 
Shall  wieath  my  Saktt  with  golden  band— 
And  in  the  camp  the  shouts  shall  be, 
'  O !  how  he  fought  for  liberty ! 

Fureiin  Quarterljf  Review. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 


OEomoE  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  society  of 
*^  Friends,** or  Quakers,  was  bom  at  Drayton, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  1624. 

His  father,  who  was  a  vea^er,  and  much 
respected  among  his  neighbours  for  his  piety 
and  Tirtues,  appean  early  to  have  giTen  his 
rnaCt  mind  a  rdigious  turn  of  thinking,  and 
to  have  educated  him  in  sober  and  Tirtuous 


•  Kiral-king. 

4  Sttki— th«  French  miliUry  cap. 


manners,  and  a  gravity  of  deportment.  When 
the  young  Oeorge  was  about  nineteen,  be 
was  one  day  thrown  into  much  trouble  of 
mind,  by  observing  a  disposition  to  intemper- 
ance in  some  petsons  professing  to  be  re- 
ligious, with  whom  he  had  gone  into  an  ale- 
house for  refreshment.  During  the  following 
night  he  could  not  sleep,  but  employed  him* 
self  in  walking,  and  in  prayer.  M'hile  thus 
engaged,  his  mind  wss  wrought  into  a  per- 
suasion that  the  following  intelligenoe  was 
communicated  to  him,  as  the  command  of 
Ood — ^^  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  to- 
gether into  vanity,  and  old  people  into  the 
earth ;  and  thou  must  forsake  all,  both  young 
and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a 
stranger  unto  alL" 

Upon  this  he  immediately  broke  off  his 
familiarity  with  both  old  and  young,  quitted 
his  relations,  and  travelled  about  from  place 
to  place.  At  length  his  friends  hearing  he  was 
in  London,  persuaded  him  to  return  home, 
where  they  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  settle 
him  in  some  regular  course  of  employment. 
After  staying  some  months  with  them,  how- 
ever, he  again  embraced  his  Itinerant  mode  of 
life.  He  was  accustomed  to  fast  much  ;  and 
often  walked  abroad  in  retired  places  with  no 
other  companion  than  his  Bible.  He  would 
sometimes  sit  in  a  hollow  tree  all  day,  and 
frequently  walk  about  the  fields  in  the  night, 
like  one  possessed  of  deep  melancholy. 

Sometimes  he  employed  himself  in  going 
In  search  of  such  persons  as  were  not^  for 
their  extraordinary  piety  ;  and  of  other  times 
in  attending  meetings,  among  the  various 
professors  of  the  times.  But  he  was  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  private  advice  which  he  re- 
ceived, and  with  all  the  public  teachers  on 
whom  he  attended ;  and  after  losing  nil 
hope  of  spiritual  help  from  such  sources, 
imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice  which  said — 
*"*■  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can 
speak  to  thy  condition.** 

He  had  now  given  up  all  public  attend- 
ance in  the  churches,  and  entertained  a  con- 
viction that  a  learned  education  in  the  uni- 
versities was  no  qualification  for  a  minister, 
that  the  maintenance  of  separate  ministers 
was  not  warranted  by  the  precepts,  or  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  his  apostles — that  God' 
who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell  in  temples 
made  with  hands— «nd  that  people  should 
receive  the  inward  divine  teach&g  of  the 
Lord,  and  take  that  for  their  rule.  Towards 
the  end  of  1647,  ^^  conceived  himself  called 
to  propagate  the  opinions  he  had  embraced, 
and  commenced  public  teacher  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Duckenfield,  and  Manchester. 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  various 
counties,  enforcing  his  principles,  and  in- 
veighing  against  injustice,  drunkenness,  and 
other  prevuent  vices  of  the  age.  About  this 
time  he  apprehended  that  the  Lord  had  for- 
bidden  him  to  take  off  his  hat  to  any  one, 
high  or  low ;  that  he  was  also  required  to 
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... ,  i  ta  iIm  ptople  witboiit  dUtinctioo.  in  the 
Umgui^e  of  «'  thou"  and  '<  th«e ;"  that  he 
was  ftot  to  bid  people  good*monow,  or  good- 
jiighft;  nor  to  bend  hii  knee  to  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  nation,  nor  to  take  an  oath 
on  the  mo9t  aolcmn  occasion.  He  frequently 
met  with  much  ill  treatment  and  perse- 
jCtttion  ui  the  course  of  the  dissemination  of 
his  opinions,  but  the  cruel  usage  he  endured, 
served  not  to  damp  his  zeaL  Despite  the 
violent  opposiuion  which,  as  he  grew  into 
notice,  he  encountered  £Dom  the  press  and  the 
pulpit,  he  drew  over  great  numbers  to  em- 
brace  his  opinions.  These  he  regularly  me» 
thodized  as  far  as  he  could  into  a  society. 
George  Fox,  though  an  illiterate  man,  was 
not  deficient  in  sound  natural  abilities ;  and 
was  particularly  convenHUit  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. Of  his  piety,  sincerity,  and  purity  of 
intention,  he  afforded  throughout  his  labori* 
ous  life  abundant  evid^ice.  The  celebrated 
WUUam  Penn  says,  that  he  was  a  man  whom 
God  endued  ^'with  a  clear  Mid  wonderful 
depth— ft  disocmer  of  other  men*s  spizitSi 
and  very  much  a  master  of  his  own ;  that  he 
had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  hut  that  above  all  he  excelled  in 
prayer.  The  reverence  and  solenmity  of  his 
address  and  behaviour,  ftnd  tlu  fewness  and 
fulness  of  his  words,  often  struck  sCraageia 
with  admiration."  He  also  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  his  meekness,  humility,  and  mode* 
■ation,  and  says — ^'  that  he  was  civil  beyond 
all  forms  of  breeding  in  his  behaviour,  vezy 
temperate,  eating  little,  and  sleeping  less, 
although  a  bulky  person.*' — The  denomi* 
nation  of  Quakers  was  first  applied  to  Fox 
«nd  his  followers,  as  a  tenn  of  scorn  at 
Derby,  either  on  account  of  the  great  agita- 
tion and  trembling  which  it  is  said  usually 
attended  the  delivery  of  his  addresses,  or 
because  that,  when  brought  before  the  legal 
ftuthorities,  which  he  frequently  was  on 
charges  of  blasphemy,  heresy,  &c  &c.  he 
always  exhorted  the  magistrates,  and  other 
penons  present,  to  treiMe  at  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

Fox,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
visited  America,  and  several  parts  of  the 
Continent.  He  died  in  London,  in  1600,  in 
Ae  67  th  year  of  his  age. 


INDIAN  SERVANTS. 


A  Bengal  officer,  except  when  on  active 
service,  leads  an  idle  and  luxurious  life.  He 
has  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  entirely  at 
his  own  disposal,  and  is  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  menials.  Many  of  our  countrynien  at 
home  are  apt  to  listen  with  incredulous  won- 
der to  the  accounts  that  are  given  them  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  Indian  servants  ; 
but  if  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 


system  of  C<tfi0,  which  h«s  so  lox>%  been  the 
curse  of  India,  they  would  cease  to  marvel  at 
the  extent  of  a  domestic  estabUslmient  in 
BengaL  At  Madras,  where  religious  dis- 
tinctions are  less  insisted  on,  the  Si^rvants  are 
less  numerous  and  more  active  and  efficient. 
A  Madras  officer  is  satisfied  with  an  esta^. 
bKshment  that  would  excite  the  surprise  and 
contempt  of  the  Bengallees.  On  his  first 
arrival  in  Calcutta,  an  Englishman,  if  he 
has  no  friend  to  meet  and  advise  him,  is 
soon  pounced  upon  by  some  plausible  Sircar, 
who  professes  his  readiness  to  furnish  him 
with  servants,  to  assist  him  .in  the  purd^ue 
of  his  furniture,  and  svperinHod  his  house- 
hold. In  point  of  CaUe  the  Sircars  are  very 
respectable,  but  their  dishonesty  is  notorious. 
As  tliey  usually  both  speak  and  write  En- 
glish, and  possess  much  tact  aad  information, 
they  contrive  to  render  themselves  extremely 
useful  in  the  capacity  of  intetpreters,  secre- 
taries, and  general  agents.  In  fact,  until 
the  stranger  acquires  some  little  knowledge 
of  the  native  languages,  their  attendance, 
though  it  is  dearly  purchased,  is  a  necessary 
eviL  In  the  course  of  a  single  day,  the 
Sircar  will  procure  a  decent  set  of  servants, 
and  piit  a  house  in  tolerable  order.  He 
makes  no  demand  for  any  r^ular  salary  or 
remuneration,  but  receives  a  considerable 
gratuity  from  every  servant  he  introduces  to 
a  situation,  and  is  entitled  to  a  doostoorie  or 
centage  from  the  tradespeople  upon  every 
article  that  is  purchased.  He  takes  espcdal 
care  also  to  charge  his  employer  twice  the 
actual  cost,  and  consequentlv  makes,  in  the 
end,  a  prodigious  profit  of  bis  agency.  If 
his  master  is  only  a  subaltern  officer,  the  list 
of  servants  that  he  has  to  procure  for  him, 
thougb  it  might  surprise  an  untravelled  Lou. 
doner,  is  comparatively  very  limited.  It 
may  be  as  wdl  perhaps  to  enumerate  them, 
premising  that  the  following  scale  is  actually 
a  fair  average  of  moderate  dopiestic  esubUidi. 
ments  in  Binigal  :— 

1.  A  Khousama,  or  butler. 

2.  A  Kitmutgar,  or  Uble  attendant. 

3.  A  Masaulcnee, toclean  platesaod knives 
and  forks,  and  to  run  with  a  lamp  before  the 
carriage  or  palanquin  at  night. 

4.  A  Babachee^  or  cook. 

5.  An  Aubdar,  or  water-cooler. 

6.  A  Bahrie  Wallah,  or  shepherd  (m 
every  officer  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
keeps  a  flock  of  shem  and  goats). 

7.  A  Moor^eeWaUah,  or  poultry  keeper. 

8.  A  Durzee,  or  tailor  (who  has  generally 
also  an  assistant  or  two). 

10.  Two  Dobins,  or  wwtherroeo. 

11.  A  Sirdar  Bearer,  or  valet. 

12.  A  Mate  Bearer,  or  und«r-valet« 

18.  Six  Palanquin  Beweia. 

19.  A  Syce,  or  groom. 

20.  A  Ohauscaut,  or  grass-cutter. 

21.  A  Bheestie,  or  water-carrier. 
28.  A  Malce,  or  gardener. 
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23.  A  duhie,  or  tent  lenrBnt. 

24.  A  HookAh  Bafd«r,  ox  hookah  keeper 
and  atteDdant. 

26.  A  Chuprassee,  or  letter  carrier. 

26.  A  Cbokedar,  or  watchman,  to  guard 
the  house  at  night,  as  all  doors  are  left  wide 
open  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat. 

27.  And  lastly,  a  Mater,  or  Bweeper^'whp 
is  a  person  of  the  lowest  gnde,  and  cleans  or 
dears  away  those  things  which  no  other 
serrant  can  touch  without  the  loss  of  caste. 

Here  are  twenty-seven  servants  for  a  steady 
bachelor  1  A  dashing  youth  would  require 
nearly  as  many  again,  aiA  would  also  k  mar- 
ried nian ;  and  even  uMMrned  civUiam  and 
officers  of  rank  would  have  at  least  three 
times  the  number.  Most  of  these  servants 
are  Hindoos,  the  rest  are  Mussulmans—. 
London  IVeekfy  Review. 


THE  OHIO. 


nalia  of  a  farm-yard,  the  ploughs,  waggons, 
pigs,  children,  and  poultry,  carelessly  distri 
buted,  gave  to  the  whole  more  the  appearance 
of  a  permanent  residence,  than  of  a  caravan 
of  adventurers  seeking  a  home.  A  reiipect^ 
able  looking  old  lady,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  was  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  cabins  employed  in  knitting; 
another  female  was  at  the  wash-tub;  ue 
men  were  chewing  their  tobacco,  with  at 
much  complacency  as  if  they  had  been  in 
"  the  land  of  steady  habits,''  |ind  the  various 
family  avocations  seemed  to  go  on  like  ck)ck* 
work.  In  this  manner  these  people  travel  at 
a  slight  expense.  They  bring  their  own 
provisions ;  their  raft  floats  with  the  current ; 
and  honest  Jonathan,  surrounded  with  his 
scolding,  grunting,  squalling,  and  neighing 
dependents,  floats  to  the  point  proposed  wixh- 
out  leaving  his  own  fire-side;  and  on  his 
arrival  there,  may  step  on  shore  with  his 
house,  and  commence  business,  like  a  certain 
grave  personage,  who,  on  his  marriage  with 
a  rich  widow,  said  he  had  *'  nothing  to  do 
but  to  walk  in  and  hang  up  his  hat.** — Letters 
from  the  West. 


It  is  worth  a  voyage  down  the  Ohio  to  pan 
the  rapids.  They  are  two  miles  in  length, 
with  a  descent  of  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half 
io  that  distance,  and  are  formed  by  ledges  of 
rock,  which  extend  quite  across  the  river. 
The  nirrent  is  said  to  have  an  average  velo- 
city of  thirteen  miles  Mn  hour,  .which  of 
coarse  is  increased  or  diminished  by  high  or 
low  water. 

As  vou  approach  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
the  nughty  stream  rolls  on  in  a  smooth  un- 
broken sheet,  increasing  in  velocity  as  you 
advance.  The  business  of  preparation  creates 
a  sense  of  impending  danger  :  the  pilot,  sta- 
tioned on  the  deck,  assumes  command ;  a 
firm  and  skilful  helmsman  guides  the  boat ; 
the  oars  strongly  manned,  are  vigorously 
plied  to  give  the  vessel  a  momentum  greater 
than  that  of  the  current,  without  which  the 
helm  would  be  inefficient.  The  utmost 
silence  prevails  among  the  crew ;  but  the  ear 
is  stunned  with  the  sound  of  rushing  waters: 
and  the  sight  of  waves  dashino;-,  and  foaming, 
and  whiiiing  among  the  rocks  and  eddies 
below,  is  grand  and  fearful.  The  boat 
advances  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the 
head  of  thechannd— <*  takes  the  Chut^'^and 
seefcns  no  longer  manageable  among  the  angry 
cnirents,  whose  foam  dashes  upon  her  deck, 
hot  in  a  few  moments  she  emerges  from 
thdr  power,  and  rides  again  in  serene 
waters. 

To-day  we  passed  two  large  rafts  lashed 
together,  by  which  simple  conveyance  several 
families  from  New  England  were  transport- 
ing themselves  and  their  property  to  the  land 
of  promise  in  the  western  woods.  Each 
raft  was  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  with  a 
small  house  erected  on  it ;  and  on  each  was 
a  stack  of  hay,  round  whkh  several  horses 
and  cows  were  feedingy  while  the  parmpher- 


GLORIES  OF  THE  LAW. 


In  a  late  amusing  publicatk>n  of  Csharle 
Btltler*s,  he  mentions  some  astonishing  in- 
stances of  legal  absurdity.  A  gentleman 
having  six  estates,  wished  to  settle  one  on 
each  of  his  sons,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies 
respectively,  with  what  lawyer's  term  ctmv 
remainders  between  them,  where  on  failure 
of  issue  in  one  line,  the  estate  passes  to  the 
other  branches;  Mr.  Butler,  being  directed 
to  prepare  the  deed,  conceived  at  first  that 
one  proviso  would  be  sufficient:  he  then 
thought  six  would  do;  but  on  examining 
more  minutely  how  many  clauses  would  be 
requisite  to  legally  express  the  whole  settle- 
ment, he  found  Uiat  it  would  require  720, 
being  every  possible  combination  of  the  num- 
her  six— 1  X2X3X4X5X  6  =  720 — 
The  other  example  is  still  more  striking. 
Ten  gentlemen,  partners  in  a  mining  com- 
pany, wished  to  provide  by  deed,  that  if  any 
one  of  the  number  advanced  money  to  any 
of  the  others,  it  should  be  considered  a  sort 
of  mortgage  on  the  borrower's  share,  and 
have  preference  to  all  subsequent  chaiges. 
The  number  of  contracts  necessary  to  make 
this  provision  with  the  due  legal  accuracy, 
were  found  to  amount  to  3,628,800,  being  all 
possible  combinations  of  10.  On  each  of 
these  clauses  the  benevolence  of  government 
has  imposed  a  stamp  duty  of  25/, ;  so  tliat 
the  whole  duty  would  have  amounted  to 
90,720,000/.  Ninety  millions  of  stamp-duty 
on  a  single  and  simple  deed!  Well  might 
Fbrtescue  write  a  laborious  treatise,  **I>e 
laudibus  Legnm  Anglias." 
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Origin  6f  the  Word  FvW.— Inattention  to 
the  principle  that  the  sound  of  words  is  no 
indication  of  the  sense,  has  betrayed  Home 
Tooke  into  many  errors:— Thus  he  derives 
"  field"  from  felled^  that  is,  a  piece  of  ground 
m  which  the  wood  is  felled ;  whereas  we 
oonceiTe  it  is  a  corruption  of  euUiis;  as  if 
fultus^  fvdd^  fields  u  e.  a  cultivated  piece  of 
ground,  precisely  In  the  same  way  as  x^««* 
.  became  ^s,  and  x*^**?  /*'»  gall  •  •  l^ReesU 
Cpclopcedia^  Art,  Grammar. 

Early  Wit  of  Goldsmith — A  large  com- 
pany of  young  people  of  both  sexes  were 
one  evening  assembled  at  the  house  of  Gold, 
smith's  uncle,  with  whom  he  resided.  The 
embryo  poet,  then  but  nine  years  old,  was 
required  to  dance  to  a  youth  playing  on  the 
fiddle.  As  he  was  but  newly  recovered  from 
the  small  pox,  with  traces  of  which  he  was 
much  disfigured,  as  wdl  as  being  a  child  of 
a  thick,  short,  figure,  the  musician  very 
ardily,  as  he  supposed,  compared  him  to 
^sop  dancing;  and  still  harping  on  this 
idea,  whidi  he  conceived  to  be  very  bright, 
he  had  the  laugh  turned  completely  against 
him,  by  young  Goldsmith  stopping  shprt  in 
the  dance,  wiUi  this  retort.* 

"  Our  hei-ald  hath  proclairo*d  this  mviog. 
See  £s(»p  daucing,  and  bis  monkey  pwying/* 

Anecdote  q/*  Blumenbaeh, — When  Blu. 
menbach,  the  celebrated  German  professor  of 
Natural  History,  was  engaged  in  a  journey 
to  England,  fi>r  his  benefit  as  a  man  of 
science,  George  III.,  who  loved  his  Hano- 
verian subjects,  invited  him  to  take  tea  at 
Windsor.  It  was  natuial  that  the  king 
should  exult  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the 
admiration  which  his  Continental  professor 
must  feel  at  the  vastness  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis, and  the  wonders  it  contained. 
^^  Now  teU  me,'*  said  the  monarch,  fami- 
liarly, ^^  of  all  that  you  have  ever  seen  in  my 
capital,  what  has  most  surprised  you  ?** — 
^*'The  kangaroo,**  replied  Blumenbach 
promptly ;  for  that  singular  animal  bad  then 
for  the  first  time  been  brought  from  Austra- 
lasia. 

The  Tea-leaf. — The  tea-leaf  is  plucked 
from  the  plant  by  the  manufacturers  at  three 
periods  during  the  spring ;  which  crops  they 
call,  in  their  technical  phrase,  the  head,  or 
first  spring,  the  second  spring,  and  the  third 
spring.  Tlie  quality  of  the  tea  varies  ac- 
cording  to  the  time  of  plucking.  The  young 
and  tender  leaves  of  course  make  finer  tea 
than  the  tough  and  old  odes. — Atiaiio 
Journal, 

rocotfuxfion. --Professor  Miller,  of  Wash, 
ington,  states  from  his  own  personal  know- 


ledge, that  after  vaccination,  as  the  little 
pits  or  depressions  in  the  cicatrix  gradually, 
wear  away,  and  become  obliterated,  the  in. 
dividual  is  liable  to  be  infected  with  the 
small-pox,  unless  re-vaccinated.  The  period 
occupied  in  the  obliterating  process  he  found 
to  differ  in  different  persons;  in  "some  he 
had  found  it  to  be  five,  eight,  nine,  and  in 
others  even  thirty  years.  The  indentations 
in  the  greater-  number  of  cases  continue 
throughout  life ;  where  this  is  the  case,  he 
considers  the  constitution  perfectly  safe,  but 
that  in  proportion  as  the  obliteration  goes  on, 
the  protection  of  the  vaccine  power  is  lost. 
Dr.  Gregory  coincides  with  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Miller.  He  considers,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  vaccination  wear  out  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  protective  power 
diminishes ;  and  that  as  life  advances,  there 
is  a  stronger  disposition  to  take  the  disease.. 
He  looks  upon  the  average  time  of  the  pro- 
tective vaccine  power  wearing  out  to  be 
under  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  con- 
ceives that  those  who  are  vaccinated  during 
the  first  ten  years  to  be  more  safe  than  such 
as  undergo  it  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Mr.  Burnet,  however,  whose  experience 
relative  to  vaccination  is  very  extensive,  by 
no  means  agrees  with  the  above  state- 
ment. In  the  Institution  at  Broad-street, 
where,  he  avers,  during  the  last  year,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  persons  have  been  vac- 
cinated,  a  very  trifling  number  took  the  dis. 
ease  again ;  lliose  who.  did  were  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  nay,  of  ten  years*  He  has 
known  patierits  labouring  under  vaccination , 
and  smaU-poz  at  the  same  time ;  othen  to 
have  small-pox  while  the  indentations  were 
perfectly  distinct  in  the  vaccine  cicatrix. 
This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  very  few, 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  uke 
the  disease  after  vaccination,  and  that  where 
such  is  the  case  it  is  owing  to  idiosyncrasy 
of  habit. 

Many  conflicting  opinions  are  entertained 
on  this  important  subject,  and  practitioners 
have  been  charged  with  blame,  after  they 
have  vaccinated,  for  not  thorouglUy  sat  s-  . 
fying  themselves  that  the  operation  is  perfcot 
and  complete.  In  numy  cases,  they  are  con- 
tent  to  be  told  by  nurses,  or  any  person  in. 
attendauoe,  thai,  after  vaccination,  inflamma- 
tion has  taken  place,  a  crust  appeared,  and 
the  subject  doing  well.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  way  to  enable  persons  fairly  to  estimate 
the  effects  and  worth  of  vaccination. 

Bucharest. — The  town  of  Bucharest,  the 

capita]  of  VVallachia,  has  a  very  interesting 

appearance  to  a  traveller  coning  from  Tur- 

,  key.    The  streets  ate  rude,  the  houses  laigs. 
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mid  -Um  pi^lk  bufldiagt  idmost  roagnificunt. 
Ai  you  approach  it,  it  haa  the  aspect  of  a 
Euiepeaa  and  a  Christian  city.  It  i«  said 
to  oontain  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
upwards  of  three  hundred  churches.  The 
principal  streets  are  covered  longltudinallv 
with  thick  planks  of  wood,  upon  which 
horses,  cairiages,  waggons  ,and  foot  pasaengexs 
mte  constantly  to  be  seen  posing  and  repass-. 
ins.  The  streets  have  no  names,  but  gene- 
nUy  bear  some  arbitrary  distinction  among 
the  inhabitants,  as  Great  Bridge,  Main- 
atzeei,  English,  French-street,  &.c  according 
aa  th^  are  the  residence  of  the  consuls  of 
these  nations.  .  Most  person^,  even  in  the. 
middle  ranks  of  life,  ride  in  thsb:  carriages  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  a  motley  cavalcade  of 
different  nations  taking  an  airing  in  equip- 
Mws  constmcted  variously,  after  uie  fasnions 
<n  Xiondon,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  St  Peters- 
burgh*  The  buildings  are  all  covered  with 
ahinglet,  very  neatly  arranged  in  the  manner  of 
skUtes,  and  painted  of  a  slate  colour,  so  that, 
ai  a  distance,  you  would  imagine  the  roofs. 
to  be  actually  composed  of  that  materiaL 

Living  is  very  cheap  in  Bucharest.  The 
price  of  meat  is  twelve  paras  the  oka,  or  three- 
pence for  2}  pounds ;  of  a  good  turkey,  two 
piastres  (twenty pence),  or  sixty  pszas  (fifteen 
pence) ;  of  a  fowl,  fifteen  to  twenty  paxas. ' 
Six  horses,  it  is  said,  may  be  kept  at  a  oost 
not  exceeding  20/.  per  annum !  Servants* 
wages  are  from  twelve  to  fi&een  piastres  a 
nonth.  Hoose  rent  ^peais  4o  be  the  dearest 
article ;  9  small  house  rents  at  1 80Q  piastresv 
or  75/. ;  and  there  are  some  a^  6000  piastres 
per  annum.  This  is  dearer  than  at  Con- 
atantinople,  where  house  rent  is  the  article  of. 
which  people  principally  complain.  Bucha- 
rest is  reckoned  unhealthy;  many  of  the 
medical  men  are  Germans.  A  report  w^ 
current  at  this  place,  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  buiH  an  extensive  town  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Danube,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Pruth ;  that  the  money  for  this  under* 
takii^  was  to  be  furnished  by  a  rich  Ar- 
menian, who  found  it  convenient  to  emigrate, 
with  hu  pioperty,  from  Turkey ;  and  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  bestow  on 
hizB  a  opnsiderable  tract  of  land  for  the  |itc 
of  the  intended  city. 

The  Thermometer, — There  a^e  three  In- 
atruments  in  common  use  bearing  the  name 
of  Tbermometer,  or  Heat  Mea$wr§^  which, 
thoo^  fliS  conairucted  on  the  siMoae  principle, 
▼is.  00  the  chan^  of  bulk  which  bodies  un- 
dergo by  aUerstions  of  temperatuje.  difier 
matarially  f^om  each  other  in  the  gradn^tion 
ei  their  respective  scales. 

1.  Baniel  Gabrid  Fahrenheit,  a  native  of 
Daotlic,  its  reputed  Inventor,  has  lent  his 
name  t0  A|tt  used  In  this  country,  in  North 
Amwto,  and  in  Holland. 

2.  ]R(eiMimiAT*s  Thermometer,  though  now . 
not  qindi  used  except  in  Spain,  an4  some 
other  CoBtio^Qtid  States,  is  entitled  to  atCen- 
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tioa»  M  lupplyiflg  nS'Whh  the  tenna  in  which 
numerous  an4  very  valuable  observations  and. 
experiments  are  recorded. 

3.  The  Thermometerof  Celsius— the  7%^. 
momeire  Centigrade  of  the  French  chemists— 
differs,  but  little  from  that  of  Reaumur. 

The  confusion  and  embaorassroent  which, 
are  produced  by  this  difference  in  the  gra-. 
duation  of  so  popular  an  instrument,  seem  to, 
render  a  universal  thermometer  almost  as 
desirable  an  object  as  a  universal  language. 
In  the  absence  of  this  desideratum,  we  have,, 
for  the  use  of  those  readers  of  French  ot^ 
German  books,  who  have  no  dpubt  been  often' 
frequently  misled  or  arrested  in  th^  ptp., 
gress  by  conflicting  quotations  of  the  d^eees 
of  heat — constructed  the  fallowing  table,  and, 
annexed  a  rule,  by  wbich  the  d^greea  of 
Reaumur  and  Celsius  may  with  the  greatest, 
facility  in  all  cases  be  reduced  to  tAose  of« 
Fahrenheit 


«> 

^ 

. 

*s 

1 

1 

m 

j 

1 

1 
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20 

25 

■% 

80 

100 
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16 
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68 
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95 

203 

12 

15 

59 

72 

90 

194 

8 

10 

50 

68 

85 

185 

4 

5 

41 

64 

80 

176 

0 

0 

32 

60 

75 

167 

Freezing  points.] 

56 

70 

158 

.4 

.5 

28 

52 

65 

149 

.8 

•10 

14 

48 

60 

144 

.12 

.15 

5 

44 

55 

131 

.16 

.20 

.4 

40 

50 

122 

.20 

.25 

.13 

36 

45 

113 

.24 

.30 

.22 

32 

40 

104 

.28 

.35 

.31 

28 

35 

95 

.32 

.40 

.40 

24 

30 

86 

.36 

.45 

.49 

Ruie, To  convert  degrees  of  Reaumur 

into  those  of  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9, 
divide  by  4,  and  add  or  subtract  32  from  the 
quotient,  as  the  degrees  are  positive  or  ne- 
gative.   Thus, 

28^X9                       ->28»X9 
+32=195  and ,— 32=-31 

4  4 

And,  to  convert  degrees  of  Celsius  into  those 
of  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5, 
and  add  or  subtract  32  from  the  quotient,  aa 
the  degrees  are  positive  or  negative.  Thus, 
3fi«x9  -35«X.9 
.+32=95  and     ■  —32=:— 31 , 

5  5 
-JCoadioii  Weekly  Review. 

Publie  Singera.^The  applause  that  a. 
shiger  sets  for  going  through  a  song  in  a 
state  of  indisposition,  often  induces  those 
who  are  sound,  both  wind  and  limb,  to 
feign  tibeniiselvrs  iU.  The  Annie  actor  who 
has  finight  with  hii  wife  after  iSama  is  in 
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b'ad  case  to  amnse  the  public  at  leren  o*dock, 
yet  he  must  put  on  his  best  faee.  Authors 
must  be  in  perpetual  health.  Why  then 
lAlould  extra  sympathy  be  extecded  to  singers, 
l^ho  cost  us  more  money  P  We  will  tell  the 
raider  what  is  generally  the  ainger^s  object 
in  prefacing  her  perfbnnance  with  an  apology 
fbr  illness — either  that  she  may  get  more 
8n)plause  than  she  otherwise  expects,  or  that 
she  ftiaff  sing  softly,  because  she  does  not 
know  two  bars  of  her  song.  We  actually 
o^ce  heard  the  first  air  in  Guy  Mannering 
softly  swig  by  a  celebrated  Lucy  Bertram, 
who  wait^  for  the  chord  in  the  band  before 
Ae  knew  what  was  to  come  next — Atlas, 

The  Mahrattas.^The  Mahrattas  of  the 
north  of  India,  in  their  lawless  irruptions  on 
neighbouring  states,  exhibit  themselves  as 
the  most  rapacious  plunderers.  Their  pre- 
datory habits  are  quite  proverbiaL  '  A  Mah- 
ratta  army  generally  desolates  the  countries 
through  which  It  passes,  on  either  side  its 
route.  Plundering  as  they  move  along,  they 
aeize  either  by  violence  or  treachery  on  every 
thing  that  is  valuable.  It  is  remarked  by 
tliose  well  acquainted  with  the  Mahratta 
tongue,  that  the  language  itself  is  descriptive 
of  their  manners  and  habits,  no  other  abound- 
ing in  audi  copious,  and  definite  expressions 
for  booty  and  plunder. 

IJoyd*s  CoJfbe-House.^Thk  famous  es- 
tablishment bears  the  name  of  a  man,  who, 
near  a  centunr  ago,  kept  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment, at  which  the  London  merchants  as- 
sembled in  such  numbers  that  it  came  to  be 
a  sort  of  exchange,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able business.  Upon  the  erection  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  the  meeting  of  merchants 
was  transferred  to  that  building;  and,  in 
compliment  to  their  former  ho8t»  an  associ- 
ation was  organized  under  the  title  of  the 
Subscribers  tp  Lloyd^s  Coffee-house.  The 
whole  number  of  associates  has,  at  some 
times,  amounted  to  about  2000.  Any  one 
desirous  of  becoming  a  subscnber,  must  be 
recommended  by  aix  members,  and  then  his 
application  may  come  before  the  committee, 
who,  after  further  scrutiny,  admit  him,  if 
they  think  proper,  to  this  sort  of  mercantile 
legion. of  honour.  A  heavy  admittance  fee 
is  required,  which,  with  yearly  and  other 
contributions,  make  up  a  very  rich  fund, 
from  whidi  the  company  defiray  their  heavy 
expenses,  and  are  able  to  bestow  largesses  on 
individuals  or  associations  which  have  re- 
commended themselves  to  favour;  as,  for 
instance,  upon  captains  of  vessels  who  have 
displayed  extraordinary  skill  or  presence  of 
mind  in  dangerous  circumstances,  Marinern' 
Hospitals,  &C.  The  principal  transactions 
relate  to  insurance ;  the  ordinary  business  of 
exchange,  so  far  as  relates  to  sales  of  mer- 
chandise,  being  transacted  on  the  floor  below. 
There  having  been  until  recently  only  two 
chartered  Marine  Insurance  Companies  in 
London,  and  they  less  poptUtt  than  private 


underwTCiert,  most  of  the  conomercial  rist^ 
of  London,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  king* 
dorri,  and  no  ranall  part  of  those  of  the  whole, 
world,  indeed,  has  been  thrown  into  th« 
hands  of  the  subscribers  at  Lloyd's — an  im- 
mense business  truly.  The  business  is  trans- 
acted through  the  medimm  of  insurance 
bfokers,  who,  either  with  a  memorai^duai 
of  the  risk,  or  with  a  policy  drawn  out^ 
go  round  to  the  underwriters,  who  are  usa- 
ally  seated  each  in  his  accustomed  box. 
These  brokers  are  agents  for  the  assured,  ad- 
justing and  paying  thdr  losses,  and  for  the 
underwriters  also,  crediting  them  with  pre- 
miums, and  charging  them  with  losses  s 
thus  holding  large  capitals  in  their  hands,  for 
which  they  account  at  stated  periods.  The 
association  has  its  secretary,  and  other  appro- 
priate officers  and  servanu  at  boQiie,  and 
agenu  in  all  paru  of  the  world,  who  are  em-' 
ployed  to  furnish  intelligeDee,  and  assist 
vessels  in  distress,  take  care  of  wrecks,  &c 
From  its  correspondence  is  weekly  made  up 
and  published  a  small  sheet,  which  is  de- 
nominated Lloyd's  List,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed among  shipping  merchants.  The 
subscribers  have  frequent  communications 
with  the  British  government,  by  which  they 
are  treated  with  great  respect,  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  often  making  their  secretary  the 
medium  of  publication  for  any  new  r^^ula- 
tions  relative  to  shipping.  As  to  the  cofiee^ 
there  is  plenty  of  it  not  far  off. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Poet  ki  the  Reign  of 
Charles  //. — "  I  remember  plain  John  Dry- 
den  (before  he  paid  his  court  with  attaeess  to 
the  great)  in  one  uniform  cTotUag  ofNorwich 
drugget.  I  have  eaten  tarts  with  him  and 
Madame  Reeve  at  the  Mulberry-garden. 
Posterity  is  absolutely  mistaken  as  to  that 
great  maA  ;  though  forced  to  be  a  satirist,  he 
was  the  mildest  creature  breathing,  and  the 
readiest  to  help  the  young  and  deserving; 
though  his  comedies  are  horribly  full  of  double 
entendresj  yet  it  was  owing  to  false  com- 
plaisance for  a  dissolute  age.  He  was  in  com- 
pany  the  modestest  man  that  ever  conversed." 

New  London  Bridge, — The  following  ac- 
curate account  of  the  dimensions  of  Uiis  bridge 
is  taken  from'  the  Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge.  Span  of  the  centre  arch,  150  feet- 
rise,  2tl  feet  6  inches ;  piers  to  ditto,  24  fee^ 
Second  and  fourth  arches,  140  feetF— rise,  27 
feet  0  inches ;  piers  to  ditto,  22  feet  Land 
arches,  130  feet— rise,  24  feet  6  inches. 
Abutment  at  the  base,  73  feet.  Total  width 
of  water-way,  690  feet ;  length  of  the  bridge, 
including  the  abutments,  782 feet ;  width  from 
outside  tooutsideof  the  parapet,  66  feet ;  width 
of  the  carriage-way,  36  feet,  and  of  each  foot- 
path, 9  feet;  and  tlie  total  height  of  the  bridge 
on  the  eastern  side,  at  low  water,  60  feet. 

Raining  Trees.—-ln  the  andent  histories  of 
tiivellers  in  America,  and  also  by  Th^vet  in 
his  Cosmographia,  menKon  is  made  of  a  tree 
whidi  attracted  the  clouds  from  the  hedkvi^ 
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and  tawuPCTted  diem  inlo  nii|^  in  tht  dfy 
detortiL  Thcie  reUtioDt  have  been  conskkrcd 
M  frbleft.  There  has  Utdy  been  found  In 
Bfufl,  •  tree,  the  young  branches  of  which 
drop  water,  and  which  falls  like  a  shower. 
This  tree,  to  which  Leander  has  giYcn  tfao 
name  of  cubea  /uoMea,  is  transftirred  by 
Jf  •  DecandoUe  to  the  genus  ^mtalpima  (plu. 
Tioaa),  in  his  Prodromus,  voL  ii.  Also, 
many  Tegetables,  as  the  eakmnu  rokmg^  and 
tender  cUmbing  plants,  the  Tine,  and  other 
twigs,  at  the  season  of  si^,  weep  abundantly, 
poidailarly  when  they  an  cut.— Jotir.  de 
Phmr,  Ann,  PhiL 

The  Loeiu$^^n  Persia  and  Anbia,  the 
locust  b  used  as  food,  a  number  of  the  in- 
aecu  being  (Hed  till  their  legs  and  wings  fall 
<iff,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sold  in  the  mar. 
iLeta,  and  eaten  with  nailk  and  dates,  or  sea-. 
aoned  with  salt  and  8pi€es.-^/'or6e4*<  Oru 
€nlalMem.L4e. 

Letters  from  Hungary  say,  that  a  mathe- 
matidan  at  Presbun,  has  disooYered  the 
grand  secret  of  conducting  an  air-balloon 
through  the  air  at  wiU.  His  name,  we  un« 
derstand,  is  Joseph  MulleSi 

Chinese  Cometfy.-^The  indelicacy  which 
prerails  on  the  Chinese  stage  is  no  leas  re- 
markable than  the  contempt  of  thnr  drama- 
tists fpr  the  Three  Unities.  De  Guignes 
mentiona  a  piece,  in  which  the  heroine—*'  de- 
vini  groete  et  aecoucha  swr  It  th^dtre  d*un 
enfantr^VayMge  i  Peking^  ttnne  U.  p.  34. 

Fattening  wUhtmt  Food, — Solomon  saySy 
that  "  a  merry  heart  doetli  good  like  a  me- 
dicine ;  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones" 
— the  origin,  no  doubt,  of  our  common  pro- 
rerb— "  Laugh  and  grow  fat."  There  is 
nothing,  however,  fattens  faster  than  flagel- 
lation with  green  nettles,  a  fact  said  to  be 
well  known  to  hired  nurses,  who  wish  their 
infant  charges  to  look  plump.— Fic^  Mei- 
honiut  de  rUtUitd  de  la  Ftn^elL 

Biblical  Ditcoverf. — ^An  miportantand  in- 
teresting discovery  m  Biblical  Literature  hat 
Been  recently  obtained,  which  will  eicite  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  and  man  of  letters, 
it  is  the  Book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  8  c,  and  2d  Samuel,  1  c.  This 
ancient  work  was  obtained  at  an  immense 
expense  by  Akurim,  the  most  eminent  man 
of  his  time,  from  the  city  of  Gazan,  in 
Persia,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sen-ed  from  the  period  of  the  Je\v*8  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  having  been 
taken  by  Cyrus  into  his  own  country.— 
Bristol  Gazette. 

Twilight  ilfiMtc.— To  insure  the  full  effecU 
of  music,  twilight  is,  perhaps,  indispensable, 
because,  in  the  balance  of  nervous  affections, 
the  optic  and  auditory  nerve  cannot  stand 
simultaneous  excitement.  The  brain  cannot 
Itear  two  enjoyments  at  once.  We  must  also 
be  at  some  distance  (at  least  a  foot)  from 
taj  other  body,  insulated  in  and  surrounded 
by  a  mqslcal  atmosphere.    The  anunal  best 


of  other  persons  destroys  musical  ddight — 
Cottugno, 

A  ntodest  BdUem^yJ^  advise  our  sub- 
scribers to  buy  a  portfolio  fot  the  Yanhee 
(and  why  not  for  The  JEsptractorfJf  or  to 
make  something  of  the  sort  for  themselvea» 
out  of  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  or  thio 
board,  with  straps  over  the  bark,  or  a  bit  of 
doth,  nailed  so  sf  to  secure  the  two  covers* 
Onr  Yankees  are  worth  it,  and  they  wiU  find 
it  so,  as  we  pursue  our  way.  There  is  no 
knowing  how  long  we  may  choose  to  be  a 
slave ;  and  if  we  stop,  ibey  will  wish  thegr 
had  taken  our  advice,  for  theyUl  never  get 
such  tmother  paper.  We  don  *t  say  this  lo 
make  them  bny  two  copies  a-piece ;  for  we 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  our  pub- 
lisher has  but  few  to  spare  now ;  and  the  few 
that  he  has,  he  wOl  not  have  long,— The 
Yanhee, 

Paper  Linen, — A  new  invention,  called 
papier  linge,  has  within  the  last  few  days 
attracted  much  notice  in  Paris.  It  consists 
of  a  paper  made  to  resemble  daowsk  snd 
other  linen  so  closely,  that  it  is  impoesibid 
without  examination  to  detect  the  difference ;: 
and  even  to  the  touch,  the  articles  made 
from  the  papier  linge  are  very  much  like 
linen.  They  are  used  for  every  purpose  to 
which  linen  is  applicable,  with  the  exception* 
of  course,  of  those  in  which  strengdi  and 
durability  are  required.  A  French  paper, 
rodeed,  says  that  they  are  almost  as  solid  aa 
those  manufactured  from  linen;  but  this 
cannot  be  possible.  Hie  price  is  very  low : 
a  napkin  costs  only  five  or  six  centimes 
Tabout  a  halfpenny) ;  and  when  they  are 
airty,  they  are  taken  back  at  half  price.  A 
good-sized  table-cloth  sells  for  only  a  frane  ; 
and  for  the  same  price  one  may  have  a 
rouleau  of  paper,  with  one  or  two  colours^ 
for  papering  rooms,  or  for  bed-curtains. 

Economical  Ice-house. — ^Let  a  barrel  of 
any  size  be  filled  with  ice,  and  placed  in  one 
so  much  larger,  that  a  space  of'  from  two  t9 
three  inches  is  left  between  them  aU  roimd. 
FiD  this  space  with  carbon  (charcoal),  thickly 
heaped  and  pressed ;  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel  with  six  inches  of  the  same  substance  ; 
and,  placing  a  layer  of  straw  over  the 
whole,  bury  the  treasure  in  your  odlar. 
Next  winter  you  have  only  to  renew  the 
carbon  at  the  month  of  the  barrel ;  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus  will  last  for  many  yearSir— 
Weehljf  Remew. 

Beds  in  Germany. — ^Reader,  have  ^ou  ever 
known  the  inconveniencies  of  havmg  bed-, 
clothing  too  narrow  to  be  tucked  under,  or, 
at  least,  to  fall  down  and  cover  the  edges  of 
^c  mattresses?  Unless  you  can  resign  your- 
selves to  such  beds,  beware  of  visiting  Ger- 
many. Oh,  ye  good  housewives  of  Eng- 
land !  what  would  ye  say,  were  ye  to  behold 
these  bedsteads,  three  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
Qn  the  mattresses' of  which  lies  one  eheet  of 
the  usual  breiadlh,  whUe  the  only  eevtrtng 
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ureywd  for  tfwaflDnislMdtni«cHtrcottBbt» 
in  what  the  French  call  a  friqtU—n  qnQt  lined 
with  wool,  ehdoeed  in  a  movaaMe  baf,  Uke 
a  piHow  caae,  and  wUeh>  being  Marc^ever 
as  long  M  the  bed,  leaves  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  tor  the  feetio  piotnide  befoad-Mhia 
the  Germans  think  condnciro  to  healths 
nu>reoveri  its  breadth  being  eaietly  the  samtf 
as  that  of  the  upper  amltrtss,  it  is  vnavoid-^ 
ably  shaken  off  by  him  wh»has  not  practised 
n  his  bed  the  stiUneaB  that  awaiU  him  in  the 
grave !  Soch  is  the  eorering  used  in  Ger« 
maay  dniing  sunmier.  In  winter  it  is  ex- 
ehanped  for  a  sheet  and  ''  t^  Isather-bed," 
whi^  from  the  smsUness  of  its  dimensions* 
h  equally  id  calcidated  to  itfEord  warmth  to 
him  who  teases  himself  beneath  it— wishing 
that  he  had  the  same  power  with  which  Ita- 
lian poliduiiels  are  endowed—that  of  draw- 
ing in  his  legs,  and,  in  some  measurCf  Jumpr 
ittg  dfiwn  his  own  throat 

jimeeiUt€$  of  l/de^—Vde  was,  we  are  in-. 
formed,  originally  intended  for  thechurch* 
His  doiliny  was  afterwards  strangely  altered*. 
An  ahb^,  who  was  his  iastroctor  in  his  ^aiiy, 
yean»  became  an  object  of  popular  hatred* 
whieh,  as  usual,  extended  itself  to  all  con- 
■eoted  with  hinv  Passing  along  the  street* 
Ude  was  recognised,  pursued  by  a  host  of 
Msailants,  and  took  refuge  in  a  baker's  shop, 
Tim  man*  touched  with  compassion,  coa^ 
coaled  him  in  a  oold  oven,  and  assured  the 
pnrsueni  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  back. 
tide  remained  for  safety  with  the  baker,  waa 
Initi^ed  in  the  system  of  his  craft,  and 
Ivaaaforsed  to  a  son-in-law,  a  conk,  in  the 
Rue  St  Antoine*  Hence  he  was  removed  to 
the  royal  kitoben,  and  became  chief  cook  U». 
Leniatbe  SisteentlL 

Tkt  i»-^/.rf'4#»wM«r.--The  pastry-cook  of 
Bi^sd  rained  himself  by  omitting  an  un- 
heard-of iiyredieiit  in  a  cream  tart  Our  old 
friend  U4e  is  said  to  have  had  as  sad  work 
when  in  Paris,  by  the  insertion  in  a  ptUe  oi 
an  article  at  least  as  strange.  Ude  had  fallen 
in  ]ov« — a  frailty  incident  to  gods  and  cooks 
— and  matters  were  nearly  brought  to  ma- 
trimony. Previous,  however,  to  his  taking 
IhiB  last  measure  Ude  prudently  msde  a 
calcuUtioii  (he  is  an  excellent  steward)  of 
the  e]9)eosea  incidental  to  the  state  of  bliss* 
and  in  the  estimate  put  down  madamf's  ex* 
fenditnre  at  so  many  leuis.  Now  it  was, 
customary  with  Ude  to  ooovev  his  billets  in 
the  envelope  of  a  pasty  work ;  and  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  commit  marriage,  he 
wrote  to  bis  intended,  wHh  sn  oflter  of  his 
hand  and  heart,  and  Uiis  note  was  faitended 
to  be  shrouded  in  a  P&i^  dPAmimdtt  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  confusion  of  love  and  cookery, 
the  estimaU  of  housekeeping  was  sent  in- 
stead of  the  proposal.  The  next  day  M.  Ude 
was  apprised  of  his  mistake  by  the  receipt  of 
an  epwtle  from  his  mistress^  stating  the  high 
estimation  in  which  she  held  M.  Ude;  but 
that  a3  —  louis  were  too  sm^  «n  sllow' 


anoe  for  a  woman  of  CssUim,  hhe  mvfit  do* 
dine  the  honour  of  becoming  Madame  Ude- 
The  story  got  wind,  and,  by  a  sort  of  Iuch*" 
k-nonrlucemdo  amdogy,  the  equivocista  of 
Paris  changed  the  name  of  P6i^  ^Ammi% 
mto  FikU  ttAmmi\'-'lAttr0rf  QazHit* 

Indian  Nighty*  Mntm'tninmenU.-r^K  cu- 
rious scene  is  eochibited  when  a  European 
is  disappointad  ia  obtainimg  musquito  cur-* 
tains.  He  lies  down*  faint  with  th*  heat« 
anticipating  a  night  of  refreshment  vad  re* 
pose.  He  begins  to  get  sleepy  \  his  mouthr 
opens;  bis  eyeA  shut:  he  sinks,  perhapsir 
into  partial  unconsciousness.— fioUo !  What 
is  this  ?  He  starts  up^seizes  on  his  own 
nose  and  ears,  and  begins  to  swear  and  lay 
about  him  like  a  trooper.  The  enemy  re-, 
treats  from  the  nose  and  ears,  with  a  furious, 
buzz,  buzz,  buzz!  and  a  detachment  com- 
mences an  attack  upon  his  feet  In  go 'their 
lances — out  comes  the  bloed-^the  exaspe-j 
rated  stranger  aims  an  annihilating  blow' 
at  the  place — ^and  is  instantly  taken  oy  the. 
nose  again.  Dislodged  from  the  front,  they 
fasten  upon  the  flank ;  and  if  beaten  in  the 
flank,  they  deploy  upon  the  rear;  fists  and 
Unces  fly  about  in  all  directions — ^the  n^n 
cries  *'  d— n !"  and  the  musquito  cries. 
^'  buzz  !*'  In  conclusion,  the  su^brer  has 
Just  to  choose  between  giving  up  his  bipod 
to  the  conquerors,  who  will  never  retire  till 
they  have  sucked  to  repletion,  and  sitting 
up  and  lighting  it  out  manfully  till  morning. 
In  either  case,  he  rises  from  his  gory  bra* 
with  a  determination  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal^ 
musquito  curtains. 

The  Sea-Nettle, — ^When  the  sea-nettle,  or 
animal  flower,  a  well  known  sort  of  zoo- 
phyte, changes  its  place^  its  motion  is  ss 
slow  as  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  and,  of 
course,  is  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  After  it 
has  swallowed  a  small  shell-fish^-it  voids  tho 
shell  hy  turning  itself  inside  out ;  but,  if  the 
shell  be  too  large  and  unwiddy  to  be  ma- 
naged in  this  way,  it  has  the  surprising  fa-. 
cuUy  of  splitting  saunder  at  the  base,  to  af- 
ford the  shell  a  passage ;  or  rather,  the  mus- 
cular contraction  of  the  mouth  and  upper 
parts  of  tiie  zoophyte,  forces  the  shell 
through  the  soft  yielding  substance  of  the 
lower  portion. 

A  Barefaced  Joke. — ^The  fiu;etions  J— h 

(j n,  one  of  the  legal  agents  of  Uie  late 

Duke  of  B-cl-gh,  having  on  a  certain  occasfon 
a  request  to  make  to  his  grace,  posted  out 

one  morning  to  D th  House  in  such  A 

huny,  that  he  negleeted  to  undergo  the  ton- 
sorial  operation.  The  duke,  sujpnsed  at  thd 
unseemly  and  sloveidy  appearance  of  the  man 
of  law,  said  to  ldn»— '^  GoodHeavens,  J-s-ph* 
what  a  pickle  you  are  in !  I  don't  think  th« 
razor  and  you  have  been  acquainted  for  a 
week.''  <«  My  kml  duke,"  replied  the  witty 
and  wily  Uwyer,  **  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 
your  grace ;  and  I  never  in  my  life  could  ask 
\  lavQur  in  a  barefactd  maaftn."— X^/.  fves^ 
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IVAN  THIS  T£RRIB]iG. 

tFrom.  the  Poreiffn   Quarierfy  Revkta  ttf 
Karamsin*»  Hutory  ^f  Rnsna, ) 

IvAir  IV,  of  Russia^  wu  called  the  Ter« 
rible  by  his  own  lubjeetB,  and  the  Tyrant 
bj  foreignert.  As  we  consider  him  the 
most  extraordinary  monarch  the  world  has 
•ver  produced,  and  as  litxlo  is  kqown  of  him 
ia  this  country,  we  are  sure  the  reader  will 
Bot  be  sorry  if  we  enter  into  a  detailed  view 
of  his  character  and  actions. 

Iran  was  but  an  infant  at  his  father's 
4eoth,  and  he  lost  his  mother,  the  r^ent, 
before  he  had  attained  his  seventh  year.  The 
administration  of  the  govemment  was  in 
consequence  entruAted  to  a  council  of  boyards, 
wbose  dissensions  and  intrigues  threw  the 
empire  into  such  disorder,  tluit  it  was  nigh 
beogmlDg  a  prey  to  iu  Tartarian  and  Lithua- 
nian enemifls.  During  this  state  of  anarchy, 
the  education  of  the  future  sovereign  was 
almost  totally  neglected:  it  was  evidently 
the  object  of  his  ambitious  guardians  to  re- 
move him  as  much  as  possible  from  public 
affairs,  and  by  thereby  rendering  him  un- 
qu^ified  to  h<dd  the  reins  of  government,  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  their  own  authority. 
But  he  had  received  from  nature  faculties  of 
no  ordtna^  kind:  he  soon  perceived  that 
both  he  and  the  nation  were  slaves  to  a  vile 
oligarchy  s  hence  he  lesmed  to  fear  and  to 
bate  all  who  afterwards  aspired  to  a  partid- 
pation  of  the  sovereign  power.  His  natural 
diapoaition  was  cruel :  to  tortnre  or  kill  do* 
mestic  animals,  and  to  ride  over  women  au4 
•Id  men,  were  his  favourite  amusiunents — 
amiisemcnU  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
those  whose  duty  it  wss  to  restrain  his  vicious 
propensities.  Heoee  was  laid  the  foundation 
9f  •  nrvanny  which  was  afterwards  to  asto- 
nish all  Europe.  The  first  effecU  of  it  were 
experienced  by  one  who  had  helped  to  foster 
it,  and  who  had  dieiefor^  little  commiseration 
ffook  the  people.  This  was  Pri,pce  Shuisky, 
president  of  the  council.  Ivgn  was  no  more 
than  thirteen  jeacs  of  age  when  he  raolve4 
to  indict  somouvy  vengeance  en  this  object 
of  general  ezecratioii.  The  unfortunate 
wretch,  on  a  sigpal  from  the  youns;  prince, 
was  dragged  out  into  the  street,  and  worried 
alire  by  dogi  in  open  dayli^t.  In  1646, 
Xvay^  having  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  was 
CBOwaed  Tsar  bf  sU  t|)e  Ruasias^-a  title 
thcoeeforward  adopted  at  home,  as  well  as  in 
rdatJoiia  w^h  foreign  oourta. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Ivan  was 
donbiifis  di^osed  to  follow  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind  towards  cruelty ;  but  the  in0u« 
«nce  of  hia  contort,  the  mild  and  amiable 
^mwrasia,  and  the  exhortations  of  a  monk, 
cooiinaed  for  many  yesra  to  reatrain  the 
mooatct  within.  During  this  period,  in* 
deed,  he  aecmed  to  have  undergone  an  entire 
chaags;  he  was  not  only  indefotigable  in 
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discharging  the  duties  of  Iris  station,  but  he 
exhibitecl  so  many  instances  of  generosity  and 
^leniency,  that  ne  was  equally  beloved  and 
adored  by  his  people.  Victorious  over  its 
natural  4*nQnies,  and  tranquil  at  home, 
Russia  looked  forward  to  long  years  of  hap- 
piness under  its  hopeful  monarch.  But  if 
the  lion  was  chahied,  it  was  not  destroyed ; 
if  it  slupibered,  it  might^be  suddenly  aroused 
in  its  anger  to  dart  iu  fongs  into  the  heart  of 
the  victim.  The  advice  of  an  old  bishop, 
who  during  the  preceding  reign  had  been 
banished  fronq  court  for  his  crimes,  and  whom 
Ivan  consulted  on  the  best  means  of  governing 
his  kingdom,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  minu  of  the  Tsar.  '^  If  you  wish  to 
be  truly  a  sovereign,'*  said  the  bishop,' 
''never  seek  a  counsellor  wiser  than  your- 
self; never  receive  advice  from  any  man. 
Command,  but  never  obey,  and  you  will  be 
a  terror  to  the  boyards.  Remember  that 
every  one  who  is  allowed  to  advise^  ends  by 
ruHny  his  sovereign."*  Ivan  kissed  the 
old  man^fl  hand,  exclaiming— ^' My  own 
father  could  not  have  spoken  more  wisely  !** 
Still,  so  long  as  Ananta^ia  lived,  no  change 
was  perceptible  in  his  conduct:  be  applied 
himself  unceasingly  to  the  welliure  of  his 
subjects ;  but,  on  the  death  of  that  excellent 
princess  in  1560,  the  slumbering  demon  arose 
in  all  the  terror  of  his  might. 

Ivan  commenced  by  banishing  his  prudent 
counsellors,  and  substituting  in  their  place 
those  who  were  likely  to  prove  most  submis- 
sive to  his  will.  His  vengeance  fell  on  all 
his  former  associates.  The  partisans  of  the 
late  ministry  were  every  where  hunted  out, 
some  were  put  to  death,  others  ipaprisoned 
or  banished.  One  prince  was  subbed  by 
the  Tsar*s  own  liand,  because  he  dared  to 
repipach  a  new  favourite;  another  was 
poignarded  in  the  church,  because  he  would 
not  join  in  the  lascivious  divenions  of  thp 
court.  A  higher  victim  was  denounced. 
Prince  Andrew  Kurbsky,  who,  botli  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  had  r^dered  signal 
services  to  the  emperor;  but,  having  re- 
ceived  some  intimation  of  the  fate  whidi 
awaited  him,  he  fled  into  Lithuania,  and 
joined  himself  with  the  great  foe  of  Russia, 
Sigismund,  King  of  Pound.  Not  satisfied 
with  becoming  a  traitor,  he  sent  by  a  con- 
fidential servant  an  insulting  kttcr  to  his 
former  master.  The  messenger  had  courage 
to  appear  before  Ivan,  who,  on  leaniingirom 
whence  he  came,  struck  him  across  the  lege 
with  an  iron  rod  which  he  generallv  carried 
in  his  hand.  The  blood  issued  from  thf 
wound,  while  the  Tsar,  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  leaning  on  his  rpd,  perused 
the  letter.  It  certainly  did  not  spare  the 
majesty  of  the  autocrat :  it  accused  him  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  Israel's  eldexs,  even  in 
the  temples  of  the  Hi^est,  ando^lnm»ner- 

*  nil  Uaud  ts  buve  hecn  thesdvtspiifrabv-tlM 
liying  Ctfdiosl  Mftiwrin  lo  th«  yoaag  l^vis  XYV.  ^ 
No.  v.— -Nov EMBER  29,  1:628." 
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ablfc  other  oimes:  it  threatened  him  with 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  must  one  day 
appear  to  answer  the  ipirita  of  the  murdered : 
it  enumerated  the  serYices  of  the  writer, 
whose  fiice,  it  concluded  by  saring,  he  would 
nerer  see  again  in  this  life.  The  Tsar,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  literary  acquirements, 
and  who  wrote  most  of  hb  letters  with  his 
own  hand,  oondescehded  to  send  a  reply  to 
his  rebellious  subject-~a  reply  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that 
we  make  a  few  extracts  fron^  it. 

^'  In  the  name  of  the  All-powerful  God, 
the  master  of  our  being  and  actions,  by  whom 
icings  reign  and  the  mighty  spealb,  the  humble 
and  Christian-like  answer  to  the  Russian  ex. 
boyard,  our  counsellor  and  voyvod,  Prince 
Andrew  Kurbsky. — Why,  thou  wretch,  dost 
thou  destroy  thy  traitor-soul  in  saving  by 
flight  thy  wortldess  body  ?  If  thou  art  truly 
just  and  virtuous,  why  not  die  by  thy  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  thereby  obtMU  the  martyr^s 
crown  ?  What  is  life  ?  What  are  worldly 
riches  and  honours?  Vanity!  a  shadow! 
Happy  is  he  to  whom  death  brings  salva- 
tionl" 

After  attempting  to  answer  some  of  the 
accusations  of  Kurbsky,  it  continues — 

^^What  thou  sayest  of  my  pretended 
cruelties,  is  an  impudent  Ue :  1  do  no/  de- 
stroy  the  elders  of  Israel ;  nor  do  I  stain  with 
their  blood  the  Lord^s  temples :  the  peaceful 
and  the  righteous  live  securely  in  my  service. 
I  am  severe  against  traitors  only ;  but  who 
ever  spared  them  ?  Did  not  Constantine  the 
Great  sacrifice  his  own  son  ? — I  am  not  a 
child :  I  have  need  indeed  of  God*s  grace, 
of  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  all 
the  saints ;  but  I  want  no  advice  from  men. 
Glory  to  the  Most  High!  Russia  prospers ; 
my  boyards  live  in  peace  and  concord  :  it  is 
only  your  friends,  your  counsellors,  that  in- 
vent  mischief  in  darkness^  Thou  threatenest 
me  whh  the  judgment  of  Christ  in  the  other 
world :  dost  thou  then  believe  that  the  divine 
power  does  not  also  regulate  things  here 
below!  Manichean  heresy!  According  to 
you,  God  reigns  in  heaven,  Satan  in  hell, 
and  men  on  earth.  All  error !  fidsehood ! 
The  power  of  God  is  every  where,  both  in 
this  life  and  the  next.  Thou  tellest  me  that 
I  shall  never  again  see  thy  Ethiop  face : 
Heavens  !  what  a  misfortune !  Thou  sur- 
roundest  the  throne  of  the  Highest  with  those 
whom  I  have  put  to  death :— a  new  hexesy  ! 

*  No  oney  saith  the  Apostle,  ^  can  see  God,* 

But  I  am  silent,  for  Solojnon  forbids  us  to 
waste  words  with  fools  like  thee." 

The  disaffection  of  Kurbsky  raised  a 
powerful  army  of  Poles  against  Russia,  and 
at  the  insti^ion  of  Si^mund,  the  Tartar 
khan  also  invaded  the  southern  provinces. 
The  Tsar,  now  considering  all  his  courtien 
as  partizaas  of  Kurbsky,  distrusted  every 
4me  who  approached  him.  In  his  rage  he  pat 
asimbers  to  death  on  mere  suspicion ;  but  he 


complained  that  the  victims  were  too  Uw, 
To  increase  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  n* 
monstrances  of  thf  clergy,  which  were  some- 
times troublesome,  he  adopted  an  expedient, 
which  has. the  merit  of  originality  at  least  to 
recommend  it.  Suddenly  a  report  was  spread 
that  the  Tsar  was  about  to  leave  Moscow- 
no  man  knew  whither.  Accordingly  the 
square  of  the  Kremlin  one  morning  in  De- 
cember  was  covered  with  sledges,  some  of 
which  were  filled  with  gold,  silver,  raiment, 
images,  crosses,  relics,  ^e.  While  the  people 
were  staring  at  each  other,  out  came  the  em. 
peror,  accompanied  by  his  family,  the  offieera 
of  his  household,  and  a  numerous  retinue* 
He  went  to  the  diurch  of  the  Assumption,  and 
ordered  the  metropolitan  to  celebrate  mass, 
prayed  with  great  fervour,  and  received  the 
blessing  of  Athanasius.  He  held  out  hia 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  surroundiq^noble^ 
mounted  his  sledge  with  great  solemnity, 
and  drove  off,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of 
horse.  This  mysterious  departure  alarmed 
the  city ;  a  month  passed  in  great  anxiety, 
when  an  officer  arrived  with  two  letters  fhmi 
the  Tzar— one  addressed  to  the  metropolitan, 
the  other  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  former, 
Ivan  adverted  to  the  disorders  which  had 
prevailed  during  his  minority,  and  which  he 
asserted  were  about  to  break  out  anew ;  and 
he  complained  that  in  his  attempts  to  secure 
the  public  tranquillity,  by  punishing  the 
guilty,  he  was  continually  thwarted  by 
Athanasius  and  the  clergy.  He  had  there, 
fore  abandoned  the  helm  of  afialrs,  and  had 
left  the  dty,  to  wander  withersoever  heaven 
might  direct  him.  In  the  other,  he  as. 
sured  the  people  of  his  good-will^-that  of 
them  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  and  he 
concluded  by  bidding  them  a  final  adieu. 

This  intelligence  was  like  a  thunder-bolt 
to  the  citizens :  all  were  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation ;  for  experience  had  taught  them 
that  the  government  of  one  tyrant  was  in. 
finitely  preferable  to  that  of  manf ;  besides, 
Ivan,  like  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  by  no 
means  unpopular  with  the  middling  and 
lower  classes.  The  shops  were  instantly 
shut,  the  tribunals  of  justice  were  closed, 
and  all  business  was  suspended.  ^^  The 
Tsar  has  forsi^en  us,  and  we  are  undone  !*' 
burst  firom  every  mouth.  "  Who  wiU  now 
defend  us  against  the  enemy?  what  are 
sheep  without  the  shepherd  ?**  All  waited  on 
the  metropolitan,  whom  Uiey  besought  to 
turn  the  emperor  from  his  purpose.  *^  Let 
him  punish,"  aied  they,  '^all  who  deserve 
it :  has  he  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  ? 
The  state  cannot  remain  without  a  head; 
and  we  will  acknowledge  no  other  than  the 
one  God  has  given  us."  It  was  soon  re« 
solved  that  numerous  deputations  of  prelatea 
and  nobles  should  follow  Ivan,  prostrate 
themselves  to  the  dust  before  him,  and  en- 
treat him  to  return  and  rule  thenceforward 
as  he  pleased.   They  proceeded  to  the  village 
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of  Alouadronkyv  where  he  then  was,  Mid 
mthedcally  bcaought  him  to  have  pity  oo 
Ruttia.  If  he  deapiMd  the  vanity  of  worldly 
gmtness,  he  should  remember  Uiat  religion 
claimed  his  return — that  he  was  the  first  of 
orthodox  monarcha,  and  that,  if  he  abandoned 
his  high'  duties,  who  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain  the  purity  of  the  faith  ?  who  would  pre- 
serve  millions  of  souls  from  eiror,  and  oonse- 
gently  from  everlasting  damnation  ?  This 
waa  just  what  the  artful  Ivan  expected. 
Uma>le  to  withstand  their  pressing  entreaties, 
and,  above  all,  to  leave  the  true  church  a 
prey  to  destiuctioo,  he  consented,  but  not 
without  much  apparent  reluctance,  to  resume 
his  trmihUtome  duties,  provided  the  clergy 
engaged  not  to  interfere  when  he  punished 
those  who  were  plotting  the  down£dl  of  the 
state,  and  the  destructian  of  himsdf  and 
family.  His  magnanimitff  was  extolled  to 
the  sluesk  The  deputation  returned,  and  the 
Tsar  soon  followed  them,  but  so  changed 
that  his  appearance  excited  universal  asto- 
nishment.  His  countenance  was  dark,  his 
eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  he  was  beardless  and 
bald— feai^  effects  of  the  fury  whidi  raged 
within  1  He  expatiated  again  on  the  crimes 
of  the  boyards,  and  on  me  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  preserve  tranquillity  by  precau- 
tionary measures.  Then  followed  some 
godly  observations  on  tlie  nothingness  of  this 
wodd,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a 
better.  Finally,  he  concluded  his  pious 
harangue  by  proposing  the  establishment  of 
a  new  body-guard,  to  consist  of  a  thousand 
men  of  noble  birth,  and  to  be  called  the 
Ojmto&fitna,  or  Select  Legion.  This  was 
instantly  conceded  by  men  who  were  too 
short-sighted  to  ibzesee  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences that  must  result  from  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument  in  the  hs°ds  of  sudi  a 
man.  He  would  no  longer  inhabit  the  mag- 
aifieent  pafsce  of  his  fathers  he  erected  a 
new  one  outside  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin, 
and  surrounded  it  with  lofty  bulwarks  like  a 
fortress:  thither  he  retired,  kaving  to  his 
nobles  and  judges  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Now  commences  the  true  reign  of  terror. 
The  first  victims  were  Prince  Shuisky  and 
his  son  Peter,  who,  though  of  the  royid  race 
of  St  Vladimir,  were  as  iUustrious  for  loyalty 
as  for  birth.  Both  approached  the  place  of 
execution  with  a  calm  and  dignified  air. 
The  youngest  first  offered  himself  to  the  axe, 
but  the  feelings  of  nature,  which  are  the 
strongest  in  the  purest  hearts,  would  not 
permit  the  father  to  witness  the  death  of  his 
son ;  he  insisted  on  leading  the  way.  The 
axe  descended,  the  head  was  severed  from  the 
body;  and  while  the  survivor  was  eagerly 
kissing  the  Ufdess  but  still  venerated  coun- 
tcnaooe,  bis  own  head  fell  with  it.  Four 
oHicr  princes  were  beheaded,  and  a  fifth  im- 
paled, the  same  day.  Some  boyards  were 
eompdled  to  embrace  the  monastic  state; 


others  were  exiled*  to  Kazan ;  and  *  still- 
greater  number  were  reduced  to  beggary  by 
confiscation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Select  L^on*  was 
formed :  it  consisted,  not  of  one,  but  of  six 
thousand  men — not  of  the  high-born  only, 
but  of  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  of  the 
people.    To  provide  for  these  satellites  of 

nny,  twelve  thousand  householders  were 
Q  from  their  habitations  and  possessions : 
all  Russia  became  their  prey.  They  plun- 
dered and  oppressed  their  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen with  impunity ;  they  invented  accu- 
sations against  men  of  substance,  to  share  in 
the  spoils  of  confiscation.  Hence  they  became 
the  objects  of  universal  fear  and  execration — 
the  best  titles  to  £svour  hem.  their  miaster.  A  s 
symbols  of  their  occupation,  he  caused  each 
to  suspend  from  the  saddle-bow  a  doift  head- 
and  a  broom ;  the  former  denoted  that  they  * 
worried  his  enemies';  the  latter  that  they 
twept  Uussia ! 

^'  The  new  palace  had  the  appearance  of  an 
impregnable  fortress,  yet  the  Tsar  did  not 
tliink  it  sufiiciently  sec;ure :  he  dudlked  Mos- 
cow, and  he  therefore  removed  to  Alexan- 
drovsky,  which  was  afterwards  his  ordinary 
residence,  and  which,  from  a  humble  village, 
began  to  expand  into  a  town,  with  its  stone 
churches,  shops,  and  houses.  Its  celebrated 
church  of  Our  Lady  was  painted  outside 
with  the  most  dazzling  colours,  enriched  with  , 
gold  and  silver ;  each  brick  bad  its  representa- 
tion of  the  cross.  The  Tsar  inhabited  an  ex- 
tensive palace,  surrounded  by  a  ditoh  and 
rampart ;  the  officers  of  the  court,  with  the 
other  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  had 
separate  houses;  the  legionaries  had  their 
particular  street,  and  so  also  had  the  trades- 
people. Ivan  commanded  that  no  one  should 
either  enter  or  leave  the  town  without  his  ex- 
press permission;  and  to  fulfil  this  order- 
troops  were  continually  patroling  to  the  dis- 
tance of  three  vents.  In  this  threatening 
castle,  which  was  surrounded  by  dark  forests, 
the  Tsar  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  to  divine  service,  thus  seeking  to  calm 
his  troubled  soul  by  the  constant  exercises  of 
devotion.  He  even  transformed  his  palace 
into  a  monastery,  and  his  favourites  into 
monks.  He  gave  Uiename  of  brUl^en  to  three 
hundred  of  his  most  depraved  legionaries :  he 
hlmsetf  took  that  of  aUtoU  He  made  Prince 
Viazemsky  die  treasurtr^  and  Skuratof  the 
jooHston.  Having  provided  them  all  with 
black  vestments,  under  which  they  wore 
splendid  habits  embroidered  with  f\ii  and 


•  Tbitfonnidable  body,  better  known  by  the  n 
of  the  StriiitaM,  having,  after  an  existence  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  craaed  to  answer  the  purpoetea  of  ita 
institation,  was  finally  pat  down  by  Feter  the  Graat^ 
to  1609.  In  oar  own  days  the  Ti<rkish  sultan,  ac- 
toated  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  the  illu»trioas 
founder  of  the  modem  gieatneas  of  tke  rival  empire, 
has,  bj  a  hold  bat  aangulaary  stroke  of  policy,  suc- 
ceeded In  riuding;  himself  of  the  m<>re  ancient  and 
eqnally  formidable  power  of  the  Janiaaariei,  who  had 
•o  often  bniicd  hirpfedecc»soBS  frook  their  throna. 
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goldk,  he  oompoted  the  lule  of  the  older,  and 
by  hitowtt  esam^tiwulemted  lt«  ecnipiilous 
obssTYance-  Thin  is  the  deflcriptien  of  eo- 
iinguUr  a  raonaatie  life.  At  tnree  o'dock 
every  morning  the  Tsar,  acoompanied  by  his 
children  and  Skuratof,  went  to  ring  the  bell 
ibr  matins;  soon  all  the  broUiefbeod  aa- 
semlikd  in  the  church :  abtcnteee  were  pu* 
nisbid  by  a  weck^s  imprisonmeni.  During 
tlie  acfvioe,  which  lasted  until  six  or  seven, 
the  emperor  sang,  read  and  prayed,  and  with 
BO  mwji  fervour,  that  his  forehead  bore  marks 
of  his  prostrations  against  the  gnmiid.  At 
cdght  all  net  again  to  hear  maas ;  and  ftt  ten 
they  sat  down  to  table,  except  Ivan,  who.  In 
a  standing  postore,  read  akod  from  some 
edifying  book.  In  the  tepMt  there  was  no 
lack  of  good  things ;  every  thing,  cspedaUy 
wine  and  honey,  abounded  to  eadh  a  degree, 
that  every  day  might  have  been  taken  ior  a 
festivaL  What  remaiaed  after  eating  was 
carried  to  the  market-place,  and  distributed 
to  the  poor.  The  Tstt,  that  is  to  say  the 
abbot,  dined  after  the  rest ;  he  then  conversed 
with  his  favourites  about  rdigious  matters ; 
sometimes  he  slept,  or  perbaps  be  descended 
into  the  dungeons  to  see  the  torture  inflicted 
on  some  poor  wretches.  This  hofrible  spec- 
tacle seemed  to  ddigbtfalm  gi«eady  ;  be  always 
returned  firom  it  with  a  oowntenance  more 
dieerful  than  usual;  he  jested,  and  B^cke 
with  more  than  his  wonted  gaietr.  At  eight 
in  the  evening  veapers  were  read,  and  at  ten 
Ivan  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  where  three 
blind  men  lulled  him  to  sleep  with  tales.  At 
midnight  he  arose,  and  began  the  day  with 
prayer.  Sometimes  while  he  was  in  the  church 
be  listened  to  ibe  reports  of  his  ministcra 
about  public  afifas;  and  often  the  most 
bkMdy  orders  were  dictated  at  matin-song  or 
during  maas !  To  diversify  this  uniformity 
of  lift,  be  oflen  took  what  it  called  AirfM  ;  he 
visited  monasteries,  inspected  the  frontier 
fbrtresses,  or  pursued  the  wild  beasts  in  forests 
and  deserts:  he  was  particiilarly  fond  of  bear- 
hunting.  But  in  every  place,  and  at  every 
moment,  he  was  busied  with  public  matters  ; 
ftv  notwithstanding  their  boasted  inftienee  In 
A%  administration,  none  of  the  boyards  durst 
decide  on  any  thing  without  oonauiting  him.** 
^VoL  iz.  ^  IOC— 100. 

From  his  rethrement  s*  Aiexandrovsky, 
tiiia  jpredous  saint  oootintted  to  send  forth  his 
terrific  mandates  Ibr  the  destrueiion  of  princes 
and  nobles.  Some  who  dreaded  his  vengeance 
wnouneed  the  world  ;  but  the  saawtity  of  the 
doister  was  but  a  poor  defence  for  them. 
They  were  dragged  forth  of^  to  be  tortnBed 
before  the  fiitsl  blow  was  given.  The  Op- 
ihshniks,  armed  with  Irog  dagsers  and 
hatchets,  Went  from  street  to  street  In  search 
of  victims,  who  amounted  to  a  score  daily. 
The  streets  and  squares  were  covered  with 
dead  bodies,  which  no  one  dared  to  bury  ; 
6w  indeed  durst  leave  their  houses.  PUUp, 
the  new  metropolitaa,  whom  dk  onpcrar  hmA 


fbreed  fi«m  a  desert  island  In  the  White  BoLr 
was  the  only  man  who  had  Ae  intrefpidity  t^ 
remonstrate  with  the  tyfsnt :  for  this  he  waft 
thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  widi  great 
rigour.  Bdng  thus  rid  of  ah  unpleasant 
monitor,  the  monster's  thirst  for  blood  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  that  of  individttttls  ;  to 
quench  it  whole  cities  must  bleed.    The  ha-  ^ 

habitants  of  Toijdt  having  one  fairAj 
quarrelled  with  a  few  Opritshniks,  were  aU 
declared  rebels,  aiid  either  tortured  or  drowned. 
The  same  bloody  scenes  were  exhibited  at 
Kdlorana,  merely  because  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  the  dependants  of  an  ob- 
noxious noble.  Many  ladies  were  first 
stripx>ed  naked,  and  afterwards  shot  in  the 
si^  of  the  public.*  But  of  aTl  his  deeds 
of  blood,  none  is  so  memorable,  and  none 
would  be  80  Increffible  wete  it  ntft  attested 
by  incontrovertible  proofin,  as  the  punishment 
of  Novgorod 'ssid  some  of  the  towi^  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  vagabond,  Peter  by  nante,  and  a  native 
of  Volhynia,  having  been  jusffy  punished  for 
his  crimes  by  the  authorities  of  Novgorod,  ^ 

resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  whtde  dty.  Ho 
composed  a  letter,  as  if  from  the  archbishm 
and  die  inhabitants  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
ofeing  to  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  monardi.  This  letter  he  con- 
cealed behind  an  image  of  the  Virghi,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  then  went  to  Mos- 
cow to  acquaint  the  Tsar  with  the  existence  / 
of  the  conspiracy.  However  willing  Ivan 
might  be  to  take  instant  vengeance  on  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  long  been  hateful  to  Mm, 
he  despatched  a  confidential  servafit  with  Peter 
to  the  place  where  the  treasonable  doetiment 
was  concealed.  It  was  soon  found,  and  the 
cmdemnation  of  the  whole  dty  pronounced. 
In  December,  1609,  the  Tsar  left  Alexan- 
drovsky,  accompanied  by  his  son  and*  hie 
fiivourite  legion.  On  his  way  he  exterminated 
the  whole  population  of  Kiln,  a  town  in  the 
principality  of  Tver.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Tver,  where  his  confident  Skuntof  secretly 
strangled  the  deposed  metropolitan,  in  the  cell 
of  a  monastery  to  which  that  virtuous  pastor 
had  been  exiled. 

*'  This  secret  crime  was  followed  by  public 
ones.  Instead  of  entering  Tver,  Ivan  re- 
mained during  five  days  at  a  neiflhbourlng 
monastery,  while  his  lawless  soldiers  were 
pillaging  the  city :  they  commenced  with  the 
dergy,  and  did  not  leave  a  single  house  un- 
visited.  The  lighter  and  more  valuable  pro- 
perty they  carried  away ;  what  they  could 
not  remove  they  burned ;  and  they  amused 
themsdves  in  torturine,  cutting  to  pieca,  or 
hanging  the  people.  In  short,  thev  reminded 
^e  unfortunate  inhabltantt  of  me  terrible 

*  This  expetoft  of  wonea  was  not  unusosl  eVea  in 
Mmcow.  Wb«BtaeTMrpMMd^agtheslr«et.he 
oltsa  coaspelkd  the  wift  of  ad  obooxious  boywd  •» 
rcnnin  in  s  poution  wc  wtU  not  describe,  UBlU  ha 
and  hi»  attenduts  were  out  of  right. 
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4stu  of  1387>  wfaeo  the  khiiii  Usbeck  exercised 
Iris  vengeance  on  their  ancestora.  Tlie  PoUsli 
priaoiietB  of  war  who  were  detained  In  the 
uiscms  were  massacred,  or  drowned  in  the 
Volga.  Iran  assisted  at  this  speciade!** — 
VoL  ix.  p.  188. 

Proceeding  still  toward  Notgorod,  the  TMr 
depopulated  the  towns,  and  laid  waste  the 
country .  to  the  hanks  of  Uie  Ihnen.  On 
the  swond  of  January  his  advanced  guard 
entered  that  devoted  city.  The  churches  and 
icoDvents  were  closed,  and  the  monks  who 
eonld  not  pay  twenty  rouhles  oadi  were  bound 
tod  flogged  from  morning  till  night.  The 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  guarded,  and 
the  owners  fettered.  Terror  seized  on  all ; 
all  in  fearful  expectaition  awaited  die  ttrrivid 
of  the  monarch. 

*''  On  the  sixth  of  the  same  month  Ivan 
halted  with  his  troop  at  Ooroditdie,  a  village 
distant  two  versts  from  Novgorod.  The  f<S- 
lowing  day  saw  the  massacre  of  all  the  monks 
who  had  not  paid  the  redemption  tax :  they 
Were  beaten  to  death  with  dubs,  and  thehr 
bodies  transported  to  their  respective  monas- 
teries for  interment.  On  the  eighth,  at  the 
head  of  his  legion,  nd  accompanied  by  his 
wn,  he  made  his  long  expected  entry,  the 
vciibishop,  with  the  clergy  and  the  mlracu« 
Ions  images,  waited  for  him  on  the  bridge. 
He  refused  to  receive  the  accustomed  benedic- 
tkm,  and  hesrtny  cursed  the  prelate.* — He 
dicn  ordered  the  crucflix  and  images  to  be 
tamed  into  the  diurch  of  St.  Sophia,  where 
he  heard  moss  s  he  pfayed  with  great  fervonr ; 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  episcopal  palace, 
wid  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  boyaids. 
Suddenly  be  nte  and  raised  a  tetrible  cry ! 
At  this  signal  hiswrteilites  appear ;  they  seise 
the  acrchbidiop,  his  officers  and  servants  t  the 
palace  and  cloisters  are  instantly  givoi  up  to 
plunder.  Soldkof,  master  of  die  court  eere- 
moniea,  and  Enstaoe,  the  tWr's  confessor, 
ventured  to  ransackthecatliedral  itself;  diey 
bore  away  its  treasures,  its  sacred  vessels, 
images  and  beOs;  they  also  pillaged  the 
diurches  attached  to  the  rich  monasteries. 
After  these  actsof-facrilege  came  the  tortures 
of  death,  which  were  executed  by  Ivan  and 
his  son  in  the  foDowing  manner.  Every  day 
fmn  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  Inhabitanfs 
were  brought  before  them,  and  immediately 
massacred,  tortured  to  death,  or  consumed  by 
m  combustible  composition.  Somedmes  these 
unfortunate  beings  were  tied  to  sledges,  by 
the  head  or  fset,  and  dragged  to  the  banks  of 
the  Volkhof«-to  a  place  where  that  river  is 
never  covered  with  ice.  IVom  the  bridge 
which  overhanp  it,  whole  families  were  pre- 
^pitated  into  the  water«..wives  w)Ui  dieir 
husbands  mothers  with  their  sucking  efail- 
dzen.  In  the  mean  time  some  soldiers,  anned 
widi  pilDes,  lances  and  hatchets,  sailed  on  the 
Threr,  and  pierced  or  hewed  in  pieces  all  who 

•  We  bare  omitted  the  TiSr'fl  tcdions  addreis  to 
ihsaithbiihop. 


attempted  to  swim  on  the  suHaoe.  This 
massacre  continued  five  wudn^  and  ended  by 
a  geneml  pillage.  Ivan,  fothrwed  by  ma 
legion,  visited  all  the  ndghlwuring  monia- 
teries :  every  where  he  removed  the  treBMres 
^m  the  churdies,  mined  the  buildings,  da- 
Btroyed  the  horses  and  catde,  and  bunxd  the 
•com.  la  die  same  marner  was  Novgorod 
lYcated.  The  Tsar  passed^m  street  to  strest 
to  watdi  his  rufflaas  besieging  the  booses  and 
shops :  the  doors  were  foned  or  die  whidows 
entered;  the  silks  and  jfors  were  divided 
among  die  rabble ;  the  hemp  and  hides  were 
burned ;  the  wax  aad  tallow  cast  into  the 
fiver.  Detachmenu  of  thes^  robbers  were 
•ent  into  the  domains  of  Novgorod  to  pillage 
and  murder,  without  examination  or  retpeet 
of  persons." — Vol.  ix.  pp.  185 — 187. 

At  length  Ivan  condescended  to  pardon  all 
who  remained  alive.  He  ordered  them  to 
assemble  t  diey  appeared,  pale  aad  ghasdy, 
like  spectres  rather  dun  living  beings,  so 
worn  out  were  they  with  terror  and  despair. 
He  spoke  to  them  with  mildness;  desired 
them  to  pay  that  heaven  would  grant  him  a 
long  ana  happy  reign;  and,  flaally,  bade 
them  a  most  gracious  adieu !  He  <)uitted  tlie 
^ty,  after  transmitting  his  immense  booty  to 
Moscow,  and  proceeded  to  Pskof.  In  the 
evoeudons  at  Novgorod  and  in  the  environs, 
the  number  of  victims  is  estimated  at  sixty 
thousand  I  The  surviving  inhabitants  wen 
-in  a  state  approaching  to  delirium :  they  had 
seen  enough  of  lilb,  which  indeed  they  were 
not  long  doomed  to  support,  for  pestilenee 
and  flmine  destroyed  moat  of  diose'  whom 
the  monarch's  tender  msreies  had  spared. 
The  dty  was  a  dciert;  it  was  one  vast 
cemetery. 

Pskof  was  to  have  shared  the  same  fate  as 
Novgorod ;  but  for  once  the  tyrant  suAded 
httttanity  to  plead  for  the  submissive  inha- 
bitants.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were,  in- 
deed,  plundered,  but  no  lives  were  tak«« 
Tlie  Archbishop  of  Novgorod,  and  other 
prisoners,  he  forced  along  with  him  to  his 
monasierp  of  Alexandre  vsky.  There  all  were 
closely  confined  in  the  dungeons  until  the 
piow  abbot  could  find  time  to  pronounce  thehr 


Though  we  are  well  nigh  sickened  with 
dssctiblng  such  horrible  scenes,  we  wiU  prs- 
asnt  the  reader  with  another,  because  it  ex. 
hibiu  the  eharacter  of  Ivan  in  a  fuller  light 
than  the  preceding.  It  is  the  execution  of 
the  prisoneis  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  of 
many  oters— some  hitherto  the  fiivourites  of 
the  Tsar,  but  now  autpeeted^-wkom  he  had 
caused  to  be  arrested.  We  are  sure  the  fol- 
lowing picture  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  tyranny : — 

**Oa  July  Mdi  elfi^teen  gibbets  were 
arsctad  hi  the  maritet^pkice  of  Moscow ;  hi- 
atroments  of  torture  were  displaced ;  an 
-enonnons  fire  was  made,  over  which  iras 
suspoided   an   immense   copper   cauldron. 
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Seeing  thote  fMghtM  prepantioni,  the  Mos- 
coTitcs  were  pertuaded  tfial  their  last  hour 
was  at  hand-Ahat  the  Tsar  was  aboat  to  an- 
nihilate the  capital  and  eztenninate  itJi  in- 
habitants. Tmifiedoutoftheir  senses  they 
fly  and  conceal  therosdves,  leaving  their 
shops  open,  their  merchandize  and  money 
exposed.  Immediately  the  streets  are  de- 
serted; no  one  is  seen  except  a  troop  of 
Opritshniks ranged  in  profound  silenoearound 
the  gibbets  and  the  biasing  fire.  Suddenly 
the  air  resounds  with  the  beating  of  drums ; 
the  Tsar  is  seen  on  horseback,  with  his 
eldest  son,  the  beloved  object  of  his  affections. 
He  is  also  accompanied  by  his  boyards, 
princes,  and  devoted  legion,  who  marched 
along  in  perfect  order.  After  these  came 
the  condemned,  in  number  exceeding  three 
hundred,  who  resembled  spectres ;  they  were 
bruised,  torn,  bloody,  and  scarcely  able  to 
ciawl  along.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  the  Tsar  looks  around  him  :  he  is 
surprised  to  find  that  no  spectators  are  pre- 
sent, and  he  commands  his  legionaries  to 
collect  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  place. 
He  becomes  impatient  at  their  dilatoriness, 
and  runs  himsdf  to  call  the  Mosoovites  to 
the  treat  which  he  had  prepared  for  them ; 
•t  the  same  time  he  assures  them  of  bis 
perfect  good  will  towards  them.  None  dared 
to  disobey:  immediately  all  issued  from 
their  hiding«places,  and  with  trembling  steps 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  execution,  which 
was  instantly  crowded;  the  walls  and  rooft 
also  were  covered  with  specutors.  Then 
the  Tsar  cried  aloud — «  People  of  Moscow, 
you  are  about  to  witness  tortures  and  punish- 
ments;  but  I  punish  none  but  traitors. 
Tell  me,  is  mine  a  rishteous  judgment?' 
The  air  is  instantly  filled  with  acclamations, 

*  Long  live  the  Tsar,  our  lord  and  master  ! 
May  his  enemies  poish  t*  Ivan  separated 
from  the  crowd  of  victims  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  to  whom,  as  less  guilty,  he  granted 
life.  The  secretary  to  the  privy  coundl  then 
read  the  names  of  the  rest  from  a  long  roll  of 
parchment  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Vis- 
kovaty  was  first  made  to  advance,  to  whom 
the  emperor  read  these  words :  *•  John  Mik- 
hailof,  confidential  ex-oounseUorof  the  Tsarl 
you  have  served  me  disloyally,  and  have 
written  to  King  Sigismund,  ofoing  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  Novgorod :  this  is  your 
first  crime  !'  The  Tsar  then  struck  him  oo 
the  head  with  a  whip,  and  continued^*  The 
second  crime  is  not  quite  so  heinous :  un- 
greteful  and  perfidious  man,  you  have  writ- 
ten to  the  sultan,  encouraging  him  to  seise  on 
Astrakhan  and  Kasan.'    Two  blows  follow. 

*  You  have  also  invited  the  Khan  of  Tauris 
to  invade  Russia;  this  is  your  third  crime  1' 
Here  Viskovaty,  in  a  modest  but  firm  voice, 
lepUed,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven—*  I  take 
the  Teacher  of  hearts  to  witness— he  who 
knows  the  most  secret  thought^that  I  have 
fiuthfttUy  ierv«l  my  loveniga  and  oountry. 


All  that  I  have  heard  b  ■  tissue  of  infiunoni 
calumnies ;  but  to  deftnd  myself  is  vain,  for 
my  earthly  judge  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
pity ;  he  who  reigns  in  heaven  knows  my 
innocence ;  and  you  also.  Sire,  will  one  day 
acknowledge  it  before  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty.' The  ssssmins  rush  on  him  to 
stop  his  mouth ;  they  hang  him  up  by  the 
feet,  and  cot  him  to  pieces :  Skuratof  first 
began  the  execution,  by  dismounting  and 
cutting  off  the  martyr's  ear. 

**The  second  victim  was  the  treasurer 
Funikof,  the  friend  of  Viskovaty,  and  ac- 
cused with  as  Utile  foundatkm  of  the  same 
treasons.  *  For  the  last  time,'  said  he  to 
Ivan,  *•  I  salute  thee  on  earth  j  God  grant 
thee  in  the  next  world  a  meet  reward  for  thy 
cruelties!'  Over  this  wretch  is  alternately 
poured  boiling  and  freesing  water:  he  ex- 
pires in  horrible  sufferings.  The  rest  had 
their  throats  cut,  or  were  hung  and  cut  in 
pieces.  The  Tsar  himself  on  horseback,  and 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  pierced  one  old 
man  with  a  lance.  In  four  hours  about  two 
hundred  wero  thus  butchered  !'*—VoL  ix. 
pp.  197-T-199. 

Amid  such  scenes— the  bare  descrintion 
of  which  must  make  the  most  calloua 
shudder,  when  all  the  refinements  of  ingeni- 
ous crudty  were  added  to  render  death  more 
terrible— Ivan  forgot  neither  his  devotiona 
nor  his  diversions.  His  palace  alternately 
resounded  with  praying  and  paronsing.  For 
his  pastime  bears  were  brought  firom  Novgo- 
rod. When  firom  Us  window  he  perceived 
a  group  of  dtiaens  collected,  he  let  slip  two 
or  three  of  these  ferocious  animals ;  and  his 
delight  on  beholding  the  fiif^t  of  the  terri^ 
fied  creatures,  and  especially  on  beariDg  the 
cries  of  the  victims,  was  unbounded:  his 
bursts  of  laughter  wero  loud  and  long  eoo- 
tinned.  To  console  those  who  were  maimed 
for  life,  he  would  sometimes  send  each  of 
them  a  small  piece  of  gold.  Another  of  his 
chief  amusements  was  in  the  company  of 
jesters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  divert  him,  es- 
pecially before  sod  after  the  executions; 
but  they  often  paid  dear  for  an  unseasonable 
joke. 

**  Among  these  none  was  more  distin- 
guished than  Prince  Gvosdef,  who  held  a 
high  rank  at  court.  The  Tsar  being  one  day 
dntsatiified  with  a  jest,  poured  over  his 
head  the  boiling  contcnU  of  a  soup-basin : 
the  agonised  wietdi  prepared  to  retreat  from 
the  table,  but  the  tyrant  struck  him  with  • 
knife,  and  he  fell  senseless,  and  weltering  in 
his  blood.  Dr.  Arnolph  was  instantly 
called.  '  Save  my  good  lervant,'  cried  the 
Tsar ;  «*  I  have  jested  with  him  a  little  too 
hard  1'—*  So  hard,'  replied  the  other, 
'  that  only  Ood  and  your  majesty  can  re- 
storo  him  to  Ufe :  he  no  longer  breathes  1* 
Ivan  expressed  Ids  contempt,  celled  the  de- 
ceased mvourite  a  dogt  uid  continued  hia 
amusement. 
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"  AnoAer  day,  while  he  nt  »t  ubie,  the 
^oyrod  of  Staritzs,  Boris  Titof,  appeared, 
howed  to  the  ground,  and  saluted  him  after 
the  customary  manner.—^  Ood  save  thee, 
my  dear  voyTod  !'  said  he;  ^  thou  deservest 
«  proof  of  my  fiivour.'  He  seized  a  knife, 
and  eat  oflT  an  ear !  Without  showing  the 
least  sense  of  pain,  or  the  slishtest  change  of 
countenance,  Titof  thanked  uie  Tsar  for  his 
graeunut  favour^  and  wished  him  a  happy 


ftut  we  are  completely  disgusted  with  de- 
tailing such  unequalled  cruelties.  That  they 
should  be  submitted  to  without  a  murmur, 
Btty  often  with  resignation,  by  the  victims 
themselves,  may  seem  incredible,  yet  no- 
thing is  more  true.^^'  It  is  the  will  of  Ood 
and  the  Tsar!"  was  the  only  exdamation 
when  any  new  execution  was  ordered.  This 
blasphemous  association  of  names  only  proves 
to  what  a  height  the  doctrine  of  passive  un- 
resisting obedience  was  carried  in  Russia. 
When,  on  mere  suspicion,  the  monster 
ordered  a  man  of  rank  to  be  impaled,  the 
latter,  in  the  midst  of  his  dreadful  sufferings, 
which  continued  twenty-four  hours,  never 
eeased  to  ezdaim— '^  Ood  save  the  Tsar  !*' 
To  use  their  own  metaphor,  the  Russians 
were  indeed  sheep,  who  considered  it  im. 
pious  to  repine  when  their  shepherd  de- 
Itvered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 
Nor  was  the|r  future  prospect  much  more 
cheering  than  the  present;  the  Tsarevitch 
promis^  to  inherit  with  the  dignity,  the 
cruelty  also  of  the  father ;  but  heaven  in 
mercy  willed  otherwise.  The  young  prince 
had  one  good  quality— courage  (he  might 
have  had  many,  had  his  earlier  years  been 
passed  in  any  other  place  than  his  father's 
court),  and  he  longed  to  prove  it  on  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country.  On  one  occasion  he 
requested  the  emperor  to  entrust  him  with  a 
few  troops,  that  Pskof,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged by  the  Poles,  might  be  relieved. 

**  This  laudable  proposal  excited  the  wrath 
of  Ivan.  *  Rebel,  thou  wishest  to  dethrone 
me  in  concert  with  the  boyards  1'  He  raises 
his  arm  against  his  sont  Boris  (Jodunof 
vainly  endeavours  to  prevent  him  :  with'his 
iron-rod  he  inflicts  several  wounds,  and  at 
length  a  violent  bbw  on  the  head  lays  the 
Tsarevitch  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  blood.  This 
sight  instantly  calms  his  fury.  Terrified, 
psSe,  trembling,  he  exclaims  in  deep  despair 
— ~^  Wretch,  1  have  slain  my  son  !'  In  the 
agony  of  his  grief  he  throws  himself  upon 
the  young  prince :  be  embraces  his  son,  and 
endeavours  to  stop  the  blood  which  flowa 
firom  a  deep  wound :  he  calls  aloud  on.  his 
surgeoiis;  implores  mercy  from  Ood,  and 
pardon  fitom  his  son.  But  divine  justice  has 
accomplished  its  decree  1  Kissing  the  hand 
of  his  fttbcr,  and  exhibiting  the  tenderest 
proofs  of  love  and  pity,  he  exhorted  the 
ktter  not  to  give  way  to  despair:.—'  I  die 
an  obedient  ion   and  a  laithfiil  subject!' 


and  he  accordingly  expired,  lour  days  after 
receiving  his  death-blow,  in  the  horrible  re^ 
tiremeot  of  Alexandrovsky." — VoL  ix.  pp. 
446,  446. 

It  would  be  a  libel  off  the  moral  justice  of 
Ood,  to  suppose  that  this  tyrant,  in  com- 
parison  with  whom  Caligula  and  Nero  sink 
into  insignificance,  esca]^  punishment  even 
in  this  world.  So  touched  was  he  by  '^  the 
worm  that  never  dies,'*  and  by  the  awftil 
represenutions  of  an  alarmed  fancy,  that  he 
often  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  raised  the  most  frightful 
cries,  and  ceased  only  when  nature  had 
wholly  exhausted  hersdf.  At  one  time  he 
intimated  his  intention  of  retiring  to  a  monas« 
tery,  when,  strange  to  say !  his  very  sub- 
jects—not merely  from  attachment  to  his 
person,  but  from  fear  of  his  vengeance— 
unanimously  besought  him  not  to  abandon 
them,  but  to  support  still  longer  the  burden 
of  public  afiurs. 

At  length  approached  the  too  protracted 
term  of  the  monster^s  life.  In  the  winter  of 
1580  he  began  visibly  to  decline :  in  Mardi 
he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  Ulness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the 
times,  it  is  said  tliat  some  astrologers  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  end,  and  that  the 
Tsar  threatened  to  roast  them  alive  if  they 
suffered  a  word  of  that  prediction  to  escape 
their  lips.  From  that  mysterious  admix- 
ture of  good  which  is  not  wanting  in  the 
worst  of  hearts,  Ivan  on  his  death-bed  did 
not  forget  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Hi 
made  some  judicious  regulation^  for  the 
government  of  his  dominions  after  his  de- 
cease ;  appointed  experienced  counsellors  to 
his  son  Feudor;  recommended  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  and  a  diminution  of  taxes  in 
the  then  exhausted  state  of  the  country ;  and 
ordered  the  liberation  of  all  prisoners  not 
confined  for  capital  oflfences.  Hence  it  might 
be  inferred  that,  being  about  to  appear  before 
a  tribunal  more  terrible  than  his  own,  he 
wished  to  make  all  possible  atonement  for 
his  past  wickedness.  No  !  this  world  alone 
occupied  him.  He  insisted  one  day  on  being 
carried  in  his  arm-chair  to  the  apartment 
which  contained  his  treasures,  that  he  might 
feast  his  eyes  with  once  more  beholding 
them-  To  Mr.  Horsey,  an  Englishman, 
who  accompanied  him,  he  enter^  into  a 
learned  disquisition  on  the  various  qualities 
of  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  by  what  marks 
their  respective  value  might  be  ascertained.- 
But  bad  as  is  this  view  of  the  picture,  a 
more  awful  and  revolting  one  remains.  We 
are  told  that  when,  about  two  days  before  his 
death,  his  daughter-in-law  approached  his 
bed-side,  to  alleviate  his  pains  by  her  at- 
tentions,  she  was  compelled  to  retreat  with- 
horror— -he  attempted  her  chastity  ! 

*«  The  strength  of  the  Tsar  declined  more 
rapidly  than  ever,  and  in  the  delirium  of  hia 
fever  his  senaes  wandered.    As  he  lay  with.. 
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out  conMiooiness,  he  freqiientljr  called 
loudly  on  his  murdered  eon,  whom  in  imagi- 
natioB  he  saw,  and  to  whom  he  spoke  with 
tenderness.  But  on  the  seventeenth  of  March 
he  was  somewhat  better  by  the  application 
of  a  warm  bath.  The  day  following,  if  we 
may  believe  Horsey,  he  said  to  Belsky : — 
'  Go,  and  order  diose  impostors  the  astro- 
logers to  be  put  to  death.  According  to 
them  this  is  my  dying  day,  and  yet  I  fed 
stronger  and  better.'—^  ITat//  replied  the 
intended  victims — *•  the  day  U  noi  yet  past,* 
A  second  bath  was  prepared,  in  which  he 
regained  about  three  hours :  he  then  went 
to  bed,  and  reposed  a  little.  Soon,  however, 
he  rises,  calls  for  the  chess-bottrd,  and  while 
seated  on  the  bed  in  his  niffht-gown,  pre- 
paring the  pieces  to  play  with  Belsky,  sud- 
denly he  falls  backward,  and  closes  his  eyes 
for  ever  ?"— VoL  ix.  p.  654. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  whom  we  have 
characterised— how  justly  let  the  reader  now 
determin^^as  the  most  extraordinary  mo- 
narch the  world  has  ever  produced :  he  is  as- 
suredly without  a  parallel.  Like  Caligula 
and  Nero,  indeed,  his  early  reign  was  not 
only  blameless,  but  auspicious :  he  Was  for 
some  years  a  model  for  sovereigns  ;  but 
neither  of  those  monsters  equalled  him  in 
the  number  of  victims  sacrificed — in  magni- 
ficence of  crime ;  neither  possessed  his  bound- 
less  influence  over  his  subjects ;  neither  as- 
sociated the  same  constantt>bBervance  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  with  the  perpetration  of 
deeds  which  none  but  an  incarnate  demon 
could  liave  conceived ;  and  neither  came  to  a 
natural  end.  Karamsin  compares  him  with 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  but  we  do  not  eon- 
sider  the  comparison  a  happy  one.  In  cruelty 
the  French  tyrant  must  yidd  the  palm  to  his 
Russian  brother ;  and  it  is  certain  that  while 
Louis  ridiculed — most  probably  disbelieved 
— ^the  religion  of  which  ne  was  so  apparent  a 
devotee,  ^an  treated  with  sincere  reverence 
the  one  he  professed  and  firmly  admitted  to 
be  true.  Nor  do  we  think  the  former  was 
equally  lieentious  with  the  latter.  Not  only 
did  Ivan  indulge  in  open  sensuality  witli  the 
voung  and  beautiful  vicHms  of  hii^  lust,  but 
he  married  seven  times  (a  monstrous  crime 
in  Russia),  and  was  a  suitor  to  our  Eliza- 
beth for  his  eighth  wife  after  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illnem. 

In  his  public  conduct  Ivan  ceased  to  be 
fortunate  when  he  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 
Twice  was  Russia  invaded  by  the  Tartars, 
who  on  one  occasion  laid  Moscow  in  ashes ; 
on  both,  the  Tsar,  instead  of  displaying  the 
bravery  of  his  early  reign,  fled  before  the 
enemy,  and  left  his  generals  to  defend  the 
country  as  well  as  they  could.  Nor  w^  he 
more  successibl  in  his  Polish  wars;  yet, 
owing  to  the  dissensions  of  'his  esemles, 
rather  than  the  valour  of  his  troops,  he  con- 
trivcd  not  only  to  maintain  the  integrity  tif 
his  atatet,  but  to  add  to  their  extent    In  Ui 


reigpi  Siberia  beeaoie  part  of  the  empiie  n  it 
was  conquered  for  him'— noi  by  hia  regulac; 
troops,  but  by  a  handful  of  Coasacka  axid> 
professed  banditti. 


THE  JESUITS. 
(From  the  Foreign  Bemeur^  No.  IV.^ 


Iir  every  country  where  the  gnil^-  energy  of 
the  Jesuit  order  has  spread,  vice  has  •  flou- 
rished in  private  life,  and  political  troubles 
have  taught  kings  the  infinite  hasard  of  nur-- 
turing  an  association,  so  mysterious  in  ita 
nature,  and  so  fearful  and  formidable  in  ita 
operatSons.  The  topic  of  the  Jesuits  ia  one 
oi  infinite  interest  in  France,  where  the  first 
aad  fatal  finite  of  the  singular  encoarMement 
of  Jesuitism  will  be  gathered.  But  the  sub* 
ject  has  a  scarcely  Inferior  inportanee  aniosg. 
ourselves,  who  by  a  polity  still  less  aecouota* 
Ue,  a  polity  which  Uie  Jesuits  pcrbq>s  oom^ 
pliment  with  Ae  title  of  libxbal  ;  wbieh 
the  fHends  of  overthrow  rejoice  in,  as  one  of 
the  clearest  preparations  of  public  ruin ;  and 
which  every  man  who  knows  the  vital  neoes-' 
sity  of  protestantism  to  the  permaneney  of 
the  British  constitution,  pronounces  to  be 
little  short  of  firenay;  are  dierishing  and  en^ 
doving  the  bitter  tribes  of  Jesuitism  with  ft 
property  in  the  British  soiL  M.  Montloaier, 
one  among  the  many  to  whom  jesuitisai 
justly  seems  the  grand  hasairi  of  Fraaee,  ha» 
pot  forth  a  work,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  oC 
the  order: — 

*^  A  vaet  system  i  or  mlhaar,  let  us  say  it 
at  once,  a  vast  conspiracy  against  religieii« 
agahist  Hit  kmg,  against  society,,  has  beeft 
formed !  I  have  seen  it  in  its  origin,  I  have 
watched  it  in  Its  progress ;  I  see  it  now  at 
the  moment  of  ittUwing  about  to  everwhdm 
us.  These  things  being  known  to  ine,  it  la  » 
duty  to  my  consdence  to  combat  them,  it  ia 
a  duty  to  the  laws  to  reveal  them.*' 

M.  Mootlosier,  after  annowKiag  that  » 
great  mysterious  aasedation  with  peculiar 
objecta,  a  peeuUar  system,  language  dgns,. 
and  modes  of  cemmanisatfcm,  ia  notorioualy 
acting  at  this  hour  in  Frame,  and  of  oooite 
dircatening  the  whole  puMic  organlsadon  of 
the  country  with  a  ruin,  not  the  less  formida* 
ble  for  the  pio&saed  purity  of  its  agents,  h% 
proceeds  to  denounce  the  Jesuits  as  the 
fimnders  and  supportan  of  this  system,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  popedom  do*** 
miiiaot  dike  over  king,  ehurch,  and  pcrale. 
He  disflounteDances  the  ooaamon  idea,  tta4 
the  power  of  the  Jeauita  had  formcrlv  grown 
up  ftom  thefar  pccuSar  riull  in  the  etucarion 
ef  youth.  Be  admita  that  some  poftimi  of 
theix  crsdit  amy  have  arisen  ftom  this  »h« 
vlona,  and  no  dooba  jnitifiabje  source  6f  im^ 
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flaence;  but  heJnsitta  that  the  aource- of 
thdr  actual  power,  of  their  meaas  of  disturb- 
ing the  pcaee  of  Europe,  and  even  of  that 
mmbition  of  political  disturbance  which  has 
followed  the  steps  of  Jesuitism  in  whatever 
ill4ated  spot  of  the  earth  it  has  trod,  is 
traceable  to  their  system  of  Secret  Associa^ 
Hotu,  The  proofs  of  this  are  historicaU  The 
domination  of  the  Jesuiu  in  Germany,  Na- 
ples, and  Italy,  in  the  17th  century,  was 
rounded  on  the  system  of  associations. 


haa  a  chief,  and  the  whole  have  a  com- 
maoder,  who  is  secretly  a  Jesuit. 

It  requires  no  vast  variety  of  aigument  to 
prove  the  peril  of  France  and  Europe,  if  this 
mysterious  power  should  advance.  That  iu 
purpose  is  to  advance  and  to  use  its  influence 
with  a  high,  exclusive,  and  remoneless  hand, 
is  evident  from  the  nature  and  history  of 
Jesuitism. 

The  internal  constitution  of  Jesuitism  is 
curious  and  complicated.      The  ostensible 


Brotherhoods  of  the  same  kind  crowded  object  was  the  revival  and  support  of  religion 

Fnmce  at  the  same  period ;  even  Louis  XIV,  by  the  education  of  the  youth,  preaching,  and 

seems  to  have  been  a  member.     The  Jesuits  the  administration  of  worship  and  missions, 

having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  civil  But  the  true  and  deeper  object  was,  the  revival 

poirtion  of  the  community,  next  addressed  and  support  of  the  papal  influence,  by  po- 

tbemsdves  to  the  mastery  of  the  army.    It  litical  intrigue ;   by  personal  application  of 

was  ascertained  in  1716,  that  they  were  in-  all  the  various  ability  to  be  found  in  their 

tiiguing  among  the  troops ;    and  that  they  order ;  by  compassing  sea  and  land  to  gain  a 

bad  made  in  every  regiment  a  certain  number  proselyte ;  by  acquiring  opulence  even  in  se« 

of  proselytes,  to  whom  they  prescribed  par-  cular  pursuits ;  and  by  founding  a  secret  in< 


ticular  rules. 

This  discovery  deeplv  embarrassed  the  go. 
▼cznment,  as  some  bisnops  were  involved  in 
it ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  extricate  itself 
without  at  once  a  religious  and  military  ex- 


terest  in  every  leading  city  and  court  of 
Europe,  and  even  of  the  remote  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  New  world. 

The  order  was  formed  into  B^t  classes; 
the  professed,  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  the 


plosion.    The  reoiarluble  agitation  of  the    scholars,  the  lay-brothers,  or  temporal  coad- 


entire  military  body  of  France  at  the  same 
time  confirmed  this  discovery.  It  was  now 
ascertained  that  the  whole  army  had  been 
practised  upon :  wherever  there  was  a  Je- 
suit-house,  the  connexion  was  obvious,  and 


jutors,  and  the  novices.    Each  dass  had  iu 
peculiar  obligations. 

The  order  was  externally  divided  Into  as- 
sistances, the  assistance  into  provinces,  and 
the  provinces  into  houses,  the  government  of 


where  there    was    not,  the  assemblage  of  the  whole  resting  h\  a  genera^  who  resided 

those  military  associates,  who  unquestionably  constantly  in  Rome,  and  was  dected  by  the 

might  be  turned  into  military  revoUers  at  general  congregation  of  the  order ;  five  as« 

the  command  of  their  spiritual  captains,  gave  sistants  were  attached  to  him  as  a  sort  of  ca- 

evidence  of  a  great  conspiracy,  against  which  binet,  who  bore  the  names  of  the  kingdoms 

all  allegiance  to  king  and  obedience  to  officers  whose  business  they  conducted,  Italy,  Spain, 


mujtt  in  the  time  of  trial  be  as  duKt  in  the  sqJe. 

The  danger  was  now  found  too  pressing  to 

allow  of  any  further  indolence  or  indulgence  on 

the  part  of  the  government.    All  associations 


Germany,  France,  and  Portugal ;  these  were 
the  secretaries  of  state  of  the  invisible  mo- 
narchy of  Jesuitism;  they  had  all  the  functions 
of  high  office,  were  the  actual  administratora 


among  the  troops  were  instantly  forbidden,  of  all  affairs  connected  with  popish  and  pro- 

and  the  congregadoos  suppressed.  testant  Europe,  and  were  also  the  recognised 

It  was,  however,  notonom  that  the  sup.  channel  of  approach  to  the  governor, 
pression  was  but  nominal,  and  the  signs  and        One  of  the  primary  objects  of  die  court  of 

spirit  of  the  congregations  were  preserved  Rome  has  always  been  to  bind  the  priest  to 

until   the  French  revolution  employed  the  the  popish  throne;    to   cut  him  off  from 

genius  of  conspiracy  in  a  more  exulting  and  ■!!  connexion  with  general  society;  and  to 

fearless  developjment  of  power  and  ruin.  prohibit  his  having  any  feeling  separate  from 

On  Napoleon*s  accession,  the  secret  so-  the  aggrandizement  of  popery.    It  prohibits 

cieties  of  the  Jesuits  gradudly  revived.    )n  him  from  being  a  father  or  husband,  and 

ISQfi,  the  congregation  of  The  Inwoatian  of  suffers  him  to  uke  no  interest  whatever  in 

ths  Virpin,  a  name  ominously  taken  from  the  intercourses  of  man,  except  so  far  as  it 


the  times  of  the  League,  was  formed  with 
risular  officers,  heads,  and  a  president  of  the 
wnok.  The  system  is  now  declared  to  be 
spreading  through  France  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  most  hazardous  extent.  It 
ia  said  that  an  universal  espionage  for  its 
purposes  is  esublished,  and  that  all  dssses 
are  enlisted  in  it,  from  the  confidential  ser- 
.  vants  of  the  throne  down  to  the  labourers  in 


directly  leads  to  the  ascendancy  of  Rome. 
Jesuitism  imitated  this  exclusive  pdity ;  and 
none  of  the  professed,  or  highest  class,  could 
receive  any  dignity  or  prelacy  from  the  king, 
except  by  the  command  of  the  superior  sove- 
reign. His  Holiness  of  Rome ! 

A  formidable  enemy  arose  to  the  Jesuits, 
y)  the  cdebrated  sect  of  the  Jansenists.  The 
focAgpc,  however,  were  destin^  to  be  masters. 


the  fields.  The  workmen  are  embodied  and  The  Japsenists  long  struggled,  bat  were 
disdplined  under  the  name  of  the  XMocta-  finally  ^crushed.  T1&  opposition  at  an  end, 
/tojsuif  St,  JoHfih  ;  esery  district  of  Paris    jeluitism  was  now  paramount.    It  had  the 
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ear  of  the  monarch,  whom  it  ithnuUted  to 
all  the  impolicy,  ftiry,  and  crime  of  religious 
persecution.  It  had  its  emissaries  in  every 
popish  and  protestant  kingdom  of  Europe ; 
in  the  latter,  rousing  the  people  to  direct  re- 
bellion, and  keeping  the  remnant  of  the  papal 
priesthood  in  the  active  ezerdse  of  treason  ; 
and  in  the  former,  rapidly  absorbing  all  the 
sources  of  .influence,  filling  office  with  its 
Creatures,  and  evidently  preparing  their  bi- 
goted and  duped  sovereigns  for  the  victims  of 
some  general  and  sweeping  convulsion. 

This  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  crowns 
fnd  constitutions  of  Europe,  still  obscure, 
frovd  the  sudden  fall  of  the  conspirators,  but 
Whose  success  would  probably  have  left  but 
one  throne,  and  that  throne  the  papal,  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  a  large  extent  of 
confidence.  Conducted  with  whatever  pre- 
caution, it  must  have  been  next  to  impossible 
altogether  to  escape  detection,  and  proofs 
were  rapidly  accumalated  that  no  dexterity 
of  Jesuitism  could  evade.  Statesmen  now 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  tliis  tre- 
mendous association.  They  now  began  to 
fbel  the  power  of  that  insidious  and  intricate 
influence,  which  they  had  blindly  suffered  to 
spread  throughout  all  society.  At  every  step 
they  trod  on  some  Jesuit  snare  that  turned 
tod  entangled  them ;  the  ground  was  hoUow 
under  their  feet ;  they  were  assailed  by  a 
hostility  invisible,  unmeasured,  and  ruinous ; 
they  found  their  council:  -  betrayed  and  nulli- 
fied ;  they  found  themselves  enclosed  in  toils 
of  Jesuitism  on  every  side.  The  man  who  sat 
Urith  them  in  council  was  a  Jesuit ;  the  man 
irho  copied' their  despatch  was  a  Jesuit  $  the 
man  who  carried  it  was  a  Jesuit ;  the  man  to 
whom  its  execution  was  intrusted,  was  a  Je- 
suit^ Failure  and  disgrace  were  the  ineviuble 
fruits  of  all  their  efforts  to  restrain  this  great 
mysterious  tyranny,  which,  after  perverting 
and  poboning  the  minds  of  .courts  and 
churchmen,  of  army  and  people,  had  but 
another  step  to  take,  and  mount  the  uni- 
versal throne. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  discovery  should 
have  been  passed  over  by  men  whose  lives 
v^ere  threatened  by  the  progress  of  the  Je- 
suits. A  conviction,  almost  simultaneous, 
Arose  in  all  the  European  courts,  that  a  so- 
ciety so  malignant,  and  combining  such  de- 
menu  of  public  ruin,  must  be  put  down. 
*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jesuits  had  risen 
into  power,  during  a  period  singularly  desti. 
tnte  of  royal  ability.  All  the  sovereigns  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  com- 
menofement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Charles, 
Francis,  &o.  &C.,  had  gone  from  the  great 
stage,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits 
in  France.  The  vigorous  spirit  of  Henry  IV. 
was  absorbed  ill  war,  and  the  still  loftier 
mind  of  our  Elizabeth  found  Jesuitism  al- 
ready  in  its  supremacy,  and  warring  against 
her  with  a  black  and  malignant  fury,  to  which 
tSi  the  hasaids  of  open  war  were  a  dream. 


But,  about  the  middle  of  the  eightecndi 
century,  a  striking,  though  noiseless,  revolu. 
tion  had  taken  place  in  the  leading  courts  of 
Europe.  The  king  had,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, merged  in  the  minister.  The  Wal- 
pole  or  Chatham  of  England,  the  Kaonitz  of 
Vienna,  the  Aranda  of  Madrid,  the  Pombal 
of  Lisbon,  the  Choiseul  of  Paris,  almost  to- 
tally edipsed  from  the  eyes  of  the  contempo- 
rary age,  as  they  do  from  those  of  history,  the 
easy  sitters  on  the  throne.   . 

With  such  men  for  antagonists,  Jesuitism 
found  itself  in  sudden  peril.  Its  old  enemies 
recovered  strength  at  the  prospect  of  its  dis- 
comfiture, and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  early 
hostile,  and  never  thoroughly  reconciled,  took 
the  lead  in  iti  overthrow  in  France.  The 
first  step  of  this  body,  still  important  in  the 
French  legislature,  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
the  Jesuit  opinions,  extracted  fh>m  their  au- 
thentic publications,  a  grand  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  the  order,  a  national  accusation 
taken  out  of  its  own  profane  and  profligate 
lips.  This  list  was  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  parliament,  by  an  arrit  of  the 
year  1762. 

We  have  room  but  for  a  glance  at  this 
code.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Jesuit 
morality  was  called  probabUuihr^-tai  extraor- 
dinary  adapution  of  all  prindple  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  party  and  the  time.  Proba- 
bilism  is  defined  to  be  that  doctrine  by  which, 
in  the  conflict  of  two  opinions,  one  of  whidi 
is  the  more  probahlB  and  suitable  to  the  moral 
law,  and  the  other  is  the  more  fisvourable  \o 
personal  desires  and  purposes,  the  doubter  is 
held  justifiable  in  adopting  the  more  Gtmne'^ 
nUni  aide. 

'  A  doctrine  so  monstrous,  and  opening  so 
vast  a  channdforall  kinds  of  iniquity,  might 
be  considered  a  pnma  fade  moral  impossi- 
bility. Its  esUblishment  would  palpably 
break  down  et  once  all  the  barriers  of  the 
moral  world,  make  law,  religion,  and  tlie  ge- 
neral conventional  honesty  of  mankind,  • 
burlesque,  and  leave  all  things  at  the  mercy 
of  a  prejudiced  understanding  or  a  corrupted 
consdence.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  pro6a- 
Mitm;  and  there  is  tremendous  proof  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  the  prindple, 
it  was  sustained  by  xSt  guilt  of  the  prac 
tice. 

Of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  order,  there  was 
not  one  which  recdved  a  more  constant  sanc- 
tion of  iu  leading  authorides,  than  this  mon- 
strous perverdoD  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon principle.  Of  this  we  shall  quote  an 
example — 

'^  In  the  case  of  a  matter  before  a  judge, 
where  both  sides,  are  equally  probable,  the 
judge  may  lawfully  decide  in  favour  of  his 
private  friend.  He  may,  moreover,  dedde 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  revoke  his  opinion, 
with  the  object  of  termng  fdt  friend,  pro- 
vided  it  be  done  wi^out  inouning  ecandai!^ 
^(De  Vakncey  ie09>  tm.  iii.^ 
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Another  of  thdr  icmwkable  doctrines  wu 
Aat  of  Phitotopkio  «t»,  namely,  tliat.. 

'*  The  most  criminal  action  cannot  offend 
the  Deity,  nor  be  obno^dous  to  Divine  Jut* 
tice,  provided  the  perpetrator  is  either  unac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  or 
does  not  Ihink  of  him  ai  Ihe  momeni^  or  does 
not  conceive  that  he  u  offending  hinu** 

A  doctrine,  which  would  make  vice  and 
iirtue  depend  altogether  on  personal  igno* 
rsnoe,  only  offers  a  premium  for  the  utter 
foigetfulbess  of  every  principle  of  society. 

On  robbery  and  purloining,  they  held 


^^It  is  no  crime  to  take  in  secret  that 
which  would  have  been  given  if  we  had 
asked  it ;  and  although  we  may  know  that 
its  being  so  taken  wouM  be  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  proprietor,  no  resHiuii4fn  is  ne- 
cessaiy.** 

On  homicide,  they  held  ■■ 

*'  If  an  individual  is  stupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve Invincibly  that  a  desire  to  commit 
homicide  is  no  sin,  there  is  actually  no  «tn  in 
the  desire" — (PUUeLiu$^  plan  (fvn  Cours,) 

By  such  doctrines,  the  whole  moral  prin- 
ciple is  palpably  defied;  and  their  practice, 
introduced  on  any  large  scale,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  embroil  all  tbe  relations  of  life. 
But  the  Jesuit  doctrines  touching  the  right 
of  public  vengeance  on  kings  or  governors 
•re  still  more  formidable,  for  the  nicility  of 
«3icir  practice,  from  the  public  ruin  which 
they^  must  produce,  and  from  the  actual  ap« 
plication  of  the  Jesuit  dagger. 

*^  The  revolt  of  a  cleric  against  a  long  is 
fu4  high  tretuen.  Because  a  cleric  is  not 
the  eutjea  ot  a  king."  (Obviously  from  his 
having  a  superior  sovereign  in  the  Pope.)— 
(Mmmmnuel  Sa^  Apkotriemet  dee  Co9^eee.) 

Bellarmin.  the  great  name  among  their 
doctors,  a  cardinal,  and  holding  almost  the 
highest  rank  of  the  popish  divines,  openly 
asserts  the  right  of  the  sons  of  the  papacy  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  obnoxious  monarchal 

««The  spiritual  power,  if  it  shall,  discover 
that  the  temporal  is  an  obstacle  to  the  spi- 
ritual end,  may,  and  should,  repress  it  by  ail 
e9rie  of  means  and  expedients  that  it  may 
find  neosssaiT.  The  spiritual  power  may 
dunge  kingomns,  and  take  them  from  one  to 
give  them  to  another,  in  iu  capacity  of  spiritual 
sovereign,  if  that  be  necessary  for  the  salva. 
tkm  of  souls.'* — (159C.  ConiroMTMs^  L  v.  cO, 
JDu  Fonii/iB  Semain-J  He  proceeds,  ^^  Chris, 
tians  cannot  be  suffered  to  lolerale  an  infidel 
^rhereiioting;  if  that  king  attempt  to  draw 
his  sul^ects  into  heresy  or  inildelity.  Yet  it 
bekH^gs  to  tbe  sovereign  pontiff,  who  is 
charged  with  the  care  of  religion,  to  judge 
If  iho  king  does  or  does  not  draw  his  people 
into  the  hei«^.  It  thus  resa  with  the  so. 
▼weigD  pontiff  to  decide  on  the  depoaition  of 
the  king. 

''  If  the  Christians  of  old  did  not  depose 
IfttOi  Vhdtuau^  Julian  the  Apostate^  aad 


Valens  the  Arian,  it  was  beomue  thag  had 
noi  stiffidenl  power J*^^ (Ibid.  c.  1,) 

Jesuitism  is  now  becoming  paramount 
once  more.  Iu  extinction  in  1772  br  the 
pope,  at  the  unaningpus  desire  of  the  kings 
of  the  popish  countries,  broke  up  the 
establishment,  but  its  evil  spirit  subsisted, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  papacy,  on  the  re- 
storation  in  1815,  was  to  refix  this  criminal 
order  in  the  full  confidence  of  Rome,  and  to 
make  all  efforts  for  its  public  reinstatement 
in  the  European  states.  .  The  Jesuits  were 
declared,  by  the  pontiff,  to  be  the  vigoroiue 
rowers  who  were  neeeuarg  to  the  labouring 
ship  qfihe  church;  and  they  have  spread  and 
prospered  accordingly.  In  France  they  are 
declared,  in  a  multitude  of  publications, 
to  carry  every  thing  before  them,  and  to  be 
laying  down  the  comer-stone  for  a  general 
spiritual  domination  over  the  literature,  the 
laws,  and  the  religion  of  the  nation. 

But  let  France  look  upon  this  evil  as  sho 
will;  let  her  warm  in  her  bosom,  scarcely 
healed  from  the  civil  sword,  the  living  and 
restless  sgenis  of  national  disturbance,  and 
reap  the  result.  The  danger  exists  among 
oundves ;  in  that  giddy  negligence  by  which 
we  have  admitted  public  esublishments  of 
Jesuitism  amongst  us :  and  in  that  rash  con. 
tempt  of  all  experience,  in  which  we  suffer 
the  sworn  enemies  of  our  protestant  constitu- 
tion to  fix  an  interest  in  the  boson^  of  (he 
British  soiL 


SALMON  FISHING.* 
(From  the  Quarterlg  Review^  No.  LXXVl.  J 

Salmon >Fi8HiK&  is  to  all  other  kinds  of 
angling,  as  buck-shooting  or  shooting  of  any 
meaner  description.  The  salmon  is,  in  this 
particular,  the  king  of  fish.  It  requires  a 
dexterous  hand  and  an  acute  eye  to  raise  and 
strike  him,  and  when  Uiis  is  achieved  the 
sport  is  only  begun,  at  the  point  where,  even 
in  trout  angling,  unless  in  case  of  an  nni> 
usually  lively  and  strong  flsb,  it  is  at  once 
commenced  and  ended.  Indeed  the  most 
sprightly  trout  that  ever  was  hooked  shows 
mere  cfaild*s  plinr  in  comparison  to  a  frnh- 
run  salmon.  There  is  all  the  difierenee 
which  exists  between  coursing  the  hare  and 
hunting  the  fox.  The  pleasure  end  the  sa». 
pense  are  of  twentr  times  the  duration — the 
addrtss  and  strcDgth required  infinitely  greater 
— the  prize,  when  attidned,  not  only  mote 
honourable,  but  more  valuable.  The  hazaida 
offifulure  are  also  an  hundred-fold  multiplied  i 
the  instinct  of  the  salmon  leads  to  the  most 
singular  efibrts  to  escape,  which  must  be  met 
and  foile4  by  equal  promptitude  on  the  part 
of  the  angler.  Howevte  that  faculty  is  ac^ 
quired,  the  salmon  seems,  when  hooked,  at 
«  '*S«Inioals,   or  Dsyi  of  Fly-fitbisy.    By  sii 
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once  to  ooneelye  the  nature  of  la  tnUibrtuii«, 
«Dd  to  follow  the  mode  of  dlseotAQgling  itoelf 
most  likely  to  be  racceasftiL  For  this  it  makes 
the  most  eztnordiDanr  efliirts,  sometimes 
shooting  ofTwith  fiiry  that  is  appnently  irre- 
sistible  among  sudi  boiling  curreots  and 
shaTp  rocks  as  seem  most  like  to  cut  the  line 
^^-fiometimes  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
'With  the  appearance  of  sullen  indifference,  as 
if  nothing  could  rouse  him.  In  the  first  case, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  angler  to  hold  the 
fish  in  play,  amid  his  wildest  frolics  using 
him  as  a  prudent  father  does  an  extravagant 
son,  neither  allowing  him  so  much  line  as 
may  enable  the  youth  to  shake  himself  dear 
of  the  paternal  restraint  which  hangs  so  loose 
on  him,  or  curbing  so  tight  as  to  induce  him 
to  break  through  it  by  a  sudden  effort  of 
sturdy  opposition.  In  the  salmon's  wildest 
vagadeshe  must  be  made  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  secret  restraint  on  his  motions,  which  yet 
must  never  amount  to  such  a  dead  pull  upon 
him  as  may  be  encountered  and  OTercome  by 
an  attempt  to  break  the  line  by  main  force. 
His  sullen  fits  are  no  leis  to  be  dreaded. 
When  the  fish  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool, 
modonless  and  sulky  as  if  he  were  a  stone,  the 
atigler  must  summon  together  his  utmost 
▼igilance,  for  he  Is  certainly  ooyecting  his 
strength  for  some  decisive  exertion.  If  the 
sportsman,  growing  impatient,  tightens  the 
Ihie-ilpon  the  fish  while  he  is  in  this  con- 
dition,  his  victim  will  probably  spring  into 
the  air  with  his  whole  force,  wiUi  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  throwing  his  body  on  the 
line  in  his  descent,  and  so  either  breaking  it 
or  dislodging  the  hook.  Should  he  succeed 
!n  foiling  with  his  whole  weight  on  a  tight- 
ened line,  all  is  over ;  the  best  of  hooks  and 
most  trusty  gut  must,  one  or  other,  or  both, 
give  way.  But  if  the  angler  be  sufficiently 
on  his  guard,  he  will  throw  downward  the 
point  of  his  rod  with  the  quickness  of 
thought!  and  drop  his  line  on  the  water  the 
instant  the  fish  makes  his  summerset,  so  that 
his  weight  may  descend  oo  the  water  and  on 
M  slackened  line,  which  the  promptitude  of 
the  angler  must  instantly,  by  raising  his  rod 
and  using  his  red,  again  contract  to  the  ne- 
cessary  tightness,  laving  the  fish  not  an 
instant  to  profit  by  the  momentary  relaxation. 
This  manouvro  we  have  seen  the  same  fish 
renew  Aree  times  running,  foiled  in  every 
jMtempt  by  the  acuteness  of  an  excellent 
fidierman,  who  gave  way  to  his  fury,  and 
Instantly  recovered  the  command  of  his 
motions  when  he  had  duded  the  emphasis  of 
hisfluiry. 

The  delight  affi>rded  by  success  in  this 
animating  sport  is  of  most  engrossing  dia- 
ractcr,  and  has  had  many  lUustrious  de- 
votees. It  was  Trajan*s  favourite  pastimes- 
it  was,  in  our  own  time,  Paley*s  and  Nel- 
son's ;  and  we  have  onrsdves  seen  the  first 
sculptor  in  Europe  when  he  had  taken  two 
aalAion  <Sn  the  same  momingi  and  can  well 


bdieve  that  his  sense  ot  sdf-lmportanee  ex- 
ceeded twentvfold  that  which  he  fdt  on  the 
production  of  any  of  the  masterpieees  which 
have  immortalized  him. 

The  author  of  ^^  Salmonia*'  observes, 
'^  that  the  fisher  for  salmon  and  trout,  with 
the  fir,  employs  not  only  machinery  to  anist 
his  pbysicd  poweifi,  but  applies  sagacity  to 
conquer  difilenlties;  and  tne  pleasure  de- 
rived ftom  ingenious  resources  and  devices^ 
as  wdl  as  firom  active  pursuit,  belongs  to 
this  amusement.  Then  as  to  its  philosophic 
cal  tende&cy,  it  is  a  pursuit  of  moral  dis- 
dpline,  requhring  patience,  forbearance,  and 
command  of  temper.  As  connected  with 
natural  science,  it  may  be  vaunted  as  de- 
manding a  knowledge  €f  the  habits  of  a  con. 
siderable  trib^  of  created  beings,  fishes,  and 
(he  animals  that  they  prey  upon,  and  an 
acquaintance  wich  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
the  weather  and  its  changes,  the  nature  of 
waters,  and  of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  its 
poeticd  rdations,  it  carries  as  into  the  most 
wild  and  beaotifol  scenery  of  nature ;  amongst 
the  mountain  lakes,  and  the  dear  and  lovely 
streams  that  gush  from  the  higher  ranges  oif 
devated  hills,  or  thatmake  thehr  way  through 
the  cavities  of  calcareous  strata." 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  passing 
over  the  most  interesting  and  edifying  pas- 
sage in  the  volume  of  our  author,  we  will 
communicate  to  the  curious  gastronome  ft 
circumstance  of  which  he  is  probably  not 
iware.  The  sdmon  exposed  to  sale  in  Lon- 
don, in  however  excellent  condition,  very. 
Very  rardy  is,  or  can  be  had,  in  what  those 
who  inhabit  the  banks  of  a  salmon-stream 
account  the  jtrtt  peffeeium.  The  **  Sal. 
monia**  gives  us  the  following  tempting  ae* 
count  of  the  proper  preparation  of  Uie  fish^ 
where  extraordinary  atteiition  is  employed. 
It  succeeds  an  account  of  hooking  and  play, 
ing  a  salmon  in  Loch  Maree. 

'« HaUeus.-~He  seems  foirly  tired:  I 
shall  bring  him  unto  shore.  Now  gaff*  him  ; 
strike  as  near  the  tail  as  you  can.  He  is 
safe;  we  must  pitepare  him  for  the  pot. 
Give  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head  to 
deprive  him  of  sensation,  and  then  give  him 
a  transverse  cut  just  bdow  the  gUls,  and 
lerimp  him  by  cutting  to  the  bone  on  eadi 
side,  so  as  almost  to  divide  him  into  sUees  ; 
and  now  hold  htm  by  the  tail  that  he  may 
bleed.  There  is  a  smaU  spring,  I  see,  dose 
under  that  bank,  which,  I  dare  say,  hss  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  aeoiosphere  in  this 
dimate,  and  is  mudi  under  50  deg.— place 
him  there,  and  let  him  remain  for  ten  mi- 
nutes,  and  then  carry  him  to  the  pot,  and  let 
the  water  and  salt  boil  forioudy  before  you 
put  in  a  slice,  and  give  time  to  the  water  to 
recover  its  heat  befinre  you  tluow  in  another, 
and  so  with  the  whole  fish,  and  leave  the 
head  out,  and  throw  in  the  thickest  pieces 
first."— Pp.  94,  95. 

Among  other  curious 
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Mitkor  Umches  upon  ^  stnmgly  dUputed 
diazacter  of  tht  pir,  a  sdiaU  ftth,  whose 
fpcmuoe  »  at  wdl  known  as  hia  pa- 
rentage and  ultimate  fate.  Fioni  the  hold- 
Aeas  with  whieh  these  liilliputian  fish  rise 
to  a  Ui^  salmon-fly,  many  have  been  dis- 
poeed  to  see  in  thie  par  the  young  taU 
men,  when  they  hare  just  quitted  the  fonn 
of  spawn.  Others  are  di^NMod  to  think 
the  par  a  distinct  species  of  trout ;  and  the 
author  of  **'  Salmonia'*  again  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  a  third  set  of  naturalists,  who 
consider  this  little  fish  as  a  mule,  the  off- 
spring  of  a  trout  and  a  saUnon.  It  is  dif- 
ferent, however,  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  their 
being  found  in  such  great  numbers  with  the 
dieory  of  their  being  of  a  neutral  race. 

From  the  author  of  ^'  Salmonia,'*  we 
looked  with  some  anxiety  for  a  solution  of 
tile  great  doubt,  as  to  what  is  the  proper  food 
of  the  salmon  itself.  No  fisherman  or  cook 
that  ercr  we  saw  or  heard  of,  pretends  to  have 
lidund  any  thing  in  their  stomach  excepting 
•  yeUowish  liquid.  Yet  they  rise  to  artificial 
flica,  and  sie  also  caught  with  bait.  Our 
suitiior  conjectures  that  this  phenomena  oc- 
eors  because  salmon  are  usuuly  caught  tia- 
TeOing  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  in  which 
pnwress  they  do  not  load  themsdves  with 
fiiod.  Their  digestion,  he  observes,  is  very 
quick^  and  they  sddom  seek  more  food 
until  what  they  have  previously  uken  is 
decomposed.  Salmon,  when  taken  m  the 
•alt  water,  have  been  found,  says  Halieus, 
writh  und^ested  food  in  their  stomachs. 
This  does  not  quite  satisfy  us.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  salmon  are  taken  by  the  net, 
which  most,  one  would  think,  occasionally 
sweep  out  fish  having  their  stomachs  ftiQ, 
since  their  being  taken  in  that  manner  has  no 
iwference  to  the  state  of  their  appetite.  One 
would  think,  therefore,  that  let  them  be  as 
abstemious  as  anchorites,  they  must  cat 
sometimes,  and  be  taken  with  food  in  their 
lis ;  yet,  we  are  assured  it  never  hso- 
It  hitt  alio  been  remarked  that  the 
large  gaudy  fly,  toVhich  the  sahnon  usually 
«isa,  has  no  resemblance  to  any  known 
insect  in  earth,  air,  or  water  (unless  a  wasp, 
pcrtispa),  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
iA  seems  to  uke  it  rather  firom  sport  than 
fiom  appetite;  and,  in  that  case,  the  very 
curious  prablem  concerning  the  actual  nature 
•f  their  food,  is  not  yet  decidedly  cleared  up. 
At  leasti  these  is  something  very  interesting 
and  curious  conoeining  the  mode  of  their 
feeding,  which  seems  so  sparing,  even  when 
they  are  in  the  highest  condition,  and  their 
precess  of  digestion^  which  appears  so  un- 
vsoally  tapid. 

But  we  are  called  firom  (his  curious  snb> 
jsct  of  inquiry  suggested  in  Siahnonia,  to 
oonaidflr  a  point  of  much  more  interest— the 
question  BOW  being  not  what  the  salmon 
puts  into  its  stomach,  but  whether  we  are 
kkdy^  M  DO  distantr  period,  to  have  salmon 


for  the  benefit  of  oun.  The  very  giants  in 
Guildhall  are  moved  at  tiie  surmise;  Gog 
boweth  down,  Magog  stoopeth,  and  the 
spiritt  of  tlie  fothers  of  the  city  wax  foint  at 
the  suggestion.  Yet  the  evil  is  not  the  less 
certain;  and  its  approach  is  distinctly  ao« 
nounced  by  Halieus,  who,  alter  reocnding 
former  feato  on  the  Tweed,  Tyne,  and  other 
Scottish  rivers,  pnmounces  on  each  of  tlicra 
the  raeknchdy  conclusion  /in/,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  the  reader  will  presently 
learn,  declares  they  now  affiyrd  much  less 
sport  to  the  angler,  and  even  what  remains 
is  daily  decreasing;  so  that  there  is  veir 
serious  ground  to  fear  that  the  salmon  wiu 
ere  long  altogether  desert  the  more  southern, 
at  least,  of  the  Scottish  rivers. 

We  'need  not  tell  our  readers  that  the  pos- 
session of  immense  quantities  of  this  ridi  and 
valuable  fish  in  her  firUis  and  estuaries  waa 
an  advantage  which  nature  allotted  to  Scot- 
land, as  some  compensation  seemingly  for  the 
great  inferiority  in  soil  and  climate  to  the 
sister  kingdom,  since  where  the  earth  is  most 
sterile  the  sea  is  often  remarked  to  be  most 
fruitful. 

Frsnck  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  a  laigo  well- 
fed  salmon  (suppose  about  twelve  pounds) 
oust  only  sixpence ;  and  he  mentions  what  is 
stUl  remembered  by  tradition,  a  rule  that  do- 
mestics were  not  to  be  fed  on  salmon  more 
than  three  times  a  week.  It  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  possible  to  procure  so  much  exeelleni 
food  at  to  cheap  a  rate ;  and  we  may  easily 
understand  the  eiror  of  the  Highland  gen- 
tleman, who,  visiting  London  for  the  first 
time,  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  a 
beef-steak,  but  ordered  Donald  a  cut  of  ficesh 
salmon.  Hie  account  of  the  reckoning  must 
have  afforded  the  honeat  dunnie-wasMil  no 
pleasing  surprise. 

But  a  capital  like  London  is  a  Maelstrom 
^.an  immense  whirlpooL^whose  gyrations 
sweep  in  whatever  is  peculiarly  desirable 
from  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  empire 
— so  active  beoomes  the  love  of  gain  when 
set  in  motion  by  the  love  of  luxury. 

Thanks  to  that  same  omnipotent  power  of 
attraction  posseitsed  by  wealth  and  luxury, 
the  art  of  packing  s^mon  in  ice,  for  the 
London  market,  was  perfected,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago;  since  which  time,  as  waa 
to  be  expected,  the  fisheries  have  risen  incsl- 
culably  io  value,  tiie  fish  have  become  dear 
in  proportion,  and  the  natives  of  thecountries 
through  which  salmon-rivers  fiow,  become 
accustomed  to  see  them  taken  and  cased  up 
for  the  great  dty,  by  scores  and  hundreds, 
without  having  it  in  their  power  to  purchase 
a  pound  for  their  table. 
>  While  the  fish  are  thus  sought  for,  and 
destroyed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  with 
ever-increasing  avidity,  inspired  by  decrease 
of  the  commodity,  and  increase  of  the  de- 
mand, other  causes  are  at  work  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  rivers  whece  the  lalioon  brrad. 
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which  diminish  the  piodttction  of  the  fiih,  in 
a  degree  more  then  corresponding  with  the 
destruction  of  the  full-giown  fish  beneath. 
Two  of  these  causes  are  in  full  and  active 
operation,  threatening,  in  process  of  no  dis- 
tant time,  the  total  £struction  of  the  fish  in 
all  the  southern  sahnon-rivers  in  Scotland. 

One  of  these  causes  of  destruction  is  the 
general  system  of  drainage  practised  upon  all 
Uie  high  pasture  lands  of  the  mountain 
fiurms.  Small  drains,  formed  with  a  peculiai 
apade,  at  a  rate  as  low  as  a  penny  a  rood, 
luive  seamed,  as  it  were,  with  numerous 
veins,  the  sides  of  the  hundred  hillsi  amongst 
which  the  Clyde,  Tweed,  Annan,  and  Nith 
have  their  sources.  The  morasses  by  which 
these  hills  were  ibnnerly  covered,  used  to 
leceiTe  and  retain,  like  sponges,  Uie'  quan- 
tities of  rain  which  fall  in  that  region  of 
mists,  and  soaking  from  thence,  by  slow  de* 
grees,  into  rivulets  and  streanolets,  they 
transmitted  the  moisture  nadually  to  the 
main  body  of  the  river.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  rivers,  slower  in  rising  to  fiood, 
and  slower  in  sabsiding  fimm  tl^t  state, 
maintained,  in  general,  a  full  and  equable 
Btream,  permitting  the  salmon,  at  almoat  all 
times,  to  pursue  their  instinctive  progrese 
towarda  the  upland  sources.  Halieua,  so 
wdl  acquainted  with  these  localities,  must 
remember  well  the  manner  in  whidi  fish 
used  to  oome  up  to  the  upper  streams  in  a 
course  of  showery,  or,  as  it  is  there  termed, 
soft  weather,-  whicfa.  without  producing  an 
•verwhelming  torrent,  rendered  the  river  full 
enough  to  carry  the  salmon  through  every 
kupdimcnt.  In  these  degenerate  tunes, 
anch  showm  are  not  felt  on  the  river ;  but 
when  it  is  at  all  swollen,  the  water  rushes 
down  in  an  immense  inundation,  which 
forces  die  fish  into  pools  and  dams.  The 
flood  subsides'  as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  and 
deserts  the  fish,  who  woi^  otherwise  have 
made  a  long  and  rapid  journey,  and  sup« 
pUed,  in  th&  passage,  the  upper  fisheries ; 
whcTCoa,  at  present,  they  remain  in  the  places 
where  they  have  been  arrested  by  the  flood, 
and  never  mount  higher,  bdng  Uiete  kflled 
with  spesn. 

The  other  main  oanse  of  the  scarcity  of 
nlmon,  and  whidi  threatens  the  total  anni- 
hilation of  the  fisheries,  rests  on  moral  ctr- 
cumstancee.  The  upper  streams  are  those  in 
which  the  fish  deposit  their  spawn.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  breeding  season,  their 
aafety  and  that  of  the  shoals  which  are  to 
•apply  the  demand  of  the  next  season,  rely 
upon  the  protection  afforded  them  at  that 
period* 

The  plain  hand-writing  of  Nature,  as  well 
as  the  regulation  of  municipal  law,  seems  to 
prohibit  Uie  kflliog  of  the  fish  at  this  season* 
when  they  are  said  to  be/ou/,  are  most  un* 
eomely  to  look  upon,  and  even  when  smoked 
(the  only  mode  of  using  them)  are  accounted 
a  ver^  unhealthy  and  deleterious  food.    The 


penalties  are  also  very  high,  fluffdently  so 
to  prove  totally  ruinous  to  the  class  of  per. 
sons  by  whom  the  laws  of  dose-time  are  in- 
fringed. Yet  ndther  the  fears  of  punishment 
nor  of  poison  have  any  effect  in  preserving 
the.  spawning  fish,  which  are  destroyed  in  the 
upper  paru  of  the  river,  and  the  brooks  and 
streams  by  whidi  these  are  fed,  with  a  de- 
gree of  eagerness  which  resembles  a  desire  to 
retaliate  upon  those  who  engrossed  all  the 
fish  during  the  open  season  by  destroying  al] 
such  as  ttie  dose-time  throws  within  the 
mercy  of  the  high  country.  The  proprietors 
and  better  daas  ci  farmers  do  not  indeed 
partake  in  these  devastations,  but  they  wit* 
ness  them  with  perfect  indifference,  perhape 
not  without  a  sense  of  gratified  revenge.  A^ 
they  neither  have- the  amusement  of  angling, 
nor  the  convenience  of  a  fish  for  their  uU«^ 
when  the  salmon  are  in  season,  it  is  not  or 
die  leaat  personal  consequence  to  them  whe« 
ther  the  breed  is  preserved  or  destroyed,  and 
they  are  as  indifferent  to  it  as  a  man  who  haf 
no  game  of  his  own,  is  to  the  extent  of 
poaching  on  a  sporting  squire*s  manor. 

The  proprietors  of  the  lower  fisheries,  the 
only  persons  whose  purses  are  interested, 
may,  indeed,  prosecute  offenders  iathe  proper 
courts;  but  the  country  in  which  the  spear 
and  torch  are  so  activdy  employed^during  the 
Nadc-fiihAngy  as  this  spedes  of  poadiing  if 
called,  is  wild,  mountdnous,  and  thinly  in- 
habited, so  that  it  is  difikult  to  obtain  such 
proof  of  ddinqucncy  as  is  requidte  for  con* 
viction. 

The  most  probable  mode  of  Bedewning 
these  fisheries  from  almost  sure  ruin  would, 
pcihaps,  be  a  oompromisef  by  which  the 
upper  heriiorg^  as  they  are  called,  should  be 
admitted  to  ahare  audi  a  portion  of  the  fish 
for  their  sport  and  thdr  uUe  as  they  for- 
merly enjoyed;  they,  on  the  othv  hand, 
exerting  themselves,  as  they  haye  the  means 
of  doing,  to  prevent  or  punish  those  who 
transgress  during  dose  or  breeding  time* 
But  we  have  no  expectation  of  such  an 
agreement.  We  are,  therefore^  ^VPf  ^^^  * 
sport  which  we  Aaee  admired  is  recorded  in 
^^  Salmonia  ;**  where  the  descendanto  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  or  shared  it,  will  read  of 
it  with  the  same  fediogs  wherewith  the  pre- 
sent generation  peruse  accounts  of  the  ehase 
of  red  or  foUow  deer,  wild  boara,  or  wild 
cattle. 


-All  Mice  our  own.*' 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ANTS. 

(From   the    Tgehnolofficai  RepotUory  Jbr 
Nin€mber,j 

ThX  injnry  done  to  the  soger  plantations  in 
the  West  Indies  by  the  sugar-ant,  whose 
dac  is  little  beyond  that  of  the  to)  isTcally 
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astoniibing.  It  appears,  from  the  West- 
Indian  jounuds,  that  this  species  of  ant  first 
made  its  appearance  in  Grenada,  about 
aeventy-dght  years  ago,  on  a  sugar  planta- 
tion at  Petit  Havre,  a  bay  fire  or  six  miles 
from  the  town  of  Sl  George.  From  thence 
they  contrived  to  extend  themselves  on  all 
•ides  for  several  years,  destroying,  in  suc- 
cession, every  sugar  plantation  between  St. 
George  and  St.  John's,  a  space  of  about 
twelve  miles ;  and  at  the  same  time  colonies. 
of  them  began  to  be  observed  in  other  paru 
of  the  island.  All  attempts  of  the  planters 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  these  insects 
having  been  found  ineffectual,  an  aot  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  by  which  the  dis- 
coverer of  any  practicable  method  of  destroy- 
ing them,  so  as  to  permit  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane,  as  formerly,  was  entitled  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  from 
the  public  treasury  of  the  island.  Many 
treie  the  candidates  on  this  occasion,  but 
very  far  were  any  of  them  from  having  any 
Just  claim;  considerable  sums  of  money 
vere  however  granted,  in  consideration  of 
ifae  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  making 
the  experiments.  The  numbers  of  those  ants 
were  incredible.  The  roads  have  been  seen 
covered  with  them  for  miles  together ;  and 
so  crowded  were  they  in  many  places,  that 
the  printo  of  the  horses'  feet  would  appear 
ftff  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  spaces  made 
by  them  were  again  filled  up  by  the  sur- 
rounding multitude  of  ants.  All  other  spedes 
of  ants,  although  numerous  in  their  colonies, 
are  nevertheless  circumscribed  and  confined  to 
A  small  spot  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
spaces  occupied  by  the  sugar  ants,  we  may 
say  aa  a  mole-hill  is  to  a  mountain !  Corrosive 
sublhnate  and  arsenic,  mixed  with  animal 
substance,  were  greedily  devoured  by  them. 
Myriads  were  in£ed  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
more  readQy  as  they  were,  by  these  appli- 
cations, rendered  so  fririous  aa  to  destroy 
each  other !  Yet  it  was  found  that  these 
poisons  could  not  be  laid  in  sufltcient  quan- 
tities even  to  give  the  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  them  a  taste. 

The  use  of  fire  afforded  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  success.  "Wlien  wood  was  burnt  to 
die  state  of  diarooal,  without  fiame,  and  was 
then  immediately  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
laid  in  their  way,  they  crowded  to  it  in  such  as- 
tonishing numbers  as  soon  to  extinguish  it, 
although  by  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
them.  Hides  were  therefore  dug  at  proper 
distances  apart,  and  a  fire  made  in  each  of 
them.  Prodigious  quantities  perished  in  this 
way  ;  for  the  places  of  those  fires,  when  ex- 
tinguished, appeared  in  the  shape  of  mole- 
hilU,  from  the  numbers  of  dead  bodies  of 
the  anu  heaped  on  them ;  nevertheless,  the 
ants  soon'i4>pcB>ed  again  as  numerous  as 
ever. 

This  calamity,  which  resisted  so  lonjg  all 
the  cfibrts  of  the  planters,  was  at  length  re- 


moved by  another ;  wfaidi,  however  ruinous 
to  the  other  islands  in  the  Wesulndies  in 
other  respects,  was,  to  Grenada  in  particular, 
a  very  great  blessiog ;  namely,  the  hurricane 
in  1780.  Without  this,  it  is  probable  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  in  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  that  island,  must 
have  in  a  great  measure  been  thrown  aside, 
at  least  for  some  time. 

The  devastations  made  by  the  various 
species  of  ants  in  this  country  are  of  great 
magnitude;  but  are  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  ravages  made  by  those  of  warmer 
climates.  I  hsve  seen  lar^  tracts  of  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  completely 
excavated  by  these  insects,  and  particularly  in 
Southgate  wood,  the  whole  of  which  ia  one 
vast  colony  of  ants ;  their  nests  and  subter- 
raneous passages  extending  throughout  tlie 
whole  of  the  wood;  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  so  overrun  with  them,  that  you 
cannot  stir  a  foot  without  treading  on 
numbers. 

In  all  the  excursions  the  ants  make,  they 
liave  always  some  object  in  view ;  and  they 
very  seldom  return  to  the  nest  without  either 
themselves  bearing  something,  or  carrying 
the  news  that  something  of  use  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  in  which  joint  assistance  is  ne- 
cessary. If  information  is  brought,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  piece  of  sugar,  or  bread,  or 
any  kind  of  fruit,  has  been  discovered,  even 
in  the  highest  story  of  a  house,  they  range 
themselves  in  a  line,  and  follow  their  leader 
to  the  spot ;  of  this  the  following  is  a  re- 
markable instance,  related  by  Dr.  Franklin. 
Believinff  that  these  little  creatures  had  some 
means  of  commvnicatine  their  thoughts  or 
desires  to  one  another,  he  tried  sevmd  ex- 
periments with  them,  dl  of  which  tended  to 
confirm  his  opinion  ;  but  one  seemed  more 
conclusive  than  the  rest.  He  put  a  smaQ 
earthen  pot,  containing  some  treade,  into  a 
doset,  into  which  a  number  of  ants  got  and 
devoured  the  treacle  very  quietly.  But,  oi| 
observing  this,  he  shook  them  out,  and  tied 
the  pot  with  a  thin  string  to  a  naO,  which  he 
had  fastened  into  the  ceiling ;  so  that  it  hung 
down  by  it  A  single  ant,  by  chance,  re- 
mained in  the  pot ;  this  ant  eat  till  it  was 
satisfied  ;  but  when  it  wanted  to  get  off,  it 
could  not  for  some  time  find  a  way  out.  It 
ran  about  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  but  in  vain ; 
at  last  it  found,  after  many  attempts,  the 
way  to  tbe  ceiling,  by  going  along  the  string. 
After  it  was  come  there,  it. ran  to  the  waU, 
and  from  thence  to  the  ground.  It  had 
scarcdy  been  away  half  an  hour,  when  a 
great  swarm  of  ants  came  out,  got  np  to  the 
ceiling,  and  crept  along  the  string  to  the 
pot,  and  began  to  eat  again.  This  they 
continued  doing  till  the  treade  was  aU 
eaten  ;  in  the  mean  time,  one  swarm  run- 
ning down  the  string,  and  the  other  up  it. 

We  are  tolil  tliat  a  very  grateful  acid  (the 
formic  add)  ii  to  be  obtained  from  ants  by 
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dUtUUtioD  ;  and  we  find  instances  recorded 
«f  persons  being  fond  of  eating  them  alive. 
As  Mr.  Consett  was  walking  with  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  wood  near  Oottenburgh,  in 
Sweden,  he  obsenred  him  sit  down  on  an 
ant-hill,  and,  with  a  great  degree  of  plea- 
sure,  devour  these  insects,  first  nipping  off 
their  heads  and  wings.  Their  flavour,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  was  an  add,  some- 
what resembling,  though  much  more  agree- 
able than  that  of  a  lemon.  Th&  late  Mr. 
Tuther,  a  celebrated  optician  in  Holbom, 
assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  eaten 
them  in  order  to  allay  his  thi|rst  when  in  the 
woods.  There  is  a  highly  interesting  work 
on  the  habits  of  the  anta,  by  Huber,  in 
which  he  describes  their  wars,  buildings  or 
architecture,  their  affection  towards  their 
companions ;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  econo- 
my of  these  insecbi,  which  he  narrates  very 
fully,  is  really  wonderful,  particularly  those 
of  some  species  in  slave  making,  which  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  following 
manner.  The  war  ants  march  out  in  large 
armies,  and  give  battle  to  a  neighbourins 
city,  composed  of  the  workmg  ants ;  and 
having  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  rush  in 
and  carry  off  the  eggs  and  larva  to  liieir  own 
nests,  which  they  watch,  nourish,  and  rear 
to  maturity  with  the  same  care  as  they  take 
of  their  own  offspring ;  and  thus  they  be- 
come, in  process  of  time,  inmates  in  the 
same  society  with  those  who  had  originally 
kidnapped  them,  and  towards  whom,  had 
they  been  brought  up  at  home,  they  would 
have  oherished  an  instinctive  and  inveterate 
hatred.  The  oflioe  of  these  slaves  is  to  take 
care  of  the  city  when  the  war  anU  go  out 
again  on  their  marauding  adventures,  to  get 
a  fresh  supply  of  eggs  and  larva  for  future 
slaves;  and  also  to  repair  and  fortify  the 
city ;  and,  in  times  of  peace,  to  wait  on  their 
masters,  who  do  not  work,  but  live  as  gentle- 
men soldiers ! 

,We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
limited  sise  of  these  insects  in  our  own 
country.  In  the  warmer  climates  they  are  of 
a  gigantic  sise  compared  with  ours ;  many 
species  are  full  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  depredations  of  these  are 
dreadful ;  sheep  and  other  large  animals  are 
frequently  attacked  by  them,  and  so  expert 
are  they  in  their  operations,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  night  the  animals  are  completely 
devoured,  and  nothing  left  except  their  ske- 
letons. M.  Malouet,  in  his  travels  through 
the  foresu  of  Guiana,  saw,  on  a  plain,  an 
ant*s  nest,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
on  a  basis  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  person 
who  accompanied  him  informed  him  they  could 
not  approach  it  without  being  devoured,  the 
ants  being  numerous  beyond  calculation, 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  furnished 
with  powerful  jaws  and  stings.  That  when 
any  new  settlers,  in  clearing  tlu!  country,  met 


with  these  nests,  they  were  obliged  to  aban. 
don  the  spot,  unless  they  could  muster  a  suf- 
ficient forpe  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  enemy ; 
this  was  done  by  digging  a  trench  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  neat,  and  all  round  it ;  this 
trench  is  filled  with  dry  wood,  to  the  whole 
of  which  they  set  fire  at  the  same  time,  by 
lighting  it  at  different  parts  ;  while  the  en- 
trenchments are  blazing,  the  edifice  Is  fired 
at  by  cannon ;  and  the  ants  being  thus  dis- 
persed, in  passing  through  the  flames  perish. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  some  species 
of  these  Isrge  ants  will  enter  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  in  such  numbers,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  devouring  the  whole  of  the  inmates  ; 
when  a  circumstance  of  that  kind  takes  place, 
the  dwelling  is  deserted,  and  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  invaders,  and  the  proprietors  are 
obliged  to  form  a  temporary  dwelling  in  a 
distant  part.  When  the  visitation  ants  have 
devoured  every  thing  eatable  within  the 
house,  they  quit  it,  and  the  fkmily  returns. 
Should  the  anu  visit  them  in  the  night,  they 
are  obliged  to  quit,  without  having  time  to 
put  on  any  covering. 

Captain  Adams,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  mentions  that  a  cow  was  at- 
tacked by  these  insects,  and  the  whole  carcase 
stripped  to  the  bone  in  a  single  nij^t;  he 
also  relates,  that  Mr.  Absons,  the  governor 
of  the  English  fort  at  Grewhi,  in  Dahony, 
was  reduc^  to  debility  by  fever,  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  calling  for  help,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  ants  while  in  bed,  and  which 
would  have  devoured  him  before  morning; 
but,  very  fortunately,  one  of  his  domestics 
awoke,  and,  by  great  exertions,  saved  him 
from  their  depredations. 

The  vast  size  of  the  nests  constructed  by 
these  insects,  in  various  paru  of  the  globe,  is 
astonishing.  Captain  Stedman  has  seen  ant- 
hills, in  Surinam,  six  feet  high,  and  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  The 
sting  from  these  ants  caused  a  whole  company 
of  his  soldiers  to  start  and  jump  about  as  if 
scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  the  pain 
caused  by  their  bite  was  equally  intolerable  ! 

But  the  most  surprising  of  these  insecti 
are  the  temUtes  or  white  ants,  whose  history 
is  given  by  Mr.  Smeathman,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished by  him,  and  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  February  15,  1781.  It  ap- 
pears that  their  habitations  are  of  an  amaz- 
ing magnitude;  that  they  frequently  ex- 
ceed twdve  feet  in  height,  and  are  so  finnly 
cemented,  as  to  bear  the  pressure  of  sevend 
men  at  the  same  time.  It  often  happens 
that,  whilst  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  are  quietly 
grazing  below,  one  of  their  body  is  stationed 
on  them  as  a  centinel,  to  give  timely  notice 
of  approaching  dar>ger.  The  iermUet  begin 
constructing  Uieir  habitations  by  raising,  at 
little  distances  from  each  other,  several  tur- 
reu  of  compact  clay  in  the  shape  of  sugar 
roaves,  upon  these  tney  erect  others,  those  in 
the  centre  running  up  to  tlie  greatest  height ; 
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^Imj  flfteiniPAKdi  0Df«r  ia  the. spaoor  between 
them,  and  then  take  down  the  udee  of  all  the 
inner  tuzrets,  leaving  only  the  upper  portions 
to  form  the  cupola  or  dome,  making  use  of 
tjbe  daj  they  thus  procure  in  the  formalion 
of  the  several  chambers  intended  for  maga- 
sinea,  nurseries,  &c.  The  nurseries  are  en* 
tirelj  composed  of  wooden  materials,  en- 
dosed  in  diambcrs  of  clay,  usually  half  an 
inch  in  width,  ranged  around,  and  as  dose  as 
possible  to  the  royal  apartment.  The  royal 
chamber,  which,  with  the  rest,  is  arched 
6ver,  occupies  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  is  on  a  levd  with 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground ;  it  is  at  first  only 
«0  inch  in  length,  but  increases  in  size  with 
that  of  the  queen,  until  it  extends  to  six  or 
more  inches.  In  this  chamber  the  king  and 
queen  are  retained  dose  captives ;  it  is  im- 
j^ossible  they  can  ever  quit  it,  the  entrance 
only  allowing  of  the  passing  and  repassing  of 
tile  soldiers  and  labourers.  The  queen,  in 
t^e  last  stage  of  her  pregnancy,  is  one  thou- 
sand times  the  weight  of  the  king,  and  her 
abdomen  is  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of 
the  rest  of  her  body,  and  she  is  equal  in 
bulk,  to  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  la- 
bonrers ;  although,  on  her  first  appearance  as 
a  winged  insect  she  equalled  oiUy  in  bulk 
about  thirty  labourers;  her  abdomen,  ai'ter 
impr^nation,  increases  from  half  an  inch  to 
tinree  or  four  inches  in  length,  in  appearance 
itesemhling  a  sausage ;  and  she  lays,  accord- 
ifig  to  Smeathman,  as  many  as  eighty  thou- 
sand ^^s  in  the  course  of  twenty -four  hours; 
and  w^icb  are  instantly  taken  from  her  body 
by  the  numerous  attendants,  and  carried  to 
the  nurseries ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  nu- 
merous attendants  by  whom  she  is  conti- 
imally  surrounded.  * 

In  an  ant-hill  of  such  extensive  size,  and 
where  there  is  such  ^  infinity  of  chambers 
to  acGoounodate  its  numerous  inhabitants, 
there  must  be  a  vaat  number  of  subterraneous 
and  winding  passages.  These  passages, 
which  conduct  to  the  upper  part  of  the  dome, 
ace  carried  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the 
building,  for  the  labourers  find  it  extremely 
difficalt  to  ascend  in  a  less  circuitous  di- 
rection. Very  frequently,  however,  In  order 
to  shorten  the  distance  to  the  upper  nurse- 
ries, where  they  have  to  take  the  eggs,  they 
project  an  arch  of  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  half  an  indi  in  breadth,  grooved  or 
wo^ed  into  steps  on  its  upper  surface,  to 
allow  of  a  more  easy  passage.  When  these 
insects  quit  their  nest  on  any  expedition,  they 
CDDStruct  covcsed  galleries  of  day,  which 
ssmetimes  run  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
ondcr  thew  they  continue  their  extensive  and 
bi^y  dreaded  depredations. 

nf  destruction  of  trees,  and  of  timber 

•  As  these  females  live  two  vean  in  their  perfect 
•tsicbovastoliilihng  mutt  betbe  Dumber  prodoced 
tftkattiaM!  .  i. 

Vol.  I.  Q 


buildings,  by  some  speeiet  of  these  imeets  is 
incredible.  Vet  though  the  mischieib  they 
commit  are  very  great,  such  is  the  economy 
of  nature,  that  they  are  probably  counter- 
balanced by  the  good  produced  by  tham,  in 
quickly  destroying  dead  trees  and  other  sub- 
Btancesy  which  would  otherwise,  by  a  tedious 
decay,  serve  only  to  encumber  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Such  is  their  alacrity  and  despatch  in 
this  ofike,  that  they  will,  in  a  few  wedcs, 
destroy  and  carry  away  the  trunks  of  large 
trees.  The  total  destruction  of  deserted  towns 
is  accomplished  in  two  or  three  years,  snd 
their  space  filled  by  a  thick  wood,  not  the  least 
vestige  of  a  house  remaining. 
.  iUr.  Forbes  observes,  in  his  memoirs,  that 
at  Bombay  they  are  so  numerous  and  de- 
structive, that  it  is  difficult  to  giiard  against 
their  depredations ;  in  a  few  hours  they  will 
demolish  a  large  chest  of  books,  papers,  silks, 
or  dothcs,  perforating  them  with  a  thousand 
holes;  the  inhabitants  dare  not  even  leave  a 
box  on  the  floor,  but  place  it  on  glass  bottles, 
which,  if  kept  free  from  dust,  the  ants  can- 
not ascend;  this  is  however,  trifling,  when 
compared  with  the  serious  mischief  they 
sometimes  occasion,  by  penetrating  the  beams 
of  a  house,  or  destroying  the  timbers  in  a 
ship;  for  on  one  occasion  they  attacked  a 
British  ship  of  the  line,  and,  in  spite  of  tlie 
efforts  of  her  commander  and  her  crew,  after 
having  boarded,  they  got  possession  of  her, 
and  handled  her  so  roughly,  that  when 
brought  into  port,  bdng  no  loiiger  fit  for 
service,  she  was  obliged  to  be  broken  up. 

The  ship  here  alluded  to  was  the  Albion, 
which  was  in  such  a  condition,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  insecu,  supposed  .to  be  the  white 
ants,  that  had  not  the  ship  been  firmly  lasiied 
together,  it  was  thought  she  would  have 
foundered  on  her  voyage  home  ! 

Mr.  Kiltoe  informs  me,  that  the  drou- 
guers,  or  draguers,  a  kind  of  lighters,  em- 
ployed in  the  West  Indies  in  collecting  the 
sugar,  sometimes  so  swarm  with  ants,  of  the 
common  kind,  that  they  have  no  other  way  of 
getting  rid  6f  tliese  troublesome  insects  Uian 
by  sinking  the  vessd  in  shallow  water. 

Humboldt  informs  us,  that  throughout  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  equinoctial  America, 
where  these  and  other  destructive  insects 
abound,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  papers  which 
date  fifty  or  sixty  years  back.  In  one  night 
they  wUl  devour  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
which  are  left  in  their  way ;  doth,  linen,  or 
boots,  are  equally  to  their  taste ;  in  a  word, 
scarce  any  thing  but  metal  or  stone,  comes 
amiss  to  them.  Mr.  Smeathman  relates,  that 
a  party  of  them  once  took  a  foncy  to  a  pipe 
of  fine  old  Madeira,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
wine,  almost  the  whole  of  which  they  let  out, 
but  of  the  staves.  He  also  left  a  compound 
micro9cope  in  a  warehouse  at  Tobago  for  a 
few. months;  on  his  return,  hs  found  that. a 
colony  of  a  ^small  species  of  white  am  had. 
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eiUUIihed  theraseWen.  in  it,  axid  dcv<mi«d 
most  of  the  wood- work,  leaving  little,  besides 
the  metal  and  glaaws. 

•  It  was  even  asserted,  in  a  paragraph  in 
The  Morning  Herald^  dated  December  31, 
1814,  that  the  superb  residence  of  the  Go* 
vemor  General  at  Calcutta,  which  had  cost  the 
Sast  India  Company  such  immense  sums, 
was  rapidly  going  to  decay,  in  consequence 
of  the  attacks  of  &ese  insects.  Mr.  Smeath- 
man  obserres,  that  frequently  the  main  tim- 
bers which  support  »  building  will  be  so 
completely  excavated,  as  to  leave  scarce  any 
thing  but  the  shell;  so  that,  although  the 
supporting  timbers  appear  whole  and  firm, 
yet  the  least  pressure  against  them  would 
occasion  the  whole  building  to  fall  to  the 
ground  ! 

Mr.  ^meathman  divides  these  insects  into 
three  orders.  First,  The  working  insects,  or 
labourers.  Second,  The  fighters,  or  soldiers. 
Third,  The  winged  or  perfect  insects,  which 
are  male  and  female,  and  capable  of  multi- 
plying  the  species,  these  last  he  calls  the  no- 
biUty  and  gentry,  because  diey  neither  labour 
nor  fight.  The  different  functions  of  the  la- 
bourers and  soldiers,  or  the  civil  and  military 
establishments,  in  a  community  of  white 
ants,  are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Smeathman 
in  an  attempt  to  examine  their  nests  or  dty. 
On  making  a  breach  in  any  part  of  tills 
structure,  with  a  hoe  or  pickaxe,  a  soldier 
immediately  appears,  and  walks  about  the 
breach,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  enemy  is 
gone,  or  to  examine  whence  the  attack  pro- 
ceeds. In  a  short  time  he  is  followed  by  two 
or  three  others,  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  nu- 
merous  body,  who  rush  out  as  fast  as  the 
breach  will  permit  them,  their  numbers  in- 
creasing, as  long  as  any  one  continues  to 
batter  3ie  building.  During  this  time  they 
are  in  the  utmost  bustle  and  agitation,  some 
being  employed  in  beating  with  their  forceps 
upon  the  building,  so  as  to  make  a  noise 
which  may  be  heard  at  three  or  four  feet 
distance.  On  ceasing  to  disturb  them,  the 
soldiers  retire,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  la- 
bourers, who  hasten,  in  various  Sections, 
towards  the  breach,  each  with  a  burden  of 
nsortar  in  his  mouth,  ready  tempered. 
Though  there  are  millions  of  them,  they 
never  stop  or  embarrass  each  other,  and  a 
Wall  gradually  arises  to  fill  up  the  chasm. 
A  soldier  attends  every  six  hundred  or  a 
thousand  of  the  labourers,  seemingly  as  a 
director  of  the  works ;  for  he  never  touches 
the  mortar,  either  to  lift  or  carry  it.  .  One  in 
particular,  places  himself  close  to  the  wall 
under  repair,  and  frequently  makes  the  above 
mentioned  noise,  which  is  instantly  answered 
ly  a  loud  hiss  from  all  the  labourers  withih 
the  dome;  and  at  every  such  signal,  tliey 
evidently  redouble  their  pace,  and  work  as 
fast  again.  The  work  being  combleted,  a 
rittewiil  of  the  attack  ODDsta&ily  produces  the 


same  effects.  The  soldiers  again  rush  onf^ 
and  then  retreat,  and  are  followed  by  the  la- 
bourers  loaded  with  mortar,  and  as  active  and 
as  diligent  as  before. 

Thus  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  come  out 
to  fight  or  work  alternately,  Mr.  Smeathman* 
observes,  may  be  obtained  as  often  as  ca- 
riosity excites,  or  time  permits ;  and  it  wil|- 
oertainly  be  found,  that  one  order  never  at- 
tempts  to  fight,  nor  the  other  to  work,  let 
the  emergency  be  ever  so  great.  The  obsti- 
nacy of  the  soldiers  is  remarkable :  they 
fight  to  the  very  last^  disputing  every  Inch  of 
ground  so  well,  as  often  to  i&ive  away  the 
negroes,  who  are  without  shoes,  and  make 
white  people  bleed  plentifully  through  *their 
stockings. 

It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  explore  the 
interior  part  of  a  nest  or  hilL  The  apart- 
roents  which  surround  the  royal  chamber  and 
the  nurseries,  and  indeed  the  whole  fabric, 
have  such  a  dependence  on  each  other,  that 
the  breaking  of  one  arch  generally  pulls  down 
two  or  three. 

.  Another  greatfobstade  is  the  obstinacy  of 
the  soldiers,  as  above  stated,  neither  can  a 
building  be  let  to  stand  so  as  to  get  a  view  of 
tlie  interior  parts  without  interruption ;  for 
while  the  soldiers  axe  defending  the  out- 
works,, the  labourers  keep  barricading  all  the 
way,  stopping  up  the  difi*erent  galleries  and 
passages  which  lead  to  the  various  apart. 
ments,  particularly  the  royal  chamber,  all 
the  entrances  to  which  they  fill  up  so  artfully, 
as  not  to  let  it  be  distinguished  while  it  re^ 
mains  moist ;  and,  externally,  it  has  no  other 
appearance  than  that  of  a^sbapeless  lump  of 
day.  It  is  however  easily  found,  from  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  and  by  the  crowds  of  labourera 
and  soldiers  which  surround  it,  who  show 
their  loyalty  and  fidelity  by  dying  under  its 
walls. 

These  insects,  according  to  Mr.  Smeatlu 
man,  construct  works,  which  surpass  those  of 
the  bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects,  as  much 
at  least  as  those  of  the  most  polished  Eu- 
ropean nations  excd  those  of  the  least  culti- 
vated savages.  Even  with  regard  to  man, 
his  greatest  work,  the  boasted  pyramids,  falls 
comparativdy  far  short,  even  in  size  alone, 
to  the  strucmres  raised  by  these  insects.  The 
labourers  among  them,  employed  in  these 
services,  are  net  a  qusirter  of  an  ifasli  ia 
length ;  but  the  structures  which  they  etect 
rise,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twdve  feet,  and  upwards, 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Supposing 
the  height  of  a  man  to  be  aix  feet,  this 
author  calculates  that  the  buildings  of  these 
insects  may  be  considered,  rdativdy  to  their 
sise  and  that  of  man,  as  bdng  raised  to 
nearly  five  times  the  height  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Egyptian  .pyramids ;  that  Is,  oorxe- 
sponding  with  contidenbly  more  thanhali'a 
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^a«^  ttid  tbefr  tiAioely  would  expend  to  a 
magpifieeot  cylinder  of  more  thatt  three 
httDdred  feet  iti  diameter.  It  may  be  added, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  interior  constractipn, 
and  the  rarious  members  and  dispositroila  df 
the  parts  of  thebmldings,  they  appear  grrtatly 
to  exceed  that,  or  any  other  work  of  hmnan 
construction.  * 


MY  PUBUC. 

ffrom   tkt    New    JHfoMfAfy  Magazine.) 

"  Tout  le  monde  m^iae  Im  burang^ret ;  ccpen- 
djipl,  qai  <Meroit  rii>quer  de  les  ofleoaer,  wi  travenuut 
U  haller— Champfokt. 

••  Hold  your  tougae,  and  eiit  your  pudding  " 

KftOVKPB. 

EoRHERLv,  when  "  My  Pnblic"  was  rarely 
♦ddresscd,  save  from  a  tub,  ortrom  the  fool- 
Kgtils  of  the  stage,  it  was  a  modest  weU- 
bebaved  sort  of  public  enough ;  and,  except 
now  and  then  a  little  rioting  at  a  Jew-bill,  or 
the  burning  of  a  popish  chapel  or  so,  it  kept 
the  peace  with  his  Majesty's  lieges  as  a  dis- 
creet public  should  do.  But  now  that  it  has 
grown  into  consideration,  that  it  has  become 
*•  a  power,"  and  begins  to  go  for  something 
in  congresses  and  cabinet  meetings,  it  hHs 
become,  like  its  brother  irresponsible  aristo- 
crats, a  little  capricious  and  tyrannical, 
like  Mrs.  J^ickly, "  it  is  neither  fish  nor 
flesh  ;  no  man  knows  where  to  have  it;" 
while  it  is  so  puffed  up  with  perpetual  eulo- 
£^es,  and  with  the  constant  deference  and 
fnooth-honour  with  which  it  is  treated,  that 
there  is  noching  of  which  it  does  not  believe 
itself  capable.  "  The  public,"  says  Dumont, 
"  is  a  tribunal  worth  more  than  all  the  other 
tribunals  put  together;"  and  he  does  not 
seem  singular  in  his  opinion  if  we  appeal  to 
facts-  If  an  actress  quarrels  with  her  part, 
or  is  angry  that  the  manager  is  not  her  pro- 
fessed admirer,  she  files  her  plea  before  the 
public  in  the  columns  of  tlie  Timest  or  the 
Morning  Cfuronicle,  If  an  author  gets  a 
smart  hit  from  the  reviews,  he  straightway 
calls  on  the  editors  to  answer  interrogatories 
before  the  same  authorities.  Does  a  gentle-^ 
man  get  his  nose  pulled,  or  horsewhip  waved 
over  his  shoulders,  he  forthwith  fires— a  let- 
ter to  the  public  in  all  the  papers  ;  and  if  a 
swindler  is  dissatisfied  with  the  law,  or  the 
commentaries  of  Sir  Richard  and  his  brother 
beaks,  he  without  loss  of  time  entreats  the 
Fublic  to  suspend  its  judgment  till  the  day  of 
trial.  Every  page  of  the  advertisemento  of 
« journal  teems  with  a  villanous  cajolery  of 
**  My  Public."  It  is,  forsooth,  a  humane 
pabljc,  a  charitable  public,  a  discriminating 
and  judicious  public,  and  above  all,  a  religi- 
ous public ;  and  the  poor  dupe  takes  all  this 
for  granted,  and  is  ready  to  go  to  logger- 
beads  with  any  one  who  presumes  to  Uiink 
for  himseU;  and  does^ot  bow  the  knee  before 


ita  arrogated  infanibOity.  Tbal  so  dtseve^ 
a  writer  aa  the  copimentator  on  Bentlmti 
should  fall  into  this  errot*,  at  first  sight  sur- 
prised me;  but  to  say  of  the  tribunal  of 
public  opihkm,tfaaf  it  is  yrotih  all  the  other 
tribnnab  out  together,'*  is  no  such  ezceMive 
eulogy,  it  may  come  to  a  declswn  sooner 
than  the  Coikrt  of  Chapoeiy,  wtthonft  bdii% 
very  expeditious;  it  may  proceed  upon 
prittcipies  moro  nearly  iqyproaclung  to  con»- 
mon  sense,  than  the  nuaims  of  our  courts  qf 
law,  witiiout  being  hyperiogical ;  and' it  may 
•be  more  consistent  and  rational  than  the 
**  great  unpaid,"  without  beini;  justly  set 
down  for  a  conjuror.  But  1  am  more  in- 
cHned  to  be  of  opinion  that  Dumont  win 
merely  sarc^tlc ;  and  that  he  meant  slily  to 
Infer  that  public  opinion  possesses  accumula- 
tively all  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  are 
boasted  of,  as  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  our 
judicial  system.  To  this  conclusion  I  am  the 
•rather  led,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  paragraph 
has  an  ironical  air.  '*  Though  8usce|)tible  of 
error  (continues  the  acute  writer),  tiiis tribu- 
nal is  incorruptible.  It  tends  perpetually  to 
instruct  itself ;  and  it  contains  all  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  nation.*'  Now,  as  to 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  public,  I  don^ 
know  with  what  face  such  a  plea  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  a  community  whose 
political  system  is  so  based  in  corruption, 
that  if  the  constitution  were  in  reality  what 
it  is  in  theory— if  the  actions  of  all  its  wheels 
and  levers  were  not  perverted  and  disturbed 
by  the  grossest  abuses,  the  niiuhine  would 
confessedly  come  to  a  stand-still  in  an  hour. 
Look,  in  the  name  of  all  tliat  is  good,  at  the 
doctrine  which  is  preached  in  the  high  places 
— look  at  the  individuals,  who,  on  the  bench, 
in  the  pulpit,  in  the  senate,  and  from  the 
press,  set  the  tone  of  public  opinion,  and 
prompt  the  judgments  of  this  boasted  tribu- 
nal ;  and  say,  if  you  can,  that  the  genius  of 
peculation  is  not  the  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
But  if  it  be  asserted,  that  Dumont  was  not 
thinkiug  of  Armata  when  he  wrote,  1  answer 
that  the  public  of  that  country  is  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  most  other  communities; 
and  that  there  is  no  civilized  community  in 
which  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber is  the  object  of  its  professed  teachers. 
That  <<  My  Public*'  has  a  tendency  to  self- 
instruction,  1  admit :  that  is  to  say,  it  comes 
at  the  truth  when  every  body  knows  it,  and 
not  before ;  i.  e.  after  the  wise  and  the 
learned  have  for  centuries  been  endeavouring 
to  beat  Into  its  noddle,  that  twice  two  make 
Tour ;  -  and  have  been  fined,  and  impriaonedy 
und  spit  upon,  and  burned  for  their  pains. 
Taken  separately,  tliere  is  scarcely  one  man 
in  ten  thousand  of  the  aggreglite  which  con- 
stitutes a  public,  whose  opinion  a  penon  of 
sense  would  take  on  the  boiling  of  a  potatoe ; 
if  indeed,  on  being  dosely  pressed,  they  were 
found  to  haye  any  opinion  they  could  fairly 
call  their  own.     How  theo  can  the  4iccuraa- 
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tolkm  or«U  tfaeM  ittdindiial'absnrditiesy  of 
these  truly  negatiTe  qualities^  make  one 
positive  sum  of  truth  ?  All  the  first  ]udgiiientA 
of  "  My  PuMic"  are  meh»  pwjndices, 
adopted  on  the  ipse-dixit  of  the  £uhionable 
authority  of  the  day?  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  its  opinions  are  either  absolutely 
false*  or  sophistically  employed  to  g^oss  over 
some  political  wrong;  What,  for  instaoee, 
can  be  more  silly  thui  that  commonest  of  all 
public  mistidces,  the  judging  1^  the  erent — 
the  i^adng  criminality  in  paniahment,  and 
idolizing  every  sort  of  roguery  that  is  success- 
ful ?  With  "  My  Public,"  to  be  unfortunafcs, 
is  ever  to  be  in  the  wroog;  and  even 
kings  are  not  exempted  from  the  bitter 
consequences  of  this  fatal  presumption. 
Witness  the  lamentation  of.  Edward  XL* 
What,  also,  can  be  more  preposterous  and 
absurd  than  that  reverence  with  which 
*<  My  Public"  gulps  down  any  nonsense 
which  is  uttered  ex  cathedra  7  Public  docu- 
ments, and  the  official  addresses  of  the  public 
servants  to  their  masters  (i.  e.  their  dupes), 
like  gift  horses,  are  never  to  be  looked  in 
tiie  mouth.  To  doubt  that  a  ivig  is  wisdom, 
or  that  lawn  sleeves  are  logic,  passes  for 
little  better  than  sheer  atheism.  So,  also, 
to  mistake  a  red  coat  for  courage,  a  bar 
gown  for  wit,  and  a  well-stored  purse  for 
every  virtue  under  the  sun,  is  a  fundamental 
point  of  loyalt}'  and  of  orthodoxy,  from 
which  "  My  Public"  never  swerves.  Another 
simple  sin  with  which  it  has  been  justly 
charged  from  its  infancy  upwards,  is  the 
le\<ity  with  which  it  takes  up  its  favourites, 
and  raises  them  to  the  skies,  only  to  give 
them  a  heavier  fall,  and  to  drag  them  more 
disgracefully  Uirough  the  mire,  whenever  its 
fickleness  sends  &em,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  to  the  right-about.  Scarcely  a  twelve- 
month has  passed  away,  nay  not  so  much, 
since  Mr.  Canning  was  the  god  of  the  public 
iddatry.  His  wisdom  and  his  virtue  were 
relied  upon  for  carrying  the  nation  to  fortune. 
The  stocks  rose  and  fell  with  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  his  death  was  deprecated  as  an 
Irreparable  misfortune.  Yet,  now,  those 
who  decried  and  vilified  him  and  his  works» 
have  usurped  his  place  in  popular  esteem. 
The  man  who  is  diametrically  his  opposite  in 
every  gift  and  every  acquirement,  is  thought 
.to  "  work"  as  well  in  his  capacity  of  prime 
minister;  and  he  is  already  as  implicitly 
trusted,  in  his  promise  of  establishing  the 
national  glory  and  prosperity,  by  running 
•exactly  counter  to  all  Uie  schemes  of  his 

Predecessor.  Another  weakness  of  **  My 
'uhlic,"  which  hurries  it  to  the  very  Anti- 
podes of  a  sound  judgment,  is  iu  facility  in 
being  led  by  the  ears.  Swollen  epitheto  sre 
its  delight ;  and  at  all  times  have  been  re- 

•  *'  NuUofl  est  tarn  ■apieni,  miti»,  aat  fonnoetti, 
Tbiu  pnideuf  viTtutibus,  cceteris  tkimwus, 
Quln  ciultu*  reputabitur,  ei  Ml  is  tliniicctuJi, 
Bi  fof  tuna  prMpcioi  cvcrtat  effectnt.'^ 


oeiv6d  witli  «ridity,  in  tfa*  place  of  leni^  afl0 
aiigument  In  spite  of  that  didtum  of  national 
wisdom,  that  **  good  words  butter  no  parr- 
nips,"  we  have  too  often  found  to  our  eost^ 
that  even  bad  ones  have  an  nnotuoos  quality, 
that  makes  the  public  swallow  things  con- 
Bumedly  hard  of  digestion.  Did  not  vatf 
liOrd  Castlereagh,  for  instance,  contrive  to 
butter  his  bread  an  inch  thick,  ay,  and  on 
both  sides  too,  simply  because  he 

*■  Up  and  down  tail  awkward  aim  could  sway, 
And  ooolly  spout,  aod  fpoat,aud  apout  away. 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood." 

To  carry  the  very  worst  measure  that  ever 
brought  a  flourishing  empire  low,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  one  of  Lord  Eldon's 
energetic  appeals  to  his  own  honesty,  or  a 
sermon  from  the  Bishop's  bench,  stuck  as 
thick  as  plumbs  in  a  pudding,  with  *'  glorious 
constitution,"  "  throne  and  altar,"  "  wisdom 
of  ancestors,"  and  oth^r  similar  gabble, 
"  whose  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  tlian 
wit"  Or  if  these  won't  do  the  business,  it 
is  but  addinff  a  dab  of  Greek  from  the 
fathers,  which  nobody  can  translate,  or  a 
citation  from  Scripture,  to  prove  that  Moses 
was  an  Orangeman,  which  nobody  under- 
stands, and  you  will  certainly  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  bosom  of  the  hereditary  counsel 
of  the  empire.  But  it  were  an  endless  labour 
to  recount  all  the  varieties  of  false  logic, 
weaknesses,  and  credulities,  which  influence 
popular  judgmenta.  It  is  sufficient  just  to 
cast  an  eye  at  the  effects,  and  let  them  decide. 
Was  it  not  public  opinion  that  cast  Manlius 
from  theTarpeian  rock,  for  taking  part  with 
the  people,  against  an  overweening  and  op- 
pressive oligarchy?  Was  it"  not  public 
opinion  that  administered  the  cicnta  to  So- 
crates ?  that  tied  Servetus  to  the  stake  ?  and, 
to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  did  not 
public  opinion  deliver  Gilbert  Wakefield  to 
a  prison,  for  daring  to  speak  his  mind  ?  and 
did  it  not  bum  Priestley's  house  about  his 
ears,  because  be  lifted  his  voice  against  the 
maddest  and  most  unprincipled  war  that  ever 
brought  a  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  Is 
it  not  {mblic  opinion,  or  rather  the  blindest, 
most  confiding,  uninquiring  credulity,  which 
enables  our  lawyers  to  make  truth  a  libel, 
and  the  denunciation  of  fraud  an  offisnce  at 
common  law  ?  *  Cobbett,  who  should  know 
*'  My  Public"  better  than  any  one,  having 
acquired  one  fortune  by  loyalty  and  aZ/ariiy, 
and  then  "  another  and  a  better  one,"  by 
abusing  kings  and  priesta,  never  made  such 
a  hit,  as  in  his  jibing  way  of  calling  the 
public  "  a  most  thinking  people."    What  ^ 

*  Let  me  oot  be  blamed  for  rernrring:  agnio  and 
again  to  this  giant  abuiie.  The  allusion  to  it  mav 
bercraai&#  reyetiia;  bnias  long:  an  the  tbing  iuclf 
subsists,  a  dUgrace  to  the  law,  and  a  ridicule  on  (be 
nation,  it  is  useful  to  keep  tlie  subject  constant  ly 
iMrfore  the  public,  and  it  possible  to  shame  the 
legislature  ioto  amendment. 
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Hie  pBrcimten  of  Corder't  ropie  at  a  guinea 
per  inch,  a  thinl^inff-  people !  the  nation,  wliOt 
not  satisfied  with  the  legal  eihibition  of  Hunt 
andProbert,  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  theatre 
to  see  their  hone  and  cart  on  the  stage,  a 
thinking  people!  The  kissers  of  old  Blu^ 
cher's  blood-stained  hands,  a  thinking  people  1 
The  potters  down  and  the  putters  up  of  the 
Bourbons,  a  thinking  people !  Does  it  then 
show  such  marks  of  thought,  to  mistake  an 
hierarchy  for  religion,  and  an  oligarchy  for 
a  constitutional  government .'  Is  it  a  sign  of 
thouglit  to  sit  down  contentedly  to  eat  taxed 
bread?  to  take  the  national  morality  from 
the  "John  Bull"  newspaper?  to  refuse 
rational  liberty  to  Ireland,  and  place  its  hopes 
of  tranquillizing  the  country,  in  printing  the 
Bible  in  a  language  which  nobody  re«ids  ? 
Is  it  a  proof  of  thought  to  be  the  dupe  of 
Peers  elaborate  candour,  and  his  Retford 
reformations ;  to  put  faith  in  finance  com- 
mittees, and  in  select  vestries ;  or  to  squander 
millions  on  the  word  of  a  scheming  attorney 
and  a  junta  of  joint  stock  directors?  Is  it 
a  sign  of  thought,  to  send  silver  cradles  to 
Johanna  Southcote^s  tympanitic  Shiloh;~-to 
swallow  Wolf's  incomprehensibles  about 
Palestine;  or  the  Hibernian  Society's  too 
comprehensible  tamperings  with  the  trutli  in 
Ireland  ?  Does  it  show  thought  to  believe 
in  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion,  and  yet  to 
imagine  temporal  grandeur,  power,  and 
riches,  the  end  and  means  of  its  existence, 
and  tlie  suppression  of  free  inquiry  indis- 
pensable to  its  credit  ?  Which  ever  way  we 
turn,  something  stares  us  in  the  face,  to 
render  eminently  ridiculous  this  claim  of 
"  My  Public's*'  to  superior  wisdom.  Speak 
with  tlie  vulgar,  says  the  Proverb,  but  think 
with  the  wise.  Think,  indeed,  you  may  if 
you  please ;  but  tell  your  thoughts,  and  be 
stoned  for  your  pains.  Keep  your  opinions 
even  from  tl»e  brother  of  your  love,  and  play 
the  hypocrite  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  soles  of  your  feet,  if  you  would  not  be 
the  butt  of  every  paltry  rascal.  If  you  woidd 
live  at  ease,  go  hand  in  hand  witli  the  follies  ' 
of  the  people  ;  and  as  soon  think  of  plead- 
ing guilty  of  the  evil,  as  of  discovering  your- 
self to  be  wiser  than  your  neighbours. 
Howl  out  "  no  popery"  through  the  streets 
with  the  parsons;  abuse  all  foreigners  in 
general,  and  tlie  French  in  particular ;  write 
paragraphs  in  praise  of  our  "  ancient  allies, 
the  Turks,"  and  call  tlie  battle  of  Navarine 
"  untoward  ;"  vilify  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland, 
and  laud  them  to  the  third  heaven  at  Mon- 
trouge  ;  decry  Mr.  Hiiskisson  and  free  trade, 
and  exclaim  against  a  multiplicity  of  foreign 
markets  for  your  goods,  as  the  surest  means 
of  keeping  them  on  the  shelf;  swear  by  the 
efficacy  of  sinking  funds,  and  the  virtues  of 
buying  annuities  dear,  and  selling  them  cheap : 
vote  experience  a  bore,  and  maintain  that  a 
camp  is  the  best  school  of  political  wisdom, 
and  the  natural  home  of  liberty ;  copy  Dr. 


PhiDpot,  or  Hsrriet  Wilson;  poblisb' tb« 
annals  of  the  gaming-house,  or  tlie  expe- 
riences of  condemned  CQt-tlin»t»  and  the 
conversions  of  rope-sanctified  sinners;-^ 
bat  beware  of  detecting  error,  or  disturbinff 
prejudice ;  leave  the  landmarks  of  Gothi« 
ignorance  unmoved,  and  lift  not  the  veil 
throogh  whkh  our  Saxon  ancestors  looked 
at  law,  divinity,  and  tiie  nature  of  things  ; 
be  obstinately  determined  to  see  no  abuse  in 
the  principles  or  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  j  altow  no  vice  in  high.Ufo,  except 
in  the  person  of  Long  Wellesley  Pole,  and 
believe  in  Lord  Eldoo's  tearjB,  as  in  another 
Athanasian  Creed ;.  be  sure  to  belong  to  the 
Cumberland  Brunswicks,  and  before  jJl 
things,  subscribe  to  the  new  loyal  church 
and  state  university.  Let  the  '*  Book  of  the 
Church"  be  your  vade  mecum^  and  the 
**  Vision  of  Judgment"  your  psalter.  If  you 
touch  upon  metaphysics  (which  is  never,  by- 
the-by,  quite  safe),  plunge  deep  into  trans- 
cendentals ;  or  publish  a  concordat  of  phre* 
nology  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  if 
you  would  show  your  learning,  answer  the 
(Edipus  Judaicus,  or  put  forth  a  new  system 
of  Greek  metres.  Do  these  things  and 
prosper. 

But  where  would  be  the  value,  the  praise- 
worthiness  of  virtue,  if  the  abnegation  of 
self  was  mereJy  nominal,  and  required  no 
eflbrt  ?  If  nations  be  weak  and  credulous, 
will  the  cowardice  of  the  enlightened  abate 
the  evil?  That  credulity  which  renders 
them  ductile  in  evil,  is  equally  available  to 
lead  them  to  good ;  and  if  all  who  hold  sound 
opinions  would  manfully  own  them,  and 
would  teach  what  is  right,  as  perseveringly 
as  the  base  and  the  perverse  hold  forth  what 
they  know  to  be  wrong,  they  are  numerous 
enough  to  enforce  respect,  and  change  the 
current  of  public  opinion.  In  all  times  and 
nations,  this  republic  of  thinkers — ^this  in- 
terior public,  if  we  may  so  speak — has  ex- 
isted, and  has  been  the  solace  of  those 
generous  spirits  who  have  dared  to  run 
counter  to  popular  error.  But  in  our  own 
more  fortunate  age,  the  republic  would  be  all 
powerftil,  if,  instead  of  abandoning  the  people 
to  their  errors,  it  would  but  know  and  exert 
its  energies,  lite  mere  mob  which  are 
misled  to  persecute  the  truth,  brutalized  as 
they  may  be  by  their  fanatical  teachers,  stiU 
speak  the  sentiments  of  their  heart,  and  act 
in  obedience  to  their  perceptions  of  right ; 
and  shall  tne  enlightened  and  the  instructed 
condescend  to  wear  a  visor,  and  to  enact  ao 
eternal  lie  ?  "  Oh  !  ever  while  you  live, 
speak  truth  and  shame  the  devil."  It  needa 
but  to  scrutinise,  with  some  little  accuraey^ 
the  enemies  with  whom  we  have  to  contend, 
and  we  shall  find  them  more  wortliy  of  pityr 
than  of  apprehension ;  for  they  are  strong 
only  in  our  weakness,  and  bully  because 
they  encounter  no  one  to  oppose  them.*  Ify 
indeed,  any  considerable  sacrifice  were  de- 
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mandefl/for  what  ton  man  mote  worthily 
Mcrifioe  tliao  for  truth?  The  honour  of 
▼ictory  lies  hut  in  the  contest  If  tlie  public 
were  wise  and  alive  to  their  own  intereatSy 
to  possess  useful  truths  would  be  no  dis- 
tinction ;  and  to  publish  them  would  be  no 
merit  In  abandoning  t^e  cause  of  truth, 
because  of  the  genexvJ  prevalence  of  errort 
we  but  quit  the  pump  because  the  ship  is 
sinking.  Finally*  the  perversity  of  the 
public  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  shoujd 
neither  lurprise  nor  disappoint  us. 


MY  AUNT  MARGARETS  MIRROR. 
fBy  Sir  Walter  Scott) 

You  are  fond,  nephew,  said  my  aunt  Mar- 
garet, in  a  visit  I  made  her  one  evening, 
of  sketches  of  society  which  has  passed 
away.  1  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  Sir 
Philip  Forester,  *'  the  chartered  libertine*'  of 
Scottish  good  company,  the  Lovelace  of  his 
day  and  country,  this  gay  knight,  renowned 
for  the  number  of  duels  he  had  fought,  and 
the  successful  intrigues  which  he  had  car- 
ried on,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  ncce^sarjs  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  which  1  am 
about  to  relate  to  you,  that  you  should 
know  Sir  Philip  Forester,  with  his  handsome 
person,  elegant  accomplishments,  and  fn- 
shionable  manners,  married  the  youngest 
Miss  F]dcouer,  of  King's  Copland.  The 
eldest  sister,  a  woman  of  masculine  under- 
atanding,  and  ambitious  turn,  had  previously 
become  the  wife  of  ray  grandfather,  Sir 
Geoffry  Bothwell,  and  brought  into  the  fa- 
mily a  good  fortune.  Jemima,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Philip,  was  the  reverse  of  her  sister  in 
every  respect.  Her  understanding  was  fee- 
ble, her  beauty,  while  it  lasted,  consisted  in 
a  great  measure  of  delicacy  of  complexion 
and  regularity  of  features,  without  any  pe- 
culiar force  of  expression.  Even  these 
charms  faded  under  the  sufferings  attendant 
on  an  ill-sorted  match.  She  was  passion- 
ately attached  to.her  husband,  but,  a  selfish 
voluptuary,  he  treated  her  with  a  callous 
yet  polite  indifference^  which,  to  one 
whose  heart  was  as  tender  as  her  judgment 
was  weak,  was  perhaps  more  painful  than 
absolute  ill  usage.  As  Sir  Philip  observed 
carefully  all  the  usual  forms  towards  his 
lady,  he  had  the  art  to  deprive  her  even  of 
the  compassion  of  the  world;  and  useless 
and  unavailing  as  that  may  be,  it  is  to  a 
niind  like  Lady  Forester's  most  painful  to  be 
without. 

The  tattle  of  society  did  ita  best  to  place 
the  peccant  husband  above  the  suffering 
wife.  Some  called  her  a  poor  spiritless 
thing,  and  declared,  that  with  a  little  of  her 


•ister^s  spirit,  she  might  }iare  brought  lo  vM- 
jsop  any  Sir  Pjiilip  whatsoever,  were  i^  tiie 
termagant  Falconbridge  himself.  But  the 
greater  part  of  their  acquaintance  afibcte^ 
candqur.  The  tone  of  such  critics  was, "  To 
be  sure,  no  one  will  justify  $ir  Philip  Fo- 
rester, but  (hen  we  all  know  Sir  Philip,  an4 
Jemima  Falconer  might  have  known  what 
she  had  to  ^xi)ect  from  the  beginning.  What 
made  her  set  her  cap  at  Sir  Philip? — He 
would  never  have  looked  at  her  if  she  had 
pot  thrown  herself  at  his  head,  with  hef 
poor  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  am  sure,  if  it 
is  money  he  wanted,  she  spoiled  hia  market 
I  know  where  Sir  Philip  could  have  done 
much  better.  And  then,  if  she  would  have 
the  man,  could  not  she  try  to  make  him 
paore  comfortable  at  home,  and  have  his 
friends  oftener>  and  not  plague  him  with  the 
squalling  children,  and  take  care  all  was 
handsome  and  in  good  style  about  the  house  .^ 
I  declare  I  think  Sir  I'hilip  would  have  made 
a  very  domestic  man,  with  a  woman  who 
knew  how  to  manage  him. 

Now  these  fair  critics,  in  raising  their 
profound  edifice  of  domestic  felicity,  did  no^ 
recollect  that  the  corner-stone  was  wanting ; 
and  that  to  receive  good  company  with  good 
cheer,  the  means  of  the  banquet  ought  to 
have  been  furnished  hv  Sir  I'hilip,  whose  in- 
come (dilapidated  as  it  was)  was  not  equal 
to  the  display  of  the  hospitality  required,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  to  the  supply  of  the  good 
knight's  menus  plaisirs.  So,  in  spite  of  all 
that  was  so  sagely  suggested  by  female 
friends,  Sir  Philip  carried  his  good  bumour 
every  where  abroad,  and  left  at  home  a  soli* 
tary  mansion  and  a  pining  spouse. 

At  Icngtli,  inconvenienced  in  his  money 
affairs,  and  tired  even  of  the  short  time 
which  he  spent  in  his  own  dull  house,  Sir 
Philip  Forester  determined  to  take  a  trip  lo 
the  Continent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer. 
It  was  then  common  for  men  of  ffuthion  to 
do  so ;  and  our  knight  perhaps  was  of  opi^ 
nion  that  a  touch  of  the  milit'iry  character, 
just  enough  to  exalt,  but  not  render  pedan- 
tic, his  qualities  as  a  beau  gar^on,  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  maintain  possession  of  the  ele- 
vated situation  which  be  held  in  the  ranks  of 
fashion. 

Sir  Philip's  resolution  threw  his  wife  into 
the  agonies  of  terror ;  by  which  the  worthy 
baronet  was  so  much  annoyed,  that,  con- 
trary to  his  wont,  he  took  some  trouble  to 
soothe  her  apprehensions;  and  once  more 
brought  her  to  shed  tears,  in  which  sorrow 
was  not  altogether  unmingled  with  pleasure. 
Lady  Bothwell  asked,  as*  a  favour.  Sir  Phi- 
lip's permission  to  receive  her  sister  and  her 
family  into  her  own  house  during  his  ab- 
sence on  the  Continent  Sir  Philip  readily 
assented  to  a  proposition  which  saved  ex- 
pense, silenced  the  foolish  people  who  might 
have  talked  of  a  deserted  wife  and  fanulyy 
and  gratified  Lady  Bothwel)  i  for  whom  ho 
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fiellMMiiii  retpecty  m  for  one  wbo  often  spoke 
to  bim,  «lw»y8  with  freedom,  and  sometimes 
with  seiverity',  witlxrat  being  deterred  either 
hf  his  raillery  or  the  prestige  of  his  reputa- 
tioo. 

A  day  or  two  before  Sir  Philip*8  depar- 
ture, Loiy  Bothwell  took  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing him,  in  her  sister's  presence,  the  direct 
<]oeBtk>n,  which  his  timid  wife  had  often  de- 
sursd,  but  nerer  ventared,  to  pnt  to  him. 
.  *'  Pray,  Sir  Pliilip,  what  route  do  you  take 
when  you  reach  the  Continent?" 

"  I  go  from  Leith  to  Helroet  by  a  packet 
with  advices." 

*'  That  I  comprehend  periiectly,"  said  Lady 
Bot&weU,  drily;  *'  but  you  do  not  mean  to 
remain  long  at  Helvoet,  I  presume,  and  I 
ahoold  like  to  know  what  is  your  next  ob- 
ject?" 

**  You  ask  me,  my  dear  lady,"  answered 
Sir  Philip)  *'  a  question  which  I  have  not 
dared  to  ask  myself.  The  answer  depends 
on  the  fate  of  war.  I  shall,  of  course,  go  to 
head-quarters,  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be  for  the  time;  deliver  my  letters  of  intro- 
duction ;  learn  as  much  of  the  noble  art  of 
war  as  may  suffice  a  poor  interloping  ama- 
teur, and  then  take  a  glance  at  the  sort  of 
thing  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the 
Gazette.** 

.  «'  And  I  trust.  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Both- 
well,  '*  that  you  will  remember  that  you  arc  a 
husband  and  a  father ;  and  that  though  you 
think  fit  to  indhlge  this  military  fancy,  you 
will  not  let  it  hurry  you  into  dangers  which 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  any,  save  pro- 
fessional persons,  to  encounter." 

''  Lady  Bothwell  does  me  too  much  ho- 
nour,'' said  the  adventurous  knight,  *'  in  re- 
garding such  a  circumstance  with  the  slight- 
est interest.  But  to  soothe  your  flattering 
anxiety,  I  trust  your  ladyship  will  recollect 
that  I  cannot  expose  to  hazard  the  venerable 
and  paternal  character  which  you  so  oblig- 
ingly recommend  to  my  protection,  without 
putting  in  some  peril  an  honest  fellow,  called 
Philip  Forester,  with  whom  I  have  kept  com- 
psny  for  thirty  years,  and  with  whom, 
though  some  folks  consider  him  a  coxcomb, 
I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  part'* 

*•  Well,  Sir  Philip,  you  are  the  best  judge 
oC  your  own  affairs ;  I  hsve  little  riffht  to  in- 
terfere— ^3rou  aiic  not  my  husband.* 

*'  God  forbid!"  said  Sir  Philip,  hastily; 
sdding,  however,  '*  God  forbid  that  I  should 
deprive  my  friend  Sir  Geoffry  of  so  inesti- 
mable a  treasure." 

•*  But  you  are  my  sister^s  husband,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  and  1  suppose  you  are  aware 
of  her  .present  distress  of  mind  — — " 

"  If  hearing  of  nothing  else  from  morning 
to  night  can  make  me  aware  of  it,*'  said  Sir 
Philip,  '*  I  should  know  something  of  the 
matter." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  reply  to  your  wit. 
Sir  Philip,*'  answered  Lady  Bothwell ;  '*  but 


yoa  must  be  sensible  that  all  this  distress  is 
on  account  of  apprehensions  for  your  personal 
safety." 

"  In  that  case  I  am  surprised  that  Lady 
Bothwell,  at  least,  should  give  herself  so 
much  trouble  upon  so  insigni£cant  ii  sub- 
ject" 

*'  My  sister's  interest  msy  account  for  my 
lieing  anxious  to  learn  something  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Forester's  motions  ;  about  which  other- 
wise, I  know,  he  would  not  wish  me  to  con- 
cern myself;  I  have  a  brother's  safety  too  to 
be  anxious  for." 

"  You  mean  Major  Falconer,  your  bro- 
ther. What  can  he  possibly  h^ve  to  do  with 
our  present  agreeable  amversation?" 

'  "  You  have  had  words  together,  Sir  Phi- 
lip," said  Lady  Bothwell. 

**  Naturally ;  we  are  connexions,"  i-ei^ied 
Sir  Philip,  "  and  as  such  have  always  had 
the  usual  intercourse." 

'*  That  is  an  evasion  of  the  subject,*'  an- 
swered the  lady.  "  By  words,  I  mean  angry 
words,  on  the  subject  of  your  usage  of  your 
wife." 

"  If,"  replied  Sir  Philip  Forester,  "  you 
suppose  Major  Falconer  simple  enough  to 
intrude  his  advice  upon  me.  Lady  Bothwell, 
in  my  domestic  matters,  you  are  mdeed  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  I  might  possibly  be 
so  far  displeased  with  the  Interference,  as  to 
request  him  to  reserve  his  advice  till  it  was 
asked." 

"  And  being  on  these  terms,  you  are  go- 
ing to  join  the  very  army  in  which  my  bro- 
ther Falconer  is  now  serving." 

"  No  man  knows  the  path  of  honour  bet- 
ter than  Major  Falconer,"  said  Sir  Philip. 
**  An  aspirant  after  fame,  like  me,  cannot 
choose  a  better  guide  than  his  footsteps." 

Lady  Bothwell  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes. 

"  And  this  heartless  raillery,"  she  Said, 
"  is  all  the  consideration  that  is  to  be  given 
to  our  apprehensions  of  a  quarrel  which  may 
bring  on  the  most  terrible  consequences? 
Good  God!  of  what  can  men*s  hearts  hb 
made,  who  can  thus  dally  with  the  agony  of 
others  ?" 

Sir  Philip  Forester  was  moved;  he  laid 
aside  the  mocking  tone  in  which  he  had  hi- 
therto spoken. 

"  Dear  Lady  Bothwell,"  he  said,  taking 
her  relnctant  hand,  "  we  are  both  wrong : — 
you  are  too  deeply  serious ;  I,  perhaps,  too 
little  so.  The  dispute  I  had  with  Major  Fal- 
coner was  of  no  earthly  consequence.  Had 
any  thing  occurred  betwixt  us  that  ought  to 
have  been  settled  par  voie  dnfait,  as  we  say 
in  France,  neither  of  us  arfe  persons  that  are 
likely  to  postpone  such  a  meeting.  I  know 
your  good  sense,  Lady  Bothwell,  and  that 
you  will  ubderstand  me  when  I  say,  tliat 
really  my  affairs  require  my  absence  for 
some  months — this,  Jemima,  cannot  un- 
derstand;  it  is  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
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qtiestions,  wliy  can  yoa  not  do  this,  or  thaty 
or  the  third  thtnff  ;  and  when  yoa  havs 
prored  to  her  that  her  expedients  are  totally 
ineffectual,  you  hare  just  to  begin  the  whole 
round  again.  Now,  do  you  tell  her,  dear 
Lady  B(^well,  that  yvu  are  satisfied.  She 
is,  you  must  confess,  one  tyi  those  persons 
with  whom  authority  goes  farther  than  rea- 
soning. Do  but  repose  a  little  confidence  in 
me,  and  you  shall  see  how  amply  1  will  re- 
pay it." 

«  Lady  Rothwell  shook  her  head,  as  one  but 
half  satisfied.  "  1  will  do  my  best  to  make 
Jemima  easy;  farther,  I  can  only  say,  that 
far  keeping  yoiir  present  purpose  I  hold  you 
responsible  both  to  God  and  man." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  deceive  you," 
said  Sir  Philip ;  '*  the  safest  conveyance  to 
me  will  be  through  the  general  post-office, 
HeWoeUluys,  where  I  will  take  care  to  leave 
orders  for  forwarding  my  letters.  As  for 
Falconer,  our  only  encounter  will  be  over  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy ;  so  make  yourself  per- 
fectly easy  on  bis  score." 

The  day  of  separation  arrived,  and  Sir 
Philip,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  lady,  departed 
for  Flanders.  A  single  letter  informed  his 
wife  he  had  arrived  on  the  Continent,  but 
from  that  period  no  others  were  received. 
One  notice  occurred  in  the  newspapers,  in 
which  Volunteer  Sir  Philip  Forester  was 
spoken  of  as  having  most  gallantly  distin- 
guished himself,  but  after  this,  they  neither 
heard  any  tidings  of  him,  nor  yet  of  their 
brother  Major  Falconer.  The  unfortunate 
Lady  Forester,  began  now  to  feel  a  sort  of 
consolation,  even  in  those  careless  habits  of 
her  husband,  which  had  so  often  given  her 
puin.  *'  He  is  so  thoughtless/'  she  repeated 
a  hundred  times  a  day  to  her  sister,  "  he 
never  writes  when  things  are  going  on 
smootlily  ;  it  is  his  way ;  had  any  Uiing  hap- 
pened he  would  have  informed  us." 

Lady  Bothwell  listened  to  her  sister  with- 
out attempting  to  console  her.  After  some 
thne,  they  learned  from  head-quarters,  that 
Sir  Philip  wss  no  longer  with  the  army ;  but 
they,  we  re  still  left  in  suspense  as  to  his  fate. 
Whc^cr  he  had  been  taken  or  slain  in  some 
of  those  skirmishes  which  were  perpetually 
oecurring,  and  in  which  he  loved  to  distin- 
guish himself,  or  whether  he  had,  for  some 
msknown  reason  or  capricious  change  of 
mind,  voluntarily  left  the  service,  none  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  camp  of  the  allies 
could  form  even  a  conjecture.  Meantime 
his  creditors  at  home  became  clamorous,  en- 
tered into  possession  of  his  property,  and 
threatened  his  person,  should  he  be  rash 
enough  to  return  to  Scotland.  These  addi- 
twnal  disadvantages  aggravated  Lady  Both- 
well's  displeasure  against  the  fugitive  hus- 
band ;  while  her  sister  saw  nothing  in  any  of 
them,  save  what  tended  to  increase  her  grief 
for  the  abpence  of  him  whom  her  imagina- 
tlm  now  repres€Qted~as  it  had  before  mar- 
riage—galUmt,  gay,  and  affectioiiate. 


About  this  porkid  there  appeared  in  Edtfl« 
burgh  a  man  of  singular  appearance  and 
pretensions.  He  was  commonly  called  the 
Paduan  Doctor,  ttom  having  reeeived  hia 
education  at  that  famous  university.  He  waa 
supposed  to  possess  some  rare  leceiilts  in 
medicine.  But  there  were  many  persons  who^ 
alleged,  that  Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti  made 
use  of  charms  and  unlawful  arts,  in  order  to 
obtain  success  In  his  practice.  Theprotectkm, 
however,  which  the  Paduan  Doctor  received 
from  some  friends  of  interest  and  consequence 
enabled  him  to  set  these  imputations  at  de* 
fiance,  and  to  assume,  even  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  famed  as  it  was  for  abhorrence  of 
witches  and  necromancers,  the  dangerous 
character  of  an  expounder  of  futurity.  It 
was  at  length  rumoured,  that,  fat  a  certain 
gratification,  which  of  course  was  not  an  in- 
considerable one.  Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti 
could  tell  the  fate  of  the  absent,  and  even 
show  his  visitors  the  personal  form  of  their 
absent  fiiends,  and  the  action  in  which  they 
were  engaged  at  the  moment.  This  rumour 
came  to  the  ears  of  Lady  Forester,  who  had 
reached  that  pitch  of  mental  agony  in  which 
the  sufferer  will  do  any  thing,  or  endure  any 
thing,  that  suspense  may  be  converted  into 
certainty. 

Gentle  and  timid  in  most  cases,  her  state 
of  mind  made  her  equally  obstinate  and  reck- 
less,  and  it  was  with  no  inAall  surprise  and 
alarm  that  her  sister,  Lady  Bothwell,  heard 
her  express  a  resolution  to  visit  this  man  of 
art,  and  learn  from  him  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band. I^ady  Bothwell  remonstrated  on  the 
improbability  that  such  pretensions  as  those 
of  this  foreigner  could  be  founded  in  any 
thing  but  imposture. 

'^  I  care  not,*'  said  the  deserted  wife, 
'^  what  degree  of  ridicule  I  may  incur ;  if 
there  be  any  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  that 
I  may  obtain  some  certainty  of  my  husband's 
fate,  I  would  not  miss  that  chance  for  what- 
ever  else  the  world  can  offer  me." 

Lady  Bothwell  next  urged  the  unlawful- 
ness of  resorting  to  such  sources  of  forbidden 
knowledge. 

'^  Sister,'*  replied  the  sufierer,  ^^  he  who  i» 
d3ring  of  thirst  cannot  refrain  f^m  drinking 
even  poisoned  water.  And  this  very  evening 
I  will  go." 

"  Sister,"  replied  Lady  Bothwell,  "  if  you 
are  resolutely  determined  upon  this  wild 
step,  you  sliall  not  go  alone,  I  will  accompany 
you." 

Lady  Forester  threw  herself  into  her 
sister's  arms,  and  clasping  her  to  her  bosom^ 
thanked  her  a  hundred  times  for  the  offer  of 
her  company. 

When  the  hour  of  twilight  arrived^  the 
period  when  the  Paduan  Doctor  was  under- 
stood  to  receive  visits,  the  two  ladies,  habited 
in  dresses  of  a  humble  description,  induced 
to  this  disguise  from  the  twofold  motive  cif 
avoiding  observation,  and  making  trial  of 
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uof's  pcnmuion,  left  tkdr  iqpHrt. 
wamttm  tk«  Ccoongate,  tad  pvoeeedtd  to 
Ills  abode.  The  senranc,  who  walked  belbn 
th«Q,  aikd  aeUd  aa  guide,  after  timvcning 
vaooiia  obacuro  ameta,  at  lengih  aoddflD]^ 
taned  intm.  a  navow  ooiirti  aod  knocked  at 
an  aicfaed  dooc.  It  opened,  though  no  ono 
J^lpealed  to  act  aa  pcntn ;  and  the  aenrani 
atqppiog  aaide  inm  the  entsaoee,  motioiied 
the  ladiea  t»  eater.  They  had  no  looner  dona 
ao  than  it  ahnt,  and  exctoded  their  guide. 
The  twoJadieafenndthemielTea  in  a  maU 
Ycitibiik,  illMminated  by  a  dim  lamp,  and 
hafing,  vhn  the  door  waa  doaed,  no  com- 
muDiaatian  with  the  external  li^t  or  air. 
The  dear  ef  an  inner  apartment,  partlyopeo, 
wae  at  the  further  aide  of  the  veitibule. 

^  We  maat  not  heaitate  now,  Jemima,'* 
aaid  Ladf  Bothwdi,  and  walked  forwaida  into 
the  inner  room,  where,  surrounded  by  booka, 
oapa,  philoM^hical  utensUa,  and  other  im* 
piemeBta  of  peculiar  sh^pe  and  appearance, 
they  tend  ihe  man  of  art. 

ThcK  waa  nothing  very  peculiar  In  the 
Ualian*a  appearance.  He  had  the  dark  eom« 
pleiiaa  and  marked  featuree  of  his  country, 
aaeaud  about  fifty  years  dd,  and  was  hand- 
aamely,  but  plainly,  dreesed  in  a  full  suit  of 
Idaek  clatbsa,  which  was  then  the  unavenal 
rpiftiwf  of  the  medical  pioftaaion.  Large 
was-lif^ts,  in  stiver  sconces,  illuminated  the 
ayartment,  wliieh  waa  reaaooably  furnished. 
He  ease  aa  the  hidiea  entered ;  and,  notwith- 
atanding  the  iafeiiarity  of  their  dress,  re- 
caived  then  with  the  mariud  nspect  due  to 
their  quality,  and  whidi  isteignen  are  usually 
ponctiliaos  in  acnderiag  to  those  to  whom 
aoch  hanonxa  are  doe. 

Lady  fiothwell  endea^oared  to  mamtain 
bar  pwpoeed  incognito;  and  aa  the  doctor 
nahaad  them  to  the  upper  end  of  the  mom, 
made  a  motion  declining  his  oonrtcsy,  as  un- 
fitted  fiar  their  condition.  ''  We  are  poor 
people,  Sir,**  she  aaid;  ^'only  my  sister*a 
rfietiaai  hm  haeoght  ua  to  coDnUt  your  wor- 

Ha  omiled  m  he  inteRupted  he»^*^  I  am 
Mtaae,  Hadam,  of  yonr.aiatcr*s  distress,  aod 
ita  caavel  I  am  aware,  also,  that  I  am 
haaamred  with  a  Tiait  fiom  two  iadiea  of  the 
bighast  conadantion--Lady  Bothwdi  and 
Lady  Foieatsb  If  I  eauid  not  diatinguiah 
the  dasa  of  aodety  which  their 
t  deesa  would  iadicats,  there  would  he 
aribility  of  my  being  able  to  gratify 
giYing  the  infonnadon  whiw  they 
(to  sack.'* 
I  can  easily  undemtaad,*'  said  Xjady 

vdl 

**  Pardon  my  boldness  to  interrupt  you, 
miJady,"  cdad  the  Italian ;  ^^  your  ladyship 
waa  about  to  say,  that  you  could  easily  on* 
dcastand  that  I  had  got  poaseaaion  of  your 
naiiwi  by  meana  of  your  domestic.-  But  in 
thinkiag  an,  yau  do  injustiee  to  the  fiddity 
af  your  aertant,  and  I  may  add,  to  the  akill 
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of  one  who  ia  dio  not  leM  yovr  humble 
aervant-^Baptlsta  Uaraiotti." 

^*  I  have  no  inteatkm  to  do  either,  Sir,** 
said  Lady  Bothwdi,  maintaining  a  tone  of 
composure,  though  somewhat  aurpriaed^ 
**  but  the  dtaation  is  something  new  to  me. 
If  you  know  who  we  are,  yon  aJao  know,  Sir, 
what  brought  na  here.'* 

«'  Curiosity  to  know  the  ftta  of  a  Seottlah 
gentleman  oi  mnk,  now  or  latdy  upon  iha 
Continent,*'  anawered  the  seer;  «* his  name 
ia  II  Cavaliero  Philippo  Forcater ;  a  gande- 
man  who  haa  the  honour  to  be  hufband  to 
tfaia  lady,  and,  with  your  ladyship's  permia. 
aion  for  using  plun  language,  the  misfbrtona 
not  to  Tdue  as  it  deserves  that  inestimaUa 
advantage." 

Lady  Foiester  sighed  deeply,  and  Lady 
Bothwdi  rallied-* 

*^  Since  you  know  our  object  without  our 
telling  it,  the  only  question  that  remains  is, 
whethier  you  have  the  power  to  relieve  my 
sister's  anuety." 

^  I  have,  if  adam,**  answered  the  Paduaa 
aeholar ;  ^'  but  there  is  atill  a  previous  in- 
quiry.  Have  you  the  coamge  to  behold  with 
your  own  eyes  what  the  Cavaliero  Philippo 
Foreater  is  now  doing  ?  or  will  you  take  it  on 
my  rnxnrt?" 

*'  That  question  nay  sister  must  anawer  for 
herself,"  said  Lady  BothwelL 

^'  With  my  own  eyes  will  I  endure  to  see 
whatever-  you  have  power  to  show  me,*'  said 
Lady  Forester,  with  the  same  determined 
spirit  whidi  had  stiosulated  her  since  her 
resolution  was  taken  upon  tltis  subject. 

«'  There  may  be  danger  in  it.*' 

*'  If  gold  can  compensate  the  ride,"  aaid 
Lady  Foiester,  taking  out  her  purse. 

*^  I  do  not  such  things  for  toe  purpose  of 
gain,"  answered  the  foreigner.  *'  I  dare  not 
turn  my  art  to  such  a  purpose.  If  I  taka 
the  gdd  of  the  wedthy,  it  is  but  to  bestow  k 
on  the  poor^  nor  do  I  ever  aco^  more  than 
the  sum  I  have  already  reodved  fimm  yoos 
aervant.  Put  up  your  purse,  Madam;  aa 
adept  needs  not  your  gold.*' 

*^  Lady  Bothwdi  considering  this  rijectiatt 
of  her  siater'a  offer  aa  a  mere  trick  of  an  em* 
piric,  to  induce  bar  to  presa  a  lai^er  sum 
upon  him,  and  willing  that  the  scene  should 
be  comm^ieed  and  ended,  off«ed  aome  gold 
in  turn,  observing,  that  it  waa  only  to  enliuqga 
the  sphere  of  hia  diarity. 

'^  Let  Lady  Bothwdi  enhoge  the  ^hera 
of  bar  own  charity,"  aaid  the  Paduan,  *•*•  not 
merely  in  giving  of  alma,  in  which  I  know 
die  ia  not  defident,  but  in  judging  the  cha- 
racter of  othera ;  and  let  her  oblige  Baptiata 
Damiotti  by  bdieving  him  honest  till  siae 
shall  diaoover  him  to  be  a  knave.  Do  not  be 
auxpriacd.  Madam,  if  I  apeak  in  anawer  to 
your  thottghts  rather  than  yaur  ezpresaioos, 
and  tdl  me  once  mote  whether  you  have 
courage  to  look  on  what  I  am  prepasad  to 
diow?" 
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«'  I  own,  Sir,**  Mid  -LadjBothwdl, «« tfiat 
your  -words  strike  me  with  some  sense  of 
feat :  but  whatever  my  sister  desirea  to  wit- 
ness I  will  not  shrink  from  witnessing  along 
with  her.'' 

*'  Nay,  the  danger  only  oondsta  in  the  risk 
of  your  resolution  failing'  jou.  The  sight 
can  only  last  for  the  space  of  seven  minutes  ; 
and  should  you  interrupt  the  vision  by 
•peaking  a  single  word,  not  only  would  the 
•harm  be  broken,  but  some  danger  might  re- 
mit to  the  spectators.  But  if  you  can  re- 
main steadily  silent  for  the  seven  minutes, 
yoar  curiosity-  wUl  be  sratified  without  the 
•lightest  risk ;  and  for  this  I  wiQ  engage  my 
honour." 

Internally  Lady  Bothwell  thought'  the 
security  was  but  an  indifferent  one ;  but  she 
suppiessed  the  suspicion,  as  if  she  had  be- 
lieved that  the  adept,  whose  dark  features 
wore  a  half-formed  smile,  could  in  reality 
read  even  her  most  secret  reflections.  A  so- 
lemn pause  then  ensued,  until  Lady  Forester 
gathered  courage  enough  to  reply  to  the  phy- 
sician, as  he  termed  himself,  that  she  would 
abide  with  firmness  and  sUei^ce  the  sight 
which  he  had  promised  to  exhibit  to  them. 
Upon  this,  he  made  them  a  low  obeisance, 
and  saying  he  went  to  prepare  matters  to 
meet  their  wish,  left  the  apartment.  The 
sisters,  hand  in  hand,  sat  down  on  two 
adjoining  chain.  In  a  few  moments  a  strain 
of  music,  the  most  singularly  sweet  and 
•olemn,  swept  upon  their  ears. 

When  theseheaven-bom  sounds  had  ceased, 
a  door  opened  in  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  they  saw  Damiotli,  standing  at  the 
'  head  of  two  or  three  steps,  sign  to  them  to 
advance.  His  dress  was  so  different  from 
that  which  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes  before, 
that  they  could  hardly  recognise  him ;  and 
like  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  a 
certain  stem  rigidity  of  muscles,  like  that  of 
one  whose  mind  is  made  up  to  some  strange 
«0d  daring  action,  had  totally  changed  me 
•omewhat  sarcastic  expression  with  which  he 
had  previously  regarded  them  both,  and  par- 
ticularly Lady  BothwelL  He  was  barefo(Med, 
excepting  a  ^edes  of  sandals  in  the  antique 
fsahion^  his  legs  were  naked  beneath  the 
knee  ;  above  them  he  wore  hose,  and  a  dou- 
blet of  dark  crimson  silk  close  to  his  body ; 
and  over  that  a  flowing  loose  robe,  Something 
resembling  a  surplice,  of  snow-white  linen  ; 
Ms  throat  and  neck  were  uncovered,  and  his 
Jng,  straight,  black  hair  was  careAiIly  combed 
down  at  full  length. 

As  the  ladies  approached  at  his  bidding, 
he  showed  no  gesture  of  that  ceremonious 
courtesy  of  which  he  had  been  formerly 
•lavish.  On  ihe  contrary,  he  made  the  signid 
-of  advance  with  an  air  of  command;  and 
.when  arm  in  arm,  and  with  insecure  steps, 
the  sisters  approached  the  apot  where  he 
atood,  it  was  with  a  warning  ftown  that  he 
pressed  his  finger  to  his  lips,  as  if  reiterating 


his  condition  of  absolute  silence,  while,  italfc^ 
ing  before  them,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
next  apartment. 

This  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  blacky 
as  if  for  a  funeral.  At  the  upjpet  end  was  • 
table,  or  rather  a  species  of  altar,  coverecl' 
with  the  same  Iugub|ious  colour,  oh  which - 
lay  divers  objects  resembling  the  usual  im- 
plements of  sorcery.  These  objects  were  not 
indeed  visible  as  they  advanced  into  the 
apartment;  for  the  light  which  displayed' 
them,  being  only  that  of  two  expiring  lan^M,' 
was  extremely  faint  The  master— to  use^ 
the  Italian  phrase  for  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion-*approached  the  upper  end  of  the  rooms, 
with  a  genuflexion  like  that  of  a  >  Catholic 
to  the  cracifix,  and  at  the  same  time  crossed' 
himself.  The  ladies  followed  in  silence,  and 
arm  in  arm.  Two  or  three  k>w  broad  stepa' 
led  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the  altar,  or 
what  resembled  such.  Here  the  sage  took 
his  stiCbd,  and  placed  the  ladies  beside  hhn, 
once  more  earnestly  rraieating  by  signs  hia 
injunction)  of  silence.  The  Italian  then,  ex- 
tending his  bare  arm  from  under  his  linen 
vestment,  pointed  with  his  fore-finger  to  ftwe 
larger  flambeaux,  or  torches,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  alur.  They  took  fire  sucoessivdy 
at  the  approach  of  his  hand,  or  rather  of  hb 
finger,  and  spread  a  strong  Ught  through  the 
room.  By  this  the  visitors  could  disocm 
that,  on  the  seeming  altar,  were  disposed  two 
naked  swords  laid  crosswise ;  a  large  open 
book,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  copy  of^ 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  in  a  language  to* 
them  unknown  :  and  beside  this  mysterious 
volume  was  placed  a  human  skiilL  But 
what  struck  the  sisters  most  was  a  very  tall 
and  broad  mirror,  which  occupied  all  the 
space  behind  the  altar,  and,  illumined  by 
the  lighted  torches,  reflected  the  mysterious' 
articles  which  were  laid  upon  it. 

The  master  then  pUu^  himself  between 
the  two  ladies,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,, 
took  each  by  the  hand,  but  without  qpeaking 
a  syllable.  They  gaied  intently  on  th# 
polished  and  sable  space  to  wl^ch  he  had  di- 
rected their  attention.  Suddenly  the  sur&oe 
assumed  a  new  and  singular  appearance.  It 
no  longer  simply  aeflected  the  objecU  placed 
before  it,  but,  as  if  it  had  selfi^ontained 
scenery  of  its  own,  objects  began  to  appear 
within  it,  at  first  In  a  disorderly,  indisthiet, 
and  miscellaneous  manner,  like  form  arrang*^ 
ing  itself  out  of  chaos ;  at  length,  in  distinct 
and  defined  shape  and  symmetiy.  It  was  thus 
that,  after  some  shifting  of  light  and  dark- 
ness over  the  face  of  the  wonderfrd  glass,  a 
long  perspective  of  arches  and  columns  hefguk 
to  arrange  kself  on  its  sides,  and  a  vaulted 
roof  on  tine  upper  part  of  it ;  till,  after  many 
oscillations,  Uie  whole  vision  gained  a  fixed 
and  stationary  appearance,  representing  the 
interior  of  a  foreign  church.  The  pillais 
were  stately,  and  hung  with  escutcheoiis ;  the 
arches  were  lofty  and  magoificent ;  the  floor 
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IIM  lAttmd  with  fiitienl  infcriptioiiB.  But 
thav  were  no  leparateihrinei,  no  images,  no 
display  of  chalioo  or  crudiiz  on  the  altar.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  Protestant  dinrch  upon  the 
continent.  A  clergyman  dressed  in  the 
Genera  gown  and  band  stood  by  the  com- 
lAnnion-table,  and,  with  the  Bible  opened 
ttefere  him,  and  his  clerk  awaiting  in  the 
back  ground,  seemed  prepared  to  perform 
••me  serrice  of  the  churdi  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

'  At  length,  there  entered  the  middle  aisle 
of  the  building  a  nnmerous  party,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bridal  one,  as  a  lady  and 
gentleman  walked  first,  hand  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  large  concourse  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  gaily,  nay,  richly  attbed.  The 
bride,  whose  features  they  could  distinctly 
see,  seemed  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old, 
«nd  extremely  beautifViL  The  bridegroom, 
for  some  seconds,  moved  rather  with  his 
shoulder  towards  them,  and  his  face  averted ; 
but  his  degance  of  form  and  step  struck  the 
sisters  at  once  with  the  same  apprehension. 
As  he  turned  his  fa^fuddenly,  it  was  fVighU 
fttllv  realized,  and  4iey  saw,  in  the  gay 
bridegroom  before  them.  Sir  Philip  Forester. 
His  wife  uttered  an  imperfect  exclamation, 
«t  the  sound  of  which  the  whole  scene  stirred, 
and  seemed  to  separate. 

The  master  pressed  both  the  ladies*  hands 
severely,  as  if  to  remind  them  of  their  pro- 
mbe,  and  of  the  danger  which  they  incurred. 
The  exclamation  died  away  on  liady  Fores- 
ter*s  tongue,  without  attaining  perfect  uU 
teranoe,  and  the  scene  in  the  glass,  after  the 
floctnation  of  a  minute,  again  resumed  to 
the  eye  its  former  appearance  of  a  real  scene, 
csistiag  within  the  mirror,  as  if  represented 
in  a  picture,  save  that  the  figures  were  moye- 
«Ue  instead  of  being  stationary. 

The  represenution  of  Sur  Philip  Forester, 
Qow  distinctly  visible  in  form  and  feature, 
was  seen  to  lead  on  towards  the  clergyman 
that  beautiful  gbl,  who  advanced  at  once 
with  diffidence,  and  with  a  species  of  aifeC' 
tionate  pride.  In  the  mean  time,  and  just 
•8  the  dergyman  had  arranged  the  bridal  com- 
pany before  him,  and  seemed  about  to  com^ 
inenoe  the  service,  another  group  of  persons, 
of  whom  two  or  three  were  officers,  entered 
the  chnrch.  They  moved,  at  first,  forward, 
as  thowgh  they  came  to  witness  the  bridal 
osremooy,  bnt  suddenly  one  of  the  officers, 
whose  back  was  towards  the  spectators,  de- 
tadwd  himself  from  his  companions,  and 
mdied  hastily  towards  the  marriage  party ; 
when  the  whole  of  them  turned  towards  him, 
at  if  attracted  by  some  exclamation  which 
had  accompanied  his  advance.  Suddenly 
the  Sntmder  drew  his  sword ;  the  bridegroom 
unsheathed  his  own,  and  made  towards  him ; 
swofds  were  also  drawn  by  other  individuals, 
both  of  the  marriagepsrty  and  of  those  who 
faMl  hst  entered.  They  fell  bito  a  sort  of 
ctniiiiloD,  the  ckrgynuuiy  and  some  elder 


and  graver  persona,  Ubmrinft  apparently  to 
keep  the  peace,  while  the  hotter  spirits  on 
both  sides  brandished  their  weapons.  But> 
now,  the  period  of  the  brief  space,  daring 
which  the  soothsayer,  as  he  pretended,  waa. 
permitted  to  exhibit  his  art,  was  arrived. 
The  fumea  again  mixed  together,  and  dis* 
solved  graduaUy  from  observation  ;  the  vaults, 
and  columns  of  the  church  rolled  asundef, 
and  disappeared ;  and  the  front  of  the  mirror 
reflected  nothing  save  the  biasing  torches, 
and  the  melancholy  apparatus  plaMd  on  the 
altar  or  table  before  it. 

The  doctor  led  the  Udics,  who  greatly 
required  his  support,  into  the  apartment  from 
whence  they  came;  where  wine,  essences, 
and  other  means  of  restoring  suspended  ani- 
mation, had  been  provided  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  motioned  them  to  chairs,  which 
they  occupied  in  silence ;  Lady  Forester,  in 
particular,  wringing  her  hands,  and  casting 
her  eyes  up  to- heaven,  but  without  speaking 
a  word,  as  if  the  spell  had  been  still  befora 
her  eyes. 

**  And  what  we  have  seen  is  even  now 
acting?"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  collecting 
hcrsdf  with  difficulty. 

''  That,**  answered  Baptista  Damiotti,  '^  I 
cannot  justly,  or  with  cerulnty,  say.  But  it . 
is  either  now  acting,  or  has  been  acted  dur« 
log  a  short  space  of  time  before  this.  It  is. 
the  last  remarkable  transaction  in  which  the 
Cavalier  Forester  has  been  engaged.** 

Ijsdy  Bothwell  then  expressed  anxiety 
concerning  her  siiter,  whose  altered  coun- 
tenance, and  apparent  unconsciousness  of. 
what  passed  around  her,  excited  her  appre- 
hensions how  it  might  be  possible  to  convey 
het  home. 

'*  I  have  prepared  for  that,"  answered  the^ 
adept :  ^'  I  have  directed  the  servant  to  bring 
your  equipage  as  near  to  this  place  as  the 
narrowness  of  the  street  will  permit.  Fear  not 
for  your  sister ;  but  give  her,  when  you  re- . 
turn  home,  Uiis  composing  draught,  and  she 
will  be  better  to-morrow  mornmg.  ^'  Few," 
he  added,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  '*  leave  this 
house  as  well  in  heslth  aa  they  entered  iu . 
Such  being  the  consequence  of  sMkiog  know- 
ledge by  mysterious  means,  I  leave  you  to 
judge  the  condition  of  those  who  have  the 
power  of  gratifying  such  irr^gidar  curiosity. 
Farewell,  and  forget  not  the  potion.'* 

So  saymg,  he  bid  liady  Bothwell  good 
night.  She  went,  lighted  by  the  adept,  to 
the  vestibule,  where  he  hastUy  threw  a  bUck 
cloak  over  his  singular  dress,  and  opening 
the  door,  entrusted  his  visitors  to  the  care  of 
the  servant.  It  was  with  difficulty  that- 
Lady  Bothwell  sustained  her  sister  to  the 
carriage,  though  it  was  only  twenty  stma 
distant.  When  they  arrived  at  home.  Lady 
Bothwell  committed  her  unfortunate  sister 
to  the  care  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
family.  The  poor  patient,  whose  nerves  had 
been  completely  shaken  by  the  scene  she  bad 
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«l  thB  flonJdMr't,  oontiiiiMd  to 
■tittggit  with  ftiort  of  imbtefllcy,  the  giowth 
of  0U[Mntitioiw  tBcrar,  when  the  ehockiiig 
tldiagi  wwe  hrooght  ftom  HoUaad^  whi^ 
fUilUcd  eren  her  wone  ezpectftdoBs. 

Thef  wete  eent  hy  the  cdebzaied  Btrl  of 
Stftif,  and  ooDtained  the  mehincholy  etent  of 
•  dttel*  betwixt  Sir  PhUip  Foreettf ,  wd  hk 
wffe'i  htlf-brodier,  Cspt«iii  Falooner,  of  tho 
Scoteh<.I>nteh,  as  they  ireie  then  c^led,  In 
wUch  the  latter  had  been  killed.  ThecauM 
of  quarrel  rendered  the  iaddcnt  itlU  more 
shocking.  It  seemed  that  Bit  Philip  had 
left  the  army  suddenly  in  eonsequenee  of 
being  unable  to  pay  a  very  eonsiderable  sum, 
whidk  he  had  lost  to  another  volunteer  at 
play.  He  had  changed  his  name,  and  taken 
up  his  reddenee  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graoes  of  an 
ancient  and  rich  burgomaster,  and  by  his 
handsome  person  and  sraceftU  manners  capti- 
vated the  auctions  of  his  only  child,  a  vcty 
young  person  of  great  beauty,  and  the  heiress 
of  mu^  wealth.  Delighted  with  the  specious 
attractfona  of  his  proposed  lon-in-law,  the 
wealthy  merdiant— whose  idea  of  the  British 
diaracter  was  too  high  to  admit  of  his  taUng 
any  preeaotion  to  aequire  eridence  of  his 
condition  and  drcnmstances  gave  his  con. 
sent  to  the  marriage.  It  was  about  to  bo 
edebrated  In  the  prhicipal  church  of  the  dty, 
irheu  h  was  imeimpted*  by  a  singulsr  oc 
corrence. 

Captain  Falconer  having  been  detached  to 
Rotterdam,  to  bring  up  a  part  of  the  brigade 
of  Scottish  ausilianes,  who  were  in  quarters 
there,  a  person  of  consideration  in  the  town, 
to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  known,  pn>> 
posed  to  him  for  amusement,  to  go  to  the 
liigh  church,  to  see  a  countryman  of  his 
own  married  to  (he  daaghter  of  a  worthy 
bufvomaster.  Captain  Falconer  went  ac- 
cordingly, accompanied  by  his  Dutch  ac- 
quaintance, with  a  party  of  bis  friends,  and 
two  or  three  officers  of  the  Scotch  brigade. 
His  astonishment  may  be  conceived,  when  be 
saw  his  own  btothei^in-law,  a  married  man, 
on  tho  point  of  leading  to  the  altar,  the  in- 
nocent and  beautiful  creature,  upon  whom  ho 
was  about  to  practise  a  base  and  unmanly 
doseit  Ha  proclaimed  his  viUany  on  the 
apol»  and  the  marriage  waa  interrupted  of 
course.  But  against  the  opinion  of  more 
thinking  men,  who  considered  Sir  Plulip  Fo- 
rsater  as  having  thrown  himself  out  of  the 
rank  of  men  of  honour.  Captain  Falconer 
admitted  him  to  the  privileges  of  snch,  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  from  him,  and  in  the  ren^ 
centre  received  a  mortal  wound.  Such  are 
the  ways  of  Heaven,  mysterious  in  our  eyea. 
Lady  Forester  never  recovered  the  shock  oi 
this  dismal  intdligence» 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Sir  Philip  Forester, 
till  many  a  year  had  passed  away. 

At  length— il  waa  on  a  Fastem's  Fen 
(Shiorelide)  assembly*  at  which  the  whole 


finoion  of  Ediaburyi 

Lady  Bothwell  had  a  seat  amongst  the  lady 

patronesses,  tiiat  one  of  the  attendants  oa 

the  company  whispered  into  her  ear,  that  m 

gentleman  wished  to  spesk  with   her  is- 

private. 

"  In  private  ?  and  in  an  asscmUy-room  f 
— he  must  be  mad ;  tell  him  to  call  upon  m« 
to-morrow  morning." 

'*  I  said  M>,  my  lady,**  answered  the  man,  • 
"  but  he  desired  me  to  give  you  (his  paper.^ 

She  undid  the  billet,  which  was  cufiioosly 
folded  and  sealed.  It  only  bore  the  words,. 
Om  businetM  of  life  and  deaths  written  in  n 
hand  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  con- 
cem  the  safety  of  some  of  her  politics] 
friends;  she  therefore  followed  the  mes- 
senffcr  to  a  small  apartment  where  the  re- 
freuimente  were  prrpared,  and  from  which 
the  general  company  was  excluded.  She 
found  an  old  man,  who,  at  her  approach^ 
rose  uuand  bowed  profoundly.  His  appear- 
ance indicated  a  broken  constitution,  and 
his  dress,  though  sedidously  rendered  con- 
forming to  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room,  was 
worn  and  tarnished,  and  hung  in  folds  about 
his  emaciated  person.  Lady  Botbwell  waa 
about  to  feel  for  her  purse,  expecting  to  get 
rid  of  the  supplicant  at  the  expense  of  a  ut- 
tle  money,  but  some  fear  of  a  mistake  ar- 
rested her  purpose.  She  therefore  gave  the^ 
man  leisure  to  explain  himself. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  with  tfke  Lady 
Bothwell  .>^ 

<'  I  am  Lady  BothweO ;  allow  me  to  aay 
that  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  long  expla- 
nations. What  are  your  commands  with' 
me?" 

'<  Your  ladyship,"  said  the  okl  man,  ^  had' 
once  a  sister." 

**  True ;  whom  I  loved  as  my  own  soul."  * 

'*  And  a  brother." 

^  The  bravest,  the  kindest,  the  most  af-^ 
foctionate,"  said  LadyBothweD. 

«  Both  these  beloved  relatives  yon  lost  bjr 
the  fault  of  an  unfortunate  man,"  continued 
the  stranger. 

**  By  the  crime  of  an  unnatonJ,  bhx)dy-^ 
minded  murderer,"  said  the  ladv. 

**  I  am  answered,"  replied  the  old  man,- 
bowing,  ae  if  to  withdraw. 

**  Stop,  Sir,  I  command  you,"  saM  Lady 
Bothwell.  "  Who  are  you,  that,  at  such  m- 
pbce  and  time,  come  to  rec»l  these  horrible' 
recollections  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing." 

'^  I  am  one  u^o  meana  Lady  Bothwell  na 
injury ;  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  to  offer  her  the 
nieans  of  doing  a  deed  of  Christian  chari^ 
which  the  world  would  wonder  at,  and  which 
Heaven  would  reward ;  but  I  find  her  in  bo 
temper  for  such  a  sacrifice  aa  I  was  prspted 
to  aak." 

''  Ha!"  saU  the  ladv,  as  a  sudden  light 
broke  on  her,  **  it  is  the  villain  UiMatf." 
And  grasping  Sir  Philip  Forester,  for  k  waa 
he»  and  no  other,  by  the  ooilar»  aha  wlaed  %* 
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«rf  of  <*Mu«d«r»  muder!  mIm  the 

ffercrl" 

At  an  eariaroatfcm  ao  8innlar»  in  fach  a 
phct,  Ihe  compaiiT  thrcmged  iato  tibe  aparl- 
ment,  but  Sir  Phlup  Forester  wm  no  longer 
there.     He  had  forcibly  extricated  bimaelf 
firom  Lady  BothweU'a  hold,  and  had  run  out 
of  the  apartment  which  opened  on  the  land- 
ing-^place  of  the  atair.    There  aeemed  no 
eaeape  in  thai  direction,  for  there  were  aere- 
nl  peraona  comuig  np  the  atepa,  and  othen 
dcweading;    But  the  nnlbitunate  man  was 
deqierate.    He  threw  himaelf  over  Uie  b»- 
iBiferade,  and  alighted  safely  in  the  lobby, 
though  a  leap  of  fifteen  feet  at  leaat,  then 
dashed  hrto  the  street,  and  was  lost  in  dark* 
ness.    Some  of  the  Bothwrll  funiKr  made 
fanoity  and  had  they  come  np  with  the  h^i- 
tive  they  might  have  peihaps  alain  him ;  for, 
in  those  days,  men's  Uood  ran  warm  in 
their  Teias.    But  the  police  did  not  inter» 
lisre ;  the  matter  most  criminal  baring  hap* 
pened  long  sinoe,  and  in  a  foreign  hmd.    In« 
deed,  it  was  always  thought  that  this  eztr»- 
ordinary  scene  originated  in  a  hypocritical 
coperiment,  by  wmch  Sir  Philip  desired  to 
aacertain  whether  he  might  return  to  his 
native  eountry  in  safety  from  the  resent- 
ment of  a  family  which  he  had  injured  so 
deeply.    As  the  result  fell  out  so'  contrary 
to  hia  wishes,  he  is  believed  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  there  died  u 
exile.    So  closed  the  tale  of  the  Mystbri^ 


enjoyment  I  one  relying  mere  upen  himself 
than  others  for  pleasure)  a  gzegwieus*  but 
not  a  soeUl  being  t  one,  in  faoi,  whe,  they 
had  reason  to  know,  would  prefer  carving  out 
amusement  for  himself,  and  ib  his  own  way, 
to  accepting  it  as  prepared  by  oiben.    To 


TRAVELLING  ODDITIES. 
(Fnm  ihe  New  MmOdy  MofftuttM,) 


No.  IL 

The  people  of  Geneva,  since  the  esublish- 
ment  q(  steam-boaU  on  their  beautifol  lake, 
are  particularly  partial  to  the  making  ito  tour, 
and  admiring  the  magnificent  scenery  by 
which  it  is  on  sJl  sides  surrounded.  Aocerd- 
idgly,  each  Saturday  momiog  the  decks  of 
the  '« WiHiam  Tell,**  or  the  ''  Winkefaied,*' 
are  cfoarded  with  dtiaens  of  that  limited  re« 
pablic,  determined  on  the  pursuitof  pleasure  ; 
and  as  they  are  a  refined  and  talented  people, 
possewing  good  nature  and  wit,  they  seldom 
ezperieooe  the  disappointment  of  Scged  la 
their  plans  j  and  tale,  and  anecdote,  and 
sang  ■  the  wish  to  plesse  and  to  be  pleased— 
am  all  eombfaied  to  give  efiect  to  the  imo. 
emi  and  happy  design.  The  day  was  fine, 
the  rsftesfaMMOta  good,  exoellcnt  music  was 
hestd  upott  the  waters  as  they  issued  forth 
one  mondng  on  an  excursion,  and  ^  all  went 
merty  ae  a  marriage-heO,**  until  it  was  dls« 
eovend  that  there  was  an  Bnidisfaman  em 
beaid  |  a  philosopher  of  the  North ;  one 
trasting  rather  to  aeeldent  tfaM  to  eoncert  for 


prevent  this  foreign  lump  leavening  the  whole 
mass,  and  spoiling  thefe  well.oDneo€ted  ar- 
rangements, it  was  agreed  that  all*  the  at- 
teotiona  they  could  display  should  be  lavished 
on  the  stranger.    Politeness  and  courtesy, 
the  cempUments  of  men,  and  the  smiles  of 
women,  meat,  and  cakce  and  wine,  were  all 
firteky  bestowed  upon  the  Briton ;  Burgundy, 
Bourdeau^,  and  Champagne  were  foUy  dia- 
ensssd ;  and  *^  as  he  dnnk  huge  draughts  of 
Rhenish  down,"  the  Angiicaa  gloom  wore 
off,  his  passions  weie  aroused ;  and,  as  his 
senses  beeame  somewhat  disordered,  h^  vanity 
imputed  to  a  sense  of  national  or  individual 
merit,  the  distinctione  accorded,  at  the  best, 
from  kindly  feelings  to  a  feceigner,  or,  at  the 
worst,  ftom  policy.    He  sang,  he  ranted,  and 
he  swore;  abused  the  Swiss  aa  a  vile  and 
mereenary  race  i   depredated  dieir  foresta, 
their  mountains,  and  thehr  floods  ;  denouneed 
them  as  spiritlem  and  talentleas;  the  slaves 
of  forrign  influence,  and  but  nominally  ftee  i 
yet  his  temperate  hosts  (for  such  they  had 
been  to  him)  heard  him  In  displeasuis  but  In 
silence.  There  were  many,  very  many  to  oiie» 
and  that  one  was  a  stranger  and  unknown. 
He  then  vannted  the  glorice  of  Sni^and,  and 
the  prouder  attributes  of  Englishmen;  he 
was  Uie  Columbus  of  an  ancient  and  renowned 
people,  just  landed  amongst  savages,  and  on 
shores  hitherto  unknown  and  unexplored; 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  godlike,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ignorant  and  debased  hordes 
he  visited — '^yst  this  availed   not.**      He 
vaunted  and  he  threatened — ^'  yet  this  availed 
not"  He  dared  them  to  the  fight ;  his  single 
arm  against  the  hundreds — *'  yet  this  availed 
not."    Some  turned  in  sorrow  and  in  con- 
tempt;  but  all  prudently  kept  aloof  firom 
*«the  mighty  master;**    untU  irritated  by 
their  indifoence,  infuriated  by  their  reserve, 
or  mistaking  both  for  fear,  he  seized  a  cudgel, 
and  commenced  an  attack  to  right  and  left  on 
aU  which  came  within'  his  rnch,  moral  or 
materiBl--men  and  mirrors— glasses,  botdea, 
and  windows  :-*be  would  have  stopped  the 
very  steam-engine  itself,  had  not  sudi  of  .the 
passengers  and  crew,  as  he  had  not  put  ~ 
de  eomhai^  resolved  upon  a  general  and  sii 
taneotts  rush  upon   their  single 
He  was  subdued,  pinioned,  and  guarded; 
and  they  pursued  their  wav  in  comparative 
peace,  only  oceasionslly  disturbed  by  the 
cnersede   and    unflattering   expressions   of 
fruiUess  rage,  and  now  powerless  hostiUty  ; 
but  ^e  pleasure  they  had  promised  them* 
selves  had  been  eActually  destroyed,  end 
ibeir  plans  of  enjoyment  essentlsDv  deibited. 
They  returned  to  Geneva,  vexea,  bruised, 
and  disappofaited ;  and  consigned 


I  simul;. 
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their  disturber  itito  the  cuitodj  of  the  police, 
to  await  that  panlthment  wtuch  in  Genefto 
any  public  offence  to  mannen  is  erer  ocrtaln 
of  attracting.  He  was  eondcnmed  in  an  enor. 
moug  fine  ^hichhe  as  Instantly  disdiarged), 
with  an  order  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
Genevan  republic  within  twenty-four  hours. 
From  the  latter  part  of  his  sentenee  he  ap- 
pealed, in  soliciting  his  judges  to  limit  the 
term  allowed  him  for  banishment  to  one-fifth 
of  that  specified,  coolly  obserring— «« that  hi 
less  than  that  he  could  traverse  lAtf  enHrety 
of  their  state,  and  yet  have  more  than  suf. 
ficient  leisure  to  arrange  his  affairs  and  bid  his 
Iriends  farewell.**  He  was  taken  at  his  word, 
and  politely  conducted  by  the  gm$  tTarmerie 
to  Dejean*s  hotel  at  Secheron,  the  boundsriesof 
Che  canton  ;  and,  during  his  brief  progress, 
wonderfully  enriched  the  vocabulary  oif  his 
conductors  by  certain  emphatic  expressions, 
whichf  as  «  precious  present,  they  only  dis- 
play to  those  who  are  capable  of  apnredating 
their  value ;  they  are  reserved  for  tne  usa  or 
abase  of  Englishmen,  when  they  reAise  to 
consign  their  passports  on  the  bridge,  or 
otherwise  contest  the  power  of  the  Executive 
at  Geneva.  Such  specimens  of  our  country's 
manners  are  happily  rare ;  but  where  they  do 
occur,  they  fail  not  to  infiuence  largely  the 
d^ree  of  welcome,  which  would  otherwise  be 
accorded  to  those  who  merit  it,  and  derogate 
greatly  hmn  that  social  comfort  the  unof- 
fending would  otherwise  be  pomitted  to  en- 
joy. 


,"  FAGGING'*  AT  WINCHESTER 
SCHOOL. 

CFrom  the  LUerttry  Oazttte.} 

A  PAMPHLET  has  just  appeared  by  Sir  A. 
Malet,  exhibiting  tiie  detestable  nature  of 
C^[ging,  as  practised  at  Winchester,  and 
most  of  our  leading  schools.  It  is  truly  said 
that  the  whole  system  is  so  objectionable^ 
that  any  attack  upon  it  would  have  many 
supporters.  RationiQ  in  its  origin,  it  has 
been  so  perverted  as  to  have  become  a  nui- 
sance and  a  curse.  It  is  the  prolific  parent 
of  the  worst  of  feelings  and  of  principles ; 
and  under  its  operation,  one  class  of  petty 
tyrants  is  surely  succeeded  by  another,  and 
another,  the  more  odious  because  the  tyrants 
have  been  originally  fags  and  slaves^  and 
when  raised  to  authority  cannot  be  expected 
to  resist  the  nudevolent  passion  for  making 
others  suffer  in  torn  as  they  have  suffered* 
That  numbers  of  delicate  youths  and  boys 
of  tender  dispositions  have  their  lives  sacri- 
ficed, from  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them» 
we  are  confidentiaDy  assured  :  but  even  were 
they  to  survive  the  sleepless  nights,  the  ex- 
posures to  cold  and  privations,  the  extreme 


fatigues,  and  other  injuries  to  >hicli  th«f 
are  subjected — ^what  can  restore  their  minds 
to  the  rifl^  tone  of  feeling,  to  purity,  to 
high  notions  of  self-respect,  and  to  every 
gentleman-like  sense  of  dignity  ? 

That  such  a  state  of  things,  or  that  such 
means  of  educating  the  gentry,  the  future 
clergy,  ktwyers,  legtsbtors,  and  peers  of 
England,  shotild  have  one  voice  uplifted  in 
their  favour,  is  to  us  extraordinary;  but 
that  such  a  case  as  is  rebted  by  Sir  A.  Malet, 
whose  brother  was  the  offender  on  this  occa- 
sion, should  be  defended  by  the  head  master 
is  still  more  wonderfiiL  It  would  hardly  be 
believed  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Williams  not 
only  acknowledges  but  justifies  it  by  his  own 
letter.    The  strange  tale  runs  thus — 

^  The  prefects,  or  eight  senior  boys  of  the 
school,  are  in  the  habit  of  fagging  the  ju- 
niors; and  that  they  may  have  a  greater 
command  of  theii^  services  during  meal  times, 
they  appoint  one  of  the  junior  boys  with  the 
title  of  course  keeper,  whose  business  it  is 
to  take  care  that  whilst  the  prefects  are  at 
breakfast  or  supper,  the  juniors  sit  upon  a 
certain  cross  bench  at  the  top  of  the  ha]]^ 
that  tiiey  may  be  forthcoming  whenever  a 
prefect  requires  any  thing  to  be  done.  Dur- 
ing that  part  of  the  short  half  year  in  which 
there  are  no  fires  kept,  a  sufficient  number 
of  boys  for  this  service  was  generally  fur- 
nished i^m  the  fourth  class,  and  it  was 
considered  that  the  junior  part  of  the  fifth 
chiss,  which  is  next  in  the  ascending  soale» 
was  exempt  from  so  disagreeable  a  servitude. 
It  appears,  however,  that  within  these  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  much  greater  press 
of  boys  to  enter  the  school  than  formerly ; 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  Ihey  have 
come  to  it  <rider  and  more  advanced  in  their 
studies  than  formerly,  and  the  upper  depart- 
ments of  the  school  have  received  a  greater 
accession  of  numbers  in  proportion  than 
the  lower  classes.  The  fourth  class,  there- 
fore, gradually  furnishing  a  smaller  number 
of  fags,  the  prefects  issued  a  mandate,  that 
the  junior  part  of  the  fifth  cUss  should  share 
with  the  fourth  in  the  duty  of  going  on  hall ; 
this  was  for  some  time  submitted  to ;  but  at 
length  one  of  the  boys  of  this  dsss  inten- 
tionally abstained  from  seating  himself  on 
the  cross  bench  at  supper^time,  and  being 
seen  by  the  senior  prefect,  and  desired  by 
him  to  go  on'hall,  refused  to  do  so,  and  ar- 
gued the  point  as  a  matter  of  riffht,  aUeging* 
as  the  ancient  usage  of  the  school,  the  ex-r 
emption  of  the  junior  part  of  the  fifth  class 
from  this  duty  till  the  commencement  of 
fires ;  he  referred  to  the  course  keeper  as 
being  the  depbsitary  of  the  rules,  bnd  ex- 

Sressed  himself  prepared  to  abide  by  his 
ecision.  The  course  keeper,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  well  versed  in  the 
usages  of  the  school,  d^nded  that  the  boy 
ought  to  go  on  hall ;  and  the  prefect  there- 
fore resolved,  not  only  to  enforce  this  new 
ruky  but  to  punish  the  contumely  of  this  on- 
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htckj  bay  b/  giTing  bim  a  public  cbistiM- 
Bient :  to  tois,  bowetcr*  Uie  juoior  did  not 
fsel  inclined  to  submit,  and  a  seoond  pirefiect 
laid  hold  of  him»  that  he  might  not  evade  the 
beating  destined  for  him;  a  simnltaneons 
morement  then  took  place  amongst  the 
loniors,  who  pinioned  the  two  piefectSi  re- 
leased the  boy  who  was  being  beaten,  and 
gave  them  to  understand  that  the  intended, 
chastisement  should  not  be  inflicted.  The 
pefects  instantly  laid  a  complaint  before  the 
head  master,  who  expelled  the  boy  who  had 
refused  to  go  on  hail,  and  five  others,  who 
had  appeared  most  active  in  preventing  the 
prefect  from  punishing  him." 

Such  are  the  features  of  this  precious 
quarrel.  It  is  not  to  ensure  the  better  in- 
struction of  the  juniors ;  it  is  not  to  see  ihat 
they  Rtudy  and  do  their  duty ;  it  is  not  even 
to  enforce  in  them  moral  and  proper  habits 
in  school  or  out  of  school ; — it  is  that  they 
may  be  the  passive,  though  discontented — 
the  obedient,  though  growling,  menials  of  a 
set  of  premature  despotB !  Woe  be  to  the  Jad 
of  independent  and  honest  spirit,  who  may 
dislike  to  toast  his  prefect's  cheese,  or  warm 
his  bed,*  or  clean  his  shoes,  or  obey  his 
dirtiest  command  I  He  must  submit,  mut- 
tering curses  not  loud  but  deep,  to  be  trained 
in  the  way  which  he  should  not  go,  in  ser- 
vility and  meanness,  and  often  in  roguery 
and  vice,  or  he  shall  be  treated  with  many 
stripes ;  and  if  he  rebel,  as  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  he  shall  he  expelled  with  disgrace 
from  the  seminary  of  learning,  where  dis- 
cipline is  cveiy  tiling,  and  common  sense 
nothing.  For  Dr.  Williams  we  are  ready  to 
allow  &at  he  is,  in  all  probability,  acting  upon 
principles  inherited  from  a  similar  course  of 

*  In  cold  winter  nighU  it  it  one  of  theprefectorid 
laws,  that  a  Cig  or  two  ihonld  4ie  in  their  tuperiora* 
beds  till  they  are  properly  warmed,  and  then  my 
feudal  lorda  prefect  turn  oat  the  ahiveriog  urchina 
at  mUnigfat,  and  lay  themadvca  down  to  reat  t 

Ai  an  anecdote  of  fagginiTi  we  may  relate,  that 
Lord  Byron,  when  he  bec4me  senior  boy  at  Harrow 
(for  Harrow,  IVcatminster,  Eton,  fcc.  kc.  are  all 
•like,  and  all  like  Winchester  in  thiampect),  was 
not  only  a  sturdy  boxer,  beating:  bis  equals  at  (isty- 
cttffii,  and  very  fond  of  thrashing  them,  whether  ble- 
longing  to  the  school  or  the  town,  hut  also  a  terrible 
dragon  npon  the  smaller  fry  of  lass.  It  was  a  com; 
■ion  custom  with  him  and  a  wortny  compeer  of  the 
same  high  standing,  to  uke  possesiion  of  a  stair 
which  the  younger  boys  bad  to  descend,  and,  with 
some  nonsensical  accusation  and  admonition,  to 
knock  them  down  fn  succession,  so  that  they 
ftuqucntlv  Uimbied  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.— In 
the  Charter-house,  where  (kgging  was  formerly  car- 
ried to  an  nnwarranUble  length  (the  smaller  boys 
were  nightly  slunsr  ovt  of  the  windows  and  over  tne 
walla,  at  the  risk  or  their  necks,  to  execute  the  paltry 
or  mischievous  emmd*  of  the  chief  boys),  the 
system  is  now  nearly  or  aUocether  abolished.  At 
Westminster,  we  have  heard  of  cruelties  that  would 
dii^grace  the  most  barbarous  savages  that  ever  dc- 
suoytfd  one  another  1>y  torturea.  At  Eton,  the 
menl  profligacy  is  almost  incredible;  and  all 
These  things  are  Decause  a  scholar  dare  as  soon  die 
aaopen  his  lipv  with  s  complaint,  however  shame- 
fully  he  may  be  abased.  Secrecy  and  dreid  are  the 
parents  of  crime ;  and  society  ia  thus  inundated 
with  evil  chaiaeteifrmade  so  by  tbit  foul  system  of 
€ducatJ0B. 


adneatidn ;  and  thathaving'  been  veil  fsgged 
himself,  his  preiudices  are  in  favour  of  Uiat 
system,  out  of  which  he  has  come  an  eminently 
learned  and  estimable  man.  But  still  our 
dislike  and  disapprobation  of  the  system  itf- 
self  must  not  be  concealed ;  and  we  heartily 
rejoice  that  Sir  Alexander  Malet  has  been 
provoked  to  bring  it  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  public. 


EVILS  OF  THE  KINO*S  BENGIL 

(From  a  Correspondeni  of  the  London  Ma* 
gasnne.) 


A  GEiTTLEMAir  of  polished  habits  and  in. 
dependent  fortune,  had  brought  himself,  by 
a  course  of  improvidence,  and  the  crowning 
aid  of  his  attorney,  to  the  eventual  humiliation 
of  the  Bench.  '^  remember  him,*'  said 
OUT  informant,  to  whose  expressions  we  ad- 
here, '^  when  he  first  sirived.  His  attire  in 
all  respects  the  arcbetvpe  of  fashion;  his 
manner  gentle,  yet  self-possessed;  but  he 
was  absshed  at  his  implication,  and  a  weight 
of  melancholy  incessantly  oppressed  him. 
He  had  to  think  on  a  fsmily  he  loved ;  he 
had  lost  his  condition  in  respecUble  society ; 
and  the  suficrings  occasioned  by  his  folly, 
when  he  remembered  that  they  were  not  con* 
fined  to  himself  slone,  appesred  to  him  the 
result  of  conduct  -which  deserved  a  more  up. 
braiding  nsme.  He  wss  beset  on  various 
oocssions  by  the  volunteers  of  thoughtless 
dissipation,  who  vaunted  it  as  the  sovereign 
panacea  for  a  wounded  heart !  but  his  affec- 
tion and  decorum  were  not  then  subdued  by 
recourse  to  sensual  expedients,  and  he  would 
have  thought  that  to  take  rrfuge  from  the 
reflections  suggested  by  his  mingled  love  and 
sorrow,  in  the  gross  indulgence  of  profligats 
society  or  dissolute  enjoyments,  was  the  con- 
summation of  unmanliness.  His  solitary  re»- 
lotions  were,  however,  grsdually  relaxed ;  he 
joined  a  talUe  d^hotf  ;  he  ventured  on  a  game 
of  racquet ;  he  accepted  invitations  to  dimer^ 
supper ;  he  took  a  band  at  hasard ;  he  en- 
larged  his  usual  portion  of  wine  from  a  pint 
to  a  bottle;  ^om  the  gentlemanly  rsMrve 
which  not  only  wss  natural  in  him,  but  vhicb 
was  also  enforced  by  the  maxims  of  $  judi- 
cious education,  he  becsme  free  and  jscnlary 
and  indiscriminate  in  his  association ;  lie  took 
and  admitted  liberties ;  he  gained  sane  pro- 
ficiency in  the  glorious  art  of  swea^g ;  he 
travelled  through  the  accidence  of  flish,  and 
could  relate  a  story  highly  seasonsd  with  the 
gross  ingrediento  necessarv  to  regale  a  csllooa 
taste.  Prom  the  date  of  his  first  trespass,  all 
the  decency  of  his  nature  was  subverted  ;  he 
had  strong  and  frequent  pangs  of  a  returning 
spirit,  which  seemed  to  tell  him  he  was  a  re- 
negade from  hQUour  and  humanity  ;  but  these 
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Qraapanetkmn  vititingi  were  feeble  in  com- 
parisoD  with  the  ahaadonments  whidi  th« 
ready  ministry  of  liberdne  associates  pre- 
sented to  his  Bolace ;  and  which  the  agonising 
distraction  of  his  mind  now  indisputably  re- 
quired, as  the  only  nostram  that  eould  yield 
it  temporary  ease.  His  excesses  wrought  in* 
tensdy  on  a  temperament  inordinately  sensa- 
tive;  and  his  conduct  thenceforth  indicated- 
symptoms  of  the  inianity  which  clouded  the 
remainder  of  hisea>0M'> 

**  It  was  necessary  to  preface  the  scene  I 
am  about  to  describe  by  these  previous  ob- 
servations.   I  was  invited  once  to  dinner  frith 

lyi r. ^  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  of 

a  lodge  of  mock  Freemasons.  Mr.  8— — 
was  to  be  proposed  on  the  occasion.  I  re- 
member well  the  morbid  anxiety  that  preyed 
on  him  throughout  the  dinner,  whidi  was  an 
inoomparaUe  specimen  of  that  laughable  in- 
equality of  parts,  of  which  that  refection  in  a 
prison  is  ficequently  composed.  A  very  noble 
turbot  on  a  small  and  Inoken  dish,  a  neck  of 
venison  equally  respectable,  and  a  brace  of 
grouse,  were  to  have  furnished  the  repast; 
bat  the  latter  article  was  pertinsBously  re- 
tained by.  the  culinary  ministraot  as  security 
fyr  a  score  of  eighteen  pence:  which  it  was 
obvious  the  party  would  have  willingly  (had 
such  an  operation  of  finance  been  feasible) 
advanced  to  liberate  the  glory  of  the  second 
course.  In  the  comer  of  the  small  apart- 
ment, which  was  to  behold  at  first  the  rites  of 
Comas,  and  subsequently  to  becotaae  the 
lodge  of  a  masonic  mystery,  were  standing 
twenty  bottles  of  dcUdous  Chambertin.  A 
tidik.cloth  was  not  to  be  procured ;  and  oon- 
.  sMkeaUe  difficulties  were  confronted  in  the 
pnrvevsnce  m£  bread,  which  eventually  ap- 
peared; though  the  porter  and  potatoes, 
^hieh  were  associated  with  thatindiqiensable 
qnnfistiWe  in  the  commission  of  supply,  were 
«rt  to  be  acquired  by  any  art,  promise,  or 
fi^rBoasion.  A  paucity  of  wine-clssses  was 
roMdied  by  the  substitution  of  cups  and 
sameers ;  and  the  table  being  drawn  towards 
a  lied^  the  latter  piece  of  fmnitiire  supplied  a 
seat  for  two  of  the  society,  who  utt«ed  no 
repBoaches    at   its   uncom^Mrtable   lowncss. 


AbctiBcts,  ideas,  detaiaen,  in  a  lasdculua 
with  the  rad  tape  nooae,  were  pntfusely  scau 
tered  -sound  the  room,  and  when  enoountared 
Ixy  thv  foot,  were  usuallv  saluted  with  a  kick 
■and  glowing  malison,  that  indicaAed  an  ap- 
propriase  estioMte  of  the  benel^cepce  of  law 
and  lawyers.  The  oompaay  consisted  of  a 
gallant  c>ffioer,  who  had  acquired  diotinction 
in  tbe  scientific  branches  of  the  military 
calling,  a&id  had  received  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's em  press  and  frequent  commendation  ; 
an  Irish  ba^Tister  of  sixty  yesrs  of  age^  pos- 
sessing an  tmusual  rubicundity  of  visage,  a 
yellow  wig  ot*  spsre  dimensions,  and  the  testa- 
mentary remains  of  linen  which,  from  their 
atramental  hu«t,  appeared  to  mourn  for  their 
departed  predea^ssors  I  a  dagyman  of  bril- 


liant parts  and  gaiety :  a  poodicr  who  #■! 
ihmous  £n  a  song;  an  unfortunate  d  le* 
specuUe  burth  and  numerous  progeny,  who 
had  languished  there  ten  years  in  jeopardy  ; 
and  a  captain,  of  remarlnble  vivacity  and 
elegaaee  of  person  and  deportment,  who  had 
borne  ar  commission  in  a  regiment  of  Laaeers; 
and  who  was  the  master  of  the  mom  and 
donor  of  the  festivity. 

Our  informant  goes  on  minutely  to  dsH- 
neate  the  orgies  of  this  wretcfaoA  den.  The 
low  wit,  the  audacious  profligacy,  the  mise- 
rable buffeonary,  are  not  subjects  of  public 
exhibition.  The  unhappy  man,  whom  he 
has  SD  powerfully  described,  was  made  tbo 
butt  in  one  of  these  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
which  sre  found  amongst  those  absurd  as- 
sociations called  '«  Odd  FeUowr,"  and 
'*  Braids,"  and  in  which  the  fears  of  the 
credulous  are  employed  to  call  forth  practical 
jests  of  the  most  contemptible  character.  In 
prison,  or  out  of  prison,  the  amusements  of 
the  stupid  and  the  profligate  are  amongst  the 
most  miserable  exhibitbns  of  human  weak- 
ness. In  this  mummery  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  debased  faculties  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  alluded  to  were  made  the  object 
of  cmd  and  licentious  sport ;— and  still  he 
performed  his  part  with  perfect  seriousness, 
acting  with  a  feeling  of  unfeigned  solemnity 
throughout  the  whole  egregious  foolery.  Tbe 
fact  aod  the  chief  acton  in  that  fiict  are  weU 
remembered.  Distress  of  recollection  gained 
on  Mr.  S.  with  daily  violence ;  his  liberation 
was  followed,  it  is  true,  with  all  thst  the 
beneficence  of  patronage  could  do :  he  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  where  tbe  dimateaggra- 
vAted  his  disease  of  mind ;  he  returned  to 
England  in  a  state  of  destitution,  was  im- 
mudifed  in  Bedlam,  and  concluded  his  dis- 
astrous career  in  calamitous  necessity  and 
mental  darkness. 

We  could  point  out,  in  the  squalid  pur- 
lieus of  the  Bench,  many  inst^nres  of  ruined 
fortune,  desolated  hope,  and  spiritless  aban-. 
donment:  all  bowed  beneath  the  fi>ul  hu- 
miliation of  their  destiny— officers  who  held 
commissions  in  distislguislied  rcgimeBts, 
turned  horse-deakn  or  bailiflb'  followers; 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  Indian,  the  cad  to  « 
stage-coach ;  a  leaniod  Theban,  who  has  the 
honour  to  receive  the  visits  of  illustrious 
dukes,  a  driveller  in  a  miserable  cul^'Sac^ 
where,  like  his  former  proletype,  Alcidcs  in 
the  court  of  Omphale,  he  beads  to  the  in- 
fliction of  the  slipper :  snother,  eminent  ibr 
wit,  £oi  knowledge,  and  descent,  may  be  be- 
held  in  wan  and  knetUeMmtake,  tseadiag  the 
Dadalean  mazes  of  that  foul  locfUe^  drowning 
misery  and  thought  at  every  fountain  of 
foigetfuhiess,  and  lighting  fires  at  tbe  shrines 
of  the  Geneva  JDtva,  to  be  extinguished  ia 
the  rank  recess  of  temples  more  odious  still. 
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THE   BURIAL  GROUND  OF  VERA 
CItUZ. 

(From  the  London  Weekly  Review,) 


Of  all  the  dreadful  receptacles  for  the  dead 
thai  ever  were  described  in  the  lomances  of 
Mr.  Lewis  or  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  I  do  not  think 
any  on6  could  be  found  to  equal  this.  I  term , 
it  a  ''  burial  ground'*  out  of  courtesy,  and  in 
order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  uselo  which 
it  is  appropriated ;  bat  certainly,  if  by  burial 
we  are  to  understand  the  internaent  of  a 
body,  this  disgusting  portion  of  mother  earth 
can  by  no  means  be  honoured  by  such  an 
appellAtion.  To  say  that  it  is  literally  a 
Golgotha,  will  barely  convey  a  fraction  of  tlie 
hotrors  which  abound  there :  the  earth,  the 
trees,  the  ledges  of  ruinous  walls  and  sandy 
banks,  all  have  their  share. 

I  had  received  intimation  from  several 
quarters  already,  that  the  burial  ground  of 
vera  Cruz  was  worth  seeing,  and  accord- 
ingly, ''one  fine  sun-shiny  morning,'*  as  we 
say  in  England  (with  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
seldom  experienced  ii)  these  regions),  I  set 
out  alone  for  the  place,  not  wishing  any  un- 
congeniality  of  companionship  to  interfere 
with  my  first  impressions,  I  walked  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town  before  I 
reached  it. 

Ominous  enough  it  was.  A  long  strag- 
gling wall,  of  tl^e  colour  of  pestilence,  if  one 
may  so  express  it,  extended  from  the  rear  of 
the  church  to  a  distance  which  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely determine,  not  having  measured  it 
with  a  uaveller*s  accuracy,  at  all  events,  it 
withdrew  somewhat  indefinitely,  and  turned 
B  comer,  I  suppose.  An  open  door  was 
before  me,  or  rather  a  gap  in  the  wall,  the 
door  having  been  worn  off  its  hinges  most 
probably,  as  the  scape-grace  J —  said  the 
other  day,  by  the  continual  application  for 
places  during  the  sickly  season. 

A  wild  weed-grown  plantation  presented 
itself;  the  trees  unhealthy,  stunted,  and 
many  of  them  broken  in  the  middle,  and 
trailing  the  upper  half  of  their  decayed 
foliage  across  the  pathways.  The  sun  struck 
down  in  full  glare  over  the  place,  and  a  pes- 
tiferous heat  rose  up  in  palpable  exhalations 
from  the  ground.  It  was  now  the  commence- 
ment of  Sie  sickly  season.  My  ^teps  were 
now  impeded  by  a  quantity  of  human  bones 
of  all  shapes,  hues,  and  dimensions;  bare 
and  bleached,  black  or  decaying,  and  what 
was  infinitely  worse,  some  of  them  were 
covered  with  a  dry  and  discoloured  skin.  I 
paused  awhile  and  looked  around  me.  It 
seemed  like  the  high  road  to  Hades ;  and 
some  minutes  elapsed  ere  I  felt  thoroughly 
disposed  to  proceed.  A  few  paces  furSier, 
however,  brought  me  more  immediately  into 
the  scene ;  for  on  the  right  hand  side,  piled 
up  in  the  angle  of  a  decayed  and  crumbling 
wall,  lay  a  tremendous  heap  of  bare  and 
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grinning  skulls  ?  They  were*  not  arr—gsd  in 
any  express  form,  but  had  evidently  -been 
cast  there  for  the  purpose  of  dearina  away  a 
little,  just  as  wc  see  rubbish  hcapea  up  in  a 
corner.  A  drunken  party  of  soldieia  and . 
sailors  sacking  a  town,  -or  a  herd  of  xesnmci. 
tion  men,  who  should  act  thus,  would  oooa« 
sion  little  surprise  to  those  who  are  at  all  ae«  - 
quainted  with  sudh  ''  men  and  times  ;**  we 
might  even  excuse  a  society  of  antiquaries,  or 
other  depredators  and  despoilcrs  for  the  good 
of  science,  had  they  done  so  in  a  strange 
country  (their  own  native  land  hcsng  a  natn^ 
ral,  if  not  a  philosophical  exception) ;  bnc 
that  any  nation  of  people  so  far  lemeivsd 
f^m  barbarism  as  the  Mexicans  now  are, 
should  thus  heedksdy  toss  about  the  man- 
gled  remains  of  their  oouatiymen— beside 
many  of  whom  they  had  fought  and  bled ; 
with  whom  they  had  toiled,  and  eat,  and 
slept,  in  dose  companionship — ^would  puazle 
any  one  to  explain,  until  he  became  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  this  singular  people. 
I  seemed  to  stand  in  a  vision  of  skulls !  Just 
in  the  act  of  turning  off  to  a  path  betireen 
the  trees  on  my  left,  I  caught  sight  of  an 
object  which  instantly  brought  all  my  im« 
pressions  to  a  dimax.  Upon  a  high  green 
bank,  a  few  yards  from  this  hideous  heap  of 
the  last  remnants  of  mortality,  stood  one 
solitary  skuU,  apparently  looking  down  at 
me  from  iu  durk  and  hollow  eye-caves! 
What  made  it  ao  pre-eminently  dreadful, 
was  the  circumstance  of  its  having  all  the 
hair  upon  the  head,  while  the  face,  temples, 
jaws,  and  teeth,  were  of  a  ghastly  and  ivory' 
whiteness !  I  shuddered  invduntanly,  and  for 
a  moment  fdt  myself  fasdnated,  as  it  were, 
and  rivetted  to  the  spot  by  its  apparent  eon. 
sdousness,  both  of  itsdf  and  of  my  presence. 
I  could  not  help  looking  behind  at  it  as  I 
walked  away. 

I  now  advanced  farther  into  this  desolate 
plantation,  and  entered  a  nairow  path  be- 
tween some  trees,  over  which  the  unhealthy 
and  discoloured  loaves  seemed  to  have  been 
sparely  sprinkled  by  handfuls.  I  had  not 
proceeded  above  a  dozen  paces  ere  I  was  ar- 
rested by  a  fresh  object  of  terror.  A  human 
hand,  covered  with  a  parched  and  livid  skin, 
rose  up  out  of  the  earth,  just  in  the  centre  of 
my  path  !  In  walking  towards  it  I  had  taken 
it  for  some  dry  root,  and  my  cudden  percep- 
tion of  the  realitv  made  it  doubly  startling. 
The  path,  if  path  it  might  be  termed,  was 
vary  nanow,  and  my  fint  impulse,  as  the 
shortest  way  to  avoid  this  threatening  appa- 
rition, was  to  jump  over  it ;  but  the  attempt 
made  me  shudder  (of  course,  bdng  attended 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  seise  me 
by  the  leg-^-a  fancy  whidi  looks  very  ridicu- 
lous in  words)  ;  squeesing  myself  therefbre 
among  the  boughs,  I  passed  by  at  hastily  as 
possible.  Before,  however,  I  had  penetrated 
to  the  midctte  of  the  ]^antations,  I  descried, 
through  an  opening  to  the  left,  something 
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of  a  mor*  amwimng  nafcurt  than  aoj  of  tht 
IbiCBoing,  and  my  curiosity,  or  ratlier  Aiy 
love  of  ezdtemeot,  cauied  me  to  make  to- 
wards it  without  delay.  A  human  body  had 
bcen^  at  it  seemed,  here  cast  into  the  ground 
more  avdeasly  than  usual;  the  natives  in 
tbefar  extreme  Indolenee  having  onlv  dug  up 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  half  a  foot. 
They  had  then  thrown  tlie  sand  and  dirt 
loosdy  over  it,  and  trodden  it  down ;  which 
last  piece  of  recklessness  having  prindpaUy 
taken  place  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  had 
cuaed  the  eztremitles,  shortly  after  their  de- 
parture, to  spring  up  !  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  head,  whidi  I  cannot  call  human,  for 
it  was  in  a  state  not  to  be  described,  was 
lifted  out  of  the  earth,  the  neck  being  writh- 
ed- to  the  posture  of  a  man  on  the  rack.  The 
body  and  the  upper  part  of  the  legs  were  en- 
tirdy  covered  wiUi  earth,  and  over  the  whole 
place,  particularly  round  the  head,  the  car- 
rion  flies  were  butzlng  In  loathsome  swarms. 
A  pestiferous  effluvia  was  rising  sll  round, 
as  this  dresdftil  object  lay  baUng  beneath 
the  intense  glare  of  day;  and  now  the  terrors 
of  the  yellow  fever  which  I  had  thus  thought- 
lesdy,  and  even  madly  tempted,  came  so 
strongly  upon  me,  my  curiosity  being  now 
satisfied,  that  holding  a  handkerchief  to  my 
mouth,  I  made  off  with  all  posdUe  haste. 

Now,  without  attaching  too  great  an  im- 
portance to  what  is  dead  and  done  with,  or 
affecting  a  sympathy  whidi  no  one  ever 
really  &i  for  a  strsnoe  and  namdess  corse ; 
do  you  not  think  reader,  that  such  a  scene  as 
this  is  enough  to  give  one  more  solemn,  defi- 
nite, and  lasting  impressions  of  mortality, 
than  all  the  homilies  which  ever  were  or  wiU' 
be  poured  into  the  world's  great  ear  ?  But 
witli  what  callous  fedii^  of  contempt  must 
the  natives  regard  death,  who  ean  thus  suffer 
the  remains  5i  those  of  their  own  country, 
their  own  rdigion,  and  perhaps  relatives,  to 
be  thus  exposed  in  the  public  burial-ground 
as  objects  of  tcnror  and  disgust.  One  may 
hence  infer  they  can  have  little  real  love  or 
respect  for  each  other  during  life. 


BATHS  AT  RERMANSHAH. 


A»  few  pleasures  are  entirely  perfect,  so  here, 
with  all  its  general  apparent  superiority  to 
the  baths  of  Turkey,  tliis  was  inferior  to  them 
in  the  most  essential  points.  The  attendants 
seemed  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  twisting 
a^  limbs,  moulding  the  musdes,  cracking 
the  joints,  opening  the  chest,  and'dl  that 
delicious  train  of  operations  in  which  the 
Turks  sze  so  slulful.  The  visitors  were 
merdy  well,  though  ron^y  scnibbed,  and 
thdr  impurities  then  rinsed  off  in  tlie  large 
<istem  above,  from  which  there  was  ndther  a 
runping  stream  to  carry  off  the  foul  water, 
/lor  cocks  of  hot  and  cold  to  renew  and  temper 


it  at  pleasurt,  as  in  Turkey.    In  placs  of  the 
luxurious  moulding  of  the  muscles,  the  use 
of  the  hair-bag,  or  glove*  for  removing  the 
dirt,  and  the  provision  of  perfumed  soap, 
with  whidi  the  Turks  end  a  course  of  treaU 
ment  tdXl  of  ddight,  the  Persians  are  occupied 
in  stsining  the  beard  and  hair  black,  the  nula 
of  the  toes  and  fingers  of  a  deep  red,  and  the 
whole  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  a  yeUow 
colour,  by  difoent  preparations  of  henna. 
This  operation  is  the  most  un{deasant  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  Persians  do  not  dutve 
the  whole  of  the  head,  as  is  usual  with  most 
of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  but  taking  off  all 
the  hair  from  the  fbrdiead  over  the  crown  and 
down  the  neck,  for  about  a  hand's  breadth, 
thny  leave  on  each  side  two  large  bushy 
masses  depending  over  their  shoulders.  These 
are  almost  as  fiiu  in  some  individuals  ss  the 
apparent  wigs  of  the  Sassanisn  medals ;  and 
in  others  they  are  sufiiciently  long  and  large 
to  meet  and  cover  the  neck  behind,  which 
would  decdve  a  stranger  into  a  bdief  that 
they  wore  the  whole  of  their  hair,  without 
dther  cutting  or  shaving  it.     This,  then, 
with  a  very  long  and  full  board,  in  which  all 
the  people  here  take  pride,  b  plastered  with  a 
thick  paste,  of  the  consistence  of  hog's  lard, 
and  not  less  than  two  pounds  wdght  of  which 
is  sometimes  used  on  one  person.  It  possesses 
a  strongly  astringent  and  penetrating  quality, 
and  reauires  great  skill  in  the  use  of  it  to 
avoid  doing  conuderable  mischief.    As  the 
eye-browB  are  plastered  with  it,  as  wdl  as  the 
rest  of  the  hair,  and  as  it  softens  by  the  heat 
of  the  room  and  of  the  body,  it  fluently 
steals  into  the  eyes,  and  produces  great  pain. 
Hie  mustachios  sometimes  give  a  portion  of 
this  paste  also  to  the  nostrils,  ss  wdf  ss  to  the 
mouth,  and  never  fail  to  yield  a  most  un* 
pleasant  odour  to  all  within  its  reach.    The 
patient  (as  he  may  wdl  be  called)  reclines  on 
his  back  naked,  and  on  the  stone  floor,  with 
his  eyes  and  mouth  completdy  shut,  and  not 
daring  to  breathe  with  too  great  fVeedom^ 
He  remains  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  time,  while  the  operator  visits  him 
at  intervals,  rub9  his  hair  and  beard,  patches 
up  the  paste  where  it  has  dissolved  or  is  fallen 
off,  and  lays  on  fresh  coats  of  the  dye  on  the 
nails,  the  nands,  and  the  feet.  Some  of  these 
beard.plastered  dders,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  thdr  attesdanto,  look  oddly  enough,  with 
difierent  shades  of  red,  black,  and  gray,  in 
theur  beards ;  for  it  takes  a  day  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  hair,  to  produce 
an  unuorm  blackness;  and  this  requires  to 
be  renewed  every  week  at  least,  to  look  well, 
as  the  roota  of  the  haur  which  grow  out  after 
each  time  of  staining  are  dmer  brown  or 
gray,  according  to  the  age  of  the  wearer, 
and  contrast  but  badly  with  the  jet  black  of 
the  other  parts.    When  all  is  finished,  and 
the  visitor  leaves  the  inner  bath,  he  is  fur- 
nidied  widi  two  doths  only,  one  for  the 
waist,  and  the  other  to  throw  loosdy  over 
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the  hcid  and  ihouldfln.  He  then  goen  ioto 
the  outer  room,  into  a  colder  air,  thus  thinly 
dad,  and  without  slippers  or  pattens;  no  bed 
is  iirepazed  for  him,  nor  is  he  again  attended 
to  by  any  one,  unless  he  demands  a  narged 
to  smoke;  but  most  generally  he  dresses 
himself  in  haste,  and  departs.  The  Turkish 
bath  is  far  more  capaUe  of  affording  high 
scnsaal  pleasure,  and  is  consequently  visited 
as  much  for  the  mere  delight  to  the  feelings 
which  it  produces,  and  to  lounge  away  an 
agreeable  hour,  as  for  the  performance  of  a 
rdigious  duty :  while  the  Persian  bath  seems 
altogether  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  the 
toilette,  as  one  would  submit  to  a  hair-drasser, 
to  have  the. hair  cut,  curled,  powdered,  and 
set  in  order  for  a  ^axtj.—Buekinffham's 
TroMis. 


^    PLANETARY  SPECULATIONS. 

Thb  comparative  revolutions  of  the  planets, 
and  the  extreme  probability  that  they  are  all 
of  them  inhabited,  furnishes  a  train  of  very 
whioAsical  and  amusing  inferences.  For 
instance,  the  affinity  of  these  phmets  to  one 
another,  and  to  one  common  centre,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  their  inhabitants 
partook  of  this  generic  similarity.  Mer- 
cary,  on  such  a  plan,  most  have  its  man,  as 
well  as  the  earth.  But  the  revolution  of  that 
near  visitant  of  our  sun  round  its  own  axis 
ia  made  in  six  hours.  The  day,  therefore, 
of  Mercury,  consists  of  but  three  hours,  for 
meals,  and  their  provision  and  preparation, 
exercise,  business,  and  pleasure.  One  of 
our  common  trials  there  would  starve  the 
whole  court  The  mercurial  senate  would 
have  sunk  under  the  combined  wit  and  wis* 
dom  of  our  PiU  and  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheri- 
dan. The  action  there  is  probably  quicker, 
through  its  whole  animal  existence,  than 
ours.  Ideas  must  flow  quicker.  Our  winged 
words  would  creep  to  them.  The  tongue 
must  move  faster,  and  even  language  itself 
be  still  further  abbreviated,  to  suit  the  de- 
niAods  of  such  rapid  communication.  But 
if  we  should  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mercury 
completes  his  year  in  eighty-eight  days,  and 
is  SIX  times  as  strongly  enlightened  by  the 
Sim  as  we  are,  he  may  not  ht  cool  enough 
for  animal  prodnctimi :  this  will  not  be  sup- 
posed of  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  Ju- 
piter, who,  though  his  revolution  round  the 
common  son  takes  him  nearly  twelve  of  our 
years  to  accomplish,  has  a  day  of  scarcely  five 
boors,  and  six  hundred  and  eighteen  of  our 
weeks  to  be  distributed  in  business,  pleasure, 
and  repose.  As  to  Saturn,  with  a  day  and 
night  of  only  seven  hours,  and  not  having  so 
modi  as  a  hundredth  put  of  the  light  en- 
joyed by  Jupiter,  with  tiiirty  of  our  years  to 
wander  in  twilight  dejection  round  the  sun, 
the  men  there,  perhaps,  dumber  between 


thought  and  thought,  and  all  conversation  is ' 
a  suit  in  Chancery.  But  thtnigh  it  may  bt 
true,  that  in  planets  enjc^ng  a  middle  pou- 
tion,  like  our  earth,  the  safest  and  best  walk-!> 
ing  may  be  found  for  beings  like  outvdves^ 
it  would  be  too  much  to  assume,  that,  upon 
nearer  or  more  distant  worlds,  there  is  no ' 
walking  at  all.  Vast  power  is,  no  doubt, 
capable  of  amazing  varieties  in  creation.' 
The  very  senses  may  be  fewer,  more  nume- 
rous, or  possess  other  properties  than  ours. 
The  human  creatures  of  Saturn  may,  for  in- 
stance, have  that  sort  of  phosphoric  ignitkm 
in  the  dark,  which  lights  certain  animals 
here  to  their  prey,  and  probably  fascinates  as 
well  as  shows  it  Day  and  night,  moreover, 
with  the  Saturnine,  may  not  m  the  unavoid-  ' 
able  dtemations  of  labour  and  repose,  but 
the  strength,  as  wdl  as  the  will  to  labotir,  - 
may  carry  them  through  a  period  of  activity 
equd  to  our  own.  To  be  sure,  the  opposite 
conclusion  is  more  likely  to  be  true,  because> 
where  the  grossness  is  greater,  there  is 
more  torpor,  and  night  may  not  arrive  too 
soon  after  an  active  (ky  of  five,  four,  or  even 
three  of  our  own  hours. — Afan  of  Twq 
Livet. 


APOLOGY  FOR  JACOBINISM. 


The  effect  of  an  heroic  passage  in  one  of 
Voltaire*s  most  celebrated  tragedies,  was 
completely  destroyed  among  the  Parisians 
by  a  ridiculous  parody  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
TTie  lines  were : — 

Qaaad  od  a  tout  perdu  et  quH>a  n*a  plus  d'capoir, 
L«  vie  est  un  opprobre  ft  la  mort  un  devoir ; — 

for  tlie  hitter  of  which  some  wiseacre  sub-^ 
stituted — 

On  prend  le  pan  de  ta  cbemite  et  eo  fait  ua  mou- 
choir! 

Racine's  tragedy  of  Berenice  is  reported  to 
have  totdlv  failed  on  the  stage  from  a  simi- 
lar absurd  ayplicaiiun*  An  attendant  in<- 
quires  on  entering,  *'  OU  est  la  reine  Bere- 
nice?" Some  mischievous  wag  in  the  pit 
replied  in  an  indecorous  rhyme,  which  con- 
vulsed the  house  with  laughter,  and  the  play 
was  hissed.  Among  such  a  ''  thinking  peo- 
ple" as  the  English,  ludicrous  associations 
are  not  equdly  omnipotent ;  but  the  story  of 
Dryden  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  is  well 
known  ;  and,  amongst  the  green-room  tra- 
ditions of  Covent-garden  theatre,  there  is 
one  which  regards  a  tippling  actress,  who 
was  hooted  off  the  stage  in  the  piece  of  Cy- 
mon,  from  some  one  of  the  audience  hav- 
ing replied,  in  her  absence^  to  her  lover's 
question — 

**Ah!  i«  she  then  gooet   where  tbaU  I  overtake 
bert** 

*'  She  has  stepped  to  a  gin-sbop  b«rd  by  in  Loag 
Acre !" 

Lord  Chesterfiekl,  if  we  recollect  right,  par- 
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ticularly  mentions ,  to  bU  son  to  avoid  iill 
words  which  can,  by  any  possibility,  sugrgest 
other  ideas  titan  thosff  they  are  intended  to 
convey.  Now  a  pl^in  matter  of  fact  corre- 
spondent of  ours  has  been  greatly  scanda- 
lized by  the  follou'ing  passage  from  Sir  W. 
Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon :— "  The  red  night- 
cap was  the  badge  of  breechless  liberty." — 
Vol.i.  p.  113. 

- Apolocy  for  Saos  Culotte* ! 

And  from  a  pea  like  Walter  Scott '« ! ! ! 
The  thii)^  'k  as  strange  as  tme : 

I  would  not  credit  Bv^«r»  lore, 

Nor  Haxlitt,  Campbell,  Hunt,  nor  Moore, 
Nor  JelS^ry's  yellow  and  blue ; 
Ikit  it  must  strike  opponents  .^^P'  c  h]e'<9, 
To  hear  f»om  ^5lot^  il»al  tlicy  \u-\e  "  breechUss  /" 

Tim  worthy  correspondent  is  not,  however, 
the  only  one  who  remarked  this  singular 
passage  in  die  first  romancer  of  the  day. 
From  a  different  quarter  we  hear : — 

Pari*,  when  bles«ed  in  ninety-throe, 
With  Jacobinic  Liberty, 
Though  Liberly  shoQe  luU  upon  her, 
Could  not  be  termed  the  seat  of  honour; 
Nor  coafd  Sir  Walter  mean  to  teach  lem 
In  raliiiif^  this  same  f^oddcM  "  breeehlesM  /" 

Another  friend  writes  in  a  similar  strain  : — 

Fair  I.il>erty !  thy  tiee  to  plant 

All  Fratxe  !■  ok  up  the  sp-.ide; 
Yer  hnnours  !<e»t,  we  :til  niu!!.t  ^rant, 

WaK  not  beneHth  that  shade  ; 
And  thar  I  droui  the  rea  on  why 

Stotl  calls  thee  "  bieeihless  Liberty !" 

Monthly  Theatrical  Tieport. 


A  VIRTUOSO. 

The  Italians  commonly  call  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  or  skill  in  them,  by  the  name  of 
Virtue.  They  term  the  productions  of  artists, 
objects  of  virtue  ;  and  a  })erson,  who  has  a 
taste  for  such  things^  is  denominated  a  vir- 
tuoso, that  is,  a  virtuous  man.  Of  the  great 
Tintoret,  his  biographer  accordingly  writes, 
that  he  took  much  delight  in  every  virtue, 
and  especially  in  music,  and  playing  on 
various  instruments ; '"  //  quale  si  i  dilettato 
di  tutte  le  virtuj  e  particolarmeHte  di  sonare 
di  musicay  e  divcrsi  strunientC* 

We  smile  at  first  at  this  use  of  the  word 
virt^  by  the  Italians ;  but  we  may  find,  on 
reflection,  that  it  is  less  absurd  than  we  had 
supposed.  Although  the  Fine  Arts  do  not  in 
themselves  constitute  virtue,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  they  promote  it.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, unfortunately,  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  one,  whose  mind  is  filled  with  an 
intense  love  of  art,  to  be  very  vicious.  His 
time  and  thoughts  are  engrossed  by  objects 
of  powerful  interest ;  and  idleness,  whence 
vices  generally  spring,  cannot  originate  and 
take  root,  where  the  whole  soid  is  preoccupied. 
Disgraceful  vices,  accordingly,  have  rarely 
been  found  to  exist  in  men  devoted  to  litera- 
ture; and  a  similar  devotion  to  the  fine 
arts,  has  been  most  commonly  an  effectuid 


preservative  against  the  contagion  of  evil. 
If  we  were  required  to  seek  for  innocuous 
men,  Of  pure  and  blameless  lives,  we  should 
undoubt^ly  look  first  amongst  men  of  let- 
ters and  virtuosi;  the  former  rarely  stain, 
by  baseness,  the  honourable  pursuits  for 
which  they  live ;  and  the  latter,  by  the  strict 
monopoly  of  themselves  which  tliey  yield 
to  their  favourite  objects,  justify,  for  the 
most  part,  by  tliclr  harmlessness,  the  name 
they  bear.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are 
usually  occupied  with  tlieir  daily  laboyrs; 
and  whilst  they  are  actually  at  work,  they 
not  only  do  no  evil,  but  are  active  ab')ut 
good ;  it  is  only  at  leism*e  hours  that  they ' 
take  mischief  in  band.  If  a  taste  for  letters 
and  tbc  arts,  therefore,  were  generally  dif- 
fused, and  tlie  means  of  pratifying  it  sup- 
plied, which  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing,  the 
quantity  of  drunkenness,  gaming,  riot,  and 
such  modes  of  consuming  spare  time  as  are 
injurious  to  the  community,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  small  amount.  For.,  wherever  the  large 
majority  are  sober,  regular,  orderly,  and 
decent,  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  and 
example  becomes  so  powerful,  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  few  foolish  and  worthless  persons, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  violate  the  decorum 
of  society,  to  indulge  in  habits  which  would 
excite  indignation,  and  be  speedily  repressed. 
Benevolent  individuals  have  already  begun 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  literary 
wants  of  the  lower  orders  ;  it  would  be  weU 
if  some  philanthropic  society  would  under- 
take also  to  create  in  them  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts ;  to  make  the  many  virtuoHs  in 
tlieir  amusements. 


METHOD  OF  ARRESTING  THE  BLEED- 
ING  FROM  LEECH-BITES. 

It  is  well  known  that  sometimes,  especially 
in  very  young  children  and  persons  of 
scorbutic  habit,  all  the  means  recommend- 
ed to  check  the  haemorrhage  from  leech- 
bites,  as  cold  water,  flour,  alum,  caustics, 
and  pressure,  prove  so  entirely  useless, 
that  actual  cautery  and  ligature  must  at  last 
be  resorted  to.  M.  Ridalfe,  of  Leghorn,  re- 
commends a  new  method,  which  he  has 
found  as  safe  as  it  is  simple.  It  consists  in 
applying  a  cupping-glass  to  the  wound,  when 
a  coagulum  is  almost  immediately  formed, 
and  the  bleeding  arrested.  This  effect  is 
very  quickly  produced,  and  has  been  found 
to  take  place  even  in  children,  and  in  persons 
where  the  mass  of  the  blood  appears  to  be 
in  a  state  of  dissolution^  and  without  any 
tendency  to  coagulation.  The  instrument 
may  safely  be  removed  within  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  is  prudent  to  let  the  coagulum  remain 
f(f>r  some  time. — Rrpertono  di  Medic,  and  di 
Chirurg.  di  Torino. 
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INDIAN  SOCIETV. 
(From  the  Sdmburffh  Review^  No.  XCV.^ 


INSTITUTION  OF  CASTES. 

Thb  benefits  that  were  perceived  to  result 
ttotn  the  division  of  emfMovments,  seem  to 
hare  occasioned  the  institution  of  Castes^  or 
the  establishinent  of  hereditaiy  professions. 
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cirenmstances,  there  «oiiId.be  no  oommiuii- 
cationt  no. relation;  all  wonld  be  se|Ninitie, 
independent,  and  hostile.  Society  woiild  be 
held  tofi^er  by  no  common  tie  of  interest, 
aympa^y,  or  affection  5  every  gem  of  hi- 
ture  improvement  wonld  be  effectnally  de- 
stroyed; and  so  destructive  would  be  the 
operation  of  the  system,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
suppose  it  could  hare  ever  been  maintained 
for  any  considerable  period  in  a  perfect  state. 


The  first  legisbitors,  struck  as  they  must  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  people  oould 

have  been  with  the  advantages  derived  from  l>ave  made  so  great  a  progress  m  the  arts  as 

tiie  division  of  labour,  or  from  individuals  ^^  ancient  E|m>tiaiis  certainly  did,  had  ihey 

confining  themselves  to  particuliur  occupa-  j^en  always  subject  to  this  institution.    Its 

tiqns,  and  making  them  the  principal  or  the  inevitable  effect  must  have  been  to  exlin- 

exclusive  bdSiness  of  th^ir  lives,  would  na-  goitk  all  invention ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 

turally  be  desirous  of  securing  their  oon-  nuuiy  inventions  were  made  in  Egypt>  in  pe- 


tinuaace,  and  increasing  their  magnitude. 
Foir,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  certain, 
that  if  inditiduals  were  obliged  to  fddfew  the 
professions  of  their  fathers,  their  attention 


nods  posterior  to  the  division  of  the  people 
Into  castes.  The  most  probable  conclusion 
then  seems  to  be,  that  as  exiierienee  serred 
to  disclose  the  ruinous  consequences  of  heie- 


not  being  diverted  to  other  objects,  and  all  ditary  professions,  the  fetters  they  imf  osed 

their  energies  being  directed  from  their  ear-  would  be  rehoced ;  and  that  thou^  the  prin- 

liest  years  to  that  pdrsuit,  in  the  prosecution  ctpsl  offices  might  continne  to  be  engrossed 

of  wfaieh  their  Uvea  were  to  be  passed,  they  ^  particular  tribes,  those  on  whom  the  dk- 

would  attain  to  much  greater  proficiency  in  chsi^  of  the  more  ordinary  duties  had  de- 

their  respective  callings,  than  conld  ever  be  volved,  would  gradually  be  intermixed,  until, 

expected  iriien  every  one  waa  aUowed  to  in  prooesa  of  time,  the  ancient  distinctions 


choose  a  profession  for  himself,  and  to  wan- 
der  at -pleasure  from  one  thing  to  another. 
Had  castes  been  found  only  in  one  or  two 
countries,  (heir  establishment  might  have 
been  ascribed  l»  accident,  or  to  the  peculiar 
vitws  of  particular  legislators.  But  castes 
hsveMtt  n  Ins  commonly  been  supposed, 
been  conffnedl  to  Egypt  and  India:  on  the 
cbntraiy,  they  have  extended  to  all  Asia, 
to  Greece,  £nffland,  and  even  America. 
Wherever,  in  short,  we  have  authentic  ac* 
oottftts  of  the  early  progress  of  society,  we 
find  that  castes  were  established  very  soon 
after  the  first  daurnings  of  civilization.  But 
an  institation  so  universally  diffused  must 
have  originated  in  circumstances  common  to 
tmry  people  in  an  eaf  ly  stage  of  their  pro- 
And  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 


were,  in  a  great  measure,  effa::ed,  and  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  hands  had  been  found  to 
undertake  and  prosecute  whatever  new  arts 
might  arise. 

But  it  is  said,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  elsewhere,  the  institution  of 
castes  has  been  inviolably  maintained  in  In- 
dia, from  the  caiiiest  period  to  the  present 
day.  «  WJkai  i»  now  in  India,  Am,"  we  are 
aasufSd,  **  tOwm^t  been  there,  and  it  iikofy 
etrn  to  continue:' •  The  Hindoos  of  this 
day  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hindoos  of 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  de- 
scription of  them  given  by  Arrian,  has  been 
quoted  as  applying  to  their  actual  situation. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  they  have  neither  im- 
proved nor  retrogmded ;  and  we  are  referred 
to  India  as  to  a  country  in  which  the  insti- 
these  could  be  any  other  than  the  effE>rts  of    tntions  and  manners  that  prevailed  three 

ll--2J^. .. !L- J *_•    3    mM.^     _j .      *L^... J _^ll    1__     ^ *     . 


legidatDrs  to  secure  and  extend  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  separation  of  em- 
plmrments. 

^  But  the  expectations  of  those  who  ima- 
gined that,  l^  distributing  the  people  into 
tribes  or  castes,  and  rendering  professions 
hereditary,  the  progress  of  civilisation  would 
be  greatly  accelerated,  were  not  of  a  sort 
that  oould.be  realised.     Instead  of  contri- 


thousand  years  ago,  may  still  be  found  in 
their  pristine  purity!  The  President  de  Go- 
guet  lays  it  down  distinctiy  in  his  learned 
and  invaluable  work  on  the  Origin  of  Laws, 
Arts,  and  Sciences,  that  in  India  "  evej^  * 
trade  is  confined  to  a  particular  castC;  and 
can  be  cxercined  only  by  those  whose  parents 
professed  it"t  Dr.  Aobertson  says,  that 
"  tUe  etaiion  of  every  Hindoo  is  mnnlterahiy 


boting  to  the  advantiwe  of  the  arts  and  sci-  fi^edt  ki»  destiny  ie  irrevotohle  s  ond  the 
ences,  the  tendency  of  castes  is  undoubtedly  walk  0/ life  it markedoutyfrom which  he 
to  mider  them  stationary,  or  to  cause  theai 
to  retrograde.  In  n  country  where  the  dis- 
tinction of  castes  was  rigidly  maintitined,  the 
inferior  classes  would  look  with  a  jealous 
and  jaundiced  eye  on  the  greater  wealtii 
nnd  comfint  of  those  above  them ;  while  tiie 
higher  classes  would  treat  those  below  them 
as  an  abiect  and  degraded  race.  Under  such 
Vol.  I.  T 


never  deviate,**  X  The  eame  opinions  affe 
maintained  by  Inter  aoAoritiea.  Dr.Tenttant 
says,  that  **  the  whole  Indian  communtty  is 
divided  into  four  great  classes;  and  each 
class  18  stationed  between  certain  walls  of 

*  Robertion't  Disquisition,  ft  903. 

^  Orff^n  of  La«w,  kc.  Etig.  Tnu*.  vol.  iti.  p.24« 

i  BtiqiilsitioD  on  India,  p  190. 
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aepamlioD,  which  are  impassable  by  the 
parest  virtcie,  and  most  conspicuous  me* 
rit/'*  This  uniilterable  destiny  ef  indivi* 
duals  has  been  repeatedly  assumed  in  the 
despatches  and  official  papers  put  forth  by  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  has  been  referred 
to  on  iJl  occasions  by  them  and  their  ser- 
▼anta»  as  a  proof  that  the  depressed  and  mi- 
serable condition  of  the  natives  is  not  ow- 
ing to  misgoTemmentt  or  lo  the  weight  of 
the  burdens  laid  upon  them ;  and  that  it  is 
in  rain  to  think  of  materially  improving 
their  condition,  or  of  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  new  arte,  or  giving  them  new 
habits*  sp  long  as  the  institutioB  of  castes* 
and  the  urejudices  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  preserve  their  ascendancy  unimpaired. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  universal  cur- 
^ncy  which  the  opinions  now  referred  to 
have  obtained,  and  the  high  authority  by 
which  they  are  supported,  they  are,  in  all 
the  most  essential  respects,  entirely  without 
foundation  \  The  books  and  codes  of  the 
Hindoos  themselvss,  und  the  minute  and 
careful  observations  that  have  recently  been 
nude  on  Indian  society,  have  shown  that 
the  influence  ascribed  to  the  institution  of 
castes  by  the  aacients,  and  by  the  more  eariy 
modern  travellers,  has  been  prodigiously  ex- 
aggerated. In  the  work  now  before  us,  Mr« 
Rickards  has  established,  partly  by  Refer- 
ences to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  partly  by  his  own  observations, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Colebrook,  Dr.  Heber,  and 
other  high  authorities,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Hindoo  population  may,  and,  in  fact, 
does  engage  in  all  sorts  of  empioyments.  Mr. 
Rickards  has  farther  shown,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  structure  of  Indian  society  to 
oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  arts,  or  the  spread  of  improve- 
ment; and  that  the  causes  of  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  people  must  be  sought  for 
in  other  circumstances  than  the  insUtntion 
of  castest  and  the  nature  of  Hindoo  super- 
stition. 

The  early  division  of  the  population  into 
the  four  great  chisses  of  priests  (Brahmins), 
soldiers  (Cshatryas),  husbandmen  and  arti- 
ficers (Vaisyas),  and  slaves  (Sudras},  was 
maintained  only  for  a  very  short  period.  The 
Hindoo  traditTpns  record  that  a  partial  in- 
termixture of  these  classes  took  place  at  a 
rery  remote  epoch;  and  the  mixed  brood 
ttience  arising  were  divided  into  a  vast  va- 
riety of  new  tribes,  or  castes,  to  whom, 
speaking  generally,  no  employments  are  for- 
bidden. 

*'  The  employments,"  says  Mr.  Rickards* 
"  allowed  to  these  mixed  and  impure  castes, 
may  be  said  to  be  every  description  of  handi- 
craft and  occupation,  for  whkh  the  wants  of 
haman  society  have  created  a  demand. 
Though  many  seem  to  take  their  names 

•  Oaotad  by  Mr.  Ricksrdt,  p  & 


from  their  ordinary  trade  or  profession,  and 
some  have  duties  assigned  them  too  low,  and 
disgusting  for  any  others  to  perform,  but 
from  the  direst  necessity;  yet  no  employ- 
ment, generally  speaking,  is  forbidden  to  the 
mixed  and  impure  tribes,  excepting  three  of 
the  prescribed  duties  of  Uie  sacerdotal  dass* 
vis.  teaching  the  Vedtu,  officiating  at  a  sacri- 
fice, and  receiving  presents  from  a  pore- 
handed  giver ;  wluch  three  are  exduaivdy 
Urakminical," 

Mr.  Colebrook,  who  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  very  highest  au<- 
thorities,  as  to  all  that  respects  Indian  af- 
fairs, has  a  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  ReMearcket  on  the  subject  of  castes. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Colebrook  statea  that  the 
Jattmakif  a  Hindoo  work,  enumerates/or/jr- 
Swo  mixed  classes  springing  from  the  inter* 
ooorse  of  a  man  of  inferior  class  with  a  wo- 
man of  a  superior  class,  or  in  the  inwerte 
order  pf  the  classes.  Now,  if  we  add  to 
these  the  number  that  must  have  aprung. 
from  intermixture  in  the  direci  order  of  the, 
classes,  and  the  hosts  further  arising  from, 
the  continued  intermixture  of  the  mixed 
tribes  amongst  themselves;  we  shall  not 
certainly  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr., 
Colebrook^s  conclusion^  "  that  the  subdivi- 
sions of  these  classes  have  farther  multiplied 
distinctions  to  an  endUM  varietjf** 

Mr.  Colebrook  has  given  the  foUowing 
distinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  profea- 
sions  and  employments  of  the  seversl  classes 
at  the  present  day.  U  forms  a  curious  com- 
mented on  the  "  irrevocable  destiny*'  of. 
Dr.  Robertson,  and  the  "  impassable  watts" 
of  Dr.  Tennant. 

*'  A  Brahman,  unable  to  subsist  by  htS' 
duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of.  a  soldier;  if 
he  cannot  get  a  subsistnice  by  either  of 
these  employments,  he  may  apply  to  tdlage 
and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  compe- 
tence by  traffic,  avoiding  certain  commodi- 
ties. A  Cskairya  in  distress,  may  subsist 
by  all  these  means ;  but  he  must  npt  have 
recourse  to  the  highest  functions.  In  sea- 
sons of  distress  a  further  latitude  ia  given. 
The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned 
professions,  painting,  and  other  arts,  work 
for  wages,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury, ' 
are  among  the  modes  of  subsistence  allowed 
both  to  the  Brakman  and  Cskatrya.  A  Fai- 
sya,  unable  to  aubsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
descend  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudra :  and 
a  Sudra,  not  finding  employment  by  waiting 
on  men  of  the  hif^r  classes,  may  subsist 
by  handicrafts ;  principally  following  those 
mechanical  operations,  as  joinery  and  ma- 
sonry, and  practical  arta,  as  painting  and 
writing,  by  which  he  may  serve  men  of  s«- 
perior  classes;  and  although  a  man  of  a 
lower  dass  is  in  aeneral  restricted  from  the 
acts  of  a  higher  claas,  the  Sudra  is  expressly 
permitted  to  become  a  trsder,  or  a  husband-* 
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'^BeaideH  Ate  ^ftiinklMr  occ«|wtk>D  as- 
signed to  each  at  the  mixed  classes,  they 
have  Uie  alternative  of  following  that  profes* 
sioB,  which  rcfttUrty'  belongs  to  the  chiss, 
from  which  they  derivt  their  origin  on  the 
mother's  side ;  those  at  least  hsre  such  an 
option,  who  are  bom  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  classes.  The  ndxtd  ckutet  are  aUo  pet' 
nUiied  to  subsUt  ly  ot^  of  the  dutiet  ^  m 
SudtOy  that  M,  by  mtmtU  tenriee,  by  kandb' 
craftff  by  commerce,  mut  by  agriemiture^ 
Hence  it  appears,  tkat  aimoet  every  oecupw 
Himf  thomgk  regularly  it  be  the  ffro/ession  of 
m  particular  dassy  it  open  to  most  other 
clatoet:  and  that  the  limitations,  far  from 
being  rigorous,  do,  in  fact,  reserve  only  ths 
pecttUsr  profession  of  the  Brahman^  which 
consists  in  teaching  the  Veda,  and  oftciating 
at  religious  ceremonies/' 

The  supposed  unalteraUe  simplicity  of  the 
Hindoo  habits,  their  aversion  from  flesh  meat, 
and  their  imagined  contempt  for,  or  aversion 
to  the  prodnctaons,  arts,  customs,  and  habilS 
of  other  eonntries,  ars  citcumstaifres  that 
have  been  dwelt  npon  by  almost  sU  writers 
on  ladiaa  i^rs,  and  by  the  modem  rulers 
of  Indii^  as  opposing  the  most  formidable 
•bstacks  to  any  attempts  at  melioration  or 
change.    The  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  Report 
poUiahed  by  them  in  1613,  for  the  informs- 
tiott  of  the  proprietors,  quote  with  much 
approbation  a  passage  of  Montesquieu,  where 
it  is  suted,  <*The  dimate  of  India  neither 
requires  nor  permits  the  natives  to  use  al- 
most anv  of  our  commibdities.    Accustomed 
to  go  amiDst  naked,  the  sonntry  furnishes 
them  with  the  scanty  commodities  they  wear  | 
and  their  rshgion,  to  which  they  are  in  ab- 
solute subjection,  instils  into  them  an  aver- 
sion to  thit  sort  of  food  which  we  consume. 
They  therefore  need  nothing  from  us  but  our 
nMtals.    Andent  authors,  who  have  written 
«pon  Iodia»  represent  the  country  snch  as  we 
DOW  find  it,  as  to  police,  manners  and  morals. 
Jmdia  has  always  been,  astd  India  always  wiil 
he,  what  it  now  is  t   and  those  who  trade  to 
India,  will  carry  money  thither,  and  bring 
none  back."*    After  making  this  quotation, 
Ac  Cbnrt  go  on  to  say,  "  May  not  the  atten- 
tioa  of  maaufacturen  of  woollens,  metals^ 
oottOB  fabrics,  potteries,  &a  be  still  called  to 
the  habits  of  the  Indian  people,  the  bulk  of 
whom  live  all  their  days  upon  rice,  and  go 
oaly  half-eo?ered  with  a  slight  cotton  cloth — 
die  lice  and  cotton  both  produced  by  their 
o>«ni  soil?    The  earnings  of  the  common 
MMmring  dasses,   and  consequently  their 
expoBsei,  nuy  be  estimattd,  on  an  average, 
not  to  exceed  AL  10#.  per  man,  per  annum. 
Thty  are  indolent  by  nature,  fnif^  by  ha- 
bit, vnder  maaifold  religious  restrictions. 

•  Eqmt  da  Lms,  Ut.  xxL  disp.  1.  The  Directora 
hav*  a  peeaUar  talent  for  qaouitloa.  thattgh  thay 

nftimes  ferret  to  refer  to  autboritica.    We  b^  to 

^  them  (ot  the  honour  they  have  done  ua,  ia 
errtag  aaae  of  oar  pafignpfai  to  Iheir  de- 
apatchca. 


What  demand  for  the  nianufiM^tores  of  Eurbpe 
is  to  be  expected  frotn  them  ?**  And  the  aam4 
doctrines  have  been  repeated  in  a  thousand 
different  shspes,  and  were  given  in  evidence 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Monro  and  others,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the 
charter  was  renewed  in  1813,  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  expectations  entertained  by 
the  advocates  of  free  trade.  It  is  pleasing, 
however,  to  have  to  slate,  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  sinister  augurioS,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  restraints  laid  on  private  enterprise, 
the  ofllcial  accounts  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports to  and  from  India  and  China,  since 
1'614,  show  that  the  exports  by  private 
traders  to  India  ahme,  are  laore  than  double 
the  Company's  exports  to  India  and  China 
together ;  and  that  the  wholci  of  the  private 
trade  to  India  alone,  exceeds  the  Whole  of 
the  Company's  trade  to  India  and  Ctiina  to^ 
gether,  by  about  one  million  sterling  per 


The  real  troth  is,  that  the  unalterable 
simplicity  of  the  Hindoo  habits  is  about  as 
im.'^gtnary  as  thdr  "  irrevocable  destiny"  to 
the  professions  of  their  fathers.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  common  people  is  so  very 
depressed,  that  they  are,  in  most  instances, 
obliged  to  support  themseltcs  by  living  ex- 
dttsivdy  on  the  cheapest  sort  of  food ;  but  it 
is  their  poverty,  and  not  their  wiU—ihe 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not 
the  influence  of  religion  or  habit,  that  makes 
them  live  on  rice  ai&  water. 

The  Brahmins  entertain  a  superstitious 
aversion  to  the  flesh  of  cattle ;  but,  when 
they  can  obtein  them,  they  daily  consume  all 
other  sorte  of  meat  and  fish. 

*'  It  is  trne,"  says  Mr.  Richards,  "  that 
owing  to  Uieir  poverty,  grain,  and  other 
vsi^tobles,  constitute  ^e  common  food  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  India ;  but  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  nature,  in  that 
dimate,  permite  not  the  nse  of  animal  food, 
or  that  the  religion  of  the  people  requires 
them  to  abstsin  »om  it ;  and  it  is  surprising 
that  a  prejudice  should  have  gained  so  much 
credit  snd  currency,  in  the  western  worid, 
when  tiie  European  residenU  in  India  have 
had.  almost  daily  proofs  before  their  eyes  of 
ito  being  absolutely  belied  by  the  ordinary 
practioe  of  Mnssalmans,  Portuguese,  &c.y  aoci 
even  of  the  Hindoos  themsdves. 

**  It  has  been  already  observed  how  very 
conveniently  the  eastes,  pre}ndices,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Hindoos  serve,  in  difficult  en^ 
oountersy  to  repd  attacks  upon  the  Indian 
system.  Upon  all  occasions,  too,  where  these 
formidable  allies  are  called  forth,  and  ar- 
rayed for  the  contest,  it  is  oustomanr  to 
aigue,  as  if  the  whole  population  of  India 
were  Hindoo ;  the  fifteen  millions  or  mors  of 
oOier  inhabitanto,  who  hava  neither  caste» 
nor  averdon  (save  that  of  the  Massnlman  to 
poriL),  being  phicad  hots  de  caatU/l^  nr^  — 
mncho«sri«>ked,as  if  IbiFf  bdODfr^ 
other  world. 
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^  Bill  in  a  qacstlon  of  this  natare,  so 
Urge  a  mass  Of  the  Indian  population  must 
not  be  neglected.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
we  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
persons,  whose  use  of  animal  food  is  avow- 
edly habitoal  1  and  as  free  from  religious 
denunciation  (with  the  exception  above  no- 
ttcedj  as  our  own ;  whose  appetite  for  every 
description  of  sensual  gratification  is  almost 
proverbial ;  and  whose  monuments  of  former 
grandeur  prove  that  their  taste  for  luxuries, 
when  their  means  were  more  ample,  were 
not  despicably  indulged.  To  this  very  nu- 
merous portion  of  the  community,  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  assumed  simplicity  6f 
food  and  habits,  are  therefore  utterly  inap^ 
plicable.  Their  expensive  and  luxurious 
inclinations  never  have  been  denied.  Ex- 
amples, to  be  sure,  are  fewer  in  these  than  in 
foirmer  times ;  but,  in  the  present  fallen  state 
of  their  fortunes,  they  continue  to  dis|4ay 
the  same  propensities,  tastes,  and  appetites, 
which  characterised  more  extensively  the  age 
of  their  richer  fathers. 
•  "  The  mixed  tribes  of  Hindoos,  composing 
the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo  population,  are 
certain^  muter  no  legml  restraints  in  this  rr- 
apect.  Accordingly,  the  higher  classes  who 
can  alFurd  it  coLSume  meat  daily.  Many,  it 
is  true,  from  affectatioh  of  Brahminical 
purity,  content  themselves  with  simpler  food ; 
and  some  may  be  supposed,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  prefer  it ;  but  the  custom  of  eating 
animal  food  is  so  general,  as  for  example,  in 
Bombay,  that  a  public  bazaar  or  market- 
place, is  there  set  apart  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Hindoos,  tn  which  mutton,  kid,  lamb, 
and  fish,  are  daily  sold  for  Hindoo  consump- 
tion. '  It  is  situated  in  a  separate  quarter  of 
the  town  from  that  in  which  meat  is  sold  for 
the  use  of  the  Europeans  and  Mussulmans ; 
because,  in  the  latter,  the  flesh  of  oxen, 
and  cows,  and  beef  calves,  killed  by  low  caste 
people,  being  exposed,  is  offensive  to  Hindoo 
superstition.  1  ha\'e  a  personal  knowledge  of 
Hindoo  families  of  wealth  and  respectability 
— ^persons,  indeed,  who  claim  descent  from 
the  second  or  Gshatrya  caste,  in  which  the 
meats  and  fish,  furnished  in  this  bazaar^ 
enter  into  their  ordinary  and  daily  mesls. 

"  The  Indian  seas  abound  with  fish ;  and 
the  coasts  of  India,  for  many  thousand  miles 
in  extent,  are  lined  with  fishermen,  who  all 
eat  animal  food.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  no  towns  or  villages  are  so  populous,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent,  as  those  occupied 
by  fishermen;  and  the  quantities  of  fish 
cnrsd  on  the  coast,  to  be  afterwards  conveyed 
ibr  consumption  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  is  immense.  The  pahmkeen  bearers 
are  Hmdoos,  mostly  fishermen ;  and  no  man, 
who  has  kept  a  palankeen .  in  India,  but 
knows  the  thankfidness  with  which  his 
bearers  receive  a  present  of  a  sheep  or  goat, 
and  the  good  appetite  with  which  they  im- 
medlatdy  feaal  upon  it.     The  Hindooe  ara 


in  many  parts  addicted  to  hunting,  and  eat 
wild  hog,  venison,  and  other  descriptions 
of  game. 

"There  are,  besides,  oAcr  low  csstes, 
such  as  Dheras,  Hatalcttreit  CkimHattUy 
Mockees,  and  other  denominations,  who,  be» 
inif  found  all  over  India,  consequently  con* 
stitute  in  the  aggregate  a  numerous  body, 
and  who  are  so  fond  of  meat,  as  in  their 
state  of  degradation  and  poverty,  actually  to 
devour  carrion  wHh  great  avidi^,  when  they 
can  get  nothing  bettbr.  To  tliese  may  be 
added  another  race,  also  spread  over  the  fcoe 
of  the  country,  who  live  by  entrapping  wild 
animals  and  birds  ;  and  are  fjcceedia|^y^e»- 
pert  in  their  calling.  In  Gnztrat  this;  tribe 
are  called  Vagreet  or  Wagreet,  and'  Aey 
avowedly  eat  the  flesh  of  every  bird  and 
beast,  without  distinction — ^whether  killed,  or 
dying  a  natural  death. 

*'  To  these  instances  many  more  nrigfat  be 
added ;  but  it  is  perhaps  of  moreimportanee 
in  the  present  questkm,  to  prove  that  the 
higher  dasses  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  pi«* 
hibited  the  use  of  animal  food.  It  has  a»- 
cordingly  been  shown  that,  with  habitual  or 
acquired  objectk>ns  to  the  flesh'  of  cattle* 
rhey  consume  other  animal  meats  daily  ^  whtrt 
thty  have  the  means  of  so  doing;  and  the 
fair  inference  from  the  preceding  facts  is, 
that  poverty  is  the  only  check  to  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  this  food,  which,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth,  might  consequently  beeoma 
universal,  or  be  only  limited  by  the  pre- 
judices of  the  priesthood,  who  may  alwaya 
be  expected  to  give  to  their  habits  a  cast  of 
mysterious  peculiarity  and  self-denial^  to 
excite  more  effectually  the  reverence  and 
admiratkm  of  the  vulgar." 

If  any  additional  testimony  had  be«n 
wanting  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  opinioDa 
so  generally  entertained  with  respect  to  tbm 
immutable  castes  and  habits  of  the  Hiadoost 
it  would  be  found  in  the  lately  published 
Journal  of  Bishop  Heber.  Every  one  w1m> 
has  looked  into  this  work,  mutt  be  deep^ 
impressed  with  admiratton  of  the  good  senae^ 
the  calm  discriminating  judgment,  and  the 
truly  benevolent  feelings  of  its  learned  and 
amiable  author.  In  describing  the  condition 
of  the  natives  of  India,  Dr.  Heber  htm  not 
trusted  to  the  reports  of  othera^bnt  has  told 
what  he  himself  saw  and  carefully  examined. 
The  testiotonv  of  such  a  witness  is  infaloahlr. 
He  had  pecuhar  opportunities  of  obiienratkw  « 
and  his  candour  and  discriminatioB  are  toe 
conspicuous,  to  aUow  us  to  entertain  any. 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  anthcnticity  oif 
his  statements.  Such  being  the  high  and 
deserved  character  of  Dr.  Heber'a  wodc,  we 
think  Mr.  Rickards  did  right  in  taiXnctijag 
from  it  some  of  the  more  prominent  pa»- 
sages,  bearing  on  the  subiects  he  had  heem 
discussing.  We  diall  subjiftin  a  few  of  these 
extracts — 

And  first,  as  to  the  food  of  Hindooa^  and  - 
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liM  ftllegntion  tbat  tliey  ure  ronipelled  "  to 
lire  wholly  upon  rice."  Dr.  Heber  ob- 
serves:— 

*  **  The  caste  of  fishennen  does  not  rank 
bigli,  though  fish  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  lawful  kinds  of  food.  AV 
iking,  imdeedf  s^etns  more  genernlhf  mhtnken 
tkmH  the  SHppoted  prohibition  of  anitnalfood 
to  ike  Hindooe.  It  IB  not  from  any  abstract 
ilesifte  to  spare  the  life  of  living  creatures, 
ainte  fish  would  be  a  violation  of  tltis  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  beef,  but  from  other  notions 
of  the  hallowed  or  polluted  nature  of  par- 
tk^r  viands.  Thus  many  Brahmins  eat 
both  fish  and  kid.  The  RtjepoOts,  besides 
these,  eat  mutton,  venison,  or  goat's  flesb. 
Some  castes  may  eat  any  thing  but  fowls, 
beef,  or  pork,  wbUe  pork  is  with  otliers  a 
ilBronvite  diet,  and  beef  only  is  prohibited." 
'^-^oumai,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
«  *^  We  have  all  beard  of  the  humanity  of 
Ae  Hindoos  towards  brute  creatures,  their 
horror  of  animal  food,  &c. ;  and  you  may 
be  perhapa  as  mnch  surprised  as  1  was,  to 
find  that  those  who  can  afford  it  are  hartUy 
lew  carnworouM  than  oweelvee;  tliat  even 
theimrest  Brahmins  eat  mutton  and  venison ; 
that  fish  is  permitted  to  many  castes,  and 
pork  to  many  others."— Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

**  I  had  always  beanl  and  fully  believed 
till  1  came  to  India,  that  it  was  a  grievous 
crime*  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmins,  to 
eat  the  flesh  or  sited  the  blood  of  any  living 
creature  whatever.  I  have  myself  seen 
Brahmisa.  of  the  highest  caste  cut  off  the 
head  of  goats  as  a  sacrifice  to  doorga :  and 
I  know  from  the  testimony  of  Brahmins*  as 
well  as  from  other  sources,  that  not  only 
hecatombs  of  animals  are  often  offered  in 
this  maanery  as  a  most  meritorious  act ;  (a 
nya,  about  twenty-five  y^rs  back,  offered 
sixty  thoosand  in  one  rortnigbt);  but  tbat 
any  persoDt  Brahmins  not  excepted,  eats 
readily  of  ihtt  flesh  of  whatever  has  been 
ofisred  up  to  one  of  their  divinities,  while 
mnong  almost  all  the  other  castes,  mutton, 
pork,  venison,  fish,  any  thing  but  beef  and 
fowls,  are  consumed  as  readily  as  in  Europe." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

Let  the  reader  nest  compare  the  following 
paragraphs  with  the  statements  as  to  the 
sHeged  immutability  of  Hindoo  babits ;  as 
to- their  being  doomed  to  go  **  half-covered 
with  a  slight  cotton  cloth ;"  and  as  to  their 
demand  for  European  articles  being  confined* 
s«  waa  stated  by  Sir  Thomss  AJonro*  in  his 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a 
^  few  penknives,  scissars*  and  s^tacles." 

^  Nor  hkte  the  religious  prejudices,  and 
the  Bnchangeablencss  of  the  Hindoo  habits, 
been  less-  eiaggerated.  Some  of  the  best 
urfbrmed'Of  their  nation*  with  whom  I  have 
cMKvenad*  assure  me,  that  half  their  most 
reuariufato  customs  of  civil  and  domestic 
life  are  borrowed  from  their  Mahonimedan 
\ ;  sod  nt  froseM  there  it  an  ob- 


vioHM  and  tncteating  dispofitton  to  fptitat^ 
the  Engliih  in  every  thing,  which  has  d  ready 
led  to  very  remarkable  changes,  and  wift 
probaUy,  to  still  more  important  The 
wealthy  natives  now  all  affect  to  have  their 
houses  decorated  with  Corinthian  pillars,' and 
filled  with  English  furniture ;  thqr  drive  tiie 
best  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriageii 
in  Calcutta ;  many  of  them  speak  English 
fluently,  and  are  tolerably  read  in  English 
literature ;  and  the  children  of  one  of  our 
friends  I  saw  one  day  dress^  in  jackets  and 
trousers,  with  round  hats,  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. In  the  Bengalee  newspapers,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  canvassed 
with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclining  to  Whig- 
gism  ;  and  one  of  their  leading  men  gave  a 
great  dinner,  not  long  since,  in  honour  of 
the  Spanish  revolution — among  the  lower 
orders  the  same  feeling  shows  itself  more 
beneficially  in  a  growing  neglect  of  caste." — 
Volii.  p. 306. 

'*  To  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans 
are  deficient  in  any  essential  feature  of  a 
civilized  people,  is  an  assertion  which  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  to  be  made  by  any  who 
have  lived  with  them ;  their  manners  are,  at 
least,  as  pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in 
tlie  correnponding  stations  of  life  among 
ourselves ;  their  bouses  are  larger,  and,  ac-' 
cording  to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the 
full  as  convenient  as  ours ; — tbeir  architec- 
ture is  at  least  as  elegant ; — ^nor  is  it  true 
that  in  the  mechanic  arts,  they  arc  inferior 
to  the  general  run  of  European  nations. 
Where  they  fall  short  of  us  (which  is  chiefly 
in  agricultural  implements,  and  the  mecha- 
nics of  common  life),  they  are  not*  so  far  as 
I  have  understood  of  Italy,  and  the  South 
of  France,  surpassed  in  any'  degree  by  the 
people  of  those  countries.  Their  goldsmiths 
and  weavers  pnxkice  as  beautiful  fabrics  as 
our  own  ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  true  that  they 
are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old  patterns, 
that  they  show  an  anxiety  to  imitate  our 
models,  and  do  imitate  tliem  very  success- 
fully. The  ships  built  by  native  artists  at 
Bombay  are  notoriously jis  good  as  any  whicli 
sail  from  London  or  Liverpool.  The  car- 
riages and  g^gs  which  they  supply  at  Calcutta 
are  as  handsome,  though  not  as  durable,  as 
those  of  Ix>ng  Acre.  In  the  little  town  of 
Mongbyr,  three  hundred  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta* 1  had  pistohi,  double  barreUed  gunst 
and  different  pieces  of  cabinet  work,  brought 
down  to  my  boat  for  sale,  which  in  outward 
form  (for  I  know  no  further)  nobody  but 

Strhaps  Mr.  — —  could  detect  to  ^  of 
indoo  origin ;  and  at  Ddhi,  in  the  shop  of 
a  wealthy  native  jeweller*  1  found  brooches* 
ear-rings,  snuff-boxeS)  &c.  of  the  latest  mo- 
dels (so  far  as  I  am  a  judge),  and  orna- 
mented with  French  devices  and  mottos." — 
Vol*  ii.  p.  382. 

As  Bishop  Heber  penetrated  into  the  in 
tcrk^r  of  India*  he  found  the  same  taste  as 
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in  Ci^nilta*  lor  £an>pan  aiticlod  «ii4  for 
luxuries,  to  prevail  erery  where  among  the 
natives.  Of  Benares,  he  writes  as  £oUow« : — 

**  Bi^t  what  surprised  me  stiU  more,  as  I 
penetrated  further  into  it,  were  the  large, 
lofty,  and  haodsomo  dweUing-hoasea,  the 
hcauty  •nd  apparent  richness  of  the  goods 
.exposed  in  the  bazaars,  and  the  erident  hum 
of  business.  Benares  is  in  fact  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  wealthy,,  as  well  as  a  very  holy 
city.  It  is  tiie  great  mart  where  the  shawls 
of  the  north*  the  diamq^ds  of  the  south,  and 
the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  pro* 
winces  centre ;  and  it  has  very  considerable 
silk,  ootton,  and  fine  woollen  manufactories 
of  its  own ;  whU&  English  hardware,  swords, 
shields,  and  spears,  from  Lucknow  and 
Monghyr,  and  ihote  European  Uumriei  aiul 
tUgaudes  which  are  daiUf  becoming  vufrt 
popular  in  Imdia,  circulate  from  hence 
through  Bundlecund,  Gorruckpoor,  Nepaul, 
and  other  tracts  which  are  removed  from 
Uie  main  artery  of  the  Ganges.** — ^Vol.  i. 
p.  289. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  their 
9a|>acity,  and  even  anxious  desire  for  im- 
provement, the  Bishop's  testimony  is  equally 
dear  and  decided  ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of 
pre-en|inent  importance,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion w  requested  to  the  following  state- 
ments : — 

**  In  the  schools  which  have  been  lately 
established  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  nine  established 
by  the  Church  Missionary,  and  eleven  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Societies,  some  very 
unexpected  facts  have  occurred.  As  all  direct 
attempts  to  convert  the  children  are  dis- 
claimed, the  parents  send  them  without 
scruple.  But  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  there  is  no  objection  made  to  the  use  of 
the  Old  and  N«w  Testament  as  a  class-book ; 
that  so  long  as  the  teachers  do  not  urge  them 
to  eat  what  will  make  them  lose  their  caste, 
or  to  be  baptised,  or  to  curse  their  country's 
gods,  they  readUy  consent  to  every  thing 
else ;  and  not  only  Mussulmans,  but  Brah- 
mins, stand  by  with  perfect  coolness,  and 
listen  sometimes  with  apparent  interest  and 
pleasure,  while  the  scholars,  by  the  road  side, 
are  reading  the  stories  of  the  creation  and  of 
Jesus  Christ"— Vol.  iL  p.  290. 

"  Though  instances  of  actual  conversion 
to  Christianity,  are,  as  yet,  very  uncommon, 
yet  the  number  of  children,  both  male  and 
female,  who  are  now  receiving  a  sort  of 
Christian  education*  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment, repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  and  Com- 
mandments, and  all  with  the  consent,  «t 
l^ast  without  the  censure  of  their  parenta  or 
spiritual  guides,  have  increased  during  the 
last  two  years,  to  an  amount  which  asto- 
nishes the  old  European  residents,  who  were 
used  to  tremble  at  tbt  name  of  a  missionary, 
and  shrink  from  the  common  duties  of 
Chrittimiity,  last  (hey  should  give  oABftw  to 


their  heathen  neigbbonrs.  So  hat  from  ChMt 
being  a  consequence  of  the  seal  which  haa 
been  lately  shown,  many  of  the  Brahmins 
themselves  express  admiration  of  the  mora- 
lity of  the  Gospel,  and  profess  to  entertain  a 
better  opinion  of  the  English  since  they  have 
found  that  they  too  have  a  religion  and  a 
Shaster.  All  that  seems  naoessary  for  the 
best  effects  to  fottow  is,  to  let  thinp  take 
their  course,  to  make  th«  missiooanes  dis- 
creet, to  keep  the  government  as  it  now  is, 
stricdy  neuter,  and  to  place  our  confidence 
in  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in 
making  ourselves  really  useful  to  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  ^liritual  interests  of  the 
people  among  whom  we  live.  In  all  these 
points  there  Is  indeed  great  room  for  im* 
provement.  I  do  not  by  any  means  assent 
to  the  pictures  of  depravity  and  geneial 
worthlessness  which  ^me  have  drawn  of  the 
Hindoos.  They  are  decidedly,  by  nature, 
a  mild,  pleasing,  and  intelligent  race ;  sober i 
parsimonious,  and  where  an  object  is  held 
out  to  them,  most  industrious  and  persever- 
ing.*'—Vol  ii.  p.  307. 

These  extracts  afford  the  most  conrincing 
proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  proposition 
advanced  by  Mr  ColebrookandMr.RickardSf 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Indian 
Society,  in  the  institution  of  castes,  as  now 
existing,  or  In  the  habits  or  customs  of  the 
natives,  to  hinder  them  from  advancing  in 
civilisation  and  wealth. 


ON  THE  VITAUTY  OF  MATTER. 

(From  ihe  American  Journal  qf  Science  and. 
^r/#.— No.XXXI.) 


The  mystery  of  life,  or  the  cause  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion,  haa  been  a  subject 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  The  curious  and  the  learned  have 
instituted  the  most  diligent  inquiries  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  hidden  principle  is  an 
emanation  from  the  divinity,  or  a  superna- 
tural gift;  or  whether  it  resides  in  the  or-> 
ganized  structure,  by  some  particular  dispo- 
sition and  consent  of  parts  ;  or  whether  each 
partidepoasesses inherent  powers  of  life  in  in 
separate  state,  and  thus  spontaneously  arises 
from  decaying  forms  to  engage  in  new  scenes 
of  activity. 

Within  a  few  years,  from  some  investiga- 
tk>ns  with  the  microscope,  a  theory  has 
arisen,  which  maintains  that  this  mysterious 
principle  is  inherent  in  the  ^ementary  forma 
of  matter,  and  that  they  assume  new  shapea, 
and  revive  in  their  primitive  activity,  when- 
ever death  changes  their  aspects. 

These  doctrines,  adopted  in  tiieir  fuM  ex- 
tent, restore  the  dggmaa  of  the  netempsy- 
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dKMtSt  and  the  duiaew  of  DemocrStoSf  land, 
hf  vulgar  induction,  and  in  atheism.  With* 
oat  the  dignity  of  that  system  of  which  Epi* 
carun,  Lncrethis,  Pliny,  and  Lucian  were 
diBcijrfes,  they  fall  into  the  matenalism  of 
Lefimite,  who  considers  "  each  monad  or 
atom  possessed  of  perception  and  ^ipetite. 
This  appeteacy  produces  an  internal  princi- 
ple of  atterKA>n — hence  the  sjrmpathies  and 
aiiDities,  the  combinations,  and  the  Ibmu 
of  bodies." 

The  Epicmrean  theory,  although  it  deemed 
matter  eternal  and  insensate,  and  that  ito 
particles,  by  jostling  for  ever,  had  at  length 
adhered  in'  masses,  ultimately  forming  the 
world  itself,  inhabited  by  animals,  and  clothed 
with  regvtaticm ;  yet,  it  taught  that  it  was 
operaled  upon  by  an  immaterial  divinity,  and 
that  life  was  imparted  by  a  divine  invisible 
power,  who  ruled  over  all. 

In  later  times.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  buiH  » 
nohie  superstructure  upon  the  principle  as- 
serted in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
— <hal  all  things  were  made  by  an  omni- 
potent, immaterial,  intelligent  betag ;-  that  be 
established  those  immutahle  laws  b^  which 
the  universe  is  regulated  and  governed ;  and 
that  he  imparted  animation  to  creatures  by 
bestowing  upon  them  the  breath  of  life. 

Bnt  Dr.  H.  M.  Edwards,  an  English  phy- 
sician in  Paris,  and  Dumas,  Dutrochet,  Pre- 
vost,  and  others,  have  ascertained  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  by  some  elaborate  disco- 
veries with  the  microscope,  that  the  ele- 
mentary, organic,  constituent  parts  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies,  inherently  and  inde- 
pendently possess  the  vital  principle ;  that 
apirit  of  life,  which  baa  hitherto  been  veiled 
in  mystery.  Edwards  describes  the  animal 
body  as  '*  built  of  animalcules,  as  a  pyramid 
is  built  of  bricks,'*  being  a  congeries  of 
countless  millions  of  organized  units,  "  each 
capable  of  living  in  a  separate  state,  and  per- 
haps exercising  the  functions  of  individual 
life,  while  incorporated  in  one  being.  He 
teaches  that  these  monads  or  globules,  being 
of  the  one-6000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
by  one  arrangement  form  the  various  tissues 
and  fibres  of  the  animal  structure ;  and  by 
another  arrangement,  spring  up  in  the  glow- 
ing colenrs  and  varieties  of  vegetable  life, 
and  that  when  death  passes  upon  them,  and 
deconipoMtiott  sepaeates  th^  parts,  elements 
which  were  before  parts  of  some  animal,  be- 
come vegetables,  or  if  it  so  may  chance, 
TMetaUe  atoms  awake  to  lifo  aa  animals. 

These  inferences  rest  on  the  following  ex« 
perifnenls. 

Uhr*  Edwards  examined  a  piece  of  animal 
snbstanee  macerated  in  water,  and  immedi- 
ately perceived  a  number  of  white  vesicles 
moving  about  with  great  rapidity.  These  he 
eonsidSted  to  be  aniosalcoles  of  tiie  tribe 
monades.  He  ohacTred  that  these  monads 
lost  ail  psfwer  of  motion  'when  the"  water  eva- 
pomod.  «<  If  water  w«e«ddad<BiMddtar«%r 


after  the  cessation  of  motion,  Aey  sgam  be- 
gan to  move,  hut  if  allowed  to  remain  dry 
for  a  short  time,  they  never  recovered  the 
faculty  of  locomotion.*'  He  also  observed^ 
that  '*  whenever  they  adhered  to  the  sides  of 
the  glaas,  they  exhibited  every  appearance  of 
vegetable  life."* 

The  same  experimenter  macerated  a  leaf 
of  the  horse-chesnut,  and  **  as  soon  as  the 
particles  became  detached  from  the  margin 
of  the  leaf,  they  were  seen  to  put  themselves 
hi  motion  ;**  thus  showing  that  when  the  tis- 
sue of  plante  is  decomposed  in  water,  ite 
component  organic  parts  possess  independent 
life,  and  spontaneous  motion. 

Another  example,  though  not  included  in 
those  mentioaed  by  Dr.  Edwards,  is  stiU 
more  surprising,  as  it  would  suggest  that  the 
degree  of  heat  which  destroys  life  in  visible 
objecta,  had  the  effect,  while  life  was  in  ite 
mvisible  state,  to  aid  in  ite  development. 
*'  A  potatoe  was  boiled  in  water  until  it  be- 
came of  a  mealy  consistence.  It  waa  dosely 
covered  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  a  drop' of  the 
water  was  examined  twenty-four  hours  after, 
when  it  exhibited  innumerable  animalcules 
in  great  activity." 

From  these  examples,  they  conclude  that 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  reside  in) 
matter;  that  however  minutely  the  parte  are 
dissociated,  they  stUl  possess  a  principle  of 
vitality ;  ^'  that  death  does  not  destroy  their 
susceptibility ;  and  that  life  and  matter  are 
coexistent,  and  from  everiasting  to  everlast- 
mg. 

These  datia,  and  the  inferences  deduced- 
from  them,  being  at  variance  with  thow  visi^ 
ble  facte,  and  those  unerring,  invariably  re- 
curring rules  called  the  laws  of  nature,  an  in- 
qniry  respecting  them  is  justified. 

I.  Whether  there  is  not  a  fallacy  in  those 
appearances  which  are  assumed  as  first  prin- 
cij^ea? 

II.  Whether  life  existe  in  brate  matter  ? 
And 

III.  Whether  inert  matter,  or  particles  > 
specifically  animal  or  vegetable,  can  spring 
to  life,  in  natures  remote  from,  and  opposite 
to,  their  own  origin  ? 

I.  It  there  im<  a  faUacy  in  those  appear^ 
ances  which  are  auumed  at  firtt  princi" 

Microscopic  discoveries  are  peculiariy  li- 
able to  error.  They  require  great  acnteness 
and  accuracy  of  sight,  and  die  contradictory 
conclusions  made  by  the  most  exact  ob- 
servers with  the  microscope,  render  it  of 
doubtful  validity.  As  it  would  be  unforto- 
nate  to  build  a  principle  in  physiology  upon 
an  optical  illusion,  those  appearances  which 
have  been  adduced  should  be  received  with 
great  caution,  because,  if  the  first  point  is 
wrong,  every  succeeding  step  must  be  enro- 
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De6«Sy  and  all  further  reaioniogr  upon   it 
would  be  confirmiDg  the  deception. 

A  fallacy  may  therefore  be  •  suspected  in 
tbose  appearances  which  were  considered  as 
ToluDtary  motions.  It  is  worthy  qf  remark, 
that  the  monads  were  viewed  through  the 
refracting  medium  of  water,  and  that  many 
of  the  fibres  retained  their  thread  shaped 
forms,  while  others,  still  farther  divided, 
were  reduced  to  points  or  globules.  Being 
so  attenuated  as  to  be  scarcely  risible,  the 
progress  of  decomposition  producing  a  fur- 
ther separation  of  parts,  and  moTing  them  by 
chemical  action,  might  easily  cheat  the 
senses  with  the  appearance  of  animation. 
While  the  motions  accompanying  a  chemical 
procesa  are  visible  to  our  unassisted  sight, 
they  excite  no  surprise.  A  piece  of  sugar 
rises  and  fails  in  a  glass  of  water,  bubbles 
agitate  the  mass  with  motions  which  appear 
to  be  inherent,  but  these  phenomena  are  not' 
suspected  of  bearing  any  relation  to  life. 
The  ifkotions  of  the  eye  stone  in  a  plate  of 
vinegar  have  been  attributed  to  animal  life, 
but  as  it  is  a  calcareous  stone,  the  motions 
are  obviously  referable  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  upon  it,  which,  disengaging  a  gas,  im- 
pels it  mechanically  from  aide  to  side.  Gase- 
ous particles,  disengaged  or  acquired  at 
the  precise  point  of  time  when  those  mace- 
rated materials  were  under  examination,  by 
effecting  a  moving  impulse  upon  them,  aided 
l^  the  refraction  of  the  water,  and  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  particles,  might  produce  a 
resemblance  to  life,  although  by  no  meaVis  a 
demonstration  that  they  possess  vitality. 
Further  proof  is  unattainable,  as  the  subject 
eludes  further  inspection. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  doubting 
the  correctness  of  the  inference,  that  the  mo- 
tions discovered  by  the  microscope  were  at- 
tributable to  animal  life :-  and  we  are  justi- 
fied in  believing  tliat  the  senses  were  de- 
luded by  appearances  resembling  life  which 
were  not  life;  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  we^e  detected,  render  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  imperfect;  and  as 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  analysis  are 
unsupported  by  analogy  throughout  the  visi- 
ble creation. 

But  if  no  doTibt  rested  upon  the  fidelity  or' 
capacity  of  the  human  senses  in  this  in- 
quiry, and  if  it  were  granted  that  man,  with 
his  excellent  perfections,  and  the  oak  with 
its  duration  and  grandenr,  are  cx>mposed  of 
the  identical  particles  which  form  the  igno- 
ble reptile,  and  the  poisonous  weed ;  yet  we 
Hre  assailed  at  this  point  of  the  inquiiy  with 
the 

Second  question — Whether  lift  exits  ht  brute 
matter? 

If  animation  were  inherent  in  matter,  and 
tlie  presence  of  water  were  to  awaken  the 
principle,  why  sbonid  it  leave  the  monads  as 
soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  ?  and  why^  do  they 


not  revive  on  its  reapplidation  ?  Mr.  Ed- 
wards expressly  states  that  *<  they  never 
-recover  Ae  faculty  of  locomotion^  unless  the 
watery  afler'evaporation^  is  immediately  re- 
stored." It  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  thai 
Ufc  is  inherent  in  matter,  when,  by  changing 
its  circumstances,  it  becomes  deprived  of  it, 
and  cannot  regain  it.  What  is  that  but  death 
in  its  common  acceptation  ?  The  term  death 
implies  a  cliange  from  the  power  of  acting  to 
total  inactivity.  It  implies  an  utter  and 
irrecoverable  extinguishment  of  sensation, 
and  the  faculty  of  motion.  Inertness  ex- 
presses the  state  of  matter  without  life, 
and  without  any  innate  principle  of  revivifi- 
cation. 

If  the  water  were  not  withdrawn,  would 
those  particles  of  matter  remain  stationary, 
or  woiild  they  increase  in  dimensions ;  or 
woidd  they  change  into  other  living  beings  ; 
or  form  other  ai^  unknown  combinations  ? 
Whatever  their  shape  or  location,  whether 
they  remain  units  for  ever,  or  experience 
transformation,  if  thty  are  indued  with  an- 
inherent  living  spirit^  they  must  be  immortaL 
A  thing  possessing  an  innate  principle  of 
vitality  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  it,  unless 
it  is  annihilated.  If  annihilation  can  dis- 
possess a  material  nonad  of  existence,  the 
same  principle  may  apply  to  masses  of 
matter,  and  the  balance  of  the  globe  be  de- 
stroyed by  its  operation.  The  order  being 
disturbed  wluch  rules  the  planets  in  tlieir- 
spheres,  and  establishes  the  symmetry  of 
the  universe,  the  whole  might  rush  into 
chaos,  or  vanish  into  nonentity.  - 

Bn^  to  return  to  the  vitality  of  material 
elements.     Animal    and   vegetable    matter' 
having  been  interred  in  the  earth,  or  deeorti- 
posed  upon  its  surface,  for  nearly  six  thousand 
years,  if  the  particles  were  immortal  in  the 
animalcular   form,    the '  grave    would    not 
securethem,  and  the  earth  by  their  accumula- 
tion would  be  heaving  and  rolling  under  our 
feet    There  is  abundant  evidence,  however, 
that  bodies  continue  in  the  grave  long  after 
tlieir    inhumation.     A    single   instance    is 
sufficient  for  the  argument    The  remains  of  • 
Charles  I.  of  England  were  •  discovered  a 
few  years  since,  after  having  been  interred  • 
two  hundred  years.    They  were  found  in> 
their  natural  state, so  far  aS  to  be  readily: 
identified,  and  exhibited  every  appearance  olF  • 
inert  matter,  resolved  and  resolving  into 
elementary  dust 

The  microscopic  theorists  having  conducted 
us  to  the  lowest  gradation  of  existence,  r^ 
mark  that  *'  physiologists  can  carry  analysis . 
no  farther,  except  to  convert  the  substance 
into  gases  by  distillation."    If  so,-  where  is  * 
the  vital  principle  then?    Can  distillation 
extinguish  that  principle  which  resislad  death 
and  all  the  previous  stages  of  decomposition  ?  • 
If  *'  life  and  matter  are  coexistent,  aad  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,"  it  is  absurd  to 
say  that  distiUatios,  or  any  other 'material 
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^^tamftCtm  >Mpai«U  t]wm»or  destroy  that 
lifii ;  and  there  appears  no  other  altemativ^ 
but  to  presume  it  to  be  stiQ  existing:  iDvisible 
ainong  those  verial  vapours  to  which  it  was 
driven  by  this  mode  of  analysisy  waiting  for 
some  casual  chance  to  be  united  to  a  new 
ahape,  and  enabled  to  pursue  soma  new  career 
Ol  being. 

«  From  these  premises  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible,  that  lifter  experiencing  the 
changes  of  death  and  decomposition^  mate- 
rial atoms,  possessing  inherent  ritality,  are 
trant/ermed  into  some  unknown  shape  of 
moving  U/e,  which  establishes  the  doctrine  of 
1^  metempsychosis  withput  qualification. 
Hiose  who  affirm  that  when  a  living  being 
dies,  it  only  changes  its  form,  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  men  may  arise  unseen  from  their 
sepulchres  to  people  the  fields  and  forests  ;* 
or,  indulging  the  poetry  of  feeling,  they  may 
fancy  their  departed  frienda  returning  among 
them  as  singing  birds  or  blooming  flowers, 
or  as  wavhag  trees  overshadowing  their 
dwellings,  t 

But  our  later  philosophers  axe  not  as 
courteous  as  Pythagoras  and  Orid,  nor  as 
paous  as  Plato  and  Epicurus.  They  make 
us  descend  to  the  most  degraded  state,  and 
from  the  decomposing  remains  of  our  animal 
miture  they  see  clouds  of  loathsome  insects 
floating  on  the  air,  winged  with  pestilence 
and  death.  They  do  not  indulge  in  the  fine 
imaginings  of  those  heathen ;  the  former  of 
wliom  maintained  that  the  spirits  of  human 
beings  who  led  virtuous  lives  were  changed 
into  seraphs,  fairies,  and  heroes;  trees, 
flowers,  and  fountains :  or  with  the  latter, 
Uiat  the  gift  of  life  was  bestowed  by  a  divine 
almighty  power ;  or  with  Plato,  that  it  remi- 
gtates  to  the  divinity  from  whence  it  ori- 
ginated, after  leaving  its  transitory  abode  in 
ttiis  world. 

In  assuming  that  "  life  and  matter  are 
catxiBteni,"  identified,  indivisible,  and  eternal, 
it  is  also  asserted,  "  that  it  is  perpetually 
living,  dying,  reviving,  and  recombining  in 
new  shapes  and  modes  of  existence."^  If 
so,  then  is  not  the  boast  of  the  atheist  esta- 
blished, and  accountability  and  moral  obliga- 
tion destroyed  ? 

Baaed  upon  this  hypothesis  is  the  theory 
of  the  Gordius  Aquaticus,  or  horse  hair 
snake ;  and  as  tiiis  is  the  boldest  example,  in 
iUnstration  of  this  system  of  physiology,  it 
is  selected  as  a  test  for  the 

nird  inquiry — Whether  inert  particles  of 
•  matter  spring  to  life  informs  and  natures 

remote  from,  and  opposite  to,  their  own 

previous  state  of  existence  ? 

It  is  imagined  that  myriads  of  monads 
congregate  upon  a  hair  immersed  in  water ; 
that  having  in  itself  a  vital  principle,  it  assi- 
miiatea  with  these  extraneous  visitants,  and 

• »  Pythagmw.        +  Ovid.         %  Mison  Good. 
Vol.  I.  U 


they  with  each  other,  witiL  this  admixture 
of  fortuitous  materials  becomes  a  living 
being ;  that  gradually  "  a  complete  animal 
is  developed,  the  root  of  the  hair  assuming 
the  shape  and  character  of  the  head,  wiu 
eyes  and  mouth."  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  a  hair,  by  being  placed  in  water, 
an  element  where  milUons  of  ephemera  oc- 
casionally reside,  should  be  covered  wilJi 
them  so  as  to  make  an  entire  surface,  and 
that  from  its  elaaticity  their  motions  should 
impart  sinuosity  through  its  whole  length,  and 
that  it  should  be  found  writhinv  and  turning 
like  an  organized,  animated  being,  although 
no  more  endowed  with  animal  life  than  tne 
limb  of  a  tree,  which  sways  backward  or 
forward,  in  compliance  witli  the  impulse  of 
&boy  upon  its  branches.  But  for  a  mass  so 
heterogeneous,  and  so  far  removed  from  all 
the  habits  and  laws  which  are  invariable  con- 
comitants of  animal  life  in  every  known  in- 
stance, to  obtain  a  head  to  guide  its  voluntary 
motions;  a  mouth  whereby  to  receive  its 
sustenance;  itself  affiording  aliment  to  a 
congeries  of  insects,  creatures  of  a  distinct 
and  separate  genus;  to  become  identified 
with  them,  and  spring  to  independent  exist- 
ence, and  be  itself  the  individual  in  which 
they  lose  their  identity;  is  too  monstrous 
and  absurd  to  admit  of  belief.  It  is  con- 
founding the  distinctions  whicb  divide 
animals  from  each  other,  and  from  brute 
matter,  to  affirm,  that  an  integral  part  -of  a 
quadruped,  having  been  reduced  to  utter  in- 
ertness, should  revivify  itsdf,  acquiring  a 
head  with  its  curious  and  complex  organisa- 
tion to  control  its  movements,  and  from  the 
identity  of  a  land  animal  to  become  a  water 
serpent  If  it  be  possible  for  one  quadruped 
to,  produce  -snakes,  another  may;  and,  if 
snakes,  why  not  other  and  more  monstrous 
forms  of  existence  ? 

Pursuing  the  analogy,  why  are  not  ceme- 
teries .  and  fields  of  battle  overgrown  witti 
nigbtrshade  and  hellebofe,  and  peopled  with 
goigons  and  hydras'?  But  it  Is  argued  that 
a  butterfly  arising  from  a  worm  is  analagous 
to  the  presumed  metamorphosis  of  the  gor- 
dius aquaticus.  Hie  example  is  not  a  parallel 
one.  The  butterfly  preserves  its  identity 
through  all  its  changes :  it  is  the  ivcait  spe- 
cific and  entire  being ;  and  its  race  is  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  same  invariable  laws. 
It  is  not  a  casual  association  of  atoms,  atone 
time  part  of  a  horse,  at  another,  part  of  a 
serpent  If  the  chrysalis  were  attached  to 
the  side  of  a  piece  of  tortoise  shell,  or  other 
substance  similar  to  hair,  and  on  bursting  ita 
cerements,  the  shell  should  become  its  head 
or  its  painted  wings,  tiien  the  case  would  be 
jiarallel  to  the  horse-hair  snake. 

It  is  further  stated,  as  will  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  vegetables  after  death  arise  with  the 
locomotion  of  animals.  Also  that  the  monads 
of  animal  remains  revive  in  vegetables,  or 
animals,  as  chances  occur.    The  atoms  of  a 
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chestiiit  leal  wen  anlmik  wKfle  in  the  wnter, 
bnt  upon  being  dried  upon  the  sides  of  the 
g:1fi88,  became  regetables,  with  appropriate 
forms  and  colours  ;  and  finally,  that  a  drop 
of  water  in  which  a  vegetable  (potatoe)  had 
been  Mled,  discovered  innumerable  atoms  in 
great  activity.  This  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
experience  of  the  whole  world,  boiling  heat 
being  destructive  of  life ;  but  in  this  instance 
the  vital  principle  is  stated  to  have  triumphed 
€siter  its  vegetable  origin— over  death— <iver 
the  destruction  of  fire — and,  surpassing  even 
the  fiiUed  Phoenix,  to  have  awaked  to  life  and 
animation. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  argument  it 
appears  that  the  following  are  unJeniable 
positions : — 

1st  That  life  is  not  inherent  in  matter, 
because  it  is  in  proof  that  the  material  ele- 
ments of  animal  and  vegetable  remains  con- 
tinue insensate  for  ages  after  death^that 
the  presumed  fact  of  their  revivification  rests 
upon  the  slender  evidence  of  microscopic 
observatbns — that  the  phenomena  adduced 
to  establish  it  were  probably  optic^  illusions, 
occasioned  by  chemical  action  and  disturb- 
ance— or  were  owing  to  some  other  cause 
than  material  innate  vitality. 

2d.  That  the  order  which  prevails  through- 
out the  visible  creation  proves  that  all  things 
are  governed  by  immutable  laws,  which  have 
been  the  same  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  forbid  the  revolting  idea  that  inert 
mattef  springs  to  life  in  odious  and  degraded 
shapes,  remote  from  its  generic  origin  ;  and 
that  animals  cannot  change  to  vegetables, 
nor  vegetiibles  to  animals;  nor  animals  to 
others  of  opposite  genera;  else 

**  Blan  himself  miKht  tpring  from  oeMn, 

Pione  diowu  tli«  ■kies  the  bellowing  herds  might 

boand, 
Or  from  promiacuous  earth   the  finny  race  and 

feathery  tribce  eaecad.*** 

if  these  inferences  are  correct,  it  follows, 
that  in  all  the  complicated  series  of  exist- 
ence, and  in  all  the  changes  which  chemical 
and  other  agents  produce  upon  matter,  llie 
hidden  principle  of  life  has  never  been  re- 


tree,  though  wfth  other  grains  and  oQuf 
combinations  it  sustains  the  tree  fn  rsrddrr 
and  beauty.  If  men  could  obtain  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  mystery  of  life,  they  might  re- 
store it  when  taken  away — ^the  fabulous 
systems  of  the  poets  mi^t  return  as  realities 
— groves  might  wave  in  sudden  luxuriance 
over  the  dreariest  deserts — and  multitudes 
arise,  as  if  by  the  magician's  impulse,  where 
solitude  and  silence  have  hitherto  held  un- 
disputed dominion.* 


Even  galvanism,  which  has  almost  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  science  a  sus- 
picion Jtbat  it  possesses  the  power  of  restoring 
the  vital  principle  after  it  has  left  the  day, 
has  been  found  to  exert  only  a  naechanical 
action  upon  the  inanimate  subject ;  while  it 
electrifies  the  muscles  and  limbs,  and  pro- 
duces motion. resembling  life,  yet  life  is  not 
there,  and  the  hideous  distortions  it  occasions, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  human  wisdom,  leave 
the  body  an  example  of  the  insufiiciency  of 
matter  to  revivify  itself,  or  to  furnish  any 
clue  to  the  mystery  of  its  animation. 

Vegetable  life  is  equallv hidden  from  human 
aight.    ^  grain  of  sand  cannot  become  a 

•  Lacrettiu. 


PENANCES  AND  EXPIATIONS  OF 

THE  HINDOOS. 
{From  the  Asiaiio  Jbtinui/.~N0.  CLIV.) 

AccoEBiKO  to  the  Hindu  legislator,  certain 
bodily  defects,  infirmities,  or  diseases,  arr 
penalties  for  sins  committed  in  this  life,  or 
for  some  bad  actions  in  a  preceding  state;' 
These  evidences  of  guilt  are  enumerated  with 
the  accustomed  disgusting  precision :  e.  g.  s' 
stealer  of  gold  has  whitlows  on  his  nails  ;  the 
slayer  of  a  brahmen  has  marasmus ;  a  false 
detractor,  stinking  breath ;  a  stealer  of  grain, 
the  defect  of  some  limb ;  a  stealer  of  dressed 
grain,  dyspepsy ;  a  stealer  of  a  lamp,  total 
blindness ;  the  mischievous  extinguisher  of  it^ 
blindness  in  one  eye,  &&  '*  Penance,  there- 
fore, must  invariably  be  performed  for  the 
sake  of  expiation  ;  since  they,  who  have  not 
expiated  their  sins,  will  again'spring  to  birth 
with  disgraceful  marks." 

The  comparative  guilt  of  various  offences 
is  then  declared ;  but  the  gloss  has  greatly 
varied  the  degrees  of  guilt  For  instance, 
certain  crimes,  which  are  declared  in  the 
original  text  to  be  equal  to  the  killing  of  a' 
brdimen,  the  first  crime  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, are,  by  the  construction  given  to  the 
text  by  the  interwoven  commqit,  merely 
crimes  of  the  second  degree,  and  only  nearly 
equal  to  the  slaughter  of  a  priest,  which  the 
comment  pronounces  to  he  less  than  incest  in 
a  direct  line.  Amongst  the  crimes  in  thie 
third  degree,  are  slaying  a  bull  or  cow,  selling 
oneself^  usury,  selling  a  wife  or  child,  aban.. 
doning  a  kinsman,  working  in  mines  of  any 
sort,  or  engaging  in  great  mechanical  works, 
excess!^  attention  to  music  or  dancing,  kill- 
ing  a  woman,  denying  a  future  state  of  re- 
winds and  punishments,  and  application  to 
the  books  of  a  false  religion.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian teachers.    Amongst  the  minor  offences, 

•  Tiie  author  apprara  not  lo  have  adverted  to  the 
fact  that  iunniuerable  animalculee  aie  diacovcred  by 
the  mirraarope  in  and  upon  almcat  every  thihg.  and 
th«t  tlicrefoiP  ihe  apparent  animation  of  men  matter 
may  aiise  from  the  adhcicura  of  iheae  aoimalculea. 
whose  oripn  ia  doubtleia  by  the  regular  although 
ainguUur  proceaacs  of  life.— ifw. 
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iMfi  vork  JigiMHniian  or  defil«n«iit  oDijr, 
witlmit  cxpomre  to  legal  chaitiieiMnt,  are 
giving  pain  to  a  bnihmeD,  amdling  at  any 
tiling  nnilt  to  be  smelt,  dieating,  spealcing 
falaely,  killing  an  inaect  or  worm,  great 
perturliatioo  of  mind,  Ac 

IIm  penaneea  for  the  Tarioua  crimes  and 
oAnees  uKrioasly  enumerated  are  tlien  spe« 
cilicd.  If  a  brahmen  day  a  brahmen  (with* 
oat  deliberate  malice),  he  must  dwell  in  a 
forest  for  twelve  years,  sabsisCing  on  abns, 
with  the  skull  of  the  slain  besids  him ;  or  vo- 
Imitarily  expose  himself  as  a  mark  to  archers ; 
or  cast  himself  headlong  thrkse  into  a  blazing 
fire ;  or  walk  a  hundred  yiSjaoas,  repeating  any 
one  of  the  FlcUuy  eating  barely  enough  to  sub. 
tain  life;  orgire  all  his  property  to  some  brah- 
men  learned  in  the  VkUi^  or  a  saflidency  of 
wealth  for  his  life,  or  a  house  and  furniture ; 
or  he  may  sacrifice  himself  to  nreserve  a  cow, 
which  atones  for  the  crime  of  killing  a  priest 
For  drinkuig;  the  spirit  of  rice,  a  crime  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  penance  is  seyerdy  burn- 
ing the  body;  or  drinking,  «« boiling  hot 
until  he  die,"  the  urine  of  a  cow,  or  pure 
water,  or  milk,  or  darified  butter,  or  juice 
eacpressed  fW>m  cow-dung.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  considering  this  act  as  so  criminal  is 
the  following  puerile  one — ^^  Since  the  spirit 
of  rice  is  distilled  from  the  maUk,  or  filthy  re- 
fuse of  the  grain,  and  since  mala  is  also  a 
name  fbr  sin,  let  no  brahmen,  cshatriya,  or 
▼aisya  drink  that  spirit !" 

It  appears  fW>m  the  95th  Terse  of  this 
chapter,*  that  'inebriating  liquor  was  ex. 
traeted  horn  the  dregs  of  tugar^'*  at  the 
period  when  this  code  was  written.  Here  ia, 
then,  direct  testimony,  not  only  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sugar-cane  in  India^  at  a  very 
remote  date,t  hut  to  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  the  distillation  of  sphit  fhnn  the 
gross  residue  or  molasses. 

The  following  is  the  atonement  prescribed 
for  the  dn  of  killing  a  cow.  The  offender  must 
**  drink  for  the  first  month  barley  corns  (no) ; 
shaved  and  covered  with  the  hide,  he  must  fix 
bis  abode  on  pasture  ground :  he  may  eat  a 
moderate  quantity,  but  without  any  factitious 
sdt,  for  the  next  two  months,  at  the  time  of 
eadi  fourth  repast,  regularly  bathing  in  the 
urine  of  cows,  and  keeping  his  members  un- 
der control;  all  day  he  must  wait  on  the 
herd,  and  stand  quaffing  the  dust  they  raise ; 
at  night,  having  servildy  attended  and  sa- 
luted  them,  and  seated  himself  near  to  guard 
them,  pure  and  free  from  passion,  he  must 
stand  while  thev  stand,  follow  them  when 
they  move  together,  and  lie  down  by  them 
when  they  lie  down  s  should  a  cow  be  dck, 
or  terrified  by  tigers  or  thieves,  or  fall,  or 
stick  in  the  mud,  he  mustrdieve  her  by  all 
possible  nMons;  in  heat,  in  rain,  or  in  cold, 

* «  The  84th  of  the  Sasfcrit  vene;  forSir  >Vi11iuii 
Jpnei  hu  iodDded  a  dutiious  veiM  io  bia  renton. 

t  AccomiDif  to  Stnbo,  ttMSUgw-CMie  wastceo  in 
India  bf  MaMchus  B.  C.  3S& 


or  whflo  theblaat  flnWofely  1^^  iBt  hhn  not 

seek  his  own  shdter,  without  first  shdteriog 
the  cows  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  neitlier 
in  his  own  house,  or  field,  or  fioor  for  treading 
out  grain,  nor  in  tlioae  of  any  other  person, 
let  him  say  a  word  of  a  cow  who  eats,  or  of 
a  calf  who  drinks:  by  waiting  on  a  herd, 
aeeording  to  these  rules,  for  three  months,  the 
slayer  of  a  cow  atones  for  his  guilt;  hia 
penance  being  perfiormed,  he  must  give  ten 
cows  and  a  Ml,  or,  his  stock  not  being  so 
laige,  must  deliver  all  he  possesses  to  such  as 
best  know  the  FitUu**  Almoat  every  other 
penance  is  in  like  manner  tagged  with  some 
^gif^tobrahmens.** 

**>  For  kilUng  bisects  of  any  aort  bred  hi 
rice  or  other  grains,  or  those  bred  in  fiuids, 
or  In  fruit  or  flowers,  eating  clarified  butter  is 
a  full  expiation." — ^*'  If  a  man  cut  for  no 
good  purpose  such  grasses  as  are  cultivated, 
or  such  as  rise  in  the  forest  spontaneously,  he 
must  wait  on  a  cow  for  one  day,  nourished  by 
mUk  alone." 

The  next  series  of  penances  are  prescribed 
for  eating  and  drinking  what  are  forbidden  to 
be  tasted ;  such  as  touching  any  spirituous 
liquor,  or  even  smeHlng  the  breath  of  a  nun 
who  has  been  drinking  spirits ;  eating  food 
left  by  a  woman,  a  s^dra,  a  cat,  a  crow,  a 
mouse,  a  dog,  or  an  ichneumon;  tasting 
mushrooms,  or  any  thiog  brought  from  a 
slaughter-house:  any  such  forbidden  food 
undesignedly  swallowed  must  be  instantly 
vomit^  up,  and  the  party  must  purify  him- 
sdf  with  upeed  by  legal  expiations. 

Some  trifling  acts,  which  neverthdess  de- 
grade, are  expiated  by  a  suppresuon  of  the 
breath,  fasting  a  day,  or  touching  a  cow. 

He  who  says  '^  huah  I"  or  «'pish  r  to  a 
brahmen,  or  ^^thou"  (to  a  suporior),  ii^nst 
twthe,  eat  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  aay,  and 
appease  him  by  clasping  his  feet  with  respecu 
ful  salutation. 

For  strildng  a  brahmen  even  with  a  Uade 
of  grass,  or  tying  him  by  the  neck  with  a 
doth,  or  overpowering  him  in  argument,  and 
adding  contemptuous  words,  the  ofibnder 
must  soothe  him  by  falling  praetrate. 

An  assaulter  of  a  brahmen,  with  intent  to 
kill,  shaU  remain  m  hdl  100  yean;  for 
actually  striking  him,  1000. 

As  many  small  pellets  of  dust  as  the  blood 
of  a  brahmen  collects  on  the  ground,  for  so 
many  thousand  years  must  the  diedder  of  that 
blood  be  tormented  in  hell. 

The  exact  details  of  the  different  penances, 
heretofore  mentioned  by  name  only,  are  then 
given. 

The  penance  termed  prajApati  is  the  com- 
mon penance,  and  consists  in  eating  for.  three 
days  only  in  the  morning,  for  three  days  only 
in  the  evening,  for  three  days  food  unasked, 
and  for  three  days  more  nothing.  The 
penance  called  sanupana  (either  from  the 
devout  man  so  named,  or  from  tormmUing)  is 
this— eating   the  dung  and  urine  of  cows^ 
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mixed  with  eoids,  milk,  clarified  batter,  and 
water  bolkd  with  cusa  grass,  and  then  fasting 
entirely  for  a  day  and  night.  The  ^^Tery 
lerere  penance**  is  eating,  as  before,  a  single 
mouth&l  for  three  times  three  davs,  and  for 
three  days  wholly  abstaining  mnn  food. 
The  '^ardent  penance,"  is  swallowing  no- 
thing but  hot  water,  hot  milk,  hot  clarified 
butter,  and  hot  steam,  each  for  three  days 
successively.  The  penance  called  parAca  is 
a  total  fast  for  twelve  days.  The  chAndr^.' 
▼ana,  or  lunar  penance,  consists  In  diminiA- 
uig  die  food  by  one  mouthful  daily  during 
the  dark  fortnight,  and  increasing  it  during 
the  briftht  fortnight,  performing  an  ablution 
regularly  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset.  This 
lunar  penance  is  susceptible  ot  sundry  modi- 
fieationa,  and  is,  according  to  its  mode  of 
performance,  termed  the  ant-shaped,  barley- 
shaped,  that  of  an  anchoret,  or  of  children. 

It  is  repeatedly  inculcated  that  the  mere 
act  of  penance,  unaccompanied  by  confession, 
repentance,  and  sincere  loathing  of  the  sin 
committed,  has  no  virtue ;  and  the  offender 
is  reminded  of  "  tfie  certainty  of  retribution 
in  a  future  state." 


ON  SYMPATHETIC  NUMBERS. 

(From  a  Correspondent  qf  the  London  Ma» 
ffoxine, — No.  IX.) 


«*  HarftF-Colbain— Letteiman  1  bAV«  at  ye  all  1" 
English  Mardi. 

It  the  title  I  have  sdected  should  induce 
any  of  my  readers  to  apprehend  an  inquiry 
into  the  doctrines  of  Lily  or  Albflflrtni  Mag- 
nus, let  them  be  undeceived*  X  am  as  guilt- 
less  of  the  occult  sciences,  as  of  those  that 
court  the  open  hce  of  day.  I  am  a  dunoe— 
a  noodle — a  **'  courteous  reader,*'  like  them- 
selves.  I  oonld  as  easily  build  a  ship  as 
write  a  book. 

Having  thus  bespoken  the  tympathv  «f 
their  good  leUowship,  I  procttd  to  nnfold  the 
true  nature  of  my  views  upon  their  attention 
and  support ;  but  I  do  it  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, and  I  trost  to  the  fidelity  of  ray 
public  Know  then,  that  I  am,  in  fact,  an 
Agitator— a  LiberaLl-a  Radical  Reformer—. 
the  Hunt,  Cobbett,  O'Conndl,  of  the  lite- 
rary world!  And,  in  thia  capacity,  I  odl 
upon  my  su^ring  public  to  arise,  and  shake 
off*  the  tyranny  with  which  it  is  held  in  thrall 
Iht  the  tvpographical  despots  of  the  land. 
What!  shall  Murray  be  perpetual  Dictator 
of  the  republic  of  Letterdom  ?  &>haU  Col- 
bum  and  Longman,  the  Brutus  and  Casshis 
of  the  commonwealth,  conspire  against  the 
usurpation,  and  push  him  from  nis  stool, 
only  that  they  may  fight  over  his  suceestion  ? 
€haU  PatenMster-row  scad  inrth  ita  bulls. ' 


tins,  and  BurUngtoR-stMCt  iMfie  JmmHitm 
tajwralyse  the  trembling  readen  wiho  gveaa 
under  their  iron  sceptre  of  empire  ?-— Forbid 
it,  shade  of  Fust !— Forbid  it,  ye  lettoed 
spectres  of  Poets'  Comer  1  Onee  more,  1 
call  upon  you,  my  public,  to  arises  The 
Philistines  are  upon  us-^uphratos  hath  burst 
its  bed  t  and  rising  torrents  of  ink  are  abooi 
to  form  one  universal  deluge— one  filthy  blot 
upon  the  foolscap  face  of  nature  I ! 

Having  duly  honoured  this  burst  of  omtoiy 
with  your  plaudit5r--«nd  the  prospective  edio 
of  your  "  Hear  I  hear  /"  already  waran  my 
very  heart  !-^you  will  naturally,  and  aooord>< 
ing  to  the  most  approved  precedents,  turn 
round,  each  to  his  several  nc^bous,  and 
demand  my  meaning  and  intention.  ^'  Aixah  I 
honey,  what  are  we  howling  for?" 

You  are,  I  verily  believe,  innocently  no* 
eonscions  of  the  conspiracy  which  menaces 
your  rights,  and  violates  the  ancient  Charts 
of  your  literary  liberty.  In  the  lettered  easo 
of  your  well-cushioned  libraries,  dube,  and 
reading-rooms,  ye  are  little  aware  of  the  plot 
which  hath  already  sapped  and  mined  ttel*^ 
foundations.  Lost  in  the  lap  of  hot^prcssed 
luxury — ^betrayed  into  libertinism  by  the  mo. 
retridous  attractions  of  veUnm  and  vtuuooo» 
— je  mark  not  the  machinations  of  the  in>« 
cendiary— ye  heed  not  the  incursions  of  the 
invader  1  Philip  is  at  your  gates  1  and  you 
are  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  last  new* 
novel! 

Let  your  first  exertions  in  your  own  de- 
fence be,  I  implore  you,  an  examination  inta 
the  political  state  of  the  republic  of  lettenr 
Who— look  well  into  the  subject,  ere  you 
decide— who  are  the  real  arbiteis  of  the  public 
taste  ?— ^^  The  booksellers  I"  you  reply,  with 
an  universal  shout.  Tme !  the  power  of  cri- 
ticism itself  is  secondary  to  their  omniscient 
fiat  Not  the  acerb  Edinburgh ;  the  pungent 
Blackwood-^ot  the  attic  Quarterly,  nor 
oleaginous  New  Monthly— not  the  united 
craet  of  critical  condiments,  can.  season  the 
palate  of  the  gaping  public,  Uhe  ihoipae  digU 
of  a  solitarv  bookseller.  ''  Let  thoe  be 
fame  I*'  quoth  John  Murray >  and  who  gaiB- 
sayeth? 

Seeondly,  my  trusty  lectors  not  0«leclen' 
—inquire  of  yottiBdves  what  axe  the  danns 
to  whidi  this  foctitious  printing'^presa  renown 
is  oonoeded  ?  To  bulk— length  extent— to 
the  influence.  In  short,  of  the  booksellera' 
sympathetic  numbers !  He,  she,  or  it,  which 
can  draw  his,  her,  or  its  slow  length  along 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  wins  this  tor- 
toise race  of  fame.  ^*  It  was  an  excellent 
work,  Sb,*'  said  a  modem  biblicyole,  speak- 
ing c^  a  defunct  novel,  which  bad  been  he- 
n£led  in  vain  by  that  flourish  of  trampets 
whemwith,  like  die  besieging  priests  ot  Jo-. 
richo,  he  batters  down  the  walls  of  our  un- 
derstandings— ^^*A  very  excellent  work! — 
three  volumes,  post  octavo,  four  hundred 
pages  eadi;    a   more  oomplelo  productkn* 
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utftt  teucd  tmm  my  pfws— yet  U  lUlcd— 

did  sot  pay  it»  adTertiicmetits  I" 

My  public !  we  have  borne  much  at  the 
hands  of  these  wise  mn  of  Qotbam ;  but  a 
»tn>ke  ia  meditated  agalDst  your  peace,  at  the 
prcflcDt  crisis,  which  demands  self-defence-^ 
feristance— Tcngeance !  *  So  long  m  thr€0 
remained  the  sympathetic  number  of  the 
Row,  I  bowed  unmunnttringly  to  the  yoke 
of  our  oppressors.  3  ^  '^  dassical  as  well  as 
a  constitutional  numeral ;  it  is  tliat  of  the 
Oracca— of  the  Ilestinies— of  the  operative 
witches  in  Macbeth,  **  Thrice  the  brinded 
cathathmewed  ;>*—Cerberi8  hath  three  heads, 
and  a  Pasha  three  tails — Great  Britain  hath 
three  kingdoms->a  bill  in  parliament  three 
readings,  and— a  joint  stool  three  legs! 
Soott,  himself,  eniieared  to  oar  hearts  the 
annual  arrival  of  three  welcome  drab-suited 
visitants;  Cooper  flung  them  at  our  heads, 
and  we  pocket^  the  volumes  and  the  affront ; 
and  we  shook  hands  regretfully  with  Horace 
Smith  at  the  dose  of  his  twelve  hundredth 
page.  But  then  came  the  vulgar  host  of 
imitators,  pushing  their  elaborate  inanltv  on 
our  fiirbeannoe.  The  fair  sex  and  the  foul, 
the  tMrda^  of  wives  and  of  widows,  over- 
whelmed our  creaking  shelves.  English  in 
Italy — India— Kamschatka ; — Voyagers  on 
Sea  Proscre  ou  shore— -combined  against 
our  gross  of  green  spectacles.  Mummies,  and 
Last  Men,  and  Sinumbra  Men,  and  such 
^'stupend  foments,'*  as  old  Burton  would 
temi  them,  dared  our  credulity.  Tales  were 
unfolded  beypnd  the  tale  of  reckoning  by  the 
re-tail  trade — and  Ujc-kU-^ionit  was  the  cry  of 
all  the  rivals  of  immortal  Colbum. 

**  Can  thete  thtngt  b«, 
And  uTtUtfine  m  like  *  Mmawr  eloud  1** 

Shall  our  modem  iiintots,  instead  of  seeking 
amoQg 

**  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease/' 

style,  learning,  comment,  aegument,  and  pith 
— shall  they  simply  demand  of  the  rising 
aspirants  for  applause— **  How  many  vo« 
Inmea  ?— how  many  pages  ?"  and  tew  submit 
to  the  result?  Shall  the  drivellings  of  the 
difihse  replace  the  terseness  of  the  condse^ 
and  Mto  endure?  Wfa»t  is  their  plea  of  the 
expense  of  their  puffing  advertisements  to 
ua$  The  book-dnbe,  say  they,  will  gorge, 
like  a  ntpadons  Boa,  any  volume  of  matter 
we  choose  to  present ;  new  novels  they  must 
have,  were  they  in  fifty  volumes  each  I  But 
must  tM  suffer  for  the  avidity  of  our  eountry- 
cottsinsPf 

MQo  to— 1*11  not  eodore  It** 
Reading  public !  let  us  resist  the  innovation. 

•  Our  aethor  had  brre  added  the  word  death— wo 
have  ttnick  oor  pen  tbroogh  it,  thinking  it  merited 
ottly  damoatioa  (in  lu  bistrioaic  aenae);  bnt  wo 
daren't  put  the  word  in  Um  text  for  fear  we  rtumld 
b«  tbookht  molaiM. 

f  CtrtaiaQr  aol;  cotat»y<«Mwins  have  no  sort  ef 


But  what  iBnovation,  I  hear  you  say, 
why  this  outcry  of  consternation  ?  Turn ; 
Argus  eyes  upon  the  columns  of  the  Tinu 
the  Chronicle  ;  there  shall  they  read — 

O'Briens,  and  O'Flahartics,  4  volumet 

ZiUahf  a  Tale  of  Jerusalem,  4  volumes 

The  Disowned,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Pdham,     .    .    4  volume; 

Note  ye  not  the  result  ?  Do  ye  not  foi 
the  yoke  that  is  about  to  be  impoced  on  ] 
unresisUng  neck  ?  Consider  it  well  befoi 
rush  into  the  snare— suspend  your  hi 
upon  your  half-drawn  purse-strings.  lid 
the  great  names,  which,  like  those  of 
Royd  Family  at  the  head  of  a  subscripi 
are  but  the  precedents  of  a  rabble  rout ; 
not  the  names  of  your  favourite  writers  a] 
you  to  destruction.  Think  of  four  volu 
com  the  pen  of  Lady  A. — of  Mrs.  B. 
MiasC;  think  of  (hat,  MasUr  Brook! 
resist.  X 

Again,  I  nay  unto  you,  that  the  booksc 
make  not  only  our  books,  but  our  autl 
It  is  wdl  known  that  during  the  popuh 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  nothing  was  bough 
thought  of,  hut  humorous  productions.  *^ 
want  nothing  now  but  humour,*'  said 
booksellers,  *^  there  is  no  demand  in  the  t 
for  any  thing  else.**  And  they  even  morl 
offended  a  Durham  Prebendary,  who  can 
London  to  dispose  of  the  MS.  of  his 
courses,  by  inquiring  whether  the  reve: 
gentleman  could  not  contrive  to  introdu 
uttle  h)imour.  In  France  a  Housseaum 
equally  prevailed.  ^^  //  nous/aut  du  N 
seau,  Hiiat  /  Monsieur  Is  Professeur^ 
faire  ds  voa  manutoriit  $  UnU  fa  ne  vatU 
sans  du  Rousseau  I" 

A  fourth  volume  is  now  the ''  humo 
and  the  ^*  Rousseau"  of  the  trade ;  but— 

*'  A  fourth,  alas !  were  more  than  we  could  be 

What  has  4  ^°s  ^  ^®  world  to  be< 
a  sympathetic  number  ?  The  fourth  Hen 
France,  and  the  fourth  George  of  Kngl 
being  illustrious  exceptions  to  its  ii 
nificance.  The  earth,  to  be  sure,  has 
mighty  regions, ||  and  the  year  four  rail 
acMona  $  but  who  would  not  dispense 

right  to  bore  ua&ny  where  bnt  In  London,  and 
only  for  a  fortnight  in  May.  Thia  ollowanci 
great  deal  too  liberal ;  and  if  iheir  vuraciuus  coi 
appetite  dares  to  soar  from  be«f  to  books,  and 
induce  the  bibliopoles  to  imitate  the  sixe  of  a  s 
in  their  puLlicatiuns,  we  tAuh  inexorably  cut  i 
tBt  next  lime  they  coroo  to  town.  It  is  fiv 
regulate  what  books  and  of  what  size  should  be 
lisned;  don't  let  ui  h«nir  of  thtir  »ciing  the  pi 
the  boraclcech's  daughter,  crying  "  Give,  give! 

t  Master  Brook  ahoold  even  flow  against 
itroamt  sliould  it  be  necessary. 

I  We  beg  pardon,  respected  conespondent ; 
are  not  doing  jintlce  to  yonr  own  argument. 
earth  has  now>kp«  **miglity  refrions,"  as  the  Is 
convicts  and  kangaroos  can  testify.  We  truat. 
ever,  that  the  wurlby  bibliopoles  will  not  tak 
hint,  and  cram  a  /fth  quarter  down  our  tlin»atl 
cauie  the  csrth  has  committed  tlie  bull  of  acoi 
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winter,*  ^and  with  AMca,  and  with  a  fourth 
volume  ? 

To  conclude,  suffer  me«  my  beloved  pub- 
lic, to  point  out  the  honors  entailed  by  your 
submission  in  the  present  instance ;  let  me 
fare-Aiam  the  occult  mischief  of  the  number 
4r  Our/ortf-£sdiers — ominous  sound  I  en- 
dured this  aggregation  of  valumes  until  they 
sank,  like  Tarpeia,  overwhelmed  by  the  load. 
Think  of  Clarissa.--of  Sydney  Biddulph^^f 
Orandison.  Think  of  Clelia,  with  her  seven 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  Jralnted  against 
you  !    Think  of  Cyrus  the  Great-- 

'*  And,  lo !  an  eighlh  appears.*' 

Think  of  this ;  restrict  your  numeral  sym- 
pathies ;  do  not  let  the  deuce  take  the  tray  ; 
select  your  favourite  authors  ^^  by  one,  by 
two,  and  by  three.''*  »*  LeggiiLmo  tutti  tre,** 
Remember  that  the  true  British  sceptre  is  a 
trident^  and  by  that  association  regulate  your 
*'  sympathetic  numbers." 


THE  SCYMETAR. 

A  TALE. 

CHAPTER  I. 


Francis  Barton  and  Edward  Randolph 
were  sons  of  two  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
of  London.  They  were  intimate  friendsj 
and  had  lived  together  familiarly  from  child- 
hood. The  former  of  them  had  weak 
health,  and  was  of  a  meditative  mind ;  but 
Edward  was  vigorous,  bold,  and  active. 
When  they  were  nearly  grown  up,  Francis 
was  sent  hy  his  father  to  Italy.  He  returned 
after  a  residence  of  three  years.  But  his 
health  was  worse  than  before,  and  his  spirits 
were  crushed  and  shattered  to  a  degree 
which  totally  altered  his  character  from  its 
previous  habit  of  serene  contemplation  and 
equable  study.  He  seemed  to  Randolph  as 
if  broken  down  by  some  overpowering  ca- 
tistrophe,  and  burthened  with  some  terrible 
secret;  but,  though  he  appeared  often  to  at- 

•  We  beg  pardon  again.  We  cannot  dispenM 
with  winter.  Africa  we  give  up  with  tlie  grrat- 
eul  pleasure.  Who  care*  tor  Algiers,  SenegalfTim- 
buctoo,  or  even    Ferdando  Po,  where   onr   navi. 

Eatom  have  named  the  native  who  baa  been  (he 
indeat  lo  them,  '*  Cut-tliroal"f  We  are  qutle  will, 
ing  to  reaigu  Afiica,  even  includhipf  Sierra  Leone  and 
ita  fevera.  But  Winter  1  our  fn*od,  old,  eheernil 
iiie-aide.  Kngltnh  Winter!  Oh,  no!  We  had  mther 
resign  the  other  three  aeaaons  of  the  year  (proTided 
things  would  promise  to  grow  without  tlieoi),  Chan 
frosty-footed,  warm>hearted  Winter.  We  wonder 
at  BO  estimable  a  person,  as  the  Sympathetic  Nume- 
nlist  manifestly  is,  should  dream  of  discarding  jully 
old  Winter.  But  hold,  in  our  eagerness  to  defend 
our  excellent  friend,  ws  shall  far  out-at«p  the  limits 
of  a  noU.  We  will  write  an  article  in  his  praise, 
when  the  frosts  set  in,  bv  wsy  of  antidote  to  the  only 
heterodox  doctrine  we  hav«  found  in  nor  wtconcd 
con«spondent*s  letter. 


tempt  disclosSng  to. his  frisnd  tht  cause. of 
bis  affliction^  he  ^ever  had  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  proceed. 

After  a  few  weeks,  Edward  was  obliged  to 
depart  for  Amsterdam  on  some  commercial 
arrangements  of  bis  father's.  These  atfairs 
compelled  him  to  frequent  the  Exchange. 
One  day,  after  having  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  morning,  he  loitered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  round  him.  After  care- 
lessly surveying  many  of  the  groups  ^  of 
^rewd  but  heavy  faces  which  encircled  him, 
he  remarked  one  in  which  there  was  a  coun- 
tenance so  peculiar  as  instantly  to  arrest  hia 
attentioh  ;  it  bore  the  marks  of  age,  but  was* 
to  no  small  degree,  expressive  and  intellec- 
tual. The  paleness  and  delicacy  of  the  fea- 
tures harmonised  well  with  the  dark  gray 
of  the  hair  and  of  a  long  beard.  The  eyes 
were  deep  set,  and  sunk  with  years,  but 
black,  sparkling,  and  resUess.  The  dress 
was  not  otherwise  remarkable  than  for  its 
richness,  and  for  a  slightly  oriental  disposi- 
tion of  form  and  colour.  Edward  looked  at 
him  several  times;  and  at  last  his  gaze 
turned  to  the  young  Englishman,  and,  after 
wandering  across  him  and  beyond  him,  fixed 
itself  strongly  upon  his  face,  and  met  his 
glances.  Whep  he  had  thus  msrked  Ran- 
dolph, he  disengaged  himself  from  those  to 
whom  he  had  been  speaking,  and,  coming  up 
to  him,  bent  bis  eyes  fixedly  towards  him, 
and  said  slowly  and  in  excellent  English, 
"  You  look  as  if  you  could  wield  a  sword  5  I 
can  furnish  you  with  a  better  than  ever  was 
handled  by  man."  He  waited  for  no  an- 
swer, but  turned  and  left  the  Exchange. 
Edward  followed,  while  the  old  toan  walked 
steadily  forward  through  several  streeta,  till 
he  reached  a  large  and  handsome  house. 
He  opened  the  door  with  a  key,  and,  after 
passing  through  several  silent  and  soUtary 
apartmenU,  reached  a  small  inner  chamber, 
surroimded  by  ebony  cabinets. 

He  unlocked  one  of  these,  and  took  from 
it  a  scymetar  of  eastern  workmanship  and. 
splendour.  Edward  proceeded  to  examine 
it,  and  laid  on  a  table  a  bag  of  coin  which  he 
had  just  received.  The  weapon  was  short, 
narrow,  and  extremely  curved ;  its  surface 
was  covered  with  a  myriad  of  dull  blue  lines 
interlacing  each  other  .over  the  whole  blade, 
except  where  an  inscription  in  some  charac- 
ter unknown  to  the  Englishman  was  traced 
upon  it  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  it  carried 
with  it  an  intense  fragrance.  The  youth 
made  a  motion  or  two  with  the  sabre  to 
ascertain  its  poise,  and  then  said  it  felt  and 
looked  wen.  *<  The  like  of  it  no  man  could 
have  forged  who  has  lived  these  thousand' 
years,'*  answered  the  ancient  '*  I  would  I 
could  try  it,"  Said  Edward.  "  You  shall," 
replied  the  merchant ;  "  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  you  must  taste  some  of  my  wine,  which 
is  almost  as  dd  as  my  weapon.  '*  Here, 
Seid,"  he  elevated  his  voice  a  little,  '<  ft 
flask."    A  moment  afterwards,  a  tall  Nu- 
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bUn  entered  the  rooa,  bearing  on  a  imall 
golden  selrer  a  narrow  flask  of  purple' glass, 
and  two  cupa  of  precious  materials  adorned 
with  jeweb. 

Randolph  laid  down  the  sword  and  drew 
off  his  gloves,  while  the  old  tnnn  filled  the 
cups  widi  the  rich  and  brilliant  liquor ;  and 
his  guest  was  about  to  put  one  of  them  to 
his  1ipa»  when  he  saw  his  entertainer  raise  the 
sword,  and  cut  off  with  a  slight  blow  the 
ri^ht  hand  of  the  black.  The  sufferer  did 
not  wince.  The  old  man  stooped,  lifted  the 
bloody  member,  and  held  it  up  to  Edward, 
as  if  to  show  him  the  smoothness  of  the  cut ; 
when  he  recovered  from  his  first  astonish- 
ment, and,  springine  upon  the  merchant, 
grasped  the  hilt  of  the  scymetar.  He  then 
held  it  over  the  head  of  the  criminal,  and 
was  exclaiming,  "  Miscreant,"  when  his 
antagonist  smote  the  blade  out  of  his  hand 
with  a  blow  of  his  staff,  and,  while  he  turned 
to  recover  it,  disappeared. 

The  youth  pursued  him  through  the  door, 
by  which  he  thought  he  had  escaped,  but, 
after  traversing  several  rooms,  found  himself 
in  a  vestibule  opening  to  the  air.  The  door 
had  cloeed  behind  him,  and  he  could  not  un- 
fasten It  He  therefore  departed  at  the  op- 
posite entrance,  determining  to  obtain  assist- 
ance, and  punish  the  outrage  he  had  wit^ 
nessed.  He  hi^  now  gained  a  road  running 
between  two  walls,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
wandered  for  a  long  time,  that  he  found 
himself  in  a  part  of  Amsterdam  which  he 
knew.  He  described  the  singular  person  in 
whose  company  he  had  been,  and  was  told 
that  he  commonly  went  by  the  name  of  the 
merchant  Ezra,  but  nobody  knew  where  he 
lived ;  and,  on  endeavouring  to  retrace  his 
footsteps,  he  found  that  he  only  lost  himself. 
Nor,  after  several  days*  search  through  all 
Amsterdam  and  its  suburbs,  could  he  disco- 
ver any  thing  like  the  street  or  the  house  to 
which  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  taken. 

He  had  left  his  bag  of  gold  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  had  of  course  no  means  of  regain- 
ing it ;  but  the  scymetar  stiU  remained  to  him, 
stained  with  the  Uood  he  had  seen  shed,  and 
preserving  all  ita  strange  yet  delicious  odour. 
He  endeavoured  to  turn  his  attention  to 
other  snfajecta ;  but  the  form  and  eyes  of  the 
merchant  haunted  htm;  and  he  sometimes 
sat  for  hoars  looking  at  the  curious  and 
valuable  weapon,  so  extraordinarily  pro- 
cured, and  the  dark  crimson  stain  upon  ita 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ezra  was  not  again  seen  in  Amsterdam 
daring  the  residence  of  Edward  in  that  city. 
The  youth  did  not  remain  there,  however, 
more  than  a  few  weeks  after  the  adventure 
with  the  merchant.  When  he  returned  to' 
London,  he  fouid  his  friend  reduced  to 
greater  weakness  of  body,  and  misery  of' 


mind,  than  before ;  hot  he  still  teemed  too- 
feeblo  and  irresolut'3  to  explain  the  nature  of 
that  tremendous  sorrow  which  was  evidently 
dragging  him  into  the  irrave.  They  went 
together  in  a  boat  upon  the  Thames,  in  the 
calm  and  lingering  loveliness  of  sunset  The 
great  city,  with  all  ita  spires,  and  lines  of 
beauty,  and  masses  of  dusky  wealth,  lay 
serene  and  mijestic  in  the  yellow  glow ;  and 
the  sails  that  bore^lie  boats  along  the  water 
were  reflected  amid  the  sparkle.  While* 
they  swept  beneath  the  balls  and  towers  of 
Westminster,  Edward  recounted  to  his  friend 
the  singular  occurrence  which  took  place  in 
Holland.  The  languid  and  indifferent  pa- 
tient, looking  earnestly  at  his  companion 
while  the  tale  was  told,  at  last  whispered, 
"  You  shall  soon  know  all,"  and  in  the  mo- 
ment was  seized  with  strong  convulsions. 
He  was  quickly  calmed  and  restored,  biit 
still  seemed  too  much  agitated  to  enter  upon 
any  painful  disclosure.  The  next  day  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  send  him  to  a  village  a 
few  miles  from  London,  as  the  only  chance 
of  recovery. 

After  this  occurrence,  Edward  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
city.  He  had  entered  a  long  and  winding 
street,  the  houses  of  which  were  generally 
out  of  repair,  tall,  grotesque,  and  squalid. 
Several  of  the  fronto  were  adorned  with  old 
and  dirty  carvings,  and  various  draperies  of 
second-hand  clothes,  and  household  linen, 
were  suspended  at  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  lowest  parte  of  the  houses  were  shops  for 
miscellaneous  and  nauseous  looking  eata- 
bles, for  bones,  rags,  old  iron,  broken  and 
worm-eaten  furniture,  ancient  psalm-books 
and  new  ballads.  The  male  prioprietors  were 
generally  in  the  interior  of  their  dens;  but 
unwashed  children  rolled  and  quarrelled  in 
the  kennels,  and  half-dressed,  slip-shod  wo^ 
men  conversed  and  swore  on  the  pavement, 
w  showed  themselves  at  the  upper  windows 
bawling  to  their  neighbours,  and  occasionaUy ' 
emptying  into  the  street  the  contento  of 
cracked  basins  and  Jugs  without  handles. 
After  Randolph  bad  advanced  a  few  paces  up 
this  avenue,  he  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  col- 
lected round  a  mountebank,  the  fortonate 
owner  of  a  bear  and  three  monkeys.  The 
latter  animals  were  dressed  as  a  lawyer,  a 
policeman,  and  a  clergyman ;  and  the  tempt- 
ation of  such  a  spectacle  had  proved  irresisti- 
ble to  all  the  blackguards*  uat  is,  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  >'ouih  wished  only  to  make  his  way 
through  the  mob ;  and,  after  trying  to  pass 
at  all  ita  out-skirto,  he  determined  to  force 
himself  forward  along  the  houses  at  one 
side.  He  got  on  readily  enough  at  first; 
but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  touch  on  the- 
shoulder  a  broad-backed  man  with  one  eye, 
who  impeded  his  passage,  and  to  request  him 
to  move  aside.    This  the  fellow  refused  with 
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an  oath,  and  told  him  to  keep  '<  hands  off.*' 
The  ruffians  round  the  place  heard  the 
dialogue;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
Edward  and  his  doughty  opponent.  A  dozen 
voices  were  raised  to  encourage  the  rude- 
ness ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  distnrbance, 
Hoeeurred  to  the  youth  for  an  instant  that 
he  caught  the-s^nce  which  had  arrested  his 
attention  on  &t  Exchange  of  Amsterdam. 
However,  he  oheyed  his  first  impulse  with- 
out much  reflection  on  his  situation,  and 
threatened  to  punish  the  insolence  which  in- 
terrupted him.  His  antagonist,  while  Ed- 
ward's arms  were  impeded  by  those  around 
him,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  flung  him 
beadlonff  against  the  door  of  a  house  near 
^hich  they  both  strnxl.  He  was  hurt  and 
stunned  by  the  fall,  and  did  not  hear  the 
roar  of  laughter  and  triumph  which  followed 
his  discomfiture.  The  old  man,  whose  look 
he  had  thought  he  recognised,  rapidly  made 
his  way  to  hUn.  He  was  dingy  and  squalid 
ia  his  dress ;  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
believe  that  the  wretched,  mendicant^Uke 
being  was  the  wealthv  merchant  Ezra.  He 
signed  to  two  mean-looking  men  who  fol- 
lowed him;  and  they  lifted  Edward,,  and 
carried  him  to  one  of  the  poorest  abodes  in 
all  the  street  The  house  looked  falling  to 
ruin,  and  the  shop  contained  scarcely  any 
thing  either  of  furniture  or  merchandise. 
The  old  man,  who  was  called  Manasses, 
made  the  others  lay  the  youth  upon  the 
counter,  and  then  close  the  door  behind 
them. 

This  occurred  in  the  afternoon ;  but  Ran- 
dolph had  not  reached  home  long  after  he 
was  expected.  Messengers  were  sent  to 
aeek  for  him  in  all  directions,  and  returned 
without  any  tidings.  At  last  his  father  ap- 
l^ied  to  a  magistrate,  and  a  search  was  com- 
menced. By  the  diligence  of  the  officers, 
the  3'oaog  roan  was  at  length  traced  to  the 
street,  and  finally  to  the  shop  of  Manasses. 
The  closest  search,  however,  could  discover 
no  traces  of  him  in  the  miserable  abode. 
The  elder  Randolph,  who  had  accompanied 
the  authorities  on  this  fruitless  examination^ 
was  about  departing,  when  the  squalid  owner, 
who,  while  the  search  was  going  forward, 
had  been  quietly  sitting  after  the  oriental 
fashion  at  the  entrance,  addressed  him  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  sarcasm. 

*'And  will  you  give  me  nothing  for  the 
care  I  have  taken  of  Mr.  Edward  Randolph?" 
•^"  Ha!  how  knew  you  his  name?" — 
'*  Perhaps  he  told  me.  But  we  are  bqth 
merchants,  though  in  different  lines ;  and  all 
merchants  should  know  each  other's  names." 
He  stepped  forward  as  he  said  this,  and  held 
the  light  up  to  his  own  features,  while  he 
said  to  tlie  father  of  Edward—"  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Joseph  D' Atorna  ?"  The  mer- 
chant looked  at  him,  and  exclaimed — **  Good 
Heavens !  can  you  be  he  ?"  Manasses  did 
not  aoaver  himy  but  siiid-^'VTbank  you» 


gentlemen,  for  your  visit,*'  and  shut  the 
door  upon  them.  The  astonishment  of 
Randolph' was  not  without  a  cause.  The 
Joseph  D' Atoms,  whose  voice  and  features 
were  thus  suddenly  recalled  to  him  in  the 
person  of  the  wretched  Manasses,  had  been 
considered,  some  twenty  years  before,  the 
wealthiest  merchant  in  London.  He  had 
appeared  suddenly  in  England,  had  engaged 
in  the  most  extensive  and  venturous  trans- 
actions, and  had  seemed  to  make  enormous 
profits  by  every  thing  he  attempted.  With 
Rmidolph  himself  he  had  engaged  in  some 
considerable  affairs,  and  had  been  largely 
the  gainer.  But,  after  a  year  or  two  of  this 
splendid  and  singular  career,  during  which 
he  had  become  the  creditor  of  kings,  and 
almost  the  founder  of  empires,  he  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared,  and  non<; 
could  speak. more  certainly  of  his  fate  than 
of  his  origin.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  |lan- 
dolph  staged  when  he  found  him  again  in 
misery  and  degradation  so  complete,  tiiat  he 
had  never  before  conceived  its  possibility. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Edward  recovered  slowly  from  the  stupor 
into  which  he  had  been  throivn.  His  first 
sensation  was  that  of  being  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered ;  as  he  obtained  the  use  of  his 
senses,  and  collected  his  mind,  he  perceived 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  an  array  of  gor-. 
geous  magnificence.  He  was  habited  in  a 
loose  wrapper  of  purple  silk,  and  stretched 
upon  a  couch  of  the  softest  texture. .  The 
watts  of  the  lai^ge  and  lofty  apartment  were 
covered  with  embroidered  velvet  and  mirrors 
framed  in  embossed  silver ;  and  the  ceiling 
was  painted  by  a  master  hand.  The  whole 
was  lighted  with  two  tall  candehibra ;  and  a 
smoking  censer  dispersed  its  rich  fragrance 
through  the  atmosphere,  llie  temperature 
was  kept  deliciously  cool  by  jets  of  icy  water 
mingled  with  attar  of  roses,  which  fell  ii^to 
basins  of  precious  metal,  with  a  faint,  tre- 
mulous, and  lulling  melody. 

Edward  had  swooned  in  the  purlieus  of 
London,  and  woke  in  the  very  centre  of  fairy- 
land. He  raised  himself  to  look  aronnd  ' 
him,  and  pnt  aside  the  hangings  of  his  bed, 
which  surrounded  him  with  a  rosy  halo,  like 
the  etberial  vapours  which  encircle  the  setting 
sun.  His  tooch  shook  the  little  silver  beU 
that  was  suspended  to  the  curtains,  and,  at 
the  sound,  several  pages  seemed  to  jgKdc 
through  the  tapestry  of  the  chamber.  They 
brought  with  them  the  robes  of  a  sultan ; 
and,  while  Edward  lay  in  dreamy  amazement 
OB  the  couch,  they  clothed  him  in  the  glitter- 
ing garments ;  but  the^  only  sprinkled  hia 
curling  dark-brown  hair  wiUi  essence,  and 
left  it  in  its  natural  beauty.  They  then 
served  him  with  dried  fruits  and  rich  wine, 
and  instantly  disappeared,  without  a  sottiid^ 
through  thft  folds  of  the  hnnpngB, 
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Thffy  h9d  icaroelf  FSDiBhed  when  the 
dnqpery  at  the  back  of  the  bed  began  to 
open,  and  enabled.  t|ie  yoath  to  look  Into 
what  seemed  a  corresponding  apartment 
Its  fnmitufe  was  of  different  patterns  and 
colours  from  that  of  the  room  in  which  be 
lay,  yet  even  more  voluptuously  splendid. 
But  the  object  which  principally  attracted 
the  attention  of  Edward,  was  a  couch  placed 
directly  opposite  to  his  own.  On  it  reclined 
a  lady  ^>parently  asleep.  Her  garment  was 
a  robe  of  white  silk,  which  left  partly  open 
her  gently  heaving  bosom.  White  slipMrs 
oofrered  her  small  feet;  but,  between  them 
and  Uie  knrer  folds  of  the  dress^  her  slender 
nudes  were  visibley  crossed  over  each  other* 
and  eaeivcled  with  bands  of  mfav.  Her  head 
lay  upon  her  arm,  which  sligntly  indented 
the  crimson  piBow ;  and  the  cardtss  pvofo- 
aion  of  her  looff  UadL  ringleta  was  embraced 
loand  the  forraead  by  a  ^ng  of  pearL  Her 
face  was  bent  rather  downwa^  and  secmeflr 
as  she  slumbered,  a  kind  of  tranquil  glory  in 
the  midst  of  so  fair  a  picture.  The  eyes 
were  closed  and  hidden ;  but  the  long  lashes, 
like  a  veil  which  excites  by  the  mystery, 
gave  hint  of  the  secret  brightness ;  and  the 
whole  countenance  was  composed  into  the 
placid  and  faultless  beauty  of  some  flower 
sleeping  beneath  the  moon.  Edward  would 
hare  sprung  from  his  position  to  hang  upon 
that  delicate  hand  which  drooped  so  grace- 
fbUy  from  beneath  the  dimfied  cheek»  and  so 
meekly  sustained  the  massiness  of  a  precious 
ring;  and  he  would  have  clang  to  tiioee 
smooth  and  rounded  lips,  so  sweetly  and 
timidly  parted  by  her  rc^ukr  breathii^ ;  but 
tiiere  was  something  overpowering  m  the 
sight  of  snch  a  creature,  while  she  appeared 
to  dream  of  Paradise  without  being  con- 
scious that  any  eye  beheld  her. 

£ven  whUe  he  looked,  she  stirred.  Her 
breast  pa]|Ntated  more  rapidly:  she  sighed 
and  opmed  her  eyelids  ;  and  the  youth  be- 
heU  her  eyes,  though  they  did  not  turn  to- 
wards him.  Their  largeness,  expression, 
and  perfect  brilliant  blackness,  completed 
Ihe  luzurknis  and  enrapturing  prospect  She 
•at  op,  drew  round  her  a  broad  red  mantle, 
and  took,  from  a  little  table  near  her  head,  a 
lute  bestodded  with  devices  of  jewellery* 
She  drew  her  fingers  carelessly  over  the 
strings,  and  produced  a  few  broken  but  ex- 
quisite snatches  of  music-  She  then  swept 
the  chords  into  a  strain  of  more  continuous 
sweetness,  while  she  sung : — 
WlMttbsllllovaT  1( 


And  thou  my  hunoit  Ufa  thtU  h^ 

Till  both  our  days  are  done ; 
Thfe  tbrobt  that  beat  id  tbee  and  me. 
Shall  melt  and  thrill  to  out. 

While  the  lady  utttoied  the  laat  words,  the 
yooth  aimuig  forward  and  clasped  her  hand, 
and  fluM  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 
She  blnahed  all  over,  even  to  the  snowy  an- 
cles, whUe  he  spoke;  but  he  did  not  kMig 
implore  before  her  head  aaok  npon  his 
shoohler,  and  he  pressM  herlohisbee( 


On  gold,  or  silk,  or  gems  { 
Mv  heart  from  kings  5  too  r 

To  grasp  at  diadems. 
All  sweets  are  mine  the  lip  to  please. 

All  boe* to  cbam  the  «yo{ 
IVhate'cr,  to  give  ay  craviags  ease, 

£arth  *8  treaaore  can  supply. 

Then  oome.  aakaovn,  bat  pramised !  give 

My  longing  solrit  rest  i 
And.  while,  beloved !  thoo  nmks't  me  live, 

KitethoB  say  besom's  gocst. 
Vol.  I.  X 


CHAFTElltlV. 

TiMB  had  no  measure  ih  these  enchanted 
chambers.  Where  he  wds  deprived  of  his 
scythe,  he  wonhl  have  loet  the  balance  of 
bis  attributes,  had  he  retained  his  sand-giass. 
Except  in  such  voluptuous  moments  as  those 
during  which  Edward  first  beheld  the  lady, 
much  of  queenly  pride  wu  mingled  with 
her  womanly  passion.  Ataaid  her  fieasta 
and  her  music,  there  wae  a  stately  ten- 
derness which  enhanced  the  devotion  of 
the  vouth  by  giving  additional  importance 
to  his  mistress.  But  Zorah,  for  so  she 
waa  called,  speedily  turned  his  attention  to 
other  subjects  than  love  or  revelry.  She 
initiated  him  into  the  studies  of  those 
sciences  which,  as  she  said,  had  given  her 
the  power  of  surrounding  herself  with  tbe 
splendour  In  which  he  saw  her.  At  first,  she 
represented  her  pursuits  as  being  merely 
endeavours  after  uait  innocent  wisdom  which 
could  a^ne  make  men  powerful  and  happy ; 
but,  when  she  thought  the  intoxication  ofher 
beauty,  genius,  power,  and  luxuries  bad  more 
fully  subdued  bun,  she  opened  to  him  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  her  art  and  purposes.  Robed 
in  a  long  drapery  of  primson,  with  a  golden 
tiara  on  her  imperial  brow,  and  stretched 
upon  a  pile  of  cushions,  ifhile  the  youth  waf 
pbced  near,  but  below  her,  she  said  to  him, 
"  It  does  not  become  me  to  make  protesta*- 
tions  of  aiCection,  like  the  miserable  maidena 
of  the  crowd,  who  love,  conlide,  and  are 
deluded.  I  have  done  enough  to  prove  my 
passion,  because  I  know  the  truth  of  yours. 
But  I  now  tell  you  that  I  have  power  greater 
than  you  believed  could  be  possessed  by  our 
race — for  of  your  race  I  am.  Believe,  fear 
not,  and  vou  shall  feel  what  Zorah  can  ac- 
complish." She  touched  witli  an  ivory  wand 
one  of  the  basins  into  which  the  jets  of 
scented  water  feU,  and  produced  a  slight 
harmonious  ringingt  which  seemed  to  float 
and  eddy  in  the  air  till  it  died  upon  the  walls. 
Manasses  entered  in  a  dress  which  might 
have  adorned  a  king ;  and  Zorah  said  to  him, 
<*  Slave,  prepare  the  cavern."  After  a  few 
moments,  while  the  young  man  toyed  with 
her  taper  hand,  and  looked  at  the  magnificent 
ring  which  It  adorned,  she  gently  pressed  his 
head  towards  her  side,  where  a  white  flower 
,was  placed  in  her  sone.    He  smdt  the  rich 
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and  dreamy  odour,  and  in  a  second  la^  asleep 
beside  her.  She  spoke  three  words  in  some 
strangle  tongiie,  and  at  the  next  instant  they 
were  transported  to  a  cave  among  rocky 
mountains.  He  was  stretched  upon  a  tiger- 
skin,  spread  over  the  rock  near  the  edge  of 
a  narrow  platform  which  impended  above  a 
deep  abyss  Through  this,  but  several  hun- 
dred yards  below,  a  torrent  roared  turbnlently 
in  the  darkness,  and  as  far  above  their  heads, 
the  crags  were  pierced  by  a  small  •  hole,  tlie 
only  visible  aperture,  which  looked  as  if  it 
could  be  covered  by  the  hand,  and  opened 
out  among  the  volcanic  and  thunder-smitten 
peaks  of  that  desolate  region.  Between  the 
youth  and  the  precipice  a  small  vessel  of  fire 
was  smoking,  and  this  supplied  the  only 
illumination ;  for  the  light  above  was  no 
more  effectual  than  that  of  a  star.  They 
were  alone;  the  lady  stood  beside  her 
slumbering  lover  and  lifted  her  wand,  while 
she  exclaimed — 

Spirit B  of  pover,  spiriU  nf  ill, 

\  ield  to  the  voice  lb  it  can  imay  you  still ; 

I  nred  yon  to  do,  aiid  I  bid  you  to  fly, 

From  t  he  prbona  of  flame,  from  the  wmIm  of  the  tky.- 

While  she  spoke  these  words,  sh«  flmsg  aro- 
matic combnstibles,  from  a  chased  casket,  on 
the  fire.  The  fragrant  smoke  rose  thickly, 
and  rapidly  rolled  upwards,  till  it  filled  the 
vast  and  broken  cupola,  and  floated  over  the 
precipice  into  the  black  depths,  where  the 
sifbterraneous  river  thundered.  Gradually, 
dark  and  fiendish  eyes  were  visible  through 
tbe  white  vapour — some  appearing  to- sweep 
downwards  from  the  top,  some  to  rise  from 
the  abyss,  some  to  grow  out  of  the  surround- 
ing granite.  The  smoke  became  dappled 
with  various  colours,  the  air  grew  close  and 
stifling,  and  fragments  of  grotesque  and 
terrible  shapes  b^ame  visible  on  all  sides, 
and  seemed  to  fill  and  pile  the  vast  interior 
of  the  mountain.  As  the  spirits  came  float-  - 
iog  or  rushing  around  her,  choruses  of  voices 
from  different  quarters,  and  at  various  dis- 
tances, successively  chanted  such  snatches 
of  witch-poetry  b»  these  :•— 

From  cavea  mod  eloads. 

From  cellii  and  ahrooda, 
From  world*  of  ice  wbrrr  thestoim  ii  dumbi 

Prom  forest  and  fen. 

From  nook  aad  glen. 
With  a  leap,  and  a  swoop,  «c  come,  we  come  I 

*Tie  oar'a  to  heave  the  ocean  billow, 

And  we  sleep  oo  the  hnrricaoe's  thunder  pillow* 

We've  broken  the  rudder,  we  *ve  snapped  tbe  OMlt, 

Ho!  bo !  'tis  meiry,  to  ride  so  frst  •» 

Anl'tit  ineiry  to  ride, 

While  they  sink  in  tbe  tide. 

For  tbe  priest  may  so  whine  at  his  lenten  dinner. 

When  we  driMnitnthedeep  wavetho  sbrifUcMsaaner. 

Ho, bo!  bo, bo! 

Four  rods  were  fixed  upright  at  the  coroen 
of  Che  skin  on  which  ue  youth  still  aleiit. 
Tfae«e  Zorah  lighted,  and  they  burned  slowly 


amid  the  hubbub  and  the  smoke,  while  the 
undaunted  lady  looked  around  her,  and  took ' 
up  the  demoniac  chant  :— 

Mingrle  the  cap,  whose  sweats  brought  low 
The  first  of  men  to  shame  and  woe ! 
Mingle  tbe  cup  whose  draught  made  fall 
Tbe  morning  star  from  his  heavenly  hall ! 
The  cap  of  the  gods,  whose  sweets  to  ouaff 
Life  would  ■budder,  and  Death  would  laugh  ! 

? pints  of  wisdom!  and  Mpirits  of  sway  ! 
e  whom  tbe  planets  snd  hilb  obey  !     ^  ^ 
With  word  of  kuowledge  and  mystic  *ign. 
Mingle  and  strengthen  tbe  demon  wine. 

There  was  a  deep  hollow  >iiear  her  feet  in  • 
the  platform  of  dark  rock  on  which  she  stood. 
A  bright  liquor  began  to  bubble  from  its 
centre,  and  took,  while  it  -rose,  a  thousand 
different  colours.  The  liquid  burst  strongly 
upwards,  sparkling  with  its  native  light,  and 
it  soon  overflowed  the  basin,  and  streamed 
in  a  little  cataract  down  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice.   The  lady  spoke  :-^ 

Spirits,  away  I  the  task  is  done; 
Spirits,  away!  tbe  power  is  won ; 

Away,  away. 
To  tbe  realms  ye  sway ! 
*Tis  mine  to  deal  with  the  child  of  day. 

While  the  smoke  melted  away,  shrieks, 
and  shouts,  and  wild  choruses  of  unearthly 
laughter,  mixed  with  thunder  and  crashes, 
and  the  sound  of  deep-toned  and  shrilly  in- 
struments, and  a  trampling  and  rushing, 
and  the  sweep  of  hurricanes,  the  anarchy  of 
all  the  hosts  of  hell,  pealed  around  the  moun- 
tain dome ;  and  there  burst  upward  for  some 
minutes  through  the  narrow  orifice,  a  stormy 
rout  of  mingled  clouds  and  stars.  As  the 
last  fragment  of  the  demon  tumult  escaped 
from  tbe  cavern,  a  flash  came  down  towstrds 
the  sleeper,  and  breaking  past  his  face, 
aroused  him.  He  awoke  with  a  dim  and 
turbid  consciousness  of  supernatural  dreams» 
and  looked  vaguely  and  doubtfully  around 
him ;  but,  before  he  had  recovered  bis  com* 
prehension,  Zorah  filled  a  small  cup  with  the 
wine  of  the  new-sprung  firantain,  and  offered 
it  to  her  lover.  He  took  it,  and  drank; 
while  the  lady  dipped  her  wand  into  the 
basin,  and  the  spring  sank  hissing  and  eddy- 
fng  into  the  delis  of  the  rock. 

Into  how  much  of  misery  was  Edward 
hurried  by  that  intoxicating  draught!  And 
how  deefuy  did  he  afterwards  curse  his  law- 
less passion  fbr  the  beautiful  but  tremendous 
being,  whom  he  had  so  strangely  en* 
countered ! 


CHAPT£R  V. 

It  wb  a  week  after  Edward  Randolph  hmA 
first  seen  Zorah.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  and  thickly  wooded  park.  Thfe  groand 
was  covered  with  a  short,  silky  herbsge,  and 
tnvened  by  avenues  of  venerable  elms  aad 
ehesauta.    Among  these  tfees,  so  fiur  and 
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green,'  Ae  youth  passed  on  with  irregular 
nnA  rushing  footsteps.  He  was  wrapf^  in 
a  large  cloak.  A  dark  cap  shaded  his  throb- 
bing forehead*  and  his  hair  stood  in  dis- 
ordered elf-locks  round  his  glaring  eyes. 
He  knew  not  how  he  had  reached  the  spot  $ 
he  was  scarcely  aware  of  his  own  existence. 
But  he  was  driven  forward  by  a  desperate 
power  within' him;  and  his  whole  being 
seemed  frenzied  by  the  fumes  of  that  dark 
fire  which  the  unholy  draught  had  kindled 
in  his  bosom.  There  was  but  one  feeling, 
one  remembrance,  which  absorbed  him,  the 
sound  of  Zorah*8  voice  whiipering  in  low 
clear  tones,  "  bring  me  kis  heart,  or  return 
to  me  no  more!"  He  never  bethought  him- 
self where  he  was,  or  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  fearful  enterprise  on  which  he  was 
intent  He  only  saw,  he  only  felt,  that,  by 
some  inexplicable  necessity,'  it  must  be  ac- 
complished— and  accomplished  now.  He  did 
not  long  delay. 

Among  the  recesses  of  the  park,  a  little 
spring  gushed  forth  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow 
•rea  of  moss,  among  fern,  and  wild  flowersj 
and  hawthorns.  Here  lay,  beside  the  gur- 
gling waters,  a  pale  and  wasted  youth.  A 
dark-coloured  doc  stood  beside  him.  Of  a 
sudden  she  lifted  her  head,  and  started  with 
long  bounds  to  a  distant  part  of  the  wood- 
land. She  had  been  scared  by  the  hasty 
tread  of  Randolph.  In  the  next  instant, 
Francis,  half  murmuring  the  name  "  lanthe" 
lay  a  corpse  beside  the  fountain,  which  was 
crimsoned  with  his  blood ;  and  over  him 
stood  his  murderer,  holding  the  Scymetar  of 
Ezra,  from  which  large  red  drops  fell  thick 
Bpon  the  turf.  He  hwl  none  but  a  vague  and 
uncertain  sense  of  recognising  Francis. 
When  he  struck  the  deadly  blow,  it  was  not 
his  earliest  and  dearest  friend  whom  he 
Blew,  but  only  a  wretch  who  was  feared  and 
hated,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  by  his  adored 
Zorah.  The  madness  of  his  brain  deprived 
him  of  remembrance,  and  almost  of  con- 


He  stooped,  with  hasty  and  eager  hands, 
to  ftittl  the  horrible  injunction  of  the  lady. 
Ha  tore  open  the  dress  of  Francis,  and 
fmind  in  his  breast  a  small  packet  of  written 
cHiper :  and  this  he  threw  aside  as  worthless, 
between  it  and  the  heart  of  the  youth,  a  dark 
engraved  stone,  set  in  gold,  was  hung  by  a 
twisted  chain.  No  sooner  had  Edward  laid 
fads  finger  upon  it,  than  he  started  back, 
ndaed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  rirad- 
dered  violently.  The  power  of  the  talisman 
had  recalled  his  former  mind;  conviction 
and  misery  Ijurst  upon  his  conscience ;  he 
knew  that  he  was  an  assassin,  and  that 
Fnmcis  was  his  victim.  He  clasped  his 
hHidSy^MBd  knelt  motionless  and  silent  beside 
the  corpse  for  many  minutes.  He  touched 
oae  of  the  dead  hands  which  he  had  so  often 
chisped  in- friendship,  and  put  back  the 
bkiody  hair  from- the  disfigured  and  ghastly 
1 ;  his  grief  broke  OQt  in  a  tremend- 


ous paroxysm.  After  a  long  period  of  horror, 
his  mrnd  was  fixed  into  its  purpose.  He 
jose,  and,  having  thrown  over  the  corpse  of 
bis  friend  his  own  dabbled  cloak,  turned  to 
leave  the  spot  of  his  crime,  and  to  execute 
the  stem  atonement  he  had  rA»lved  upon. 
His  foot  struck  against  the  papers  which  he 
had  fiung  by  before ;  and,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  cover,  he  saw  that  it  was  addressed 
to  himself.  He  secured  the  packet,  and  ra- 
pidly pursued  his  way- 
He  soon  reached  the  great  city ;  and  it  was 
his  first  business  to  find  some  of  the  lawful 
authorities,  to  whom  he  told  the  murder  he 
had  committed,  and  described  the  residence 
of  his  accomplices,  Zorah  and  Manasses, 
He  was  committed  to  prison,  and  persons 
were  sent  to  seize  the  old  man  and  the  lady. 
They  easily  found  the  hovel  of  the  squalid 
pauper,  Manasses,  and,  having  made  him 
prisoner,  proceeded  to  look  for  the  palace 
which  had  been  described  by  Edward.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  know  the  mode  by  which 
an  entry  could  be  obtained  from  the  ruinous 
house  of  the  old  man  to  the  magnificent 
apartments  of  Zorah  ^  but,  by  long  examina- 
tion, they  founda  thick  and  iron-bound  door, 
leading  out  of  the  under-ground  vaults. 
Manasses  readily  gave  them  the  key,  and 
after  considerable  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
the  rusty  wards  of  the  lock,  and  turning  tba 
clogged  hinges,  they  gained  admittance  lo  a 
passage  beyond.  This  led  them  into  a  large 
and  ancient  building,  which  seemed  not  to 
have  been  inhabited  for  years.  The  windows 
were  all  built  up,  or  carefuUy  closed  with 
dusty  shutters ;  the  plaster  of  the  walls  was 
decayed,  and  cobwebs  covered  all  the  doors, 
and  formed  a  gray  drapery  in  every  corner. 
No  fragment  of  furniture  was  visible,  except 
that,  in  one  lofty  and  dilapidated  chamber, 
the  renmins  of  an  old  oaken  wardrobe  were 
fastened  to  the  wall ;  and  in  this  was  found 
the  dress  which  had  been  worn  by  Edward, 
when  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  Manasses. 
They  could  -discover  no  other  traces  of  the 
strange  occurrences  whkh  Randolph  spoke  of. 
The  old  man  was  put  .into  confinement; 
and  it  was  remarkable  that,  though  be  had 
before  appeared  an  aged  indeed,  yet  a  hale 
and  not  superannuated  person,  he  now  had 
all  the  look  of  extreme  and  unexampled  lon- 
gevity. His  face  seemed  to  become  suddenly 
shrunk  and  haggard ;  his  eyes  lost  all  their 
mobility  and  brightness;  his  hair  was  white, 
instead  of  darkly  gray ;  and  bis  feeble  limbs 
could  no  longer  support  his  shrivelled  and 
withered  body.  That  evening  he  sent  for  a 
celebrated  Rabbin,  who  was  admitted  to  bis 
cell ;  and  they  spoke  together  long  and  ear- 
nestly, in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  jail.  They  talked  in  Hebrew,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  understand  their  com* 
municatwns ;  but  he  could  observe,  in  the 
tones  and  gestures  of  Manasses,  many  fearful 
signs  of  guilt  and  horror,  such  as  his  eyes, 
accustomed  to  all  the  aspects  of  criminality. 
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had  never  l^efore  eneoanttfed.  Tlie  BebbiB 
Bat  beaide  him  on  the  floor;  and  tbe  feeble 
light  revealed  to  fhe  jailor  his  ave-stmck 
and  astounded,  bat  benignant  and  compaft- 
alonate,  countenance. 

After  this  miserable  interview,  where 
piety  feebly  contended  with  atrocity  and 
desperation,  had  continued  for  an  hoar> 
Manasses  became  obviously  more  frensi^y 
and  the  jaDor  sent  for  a  physician.i'  'He 
attempted  to  compose  the  patient  by  aoothii^ 
medicaments,  and  staid  by  his  aide  while  the 
Rabbin  sought  to  quiet  his  delirious  and 
agonized  spirit  into  more  devotional  feeling. 
About  midnight,  however,  so  much  of  horror 
was  accumulated  on  that  narrow  bed,  and  the 
chance  of  doing  any  farther  good  was  so 
desperate,  that  die  venerable  Jew  rushed  out 
of  the  prison,  to  spend  th«  remainder  of  the 
night  in  secret  prayer.  Manasses,  Ezvat 
Joseph  D*  Atoma,  or  whatever  majr  have  been 
his  real  name,  did  not  long  survive  the  de- 
parture of  the  Rabbin;  and  the  terrific 
howt,  sinking  into  a  long,  deep  groan,  in 
which  he  drew  his  dyio^  breadi,  rang  for 
manv  days  and  nights  m  the  ears  it  the 
physician  and  the  jailor. 

The  wretched  Randolph^  crushed  with  the 
horrible  sense  of  the  crime,  to  which  hia 
pAMy  devotednesa  to  the  beautiful  fiend  by 
Whom  he  had  been  enthralled,  had  impelled 
him,  elpired  in  prison  befbre  he  could  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  murder.  His  pre- 
vious rebdtion*  however,  to  the  injunction  of 
Zonh,  and  deep  repentance  and  remorse, 
occasioned  the  annihilation  for  ever  ckf  the 
dominion  of  that  wonderful  being.  The 
tenure  by  which  she  retained  her  supernatural 
powers,  and  britttant  and  seductive  attributea 
was  destroyed,  and  perdition  horrible  and 
instant  was  the  consummation  of  what  waa 
once  so  beantifnland  so  mighty.  On  ex- 
amining Barton's  papers,  it  amieared  that, 
like  hia  ill-fated  friend,  he  had  been  alluied 
to  the  perpetration  of  murder,  by  the  same 
•Bchantresa,  under  the  name  of  "  lantke"  in 
Italy,  and  that  weighed  down  by  remorse  he 
quitted  her«  and  returned  to  England. — 


THREE  YEARS  AT  OXl^ORD. 
(Frtm  BUuAwocd^M  Mag.^Vo.  CXLVll.) 


CoLLEOC  I  how  different  horn  sdwol ! 
Never  believe  a  great,  broad..fkoed,  beetle- 
browed  Spoon,  when  he  tells  yon,  with  a< 
sigh  that  would  upset  a  schooner,  that  die 
happiest  days  of  a  man's  life  are  those  he 
spends  at  sdiool.  Does  he  forget  the  small 
bed-room  occupied  by  e^htfen  *  boys,  &e 
pump  you  had  to  run  to  on  Sunday  taam* 
ings,  when  decency  and  the  tis^  com* 
^  lyontoweah?  IlbedUMnuor^ 


blue  chalk  and  Water  they  Hoodtd  yew 
boweb  with  at  bieakfhst,  and  called  it  milk  ? 
Has  he  lost  the  remembtanoe  of  ^  York* 
ehire  pudding,  vulgarlv  called  choke^og.,  of 
which  you  were  obHged  to  eat  a  ponnd  before 
you  were  allowed  a  dice  of  beef^  and'Of 
whidi,  if  you  swallowed  half  that  quantity, 
you  thought  cooks  and  a%m  mere  wnfka  of 
supererogation,  anil  totally  useless  on  the 
face  of  the  earth?  Has  the  fool  loit  all  reeol. 
lection  of  the  prayers  In  yon  coM,  wet,  day- 
floored  cellar,  proudly  denominated  the 
cbapd  ?  has  he  forgot  the  cuflb,  from  the 
fenior  boys,  the  pinches  from  the  second 
mwifer  ?  iv^d  in  fine ^  has  he  foigot  fhe  press 
at  the  end  ef  the  school-room,  wherea  caru 
load  of  birch  was  deposited  at  the  beginning 
of  every  half  year,  and  not  a  twig  left  to 
tieUe  a  mouse  with,  long  before  the  end  of 
it  ?  He  talks  of  freedom  fhmi  care^iriiat  a 
hegative  kind  of  happiness !  Let  him  cut  off 
his  hand,  he  will  nVcr  hurt  his  naih.  Let 
him  indose  an  order  fpt  aH  hia  money  evoi 
nnto  us,  and  no  more  wil^  he  be  troubled  with 
eares  about  the  StockA— no  mote  wiU  he  be 
feased  with  calculations  oA  tibe  price  of  grain. 
All  that  raving  about  school-hoys,  is  perfieet 
nonsense — it  Is  the  most  miserable  pviod  of 
a  human  bdng*6  life.  Poor,  diivering,  trem* 
bling,  kicked,  buffetted,  thumped,  and  starved 
little  mortals !  We  never  see  a  laige  sdiool 
but  we  fed  incHned  to  shoot  them  all,  mat- 
ters, ushers,  and  door-keepen  induded,  mcreljr 
to  put  them  out  of  pain. 

But  at  College.howdifeent!— TAetv,  a 
man  begins  to  f£d  that  it  is  a  matter  of  total 
indifeence  to  him  whether  he  sit  en  a  hard 
wooden  bendi,  or  a  soft  stuftd  chalri  ti^ere 
the  short  coat  is  discarded,  and  be  atalka 
about  with  the  air  of  a  three,  tailed  badiaw, 
as  his  own  two,  generally,  at  first,  an  pro- 
longed  a  little  below  the  knee;  Aeiw,  hia 
penny  tart  which  he  bought  on  Satvrdays  at 
the  door  of  the  adtool,  is  exchanged  lor  a 
dessert  fimn  Gelding's ;  his  beer,  whidi  be 
oceaeionally  imbibed  at  the  little  potOiemie, 
two  miles  beyond  the  sdieol  bounds,  Is  aac- 
chaaged  for  his  wine  ftom  Butler*a.  Bnnka 
from  Talboy's,  the  most  enloprisiag  of  Bi- 
hUopoIes,  eupply  the  place  cf  the  t«tisied 
dicttonary  he  brought  to  the  Uaivvdty, 
which,  after  being  stolen  when  new,  aiid 
passing  by  the  sakne  pnwesa,  throngh  twity 
hands,  ia  at  last,  when  flnttciteg  In  to^kat 
leaves,  rcstokn  by  the  oiigiiial  psopitetei, 
who  landes  he  has  made  a  vcqr  ptofitidile 
«« nibble.**  The  trot  he  need  to  enjey  by 
atealdi  on  the  btttdler*a  brok«i-kiiead  potty,, 
is  saceeeded  now  by  a  gallop  on  a  alM'of 
QuKrt«nnahi*at  and  he  Is  dslighied  to  find 
that  horse  and  owner  strive  whidi  thail  lie 
the  softest^nhourttcd  and  gentlest  duogcfw ' 

Who  doean*!  r^leet  the  mimttsat  par- 
tleular  of  his  flmt  visit  to  0«4M,  when  lie 
Went  np  to  he  matricnlated  ?  The  fbat  flew 
we  bttd  of  the  Unlveieity  dinU  VM  fir  tar 
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te  0fcff.  It>JM  ft  bHght  momUglit 
nigbt  ia  winier.  In  oomiag  in  by  the 
Lower  London  Roftd,  w  iaw  the  rtvar  glid. 
ing  noiaekisly  lottnd  the  city,'  with  number. 
lew  lights  gUneing  upon  its  bresst  from  the 
bams  Qp  tDWsrds  the  bridge.  We  xemember 
with  whftt  awe-  we  made  our  bow  to  the 
Vice  Ibr  the  time  being — what  wisdom  we 
aaw  in  his  robes— .whjft  condesoenaion  in 
bidding  us  sit  down ;  and  truly,  if  we  forget 
hiM  kindness  to  us  afterwards,  and  in  more 
material  matters  than  pointing  as  to  a  cfai^j*, 
we  shall  desenre  to  see  nobody  for  two  years 
•but  our  old  aunt  Hannah,  who  is  nositivdy 
pleased  with  nothing— not  e?en  with  hersdr. 
But,*  as  a  celebrated  divine  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  to  her  lately,  when 
ladies  get  on  the  exterior  side  of  sixty,  they 
are  gndnally  more  difficult  to  please,  as 
after  that  time  they  b^gin  4o   grow  fiut 

The  few  months  between  matriculation 
end  residence  pass  olFlike  a  dream.  School 
we  entirely  finget ;  the  memory  of  Horace 
beoomes  diim  and  Indistinct;  and  Tisions  of 
the  UniTSfsity,  and  all  diat  we  saw  in  our 
brief  and  wonder-struck  visit,  dance  beibre 
our  imagination  till  we  sigh  for  our  first 
term,  that  we  may  enter,  into  the  promised 
land,  of  which  we  had  such  a  captivatbig 
At  last  the  wished-fbr  moment 
We  are  wMrled  along  the  road  ten 
an  hour,  filled  with  ideas  of  the  dignity 
ttf  a  uiember  of  the  University,  and  resolved 
to  support  it,  by  as  great  a  show  of  grandeur 
•ndmanlittess  as  we  can  assume.  At  every 
town,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  Oxford,  we  picx 
mp  some  «« men**  dressed  generaUy  all  in  the 
ftsme  way;  hands  stuck  consequentially  into 
th«  pockets  of  their  upper  Benjamins,  and 
pcobttbly  a  cigar  in  their  mouths,  and  a  ser- 
taat  stwiding  behind  them  with  a  portman- 
IsBii  and  carpet  bag. 

Wn  shall  suppose  oursdves  fkirly  arrived 
•t  last.  In  due  form  we  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  rooms,  and  discovered  in  the  first 
fite  minutes  that  our  scout  is  a  thief  and 
pickpocket.  But  date  with  the  rustlhig  of 
our  new  gown,  we  carefully  place  our  glossy, 
tasadled  cap  upon  the  table,  and  lie  luxuri- 
4mdy  upon  our  sofa,  wrapt  in  high  visions 
of  mture  g)ory.  Vain.  the. attempt  to  de- 
•cdbe-the  dvuity  of  tradesmen,  useless  to 
mentien  their  thanks  for  the  honour  of  our 
eomoands,  and  impossible  to  rdate  the  ap. 
proving  complacency  with  which  we  fed  our- 
adves,  ^*  aye,  every  inch,  a  man  I'*  Ko  longer 
in  fear  of  our  ears  becoming  rubicund  ficom 
tlM  homy  thumbs  of  the  Wdiih  assistant,  no 
kmger  called  Jaek,  or  Tom,  or  Pick,  but 
dignified  with  ««  Mr.**  by  all  the  tutors,  and 
having  numberlces  notes  lying  on  our  table, 
directed  ta  us  Esq.  firom  faefi  whom,  two 
nmstfas  ago,  #e  remember  crying  very 
heartily.  Mid  lookipg  very  sheepish,  im- 
madiaiely  alket  beiog  flogged. 


We  never  saw  the  ddt^ts  of  whit  is  odled 
liard  reading.    We  get  up  in  a  dark  morning 
of  winter,  alid  the  whole  atmosphere  feds  as 
if  the  bed-postt  had  been  sawed  off  the  North 
Pole.    Afber,  with  shaking  nerves,  and  teeth 
chattering  like  a  pair  of  casfanets,  we  have 
managed  to  poke  our  shivering  limbs  into 
our  icy  trousers,  which,  by  the  way,  from  the 
absence  of  a  candle,  we  generally  slip  into 
with  the  wrong  side  foremost;  we  find,  on 
looking  into  our  dtting-room,  every  thfaig 
exactly  as  we  left  it  the  night  before,  *^  the 
rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire,'*  and  the 
very  smoke  frozen,  in  its  paraliied  attempt  to 
shudder  its  way  up  the  chimney.    M^ith  fear 
and  trembling,  we  grope  for  our  phosphorus 
box,  and  the  first  glimmer  our  candle  be^ 
stows,   *^  serves  only  to  discover  sights  of 
woe,*'— the    water    fW»en    an    inch    thick 
in  our  washhand  ewer,  and  the  soap,  of  the 
hardness  and  oonsisteoce  of  a  whinstone^ 
At  last,  however,  we  manage  to  drett,  and 
tecal  to  the  chimney,  by  the  hdp  of  a  few 
■ticks,  something  which,  ttom  the  clouds  of 
smoke,  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  fire, 
exoept  that  it  gives  no  partide  of  heat.    It  is 
now  three  hours  till  morning  chajpd,  and  our 
books  are  all  properly  disposed  for  a  serious 
uninterrupted  study.     While  our  toca  are 
perfectly  dead,    and  buried   in  the  frosert 
tomb  it  our  unbrushed  shoes;   while  our 
hair,  in  spite  of  brush  and  comb,  fdls  lankly 
adown  our  day-cold  brow ;  while  our  poor, 
misenble,  blue^looking  fingers  can  searcdy 
turn  overthe  pages,  we  meet  with  some  beau- 
tiful passue  in  the  poets :  but  at  that  mo« 
ment,  all  the  brightness  of  all  the  dasdcs  we 
would  exchange  fbr  a  roaring  fire,  and  dl  the 
doquenee  of  Cicero  is  cold  and  vdudess, 
compared  to  an  additkmd  blanket.    Time, 
however,  lags  on.    The  gray  light  serves  to 
diow  our   window  beautifully   ornamented 
with  variegationB  of  frost-work,  and  our  win- 
dow-sole  comfortably  imbedded  two  or  three 
inches  in  snow.    Then  we  hear  the  crackling 
of  the  fhMty  ground,  as  the  porter  trudges 
across  to  ting  the  chapd  bell.    Then  our 
scout  comes  in  to  light  our  fire,  and  we  see 
hbn  looking  fresh  and  ruddy,  with  a  shovel 
frill  of  coals  io  his  hand,  while  he  gapes  in 
open-mouthed  suipifse,  and  bdiolds  a  poor, 
shivering,  half-animated  individud    dtting 
befbre  hfan,  with  a  nnee  red  at  dte  end  as  a 
kitchen  poker,  and  a  whole  countenance  mot« 
tied  and  specUefl  like  a  tartan  pidd.  Wema^ 
nage  to  get  to  chapd  at  half-past  seven,  and 
afitarwaras  wdk  round  thegardens  till  nine.  At 
ten,  after  a  cup4>f  coffee  and  a  round  6t  toast, 
we  are  at  our  books  agun,  and  find,  on  beffin<« 
ning'  where  we  left  off,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  when  that  was,  as  after  the  sentence 
wl|ere  we  shut  our  volumes  last  night,  we  have 
a  tttd  oblivion  of  ever  having  seen  the  bOok 
befoK.   Till  three  o*clock,  we  continue  bend« 
itig  over  our  books,  unless  when  our  attention 
is  luckily  interrupted  by  a  cou^,  wbidi  com** 
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pelf  Q8  to  lit  ftir  a  few  minutes  erect.  M^e 
then,  till  dinner  time,  indulge  in  a  constitu« 
tional  walk,  and  Headington  Hill  and  Joe 
PuUen  behold  our  earewora  countenance.^ 
gapes  High  •street  after  our  enfeebled  pace, 
and  wonden  at  the  sallow  coating  widi  which 
Aristotle  has  bedaubed  our  cheek,  and  the 
blueness  under  the  eyes  which  we  received 
from  our  contests  with  Thucjdides. 

At  six,  we  are  again  at  our  desk,  and  at 
twelve — with  an  interval  of  some  coffee— we 
tumble  into  our  couch. 

There'  is  no  period  of  a  man*8  life,  in  which 
so  many  changes  take  place  on  his  outward 
and  inward  man,  as  the  three  years  which  are 
spent  at  College.  During  his  first  year  he  is 
involved  in  all  manner  of  idleness  and  riot. 
Behold  him,  as  the  bell  tolls  iu  last  chime 
for  chapel,  crawl  across  the  quadrangle  wiUi 
his  eyes  hardly  open,  his  dress  by  no  means 
a  pattern  of  neatness,  his  gown  thrown  loosely 
on,  and  his  cap  stuck  ill  awry  on  the  ex- 
treme summit  of  his  aching  head.  After 
chapel,  his  toilet  occupies  his  attention; 
scrapulously  is  bis  hahr  brushed  and  curled ; 
earetuHy  is  his  neckcloth  tied,  and  ^'  gay  as 
for  a  holiday  he  bounes  him"  to  the  break- 
fast. Here  ample  proof  is  afforded  that  the 
human  stomach  is  a  great  deal  more  elastic 
than  Cahoutchuc  These  four  individuals 
have  already  devoured  four  pounds  and  three 
quarts  of  beef-steak:  Egg  after  egg  dis- 
^ipears  with  wonderful  celerity,  toast  is 
whipt  off  by  cart  loads,  and  yet  the  insatiate 
gormandizers  exclaim  for  more.  Pause,  we 
adjure  you,  by  the  memory  of  the  supper  of 
last  ni^t,  wbich  even  now  has  hardly  had 
time  to  turn  the  comer  of  your  gullet ! — by 
the  expectation  of  the  Inncbeon  wbich  will  be 
served  up  to  you  in  two  hours  !^but,  no ! 
nothing  will  stop  their  all-devouring  jaws; 
milk  ^uted  very  powerfully  with  rum,  tea 
thickened  very  denselv  with  chopped  up  eggs 
— all  disappc^ — *'  all,  all  at  one  fell  swoop." 
At  luncheon,  the  recollection  of  the  breakfast 
seems  to  be  nearly  as  distinct  as  the  shape  of 
last  summer's  douds;  and- at  dinner,  ''all 
trivial  fond  records,  all  memory"  of  luncheon 
aid  breakfiut,  seem  plucked  entirely  firam 
their  bosonu;  for  they  set  to  as  vigorously 
upon  this,  the  third  occasion,  as  if  Uiey  had 
never  seen  any  thing  like  a  dinner  before, 
a  id  never  anticipated  seeing  any  thing  resem. 
bling  it  again.  All  this  is,  of  course,  suc- 
ceeded by  copious  libations  of  wine;  and  a 
row  on  the  street,  and  a  bloody  nose  from  a 
butcher  or  the  flying  pieman,  form  the  ap- 
propriate conclusion  to  a  day  so  tastduUy 
and  philosophicaUy  enjoyed. 

The  second  year  sees  him  a  changed  man, 
with  not  quite  so  much  horror  of  a  book, 
but  perhaps  a  somewhat  increased  abhorrence 
of  a  dun.  Seldom  does  he  cquitate  at  all, 
and  if  he  does,  the  extoit  of  his  canter  is  io 
lunch  quietly  with  a  friend  at  Abingdon;- 
gradualiyv  he  falls  out  of  acquaintance  with 


the  Proctor,  and  does  not  ftivour  him  with  a 
morning  csll  perhaps  above  once  a  term. 
.  Not  so  often  is  he  condemned  by  his  tutor  to 
exercise  his  Latinity  on  papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator; and,  in  short,  though  sometimtii 
breaking  loose,  he  is  now  a  very  respectable 
character,  and  increased  in  favour  with  every 
body,  but  his  wine  merchant  and  his  scout. 
The  third  year  sees  him  still  farther  altered 
from  what  he  was.  To  almost  every  one  that 
period  brings  important  changes,  and  on  us 
its  effect  was  marvellous.  We  think  that 
very  few  of  our  acquaintances,  during  some 
of  the  vacations,  while  reading  for  their  de- 
gree, escaped  the  same  fieite  with  ourself. 
Need  we  say  after  this  that  we  fell  in  love — 
desperately  in  love  ? 


MR.  COBBETT  S  CORN. 

Tbic  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Cob- 
bett*8  very  amusing  book,  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
farmer  in  the  kingdom. 

The  specimen  of  paper  given  in  the  title 
page,  made  ftom  the  leaves  of  the  com,  and 
wlSch  will  in  future,  we  suppose,  be  called 
''  Cobbett's  Paper,**  is  extremely  fair,  some- 
thing in  hue  and  consistence  like  Indian 
paper.  It  is  superior  in  tenacity  to  almost 
every  other  kind  of  paper ;  and  when  suf- 
ficiently bleached,  will  be  adapted  for  every 
class  of  writing  or  printing. 

The  number  of  the  several  sorts  of  Indian 
com  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  divided  into  the  yeUow  and 
the  ttfAile,  and  into  the  earfy  and  die  late,  of 
which  there  are  several  of  both  colours ;  but 
though  most  of  these  sorts  of  American  corn 
''  are  very  grand  to  look  at,  they  are  not  tttre 
as  to  the  ripening.  The  only  com  that  can 
be  cultivated  here,"  says  Mr.  Cobbett,  ''  is 
the  sort  of  com  which  I  have  now  cultivated 
with  great  success.*'  This,  he  says,  is  in 
quahty  nearly  as  good  as  the  American  com, 
and  more  abundant  in  quantity.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's account  of  the  culture  of  this  com  in 
England  is  curious  enough  to  be  given  ver- 
baiim.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  his  son  William,  who  had  brought 
some  ears  of  it  from  America,  to  plant  a  little 
of  the  com.  ''At  last  I  became  interested, 
as  the  old  woman  did  at  the  sermon,  merely 
by  dint  of  the  length  of  the  endeavour  to 
convince  me.  'It*s  a  pity,*  said  die  old 
girl,  'to  give  the  gentleman  ho  much  trouble 
to  save  our  souls,  and  we  go  to  the  devil  after 
aU.'  'Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  William,  we 
will  give  your  com  a  trial;  for  it  is  not  too 
late  yet.*  I  found  two  bits  of  ears  of  com, 
which  I  knew  to  be  of  the  right  sort.  This 
was  upon  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  morning. 
We  mbbed  the  seeds  from  the  cobbs,  put 
them  into  lukewarm  water,  and  soaked  them 
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UDtil  the  next  day,  in  order  to  hasten  their 
vegetation.  The  next  morning  ve  dug  up  a 
flat  pieoe  of  ground,  manured  it  well,  and 
planted  the  com  with  great  care,  at  just  ahout 
the  aame  distances  tluit  I  have  pUnted  my 
oom  this  year.  We  had  just  seed  enough  to 
plant  three  quarters  of  a  rod  of  ground.  The 
plants  were  up  at  the  end  of  above  five  days, 
the  weather  being  very  warm  and  fine  i  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  attained  the  proper  height, 
they  were  nicdy  hoed,  and  were,  during  the 
summer,  cuItiTated  with  great  care.  The 
crop  was  rather  short  of  a  bushel  of  iheUed 
oom ;  that  is  to  say,  com  rubbed  off  from  the 
cobb,  and  fit  for  the  mill.  There  was  some 
little  part  of  it  destroyed  by  mice  before  I 
perceived  it,  but  to  put  the  crop  at  the  lowest, 
it  was  seven  gallons  Winehesier  measure  of 
shelled  com.  Now  213,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  three  quarter  rods  in  an  acre,  by  7^ 
the  number  of  gallons  upon  this  three  quar* 
teis  of  a  n>d,  and  you  will  find  the  result  will 
be  1491  gallons,  w$ich,  divided  by  8  Qthe  num- 
ber ftf  AaUons  in  a  bushel),  the  result  will  be 
1B6  Hihels  and  three  gallons  to  one  acre  of 
land,  statute  measure;  that  is  to  say,  160 
sods  to  the  acre,  the  rod  being  164  feet  long.*' 
In  the  thini  chapter,  Mr.  Cobbett  treau 
**  on  the  soil,  and  the  preparation  of  it  proper 
for  the  com,  and  the  season  for  planting  it  in 
Enghuid.**  He  states,  that  although  this 
com  is  most  productive  in  good  land,  a 
tolerably  good  crop  of  Indian  com  will  be 
produced  on  land  much  too  poor  to  yield  a 
good  crop  of  wheat,  or  even  of  barley,  oats, 
or  rye.  '^  Any  ^land,"  says  Mr.  Cobbett, 
«^  without  exception,  that  will  bear  oats,  or 
harky,  or  even  buck,  wheat,  may  be  made  to 
bear  a  tolerable  crop  of  Indian  com.  On 
gravel  and  chalk,  however,  near  the  surface, 
com  wOl  do  very  wdl  if  aided  by  a  little 
manure,  and  especiaUy  by  good  summer 
tillage,  for  wbich  the  distances  at  which  it  is 
planted  furnish  most  ample  and  convenient 
means.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  such  miser- 
able sands,  such  bare-boaed  gravels,  and 
such  spewy  white  stufiT  as  you  find  in  the 
sweet  valleys  at  Bfigshot  Heath.  Here  no- 
thing will  giEOW,  and  God  never  intended 
that  any  thhig  should  grow,  except  heath  and 
furze,  to  furaish  fuel  to  poor  people,  and 
wite-grass  to  furnish  food  for  their  asses. 
These  spots,  which  a  wise  and  merciful  Pro- 
vidence  would  seem  to  have  made  so  worth* 
less  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the 
licfa  from  being  tempted  to  tske  them  from 
the  poor,  but  which,  in  spite  of  the  manifestly 
implied  injunction,  luve  been  taken  from 
them  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
never  were  intended  by  nature  to  bear  com  or 
grain  of  any  sort;  and  tliey  never  do  bear  it, 
unless  the  means  of  production  be  actually 
brought  ftoo  other  parts,  and  put  ppon 
them.  But,  I  repeat,  that  any  land  which 
wiU.beae  a  crop  of  grain  of  any  sort,  even  an 
ihferknr  crop  of  grain,  may  be  made  to  carry 


a  tolerably  good  crop  of  Indian  com.*'  Mtv 
Cobbett  recommends  that  the  ground  should 
be  deeply  ploughed  late  in  the  winter,  or  in 
March,  and  ploughed  again  and  well  broken 
in  ApriL  And  in  his  fourth  chapter,  ^^  on 
the  season  for  planting  the  com,"  he  recom- 
mends it  to  be  performed  between  the  15th 
and  2(hh  of  ApriL 

^*  UcTH-fetding Com,  shelled  or  in  the 

ear,  is  the  very  best  food  for .  horses.  They 
will  work  longer  upon  it,  they  will  go  quicker 
upon  it,  and  they  will  bear  heat  and  cold 
upon  it  better  than  when  fed  upon  any  othec 
food.  Those  who  have  seen  the  horses  in 
America,  who  have  dravdled  in  the  American 
stages,  who  have  observed  the  life  with  which 
the  horses  trip  along  under  a  heat,  sometimes, 
of  a  hundred  and  six  degrees,  which-  would 
absolutely  kill  every  stage-coach  horse  in 
England,  will  want  nothing  to  convince  them 
of  ue  excellence  of  this  fooid,  which  contain* 
so  much  more  of  nutrition,  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  than  any  other  thing  that  a  horse  will 
eat,  and  that  he  can  eat  with  safety  and  con« 
venience.  In  America  com  is  too  vsluable 
to  be  the  sole  food,  or  any  part  of  the  food, 
of  farm  horses,  which  are,  therefore,  in  case 
of  hard  work,  fed  with  ryoi,  barky,  or  oats ; 
but,  if  horses  be  wanted  to  perform  extra- 
ordinary work,  such  as  fine  gig-horses ;  or 
wanted  to  travel  far  in  a  day^  they  are  always 
fed  upon  com  :  in  quantity  about  on«-lA»rd  of 
wliat  we  give  in  oats.  When  my  horse  has, 
in  winter  time,  little  to  do,  I  give  him  4  pint 
in  the  morning  and  a  pint  at  night,  mixed 
with  a  good  parcel  of  finely  cut  straw ;  and 
three  times  the  quantity  is  at  all  times 
enough.  Here,  there-  is  no  hay  to  be  dragged 
out  of  the  rack  and  to  be  trampled  under 
foot" 

*^  Amount  and  Value  of  a  Cam  Cfispv 
compared  unth  thoee  ef  ether  CfwjM.~I  have 
ascertained  the  amount  of  the  crop,  as  neady 
as  passible;  in  doing<  which  I  have  pro- 
ceeded thus : — I-  went  into  the  field,  some 
days  ago ;  into  what  I  deemed  the  best  part 
of  the  field,  and  measured  out  a  piece  pre" 
eieeiy  a  rod  equate  ;  I  had  the  ears  gathered, 
carried  into  my  study,  and  had  them  busked, 
and  then  the  grains  rubbed  off  in  my  pre- 
sence. The  result  was /our  gatione  and  three 
quartt^  Winchester  measure,  besides  the 
nubbtnge^  as  the  Yankees  call  them,  of  which 
I  will  say  more  presently.  There  being  one 
hundred  and  sixty  square  rods  in  a  statute 
acre,  and  there  being  eight  gallons  in  a 
bushel,  and  four  quarts  in  a  gallon,  the  crop, 
according  to  this  specimen,  in  mnetff'fiee 
huehele  to  ihe  acre.  To  compare  the  worth 
of  this  crop,  with  that  of  other  .crops,  w« 
are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  its  value 
in  itself;  but  are  to  consider  all  its  great  ad- 
vantag3s  over  other  crops  as  to  t>ie  time  re* 
quired  for  Ue  growth  ;  the  security  of  it 
against  wet  harvests ;  the  state  in  which  it 
may  safely  find,  and  that*  in  wbich  it  will 
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neennKIy  iMTe  the  land  i  and  .mjoftt  tteror 
jomit  thd  ciicumstftnee,  that  it  may,  aod 
BHiut  frequently  lendar  a  bad  crop  of  wheat, 
m  ft  bftd  wheat  hanreat,  of  Hide  oootequenoe 
in  the  oountry.    Saeh  would  haTe  beea  the 
^aae  thia  stay  jtn^  if  com  had  been  gene- 
rally (Hikivated  in  England.    Nay,  such,  to 
Mff,  is  the  ease  now.    I  need  eaie  little  about 
4he  high  ^lice'of  wheat.    I  use  very  little, 
com]>aratiyely;  if  I  had  lye,  I  would  use 
no  wheat  in  the  farm-house ;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
have  oooi,  and  I  care  little  about  the  price  of 
wheat  %   and,  if  the  use  of  com  weif  now 
Ipenoally  Itnown,  it  would  be  brought  from 
abroad  in  sueb  quantities,  as  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  loaf  m>m  thirteen  pence  to  about 
seven  penccu  The  wheat  crops  are  frequently 
|n}und,    and   greatly  diminished   in    their 
amount,  by  the  wire-worm,  the  slug,  or  the 
floods ;  aod  wheat  fields  are,  on  account  of 
itheBe  injuries,  often  ploughed  up,  and  sowed 
with  barley,  or  oats,  or  kept  for  turnips. 
Here  is  so  mudi  bread  lost  \  but  if  earn 
came  to  supply  the  place  of  ploughed  up 
wheat,  all  would  be  well  again  ;  the  quantity 
of  bread  would  suffer  no  diminution.    Com 
.is  subject  to  no  amui  ;  nobUf^i;  no  mtf* 
dew  ;  and  never.suffers  as  wheat  does,  from 
i<M»  much  riohiwBM  in  the  ground.    Wheat 
will  not  stand  the  excess  of  richness ;  it  will 
run  all  to  blade ;  it  will  frU  down  ;  it  must 
be ''/ofl^"  or  it  will  bear  no  grain.    This 
is   nevflr   the  case  with   €wn^  whioh  will 
bear  any  richness  of  land.    Then,  again,  the 
quantity  of  seed  is  so  small  in  the  case  of 
com,  that  it  really  does  not  make  from  the 
deduction  worthy  of  notice.    We  all  know, 
that,  to  get   on  an    average    (iMnly-ei$rA# 
tu^U  of  wheat,  we  must  sow  ihiree  bvgfik. 
Now,  to  get  an  acre  of  com,  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  busheU^  there,  needs  only  about  eut 
^narU  efeead^    We  know,  th«t  after  every 
harvest,  the  emi  wmrkei  aiops,  in  a  great  de- 
cree, the  supply  of  brtad  whsai^  ai^  that  it 
ukes  away  the  very  best  part  of  the  crop  of 
wheat ;  and  we  know,  that  there  is  sudi  n 
luss  Mwnt  emd  whemi^  sending  miles  and 
miles  for  it;  and,  indeed,  the  pains,  though 
necetsary,  are  endless.     In  the  care  of  com, 
in  a  good  laige  pair  of  great  oont  pockets  a 
frnrmer  may  cany  seed  &  a  com  field  home 
horn  his  neighbour's  crib,  if  he  tidte  a  frncy 
to  that  in  preference  to  his  own.    No  man, 
after  the  tmid  or  fourth  year  from  this,  win 
ever  bttjfi  seed  com ;  such  a  thing  was  never 
beard  of  in  America,  and  it  never  will  be 
heard  of  here.    But,  if  this  plant  be  a  valu. 
nble  acquisition  to  the  hi^ier  and  middle 
ranks,  whaS  ia  it  to  the  fabowtert  He  muei 
and  Mttf  have  the  great  benefit  of  it.  Itiaout 
of  nature,  that  he  should  continue  to  plant 
and  to  eat  pdtatOM ;  to  suppose  such  a  thing 
possible,  would  be  to  suppose  him  as  senses 
^-^ss,  as  destitute  of  reaMm,  and  even  moip 
ititute  than  the  beasts  that  perish.    In 
irt|  the  thing  cannot  be ;.  and  the  hitro- 


dttction  of  the  plant  wUl,  in  a  frw  yeiH% 
make  a  total  revolution  in  the  rehHve  eUUm 
ef  farmer  dnd  labowrer ;  the  reasons  on 
which  I  found  this  opinion  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  sute ;  and,  beaides,  a  suttment  of 
them  would  lead  me  too  frr'from  the  mattcTv 
with  which  I  am  about  to  conclude  my 
book." 

^  Green  eare,^l  have  said  a  good  deal 
about  these  ears  as  used  by  the  Israelites « ' 
but  I  must  hoe  give  minute  InstmctiottB 
with,  regard  to  the  manner  of  cooking  and 
eating  mem.    Early  in  the  moodi  of  Sep« 
tember,  or  late  In  August,  if  you  turn  aside, 
or  rather  open  with  your  fingers,  the  green 
husks  of  the  esr,  you  will  find  the' grain  m. 
parently  bursting  with  milk.     This  mOk 
aftowards  becomes  meo/,  as  is  the  case  with 
wheat»  rye,  and  other  grain.    Towards  the 
top  of  the  ear,  where  the  grains  are  formed 
last,  they  will  not  be  arrived  quite  at  their 
full  milky  state.     Having  ascertafaied  die 
state  of  one  ear,  you  need  not  open  the  fanska 
of  dlie  rest ;  the  feet  of  tbem,  on  the  outside, 
will  soon  instruet  you  as  to  their  state' of  for. 
wardness.    You  strip  the  cur  off  i^fum  the 
stalk  by  a  tear  downwaxd,  and  you  carry  a 
parcel  in  to  be  eaten*     You  now  take  off  the 
husln,  and,  when  you  have  done  that,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding  ki  the  cookery  9 
rwutrng  and  ^otiin^.     Roasted  eaM,  such  as 
those  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  are  certainly 
the  gnatest  dellca^  that  ever  came  in  contact 
with  the  palate  of  man.    In  Anesioa,  where 
they  bum  wood  upon  the  hearth,  they  con- 
trive to  have  a  height  fire,  with  a  parod  of 
live  wood  coals  on  Uie  hearth;  they  lay  some- 
thing of  faon  across  the  tivo  hand*bons  whleb 
are  used  in  the  fbe«plaoe  \  sweep  the  ashei 
up  clean,  and  then  they  take  the  eats  oFoom 
and  set  dliem  upalongin  a  row,  fridnff  Aeflra^ 
and  leaning  gently  against  the  bsr  which  they 
have  put  across.    When  one  side  is  brown 
you  turn  the  other  side  towards  the  fire ;  or, 
rather,  yeu  turn  them  round  gradually  until 
the  whflie  be  brown ;  and,  when  the  wncie  of 
the  grains  be  brown,  you  lay  them  in  a  didi^ 
and  put  them  upon  t&e  tables     These  are  so 
many  little  bags  of  roasted  milk,  the  sweetest 
that  can  be  imagined ;  or,  mther,  are  of  the 
most  delightful  taste.    You  leave  a  little  tail 
of  the  ear,  two  inches  long,  or  thereabouts, 
to  turn  itand  handle  it  by.    You  takea  thin 
piece  of  butter  upon  a  knife,  which  will  clin|; 
to  the  knifB  on  one  side,  wUle  you  gently 
rub  it  over  the  ear  firom  the  other  side.  Thsn 
the  ear  is  buttered ;  then  you  take  a  Htde 
salt,  according  to  your  frmcy,  and  sprinkle  k 
'  over  the  ear;  vou  then  take  the  tail  of  the 
ear  in  one  hand,  and  the  point  of  the  c«r  in 
the  other  hand,  and  bite  the  grains  of  the 
oobb.    I  need  hardly  lay  that  this  must  be 
done  with  the  lore  teeth,  and  that  those  wh6 
have  none  moat  be  content  to  Uve  without 
green  ears ;  for,  9»  to  taking  the  orains  elF 
with  a  knife,  they  ere  too  deeply  fdanted  tb 
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-Baihnai  Rendtngi, — ^In,  a  receotijr  paUiihed 
•work  by  Mra.  J(uiiiBtoiie»  we  are  introduced 
to  a  tpecict  of  mental  ezerciae  called  Ra- 
tional Readinga.  His  ezerciie  coniiata  in 
making  it  com^nlaory  on  the  pupil  to  read 
not  merely  with  the  eye  but  the  understand- 
ingthy  obligiaghim  to  filVup  all  the  blank 
woida  or  phrases  which  are  intentionally  left 
in  the  piece  of  eompoai^on  selected  to  form 
the  reading. 

We  subjoin  an  example  of  this  novel  and 
very  ingenious  nuide  of  instruction,  together 
with  the  key,  the  Uanks  being  marked  by 
liguna. 

JlritUk  IiUreyUliiy  and  HumtmHy.—K 
•small  French  Tessel,  the  Leonora  of  L'Orient, 
with  a  (.1)  of  seven  men,  and  a  (2)  of  grain, 
was,  in  April,  1817,  attacked  by  a  violent 
gale,  and  in  (3)  to  get  into  the  (4)  of  Calais, 
^was  overpowerad  by  the  force  of  the  (5)  and 
currents,  and  waves,  and  driven  on  the 
rocka  to  the  east  of  the  port,  where  she 
atrack.  The  danger  soon  became  (6),  and 
the  wrecka  thrown  on  shore,  announced  the 
certain  (7)  of  the  (8)  mariners.  Numerous 
■(9)  of  this  scene  of  desolation,  lamented  that 
they  could  aiford  no  (10).  At  this  (11)  mo- 
ment, there  was  seen  (12)  with  force  of 
Murs,  a  piiiB0oe-boat  sent  fnm  the  British 
.yacht,  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The  boat*  oomr 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Moore,  who 
had  under  him  eight  (13),  advanced  with 
(14)  in  spite  U  the  dangers  by  which  it  was 
(15).  Caplain  Owen,  the  commander  of  the 
yacht,  stood  on  the  extremity  of  the  pier  of 
(16),  covered  with  the  dashing  (17),  to  cheer 
and  direct  the  brave  lieutenant  and  his  (18) 
crew.  Four  of  the  (19)  men  on  the  wreck 
hfd,  by  this  time,  disappeared;  but  at  last 
Lieutenant  Moore  got  within  a  little  (20)  of 
it,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  which  they  threw 
(21),  saved  two  of  the  (22)  men.  Not  being 
able  longer  to  keep  their  position,  they  atr 
tempted  to  land  these  two  on  the  pier,  when 
Captain  Wilkinson,  commander  of  a  Dover 
packet,  threw  himself  into  the  boat  to  assist 
this  maneravfe  at  the  risk  of  his  own  (22). 
All  was  (23)  accomplished,  but  there  was 
still  a  poor  man  who  had  (24)  himself  to  the 
mast  with  a  rope,  that  he  might  not  be  (25) 
overboard.   Lieutenant*  Moore  and  his  brave 

(26)  retomed  to  face  anew  a  danger  they 
already  knsw  to  be  so  great,  and  hid  nearly 

(27)  the  (28),  when  the  gallant  lieutenant, 
Maading  up  to  direct  the  rowers,  was  swept 
into  the  water  hf  a  (29)  wave,  that  (30)  over 
the  irinwMt  He  instantly  disappeared !  A 
foeliflif  -  of  korrar  and  consternation  struck 
the  (31)  spectators  on  the  shore. 

The  lieutenant,  after  passing  under  the 


boat  in  that  frightful  Ma,  reooiv«ced  hlmsdf, 
and  roae  to  the  suxftoe,  where  he  was  imme- 
diatdy  taken  up  by  the  (32),  and  replaced  in 
the  (33).  Hie  courage  of  this  generous  man 
was  not  (34)  by  this  narrow  escape  from 
death;  he  retomed  with  (35)  perseverance 
to  the  perishing  (36),  for  whose  safety  he 
(37)  his  own. 
TAeKey.    (1)  crew;  (2)  cargo;  (3)  en- 

"  r;  U)  '    ' 


(5)  wind;    (6) 
wretched;    (9) 


dis- 


deavouring;   (4)  harbour: 
imminent;    (7)   fate;    (8) 
qiectators;  (10)  help;  fll)  perilous;  (12^ 
advancing;  (13)  men;  (14)  rapidity;  (15) 
surrounded;     (16)    Calais;    (17)    sptay; 
(18)  daring;   (19)  unfortanate;   (20)    " 
tance;    (21)  out;   (22)  unfortaaate; 
life;     (23)    happUy;     (24)    kwhed; 
washed;    (26)  crew;   (27)  reached; 
wreck ;  (29)  tremendous :  (30)  broke ; 
anxious;    (32)    sailors;    (33)    boat; 
shaken;  (35)  unabated ;  (36)  seamen; 
risked. 

Dr,  Parr.— Dr.  Parr  (as  is  well  known) 
wrote  a  very  bad  and  undecipherable  hand  ; 
a  circumstance  which  caused  his  printing 
to  come  extravagantly  dear  to  him.  In  or 
about  the  year  1794,  he  had  a  woik  ready  for 
the  press-'-so&r  as  related  to  the  compositbn, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  have  it  printed ; 
for  which  purpose  he  entrusted  it  to  an  emi- 
nent printer,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Chancery-lane. 
Mr.  Davis  put  the  MS.  into  the  hands  of  one 
compositor,  and  another,  and  another,  but  in 
Tain ;  as  they  all,  in  succession,  chose  rather 
to  renounce  their  employment  than  to  waste 
their  time  unprofitoUy,  ia  labouring  to  deci- 
pher wliat  they  found  to  be  illegible;  so  that 
it  became  a  Jocular  by-word  among  them,  that 
Dr.  Parr's  Af  S.  was,  virtoally,  a  "  warning 
to  quit"  Under  these  circumstonces,  Mr. 
Davis,  as  his  Isst  resource,  gave  the  MS.  to 
one  of  the  best  of  bis  compositors,  desiring 
him  to  make  what  he  could  of  it,  and  charge 
for  his  time.  The  plan  succeeded;  and 
thus,  at  length,  after  correction  and  recor- 
rection,  the  work  made  its  way  through  the 
press,  but  at  a  greater  expense,  perhaps,  for 
the  corrections  alone,  than  would  have  been 
incurred  by  the  employment  of  an  amanuen- 
sis, to  copy  the  work  clean  for  the  printers. 

**  Paper^tparing  Pvp^*  (as  somebody  baa 
called  Pope)  has  been  accused  of  pitiful 
parsimony,  in  writing  the  rough  draughte  of 
*  his  poems  on  the  backs  and  covers  of  bis 
friend's  letters  to  him.  Dr.  Parr  practised 
eimilsr  economy,  but  with  an  additional  fea- 
ture: for  he  very  neatly  scraped  out  his 
fMnntf,  though  he  suffered  the  rest  of  the 
superscription  to  remain.  This  may  be 
thought  improbable,  and  even- somewhat  in- 
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contistent,  bot  it  is  nevfrtlieleas  tme ;  and  I 
assert  it  from  ocular  demonstration,  as  I,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  hare  seen  and  han- 
dled his  MSS.  about  the  year  1794,  when  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  ''  Critical  Reyie#,'' 
with  which  I  had  some  connexion.— Genf/r- 

Exj^cmtt  of  the  AnHwth, — The  expenses 
at  which  these  pretty  books  are  got  up  is 
enormous.  On  the  Keeptake  and  Anniver- 
Mory  alone,  20,000/.  have  been  spent;  and 
chieflyi  no  doubt,  on  the  engravbgs,  and  on 
the  painters,  who  charge  highly  for  permis- 
sion to  copy  their  gfood  things..  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  gets  200^  or  300^  for  leave  to  en- 
grave a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Peel  or  the  like.  YM 
this  year,  the  literary  contributors  have  been 
paid  well  also.  Sir  Walter  had  500A  for  his 
little  stories  in  the  Keeptake^  and  I  hear  the 
five  or  six  Lordt  who  figure  in  iti  pages, 
have  condescended  to  take  100/.  a-piece,  5 A 
being  the  full  value  of  all  the  brains  some  of 
them  ppssess.  These,  aristocratic  authors 
have  the  name  in  .Me  trade,  of  being  the 
greediest  of  the  genue  irritaMe.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Bury  had  1000/.  for  Flirtation  last  year, 
and  anpther  is  on  the  stocks  at  the  same 
rate,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Colbum  knows  what 
he  is  about.  He  gave  250/1  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  two  Sermons,  which,  if  printed  as 
sermons  usually  are,  would  make  a  very  lit- 
tle pamphlet -^J?<^n6iir^/i  Literary  Joumai. 

Injluence  of  Climate, — M.  Von  Buch  in- 
forms us,  that  where  the  spruce  and  the 
Scotch  pines,  or  where  any  sort  of  bushes 
will  not  grow  nor  thrive,  the  nature  of  man 
seems  equally  defective.  He  sinks  in  the 
struggle  with  necessity  and  with  the  climate. 
Mag.  Nat,  Hist. 

Negroes. — Blumenbach  gives  a  most  en- 
tertaining account  of  a  little  library  which  he 
possesses  of  works  written  by  negroes ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
department  of  taste  or  science  in  which  some 
negro  has  not  disUoguished  himself. 

Beards. — ^Among  the  Romans  visits  of  ce- 
remony were  made,  when  a  young  man  first 
applied  the  razor  to  his  beard,  and  the  pre- 
cious produce  of  the  operation  was  usuidly 
inclosed  in  a  small  gold  or  silver  box,  and 
dedicated  to  some  divinity,  but  above  all  to 
Jupiter  CapitoUnus. — ^The  Romans  did  not 
commence  shaving  till  the  year  of  the  city 
454,  when  P.  Tecunius  imported  a  cargo  of 
barbers  from  Sicily.  Scipio  Africaaus  first 
introduced  the  practice  of  shaving  daily^*-- 
,  Weekly  Review. 

The  last  Sacrifice  of  Socrates. — Critics 
and  translators  have  committed  a  coosklec^ 
able  mistake  respecting  Socrates  sacrificing 
a  cock  to  ^sculaphis;  for  his  saying  to 
Crito,  o^iTXoftiv  aAixTpiwm,  must  be  under- 
stood ironically.  It  was,  indeed,  a  proverbial 
saying  in  Greece,  after  escaping  some  dan- 
gerous disorder,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  would  say,  *'  We  owe  a 


candle  to  such  a  saint*'  Socrates,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  opinion,  wss  to  get  over  all 
his  ills  at  death.  Can  it  be  supposed  thai 
the  last  words  of  such  a  man  turned  upon  a 
superstition  ? — KacinCy  Jun.y  J^ettre  k  tan 
Frire. 

Mapidity  of  SpeeeH—K  shbrt-ftand  wrifflr 
of  the  House  of  Corattions,  -on  inquiry,  in- 
formed me,  that  a  rapid  orator  may  pfOBoanefe 
from  seven  thousand  to  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  words  in  an  hour.  The  medSuM 
number  is  about  seven  thousand  twohwidrttdl, 
which  win  giv<.  one  hundred  and  twenty 
words  in  a  minute,  and  two  in  a*  aeoond^ 
This,  of  codrse,  relates  to  the'Englisli  la»> 
guage,  and  will  differ  in  other  tongue*  accord 
ing  to  the  facility  with  whKh  they  may  be 
pronounced. — Lord  Sheffield. 

Number  of  words  m  the  JEngliek  Lam^ 
guage -^Thert  are  in  the  English  langiiage 
twenty-two  thousand  words,  of  wbidi  fonr 
thousand  are  old  British,  one  thousand  Qe»- 
man,  fifteen  thousand  Greek  and  Laths,  and 
the  remainder  of  a  mixed  or  doubtful  origife. 
— Littrary  Gazette. 

Reading  the  Church  Service. — Sad  times 
in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  wheiH 
by  her  Majesty's  injunctions,  the  clergy  were 
commanded  to  read  the  chapters  over  once 
or  twice  by  themselves,  that  so  they  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  read  them  distiactly 
in  the  congregatwn.— /W/fer'#  T^riple  Reco^ 
dler,  p.  82.  ' 

TransfusioH  of  Blood.^J>r.  Dieffenhech^ 
of  BerKn,  has  made  many  experiments  oo 
animals  relative  to  the  transfusion  of  blood. 
If  an  animal  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
asphyxia  by  copious  bleeding,  it  was  not 
unfrequently  restored  to  life  by  transfusion 
from  an  animal  of  the  same  species.  la 
most  instances,  however,  it  died  instantly,  or 
very  soon  after  the  operation.  Death  always 
ensued  when,  during  the  asphyxia,  a  con* 
siderable  quantity  of  blood  from  an  animal 
of  another  species  was  injected,  even  though 
the  quantity  of  bk)od  injected  was  very 
small,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  these  ex- 
periment. Some  animals  appeared  to  be 
more  essiiy  affected  by  a  different  blood  thaa 
others ;  cats  and  dogs,  for  instance,  more 
than  sheep.  Cold-blooded  animals  almost 
alwHys  died  after  the  injection  of  the  serom 
of  blood  from  warm-blooded  animals.  Birds 
seenjed  to  be  unable  to  bear  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  blood'  from  a  quadruped ;  they 
died  instantaneously,  and  under  the  most 
violent  convulsions. — Lancet.  • 

CrigiH  of  the  word  Pommtumj^The  fol- 
lowing is  the  origin  of  the  word  jumatum  s 
— **  There  is  made  an  ointment,"  says 
Gerarde,  **  with  Uie  pulp  of  apples,  and 
swine's  grease,  and  rose-water,  which,  in 
used  to  beautify  the  face,  and  to  take  away 
the  roughness  of  the  skin,  which,  is  called  in 
shops  pomatum,  of  the  apples  whereof  it  ie 
made."  -    ^^ 
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€htfiaH4  ProhibHion> — ^Wfaen  a  MuBSulman 
become*  a  aikb,  Or  disciple,  be  is  forbidden 
in  the  stroDirc^i  maoDer  to  eat  beef. 

CmriuMs  Typographicnl  Antedotct — It  is 
well  known  to  literary  people  that,  in  pre- 
paring works  for  the  press,  it  is  usual  for  the 
printer,  after  the  proof-sheets  have  been  seen 
by  the  author,  to  go  over  them  again,  and 
clear  them  of  whM  are  called  typographical 
erroia,  such  as  wrong  spdlings,  inaccuracies 
of  punctuation,  and  similar  imperfections^ 
lo  performing  this  office  for  a  celebrated 
Aorthem  critic  and  editor,  a  printer,  now 
dead,  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a  much 
greater  number  of  commas  than  it  appeared 
to  the  Botbor  the  sense  required.  The  case 
was  provdcing,  but  did  not  produce  a  formal 
ranoostrance  until  Mr.  W n  himself  ac- 
cidentally affbrded  the  learned  editor  aA 
opportunity  to  signify  his  dissatisfaction  with 
tlie  plethora  bf  punctuation  under  which  his 
compoeitions  were  made  to  labour.  The 
worthy  printer,  coming  to  a  passage  one  day 
which  he  could  not  understand,  very  natu- 
ral^ took  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  nnin- 
tdl^pbie,  and  transmitted  it  to  bis  employer, 
with  a  remark  on  the  margin,  that  "  there 
appeared  some  obscurity  in  it."  The  sheet 
was  immediately  returned,  with  this  reply, 

which  we  give  verbatim — ^**  Mr.  J sees 

wo  obsenrity  here,  except  such  as  arises  from 

the qoanti^  of  commas,  which  Mr. 

W n  seems  to  keep  in    a    pepper-box 

beside  him,  for  the  puiTose  of  dusting  all 
bis  proofs  with." — EHinhwrgh  Literary 
JommaL 

Chimest  Ejncnriami — Dogs  are  fatted  and 
eaten  in  China  as  a  delicious  food,  and  are 
always  found  at  the  tables  of  the  great  A 
Chinese  author  relates  the  following  as  an 
instance  of  prejudice : — *^  A  man  by  nigbt 
is  helped  to  the  flesh  of  an  ape,  and  being 
UM  it  is  the  flesh  of  a  dog,  thinks  it  good; 
next  morning  he  is  informed  what  he  hath 
eaten,  and  fulls  a  vomiting." 

Antedoie  of  Ikmry* — ^The  following  anec- 
dote was  commanicated«to  roe  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  received  it  from  Mr.  Burke, 
Barry's  early  and  steady  friend.  This  great 
orator,  wiUi  whom  the  painter  had  frequently 
dined,  bdng  aware  of  most  of  bis  eccentri- 
cities, and  wishing  much  to  see  in  what  way 
he  conducted  his  household  concerns,  re- 
quested to  be  asked  to  dinner.  Barry  replied, 
*'  Sir,  3rou  know,  I  live  alone,  but  if  you  will 
partake  of  a  steak,  1  can  answer  for  your 
having  it  hot,  and  from  the  best  rump  in  the 
most  classic  market  in  London.*'  *'  1  will 
dine  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Burke  ;  '*  but 
mind,  you  must  not  let  me  put  you  in  the 
least  out  of  your  way."  "  You  shall  dine  as 
1  do,  Sir,"  observed  Barry,  **  there  shall  be 
DO  anxitiaries,'*  turning  his  head  to  the  side- 
board of  glitU^ring  plate  and  glass.  A  day 
was  then  fixed.  Upon  Mr.  Burke'§  arrival 
at  36,  Castle-street,  Oxford-market,  his  host 


conducted  him  into  the  painting-room,  which 
had  undergone  no  alteration  whate%'er  from 
the  period  when  it  had  been  used  as  a  cax^ 
penter  s  shop.  It  was  partly  occupied  by  his 
large  picture  of  Pandora;  but  principally 
with  whole  length  portraits  of  the  persona 
who  sat  to  him  for  his  Adelphi  pictures,  to- 
gether with  numerous  old  straining-frames  ; 
a  printing-press,  for  he  printed  his  own 
plates ;  and  thousands  of  cobwebs.  Most  of . 
the  windows  of  this  painting-room  were 
either  cracked  or  broken  ; .  the  tiles  of  its 
ceilingless  roof  were  as  wide  apart  and  aa 
much  mutilated  as  those  which  appear  in  the 
first  state  of  Hogarth's  prmt  of  the  Strolling 
Actresses  in  a  Bam ;  and  the  small  fire-* 
place  was  filled  with  a  grate  large  enoi^h  for 
the  carpenter*8  fflue-pot.  Jlowever,  it  waa 
under  this  roof  that  tite  great  Burke  was  to 
dine.  The  fire  burned  clear,  the  steaks  were 
put  on,  .'Uid  Barry,  who  assumed  no  false 
pomp,  though  he  had  means  of  comfort  within 
bis  reach,  after  spreading  a  towel  upon  a 
small,  round,  three-legged  deal  table,  just 
large  enough  for  two  j^ates,  the  beer,  and 
br<^,  put  a  pair  of  tongs  into  his  visitor's 
hand,  requesting  him  to  turn  the  steaks 
while  he  went  for  a  pot  of  porter;  and 
•  upon  his  return,  with  his  ususl  consistency 
of  bluntness,  swore  that  the  wind  had  takeu 
off  the  head  just  as  he  was  crossing  Titch- 
field-streeU — ^olUkens  and  hit  Thnet, 

MtM,  Uemam. — Mrs.  Hemans  is  a  po- 
etess loved  of  all  the  devotional  and 
pure  in  heart,  and  even  of  those  whc> 
without  being  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
are  not  unsusceptible  of  such  feelings.  She 
takes  her  stand  on  the  very  confines  of 
mortality  heaven-ward;  and  her  garments 
have  caught  some  rays  of  the  lustre  thst 
beams  from  the  throne.  Blended  with  de- 
votion, is  a  tenderness  which,  if  not  ma- 
ternal, one  woukl  pronounce  to  be  purer  than 
aught  that  this  earth  may  own ;  and  in 
ti^ating  of  her  poems  we  feel  as  though 
treading  on  holy  ground — ^**  Procul,  O  pr^* 
culcate  yro/ajur—'Vhe  charmed  potency  of 
the  Amulet  resides  chiefly  in  the  first  page> 
which  to  the  text — 

••  H«rk!  they  whisper!  angeltny. 
Sister  spirit,  come  uwu j"— 

presents  a  paean  as  angelic  as  its  prelude.  It 
is  tlie  welcome  home  to  heaven  of  one  who» 
having  long  survived  the  rest  of  her  family, 
had  at  last,  like  the  wandering  dove,  found 
rest : — 

"  Over  thine  orphan  head 
The  storm  h.ah  iiwr|>t,  iis  o'er  h  willow's  bough: 
Come  to  thy  TjitUer ! — ^ii  is  fioistird  pow  ; 

Thy  tcais  iu\e  all  lH*en  fhed  *  '-Sptclatar, 

Knthkeu  Castle. — This  venerable  cas- 
tle, the  ruins  of  which  now  only  remain, 
was  considered  in  the  days  of  Crdni- 
well's  invasion  a  formidable,  poaitiou.    Its. 
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ttoUe  'proprietor  bad  marehad  onl,  to 
meet  the  ioTader  of  his  oountiy,  and  feO 
in  a  desperate  ooaflict  with  CromweirB 
forces.  The  Lady  Kathleen,  to  whom  her 
husband  had  committed,  during  his  absence, 
the  defence  of  the  castle,  was  only  apprised 
of  her  misfortune  by  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy  under  its  waUs.*  With  the  most  he* 
roic  courage  she  prepsred  for  defence,  and 
commanded  the  garrison  to  bury  themsekrss 
in  the  •  ruins  rather  than  submit  to  th«  mer* 
dless  CromwelL  They  resisted  the  jusaulti 
and  defended  their  post  with  the  firmness  of 
men  determined  on  desth*  The  outworks 
baving  been  stormed,  and  part  of  the  castle 
on  fire,  the  infant  heir  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  assailants.  ■  The  brutal  Cromwell  or- 
dered the  child  to  be  affixed  to  a  pike,  and 
held  up  to  the  eastern  tower,  where  the  Lady 
Kathleen  stood  calmly  directing  the  defence. 
Maternal  feeling  yielded  to  what  the  force  of 
arms  were  unable  to  effect,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  she  ordered  a  surrender.  The  en- 
tire garrison,  with  its  heroic  and  lovely 
commander,  were  put  to  the  sword.  This 
distinguished  lady,  was  the  rich  heiress  of 
Cok>oel  George  Taaffe,  whose  family  long 
bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  CarlingfonU-Amt- 
raHve  of  the  Irkh  tUbeUUm  of  1 798. 
,  jinecdote, — ^A.  small  party  of  a  Highland 
regiment  had  been  despatched  from  the  little 

village  of to  search  for  arms.*    They 

stopped  at  the  cabin  of  a  peasant,  aiKl  de* 
manded  entrance.  Poor  Pat  had  a  cow,  a 
rare  blessing.  He  was  in  the  act  of  cle^s* 
ing  its  miserable  hovel,  with  a  large. three- 
pronged  fork,  when  he  observed  tlie  soldiers 
around  his  cottage.  Irishmen  geoeraUy  act 
from  the  first  impulse;  and  the  first  impulse 
of  Put's  mind  at  this  moment  was  self-pre- 
servation. He  darted  from  the  hovel,  and 
with  the  long  fork  in  his  hand,  dashed 
through  the  astonished  soldiers,  beading  his 
coarse  towards  a  neighbouring  bog,  bounded 
by  the  road  over  which  we  passed.  The  party 
pursued — Pat  bad  gained  an  important  point 
The  attention  of  Uie  enemy  was  drawn  off 
from  bis  coMtle^  and  his  little  family  had 
time  to  make  arrangements  for  their  safe^, 
The  pursuit  was  hot,  but  the  retreat  stUl 
more  vigorous ;  the  incumbrance  of  brogues 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  Pat,  in  his  native 
phraseology,  gained  the  bog  in  a  j(^ey.  He 
was  more  fleet  than  bis  pursuers;  but  a 
stout,  lengthy,  brawny  grenadier,  as  familiar 
with  bog  and  mountain  as  the  best  Irishman 
in  the  province,  had  far  outran  his  com- 
panions, and  every  moment  gaining  ground 
in  the  pursuit,  was  just  within  bayonet 
reach,  when  Pat,  wheeling  rapidly  round, 
charged  him  with  his  long  three-pronged 
fork  in  front ;  the  thrust  was  a  home  one, 
and  theHighhuMlerMt    Pat,  who  in  all  his 

.  •  "  Tlia  Highlaod  regiments  were  dutiogulKhed 
In  Ireland  for  nunmne  and  oideriyliehaTioar,  •tricc 
dtaeipliaa,  tad  ■9ldk^likc  coadact." 


vwietlesof  life  had  never  seen  the  Highknd 
costume  before,  ffszed  in  surprise  on  his 
fsllen  enemy,  addressing  him  in  his  oativf 
language. — ^*  Though  esbin,  Ibat  augus  gu 
neineg  sbeighmou(^  yut  S*  Dioul  un  daugh 
viegh  urth  er  maudin  um  eigh  sbeigh,  augus 
tauffht  amaugh  gou  dugh  briesbtiegh:  — 
'*  Take  that,  and  much  good  may  it  So  you; 
you  were  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry  siter  me  this 
morning,  when  you  did  not  wait  to  put  on 
your  breeches." — Ibid. 

jinecdote-.  of  Mtde^ — Shortly  after  the 
celebrated  Mede  had  taken  his  degree  of 
M.A.  be  was  invited  to  spend  the  vacation 
in  the  country,  at  the  house  of  a  reUtion. 
Hb  curiosity  led  him  one  day  to  observe  the 
falconer,  while  he  was  feeding  his  hawk,  and 
he  began  to  praise  the  bird,  by  saying — 
<<  What  a  bnve  sharp  bill  she  baa !"  «'  BiU," 
said  the  fahsmer,  **  it  ia  a  htak^  Sir."  By 
And  by  he  added— '<  What  noble  cbws  she 
has!"  '«CUws;  Sir,"  said  he,  ''they  am 
poMMcet."  Afterwards  he  commended-  her 
£oe  feathers.^'*  Feathers,  Sir,  they  are 
plumes."  Lastly,  he  praised  her  beautiful 
tail.— ^*  Tail,  Sir,  it  is  a  train."  Mede  felt 
a  tittle  mortified  at  being  thus  schooled  on 
accouBt  of  his  mistakes  about  the  terms  of 
art;  and  believing  that  the  fialeoner would 
expose  him  for  his  ignorance,  contrived  the 
l^n  of  a  good-humoured  retort  upon  hinw 
The  falconer,  he  oliserved,  was  accustomed 
to  wait  at  table;  and  therefore  taJung  his 
opportunity  three  or  four  days  afUrwMds^ 
when  he  thought  that  the.lecttfring  which  he 
bad  received  was  quite  forgotten,  he  engaged 
the  oompaay  in  proposiiig  and  solving  rid- 
dles. While  they  were  ei^rrcising  their  iur 
genuity,  turning  suddenly  round  to  the 
falconer,  he  asked  him — *'  Friend,  what 
kind  of  bifd  is  that  which  has  neither  bill, 
nor  claws,  nor  feathers,  nor  tail  2"  Perceiv- 
ing that  the  man  was  puzzled,  and  incapable 
of  giving  an  answer — ^"  Why  then,"  said 
Mt^e,  **  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  your  hawk  \ 
that  bath  no  bill,  but  a  htuk ;  no  daws,  but 
pounces  i  no  feathers,  but  plmwusj  no  tail, 
but  a  train  /*' 

Injurimu  Co/^rs.— The  government  of 
Iiombardy  has  issued  a  law,  which,  under 
penalty  of.  confiscation,  forbids  the  use  of  any 
venomous  substance,  such  as  arsenic,  sine, 
lead,  and  other  mincnral  colours  in  the  print- 
ing or  dying  of  fabrics  which  are  intended  for 
clothing,  or  that  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  human  body.  Manv  cutaneous  afiectionsy 
it  is  said,  of  which  the  cause  has  hitherto 
been  unknown,  are  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sorption  of  deleterious  dying  substsnoes.-^ 
Nouveau  JourwU  de.  PcuU, 

Si.  Pi?ter*s.-^uch  is  the  hnmensity  of  St 
Pet«r*s  Cathedral  at  Rome,  that  at  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  the  miuic,  when  playing,  is 
inaudible. 
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"     IiARGfi  BOOKS. 

Af  there  U  a  reuon  for  every  thing,  one  i» 
luitunlly  le4  to  Mk  why  it  i^,  that  we  are  so 
hiundated  with  large  books— bookn  of  which 
it  may  be  truly  laid  that  they  oontain  an 
''  infinite  deal  of  nothing."  We  shaU  not  so 
■o  far  as  to  say,  that  their  merits,  like  the 
reasons  in  Oraliaao's  conversation,  or  in  Mr. 
Brougham's  seven  hours  speech  on  the  law, 
*^  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
busheb  of  chaff;  yon  shall  seek  all  day  era 
you  find  them,  and  wh^  you  find  them,  they 
are  not  worth  the  search  «'*  but  of  a  troth  their 
excellence  is  only  to  be  found.  '^  Sparsim,** 
as  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  would  lay ;  and 
were  these  works  to  undergo  such  a  process  of 
evaporation,  as  would  leave  behind  all  the 
henvy  and  usdess  matter,  we  apprehend  that 
iWmidable  quartos  would  frequently  afford, 
upon  distillation,  no  more  than  nice  little 
duodecimos  of  pure  spirit :  a  few  extracts 
aasily  comprising  the  whole  marrow  of  such 


Now  whence,  as  we  before  said,  arisea  this 
dtffliaivcMss.  Various  causes  offer  themselves 
to  oar  attention.  First,  it  mav  be  that  at 
Utcratore  is  frequently  paid  for,  like  linen,  by 
the  yard,  the  quantity  becomes  more  an  ob* 
jest  to  the  manufkctuier  than  the  quality  i 
yet -this  reason  savours  of  merchandise,  and 
laeketh  charity,  whcrelbre  we  pursue  it  no 
Ibrther^  AgiJn,  it  may  be,  that  authors  sup. 
pssc'that  the  human-  mind,  like  the  animal 
stomach  is  not  fitted  for  highly  concentrated 
ibod,  and  that  a  quantity  of  non-nutritive 
matter  must  be  supplied,  along  with  die  pure 
talent,  in  order  to  fit  theYnind  for  its  d^ges- 
tkm,  even  as  some  philosophers  say,  the 
stomadi  of  the  horse  must  be  distended  with 
hay,  before  it  csn  act  with  healthy  activity 
upon  his  feed  of  oats.  There  is  more  of 
philosophy  and  of  benevolence  ha  this  reason, 
uHhidi  two  things  so  generally  adorn  the  dia- 
raeter  of  voluminous  writers,  that,  doubtless, 
die  cffeet  of  which  we  speak  may,  with  more 
propriety,  be  assigned  to  a  cause  wherein 
they  predominate,  than  to  that  first  men* 
tioned« 

But,  thirdly,  perhaps  writers  make  their 
works  long,  because,  like  the  excellent 
Pkscal,  they  have  net  time  to  make  them 
ahorter.  It  is  not  every  one,  that,  like  the 
author  of  Lacon,  can  afford  to  spend  his 
days  in  condensing  volumes  of  thoughts  into 
pages,  and  pages  Into  psrsgraphs.  This  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  worthy  of  grave  consider. 
ation.  For  onnelf,  we  are  apt,  like  his  ho< 
nour,  the  present  Masterof  the  Rolls,  to  come 
to  a^tompt  decision  ^would  that  we  could 
alirayi  decide  as  soundly  I),  and  therefore  wc^ 
withdttt  hieslt&tlon,  recommend  a  partnership 
ooneern,  between  authors  and  those  of  the 
critical  fraternity,  who  are  cunning  in  the 
art  of  making  extracts.  Those  gentiemen 
might  ■•  "well  operate  beface  as  aftsr  publica- 
tta^  ia^earvi  nut  «he  «hoio»  aiontliftoDi » 


U&-  with  the  same  dexterity  <hat  they  ex^ 
erase  afUr  the  publisher  has  clothed  the  masa 
of  words  with  sheeU  and  boards,  and  given 
its  heavy  nothings  a  local  habitation  i«ul  a 
name.  But,  then,  what  would  we  do  for 
ponderous  aew  books  to  adaen  our.libBaries 
withal  ?  What  would  become  of  the  papers 
Hiakera,  the  printers,  the  printers*  devils,  the 
ootrcctors,  the  stitchers,  the  binders,  and 
Lord  knows  how  many  more  ?  And,  above 
all,  what  wouM  beaome  of  the  Reviewers  ? 
Alas  *  how  dangcKHis  is  innovation  upon  an- 
eatablished  system,  even  where  improvement 
la  most  evident  •*—^ibiciinMNNr«  Jlfi^offifie.   ' 


LIFE   AND    VOYAGES   OF    CO- 
LUMBUS.* 

fFffm  the  EdMbwTffth  Review^  No.  XCV.  J 

CHAPTER  L 
Tbs  memorable  discovery  of  Columbus  4s 
the  greatest  event  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
It  is  an  event  which  can  never  sink  into  in* 
significance,  or  oblivion,  but  on  the  contrary 
wfll  probably  excite  more  interest  with  every 
succeeding  generation  till  the  very  end  of 
the  world.  ^*  This  discovery  of  Columbus 
ia  not  one  of  those  over  which  a  fortunate 
dumce  may  daim  her  dominion.  It  was  no 
wandering  mariner  driven  by  gsles,  or  swept 
by  currents  on  an  unknown,  or  unlooked  for 
shore ;  no  adventurer  roaminff  abroad  through 
curionty  or  love  of  spdl,  whose  success  the 
historian  ia  called  upon  to  commemorate. 
Columbus  had  formed  in  his  own  mind^ 
through  years  of  observation,  reflection  and 
study,  a  theory  of  the  general  structure  of 
the  sarikce  of  the  earth.  One  which,  though 
darkly  prefigured  in  the  speculations  oC 
ancient  science,  though  mingled  occasionally 
in  the  dreams  of  poets  and  philosophers,  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dis* 
credited,  and  ridiculed,  and  even  considered 
as  a  religious  heresy.  He  went  a  suppliant 
from  court  to  court ;  from  nation  to  nation,, 
soliciting  the  paltry  means  which  were  ne« 
cessary  to  put  to  the  test  his  simple,  yet  sub. 
lime  hypothesis.  No  circumstance  can  prove 
Boorestionglythe  feelings  ofhiscontemporaries« 
on  thd  dai^  nature  of  his  attempt,  than  the 
Aict,  that  the  opinions  of  Columbus  werQ 
never  concaeled,  nor  veiled.  He  openly 
avowed  and  discussed  his  theory,  in  the, 
circles  of  experienced  navigators,  in  the 
oamps  of  ambitious  and  enterprising  soldicni 
in  the  councils  of  the  leaned  and  the  wise;. 
he  oonesponded  with  men  of  science, 
he  made  applications  to  different  govenw 
meats  for  assbtance  to  prosecnte  his  pro- 
jected discoveries,  and  yet,  during  a  space  of 
eighteen  years,  no  individual,  no. govern* 
meat  was  found  adventurous  enough  to 
-  *  '•  Llfs  end  V*ytgcs  of  Chfitlaptaer  Calumbat. 
By  ¥^thiefton  IrviHg.** 
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undertake  w'ith  their  n&eans,  so  haz&rdous  on 
coterpriae." 

Calumbus  wa»  born  at  Genoa,  in  the  year 
143$,  or  1436.  His  early  education  was 
very  Umited,  and  his  youth  waa  passed 
chiefly  at  sea,  o(  which  he  was  always  pas- 
sionately fond. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  his  per- 
son, at  the  time  he  first  offered  his  services  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal.  It  is  fitxnished 
by  hia  sou  Fernando,  and. others  of  his  con- 
temporaries. '^  He  was  tall  of  suture,  well 
formed,  muscular,  and  of  an  elevated  and 
dignified  demeanour,  llis  visage  was  long, 
and  neither  full  nor  meagre ;  his  complexion 
fidr  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to  ruddy  ;  his 
nose  aquiline;  his  cheek-bones  were  rather 
high,  his  eyes  light  gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle ; 
his  whole  countenance  had  an  air  of  autho- 
^ty.  His  l)airy  in  his  youthful  dajrs,  was  of 
a  light  colour;  but  care  and  trouble,  accord- 
ing to  Las  Casqs,  soon  turned  it  giay,  and  at 
thirty  jrears  of  age  it  was  quite  white.  He 
was  moderate  and  simple  in  diet  and  apparel, 
eloquent  in  discourse,  engaging  and  affable 
with  strangers,  and  of  an  amiableness  and 
auavity  in  domestic  life,  that  strongly  at- 
tached his  household  to  his  person.  Hia 
temper  was  naturally  irritable ;  but  he  sub- 
dued it  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit, 
importing  himself  with  a  courteous  and 
gentle  gravi^,  and  never  indulging  in  any 
intemperance  of  language.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  observing  rigorously  the 
fasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  nor  did 
his  piety  consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook 
of  Uiat  lofty  and  solemn  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  whole  character  was  strongly  tinc- 
tured." 

The  proud  and  ardent  Columbus,  after 
encountering  in  every  form  the  discourage- 
ments of  withering  poverty,  insulting  n^- 
lect,  and  taunting  ridicule,  at  length,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  prevailed  with 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  supply  him  with 
three  little  ships,  to  achieve  for  them  the 
dominion  of  a  world  I  Mr.  Irving  very 
fltikingly  remarks  :— 

'^  After  the  great  difficulties  made  by 
▼arious  courts  in  furnishing  this  expedition, 
it  is  surprising  how  inconsiderable  an  arma- 
ment was  required.  It  is  evident  that  Co- 
lumbus had  reduced  his  requisitions  to  the 
narrowest  limits,  lest  any  great  expense 
should  cause  impediment.  Three  small 
tessels  were  apparently  all  that  he  requested. 
Two  of  them  were  light  barques,  called  cara- 
vels, not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft 
of  more  modem  days.  Representations  of 
this  class  of  vessels  exist  in  old  prints  and 
paintings.  They  are  delineated  as  open^  and 
without  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up 
high  at  the  prow  and  stem,  with  forecastles 
And  cabins  for  the  accommodation  of.  the 
crew.  Peter  Martyr,  the  learned  contempo- 
rary of  Colombas,  mys  th«t  only  one  of  the 


three  vessels  .was  decked.  The  smaUncss  of 
the  vessels  was  considered  an  advantage  by 
Columbus,  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  en- 
abling him  to  run  close  to  the  sl^ores,  and  to 
enter  shallow  rivers  and  harbours.  In  his 
third  voyage,  when  coasting  the  gulf  of 
Paria,  he  complained  of  the  size  of  his  ship, 
being  nearly  a  hundred  tons  burden.  But 
that  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  into 
unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken  in 
vessels  without  decks,  and  that  they  ^ould 
live  through  the  violent  tempests  by  which 
they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  a«iong 
the  singular  circumstances  of  those  daring 
voyages." 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August, 
1492,  that  the  bold  adventurer  sailed  forth, 
with  the  earliest  dawn,  from  the  little  port  of 
Pales,  on  his  magnificent  expedition. 

As  a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  Mr.  Irving 
informs  us,  ht  had  prepared  ^^  a  map,  or 
chart,  improved  upon  that  sent  him  by  Paelo 
Toscanelli.'  Neither  of  these  now  exist,  but 
the  globe,  or  planisphere,  finished  by  i\Iartin 
Behem  in  this  year  of  the  admiral*s  first 
voyage,  is  still  extant,  and  ftimishes  an  ides 
of  wiiat  the  chart  of  Columbus  must  have 
been.  It  exhibits  the  coasts  of  £urope  and 
Africa,  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the 
end  of  Guinea,  and  opposite  to  tliem,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atkntic,  tlve  extremity  of 
Asia,  or  as  it  was  termed,  India.  Between 
them  is  placed  the  udand  of  Cipango  (or 
Japan),  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay 
fifteen  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Asia' 
tic  coast.  In  his  computations  Coluiubus 
advanced  this  island  about  a  thousand 
leagues  too  much  to  the  east,  supposing  it 
to  lie  in  the  situation  of  Florida,  and  at  this 
island  he  hoped  first  to  arrive." 

We  pass  over  the  known  incidents  of  this 
celebrated  voyage,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
extracting  Mr.  Irving't  account  of  iu  fortu- 
Bate  conclusion. 

''*'  For  three  days  they  Qtood  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  further  they  went  the  more 
frequent  and  encouraging  were  the  sigps  of 
land.  Flights  of  small  birds  of  various 
colours,  some  of  them  such  as  sing  ^n  the 
fields,  came  flying  about  the  ships,  and  then 
continued  towards  the  south-west,  and  others 
were  heard  also  flying  by  in  the  night. 
Tunny.fish  played  about  the  smootji  sea, 
and  a  heron,  a  pelican,  and  a  duck,  were 
seen,  all  bound  in  the  same  direGtioi>.  The 
herbsge  which  floated  by  the  ships  was  frei^ 
and  green^  as  if  recently  from  land,  and  the 
air,  Columbus  observes,  was  sweet  and  fra- 
grant as  April  breezes  in  Seville. 

^*'  All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by 
the  crews  as  so  many  delusions,  beguiling 
them  on  to  destmction;  and  when  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  they  beheld  the  ,sun 
go  down  upon  a  shoreless  horizon,  they  bfoke 
forth  into  clamorous  turbulence.  F^ftu- 
natdy,  however,  the  manifestations  of  neigh- 
hoaxing  land  wen  such  on  the  following  day 
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ju  DO  longer  to  admit  a  doubt  Betides  a 
^oantity  of  fresh  weed&,  such  as  grow  in 
'rivers,  they  saw  a  green  fish  of  a  Idnd  which 
kecm  about  rocks  ;  then  a  branch  of  thorn 
witn  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated 
from  the  tree,  floated  by  them:  then  they 
pteked  op  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above 
idl,  a  suff  artificially  carved.  All  gloom 
and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  sanguine  ex- 
pectation ;  and  tluoughout  the  day  each  one 
was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being 
.the  first  to  discover  the  lons-sought-for  land. 

**  The  breeie  had  been  fresh  all  dav,  with 
'more  sea 'than  usual,  and  they  had  made 
great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had  stood 
again  to  Uie  wast,  and  were  ploughing  the 
wavesatarapidrate,  thePinUkeepiiigthelead, 
from  her  superior  sailing.  The  greatest  ani- 
.mation  prevailed  l!hroagbout  the  shipH ;  not 
an  eye  was  dosed  that  night.  As  the  even- 
ing darkenad,  Columbus  took  his  sUtion  on 
the  top  gi  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high 
poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he  might  caxry 
ft  cheerful  and  confident  countenance  during 
the  day,  it  was  to  him  a  time  of  the  most 
jiain&i  anxiety;  and  now,  when  he  was 
wrapped  from  observation  by  the  shades  of 
night,  he  mainuined  an  intense  and  unre- 
mitting watch,  ranging  his  eye  along  the 
dusky  horixon,  in  search  of  the  most  vague 
indiotioos  of  land.  Suddenly,  about  ten 
o*clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glim- 
mering at  a  distance  I  Fearing  that  his  eaocr 
hopes  mig^t  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro 
Outierres,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed- 
dumber,  and  inquired  whether  be  saw  a 
Ji^t  in  that  direction ;  the  latter  replied  in 
iSe  afllrmative.  Columbus,  yet  doubtful 
whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of  the 
lancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanches  of  Segovia, 
•nd.fluide  the  same  inquiry.  By  the  time  the 
Jatter  had  ascended  the  round-house,  the 
light  had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or 
twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  passing 
gleams ;  as  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a 
Uierman,  ^ins  and  sinking  with  the  waves; 
'or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore, 
.Wne  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to 
JboDse.  So.  transient  and  uncertain  were 
jthfse  gleams,  that  few  attached  any  Impor- 
^tance  to  than ;  Columbus,  however,  con- 
sidered them  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and 
'moreover,  that  the  land  was  inhabited. 

^  They  continued  their  course  until  two 
j/n  the  morning,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pinu 
gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de 
Triana;  but  the  reward  was  afierwards  ad- 
judged to  the  admiral,  for  having  previously 
peiceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now  dearly 
^IM^  about  two  leagues  distant ;  whereupon 
,.tbey  took  in  sail  and  lay  to,  waiting  im- 
^panently  for  the  df  wn. 

**  The  tjuiughu  and  feelings  of  Columbus 
in  tWs  lltde  mce  of  time  must  have  been 
jwRultuotts  and  intense.    At  length,  in  spite 
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of  eveiT  difliculty  and  danger,  he  had  •49eoro- 
plished  his  object.  The  great  mysterr  of 
the  ocean  was  revealed;  his  theory,  which 
had  been  the  scoff  of  ssges,  was  triumj^wntly 
esublished;  he  had  secured  to  himsdf  a 
gbry  which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world 
itself. 

^^  It  is  difficult  even  for  the  imaginati*  to 
eoncdve  the  fedings  of  such  a  man  at  the 
moment  of  so  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a 
bewildering  crowd  of  conjectures  must  have 
thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to  the  land  whidi 
lay  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  That 
it  was  fruitful  was  evident,  from  the  vtte- 
tobies  which  floated  from  ito  dioies.  He 
thought,  too,  that  he  percdved  in  the  balmy 
air  the  fragrance  of  aromatic  groves.  The 
moving  li^t  which  he  had  bdidd,  had 
proved  that  it  was  the  residence  of  man.  But 
what  were  iu  inhabitants  ?  Were  they  like 
those  of  die  other  parts  o(  the  globe ;  or  were 
they  some  strange  and  monstrous  race,  sudi 
as  the  imagination  in  those  times  was  prone 
to  give  to  dl  remote  and  unknown  regions  ? 
Had  he  come  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the 
Indian  sea  ;  or  was  this  the  famed  Cipaogo 
for  Japan)  iuelf,  the  object  of  his  golden 
fandes?  A  thousand  speculations  of  the 
kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with 
his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to 
pass  away :  wondering  wheth^  the  morning 
light  would  reved  a  savage  wilderness,  or 
dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  ^ftterins  fanes, 
and  gilded  dties,  and  all  the  splendour  of 
orientd  civilization.*' 

The  land  to  which  he  was  thus  triump> 
phantly  borne  was  the  idsnd  of  San  Sdvador, 
since  called  Cat  Island,  by  the  English; 
and  at  an  early  dawn  he  landed  with  a  great 
company,  splendidly  armed  and  atUred,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  rojd  standttd  of 
Castile. 

^^  As  they  approached  the  shores,  they 
were  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  ample 
forests,  which  in  those  climates  have  jextra- 
oidinary  beauty  of  vegetotion.  They  behdd 
fruiu  of  tempting  hue,  but  unknown  kind, 
growing  •mong  the  Uees  which  overhung 
the  diores.  The  purity  and  suavity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  crystd  transparency  of  the 
seas  which  bathe  U&ese  islands,  give  them  a 
wonderful  beauty,  and  must  have  had  their 
effect  upon  the  susoratible  feelings  of  Colum* 
bus.  rio  sooner  did  he  land,  than  he  threw 
himsdf  upon  his  knees,  kissed  the  earA, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of 
joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest, 
whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the 
same  feelings  of  gratitude." 

^'  The  natives  of  the  idand,  when,  at  die 
dawn  of  day,  they  had  behdd  the  ships, 
with  their  sdls  set,  hovering  on  their  coast, 
had  suppteed  them  some  monsters  which 
bad  issued  from  the  deep  during  the  night 
'They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched 
Uieir  movements  with  awfril  anxiety.    Their 
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Teerlng  aboat,  apparently  without  effort ;  thfe 
shifting  and  furling  of  their  Mils,  resembling 
hiioe  wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the 
shore,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings,  clad 
in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various 
colours,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in 
afiiig)it  to  their  woods.  Finding,  however, 
that  there  wae  no  attempt  to  pursue  nor  molest 
them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  tneir 
terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with 
great  awe ;  frequently  prostrating  themselves 
,on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration. 
During^  the  ceremonies  of  teking  possession, 
they  remained  gazing  in  timid  admiration 
at  the  complexion,  tibe  beards,  the  shining 
armour,  and  splendid  dress,  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  at- 
tention, from  his  commanding  height,  his  air 
of  •  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the 
deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his  com- 
panions;  all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be 
the  commander.  When  they  had  still  fur* 
ther  recovered  fVom  their  fears,  'they  ap. 
proached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beards, 
and  examined  their  hands  and  faces,  admir- 
ing  thdr  whiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with 
their  sin^plicity,  their  gentleness,  and  the 
confidence  they  reposed  m  beings  who  must 
have  appeared  to  them  so  strange  and  formid. 
able,  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect 
acquiescence.  The  wondering  savages  were 
won  by  this  benignity ;  they  now  supposed 
that  tbe  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal 
firmament  which  bounded  their  horizon,  or 
that  they  had  descended  fit>m  above  on  their 
ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvellous 
beings  were  inhabitants  of  the  skies." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  journal 
of  the  great  discoverer,  than  his  extraordi- 
nary  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  charms  of  tbe  dimate,  of  this  new 
wotld. 

'*  *  I  know  not,'  says  he,  *  where  first  to 

J  nor  are  my  eyes  ever  weary  of  gating  on 
be  beautiful  vndure.'  At  die  south-west 
end  of  the  island  he  found  fine  lakes  of 
fresh-water,  overhung  with  groves,  and  sur- 
rounded by  banks  covered  with  herbage. 
Here  he  ordered  all  the  casks  of  the  ships  to 
be  filled.  *  Here  are  large  lakes,*  says  he,  in 
his  journal,  *  and  the  groves  about  them  are 
-marvellous^  and  here  and  In  all  the  island 
every  thing  is  green,  and  the  herbage  as  in 
Apra  in  Andalusia.*" 

On  his  arrival  at  Cuba,  he  is  transported 
With  admiration. 

*^  Afi  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he 
was  struck  with  its  magnitude,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  features ;  its  high  and  airy 
mountains,  which  reminded  him  of  those  of 
•  Sicily ;  its  fertile  valleys,  and  long  sweeping 
plait^s,  watered  by  noue  riven ;  its  stately 
forests ;  its  bold  promontories  and  stretching 
headlands,  which  melted  away  into  tbe  re- 
•motcst  distance.  He  anchored  in  a  bcantifal 


S' 


river,  free  fh>m  rocks  or  shoals,  of  tran^» 
parent  water,  its  banks  overhung  with  treeir. 
Here,  landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana,  in 
honour  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the 
name  of  San  Salvador. 

^*  Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for 
some  distance  up  the  river,  more  and  mora 
enchanted  Ifith  the  beauty  of  tbe  country. 
The  forests  which  covered  each  t>ank  were  of 
high  and  wide-spreading  trees ;  some  bearing 
-fruits,  others  flowers,  while  in  some,  both 
firuit  and  flower  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a 
perpetual  round  of  fisrtility :  among  them 
were  many  pahns,  but  diilferent  from  those  of 
Spain  and  Afirica ;  with  the  great  leaves  of 
these,  the  natives  thatched  their  cabins. 

^*  The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Co- 
lumbus on  the  heauty  ^  the  scenery  wera 
warranted  by  the  kind  of  scenery  he  was  be> 
holding.  There  is  a  wonderful  splendour, 
variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the  vegetation  of 
those  quick  and  ardent  climates.  The  ver- 
dure  of  the  groves,  and  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  and  blossoms,  derive  a  vividness  to 
the  eye  fVom  the  transparent  purity  of  the 
air,  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the  azure  hea- 
vens. The  forests,  too,  are  full  of  fife, 
swarming  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Painted*  varieties  of  parrots,  and  wo^- 
peckeiB,  create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of 
the  grove,  and  humming-birds  rove  from 
flower  to  flower,  resembUng,  as  has  well 
been  said,  animated  particles  of  a  rainbow. 
The  scarlet  flamingos,  too,  seen  sometimes 
tluough  an  opening  of  a  fbrest  in  a  distant 
savannah,  have  the  appearance  of  soIdid:t 
drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  advanced 
scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of  approach- 
ing danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beauti^  part 
of  animated  nature  the  various  tribes  of 
insects  that  people  every  plant,  displaying 
brilliant  coats  of  mail,  which  sparkle  to  tha 
eye  like  precious  gems. 

**•  Such  is  the  splendour  of  animal  and 
vegetable  creation  in  tliese  tropical  climates, 
where  an  ardent  son  hnparts,  in  a  manned, 
his  own  lustre  to  every  object,  and  quickens 
nature  into  exuberant  fecundity.  Columbua 
beheld  every  thing  around  him  with  the  en» 
amoured  and  exulting  eye  of  a  discoverer, 
where  triumph  mingles  with  admiration; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  rapturous 
state  of  his  feelings,  while  thus  exploring 
the  charmi  of  a  virgin  world,  won  by  hit 
enterprise  and  valour." 

Hispaniola  was  still  more  enchanting. 

^*  In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics,  objects  are  descried  at  a  great  dis^ 
tanee,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  and  serenity 
of  the  deep  blue  sky,  gave  a  magical  effect 
to  the  scenery.  Under  these  advantnges,  die 
beautiful  island  of  Hayti  revealed  itself  to 
the  eye  as  th^  approached.  Its  mountains 
were  higher  and  more  r6cky  than  those  of 
tha  other  islands  ;    but   the  roekii  rtcrti 
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"themielYetf  from  $moti^  rich  fincsts.  The 
mountains  swept  down  into  luzuiiant  plains 
ttnd  green  savannahs,  while  the  appearance  of 
euhivated  fields,  widi  the  numerous  fires  at 
night,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  which  rose 
in  various  parts  hy  day,  all  showed  it  to  he 
populous.  It  rose  before  them  in  all  the 
-splendour  of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the 
moftt  beautiful  islands  in  the  world,  and 
doomed  to  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate." 

The  first  intenriev  with  the  friendly 
-cacique  Ouacanagari,  as  well  as  his  generous 
-attentions  on  the  wreck  of  one  of  their  ves- 
■ds,  are  described  with  great  beauty.  But 
we  can  only  find  room  lor  the  concluding 
iwrtofiu 

^*'  The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cadqnr, 
the  ffentleness  of  his  people,  Uie  quantities  of 
gold  whidi  were  dsily  brought  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  veriest  trifles,  and  the  in- 
formation continually  received  of  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  bosom  of  this  beautifttl  island, 
•11  contributed  to  console  the  adnural  for  the 
misfortune  he  had  sufiered. 

**  The  sh%>wrecked  crew  also,  living  on 
shores  and  mingllbf  freely  with  the  natives, 
becune  fasdnailed  with  their  easy  and  idle 
mode  of  life.  Exempted  by  their  simplicity 
tntn  the  painfril  caret  and  toils  which  civi- 
lised man  inflicts  upon  himself  by  his  many 
artificial  waata,  the  existence  of  these  islanders 
seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant 
^ream.  They  disquieted  themselves  about 
nothing.  A  few  fields,  cultivated  almost 
without  labour,  furnished  the  roots  and  vege« 
tables  which  formed  a  great  part  of  their  diet. 
Their  rivers  and  coasts  abounded  with  fish  ; 
their  trees  were  laden  with  fruits  of  golden  or 
blushing  hue,  and  heightened  by  a  tropical 
sun  to  delicious  flavour  and  fragrance.  Soft- 
ened by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  a  great  part 
of  thrir  day  was  passed  in  indolent  repose, 
in  that  luxury  of  sensation  inspired  by  a  se- 
rene sky  and  voluptuous  climate ;  and  in 
the  evenings  they  danced  in  their  fragrant 
groves,  to  their  national  songs  or  the  rude 
sound  of  their  sylvan  drums. 

*^  Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of 
these  simple  people ;  which,  if  it  had  not  the 
great  scope  of  enjoyment,  nor  the  high  sea- 
soned  poignancy  of  pleasure,  which  attend 
dvilizatioo,  was  certainly  destitute  of  most 
of  iu  artificial  miseries-*' 

No  savages  certainly  ever  were  so  engsging 
and  loveable  as  those  of  HispanioU.  Af- 
fectionate, sociable,  and  without  cunning, 
snlknaess,  inconstancy,  or  any  of  the  savage 
▼Ices,  but  an  avevsion  from  toU,  which  their 
happy  climate  at  once  inspired  and  rendered 
innoxious,  they  seem  to  nave  passed  their 
days  in  a  blissfrd  ignorance  of  all  that  human 
'fntellect  has  contrived  for  human  misery, 
and  almost  to  have  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  the  doom  that  followed  man*s  first  un- 
hallowed appetite  for  knowledge  of  good  and 
ariL     It  is  apjialling  to  diink  with  what 


tremendous  rapidity  the  whole  of  these  happy 
races  were  swept  away  !  How  soon,  after  we 
feet  of  dviiized  ChritHans  had  touched  their 
shores,  those  shores  were  desolate,  or  filled 
only  with  mourning  !  How  soon,  how  fright* 
fully  soon,  the  swarming  myriads  of  idle 
light-hearted  creatures,  who  came  trooping 
from  their  fragrant  woods  to  receive  them  wiu 
smiles  of  weloome,  and  gestures  of  worship, 
and  whose  songs  and  shoutings  first  hailed 
them  so  sweetly  over  their  irnh  and  sunny 
bays,  were  plunged,  by  the  hands  of  those 
fatal  visitants,  hito  all  the  agonies  of  de« 
■pair ! — how  soon  released  from  them  by  a 
bloody  extermination !  It  humbles,  and 
almost  crushes  the  heart,  even  at  this  dis« 
tance  of  time,  to  think  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
brought  about  by  such  instruments.  The 
learned,  the  educated,  the  refined,  the  cham« 
pions  of  chivalry,  Uie  messengers  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  come  to  the  land  of  the 
ignorant,  the  savage,  and  the  heathen.  They 
find  them  docile  in  their  ignorsnoe,  submisrive 
in  their  rudeness,  and  grateftJ  and  affee- 
tionate  in  thehr  darkness,  and  the  result  of 
the  mission  is  mutual  corruption,  misery, 
desolation!  The  experience  or  remorse  ii 
four  centmries  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
piate the  crime,  or  to  reverse  the  speU. 
lliose  once  smiling  and  swarming  shores  are 
still  silent  and  mouxnfrJ,  or  resound  only  to 
the  groans  of  the  slave  and  the  lash  of  the 
slave  driver— or  to  the  strange  industry  of 
another  race,  dragged  by  a  yet  deeper  guUt 
from  a  distant  Lmd,  and  now  calmly  esta- 
blishing  themselves  on  the  gravea  of  their 


t  was  from  a  scene  of  enchantmeot  and 
promise,  as  yet  unclouded  by  any  shadow  of 
animosi^  or  distrust,  that  Columbus,  with, 
out  one  drop  of  blood  on  his  hands,  or  one 
stain  of  cruelty  or  oppression  on  his  con- 
science, set  sail  on  his  return  to  Europe 
with  the  proud  tidings  of  his  discovery. 

^^  The  fame  of  it  had  resounded  tmough- 
out  the  nations,  and  as  his  route  lay  through 
several  of  the  finest  and  most  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  his  journey  appeared  like 
the  progress  of  a  sovereign.  Wherever  he 
passed,  the  surrounding  country  poured  forth 
its  inhabitants,  who  lined  the  road  and 
thronged  the  villages.  In  the  large  towns, 
the  streets,  windows,  and  balconies,  were 
filled  with  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air 
with  acclamations.  His  journey  was  con- 
tinually  impeded  by  the  multitude  pressing 
to  gain  a  sight  of  him  and  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  rensrded  with  as  much  astonish- 
ment  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of  another 
planet.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
craving  curiosity  which  assailed  himself  and 
his  attendants  ateverystage  with  innnmeram« 
questions;  popular  rumour,  as  usual,  had 
exaggerated  the  truth,  and  had  filled  the 
newlv-found  country  with  all  kinds  of 
wonders* 
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^*  It  WM  aboiat  the  middle  of  ApiU  that 
Colambiu  arrived  at  Baxcelooa,  wheee  every 
prqiaratioii  had  been  made  to  give  him  a 
aolemn  and  magnificent  xeeeptkm.  The 
beauty  aod  aennity  of  the  weather  in  that 
genial  seaaon  and  fiivoured  climate,  contri- 
buted to  give  splendour  to  this  memorable 
ceremony.  As  be  drew  near  the  place,  many 
of  the  more  youthful  courtiers,  and  hidalgoe 
of  gallant  boring,  together  with  a  vast  con« 
tourse  of  the  populace,  eame  forth  to  meet 
and  welcome  him.  His  entrance  into  this 
noble  ci^  has  been  compared  jto  one  of  those 
Iriumpba  which  the  Roniana  were  accustomed 
to  decree  to  oohquerors.  First,  were  paraded 
the  Indians,  painted  according  to  theic  sa^ 
vage  finhion,  and  decorated  with  their  na^ 
tioaal  ornaments  of  gold.  After  these  were 
borne  various  kinds  of  live  parrots,  together 
with  stuffed  birds  and  animals  of  unknown 
species,  -and  are  plants,  supposed  to.be  of 
precious  qnalitiss;  while  great  care  was 
taken  to  make  «  eonspicuous  display  of  In- 
dian coronets,  bracelets,-  and  other  deeorations 
bf  gold,  which  mig^t  give  an  idea  of  the 
wenlth^fthenewly-diseoveredrsgians.  Aiker 
Uiia^  followed  Golinnbua  on  hors^faaok,.  sur» 
lOimded'by  a  brilHsnt  cavalcade  of  Spanish 
chivalry.  *  Tfaa  streets  were  almost  iapas<> 
sable  4rom  the  oountlessiniultttude';  the  win- 
dows and  balconies  were  crowded  with. the 
Uix  ;  the -very  rooft'Wtre  oovcsed  with  specta- 
'tors.  It  seemed  as  if  the  pnUto  eye  eould 
Hot  be  sated  with  gasing  on  these  tropUes  of 
an  unknown  world;  or  on  tfaa  remarkable 
maiLbywIiomltliadteeadiseovaedi  There 
was  a  sublimity  in  this  event  that^minaled  a 
aolenm  ibeUng  witk^the  publie  joy.  U  mn» 
knked  upon  as  a  wast  and  signal  ^spensalte 
•f  piovidcnee,  in  rewstd  lor  ibt  piety  of  the 
■lonsschs;  and  the  mkjestie  and  ▼enerabk 
appearance  of  the  disooverer,  so  different  fm 
ifae  joutk  and  buoyancy  that*  are  generaBy 
expected  ftom  raving  'enterprise,  seemed  in 
fcnmony  with  the  grimdenr  and  dignity  of  his 
achievement. 

•  **•  To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and 
distinetioo,  the  sovereigns  had  ordered  thehr 
throne  to  be  placed  in  pnblio,  under  a-  rich 
«aaopv  of  bneade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and 
<eplenaid  ssloon.  Here  the  king  and  queen 
^waited  his  arrival,  seated  in  state,  with  the 
princes  Juan  beside  them,  and  attended  by 
the  dignilsries  of  their  6>urt,  and  the  prin- 
aipal  nobility  of  Castile,  Valentin,  Catalonhs 
and  Aingon»  all  impatient  to  behold  the 
man  who  had  oonlerred  so  incalculable  a  b^ 
nefit  upon  the  nation.  At  length  Columbus 
antered  tho  hall,  surrounded  by  a  brilliast 
crowd  of  capias,  amcmg  wbom«  says  Lsa 
Casas,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  stately. and 
eommandiog.pesMn^  which,  with  his  counte- 
nance, rendered  venerable  by  his  gray  hair«^ 
gave  Idm  the  august  appearance  of  a  senator 
«f  Rome  ;  a  modiat  smpe  Jilted  up  his  foa- 
Surssy  showhig  that  he  enjoyed  the  slate  and 


"^gkvy  in  which  he  fame;  and  vcftahily  An- 
Ching  could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind 
influied  by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious 
of  having  greatly  deserved,  thsn  these  testi- 
monials of  the  sdmiration  and  gratitude  of  a 
nation,  or  rather  of  a  world.  As  Columbus 
approached,  the  sovereigns  rose,  as  if  re- 
ceiving a  person  of  the  highest  rank.  Bend- 
ing hli  knees,  he  requested  (o  kiss  their 
hands ;  but  there  was  some  hesltatiop  on  the 
part\>f  thciz  majesties  to  permit  this  act  of 
vassalage.  Rfining  him  in  the  most  gia- 
£ious  manner,  they  ordered  him  to  jeat  him- 
self in  ^eir  presence;  a  rare  honour  in  this 
jwoud  and  punctilious  cpurt.** 

We  pass  over  the  melancholy  /itory  of  the 
ruined  fort,  add  murdered  garrison  (%t  Cuba), 
to  which  our  adTentuxer  retuznedon  his  second 
jwyage ;  and  of  the  fiistjlisvnsions  that  brake 
out  in  his  now  increasing  colony-;  hut  mnst 
pause  for  a.mement  to  aceonipany  him  on  hip 
fint  msrch,  at  the  head  of  409.ssined  fol- 
lowers,  into  the  interior  of  the  sownti^^  and 
to  the  mountain  region  of  espested  geld.  Ftv 
two-dAys  the  party  prooseded  up  thebanbs  of 
fk  stresDU  which  seemed  ^  last  to  lose  iiedf 
in  s  navow  and  rook/  xtcesa. 

^'  On  the  following  day,  the  aimy  toiled 
Ap  this  steep  deOle,  and  atsired  where  the 
gorge  Of  the  mountain  opened  into  the  in- 
terior, ^ere  a  kmd  of  pvomiso  suddenly 
bunt  upon  their  new.  It  was  the. same  gio- 
rioua  prospect  whieh  had  ddighted  Ojeda 
and  his  companians.  Below  lay  a  vast  and 
delioioiis  pUdn,  painted  and  enamtfilled,  as  it 
were,  with  all  the  rich  variety  of  titipioai  v». 
getatioa.  The  Spaniaida  gaaad  .iriih  rapture 
upon  this  soft  roluptuous  country,  whM 
•eemed  to  realise  their  ideas  of  a  lertestital 
paradise;  and  Oolumbus,  stniek  with  its 
^•st  extent,  gave  it  the  tiame  of  the  Vegs 
Keal,  or  Royal  Plain. 

*^  Having  accomplished  the  purposes  df 
his  reridence  in  the  Vega,  Celuo^us,  at  the 
«nd  of  a  few  days,  took  leave  of  ks  hospitabfe 
inbahitanta,  and  reanmed  his  march. for  ihe 
harbour,  returning  with  his  fittle  army 
through  the  lofty  and  rugged  gorge  oftlus 
mountains  called  the  pass  of  the  Ridalgoi. 
As  we  accompany  him  in  imagination  over 
the  rocky  hei^t,  ixom  whence  the  Vega  first 
l»oke,  upon  the  eye  of  the  Europeans,  we 
cannot  help  pausing  to  cast  back  a. look  .<|f 
mingled  pity  and  amniration  oyer  this.beau- 
iifol  but  devoted  region.  The  dream  of  nar 
tuml  liberty,  of  igmnant  content,  md  loiteiN 
ing  idleness,  was  as  yet  unbroken,  but  the 
•fiat  had  gone  forUn;  the  white. man  had 
.penetrated  into  the  land;  avarice,  and  pride, 
and  ambition,  and  pining  care,  and  sordid 
labour,  were  soon  to  ibUoir,  and  the  indolent 
j»sradise  of  the  Jadiw  to  disi^ipear  for 
ever  I" 
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Tub  insoleot  license  of  the  Spaniard^  mid 
lihfl  laborious  searches  for  gold  which  tfaef 
imposed  od  the  natives,  hsA  at  last  oyer* 
Qome  their  original  feelings  of  veneration ; 
and,  tmstmg  to  their  vast  superiority  in 
ifUinbers,  they  ventured  to  make  war  on 
their  heaven-descended  visitants.  The  re- 
sult was  unresisted  carnage  and  hopeless 
aubmission.  A  tax  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  du0t  was  imposed  on  all  the  districts 
that  affbrded  that  substance,  and  of  certaha, 
quantities  of  cotton  and  of  grain  on  all  the 
others — and  various  fortresses  were  erected, 
and  garrisons  sutioned,  to  assist  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tribute. 

"  In  this  way,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  **  was 
theyokeof  servitude  filed  upon  the  isUnd  (St. 
Domingo),  and  ita  thraldrom  effectually  en- 
«|ired.  Deep  despair  now  fell  upon  the  na- 
tives, when  they  found  a  perpetual  task  in- 
fiictsd  upon  them,  enforced  at  stated  and 
f rsqnently  recurring  periods.  Weak  and  in- 
dolent by  aature,  unused  to  labour  of  any 
liiiid,  and  brought  up  in  the  untasked  idle- 
ness of  their  soft  climate  and  their  fruitful 
cravesy  death  itself  seemed  preferable  to  a 
nfe  of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to 
this  harassing  evil»  which  had  so  suddenly 
fallen  upon  them ;  no  escape  from  its  all- 
pervading  influence;  no  prospect  of  return 
to  that  coving  independence  and  ample  lei- 
snrey  so  dear  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
forest.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was 
U  an  end ;  the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day ; 
.tfie  alumber  duriiig.the  sidtry  neon-tidd  heat 
by  the  fountain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the 
spreading  palmrtreo}  and  the  song^  the 
danoe»  and  the  game  in  the  mellow  evening,  • 
when  summoned  to  their  fliiapje  amusements 
by  the  rude  Indian  drum.  They  were  now 
obiged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with  bending 
hpdy  and  ansioua  eye,  along  the  borders  of 
their  rivers,  sifting  the  sands  fot  the  grains 
of  gold  which  everv  day  grew  more  scanty; 
or  to  labour  in  their  fields  beneath  the  fer- 
vour of  a  tropical  sun,  to  raise  food  for  their 
taskn^vters*  or  to  produce  the  vegetable  tri- 
bute imposed  upon  them.  They  sunk  to 
aleep  weary  and  exhausted  at  night,  with 
t^  certainty  that  the  nest  day  was  but  to  be 
a.  repetition  of  the  same  toil  Mid  suffering. 
Or  if  they  occasionally  indulged  in  their  na-, 
tional  dances,  the  ballads  to  which  they  kept 
tiuie  were  of  a  melancholy  and  plaintive 
character.  Iliey  spoke  of  the  times  that 
were  past  before  the  white  men  had  intro- 
duced sorrow  and  sla^ry,  and  weary  labour 
among  them  ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended 
pfO|aecies»  handed  down  from  their  ances- 
tors, foietefling  the  invasion  of  the  Spa- 
niaida;  that  strangers  should  come  into  their 
ialaBd«  dotbed  in  apparel,  with  swords  capa- 
ble of  deaving  a  man  asunder  at  a  Uow, 
under.whoae  yoke  tMr  noeterity  ahodd  be 
Vol.  I.  -^        2  A 


subdued,  lliese  balladst  or  areytos,  they 
sang  with  mournful  tunes  and  doleful  roices, 
bewailing  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  their 
painful  servitude.** 

There  is  an  interest  of  another  kind  in  fol- 
lowing the  daring  route  of  Columbus  along 
the  shores  of  Cuba  and  Jitmaica,  and 
through  the  turbulent  seas  that  boil  among 
tiie  keys  in  the  gulf  of  Paria.  The  shores 
still  afforded  the  same  beauty  ^f  aspect-^the 
people  the  same  marks  of  submission  and 
delighted  wonder. 

**  They  came  off  swimming,  or  in  their 
canoes,  to  offer  the  fruits  and  productions  of 
the  land,  and  regarded  the  white  men  ahuoet 
with  adoration.  After  the  usual  evening 
shower,  when  the  breese  blew  from  the 
shore  and  brought  off  the  sweetness  of  the 
land,  it  bore  with  it  dso  the  distant  songs  of 
the  natives  and  the  sound  of  their  rude  mu- 
sic, as  they  were  probably  celebrating,  wi& 
their  national  chaata  and  dances,  the  arrival* 
of  the  white  men.  So  delightful  were  these 
spicy  odours  and  cheerful  sounds  to  Colum- 
bus, who  was  at  present  open  to  all  pleasur- 
able influences,  that  he  declared  the  nig^t 
passed  away  aa  a  single  hoar. 

**  It  ia  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the 
striking  contrasts  which  are  sometimes 
forced  upon  the  mind.  The  coast  here  de- 
scribed aa  so  populous  and  animated,  re- 
joicing in  the  visit  of  the  discoverers,  is  the 
same  that  extends  westward  of  the  city  of 
Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of  XaguK.  All  ia 
now  silent  and  deserted.  Civilization,  which 
has  covered  some  parts  of  Cuba  with  glitter- 
ing cities,  has  rendered  this  a  solitude.  The 
whole  race  of  Indians  has  long  since  passed 
away,  pining  and  perishing  beneath  the  do- 
mination 'Of-  the  strangers  whom  they  wel- 
comed so  joyfully  to  their  shores,  before 
me  lies  the  account  of  a  night  recently  passed 
on  this  verv  coast,  bv  a  celebrated  traveller, 
(Humboldt),  but  wita  what  different  feelinga 
from  those  of  Celumbus !  '  I  past/  says  he, 
'  a  great  part  of  the  night  upon  the  deck. 
What  deserted  coasts!  not  a  light  to  an- 
nounce the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From  Ba- 
tabano  to  Trinidad*  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues, 
there  does  not  exist  a  village.  Yet,  in  the 
time  of  Columbus,  this  land  was  inhabited 
even  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  "When 
pits  are  digged  in  the  soil^  or  the  torrents 
pbugh  open  the  suriaoe  of  the  eartih,  there 
are  often  found  hatcheta  of  stone  and  ves- 
sda  of  copper>  relics  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitanta  of  the  island."* 

It  is  imposstUe  to  give  any  abstract  of  the 
rapid  succession  of  plots,  tumults,  and  deser- 
tions, which  blighted  the  infancy  of  this 
neat  settlement*  or  of  the  disgraceful  ca- 
fumniea»  jealousies,  and  intrigues,  which 
gradually  undermined  the  credit  of  Colum- 
bus with  hi^  sovereign,  and  ended  at  last  in 
the  missk>n  of  Bobadilla,  with  power  to  su- 
persede him  ia  CMnmand— and  in  the  incre- 
No.  Vn.-J)scxiiBgB  13,  lfl28. 
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dible  catastrophe  of  liis  being  nent  home  in 
chains  by  Uim  arrogant  and  precipitate  ad- 
▼enturer.  When  he  arrived  on  board  the 
caravel  which  was  to  carry  him  to  Spain,  the 
muster  treated  him  with  the  most  profound 
Inspect,  and  offered  instantly  to  i«leafle  him 
from  his  fetters. 

<<  But  to  this  he  woidd  not  consent  '  No/ 
said  he  proudly,  *  their  majesties  commanded 
me  by  letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Bobadilla 
sbbukd  order  in  their  name ;  by  their  autho- 
rity he  has  put  upon  me  these  chains — I  will 
wear  them  until  they  shall  order  them  to '  be 
taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  tfaem  after- 
wards as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  reward 
of  my  services.' 

**  <  He  did  so,'  adds  his  son  Fernando ;  ^  I 
saw  them  always  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and 
he  requested  that  when  he  died  they  might  be 
buried  with  him !' " 

If  there  is  someUiing  in  this  memorable 
brutality  which  stirs  the  blood  with  intense 
indignation,  there  is  something  soothing 
and  still  more  touching  in  the  instant  retri- 
bution. 

"  The  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  of  Co- 
lumbus at  Cadiz,  a  prisoner  and  in  chains, 
produced  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  his 
triumphant  return  from  his  first  voyage.  It 
was  one  of  those  striking  and  obvious  facts, 
which  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  reflection.  No 
one  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  case.  It  was 
sufficient  to  be  told  that  Columbus  was 
brought  home  in  irons  from  the  world  he  had 
discovered  I  A  general  burst  of  indignation 
arose  in  Cadiz,  and  in  the  powerful  and  opu- 
lent Seville,  which  was  immediately  echoed 
throughout  all  Spain.** 

**  Ferdinand  joined  with  his  generous 
queen  in  her  reprobation  of  the  treatment  of 
Oie  admiral,  and  both  sovereigns  hastened  to 
give  evidence  to  the  world,  that  his  imprison- 
nAnt  had  been  without  their  authority,  and 
contrary  to  tfieir  wishes.  Without  waiting 
to  receive  anv  documents  that  might  arrive 
from  Bobadilla,  they  sent  orders  to  Cadiz 
tilat  the  prisoner  should  be  instantly  set  at 
liberty,  and  treated  with  all  distinction. 
They  wrote  a  letter  to  Columbus,  couched  in 
terms  of  gratitude  and  aflfectton,  erpressing 
their  grief  at  all  he  had  suffered,  and  invit- 
ing him  to  court  'TheyOrdered,atlfaesame 
time,  that  two  thousand  ducats  should  be  ad- 
ranced  to  defray  his  expenses. 
*  '*  The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again 
cheered  l^  this  declaration  of  his  sovereigns. 
He  felt  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  anti- 
cipated an  immediate  restitution  of  all  his. 
rights  and  dignities.  He  appeared  at  -  court 
in  Granada  on  the  17th  December,  not  as  a 
man  ruined  and  disgraced,  but  richly  dressed, 
and  attended  by  an  honourable  retinue*  He 
was  received  1^  their  majesties  with  uoqna- 
lifted  favour  and  distinction.  When  the 
qoaen  bdield  tUt  vtaertble  mm  approKhy 


and  thought  on  all  he  had  deserved  and  all 
that  he  had  suffered,  she  was  moved  to  ta^, 
Columbus  had  bbrne  up  firmly  against  the 
stem  conflicts  of  the  world — he  had  endured 
with  lofty  scorn  the  injuries  and  insults  of 
ignoble  men,  but  he  possessed  stronff  and 
quick  sensibility.  When  he  found  himself 
thus  kincUy  received  by  his  sovereigns,  and 
beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes  of  Isabella, 
his  long* suppressed  feelings  burst  forth  :  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  for  some 
time  could  not  utter  a  word  for  the  riolenoe 
of  his  tears  and  sobbings  I" 

In  the  year  1502,  and  in  the  sixty-sixth' 
year  of  his  age,  the  indefatigable  discoverer 
set  out  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage:  In  this 
he  reached  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and  fell 
in  with  a  race  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
cirilization  than  any  he  had  yet  encountered 
in  these  remote  regions. 

After  this  he  returned  to  the  coast  of* 
Veragua,  where  be  landed,  and  formed  a 
temporary  settlement,  witli  a  view  of  search- 
ing for  certain  gold  fnines  which  he  hsd  been 
told  were  in  the  neighbourhood*  This,  how- ' 
ever,  was  but  the  source  of  new  disasters. 
The  natives,  who  were  of  a  fierce  and  war- 
like character,  attacked  and  betrayed  him — 
and  his  vessels  were  prevented  from  getting 
to  sea,  by  the  formation  of  a  formidable  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  had  here  to 
sustain  many  attacks  from  the  exasperated 
natives.  But  having  fortunately  captured 
the  family  and  attendants  of  a  powerful 
cacique,  he  expected  to  deter  his  subjects 
from  farther  violence,  when  his  prisoners 
effected  their  escape  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

'*  They  were  shut  up  at  night  in  the  fore- ' 
castle  of  the  caravel,  the  hatchway  of  which  ' 
was  secured  by  a  strong  chain  and  padk)ck. 
As  several  of  Uie  crew  slept  upon  the  hatch, 
and  as  it  was  so  high  as  to  be  considered  out 
of  reach  of  the  prisoners,  they  neglected  to 
fasten  the  chain.    The  Indians  discovered 
their  nMligence,  and  formed  a  pUn  of  es- ' 
cape.  '  Collecting  together   a   quantity   of 
stones  from  the  ballast  of  the  vessel,  they ' 
made  a  great  heap  directly  under  tilie  hatch- 
way.   Several  of  the  most  powerful  warriors 
mounted  upon  the  top,  and  bending  their 
backs,  by  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  eflbrt 
burst  open  the  covert,  flinging  the  seamen 
who  slept  upon  it  to  the  opposite  side  Of  the 
ship.    In  an  instant  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indians  sprang  forth,  plunging  into  the  sea, ' 
and  swam  for  shore.    The  slarm  being  given, ' 
several  were  prrvented  from  sallying  forth ; 
others  wete  seized  on  the  deck,  and  forced  ' 
back  into  the  forecastle ;  the  hatchway  was 
carefolly  chained  down,  and  a  guard  was  set 
for  the  rest  of  the  night    In  the  morning, 
when  the  Spaniards  went  to  ezattin'e  the ' 
captives,  they  were  all  found  dead!     Some 
had  hanged  themselves  with  the  end  of  ropes, 
their  knees  toochiiig  tb«  floor;  others  had ' 
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••trsagled  themwIiroB  by  ttrtdniiig  tbe  cords 
tifcht  with  their  feet  The  most  inflexible 
dcterminiition  on  death  was  visible  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  destroyed  thesi/' 

.selves ;  and  the  whole  presented  a  picture  of 

■the  fierce  and  unconqueraUe  spirit  of  these 
people,  and  their  horror  of  the  white  men.*' 
At  last,  by  pnxiigioas  exertions,  and  the 
heroic  spirit  of  some  of  his  officers,  he  was 

.enabled  to  get  away;  But  his  altered  for- 
tune still  pursued  hUn.    Ue  was  harassed  by 

:  perpetual  storms,  and  aftcf  having  beat  up 

.nearly  to  Hispaniola,  was  assailed  by 

V  A  sudden  tempest,  of  such  violence, 
that,  according  to  fks  strong  expsession  of 
Columbus,  it  seemed  as  if  ttie  world  would 
dissolve."  Incapable  of  struggling  longer 
with  the  elements,  he  was  obliged  to  run  be- 
fore the  wind  to  Jamaica,  whcve  he  was  not 

.even  in  a  condition  to  attempt  to  make  any 
harb(Nir« 
**'  His  ships,  reduced   to  mere  wrecks, 

.could  no  longer  keep  the  sea,  and  were 

.ready  to  sink  even  iir  port.  He  ordered 
them,  therefore^  to  be  run  aground,  witliin  a 
bow-shot  of  the  shore,  and  fastened  together, 
side  by  side.  They  soon  filled  with  water 
to  the  dc^u.  Thatched  cabins  were  then 
erected  at  die  prow  and  stem  for  the  accom- 
medatton  of  the  crews,  and  the  wreck  was 

.placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
Thus  castled  in  the  sea,  Columbus  trusted 

.to  be  able  to  repel  any  sudden  attack  of  the 
natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his 
men  fiom  roving  about  the  neighbourhood 
and  indulging  in  their  usual  excesses.  No 
oufr  was  allowed  to  so  on  shore  without 
.especial  license,  and  the  utmost  precaution 
was  uken  to  prevent  any  ofience  from  being 
given  to  the  Indians.  Any  exasperation  of 
them  might  be  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  in  their 
present  rorbm  situation.  A  firebrand  thrown 
into  their  wooden  fortresses  might  wrap  it  in 
flames,  and  leave  them  defenceless  amidst 
hostile  thousands.'* 

"  The  envy,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  which 
bad  once  sickened  at  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  Columbus,  could  scarcely  have  de- 
vised for  him  a  more  forlorn  heritage  in  the 
world  he  had  discovered ;  the  tenant  of  a 
wreck  on  a  savage  coast,  in  an  untraversed 
ocean,  at  the  biercy  of  barbarous  hordes, 
who,  in  a  moment,  from  precarious  Mends, 
might  be  transformed  into  ferocious  ene- 
mies ;  afflicted,  too,  by  excruciating  mala- 
dies which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  by 
.the  pains  and  infirmities  which  hardship  and 
anxie^  had  heaped  upon  his  advancing  age. 
But  Columbus .  had  not  yet  exhausted  his 
cup  of  bitterness.  He  had  yet  to  experience 
an  evil  worse  than  storm,  or  shipwredc,  or 
bodily  anguish,  or  the  violence  oif  savage 
hordo,  in  .the  perfidy  of  those  in  whom  he 
confided.'* 
llie  account  of  his  sufisrings  duriB^  the 

,  itwdve  long  months  he  was  allowed  to  remain 


in  this  misecmble  condition^  is  fiiU  of  the 
•deepest  interest,  and  the  strangest  variety  «f 
^venture.  But  we  can  now  only  refer  to  it. 
Two  of  his  brave  and  devoteu  adherentk 
undertook  to  cross  to  Hispaniola  in  a  slender 
Indian  canoe,  and,  after  incredible  miseries^ 
at  length  accomplished  this  despeiate  under* 
uking—butfirom  the  cold-hearted  indecision, 
or  pidtry  jealousy,  of  the  new  governor 
Ovando,  it  was  not  till  the  late  period  we 
have  mentioned,  that  a  vessel  was  at  length 
Itched  to  the  relief  of  the  illustrious 


But  he  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
memomble  snflerer.  From  the  time  he  waa 
superseded  in  command,  the  misery  and  op- 
pression of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  had  in- 
creased beyond  all  proportion  or  belief.  By  the 
miserable  policy  of  the  new  governor,  their 
services  were  allotted  to  the  Spanish  settlors, 
who  compelled  them  to  work  by  the  eruel  in- 
fliction of  the  scourge;  and,  withholding 
from  them  the  nourishment  necessary  fbr 
health,  exacted  a  degree  of  labour  which 
could  not  have  been  sustained  by  the  most 
vigorous  men. 

'*  If  they  fled  flrom  this  incessant  toil  and 
barbarous  coercion,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  they  were  hunted  out  like  wild 
beasts,  scourged  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  and  laden  with  chains  to  prevent  a 
second  escape.  Many  perished  long  before 
their  term  of  labour  had  expired. 

^*  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  any  fiuther 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  venerable  Las 
Casas,  not  of  what  he  had  heard,  but  of  what 
lie  had  seen — nature  and  humanity  revolt  at 
the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that«  so  intole^ 
rable  were  the  toils  and  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  this  weak  and  unofiending  race,  that 
they  sunk  under  them,  dissolving  as  it  were 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  killed 
themselves  in  despair,  and  even  mothers 
overcame  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature, 
and  destroyed  the  infants  at  their  breasts,  to 
spare  them  a  life  of  wretchedness.  Twelve 
years  had  not  dapsed  since  the  discovery  of 
the  island,  and  several  hundred  thousands  of 
its  native  inhabitants  had  perished,  mise* 
rable  victims  to  the  grasping  avarice  of  the 
white  men.** 

Still  worse  enonnities  signalized  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  province  of  Higuey— the 
last  scene  of  any  attempt  to  resist  the  tyran- 
nical power  of  the  invaders.  It  would  be 
idle  to  detail  here  the  progress  of  that  savage 
and  .most  unequal  warfare :  But  it  is  right 
.that  the  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  victors 
should  not  be  forgotten — that  men  may  seo 
to  what  incredible  excesses  civilized  beings 
may  be  tempted  by  the  possession  of  abso- 
lute and  unquestioned  power— and  may* 
leahi,'fbom  indispuuble  memoriahi,  how  far 
the  abuse  of  ddegated  and  provineial  au- 
thority may  be  actually  carried.  If  it  bo 
true,  as  liomer  jias  alleged,  that  the  day 
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which  maKes  a  man  a  slave,  takes  away  half 
his  wcirth.-4t  seems  to  be  still  more  infalli- 
blv  and  fatally  true,  that  the  master  gene- 
rally suffers  a  yet  larger  privation. 

'*  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  **  they 
would  hunt  down  a  straggling  Indian,  and 
oompel  him,  by  torments,  to  betray  the  hid- 
ing-place of  his  companions,  binding  him 
and  driving'  him  before  them  as  a  guide. 
Wherever  they  discovered  one  of  these  placet 
ol  refuge,  filled  with  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
with  feeble  women  and  helpless  children,  they 
massacred  them  without  mercy.  They  wished 
to  inspire  ten-or  throughout  Uie  land,  and  to 
firighten  the  whole  tribe  into  submission. 
They  cut  off  the  hands  of  those  whom  diey 
took  roving  at  large,  and  sent  them,  as  th^ 
■aid,  to  deUver  them  as  letters  to  their  fUends, 
demanding  their  surrender.  Numberless  were 
those,  says  Las  Casas,  whose  hands  were 
amputated  in  this  manner,  and  many  of 
them  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way, 
through  anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

^'  The  oonquerors  delighted  in  ezerdsing 
atrange  and  ingenious  cruelties.  They  min- 
gled horrible  levity  with  their  bkodthirsti- 
hess.  They  erected  gibbets  long  and  low,  so 
that  the  feet  of  the  sufferers  might  reach  the 
ground,  and  their  death  be  lingering.  They 
hanged  thirteen  together,  in  reverence,  sayfe 
the  indignant  Las  Casas,  of  our  blessed 
6%viour  and  the  twelve  apostles  I  While  their 
victims  were  suspended,  and  still  living,  they 
backed  them  wiUi  their  swords,  to  prove  the 
strength  of  their  arms,  and  the  edge  of  thdr 
weapons.  They  wrapped  them  in  dry  straw, 
and  setting  fire  to  it,  terminated  their  exist- 
mce  bv  the  fiercest  agony. 

*^  These  are  horrible  details ;  yet  a  veil  la 
drawn  over  others  stiU  moredietestable.  They 
are  related  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  who 
VHU  an  eye-mtne$$  of  the  teenei  he  de»cr%he$. 
He  was  young  at  the  time,  but  records  them 
in  his  advanced  years.  ^  All  these  things,! 
•ays  he,  ^  and  others  revolting  to  human  na- 
ture, my  own  eyes  beheld !  and  now  I  almost 
Icar  to  repeat  them,  scaroe  believinfl;  mysdf, 
or  whether  I  have  not  dreamt  themJ 

**  Such  was  the  ruthless  system  which  had 
been  pursued,  during  the  absence  of  the  ad- 
miral, by  the  commander  Ovando,  this  man 
^f  boasted  prudence  and  moderation,  who  was 
tent  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  island,  and, 
above  all,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  natives. 
The  system  of  Columbus  may  have  borne 
hard  upon  the  Indians,  bom  and  bron^^t  up 
in  untasked  freedom,  but  it  was  never  cruel 
nor  sanguinary.  He  inflicted  no  wanton  mas- 
■Bcres  nor  vindictive  punishments ;  his  desire 
was  to  cherish  and  civiliae  the  Indians,  aid 
to  render  them  useful  subjects,  not  to  caress, 
and  persecute,  and  destroy  them." 

The  story  now  dzaws  to  a  dose.  Colnmbns 
letumed  to  Spain,  broken  do^  with  age 
and  afBiction— and  after  two  yean  spent  in 
maavailing  soUdtations  at  the  coart  of  the 


oold-bboded  and  nngiracefld  Ferdhiand  (ftfll 
generous  patroness,  Isabella,  hliving  died 
immediateiy  on  his  return),  terminated  with 
diaracterifltic  magnanimity  a  life  of  siftgtilar 
energy,  splendour,  and  endunmeew  Inde- 
peooent  of  his  aotual  aciuetements,  he  was 
nndeabtedly  a  great  and  remarkable  mstn ;  and 
Mr.  Irving  Iuh  summed  upttiis  general  ciia- 
zacter  in  a  very  ebquent  and  judicious  way. 

"The  ambition  of  Colunibvs  was  k»ftf 
and  noble.  He  was  ftdl  €f  high  thou^ts, 
and  anxious  to  distingdtsh  himself  by  great 
adiievements.  It  has  been  said  tfaAt  a  mer^ 
oenary  feeling  mingled  with  his  views,  and 
that  his  stipulations  with  the  Spanish  «oian 
were  selfish  and  avaridous.  The  dwrge  H 
inoonsidemte  and  unjust  He  ahned  at  dig- 
nity and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty  spirit  In 
which -he  sought  renown  i  and  the  gains  that 
promised  to  arise  fr«m  bis  discoveries,  he  in« 
tended  to  appropriate  in  the  same  ^ftrinteijr 
and  plons  spirit  In  Whifeh  they  were  de« 
manded.  He  ooMemidated  works  and  achievts- 
ments  of  benevolence  and  rdigion:  i^aA  oo!»- 
tributions  for  the  relief  of  die  poor  ^  his 
native  city;  the  foundation  of  diurdieil, 
where  masses  should  be  said  for  the  souls  6i 
the  departed ;  and  armies  for  the  teocfftrf  ^ 
the  holy  sepuldnre  in  PaUstine. 

"  In  his  testament,  he  enjoiiked  on  his  son 
Diego,  and  whoever  after  him  should  inheril 
his  estetes,  whatever  dignities  and  tides  might 
afterwards  be  granted  by  die  hing,  always  t6 
sign  himsdf  simply  *•  the  Admiral,'  by  way 
of  perpetuating  in  the  fiynlly  itt  real  source 
of  greatoess. 

*^  He  was  devoutly  pious  |  rdigien  min- 
gled with  the  whole  eoiiffSe  of  his  thonglitli 
and  acdons,  and  shines  fotth  in  all  his  most 
private  and  unstudied  writuigs.  But  hie 
piety  was  darkened  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
age.  He  evidendy  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  all  the  nations  who  did  not  acknowledge 
the  Christian  faith  were  desdtute  of  natural 
rights ;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  be 
used  ibr  thefar  conversion,  and  the  severest 
punishment  inflicted  upon  dieir  obstinacy  in 
unbdie^  In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  he  con- 
ddered  himsdf  justified  in  making  capdves 
of  the  Indians,  and  transporting  them  to, 
Spain  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  Gt 
Christianity,  and  in  sdttng  them  fn  slaves 
if  they  pretended  to  resist  his  invasions.  He 
was  countenanced  in  these  views,  no  doubt, 
by  the  general  opinion  of  the  age.  But  it  it 
not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  jusdff 
Columbus  on  a  point  where  it  is  inexcusable 
to  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his  illus* 
trious  name--and  let  others  derive  a  lesson 
from  iL** 

He  was  a  man,  too^  undoubtedly,  as  ftD 
truly  great  men  have  been,  of  an  Imiiginative 
and  sendtivi  temperament— Mmething,  aa 
Mr.  Irving  has  well  remarked,  even  of  a 
vistanaxy*—but  a  vidonary  of  a  hi^  and 
lofty  order,  controlling  his  ardent  imagmatiim 
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'hf  ft  poWerfiil  juAgment  and  great  pncOaQ 
s«|;adty,  and  derivuig  not  only  a  noble  de- 
light, but  signal  accesaionn  of  knowledge  from 
ibia  vigour  and  activity  of  his  fancy. 

**  Yet  with  all  this  fervour  of  im^ination,*' 
as  Mr.  Irving  has  strikingly  observed,  *'  its 
fondest  dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his 
discovery.  Until  his  last  breath  he  enter- 
tained  the  idea  that  he  had  merely  openod  a 
new  way  to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent  com- 
merce, and  had  discovered  some  of  the  wQd 
regions  of  the  £asL  He  supposed  Hispa- 
niola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that 
Cuba  and  Tcna  Firma  were  but  remote  parts 
of  Asia.  What  visions  of  ^ry  would  have 
hcoke  upon  his  mind  could  he  have  known 
that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a  new  conti- 
nent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in 
magnitude,  and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans 
6rom  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by  civilised 
man !  And  how  would  his  magnanimous 
spirii  have  been  consoled,  amidst  the  afflic- 
tions  of  age  a|id  the  cares  of  penury,  tlie 
neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of 
■n  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  antici- 
pated the  splendid  empires  which  were  to 
spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
languages  which  were  to  fill  ito  lands  with 
bis  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless  his  name 
to  the  latest  posterity  !" 


MAI^ARIA.* 

(From  A0  South  Amgrican  Review.-— 
No.  III.) 

The  topic  of  Malaria  is  one  of  general  in- 
terest It.  comprises  matters  of  die  highest 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  every  com- 
munity. If,  as  our  author  has  stat^,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  believe,  Uie  one  half,  and 
more  than  one  half  of  our  race,  are  prema- 
turely  out  off  by  diseases,  the  product  of 
malsiia;  then  should  this  claim,  of  right, 
upon  the  gloomy  catalogue  of  human  mala- 
ues,  the  most  conspicuous  station. 

This  cause  of  disease,  the  appellation  of 
srhich^-Malari*— we  have  accepted  from  the 
Italians,  consists  in  some  peculiar  vitiation 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  by  some  substance  of 
a  specific  nature,  and  peculiar  qualities  ;  and 
as  we  inftr  from  the  identity  of  the  effects 
ftttritoted  to  it  every  where,  is  universally 
identical,  or  analogous  In  nature,  wheresoever, 
and  howsoever  produced.  No  test,  however, 
Ins  yet  been  discovered,  by  which  we  can 
Blow,  previously  to  the  development  of  its 
deletoious  effects,  the  presence  of  this  most 

•  **  Malaria ;  an  Esny  oil  the  Ptoductknaiid  Pnw 
'  A  of  tnis  Fotoon,  fee.     By  John  M*Cal- 
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widely  extended  and  most  mortal  of  all  the 
forms  of  noxious  effluvia. 

The  odoriferous  parfides  of  musk    and 
camphor,  the  delicate  aroma  exhaled  by  the 
flowers  which  scent  the  brteth  of  spring,  nay,, 
the  etherial  atoms  of  which  light  itself  is 
composed,  are  not  probably  more   minute 
than  the  material  elaborated  from  the  several 
sources  of  malaria,  to  be  mingled  With  the 
air  by  which  we  are  enveloj^d.     Neither 
chemical  nor  mechanical  philosophy  has  at- 
tributed to  these  particles  ft)rm,  ooldut,  bulk, 
weight,  or  any  oOier  property  by  whldi  they 
can  be  made  cognizable  to  our  senses.    Yet 
this  extreme  tenuity,  althoiigh  it  places  theitt 
beyond  the  scope  of  even  our  scientific  in« 
vestigations,  does  not  in  any  meastire  detract 
from  thebr  malignant  potency.    Gonceming 
the  so  much  agitated  question,  the  source  and 
origin  of  malaria,  it  may  be  announced  as  k 
doctrine  established  by  incontrovertible  reai. 
soning,  and  founded  on  a  vast  mass  of  fkcts» 
that  the  principal  source  of  dlis  deleteriout 
agent  is  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
substances.     Wherever  vegetables  fii  d  theit 
most  luxuriant  growth,  there  abdunds  most 
largely  this  invisible  enemy.   Heat  and  mois- 
ture combined,  not  only  favour  the  rapid 
production  of  vegetables,  but  hasten  tbrit 
maturi^  and  decay,  and  promote  their  dcifc 
composition.    In  hot  and  moist  regions,  then, 
we  should  perceive  the  greatest  intensity  of 
malaria,  and  iu  freest  development  upon  the 
human  system ;  and  suc)i  is  notoriously  the 
fact.     We  need  only  refer  for  illustrations  of 
this  doctrine  to  the  close  and  humid  forest! 
of  Africa,  uniformly  fatal  to  the  adventurous 
white  man  who  penetrates  their  inhospitable 
recesses;  and  to  the  impervious  jungles  of 
India.    It  is  thus  that  many  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  globe,  extended  tracts  of  soil 
the  most  productive,  and  the  best  calculated 
for  supplying  food  to  man,  are  rendered  at. 
most  entirely  uninhabitable  by  our  race,  and 
the  thick  and  matted  vegetation  so  rankly 
thrown  forth  in  such  spots  serves  but  as  a 
den  for  wild  beasts.    From  this  well-ascer- 
tained  cause,  we  derive  the  existence  of  many 
of  our  most  dreadful  forms  of  fever ;  and  ft 
it  not  yet  absolutely  decided,  whether  we 
may  not  ascribe  to  the  same  source  the  gene- 
ration of  the  plague  Itsdf.    To  point  out 
Severally  the  states  of  disease  thus  occasioned 
would  be  an  endless  task,  but  we  cannot  omit 
to  specify,  as  perhaps  the  most  destructive 
of  all  the  epidemics  whid),  in  aneient  or 
modem   times,   have  spread    their   ravages 
taiong  men,   the  malignant  oolera  of  die 
East — a  disgusting  and  fatal  malady,  which, 
originating  in  Hindostan,  and  passing  with 
unparalleled  mortality  and  swifbess  t&ough' 
the  most  populous  districts  of  that  country, 
has  reached  Persia,  and  now  threatens  to 
invade  the  Russian  empire,  having  already 
iw^t  off  minions  in  its  course. 
Inarshes  have  been,  from  time  htuncmo* 
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rial,  stigmatked  aa  the  atoidioasei  of  thcM 
deleterious  effluyia,  hence  commonly  dmo- 
minated  mmh  miasmata.  Under  this  head 
we  would  include,  without  hesitation,  ponds 
and  smalllakes,  low  rich. fields,  wet  mea- 
dows, canals,  and  even  ditdies  and  drains. 

Our  author,  indeed,  seems  to  look  upon 
every  thing  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  Ma* 
laria  is  found  in  every  gravel  pit,  in  every 
■fish  pond.  He  neglects  the  bright  stages  of 
vegetable  life  and  beauty,  to  dwell  upon  the 
withering  of  the  leaf,  and  the  fading  of  the 
flower.  Water  does  not  attract  his  notice  in 
the  rushing  torrent,  the  sparkling  dew-drop, 
or  the  glowing  rainbow ;  he  regards  it  only  in 
the  damp  fog,  and  the  misty  cloud.  Even 
^'  this  most  esLoellent  canopy  the  aii^-this 
brave  o*erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fires,  appears  to  him 
119  other  than  afoul  and  pestilent  .congrega- 
tion of  vapours.*'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  spok 
with  levity  of  such  a  subject,  bat  we  must 
he  aUowed  to  say,  that  If  it  be  possible  to 
exaggerate  in  this  matter,  our  author  is 
chargeable  with  doing  so.  He  overlooks  en- 
tirely many  evil  influences,  such  aa  alterations 
of  temperature,  scantiness  and  improper  qua- 
lities of  food.  Sue.  easily  proved  to  be  of  great 
consequence  in  the  production  of  maladies, 
attributed  by  him  to  malaria  exclusively. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  malaria  is  a 
wide  and  universal  external  cause  pf  dUemae 
and  death. 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  reports  of  travellers, 
not  even  Lapland  and  Norwav  can  daim  an 
exemption  here ;  and  our  author  is  only  one 
amongst  many  who. bear  testimony  to  the 
sway  exercised  by  the  same  foul  spirit  over 
the  vallies  and  fields  even  of  Ireland  and 
England.  In  that  delightful  land  of  meadows, 
and  parks,  and  roads,  and  ponds,  to  take  a 
pleasant  evening  walk  by  the  banks  of  the 
river,  or  saunter  among  humid  groves  till  the 
moon  rises— these,  and  more  of  such  rural 
amusemenu,  he  exdaims,  ^'  are  the  malaria 
and  the  fever.**  It  is  true,  he  observes, 
«( the  Thames  is  not  the  Congo,  nor  can  we 
parallel  Oetia  or  Terradna^-our  fevers  do 
not  slay  in  three  days ;  but  the  disease. is  the 
same,  the  poison  the  same,  and  the  same  is 
the  causes** 

The  neighbourhoods  of  mill-ponds  are  al- 
most every  where  invariably  sickly.  These 
reservoirs  are  overfiowed  in  winter,  and  dried 
up  more  or  less  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
at  these  latter  seasons  the  decaying  leaves, 
and  branches,  and  aquatic  plants  wMch  have 
accumulated  around  the  margin,  commwiicate 
to  the  surrounding  air  a  poisonous  influence. 
It  is  upon  the  same  principles  that  certain 
agricultural  staples  are 'produced  at  such  an 
expense  of  health  and  life.  The  white. or 
Caucasian  race  cannot,  in  any  portion  of.  the 
giobe,  carry  on  with  hnpunity  the  perfoct 
cultivation  of  rice.  On  this  account,. our 
.  author  tcBa.  us  it  is  abaolately  prohibited  in 


certain  parts  of  Russia^  and*  most  pointefif 
near  Ocsakoffi  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain 
the  fact  by  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  fist 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  rice.  A 
black  loam  in  our  own  rice  lands,  of  soft 
vegetable  remains,  extends  to  an  inexhaustible 
depth,  and  affords  a  perennial  source  of 
miasmatic  exhalation. 

The  rotting  of  flax,  and  steeping  of  indigo 
in  the  Mmropriate  vats,  give  rise  to  like  re- 
sults. The  lake  of  Agnano,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
abundant  production  of  noxious  effluvia.  We 
even  now  recollect  the  excessive  oppression, 
and  disgust,  which,  on  a  hot  day  in  June,  we 
experienced  on  approaching  its  banks,  which 
were  literally  lined  with  heaps  of  flax  laid 
there  to  rot.  One  of  the  reasons  why  indigo 
is  so  much  less  cultivated  amongst  us  than 
fonnerly,  is  the  extreme  ofiensiveness  of  the 
stagnant  water  in  which  it  is  steeped. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  malaria,  or 
aerial  poison,  as  derived  only  from  the  decay 
and  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter ;  but 
this  is  not,  in  all  probability,  the  exdutive 
source  of  atmospheric  contamination.  Wc 
find  the  miasm  existing  and  exerting  ita 
powerful  and  deadly  influence  wherever 
marshes  and  bogs  are  spread  out  under  a  hot 
sun,  but  we  furSier  ascertain  its  presence  by 
the  production  of  similar  effects  in  pla^ 
where  the  same  combination  of  circumstances 
is  by  no  means  present  It  is  certain  that 
many  of  the  districu  of  Italy,  notoriously 
subject  to  the  malaria  fevers,  as  they  are  there 
termed,  do  not  offer  the  peculiarities  of  soil 
and  surface  which  we  have  been  considering 
as  connected  with  the  devdopment  of  this 
noxious  effluvia.  With  regard  to  the  Cam- 
pAgna  of  Rome,  now  a  mere  waste,  deserted 
except  by  the  herdsman  and  his  flodc,  it  is  a 
territory  of  volcanic  formation,  broken  intd 
gentle  undulations,  and  quite  dry.  On  its 
surface  there  is  little  or  no  water,  nor  is  the 
vegetation  by  any  means  abundant  Yet  this 
is  the  very  throne  of  the  pestilential  de- 
stroyer, to  the  influence  of  which  is  attri- 
butaUe  the  comparative  desolation  of  the 
andent  mistress  of  the  world — the  .queen  of 
nations^the  eternal  dty.  The  malaria, 
arising  from  the  whole  surface  of  this  drear/ 
region,  annually  extends  its  encroachments 
through  her  streets,  and  noble  squares,  and 
threatens  the  entire  depopulation  of  her  seven 
hills.  •  Within  the  district,  of  which  Rome 
may  be  considered  the  geographical  centre, 
iu  influence  is  remarked  to  become  every 
year  more  intense  and  universal,  so  as  to 
ofBa  soffideat  ground  for  the  melancholy  an- 
ticipation, that  the  period  is  not  far  distant 
when  her  palaces  will  be  heaps  of  solitarr 
ruins,  and  her  very  site  a  wilderness.  Shall 
we  ascribe  the  production  of  this  vast  and  naa. 
lignant  mate  of  malaria  to  the  same  sourcea 
fhmi  whence  it  is  poured  forth  in  the  jungles 
of  India,  on  the  bofden  of  the  great  nortlwm 
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iBlcdi,  and  txAoag  the  rice  fields  of  Caioli&A ; 
or  shall  we  not  rather  be  under  the  neceuit; 
of  admitting  itg  possible  evolution  from 
sources  not  yet  contemplated.  It  is  not  only 
a  <«  popular  prejudice**  in  Italy,  as  our  au- 
thor scornfully  terms  it,  but  the  opinion  of 
many  of  their  best  informed,  and  most 
scientific  men,  that  volcanic  soils  are  espe- 
cially productive  of  malaria,  by  giving  out,  at 
a  cmain  stage  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
volcanic  matoials,  the  principles  which  go  to 
form  this  poison;  or,  as  others  mainuin, 
that  the  subdued  fires  of  the  volcanos,  which 
bum  beneath^  generate  gases,  or  mephitic 
airs,  capable  of  producing  these  dire  effects. 
In  support  of  this  doctrine  or  hvpothesis,  we 
may  mention  the  well  known  fact,  that  in  a 
remarkable  number  of  Instances,  the  sites  of 
old  and  extinguished  volcanos  are  peculiarly 
unhealthy.  It  does  not  appear  that  volcanic 
soils  are  of  course  unusudly  fertile,  but  we 
may  infer  that  they  contain  certain  ingre- 
dients of  a  peculiar  property,  from  the  nature 
of  the  vegetation  which  they  supply;  the 
grape,  which  gives  forth  the  exquisite  la- 
chiyma  Christi,  grows  no  where  but  on  the 
sides  of  Vesuvius. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  malaria,  all 
the  hypotheses  hitherto  proposed  are  crude 
and  conjectural.  It  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  the  atmospheric  poison,  in  producing 
its  effects  upon  the  body,  acts  primarily 
upon  the  skin,  the  lungs,  or  the  stomach,  our 
author  is  in  &vour  of  the  position  that  the 
lungs  offer  it  the  most  ready  inlet  The 
merited  popularity  of  a  distinguished  pro- 
ftssor  in  one  of  our  medical  colleges,  has,  in 
this  country,  given  currency  to  Uie  doctrine, 
that  aerial  poisons  act  chieiSy,  if  not  exclu- 
sivdy,  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach, being  mingled  with  the  saliva,  and 
swallowed.  We  would  by  no  means  deny 
the  poasibOily  of  the  admission  of  malaria 
into  the  system  by  each  of  these  modes ;  yet 
we  think  it  indicated  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, that  the  skin  is  for  the  most  part  af- 
fected primarily  by  this  deleterious  agent. 
We  find  the  state  of  sleep  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  excitement  of  miasmatic  diseases. 
In  all  unhealthy  countries  you  are  cautioned 
against  sleeping  while  exposed  to  the  noxious 
exhalations.  The  postillion,  as  he  drives  you 
with  dizsy  rapidity  through  the  Pontine 
M anhes,  shouts  to  you  to  rouse  yourself  and 
tit  up  ;  every  one  urges  upon  you  the  abso- 
lute  necessity  of  vigilance  during  your  dreary 
ride  through  the  Carapagna;  while  all  tra- 
veDcfs  have  felt  that  this  vitiated  atmosphere 
is  full  of  drowsy  soporific  dispositions,  and 
that  the  most  vehement  resolution  can  scarcely 
rerist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  slumber. 
Universal  experience  has  proved  the  danger 
of  sleeping  in  such  situations ;  but  in  3ie 
state  of  alesp  little  or  no  saliva  is  swallowed, 
while  the  skin,  and  probably  the  lungs  also, 
Mt  engaged  with  no  dftrease  of  activity  in 


their  function  of  tnospbation  and  absoibtion. 
The  principal  argument,  however,  in  &vour 
of  the  cutaneous  sdmission  of  malaria,  is 
drawn  from  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  the 
lower  races  of  man,  and  by  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, from  diseases  originating  in  this  source. 
In  no  respect  is  the  difference  between  the 
white  or  Caucasian  man,  and  the  inferior 
races,  especially  the  negro,  more  prominent 
and  striking  than  in  the  degreeb  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  Uie  action  of  these  ftbrific  mias- 
mata. In  this  point  the  African  constitution 
approaches  nearer  that  of  the  lower  animals 
than  of  the  white  man.  He  delights  in  the 
hot  and  steaming  plains  of  Africa,  and  exults 
in  full  health  and  vigour  amongst  swamps 
and  cane-brakes,  whose  lightest  breath  ia 
destruction  to  the  European.  Without  his 
aid,  our  rioe-fields  must  for  ever  remain  un- 
cultivated, and  the  whole  of  our  fertile  low 
country  become  again  a  deserL  Thus,  also, 
it  is  only  by  the  exacted  dvil  and  military 
services  of  the  natives  of  tawny  Hindostan, 
that  the  Englishman  ^^  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being,"  in  that  unfriendly  climate,  from 
the  short  contest  with  which  he  almost  inva- 
riably retires  pale,  sallow,  and  languid,  with 
worn  out  forces,  and  a  shattered  eonstitution. 
Now  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  lungs 
and  stomach,  in  the  negro,  do  not  differ  nota- 
bly from  those  of  the  white  man.  We 
cannot  account  for  the  remarkable  difference 
in  susceptibility,  otherwise  than  by  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  remarkable  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  skin,  which  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  the  organ  principally  acted  on  by 
malaria. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  the  political 
economist,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  physician, 
to  observe  the  effecU  produced  upon  the> 
human  constitution  by  this  poison.  We  shall 
do  no  more  here  than  just  allude  to  the  im- 
mense catalogue  of  diseases  occasioned  by  it,* 
and  (he  very  great  mortality.  We  give  Dr. 
M*Cullough*s  list: — Fever,  continuou's  or 
remitting,  of  an  endless  diversity  of  character ; 
intermitting  fever,  almost  equally  various  in' 
its  appearance;  dysentery,  oolera,  diarrhoea, 
apo^xy,  palsy,  visceral  obstructions,  and 
dropsy.  In  addition  to  die  mortal  catsJogue 
here  enumerated,  our  author  joins  on  a  fur- 
ther list,  which  he  has  ranked  under  the  term 
neuralgia,  and  which  indeed  he  has  made  to 
comprise  almost  all  the  remaining  *«  iUs  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.'' 


CUSTOM  OF  BARRING-OUT. 
(From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,) 

Or '  the  many  strange  customs  which  pre- 
vailed among  our  medisBval  ancestors,  and 
which  of  late  yean  hate  rapidly  fallen  into 
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desuetude,  that  of  Barrit^f'omi,  as  it  is 
called,  appenra  the  most  irreconcQeaJble  to 
the  habits  and.  sentiments  of  modern  times. 
To  a  scholastic  disciplinarian  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  custom  would  appear  outrageous^ 
and  almost  incredulous.  It  reminds  us  of 
fhfi  Roman  Saturnalia  of  old,  when  masters, 
Cor  a  certaio  time,  were  subservient  to  their 
servants  and  slaves. 

HutchinspQ,  in  his  History  of  Cumber- 
land, vol.  il.  p.  322,  when  speaking  of  the 
parish  of  Bromfield,  thus  adverts  to  the 
practice  of  Barring-out : — 

"Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  it  had  been  a  custom,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  the  scholars  of  the  Free-school  of 
Bromfield,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  or 
in  the  more  expressive  phraseology  of  the 
country,  at  Fasting's  Even,  to  bar  out  the 
master ;  i.  e.  to  depose  and  exclude  him  from 
his  school,  and  keep  him  out  for  three  days. 
I>uring  ^e  period  of  this  expulsion,  uie 
doors  of  the  citadel,  the  school,  were  strongly 
barricadoed  within :  and  the  boys,  who  de- 
fended it  Hke  a  besieged  city,  were  armed,  in 
general,  with  bore-tree,  or  elder  pop-guns. 
The  master,  meanwhile,  made  various  ef- 
forts, both  by  force  and  stratagem,  to  regain 
his  lost  authority.  If  he  succeeded,  heavy 
tasks  were  imposed,  and  the  business  of  the 
school  was  resumed  and  submitted  to ;  but 
it  more  commonly  happened  that  he  was  re- 
pulsed and  defeated.  After  three  days'  siege, 
terms  of  capitulation  were  proposed  by  the 
master,  and  accepted  by  the  boys.  These 
terms  were  summed  up  in  an  old  formula  of 
Latin  Leonine  verses;  stipulating  what 
hours  and  times  should,  for  ihe  year  ensu- 
ing, be  allotted  lo  study,  and  what  to  relaxa- 
tion and  play.  Securities  were  provided  by 
each  side  for  the  due  performance  of  Uiese 
Btipalations :  and  the  paper  was  then  so- 
lemnly signed  both  by  masters  and  scho- 
lars." 

Brand,  when  noticing  the  subject  .in  his 
Popular  Antiquities,  quotes  the  above  pas- 
sage from  Hutchinson,  and  says,  it  was  "  a 
custom  that  having  now  fallen  into  disuse* 
will  soon  be  totally  forgotten.!'  Brand  was 
certainly  mistaken  in  this  assertion.  In 
Cumberland  the  custom  still  prevails,  and  ui 
not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  To  my  cer- 
t^n  knowledge  it  has  taken  place  at  Scotby, 
VTetherall,  Warwick,  &c.  wiUiin  the  last  ten 
years  ^  and  I  understand  that  the  practice  is 
still  occasionally  enforced.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  young  friend,  who  left  Scotby 
school  a  very  few  years  ago,  that  Jie  had 
been  frequenUy  engaged  in  tiiese  affairs.  He 
stated,  that  when  the  master  was  barred-out, 
the  written  orders  for  the  holidays,  &c. 
were  put  through  the  key-hole  of  the  school- 
door,  with  a  request  for  the  master  to  sign 
them,  which,  sfter  some  hesitation  and  a 
few  threats,  he  generally  consented  to.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  window ;  but  was  instantly  ex- 


f9ikd,^etarmU,u4\v»  coatrCall  burnt  tO 
pieces  by  squibs  and  blazing  paper* 

Though  this  custom  has  attracted  the  no^ 
tice  of  different  writers,  I  am  not  aware  that 
a  det'uled  account  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world  by  any  one  engaged  in  sudi  an  9fEaj^* 
The  preparations,  the  consultations,  the 
anxieties  attendant  on  an  undertaking  so  all- 
important  to  a  boyish  mind*  would  have  been 
deserving  the  pen  of  an  Addison,  who  waa 
himself  tne  main  spring,  as  Johnson  informs 
us,  in  one  of  the^e  daring  affairs. 

The  custom  used  to  prevail  in  some  parts 
of  Lancashire ;  but  the  last  attempt  at  a  bar- 
ring-outy  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  in  that 
county,  was  at  the.  Free-Grammar  scliool  of 
Omskirk,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  foUow- 
ing  simple  detail  was  actively  engaged ;  and 
I  am  sure  no  publication  is  more  calculated 
to  transmit  a  correct  knowledge  of  such  a 
custom  to  posterity  than  the  imperishable 
pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Whilst 
some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *'  could  such 
things  be?"  others,  who  have  witnessed 
them,  may  recal  to  mind  a  thousand  de- 
liglitful  reminiscences  connected  with  the 
early  period  of  scholastic  life. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BARRfNG-OUT. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  the  usual  period  of 
the  Christmas  holidays  arrived,  when  the 
leading  scholars  of  the  head  form  deter- 
mined on  reviving  the  ancient  hot  almost 
obsolete  custom  of  harring-out  the  master 
of  the  school.  Many  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  attempt  had  succeeded ;  and  many 
times  since  that  period  bad  it  been  made  in 
vain.  The  schcdars  had  heard  of  the  glo- 
rious feats  of  their  forefathers  in  their  boy- 
ish years,  when  they  set  the  lash  of  the  mas- 
ter at  defiance  for  days  together.  Kow, 
alas !  all  was  changed ;  the  master,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  boys,  reigned  a  despot  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled.  The  merciless  cm- 
elty  of  his  rod,  and  the  heaviness  of  his 
tasks  were  insupportable.  The  aocustonoed 
holidays  had  been  rescinded;  the  usual 
Christmas  feast  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  and 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  schplars  were 
continually  violated.  Hiese  grievances  were 
discussed  seriatim;  and  we  all  wer^  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  our  wrongs  shouk),  if 
possible,  be  i«dressed.  But  kow  the^object 
should  be  eflfected  was  a  momentous  and 
weigh^  affur.  The  master  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  old  school,  who,  for  the  last  fortf 
yeaJTS  had  exercised  an  authority  hitherto  un- 
controlled, and  who  had  no  idea  of  enforcing 
scholastic  discipline,  without  the  exercise  of 
the  whip.  The  consequences  of  a  fsilura 
were  terrible  to  reflect  upon ;  but  then,  the 
anticipation  of  success,  and  the  glory  attend- 
ant upon  the  enterprise,  if  successful^  wem 
sufficient  to  dispel  every  fear. 
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At  tb^  bead  of  Ibe  Greek  class  there  was 
one  whose  rery  sonl  seemed  formed  for  the 
moat  daring  attempts.  He  commmiicated 
his  inteotions  to  a  chosen  few,  of  which  the 
writer  was  one,  and  offered  to  be  tiie  leader 
of  the  undertaking:,  if  we  would  promise 
him  our  support.  We  hesitated  ;  but  he  re- 
presented Uie  certainty  of  success  with  such 
feeling*  eloquence,  that  he  entirely  snbdued 
our  opposition.  He  stated  that  Addison  had 
acquired  immortal  fame  by  a  similar  enter- 
prise. He  told  us  that4ilmost  every  effort  in 
tiie  sacred  cause  of  freedom  had  succeeded. 
He  appealed  to  our  cUssical  recollections ; — 
Epaminondas  and  Leonidas  were  worthy  of 
our  example; — Tarquin  and  Csesar,  as  ty- 
rants, had  fallen  before  the  united  efforts  of 
freedom ;  we  had  only  to  be  unanimous,  and 
the  rod  of  this  scholastic  despot  ^vould  be  for 
ever  broken.  We  then  entered  enthusi- 
astically into  his  views.  He  observed  that 
delays  were  dangerous ;  the  "  barring-out," 
he  said,  *'  should  take  place  the  very  next 
morning,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being 
betrayed."  On  a  previous  occasion  (be  said; 
some  officious  HtUe  urchin  had  told  the  mas- 
ter the  whole  plot — several  days  having  been 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  planning  of 
the  project  and  its  execution ;  and,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  boys,  it  appeared  they 
found  the  master  at  his  desk  two  hours  be- 
fore his  usual  time,  and  had  ;thc  mortifica- 
tion of  berag  congratulated  on  their  early  at- 
tendance, with  an  order  to  be  there  every 
morning  at  the  same  hour ! 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  snch  a  defeat, 
we  determined  on  onranizing  our  plans  that 
rery  night  Tlic  Boys  were  accordingly 
cold  to  assemble  after  school  hours  at  a  well- 
known  tombstone,  In  the  neighbouring 
churchyard,  as  something  of  importance  was 
imder  consideratk>n.  The  place  of  meeting 
wa9  an  elevated  parallelogram  tombstone, 
which  had  always  served  as  a  kind  of  coun- 
dl-table  to  settle  our  little  disputes,  as  well 
as  parties  of  pleasure.  Here  we  all  assem- 
bled at  the  appointed  time.  Our  leader  took 
Us  stand  at  one  end  of  the  stone,  with  the 
head-boys  who  were  in  the  secret  on  each 
aide  of  him.  "  My  boys  (be  laconically  ob- 
serml),  to-morrow  morning  we  are  to  6ifr- 
mit  the  flogging  parson ;  and  to  make  him 
promise  that  he  will  not  flog  us  hereafter 
without  a  cause ;  nor  set  us  long  tasks,  or 
deprive  us  of  our  holidajrs.  The  bioys  of  the 
Greek  form  will  be  your  captains,  and  I  am 
to  be  your  captain-general.  Those  who  are 
cowaids  had  better  retire,  and  be  satisfied 
with  fiitnre  floggings;  but  you  who  have 
coarage,  and  know  what  it  is  to  have  been 
flogged  for  nothing,  come  here  and  sign 
yoor  names."  He  immediately  pulled  out  a 
pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  having  tied 
some  bits  of  thread  round  the  finger  ends  of 
two  or  three  boys,  with  a  pin  he  drew  blood 
to  answer  for  ink,  and  to  give  more  so- 
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lemnicy  to  the  act  He  signed  the  first,  the 
captains  next,  and  the  rest  in  succession. 
Many  of  the  lesser  boys  slunk  away  during 
the  ceremony ;  but,  on  counting  the  names, 
wc  found  we  mustered  upwards  of  forty — 
sufilcient,  it  was  imagined,  eren  to  carry  the 
school  by  storm.  The  captain-general  then 
addressed  us: — **  I  have  the  key  of  the 
school,  and  shall  be  there  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  old  parson  wUl  arrive  at  nine,  and  eveiy 
one  of  you  must  be  there  before  eight,  to  al- 
low us  one  hour  for  barricadoing  the  doors 
and  windows.  Bring  with  you  as  much  pro- 
vision as  you  can ;  and  tell  your  parents 
that  you  have  to  take  your  dinners  in  school. 
Let  every  one  of  you  have  some  weapon  of 
defence;  yon  who  cannot  obtain  a  sword, 
pistol,  or  poker,  must  bring  a  stick  or  cudgel. 
Now  all  go  home  directly,  and  be  sure  to  ar- 
rive early  in  the  morning." 

Perhaps  a  more  restless  and  anxious  night 
was  never  passed  by  yonng  recruits  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  battle.  Many  of  us  rose 
some  hours  before  the  time;  and  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  school-door  was  opened, 
there  was  a  tolerably  numerous  muster.  Our 
captain  immediately  ordered  candles  to  be 
lighted,  and  a  rousing  fire  to  be  made  (for  it 
was  a  dark  December's  mornirg).  He  then 
began  to  examine  the  slore  of  provisions, 
and  the  arms  which  each  had  brought.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  arrival  of  every  boy  with 
additional  material,  was  announced  by  tre- 
mendous cheers. 

At  length  the  church  clock  struck  eight. 
*'  Proceed  to  barricado  tlie  doors  and  win- 
dows (exclaimed  the  captain} ,  or  the  old  lion 
will  be  upon  us  before  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  him."  In  an  instant  the  old  oaken 
door  rang  on  its  heavy  hinges.  Some,  with 
hammers,  gimblets,  and  naits,  were  eagerly 
securing  the  windows,  while  others  were 
dragging  along  the  ponderous  desks,  forms, 
and  every  thing  portable,  to  blockade,  with 
certain  security,  every  place  which  might 
admit  of  ingress.  This  operation  being  com- 
pleted, the  captain  mounted  the  master's 
rostrum,  and  called  over  the  list  of  names, 
when  he  found  only  two  or  three  missing. 
He  then  proceeded  to  classify  them  into  divi- 
sions or  companies  of  six,  and  assigned  to 
each  its  respective  captain.  He  prescribed 
the  duties  of  each  company.  Two  were  to 
guard  the  large  casement  window,  where,  it 
was  expected,  the  first  attack  would  be  made ; 
this  was  considered  the  post  of  honour,  and 
consequently  the  strongest  boys,  with  the 
most  formidable  weapons,  were  selected^ 
whom  we  called  grenadiers.  Another  com- 
pany, whom  we  considered  as  light  infantry^ 
or  sharp  shooters,  were  ordered*  to  mount  a 
large  desk  in  the  centre  of  the  school ;  and, 
armed  with  squibs,  crackers,  and  various 
missiles,  they  were  to  attack  the  enemy  over 
the  heads  of  the  combatants.  The  other  di- 
visions were  to  guard  the  back  windows  and 
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door,  imd  to  act  according  to  the  emergency 
of  the  moment  Our  leader  then  moved 
some  resolutions  (which  in  imitation  of  Bru- 
tus he  had  cogitated  during  the  previous 
night),  to  the  effect  that  each  individuji)^ 
should  implicitly  obey  his  own  captain,  Ipat 
each  captain  should  follow  the  orders  of 'the 
captain-generali  and  that  a  corps  de  reserve 
should  be  stationed  in  the  rear,  to  enforce 
this  obedience,  and  prevent  the  combatants 
from  taking  to  flight.  The  resolutions  were 
pasi^  amidst  loud  vociferations. 
-  We  next  commenced  an  examination  of 
the  various  weapons,  and  found  them  to  con- 
aist  of  one  old  blunderbuss,  one  pistol,  two 
old  swords,  a  few  rusty  pokers,  and  sticks, 
stones,  squibs,  and  gun-powder  in  abun- 
dance. The  fire-arms  were  immediately 
loaded  with  blank  powder ;  the  swords  were 
sharpened,  and  the  pokers  heated  in  the  fire. 
These  weapons  were  assigned  to  the  most 
daring  company,  wlio  had  to  protect  the 
principal  window.  The  missiles  were  for  the 
light  infantry,  and  all  the  rest  were  armed 
with  sticks- 

We  now  began  to  manoeuvre  our  compa- 
nies, by  marching  them  into  line  and  co- 
lumn, so  that  everyone  might  know  his  own 
situation.  In  the  midst  of  this  preparation 
the  sentinel,  whom  we  had  placed  at  the  win- 
dow, loudly  vociferated,  **  the  parson!  the 
parson's  coming!" 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  Every 
one  ran  he  knew  not  where ;  as  if  eager  to 
fly,  or  screen  himself  from  observation. 
Our  captain  instvitly  mounted  a  form,  and 
called  to  the  captains  of  the  two  leading 
companies  to  take  their  stations.  They  im- 
mediately obeyed ;  and  the  other  companies 
followed  their  example ;  though  they  found 
it  much  more  difficult  to  manoeuvre  when 
danger  approached,  than  they  had  a  few  mi- 
nutes before!  The  well-known  footstep, 
whicK  had  often  struck  on  our  ears  with 
terror,  was  now  heard  to  advance  along  the 
portico.  The  master  tried  to  lift  the  latch 
again  and  again  in  vain.  The  muttering  of 
his  stem  voice  sounded  on  our  ears  Kke  the 
lion'^s  growl.  A  deathlike  silence  prevailed. 
W%  scarcely  dared  to  breatiie.  The  palpita- 
tions of  our  little  hearts  could  perhaps  alone 
be  heard.  The  object  of  oor  dtf^A  then 
went  round  to  the  front  window,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaininjp^  whether  any  one  was 
in  the  school.  Every  footstep  stnick  us  with 
awe ;  not  a  word,  not  a  whisper  was  beard. 
He  approached  ctose  to  the  window;  and 
with  an  astonished  countenance  stood  ganng 
upon  us,  while  we  were  ranged  in  battle  ar- 
ray, motionless  as  statoes,  and  silent  as  the 
tomb.  "WUat  is  the  meaning  of  tbisr 
he  impatiently  exclaimed.  But  no  answer 
could  he  obtain ;  for  who  woukl  then  have 
dared  to  render  himself  conspicuous  by  a  re- 
ply ?  Pallid  countenances  and  U^d  lips  be- 
tnyed  Ow  fean.    The  oovage  whish  one 


hour  before  was  ready  to  brave  every  dan- 
ger, appeared  to  be  fled.  Every  one  seemed" 
anxious  to  conceal  himself  from  view ;  and 
there  would  certainly  have  been  a  general 
flight  through  the  back  windows,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prudent  regulation  of  a  rorp*- 
<fe-rfMrve,  armed  with  cudgels,  to  prevent 
it. 

**  You  young  scoundrels,  open  the  door 
instantly,"  he  again  exclaimed;  and  what 
added  to  our  indescribable  horror,  in  a  fit  of 
rage  he  dashed  his  hand  through  the  window, 
which  consisted  of  small  diamond-shaped 
panes,  and  appeared  as  if  determined  to  force 
his  way  in.  , 

Fear  and  trepidation,  attended  by  an  *in- 
creasing  commotion,  now  possessed  us  all. 
At  this  critical  moment  every  eye  turned^  to 
Our  captain,  as  if  to  reproach  him  for  having 
brought  us  into  this  terrible  dilemma.    He 
alone  stood  unmoved ;  but  he  saw  that  none 
would  have  courage  to  obey  hie  commands. 
Some  excithig  stimulus  was  necessary.  Sud- 
denly waving  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  ak>ud, 
**  Three  cheers  for  the  barring-out,  and  suc- 
cess to  our  cause  V  [hurra!  hurra!  hurra!] 
The  cheers  were  tremendous.    Our  courage 
revived ;  the  blood  flushed  in  our  cheeks ; 
the  parson  was  breaking  in ;  the  moment  was 
critical     Our  captain  undaunted  sprang  to 
the  fire-place — seized  a  heated  poker  in  one 
hand,  and  a  blazing  torch  in  the  other.    The 
latter  he  gave  to  the  captain  of  tiie  shnrp- 
abooters,  and  told  him  to  prepare  a  volley ; 
when,  with  the  red-hot  poker,  he  fearlessly 
advanced  to  the  window-seat ;  and  daring  his 
master  to  enter,  he  ordered  an  attack — and 
an  attack  indeed  was  made,  sufficiently  tre- 
mendous to  have  repelled  a  more  powerfol 
assailant.    The  missiles  flew  at  the  ill-flited 
window  from  ever}'  quarter.    The  blonder- 
buss  and  the  pistol  were  fired;  squibs  and 
crackers,  ink-stands  and  rulers,  stones,  and 
even  burning  coals,  came  in  showers  about 
the  casement,  and  broke  some  of  Che  panes 
into  a  tfaonaand  pieces ;  while  bhizing  torches, 
heated  pokers,  and  sticks,  stood  bristling 
under  the  window.    The  wliole  was  scarcely 
the  work  o(  a  minute.    The  astonished  mas- 
ter reeled  back  in  dumb  amazement.  He  had 
evidentiy  been  struck  with  a  missile  or  with 
the  broken  glasa;  and  probably  fancied  he 
was  wounded  by  the  fire-«rms.    The  school 
now  rang  with  shoute  of  **  victory,"  and 
continued  cheering*    **  The  enemy  again  ap- 
proaches," cries  the  captain;  **  fire  another 
volley  ;-^stay ;  'he  seeks  a  partey,  hear  h«n." 
— '*  What  is  the  meaning,  I  say,  of  this  hor- 
rid tumult?"   <'Tfae  barring-out,  the  bar- 
ring-out!"   a   dozen  vokes   instantly  ex- 
claimed.   **  For  shame,"  says  he,  in  a  tone 
evidently  subdued,  **  what  disgrace  you  «re 
bringing  upon  yourselves  and  tite  school. 
What  will  the  trustees — what  wffl  your  pa- 
rents say  ?  WtlKam  (continued  he,  address- 
hug  tha  captaia)>  open  th#  door  witiMMl  Air- 
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tker  dtUy."^'<  I  wUI,  Sir/'  he  replied,  **  on 
yoar  promiiiqg  to  psnloik  ns,  and  to  gir«  m 
•ar  Uwfiil  holidays,  of  which  we  have  lately 
beea  deprived  i  and  not  aet  as  tasks  during 
the  holidays."  **  Yes,  yes,"  said  several 
squealing  voices,  "  that  is  what  we  want ; 
and  not  to  be  flogged  for  nothing."^  '*  You  in- 
soleiU  scoundrek!  you  coDSummate  young 
villains  I"  he  exclaimed,  chokinff  with  rage, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  a  Airious  effort 
to  break  through  the  already  shattered  win- 
dow, "open  the  door  instantly,  or  1*11  break 
every  bone  in  your  hides/'  "  Not  on  those 
conditions,*'  replied  our  captain,  with  pro- 
voking coolness ; — "  come  on,  my  boys ;  an- 
oilier  volley.**  No  sooner  said  than  done, 
And  even  with  more  fui^  than  before.  Like 
men  driven  to  despair,  who  expect  no  quarter 
on  surrendering,  the  little  urchins  daringly 
mounted  the  window-seat,  which  was  a 
broad  old-fashioned  one,  and  pointed  the 
fire-arms  and  heated  poker  at  him ;  whilst 
others  advanced  with  the  squibs  and  mis- 
siles. **  Come  on,  my  lads,  says  the  cap- 
tain, '<  let  this  be  our  Thermopyltt,  and  I 
will  be  your  Leonidas."  And,  indeed,  so 
daring  were  they,  that  each  seemed  ready  to 
emulate  the  Spartans  of  old.  The  master, 
perceiving  their  determined  obstinacy,  turned 
round  without  further  remonstrance,  and  in- 
dignantly walked  away. 

Relieved  from  our  terrors,  we  now  became 
intoxicated  with  joy.  The  walls  rang  with 
repeated  hurrahs  !  In  the  madness  of  en- 
thusiasm some  of  the  boys  began  to  tear  up 
the  forms,  throw  the  books  about,  break  the 
ilates,  locks,  and  cupboards,  and  act  so  out- 
rageously that  the  captain  caUed  them  lo 
order;  not,  however,  before  the  master's 
desk  and  drawers  had  been  broken  open,  and 
every  plaything,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  scholars,  restored  to  ito  owner. 

We  now  began  to  think  of  provisions. 
They  were  all  placed  on  one  table,  and  dealt 
out  in  ratkms  by  the  captains  of  each  com- 
pany. In  the  meantime  we  held  a  council 
of  war,  as  we  called  it,  to  determine  on  what 
was  to  be  done. 

In  a  recess  at  the  east  end  of  the  school, 
tiiere  stood  a  large  oak  chest,  black  with  age, 
whose  heavy  hinges  had  become  corro&d 
with  years  of  mst.  It  was  known,  to  con* 
tain  the  records  and  endowroento  of  the 
school,  and,  a»  we  presumed,  the  regulations 
for  the  treatment  of  the  scholars.  The  oldest 
boy  hsd  never  seen  ite  inside.  Attempto, 
dietalcd  by  insatiable  cvrioeity,  had  often 
been  made  to  open  it;  but  it  waa  deemed 
impregnable.  It  was  guarded  by  three  im* 
BMose  kxku,  and  each  key  was  in  the  poe- 
•essMM  of  different  persons.  The  wood 
appeared  to  be  nearly  half  a  foot  thick,  and 
every  comer  waa  plaited  with  iron.  All  eyes 
were  instinctively  directed  to  this  myatenons 
cheat.  Coold  any  means  be  devised  lor 
effecting  an  entrance?  was  the  natural 
^loestaon.    We  all  proceeded  to  reconnoitre. 


We  attempted  to  move  it,  but  in  vain.  We 
made  some  feeble  efforte  to  force  the  lid  ^  it 
was  firm  as  a  block  of  marble.  At  length 
one  daring  urchin  brought  from  the  Re- 
place a  red-hot  poker,  and  began  to  bore 
l^ugh  its  sides.  A  universal  shout  was 
gmn.  Other  pokers  were  brought,  and  to 
wojt)c  they  went.  The  smoke  and  tremend- 
ous scpeU  which  the  okl  wood  sent  forth 
rather  alarmed  us.  We  were  apprehensive 
that  we  might  bum  the  records,  instead  of 
obtaining  a  copy  of  th^m..  This  arre8te4 
our  pro^^ress  for  a  few  minutes. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  shout  wns  set  up 
that  the  parson  and  a  consteble  were  coming  i 
Down  went  the  pokers,  and,  as  if  consciencer 
stricken,  we  were  all  seized  with  consterna- 
tion. The  casement  window  was  so  shat- 
tered, that  it  could  easily  be  entered  by  any 
resolute  fellow.  In  the  desperation  of  the 
moment  we  seised  the  desks,  forms,  and 
stools,  to  block  it  up;  but  our  courage  in 
some  degree  had  evaporated;  and  we  felt 
reluctent  to  act  on  the  offensive*  The  okl 
gentleman  and  his  attendant  deliberately  in- 
spected the  windows  and  fastenings;  but, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  enter,  Uiey 
retreated,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  presumed, 
of  obtaining  additional  assistence.  What 
was  now  to  be  done  ?  The  master  appeared 
obdurate ;  and  we  bad  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
Some  proposed  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  window- 
seat,  fill  it  with  gunpowder,  and  explode  it, 
if  any  one  attempted  to  enter.  Others 
thought  we  had  better  prepare  to  set  fire  to 
the  school  sooner  than  surrender  uncondi- 
tk>nally.  But  the  minority  advised,  what  wis 
perhaps  the  most  pradent  resdutwn,  to  watt 
for  another  attack ;  and,  if  we  saw  no  hopes 
of  sustaining  a  longer  defence,  to  make  the 
best  retreat  we  could. 

The  affair  of  the  barring-out  had  now 
become  known,  and  persons  b^an  to  assemble 
round  the  windows,  calling  out  that  Uie 
master  was  coming  with  assistante,  and  saying 
every  thing  to  intimidate  us.  Many  of  us 
were  completely  Jaded  with  the  over-excite- 
ment we  had  coperienoed  since  the  previous 
evening.  The  school  was  hot,  close,  and  fiiH 
of  smoke.  Some  were  longing  for  liberty 
and  fresh  air ;  and  most  of  ua  were  now  of 
optnioa  that  we  had  engaged  in  an  affair, 
which  it  waa  impossible  to  accomplish.  In 
this  slate  of  mind  we  received  another  visit 
from  our  dreaded  master.  With  his  stick  he 
commenced  a  more  furious  attack  than  be** 
fore;  and  observing  as  less  turbulent,  he 
appeared  determined  to  force  his  way,  in 
spite  of  the  barricadoes.  The  younger  bo3rs 
thonght  of  nothing  but  flight  and  self-pre- 
aervation ;  and  the  rash  to  ihe  back -windows 
became  general.  In  the  midst  of  this  oon- 
stematk>n  our  captain  exclaims — **  Let  u» 
not  fly  like  cowards ;  if  we  must  surrender, 
let  the  gates  of  the  citadel  be  thrown  open  s 
the  day  is  against  us ;  but  let  us  bravely  face 
Uie  enemy»  and  march  out  with  the  honours 
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of  war.'*  Some  few  had  already  escapw) ; 
but  tlie  rest  inimediAtely  ranged  tbemseWes 
oil  each  side  tbe  hcfaool,  in  two  extended  lines, 
with  their  weapons  in  band.  Tbe  door  was 
thrown  open — tbe  master  instantly  entered, 
and  pass^  between  the  two  lines,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  us  all.  But  as  he  marched  in, 
we  marched  out  in  military  order;  and 
giving  three  cheers,  we  dispersed  into  the 
neighbouring  fields. 

We  shortly  met  again,  and,  after  a  little 
consultation,  it  was  determined  that  none  of 
the  leaders  should  come  to  school  until  sent 
for,  and  a  free  pardon  given. 

The  defection,  however,  was  so  general, 
that  no  corporeal  punishments  took  place. 
Many  of  the  boys  did  not  return  till  after  the 
holidays ;  and  several  of  the  elder  ones  never 
entered  the  school  again.  nxN. 


THE  CORONATION. 

KACDOKALD  OF  6LEKOARRT. 

(From  the  Naval  and  Militarp  MagoMme..^^ 
No.  VIII.; 

[We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  record,  from 
a  most  authentic  source,  the  facts  attending 
the  ei^traordinary  and  unprecedented  arrest  of 
the  late  Colonel  Macdonald,  during  the 
Coronation  of  our  present  Most  Gracious 
Monarch.  This  we  do  the  more  readily, 
since  we  consider  this  singular  incident 
valuable  in  an  historical  light ;  and  believe 
that  the  accounts  of  it  whidi  i^peared  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  were  in  some  instances 
garbled,  and  in  othen  mistated.  Our  ver- 
sion of  the  tale  is,  as  we  noted  it  down,  almost 
verbatim  from  the  lips  of  a  party  who 
officiated  at  the  coronation,  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  eccentric,  but  gallant 
Colonel  Macdonald,  and  was  standing  very 
near  him  at  the  oonamenccment  of  this  singa- 
lar  affair.— ^D.] 

CoLOKKL  Magdokald,  at  the  oorona* 
tion,  attended  as  chief  of  his  clan,  in  appro- 
priate costume,  to  do  homage  to  his  King, 
and  ratify,  by  fulfilling  the  terms  of  ancient 
tenure,  his  right  to  his  estates  and  chieftain- 
ship. He  was,  in  person,  a  magniiioent  man, 
and  in  mind,  Uie  very  personification  of  the 
Highland  chief  of  romance— brave,  generous, 
ardent,  irritable,  proud  to  folly  of  ^e  rank  he 
held  in  his  dan,  and  resolute  to  support  at 
once  the  dignity  both  of  that  and  himself. 
His  costume,  on  this  occasion,  was  superb  ; 
I  had  highly  complimented  him  upon  it— 
and,  in  truth,  never  beheld  a  nobler  specimen 
of  the  Gkiel,  than  Glengarry  in  his  national 
and  peculiar  array.  He  was  in  remarkably 
good  spirito  and  temper,  and  stood  on  a  plat- 


fohn  in  the  Abbey,  with  other  noble  gentfoi 
men,  waiting,  like  them,  his  turn  to  dtf 
homage,  and,  like  them,  gazing  with  intense 
interest  upon  the  novel  and  gorgeoas  scene 
around.  He  stood*  prominently  forward  ; 
and  was  particularly  well  seen  by  the  bench  of 
peeresses. .  Suddenly  (and  frequently  as  I 
have  considered  the  circumstance  I  never 
could  comprehend  wherefore),  from  that  bench 
proceeded  a  cry  of  horror,  and  a  voice  ex* 
claimed,  that  a  man,  a  man  in  a  Scotch  dress, 
was  going  to  shoot  at  the  king.     ^  I  saw 

him — I  saw  him,"  cried  Lady  A e, 

using  words  to  this  effect :— "  I  saw  him  «iiis 
ai  hit  Majesty  Vfith  aneqfhu  piHoU.'^  She 
pointed  to  Glengarry,  who  was  immediatelr 
seized,  and  hurried  through  a  door,  which 
happened  to  be,  as  an  Irishman  would  say^ 
*^  quite  oonvanieni^^^  behind  him. 

It  is  singular,  but  a  fact,  that  the  crowd 
was  so  dense,  and  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors so  utterly  engrossed  by  the  momentous 
ceremonies  they  were  assembled  to  witness, 
that  but  little  noise  and  stir  accompanied, 
and  still  less  observation  was  excited,  by  the 
cavalier  treatment  and  removal  of  Colonel 
Macdonald ;  and  the  unfortunate  gentleman, 
almost  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  indigna- 
tion, and  shame,  thus  found  himself  in  a 
moment  borne  from  a  scene  of  glory  an4 
triumph,  at  a  period  of  infinite  importance  to 
himself;  degraded  in  the  veiy  presence  of 
his  king  into  a  suspected  regiqide,  and  in- 
suited  not  less  by  the  rude  reckless  grasp  of 
police-officers,  than  by  the  remarks  of  thosii 
who  believed  him  capable  of  perpetrating  the 
infamous  crime,  with  tbe  attempt  at  which  he 
stood  charged.  Wounded  honour,  and  every 
wrung  feeling  of  his  proudly  sensitive  spirit, 
swelled  at  his  bosom  upon  this  outrage, 
goadinghim  on  almost  to  deeds  of  desperation ; 
but  vain  were  bis  struggles — ^vain  was  his 
powerful  resistance ;  he  was  forced,  as  a 
prisoner,  into  a  small  apartment,  where,  de- 
prived of  his  beautiful  and  numerous  wea- 
pons, he  was  permitted  to  await  the  arrival  of 
a  magistrate  who  was  sent  for  to  examine 
him. 

Two  hours  elapsed  before  Sir  Ridiard 
Bimie  waa  enabled  to  see  the  unfoirtunate 
captive ;  but  upon  his  attendance,  sudi  ex- 
planations ensued  'as  satisfied  the  worthy 
magistrate,  that  the  gaUant  Glengarry  had 
been  treated  in  a  manner  very  unjustifiable 
and  insulting.  Tbe  arms  which  he  wore 
were  essential  to  the  costume  of  a  chieftain, 
and  harmless  ;  for  the  pistols  (which,  by  the 
way,  with  deference  to  Lady  A— — e*» 
eyes,  had  never  quitted  his  belt  UU  drawn 
from  thence  by  the  legal  authorities)  were  not 
loaded!— they  were  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented. He  wore  also  a  superb  diamond 
hilted  dirk,  and  I  believe  other  weapons  with 
wliose  names  I  am  unacquainted,  but  they^ 
were  all  splendid  {  and  upon  his  libetatioa, 
which  of  coune  took  place  immedlatdy  upon 
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thft  espknation  of  the  error  that  had  cauaed 
hitt  anest,  all  those  arms  were  restored  to 
faiin* 

The  hour  for  doing  hopiage  was  long  since 
pa«t,  which,  as  may  be*^  supposed,  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  Olengairy ;  but  a  rumour  of 
this  misadventure  having,  by  this  time, 
reaehed  the  ears  of  royalty,  his  Majesty 
immediately  despatched  a  nobleman  to 
Gdonel  Maodonald  with  a  most  kind  and 
conciliatory  message,  desiring  his  attendance 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  &&,  and 
entreating  him  to  endeavour  to  forget  all  that 
had  occurred. 

For  some  days  after  this,  the  incensed 
chieftain  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  showing 
himself  at  public  places,  and  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  in  his  coronation  habiliments, 
frowning  defiance  at  all  the  world.  The 
circumstances  just  related  were  nevertheless 
cankers  at  his  heart,  and  those  who  best 
knew  his  imperial  tone  of  feeling,  only  mar- 
veiled  that  he  ever  survived  this  temporary 


MR.  CHARLES  BELL. 
{From  the  NewMonthiy  Mag^So.  XCVI.) 


This  gentleman  holds  a  high  rank  among 
modcni  physieJogists,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  men  in  the  profession.  His  eager, 
indastisous,  untiring,  and  grasping  spirit, 
oonicnming  the  dogmata  of  the  schools,  has 
marked  out  a  path  for  its  own  high  energies 
to  traverse ;  and  erecting  on  that  path  the 
stindard  of  independence,  he  has  worshipped 
the  ^^  lord  of  the  lion's  heart  and  eagle's  eye," 
with  an  aidour  and  a  devotion  which  have 
been  productive  of  numerous  benefits  to 
science,  and  which  have  placed  him,  the 
WQEshipper,  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  pre-emi. 
nence.  ^^^  Some  are  bom  great ;  some  achieve 
great  things ;  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.*'  Some  attain  mighty  renown  by 
their  prowess  in  wars  and  in  proportion  to 
their  sanguinary  and  exterminating  exploits 
are  thdr  virtues  estimated.  Some  gain  cele- 
brity hi  poesy,  and  oth«rs  in  eloquence.  But 
equal  to  any  of  these,  perhaps  greater  than 
aU,  is  that  man  who,  dedicating  his  talents 
to  die  benefits  of  mankind,  and  to  the  histruc- 
tioB  of  his  feUow-creatures,  scatters  about 
with  an  unsparing,  although  it  may  bean  un- 
seen hand,  the  benefits  of  his  scientific  know- 
ledge. 

As  one  of  this  illiUtrious  dass,  for  illus- 
trious it  is,  Mr.  BeU  stands  conspicuous. 
Not  beeaose  he  is  a  '*  Professor  of  the 
London  University;"  nor  because  he  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  ^*  Council  of  the  So- 
dttef  tu  the  INfifiision  of  Uiefixl  Know. 


ledge  ;*'  but  because  he  has  devoted  his  lofty 
talents  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  ignorant, 
and  die  imparting  additk>nal  information  to 
the  partially  initiated ;  because,  amidst  all 
the  toil  and  worry  and  fatigue  of  his  pro* 
fessional  duties,  he  has  still  snatched  some 
hours  from  the  current  busmess  of  the  day  foi 
the  extension  of  science. 

By  the  profession  Charles  Bell  is  classed 
among  the  distinguished  few  who  have  ma« 
terial^  and  largely  contributed  to  the  ad* 
vanoement  and  improvement  of  physiological 
science ;  and  his  industrious  researches,  re« 
garding  the  nervous  system,  will  preserve  his 
name  iifom  falluig  into  oblivion,  so  long  as 
science  shall  exist  among  mankmd.  There 
is  so  much  interest  and  beauty  in  his  theory, 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers 
with  an  epitome  of  it. 

Until  very  recently,  people's  notions  about 
the  nerves  were  very  absurd,  extravagant,  and 
ill-founded.  Every  one  knew,  because  this 
was  demonstrable,  that  they  had  their  origin 
in  the  brain,  and  in  iu  continuation,  the 
spinal  marrow;  and  they  knew,  moreover, 
that  it  was  their  Ohrect  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  these  organs  that  pro* 
duced  the  quality  which  we  call  $mttUunu 
How  this  quality  was  precisely  produced  no 
one  knew.  And  as  every  debatable  point 
causes  dispute  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  its  solution,  so  did  this  question  of  the 
modus  operandi  ot  the  nerves,  or  rather 
nervous  influence,  give  origin  to  numerous 
absurd  theories  on  the  sul^ect  Some  said 
that  ^sensation  was  effected  by  vibration; 
others  by  a  fluid  contained  and  circulating  in 
the  nerves,  to  be  discovered,  however,  only  by 
such  a  magical  microscope  as  that  of  M. 
Baur.  Another  dass  of  theorists  stoutly 
maintained  that  all  this  depended  upon  eleo- 
tridty,  '^animal  electridty,**  ss  it  was  termed, 
and  to  this  was  attributed  divers  derange- 
ments of  the  nervous  system,  and  sundry 
strange  symptoms,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
dectricians  could  not  otherwise  account  for. 

Now  we  all  know,  that  in  nervous  dis- 
orders diflPerent  parts  of  the  body  are  affected, 
and  the  functions  of  different  organs  deranged, 
and  even  suspended.  What  do  we  mean  by 
nervous  disorders?  Certain  indistinct,  un- 
comfortable,  irritable  sensations,  whidi  we 
cannot  trace  to  any  one  paitienlar  organ,  but 
which  seem  to  pervade  the  whole  frame — ^the 
head,  the  chest,  the  stomach,  and  every  thing 
dse.  We  have  all  heard  of  phydcal  sym- 
pathy, and  some  physidans  of  our  acquaint- 
ance  will  descant  very  learnedly  upon  this 
matter,  and  exphdn,  to  the  perfoct  satisfac 
tion  of  the  patient,  how  it  is  that  the  head  is 
affected  i^m  a  disordered  sUte  of  the  diges* 
tive  organs.  Does  this  depend  upon  dec 
tridty  ?  or  a  fluid  ?  or  vibration  ?  or  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  ?  Alas,  no  I — It  depends 
upon  what  Mr.  Charles  Bdl  hM  unequivo- 
cally established— direct,  taog^bk,  dcDwa. 
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stnble  Derroas  eommniiicatioD.     Ay,  but 
bow  P  Wo  wiU  exphdn. 

There  are  two  aets  of  nerves  issuing  horn 
the  brain — those  which  oommuoicate  peculiar 
properties  to  the  senses,  and  those  which 
supply  (so  to  speak)  the  machinery  of  those 
senses  with  ordinary  sensation.  This  is  Mr* 
Charles  Bellas  theory  of  the  nerves-^a  theory 
which  is  borne  oat  by  numberless  facts,  and 
which  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  consistent 
with  our  ideas  of  the  beautiful  operations  of 
nature.  This  subject  is  so  interesting,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  but  only 
In  such  a  manner  as  wil^  we  trust,  be  accept- 
able to  the  reader,  who  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  Charles  Bell*s  theory— odmost  his 
own  words. 

The  nerves  of  an  animal  are  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  his  body ;  and^  they 
bear  in  their  distribution  and  offices  a  dose 
and  careful  relation  to  his  necessities,  and  to 
the  perfection  of  those  organs  by  which 
these  necessities  are  supplied.  Researches  in 
oompsiative  anatomy,  where  our  range  is  so 
extensive,  piore  to  us  that  the  piorticular 
habits  of  all  classes  of  animals  have  been 
duly  and  most  exactly  regulated  by  Almighty 
wisdom,  in  reference  to  the  size  and  distri- 
bution of  their  nerves.  Thus,  if  the  pro- 
curing of  food  depend  upon  the  acuteness  or 
power  of  the  organ  of  smell,  or  upon  the  ears, 
or  the  eyes,  or  the  tongue,  or  even  upon  the 
biU  of  birds,  an  additional  supply  of  nerves 
is  provided,  or  a  peculiar  apparatus  of  nerves 
bestowed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con. 
tributing  to  this  wanL  There  is  another 
provision  connected  with  tlie  nerves,  which 
will  strike  the  attentive  observer  very  forcibly, 
and  which  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  demonstrated 
in  his  accustomed  felicitous  and  dear  manner. 
Although,  in  every  instance  where  the  use  of 
the  organ  is  not  absolutdy  essential  to  life, 
we  have  a  complete  command  over  that  organ, 
or  nearly  so ;  yet,  where  the  vital  function 
depends  upon  a  constant,  free,  and  perfect 
action  of  any  organ,  we  have  no  control 
whatever  over  thai  organ.  We  may  dose 
the  eye,  or  the  ear,  or  the  nose,  and  so  shut 
out  the  senses  which  these  organs  supply; 
because,  however  neoesssiy  to  our  comfort 
may  be  their  healthy  and  active  condition, 
they  are  not  essential  to  life ;  but  we  cannot 
thus  suspend  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  the  curious  apparatus  by 
which  the  important  function  of  respiration 
is  performed.  These  are  or£^ans,  tne  per- 
petual motion  of  which  is  alMolutdy  neces- 
sary to  the  grand  work  of  existence,  and, 
thflcefoce,  nature  has  guarded  their  functions 
ftom  interruption  or  suspension  by  making 
th«n  entttdy  independent  of  the  will,  and 
less  immediately  dependent  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  bia^ 

Equally  curious,  beautiful,  and  provident 
ia  thiB  manner  in  which  the  nervous  ma- 
aUMry,  wliidi  wpplifls  tfaes#  vital  ocgans,  is 


arranged  and  oonstmcted.  These  nerves  an 
a  distinct  dass  of  themsdves,  and  are  formed 
by  contributions  from  some  of  the  nerves  of 
the  senses,  having  also  a  direct  or  indirect 
communication  with  every  nerve  in  the  body* 
The  commencement  of  tlUs  dass  of  nerves  is, 
like  that  of  all  others,  in  the  brain,  under 
the  appropriate  name  of  ^^  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve.^'  No  sooner  has  it  left  the 
brain,  than  it  immediately  begins  to  add  to 
its  powers  by  the  formation  of  what  ai« 
called  ^'  gangUa.'*  These  are  little  tortuous 
knots  upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  which  an- 
swer two  purposes,  namdy,  the  more  perfect 
and  extendve  propagation  of  nervous  energy 
by  affbrding  a  medium  of  communication 
with  other  naves,  and  the  imparting  of  ad- 
ditional energy  to  the  particular  nerve  whioh 
forms  it.  Having  effected  this,  the  great 
sympathetic  descends  down  the  neck,  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  sending  iu 
branches  in  its  progress  to  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  &c. 

From  the  course  and  distribution  of  this 
very  important  nerve,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
account  for  that  extensive  and  extraordinary 
sympathy  whidi  exists  between  parts  so  re- 
mote horn  each  other,  and  apparently  un- 
connected either  by  a  redprodty  of  function, 
or  otherwise.  Above  aU,  it  will  show  us  the 
influence  which  the  mind  has  over  the  body  t 
and  how  the  different  senses,  which  may  be 
said,  in  the  aggregate,  to  constitute  mind, 
are  distorted  and  deranged  fkoma  oorrcspond- 
ing  derangement  of  the  internal  organs.  Hsrs 
is  a  direct,  oonturaous  and  most  sensitive 
sympathy  between  the  senses  and  all  parte  of 
the  body ;  and  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not,  at  some  period  of  our  lives,  experienoada 
painful  pro^  of  its  hifluence.* 

Here,  then,  is  a  dear,  intelligible,  do* 
monstnd)le,  nervous  system,  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  mean  eat  capadty,  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  profesuoo,  have  much 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bdl  for  the  vast 
labour,  research,  and  perseverance,  which  be 
has  devoted  to  Uiis  intricate,  interesting,  and 
most  important  matter.  In  phys&ologicsl 
pursuits,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  we  ov^ 
to  estimate  a  man*s  labours  by  their  vaMk 
application,  not  by  the  toil  or  mysticism  by 
which  they  are  attended.  A  gentleman,  who 
ranks  very  high,  or,  at  least  who  htu  ranksd 
Vfry  high  among  modem  physiologists,  haa 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  die  diMOvery  of 
air-bubbles  (carbonic  add  gas)  in  the  Uood, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  in  the  bratai,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Banr*s  magical 
microscope,  already  hinted  at,  he  osEtsinly 
has  made  some  singular  discoveries.  Now, 
all  this^may  be  very  amuung  to  the  philoso- 
pher himself,  but  cut  bono  $   Where  is  the 

•  To  rach  of  our  readers  m  tre  Mixioot  for  in* 
fomuttioB  on  the  sobject  of  this  phvucal  lympathy. 
we  ber  to  refer  them  to  a  little  work  jiMt  publiahM 
by  Hont  sad  Co. »  Oa  Nsrvoiis  DiwNdm.^ 
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uie  of  it,  even  If  establlahed  ?  or  what  good 
-<^wh8t  practical  good  toe  such  difloofiries 
likely  to  elfeoC?  Charies  Bdl  had  too  mudi 
good  sense  to  mystify  his  purmita ;  aod^  ao- 
oofdiDgly,  his  ^ooTeries  were  not,  a4  first, 
roeeived  with  that  reverence  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  obtained. 

We  have  ahcady  seen,  and  briefly  described, 
die  result  of  one  branch  of  his  researches  s 
we  shall  now  mention  another  equally  im. 
portttit  and  interesting,  equally  useful  in 
its  applieation  to  a  tangible,  practical  good. 
In  tracing  the  nerres,  which  originate  im- 
mediately in  the  bnin,  and  which  supply  the 
machinery  of  the  organs  of  sense,  Mr  Bell  re- 
marked that  eadi  organ  was  profided  with 
two  distinct  sets  of  nerves :  one  set  supplying 
the  sense  of  the  oignn,  the  other  its  machinery 
mAy.  For  instance,  the  eye  has  two  sets  of 
nerves ;  one  producing  vision,  the  other  dis- 
tributed to  the  virions  muscles^  glands,  and 
membranes,  that  constitute  the  niachinery  of 
tlie  organ.^  The  same  widi  the  tongue,  the 
nose,  Uie  ear.  Now  these  two  sets  are  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  both  in  their  diiu 
ttibation  and  modes  of  action:  and  if  the 
nerves  of  tasto  in  a  dog,  or  ass,  or  any  other 
aatmal  be  divided,  so  as  to  interrupt  its  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  the  unfortunate  animal 
will  still  retain  the  power  of  munching  or 
grinding  its  fisod,  but  no  power  of  discriini. 
dation  as  to  its  quality.  This  fisvourite  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Bell  was  performed  npon  an 
ass;  The  nerves  of  taste  were  divided,  so  as 
to  destroy  that  sense.  Some  oats  were  then 
placed  bdEbre  te  animal,  and,  after  smelling 
them  in  the  usual  way,  he  thrust  his  nose 
into  the  sieve,  and  turned  the  grain  over  and 
over  with  his  tongue,'  ooeasion^y  munching 
a  mouthful,  but  swallowing  none ;  for  the 
organ  of  taste  being  destroyed,  he  knew  not 
whether  the  oats  where  food  or  poison. 

The  prosecution  of  this  Interesting  subject 
has  been  the  business  of  Mr.  Bell  for  many 
yean  ;  and  now,  having  overcome  all  silly, 
unjust,  and  bicoted  opposition,  and  all  U- 
liberal  envy  and  prejudice,  he  is  regarded,  by 
honest  men,  as  a  man  of  great  talent,  a 
master  spirit  among  the  philmophers  of  the 
we.  Mr.  Bell  is  not  a  man  of  the  world. 
There  is  too  much  independence  about  him 
to  permit  him  to  truckle  to  its  servile  usages. 
Had  he  demeaned  himself  by  being  one, 
much  of  the  upright  manliness  of  his  cba- 
xaeter  woold  have  been  frittered  away  in  idle- 
ness and  adulation ;  and  science  would  have 
lost  what  foshion  and  ^  the  world*'  would 
have  gained. 


DR.PBARSON. 


LABUMTVageiBtDifoikiMt  hicdalcif,-  _ 
Alter,  et  iaftuw  comioipit  nella  Teneawt 
Und«  CiipidiiMM  Mrnsvit  Faina  ti^iUat. 

Gar4m*  0/  Feitus, 


(From  the  Anniversary  Addrtsn  of  ike  Pre^ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society.) 

The  late  Dr.  Pearson  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1791.  This 
distinguished  member  has  enriched  the 
transactions  of  the  society  with  ten  com- 
munications. The  first  in  the  year  of  hia 
admission,  on  Dr.  James's  Antimonial  Pow- 
ders. The  composition  of  tins  celebrated 
febrifuffe  having  been  long  withholden  from 
the  public,  notwithstanding  the  sworn  spe- 
cification of  its  inventor,  a  great  anxiety  was 
naturally  felt  for  discovering  the  secret 
This  Dr.  Plearson  eflfected,  having  proved  by 
analysis,  and  by  the  reunion  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts,  that  antimony  and  phosphate  of 
lime  made  up  the  whole  mass.  Some  slight 
differences  may  still  exist  between  the  con- 
certed medicine  and  any  other  that  can  be 
produced,  arising  probably  from  peculiar  and 
possibly  accidental  and  unimportant  mani- 
pulations ;  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
as  to  the  essential  ingredients.  The  second, 
in  1792,  on  the  composition  of  fixed  air. 
The  third,  in  1794,  on  a  peculiar  vegetable 
substance,  imported  from  China.  The  fourth, 
in  1795,  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
Wootz  iron  and  steel  made  in  the  East  In- 
dies. The  fifth,  in  1796,  in  a  paper  equally 
interesting  to  the  natural  philosopher  and  to 
the  antiquary,  since  it  ascertains  the  com- 
(K>sition  of  metallic  weapons  belonging  to 
times  the  most  remote,  and  confirms  the 
opinion,  derived  from  classical  authority,  of 
their  being  made  from  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin.  The  sixth,  in  1797,  on  the  nature  of 
gas,  produced  by  jiassing  electric  sparks 
trough  water.  This  communication  must 
be  highly  estimated,  since  it  tended,  at  that 
early  period,  strongly  to  confirm  the  great 
discovery  of  Mr.  Cavendish — tiie  decomposi- 
tion of  water;  a  discovery  of  the  utmost 
importance,  but  requiring  every  possible  con- 
firmation, as  it  went  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  decided  opinions,  to  the  prejudices  of 
many  hundred  years.  We  are  become  fa- 
miliar with  hydrogen,  with  oxygen,  with  the 
compound  nature  of  liquids,  and  the  changes 
of  form  produced  on  bodies  by  the  agency  of 
heat  The  speculative  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, on  the  contrary,  misteking  varieties 
of  form  for  real  difi^rencea  of  substance, 
arranged  all  physical  nature  under  four 
classes,  denominating  solid  bodies,  or  the 
principle  of  solidity,  earth ;  liquid  bodies, 
under  a  similar  hypothesis,  water ;  and  the 
principle  of  elasticity,  air;  fire,  or  heat, 
occupied  the  fourth  division :  and  to  these 
was  added  a  fifth,  or  quintessence — ^the  sub- 
stence  endowed  with  consciousness,  with 
thought,  and  with  the  power  of  originating 
niotion.  It  is  obvious  that  ice,  water,  and 
steamy  to   ratify  this   arrangementy  must 
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posseis  three  distinot  eBsencee ;  yet  such  is 
the  power  of  habitual  attachment  to  opinions 
never  before  questioned,  that  had  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, the  scientific  ornament  of  our 
country  and  of  his  age,  lived  some  centuries 
before  our  time,  he  might  perhaps  hare  ex- 
perienced a  common  fate  viUi  the  philosopher, 
who  maintained  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
and  the  central  position  of  the  sun.  The 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  communications, 
in  subsequent  years,  are  strictly  professional ; 
and  the  tenth,  in  1813,  also  medical,  relates 
to  a  black  colouring  matter  occasionally 
found  in  the  bronchial  glands.  But  Doctor 
Pearson  has  still  further  claims  on  our  re- 
spect and  our  regard.  For  a  series  of  years 
he  continued  to  diffuse,  by  his  lectures,  a 
knowledge  of  the  new  chemistry,  instruct- 
ing hundreds  in  the  trutlis  of  science,  as  tliey 
became  successively  developed,  in  a  manner 
not  calculated  to  load  the  memory,  but  to  in- 
vigorate the  reasoning  powers,  in  proportion 
as  new  facts  were  communicated  and 
arranged.  And  to  Doctor  Pearson  we  arc 
again  indebted  for  rendering  familiar  in 
England  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  first 
adopted  in  another  country ;  an  adaptation 
of  words  to  things,  of  which  it  may  he  truly 
said — 

'OgM  fiJj^  T«  OM/tiara,  ttaarott  xettro  ir^ay/ufltra* 

A  medium  of  communication  adapting  its 
plastic  nature  to  the  reception  of  new  facts 
and  of  new  arrangements,  owing,  perhaps, 
their  existence  to  the  facilities  of  their  uni- 
versal language. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

Mademoiselle  E.,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
of  delicate  oonstitutwn  and  nervous  tempera- 
ment,  had  a  slight  cold,  to  which  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  till  after  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight,  when  her  throat  became  sore,  re- 
quiring ihe  use  of  baths,  fomentations,  &c 
She  was  also  bled  in  the  foot,  an  operation 
which  produced  faintness,  and  was  followed 
by  slight  convulsions.  The  sore  throat  dis- 
appeared, but  she  was  attacked  first  with 
severe  tooth-ache— then  with  fixed  pain  above 
the  orbits.  She  became  tired  of  taking  re- 
medies, and  exhausted  with  suffering.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  she  was  better ;  when 
Otoe  night  she  precipitated  herself,  without 
knowing  how,  f^m'the  room  where  she  slept 
into  the  court  below,  a  height  of  about  eight 
or  ten  feet:  she  was  fortunately  but  little 
hurt  A  short  time  after  Dr.  Laurand,  who 
attended  her,  having  paid  his  visit  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  found  his  patient  still  in 
bed,  but  dressed  as  for  a  ball,  with  flowers, 
necklaces,  &c.  &c  Mdlle.  £.  whs  herself 
very  much  astonished  when  she  discovered 


how  she  was  covered  with  ornaments,  and 
had  no  recollection  of  having  put  them  on. 
For  some  days  she  complained  that  extra- 
ordinary things  happened  to  her  during 
her  sleep:  at  one  time  her  sheets  had 
been  removed  ;  at  another  she  awoke  holding 
a  bottle  mher  hand,  &c  Every  .effort  was 
now  made  to  quiet  her  apprehensions,  and 
she  was  watched,  unknown  to  her.  Dr.  Lmi- 
rand  undertook  this  office  hinueli  Scarcely 
had  she  fallen  asleep  when  she  attempted  to 
sit  up.  She  was  then  awoke  with  great  pne- 
caution,  but  qipeared  mortified,  and  cried  for 
a  long  time  before  she  foil  asleep  again.  Two 
hours  after  she  had  got  up  very  gently,  and 
the  doctor,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  preceded 
her  as  she  walked.  She  went  towards  the 
chimney-piece,  and  taking  down  a  glass, 
which  had  been  accidentally  lefl  there,  pro- 
ceeded across  the  apartment ;  turned  aside  to 
avoid  a  door,  which  was  ajar,  and  opened 
very  dexterously  another,  which  was  shut; 
avoided  a  third,  which  was  in  her  way  like 
the  first,  and  continued  her  course  to  the 
kitchen.  During  the  whole  of  the  way  she 
walked  without  hesitation,  having  the  eyelids 
partly  open,  with  the  eyes  motionless  and  fixed 
before  her,  without  r^ard  to  the  light.  Her 
pulse,  which  was  cautiously  fdt,  was  regular, 
but  rather  frequent ;  and  the  respiration  hur- 
ried, as  in  a  person  agitated  by  a  dream.  'She 
resembled  an  automaton,  of  which  one  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  internal  machinery  in 
motion.  M'hen  in  the  kitchen  she  opened  a 
stop-cock,  filled  the  glass  she  had  brought 
with  water,  and  drank  it;  placed  the  glasa 
upon  a  table,  and  turned  to  retrace  her  steps. 
Her  mother,  who  was  now  present,  thought 
it  advisable  to  stop  her,  and  awoke  her  sud- 
denly. She  was  much  frightened;  and  af« 
terwards  wept  for  a  long  time.  After  this, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Lau- 
rand, she  was  not  suffered  to  rise  when  she 
attempted  it,  but  was  gently  awoke  by  pass- 
ing a  feather  over  her  l^s.  She  was  treated 
with  great  kindness ;  amusements  were  con- 
trived, and  her  attention  diverted.  Her  diet 
was  light ;  no  supper  was  allowed ;  and  lax- 
atives and  valerian  were  prescribed.  Under 
this  plan  the  somnambulism  permanently 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  this  case  is,  tlie 
patient  having  the  power  of  vision.  She  took 
down  a  glass,  and  turned  aside  to  avoid  a 
door,  which  was  ajar,  but  was  apparently  not 
conscious  of  having  a  companion,  although 
the  doctor  walked  before  her  with  a  light  in 
his  hand. — Gaxette  qf  Health, 


On  narte's  arms  a  naked  new-born  child, 
Werpiiig:  thon  nt  *»t  wliiUt  «U  troand  thee  tmllHl ; 
fto  li9§.  that  linking  in  thy  long- last  tkep, 
(Mm  thou  iDay*t»t*mile  while  all  arouad  thee  we^. 
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« BUY  A  BROOM?" 

A  TALE. 

(Abridged  from  Blackwoodt  MfiaoMtne, — 
No.  CXLVI.) 

[The  following  tale  is  so  Iiighlj  wrought^ 
and  combines  such  powerful  interest,  we  are 
of  opinion  that,  with  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  age  of  the  hero,  it  would  form  a  fit  sub. 
ject  for  the  drama.] 

\ 

CHAPTER  I. 

One  beautiful  afternoon,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  barley  and  wheat  harvest,  young 
Frederick  Hume  arose  from  his  desk,  where, 
for  several  hours  lie  had  been  plodding  at  his 
studies,  and,  to  unbend  himself  a  littk,  went 
to  his  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  neighbouiipg  village  of  Holydean.  After 
raising  the  window,  and  setting  open  the 
door  to  win  into  his  little  apartment  the 
liquid  coolness  which  was  nestling  among 
the  ffreen  fibrous  leaves  around  the  casement, 
he  Had  resumed  his  station  and  was  again 
looking  towards  the  village,  when,  hearing  a 
light  foot  approach  the  door  of  his  study,  he 
turned  round,  and  a  young  female  stranger 
was  before  him.  On  seeing  him  she  paused 
at  the  threshold,  made  a  sort  of  reverence, 
and  seemed  willing  to  retire.  From  her  dark 
complexion,  het  peculiar  dress,  especially  her 
head  gear,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  spotted 
handkerchief  wound  round  her  black  locks, 
Bume  guessed  at  once  that  she  was  a  fo- 
reigner ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  sup- 
position when,  on  his  advancing  and  asking, 
'*  What  do  you  wish,  niy  good  girl  ?''  she 
held  forward  a  light  broom,  and  said,  in  the 
quick  short  pronunciation  of  a  foreigner, 
"  Buy  a  Broom  ?" — "  Pray  what  is  the  use 
of  it,  my  good  lass  ?**  said  Frederick,  in  that 
mood  in  which  a  man,  conscious  that  he  has 
finished  a  dry  lesson  to  some  purpose,  is  very 
ready  to  indulge  in  a  little  badinage  and  light 
banter. 

"For  beard-sbavitig,*'  answered  the  girl 
quizxically,  and  stroking  his  chin  once  or 
twice  with  her  broom,  as  if  with  a  shaving 
brush.  It  might  be  she  was  conscious  that 
he  was  not  exactly  the  person  to  buy  her 
broom ;  or  perhaps  she  assumed  this  light 
mood  for  a  moment,  and  gave  way  to  the 
frank  and  natural  feeling  of  youth,  which  by 
a  fine  free-masonry  kuows  and  answers  to 
youth,  despite  of  differences  in  language  and 
manners— Respite  of  every  thing. 

"  Most  literally  an  argumentum  ad  homu 
fian,  to  make  me  buy,^*  said  the  scholar, 
^  Wb  what  is  the  price,  fair  stranger  V* 

"  No,  DO,'*  said  the  girl,  in  quick  reaction 
from  her  playful  mood,  whilst  a  tear  started 
in  her  dark  lustrous  eye,  ^  but  they  bid  me 

Vol.  I.  «  C 


oome  :  they  say  you  are  a  doctor :  and  if  you 
will  be  kind  and  folloi^  me  to  my  poor  bro- 
ther, you  shall  have  many  brooms/* 

On  inquiring  distinctly  what  the  girl 
meant,  our  student  was  given  to  understand, 
that  her  only  brother,  who  had  come  with  her 
as  a  harper  to  this  country,  had  fallen  sick  at 
a  gentleman's  house  about  a  mile  off,  and 
that  she,  on  learning  Mr.  Frederick  Uume 
was  the  only  person  within  many  miles  who 
could  pretend  to  medical  skill,  had  come 
herself  to  take  him  to  her  poor  Antonio. 
After  learning  farther  the  symptams  of  the 
Iad*s  illness,  the  young  surgeon  took  his 
lancets  and  some  simple  medicine,  and 
readily  followed  the  girl,  who  led  the  way  to 
a  neat  villa,  which,  as  Frederick  had  heard, 
was  the  residence  of  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Romelli,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  French  service,  and  had  come  to  this 
country  with  other  prisoners.  Following  his 
conductress  to  Romclli's  house,  Hume  was 
shown  into  a  room,  where,  reclining  upon  a 
sofa,  was  a  boy,  apparently  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  features  of  whose  pale  face 
instantlv  testified  him  to  be  brother  to  the 
maid  with  the  broom.  He  was  ministered  to 
by  a  young  and  most  beautiful  damsel,  Sig- 
nora  Romelli  herself,  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  him  with 
the  softest  care.  At  the  head  of  the  sofa 
stood  the  harp  of  the  wandering  boy. 

"  I  presumed.  Sir,"  said  the  lovely  hostess, 
turning  to  Hume,  "  to  hint  that  perhaps  you 
might  easily  be  found,  and  that  ceruinly  you 
would  be  very  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble 
in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  affectionate  sister 
has  not  been  long  in  bringing  you.** 

"  If  the  cause  of  humanity  may  be  en- 
forced  by  such  kind  and  beautiful  advocacy,** 
returned  Frederick,  bowing,  "  the  poor  skill 
which  you  have  thus  honoured,  young  lady, 
is  doubly  bound,  if  necessary,  to  be  most 
attentive  in  Uiis  instance. — M'hat  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  my  little  fellow  ?*'  continued 
he,  advancing  to  the  patient.  "  Motliing,** 
was  the  boy*s  answer  i  and  immediately  he 
rose  up  and  went  to  the  window,  from  which 
he  gazed,  heedless  of  every  one  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

*'  I  am  afraid  the  boy  is  still  very  unwell,** 
said  Signora  Romelli ;  "  only  look  how  pde 
be  is,  8ir.** 

Hume  could  notbutobserve  the  dead  yellow 
of  the  boy*s  face,  or  fail  to  see  that  his  eye 
burned  with  arrowy  tips  of  restless  lustre,  such 
as  are  kindUd  by  hectic  fever.  He  resisted, 
however,  all  advances  on  the  part  of  our  sur- 
geon to  inquire  farther  into. his  state  of 
health,  impatic:ntly  declaring  that  he  was 
.now  quite  well ;  then  resuming  his  harp,  and 
taking  his  sister  by  the  liand,  he  seemed  in 
haste  to  be  gone. 

'^My  father  is  not  at  home,**  said  the 
young  lady  of  the  house  to  Hume,  "  never- 
theless  they  must  abide  here  all  night,  for  I 
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can  easily  see  that  bo^  h  wMe  to  travel 
farther  thif  evening  i  and  besides,  they  are  of 
my  own  native  country.  Use  your  preroga- 
tiye.  Sir,  and  don't  let  him  go.*' 

In  spite  of  the  suigeon^s  persuasions,  how- 
ever,  and  heedless  of  Signora  Romelli  and 
his  sister,  who  joined  in  the  zemonstrance 
against  his  departure,  the  boy  would  be  gone, 
even  though  at  the  same  time  he  declared  there 
was  no  place  elsewhere  where  he  wished  par- 
ticularly to  be. 

''He  is  a  oapricious  boy,  to  reject  your 
excellent  kindness,  Miss  Romelli,**  said  Fre- 
deridc ;  ''  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  treat,  in 
the  same  way^  a  proposal  I  have  to  make. 
With  voui  l»ve,  young  lady,  I  sbaU  try  to 
win  him,  with  his  sister,  to  our  house  all 
night,  lest  he  grow  worse  and  need  medical 
aid." 

From  the  unhappy  appearance  of  the  young 
musician,  this  propiosal  seemed  so  good,  that 
it  was  readily  acquiesced  in  by  his  sister, 
and  by  the  kind  lady  of  the  house,  provided 
the  boy  himself  could  be  brought  to  accede 
to  it,  which,  to  their  joyftil  surprise,  he 
most  readily  did,  so  soon  as  It  was  signified 
to  him. 

The  affectionate  sister  gratefully  kissed  the 
hand  of  her  kind  hostess.  As  for  the  bov 
himself,  with  a  look  half  of  anger,  he  took 
the  former  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  hastily 
away,  as  if  he  grudged  the  expression  of  her 
gratitude.  He  had  not  moved,  however, 
many  pacer  forward,  till,  quitting  his  sister*s 
hand,  he  turned,  and  taking  Signora  Ro- 
mdli*s,  he  kissed  it  fervently,  with  tears,  and 
at  the  same  time  bade  die  Vhrgin  Mother  of 
Heaven  bless  her. 

Struck  with  the  remarkable  manner  of  this 
boy,  our  student  tried  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation by  the  way,  but  1m  found  him  shy 
and  tadtum  in  the  extreme ;  and  as  he  had 
already  shown  himself  capricious,  he  now 
evinced  an  equal  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  al- 
low dther  of  his  companions  to  carry  his 
harp,  which,  being  somewhat  large,  seemed 
not  wen  proportioned  te  the  condition  of  the 
bearer,  who,  besides  being  manifestly  unwell, 
was  also  of  a  light  smaU  nsake.  From  the 
sister,  who  seemed  of  a  frank  and  obliging 
temper,  Frederick  learned  some  particiDars 
.  of  their  earlier  history  and  present  mode  of 
life.  Her  name,  she  said,  was  Charlotte 
Cardo,  and  her  biother*s  Antonio  Cardo. 
They  were  twins,  and  the  only  surviving 
children  of  a  clergyman  in  Italy,  who  had 
been  dead  for  two  years.  Their  mother  died 
a  few  hours  af^  giving  them  birth.  '*  After 
the  loss  of  our  &ther,'*  added  the  maiden, 
*'  we  had  no  one  to  care  much  for  us ;  yet  I 
would  have  dwdt  all  the  days  of  my  life  near 
Ibeir  beloved  graves,  had  «ot  my  brother,  who 
is  of  a  restless. and  unhappy  temperament, 
resolved  to  wander  in  this  country.  During 
the  brief  narrative  of  his  sister,  the  boy,  An- 
tonio, kept  his  eye  intensely  upon  her,  as  if 


ready  to  chock  every  point  of  sxplanatkn, 
but  Charlotte  ended  her  short  statement  witlu 
out  any  expressed  interruption  on  hia  par^ 
and  again  his  eye.  became  self^ontaioedana 
indifferent. 

The  next  expression  of  the  boy*s  character 
was  no  less  shigular  and  unexpected.  On 
observing  a  company  of  reapers,  in  a  field  by 
the  way-side,  taking  their  brief  mid-afUx- 
noon  rest,  he  advanced  to  the  gate,  opposite 
which,  at  a  little  distance,  they  were  seated, 
and,  unslinging  his  harp,  b^an  to  play, 
filling  up  the  sweetly  dotted  outline  of  the 
instrumental  music  with  liis  own  low  but 
rich  vocal  song.  After  the  flist  preamble,  he 
nodded  to  his  sister,  and  instantly  her  loud 
and  thrilling  voice  turned  magnificently  into 
the  same  strain. 

With  the  greatest  good  humour  our  young 
surgeon  had  mdulged,  to  the  very  top  of  their 
bent,  this  musical  frolic  of  the  two  foreigners, 
sitting  down  bv  the  wayside  till  it  was  fairly 
over,  and  now  oe  resumed  his  way  with  them* 
Antonio  was  silent  and  shy  as  before;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  looked  round  him 
over  the  beautiful  country,  showed  that  his 
spirit  was  touched  with  its  glad  scenes. 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage,  Frederick  in* 
troduced  the  strangers  to  his  relative,  Mrs. 
Mather,  wiUi  whom  he  resided,  and  who,  on 
learning  their  drcamstances,  kindly  received 
them  as  her  guests.  They  would  have  taken 
their  departure  next  day,  but  in  this  they 
were  resisted  by  the  charitable  old  lady,  who 
farther  won  horn  them  the  promise  that  they 
would  stay  with  her  for  at  least  a  week.  Er^ 
the  expiry  of  that  time,  whether  from  tho 
caprice  or  benevolence  of  her  nature,  or  from 
her  especial  liking  for  Charlotte,  who  had 

fained  rapidly  upon  her  affections,  Mrs. 
lather  had  conceived  the  design  of  adopting 
the  two  Italians,  and  preparing  them  for 
situations  worthy  of  their  good  descent  ;*  and 
she  was  confirmed  in  her  purpose,  when,  on 
breaking  the  matter  to  Frederick  Hume,  it 
met  wiUi  his  entire  concurrence.  The  next 
step  was'  to  gain  the  consent  of  Antonio, 
which  might  1^  no  easy  matter,  as  he  seemed 
a  strange  and  impracticable  boy ;  but,  some^ 
what  to  the  surprise  of  Frederick,  no  sooner 
was  the  proposal  made  to  him,  than  he 
heartily  acceded  to  it  As  for  his  sister,  in- 
dependent of  her  dislike  to  a  wandering  life, 
and  her  growing  attachment  to  Mrs.  Mather, 
her  brother's  wUl  was,  in  all  cases,  her  lav. 
It  was  then  settled  that  Charlotte  should  be 
confidential  maid  to  the  old  lady,  to  ttaA  to 
her  at  night,  and  assist  her  in  making  dresses 
for  the  poor,  among  whom  she  had  a  number 
of  retainers ;  while  Antonio  should  be  sent  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baillie*s,  a  clergyman,  a  few 
mUes  off,  to  board  with  him,  and  finish  hfi 
education,  which  had  been  n^ected  since 
his  fatheT*s  death,  that  so  he  might  he  fitted 
for  a  liberal  profession.  Proud  though  MiB. 
Mather  was  of  this « scheme,  her  8elf*ooin» 
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j^MCBtuj  wai  Boi  wttboal  one  quallilcatlon, 
in  tbe  cold  and  doubtful  manner  in  which 
Miss  Peaice  nodded  to  the  old  Udy*s  stote- 
mciit  and  expUnadoo  of  her  plan.  As  this 
woman,  Miss  Pearee,  had  it  in  her  power^ 
cte  long,  giierouslr  to  affect  the  fortunes  of 
joong  Hume,  we  shall  notice  her  here  a  little 
lii%.  She  was  tbe  only  daughter  of  a  half* 
pay  captain,  ^hose  death  left  ber  with  a 
trifling  annuity,  and  the  pp^^rietorship  of  a 
smdl  house  in  the  Tillage  of  Holydean. 
After  the  deadi  of  her  husband,  a  wealthy 
feiifed  merchant,  Mrs.  Mather,  having  no 
fiunify,  began  to  east  about  for  a  companion, 
«Bd  Miss  PearoB  was  soon  found  out  to  be 
one  of  thote  indispensable  parasitical  maidens 
wbom  old  ladies  like  Mrs.  Mather  impress 
into  aetiTe  serrice,  in  the  seasons  of  rasp- 
berries, and  the  dder  vintages— hold  long 
oonsultations  with  on  the  ere  of  entertain. 
iDenta--fetain  as  their  own  especisl  butt  in 
company,  and  a  fag  partner  at  whist  when  a 
better  fourth  hand  is  wanting — appeal  to  in 
€Meof  a  (shall  we  name  it  ?^  lie,  when  there 
Is  danger  of  detection — chensh  and  moralize 
wkh  ttiem  when  the  party  is  over — and, 
finally,  would  not  dismiss,  though  one  were 
10  rice  from  the  dead,  and  cry  out  agiiinst  the 
parasite.  In  addition  to  these  implied  quali. 
ficarions,  the  amiable  creature  was  a  mono* 
pblist  in  ailments ;  and,  of  course,  cardess 
about  the  complaints  of  others,  of  which,  in- 
deed, when  within  reach  of  Mrs.  Mather's 
aympathy,  she  seemed  to  be  jealous.  In  her 
person  she  was  lean  and  scraggy,  with  a  hard 
brown  face,  kiln-dried  by  nervous  headachs. 
Her  figure  was  very  straight,  and  she  was 
dastic  in  her  motions  as  whalebone  or  hie 
oory,  and  might  have  been  mit  with  advantage 
into  tapes  for  tying  up  bundles  of  her  fa* 
vourite  tracts,  or  sinewy  bowstrings  for 
Oupid,  Ibr  his  aifows,  not  tc  be  shot  at,  but 
ID  be  shot/rsm.  Wt  need  scarcely  add, 
after  all  this,  that  her  nose  was  very  long,  and 
ao  sharp,  it  might  have  deft  a  liailstene. 

Frederick  Hume  waited  upon  the  Signora 
Hondli,  tbe  day  subsequent  to  that' on  wUch 
be  bad  been  sent  for  to  attend  the  young 
miastrd,  to  infbrm  her  of  his  recovery.  At 
tbe  same  time,  he  presented  a  card  fnam  Mrs. 
Mather,  requesting  a  mutual  acquaintance^ 
ship.  A  friendly  intercourse  grew  up  ac« 
cordially,  md,  ere  the  fall  of  the  season, 
Sjgnor  HomdM  and  his  daughter  were  at 
least  oBoe  every  veek  at  Greenwells  Cottage^ 
to  the  huge  dismay  of  Miss  Pearee,  but  the 
ddight  of  our  young  surgeon,  who  b^^an  most 
deeply  to  kyve  the  beautiful  Julia  Komdli. 
She  was  taller  and  fairer  than  the  maid  Curdo : 
ha  hkkM  were  nut-brown:  her  eye  was  a 
rich  tompfomise  betwixt  the  raven  and  tbe 
ttue  dove,  a  deep  violet, 


like  Pandon*s  eye, 


re." 


Whtn  fint  It  dafken'd  witli  immortat  lii 
9ha  was  qakk,  o^ridoiis,  and  proud ;  bold 


in  her  pouting  dlapkaaure,  which  was  Uke  a 
glandng  day  of  sunshine  and  stormy  show- 
ers t  but  then  she  was  ardent  in  her  fHendi. 
ships,  and  very  benevolent;  ready,  withal, 
nay,  in  haste,  to  confess  her  faults,  in  which 
case  her  amende  honorable,  and  her  prayer 
for  pardon,  were  perfectly  irresistible.  NoU 
withstanding  her  superior  qualifications,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  suit,  we  infer  that  the  fair 
Julia  kept  shy  and  aloof,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  her  lover  was  only  tlie  more  deeply 
determined  to  make  her  his,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that»  in  a  few  months,  he  had 
condescended  to  calculate  how  he  stood  in 
her  father*s  affections,  and  was  studious  to 
accommodate  himself  to  Uie  manner  of  the 
Signor,  who  was  grave  in  his  deportment, 
and  almost  saturnine,  seldom  moved  to 
smiles,  and  never  to  laughter;  and  who, 
though  he  could  talk  fluendy,  and  with  elo- 
quence^ seemed,  in  general,  to  wear  some 
severe  constraint  upon  his  spirit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Taivos  were  in  this  state  when  the  winter 
session  came  round,  which  called  Frederick 
to  Edinburgh,  to  prosecute  still  farther  his 
medical  studies.  The  summer  following  he 
continued  in  town  studying  botany;  and 
af^  making  a  tour  through  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
autumn  ere  he  returned  to  Greenwdla  Cot- 
tage. 

He  found  Charlotte  Cardo  improved  in 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  advanced 
in  favour  with  every  one  who  knew  her; 
even  Miss  Pearee  hersdf  condescended  to 
patronize  her  publicly  and  privately.  But 
what  pleased  him  most  of  aU,  was  to  find 
that  Julia  Romdli  was  still «  frequent  visitor 
at  the  cottage.  The  season  of  harvest,  too, 
had  given  a  vacation  to  Mr.  BaiUie^s  scholars, 
and  Antonio  Cardo  was  now  at  home  beside 
his  sister ;  and  t^  harp  and  the  sons  of  the 
Italian  twins  were  not  forgotten  when  the 
sweet  gloaming  came  on.  Deeply  occupied 
in  spirit  as  Hume  was  with  thoughts  of  his 
hit  and  shy  Signora,  he  was  yet  constrained 
to  attend  to  the  abrupt  and  strange  manifes- 
tation of  Antonio*s  character,  which  broke 
forth,  fVom  time  to  time,  mocking  the  grave 
tenor  of  his  ordinary  behaviour.  According 
to  his  Kverend  tutor*s  statement,  he  had  been 
a  very  diligent  scholar;  and  he  testified  it 
thus  far,  that  he  talked  English  with  great 
fbroe  and  propriety.  With  the  boys  of  his 
own  age  he  had  consorted  little,  and  seemed 
to  take  no  delight  in  conversing  with  any 
one,  Aoogh  now  and  then  he  would  talk  a 
few  minutes  to  the  old  men  of  the  village, 
and  sometimes  to  Uie  children.  He  was  now 
equally  tadtum  at  Mrs.  Mather's ;  but  occa- 
sionally he  broke  forth,  expresdng  himsdf  in 
rapid  and  earnest  doquence,  and  showing  a 
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wobderful  powei  of  OlaslratiDg  any  point. 
From  his  manner  altogether  towards  Miss 
Bomelli,  his  deyoted  attentions  at  one  time, 
and  at  another  his  proud  shyness ;  and  from 
his  dignified  refusal,  often,  to  play  on  the 
harp  when  Hume  wished  to  dance  with  that 
lady,  Frederick  could  not'  hut  guess  that  he 
was  a  rival  candidate  for  Julians  love.  But 
the  most  striking  and  unaccduntahle  demon- 
stration of  the  boy*s  character,  was  the  visihle 
paleness  which  came  over  his  face,  the  cur- 
rent— the  restless  flow— ,of  his  small  features, 
and  the  impati^ce  of  his  attitudes,  now 
shrinking,  now  swelling  into  bold  and  almost 
threatening  pantomime,  whenever  Signor  Ro- 
melli  came  near  hira.  Visibly,  too,  he  was 
often  seen  to  start  when  he  heard  his  country, 
man's  deep  voice:  He  spoke  to  Romelli 
always  with  an  eloquent  empressemeni  in  his 
Cone,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  crowding  with  his 
crowding  blood :  He  looked  him  eugerly  in  the 
face :  He  often  went  round  about  him,  like  an 
anxious  dog. 

CHAFT£R  HI. 

Again  the  season  came  round,  which  called 
Frederick  Hume  to  town  for  another  session,  to 
finish  his  medical  studies,  and  get  his  degree 
as  a  physician ;  and  once  more  he  prepared  to 
take  a  tender  leave  of  his  Julia,  whom  he 
loved  more  than  fame  or  life.  Overcome  by 
his  deep  passion,  he  confessed  it  all  to  the 
maiden ;  and  when  he  caught  her  trembling 
at  his  declaration,  how  could  she  explain  her 
emotion  otlierwisc  than  by  confessing,  despite 
of  her  pride,  that  their  love  was  mutual  ?  or 
answer  for  it  better  than  by  pledging  her 
troth  for  ever,  in  return  for  his  vow  of  con- 
stancy ? 

About  Christmas,  Antonio  Cardo  came 
from  Mr.  Baillie's,  to  spend  a  few  holidays 
at  Oreenwells  Cottage.  Qne  night  Signora 
Romelli  gravely  assumed  the  character  of  a 
prophetic  improvisatrice,  and  told  the  future 
fortunes  of  Mrs.  Mather^s  household. 

*^  And  now,"  said  she  to  Antonio,  ''  come 
forward,  young  harper ;  you  look  there  for  all 
the  world  as  if  you  were  about  to  be  set 
down  for  a  murderer." 

The  boy  started  and  went  out,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  he  returned,  and^  flinging  him- 
self  upon  his  knees  before  i\Iiss  Romelli,  he 
prayed  her,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  to  reverse 
her  ungentle  prophecy. 

•'  Up,  foolish  boy,"  said  Julia,  "  why  you 
look  indeed  as  if  your  conscience  were  fairly 
measured ;  as  if  the  red  cap  fitted  you.  Well, 
Antonio,  you  arc  cither  waggish  or  simple  to 
an  uncommon  stretch." 

The  boy  rose  with  a  groan,  and  Julia's 
father  entering  the  room  at  this  moment,  he 
took  up  a  small  knife  from  the  table,  and 
shaking  it  at  the  Signor  Captain,  said,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  Your  foolish 
daughter.    Sir,  says    that  I  am    to    be  a 
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murd(ffer.''  On  no  anilWer  being  retiimed; 
he  bit  the  handle  of  the  knife  for  a  moment, 
and  then  laid  it  down. 

Next  evening,  a  party  being  assembled  at 
the  cottage,  and  Julia  RomeUi  being  there, 
she  was  oif  course  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion and  the  most  assiduous  gallantry.  Dur^ 
ing  a  dsbce,  Antonio,  who  had  rdTused  to 
play  on  the  harp,  sat  moodily  in  a  comer, 
watching  the  graceful  Signora,  and  louring 
against  the  smiles  of  her  partner ;  heedless 
at  the  same  time  of  his  sister,  who,  when  she 
stopped  near  him  in  the  dance,  gently  ehid 
him  one  while,  and  then^  smiling  in  her 
happy  mood  with  a  tearful  glance,  whieh 
asKed  him  to  share  her  joy,  patted  him  below 
the  chin,  and  bid  him  rise  and  dance  merrily. 
Miss  Romelli  saw  the  sisterly  love  of  Char- 
lotte ;  and,  in  her  good-nature,  a  little  while 
after,  she  made  up  to  the  you^,  and  speak, 
ing  to  him,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  shy  and 
timid  schoolboy,  insisted  upon  his  taking 
part  in  the  dance. 

"  Prithee,  do  not  think  me  quite  a  boy,»* 
•aid  he  in  return. 

Signora,  as  the  best  rejoinder,  repeated  hear 
invitation,  upon  which  he  started  np,  and 
flinging  his  arms  with  mad  violence  around 
her  neck  saluted  her  before  the  whole  com- 
pany. Julia  disengaged  herself,  Uushing« 
There  was  bridling  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  ; 
hearty  laughter  and  cheers  from  old  bache- 
lors ;  and^ome  of  the  young  gallants  looked 
very  high,  and  ready  to  call  the  offender  to 
account.  Signor  Romelli  looked  grave  and 
moody  after  the  strange  salutation :  and  poor 
Charlotte  hung  down  ner  head,  and  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  room.  As  for  the  culprit 
himself,  he  walked  haughtily  out,  and  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Mather,  who  took  him  to 
task  in  another  apartment. 

'^  And  now,  «nad  boy,"  demanded  the  old 
lady,  ^'  what  meant  this  outrageous  solecism  ? 
For  my  sake,  what  did  you  mean,  Antonio 
Cardo!" 

*^  Kind  and  gracious  lady,"  he  replied, 
*'  do  not  question  me  just  now.  But  if  you 
would  have  me  saved  from  perdition,  bind 
me  hand  and  foot,  and  send  me  far  away 
over  seas  and  lands." 

"If  this  is  all  you  have  to  say  for  your- 
self," returned  Mrs.  Mather,  '♦it  is  certainly 
a  very  pretty  speech ;  though  it  is  far  above 
my  comprehension.  No— no ;  the  thing  was 
a  breach  of  good  manners ;  but  I  don't  ex- 
exactly  see  that  your  precious  soul's  endan- 
gered, or  that  you  are  entitled  to  be  sent  to 
Botany  Bay  for  stealing  a  bit  kiss — doubt- 
less your  first  offence." 

"  Well,  my  excellent  apologist,"  said 
Antonio,  "  if  you  will  use  a  little  address, 
and  bring  Signora  Julia  hither,  I  will  ask 
her  forgiveness  perhaps.*' 

"  Vou  are  a  very  foolish  young  man  in. 
deed,"  returned  the  old  lady,  who  was  one 
of  those  persons  whose  humour  it  it,  without 
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•fatttlog  from  thdr  Ml  9ood-iuitaie,  to  dae  In 
their  dcmaods  or  reproaches  wbeo  anj  thing 
like  ooDcesMon  has  bean  made.  '^  I  lay  it— 
»  very  fooUsh  boy ;  and  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  let  the  young  lady  be  angry  at  you  for 
e?er;  and  ao  I  don't  think  1  shall  either 
faring  her  or  send  her.*' 

Ciurdo  knew  very  well  that  these  words  of 
his  hostess,  as  she  left  the  apartment,  im- 
plied any  thing  but  a  dedsive  negative ;  and 
he  sat  still  waiting  the  entrance  of  Julia,  who, 
after  a  few  minutes,  made  her  appearance  ac- 
oordingly,  with  Mrs.  Mather. 

**  Now,  my  most  gracious  hostess,"  said 
the  youth,  xising  and  turning  to  the  latter, 
•«  you  must  give  us  leave  for  a  brief  while, 
for  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  this 
young  lady." 

Mrs.  Mather  looked  to  Signora. 
''  O  yes,  by  all  means/'  said  Julia,  *«  do 
according  to  ms  request,  and  let  me  hear  this 
wonderful  secret." 

When  Mrs.  Matlier  had  retired,  the  boy 
Cardo  advanced,  and  said  to  Julia,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  **  Will  you  judce 
me,  fiur  Italian,  and  condemn  me  by  coM- 
hearted  rules  ?  If  you  do,  I  ask  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  my  rudeness  to-uight." 

*'*'  And,  pray,  what  right  have  X,  Sir,  to 
give  dispensations  beyond  the  laws  of  wise 
and  prudent  society  ?" 

'^  O,  let  me  vary  my  question  then,  beau- 
tiful woman,"  said  the  passionate  boy,  fling. 
Ing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her — ^^  Can 
you  forgive  my  deep  aoul  then  for  loving  you 
to  madness,  Julia  Romelli  ?'' 

^^  Now,  shall  I  laugh  at  you  fbr  a  very 
foolish  boy,  or  shall  I  bid  you  rise  at  once, 
if  you  would  not  hr.s/t  me  leave  the  apartment 
as  quickly  ?" 

'^  One  moment--4tay,  Signora,**  cried  An- 
tonio, stepping  between  her  and  the  door, 
^^  listen  to  me  this  once.  Mrs.  Mather  feves 
you  dearly,  and  so  does  Frederick  Hum^,  and 

so  docs  Charlotte  Cardo,  and  so  does ^ 

no  matter — I  shall  leave  this  house  for  ever, 
to-morrow  morning,  nor  plague  you  more." 

*^  I  must  n^w  do  you  justice.  Sir,**  said 
the  fair  Italian,  ^'  and  though  you  certainly 
speak  like  a  foolish  boy,  I  will  not  urge  this, 
but  address  you  as  a  frank,  open-minded, 
honourable  man,  and  tell  you  at  once  that  my 
affections  are  already  engaged,  and  my  vow 
of  constancy  made  to  another." 

*'  Enough  said,  Signora  Romelli :  I  can 
guess  who  that  highly  favoured  youth  is: 
and  I  will  say  there  is  not  a  nobler  heart 
than  his  in  fdl  the  earth.  Forgive  me,  young 
lady,  and  let  me  not  detain  you  longer.  Be 
assured,  too,  my  impertinent  soliciutions  are 
ended  for  ever.** 

The  lady  withdrew,  and  Antonio,  locking 
the  door,  paced  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
apartment  Signor  Romelli  in  the  meantime 
had  retired  from  the  house.  The  yeUow 
was  swimming  through  tlie  streams, 


but  not  In  unison  with  the  lovely  night  was 
the  hesrt  of  this  Italian  Captain  as  he  walked 
forth  along  the  bank.  *^  By  Heaven,"  said 
he  to  himself,  "  this  boy,  Cardo,  knows  it 
all !  whether  from  prophetic  divination,  or 
whether  the  sea  hath  given  up  her  dead  to 
declare  against  me.  Well,  'tis  passing 
strange :  but  the  imp  seems  daily  ripening  for 
some  disclosure,  or  for  some  act  of  ven. 
geance,  and  I  must  forestall  him  in  both.  How 
shall  it  be  done  ?  Stay  now,  let  me  see — ^he 
is  nearly  mad ;  that  must  be  allowed  by  all 
— well,  then,  can  I  not  get  a  professional 
verdict  to  that  effect  ?  Stay  now :  is  not 
Stewart,  the  principal  physician  of  the  Lun^ 
tic  Asylum  in  the  neighbouring  town,  a 
suitor  of  my  daughter  ?  1  can  easily  s^  that 
he  is  bold  and  unprincipled,  and  the  other 
consulting  physicians  are  old  women.  Well, 
may  I  not  possess  Stewart  with  the  belief 
that  my  daughter  loves  thiH  Antonio  Cardo, 
and  get  him  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the 
boy  to  the  mad-honse,  in  virtue  of  his  late 
strange  behaviour,  which,  to  common  observ- 
ation, will  amply  justify  a  charge  of  lunacy  ? 

Romelli  lost  no  time  in  making  his  repre- 
sentations to  Stewart,  who  gave  in  withoutheni- 
tation  to  the  wicked  scheme.  Mrs.  Mather, 
overcome  by  the  explanations  of  the  doctor, 
and  by  the  dread  of  having  a  madman  in  her 
house,  was  constrained  also  to  accede. 

Much,  indeed,  was  Frederick  Hume  sur. 
prised  and  shocked  to  hear,  from  Mr».  ]ila. 
ther*s  next  letter,  of  Antonio's  fate,  and  he 
determined  to  visit  the  country  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
the  poor  Italian  boy. 

In  less  than  ten  days  he  visited  Antonio  in 
his  cell,  and  found  the  poor  boy  lying  lowly 
in  his  straw,  and  chained,  because,  as  the 
keeper  explained,  he  had  made  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  to  get  out.  He  arose,  as  Hume 
entered,  and  with  a  suspicious  look,  de- 
manded, ^'  A?e  you  also  come  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  ?" 

^^  Do  you  not  know  me,  Antonio  ?"  asked 
Frederick  kindly. 

''*•  I  think  I  do,"  answered  the  boy,  with  a    . 
faint  smile ;   '*  but  do  you  know  me  under 
this  sad  change  of  affairs  ?" 

^^  You  have  not  been  very  well,  I  under, 
stand  ?"  said  Hume. 

'^  No  doubt  you  were  given  to  understand 
so,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  but  if  you  will  re- 
quest that  official  gentleman  to  retire  for  a 
little,  I  shall  undeceive  you." 

Frederick  did  so ;  and  the  keeper  having 
withdrawn  accordingly,  the  poor  patient,  with 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  looked  eagerly  at  Hume, 
and  said,  ^'  Are  you,  too.  Sir,  against  me  ? 
Holy  Vitf^  ;  will  you  also  leave  me  here, 
and  go  tell  the  world  I  am  truly  mad  ?*' 

''  Well,  my  good  boy,**  said  Frederick^ 
««  you  must  be  very  quiet,  and  you  will  soon 
give  the  lie  to  the  charge.  I  am  glad  to  se^ 
you  as  you  are." 
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^  Wiwt  ilwfl  I  My  lo  fiMj  Ih.  Hmutf 
What  ftrgnment  ahall  I  trjr,  to  lay  fast  a 
foundation  on  which  jonr  faith  in  my  Baiiity 
may  be  built  ?  For,  O  !  assuredly  beneaih 
the  gracious  eye  of  Heaven,  these  cannot  be  a 
fitter  temple  for  Charity  to  dwell  in.  The 
tmth  is,  Frederick  Hume»  I  may  at  times  in 
my  life  have  felt  the  msdness  of •  whirling 
ind  intense  passion ;  and  I  have  a  horrid  fcar 
that  my  days  shall  dose  in  darkness,  in  pita 
which  I  dare  not  name,  in  drttms,  the  dsik 
alienation  of  the  mind.  I  am  thus  candid, 
the  better  to  assure  you  that  my  soul  at  pre. 
sent  is  self-possessed  and  compact,  of  firm 
-and  wholesome  service.  Think,  too,  that  I 
have  leapt  against  my  cage  till  my  heart  hae 
been  wennigh  breaking ;  ttiat  my  spirit,  fWmi 
feverish  irritabiUty,  has  been  a  ftimace  seven 
times  heated,  in  the  next  alteration  of  feeU 
ings,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  sufibcathig 
calmness.  Remember  that  I  have  lived  for 
months  amidst  those  horrid  cries  whldi 
thicken  the  air  of  this  place ;  and  above  all, 
nhat  T  know  well  I  should  not  be  here. 
Such  things  may  make  me  mad  at  times ;  but 
"say,  Sir,  am  not  I  tolerably  well,  every  draw, 
bock  considered  ?'» 

**Good  God!"  answered  Hume,  "what 
could  be  their  purpose  or  meaning  in  this 
confinement  of  yours  ?" 

"  My  heart.  Dr.  Hume,  is  ready  to  cast 
but  corresponding  flames  with  your  indig- 
nant  speech  and  question;  but  I  shall  be 
calm,  and  not  commit  ibyself,  because  I  still 
think  Ood.  hath  brought  round  a  gradoua 
hour  and  a  just  man.  What  shall  I  say  to 
you  affain,  Dr.  Hume  ?  Try  me  by  any  pro- 
cess of  logic  Shall  it  be  an  argumentum  qd 
homhum^  as  my  kind  old  tutor  styles  it  ^ 
Shall  I  reason  on  my  ptissent  situation,  and 
tell  you  that  things  are  not  well  managed  in 
this  place  ?  The  treatment  is  too  uniform, 
'  and  genoal,  and  unmodified ;  whereas,  by  a 
proper  scale  the  patient  should  be  led  from 
one  degree  of  liberty  to  another,  according  to 
his  good  behaviour,  that  so  he  might  calcu- 
late, that  so  he  might  exercise  and  strengthen 
his  reason,  that  so  he  might  respect  himself, 
and  gradually  improve,  rfow,  8ir,  judge  me 
arighL  Nature,  in  dread  apprehension,  sets 
me  fiur  above  vanity ;  and  I  will  ask  vou  have 
I  not  uttered  deep  wisdom  ?  You  nave  not 
detected  aught  like  the  disjointed  fervour  of 
lunacy  in  my  speech  ?  My  thougktt  are  not 
abnipt  and  whirling,  bat  well  attempcivd^ 
and  softly  shaded,  m  the  coming  on  of 
aleep.** 

^  By  my  soul,  Cardo,'*  said  FIedelid^ 
**  I  thmk  you  have  baeft  most  grossly 
abused." 

•'  Have  1  not?  have  I  not?" 

'^  Whose  doing  wsa  this  ?  and  cm  yott 
guess  why  it  was  ?**  asked  finne. 

"  I  owe  it  to  Romelli  and  Stewart,"  an. 
awcred  Anfeoniow  •**  The  ahciefoie  I  know 
not,  unless  it  be  tliat  I  have  lov«d  toovdcndyv 


and  ifaitt  iwvn  osaae'  to  lov^  filgluwa  Ro^ 
melH. .  Go  away,  Sir,  and  be  like  the  reat  of 
thv  woidd ;  leave  me  iicre  to  perish,  fer  you, 
too,  lave  the  maiden,  and  may  ba  offended  at 
my.-passiDn." 

"  Itis  my  bnsiaess,  in  the  first  instance,^' 
answered  Hume,  *^  to  fellow  common  hu*> 
manxty  and  justiea.  I  shall  instantly  ever, 
haul  this  damnable  oppression,  end  call  the 
aftnve  men  to  tax.  Voa  mast  be  quiet  te 
the  meantime.'* 

**  O,  let  it  not  be  long,  then  l-»4et  it  iwi 
be  long  I — let  it  not  be  long  i^-lf  you  knov 
how  my  good  aagd,  young  Charlotte  Caido, 
has  made  me  hope  finr  yoor  coming  1  If  yum 
knew  horn  I  had  eoanted  the  weeka,  the 
days,  the  houn,  the  miotttea,  for  you !  Hffw- 
my  heart  has  beat  loudly  at  evctyaound  fer 
you,  ftomjnoming,  till  night  dariuoed  shove 
my  Tustiling  straw,  and  all  fer  your  eotnlng  ! 
And  in  the  tedious  nig^t-watcfaes  taa !  irlmi 
my  soul  longed  in  vain  to  reat  fer  a  ttttle 
irhOe  beyond  the  Amble  gates  of  hem  and 
ivory,  in  the  weaxy  land  of  Morpheus !  Mei!^ 
diiil  sleep !--MerdAil  sleep!  How  many 
worn  and  flhost«like  spirits  yean  and  cry  io 
be  within  uie  dsesmy  girdle  of  thy  encfasnted 
land  1  Let. them  fa^  O  Godl" 

^*  Now  then,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 
Aatonio,  as  it  ia  needless  for  me  to  say  any 
thingfurther  at  this  time." 

«*  For  the  love  of  the  sweet  Vi]cgin  Mo- 
th«ir,  Frederick  Hume,"  said  die  Italian  hoy, 
throwing  himself  down  among  his  attmw  with 
a  violence  which  made  his  dadns  ratde^ 
**  speak  comfort  to  my  sister,  who  has  pitdied 
her  tent  and  set  down  her  soul's  rest  widiin 
tiie  shadow  of  one  unhappy  hoy's  heart  I 
ahall  sle^  none  to-night.  FavevoU,  Stki, 
and  think  upon  me  !'*  He  neitled  with  bis 
head  hi  the  stiaw,  and  Fiederack  Hone  left 
liM  vidMppy  place.    ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Trs  kaejper  ef  the  aayluM  had  either  bean 
oonvinoed  of  Cardo's  lunacy,  or  had  been 
bribed  to  onke  his  repwts  to  that  cfftsft ; 
and  Hume,  when  he  entered  the  poor  boy*a 
obU,  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  thhig 
was  aa  repecsented  |  bat  now  he  waa  ftiUy 
eonvinced  of  the  oonnary,  and  proceeded 
without  delay  loudly  to  challenge  the  wieJasd 
or  faoHsh  afiair.  Had  the  first  movers  of  it 
thought  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  ^'untry  so 
aooa,  they  would  psobably  have  taken  oa«e 
not  to  let  him  visit  Antonio  privately ;  and 
lliey.were  not  a  little  startied  when  Hume 
entcqsd  hia  strong  lemonstranoe,  and  declared 
that  the  boy  had  been  most  unjustifiably  coq> 
fined.  Aa  tat  RonaHi,  hia  ends  wcR  abeady 
in  a  great  measnee  aerved,  and  he  osicd  not 
much  ferther  abent  the  thing.  Stewart,  wh» 
wns  jeahnw  of  Hmne*s  profearionai  charaelcr 
and  hia  prcssnt  iaterfevaifliy  OMie  •  i ' 
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If  lie  vimld  giitaMV  IVedskk't  opfalon  to 
Ae  very  utmoet.'  The  other  conenlting  phy^ 
aidaiis,  nettled,  no  doubt,  thAt  their  gnvo 
viadom  should  be  Impugned  bv  a  stripling, 
vere  in  a  disposition  sooner  to  fortify  them- 
•elTes  in  injustice^  than  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge  the  truth,  were  it  made  as  plain  to  them 
as  day.  When  they  heard,  however,  that 
Hume  waa  detennined  to  make  a  representa- 
tion of  the  case  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
place,  and  to  visit  the  asylum  again  erelong,* 
with  one  or  two  of  .die  principal  Bdinbutgh 
physicians,  they  were  a  little  alarmed  ;  and 
Stewart,  particularly,  from  his  consciousness 
of  the  truth  of  what  Frederick  had  sUted,  de- 
tetmined  that  Cardo  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  escape,  which  would 
save  himself  the  shame  of  being  publicly 
obliged  to  yield  to  Hume's  interference. 

About  a  week  after  the  above  interview 
betwixt  Antoqio  and  our  young  doctor.  Miss 
Pearce,  Signor  Romelli,  and  his  daughter, 
(for  the  Signor  had  excused  himself  pretty 
weQ  to  Frederick),  and  two  or  three  more, 
wen  sitting  one  evening  in  Mrs.  Mather's 
parlour.  The  candles  had  just  been  lighted. 
Immediately  the  door  opened,  and  admitted 
a  young  man  bareheaded,  and  in  worn  attire. 
As  he  came  slowly  forward,  he  waved  his 
hand  mournfully,  and.  attempted  to  ^eak, 
but  seemed,  from  emotion,  unable  for  the 
task.  He  was  now  seen  to  be  Antonio  Cardo, 
though  he  had  grown  so  tall  of  late,  and  was 
so  very  pale,  that  he  was  not  easily  recognised. 
There  was  a  tear  in  hia  eye,  a  sUgbt  dilation 
qf  his  nostril,  and  a  ^ivering  aU  round  his 
mpath,  like  one  whose  honour  has  been 
doubled^  and  who  has  just  come  from  trial 
anddaogar,  and  indignant  victory.  Were 
an  idiot  to  gain  reason  and  high  intellect,  and 
to  be  seen  walking  stately  with  wise  men, 
who  would  not  weep  at  the  sublime  sight  ? 
Nor  is  it  without  awful  interest  that  we  behold 
•  man  composed  and  serene,  after  coBBing  out 
of  a  dark  dreamof  insanity,  the  fine  light  of 
reason  exhaling  from  the  unsettled  chaos  of 
his  eye,  and  a  tear  there,  the  last  witness  of 
Che  unaeoonntable  stcng^e. 

He- advanced  slowly  without  speaking,  and 
sat  down  on  a  so^  like  a  wayfruping  man 
wearied  out  with  hia  journey.  Charlotte  en« 
tered  the  room.  ^*  There  he  is  at  hut  l" 
csled  she,  when  she  saw  him,  and  throwing 
herself  upon  Us  neek,  dhe  swooned  away, 
ov*oome  by  a  thrill  of  joy.  Kindly  for  a 
w4iile  did  God  bold  her  spirit  eotraneed,  that 
»«ho  might  not  be  agonised  at  her  brotlierfs 
sttdden  and  strange  departure.  For  A'ntonio 
at  this  moment  observing  Signor  Romelli, 
whom  his  weak  and  dazzleid  eyes  had  not  tiH 
DOW  seen,  laid  his  sbter,  lilce  an  Indifferent 
thing,  upon  the  sofk,  started  forward,  and 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  Bomelli,  whis- 
pered deeply,  ^Have  I  fsond  you,  mme 
caemy^^Take  caie  oi  that  nan,  good  people, 
or  my  tool  ehall  t«r  hhn  to  pieoes.*' 
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like  an  antcfadmed  savigo,  the  boy 
prinded  his  teeth  as  he  hong  for  a  moment 
m  his  threatening  attitude ;  but  he  was  sesM 
to  be  working  under  some  strong  restraint, 
till  ail  at  onee  ho  ruahod  out  of  the  housey' 
and  was  lost  in  the  dark  night  Days,  weeks^ 
and  months  passed,  and  still  he  came  not; 
■or  had  his  frioada  heard  any  thing  of  hias*' 
During  the  snmmer,  every  young  beggar  lad 
that  came  to  GreenweUa  Cottage,  was  keenly 
seratinized  by  poor  Charlotte  Cardo;  andl 
every  day  she  went  to  the  top  of  a  green  iiill 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  look  for  travelleit 
along  the  road,  or  coming  over  the  open 
moor.  But  all  her  anxiety  was  in  vain ;  fu^ 
tonio  came  not,  and  she  began  to  droops 

Besides  sorrow  for  her  brother's  unaooount* 
able  absence,  another  passion,  which  no  oo# 
suspected,  was  beginning  to  prey  upon  the 
heart  of  this  Italian  maiden ;  and  no  sooner 
did  she  hear  Frederick  Hume,  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  propose  to  go  in  a  few 
weeks  to  Paris,  there  to  remain  during  the 
winter,  than  she  declined  so  £ut  in  her 
health,  that  in  a  few  days  she  could  scarcely 
walk  about  the  house.  Observing  wiih  in- 
finite regret  her  increasing  feebleness,  Fre- 
derick humimely  resolved  to  defer  his  journey 
tin  he  should  see  the  issue  of  her  illness  | 
and,  in  the  meantime,  he  procured  for  her 
the  best  medical  attendance,  determined  to 
do  every  thing  which  human  skill  could  do 
for  the  beautiful  alien. 

One  afternoon  about  a  week  after  thia,  an 
eminent  doctor  from  tlie  neighbouring  town, 
who  generally  attended  the  maiden,  took 
Frederick  Hume  aside,  and  in  answer  to  his 
inquiries  regarding  her  appearance  that  day, 
said — **  There  is  but  one  possible  way,  Hume, 
of  saving  that  girl's  life." 

**  For  God*s  sake,  name  it.  Sir,**  returned 
Frederick. 

**  Yon  will  be  surprised,  perhaps  shocked. 
Dr.  Hume,"  continued  the  other  physician  ; 
"  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  it  to  yon.  Well; 
then,  that  Italian  giri  is  dying  of  love  for 
you." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  Sir?  Not  Char- 
lotte Cardo  ?*'  said  Frederick,  afraid  of  the 
conviction  which  had  flashed  upon  him. 

"  I  cannot  be  wrong,  Frederick,"  replied 
the  other ;  **  Mrs.  Mather  hinted  the  thing  to 
me  some  time  ago.  1  have  seen  it  from  the 
manner  of  the  girl,  and  her  emotion  in  your 
presence,  compared  with  her  manner  when  I 
visited  her  wimont  your  being  with  me.  To^ 
day  she  spoke  of  you  under  a  slight  degree 
of  delirium,  and  when  she  recovered,  I  made 
her  confeitR  the  whole  to  me.*' 

*'  Yon  have  ait  least  done  well  to  tell  me," 
said  Hume,  anxiously.  **  But  what  must  bo 
doner 

'<  Why,  Sir,  as  the  mere  physician  in  this 
case,  my  opinion  generally,  and  witliont  any 
reference  to  other  circumstances,  is,  that  you 
must  formaUy  make  ilib  giri  your  bride  thia 
very  niglit,  if  yon  would  give  her  a  chance 
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for  life*'  To  Mmove  her  pteying  •utpeose, 
and  dread  of  loHiDg*  you,  may  calm  her  apirit) 
and  lead  to  ultimate  recovery/' 

"  Vou  are  ao  -booeaty  but  aerere  coun- 
aellor,"  aaid  Frederick,  shaking  hia  medical 
friend  by  the  band  with  deap^ate  energy ; 
"  but,  for  God's  sake,  Sir,  go  not  away  till 
you  teU  me  again  what  mast  be  done.  Were 
myself  merely  the  sacrifice,  I  should  not 
b<»itate  one  moment— nor  perhaps  think  i^ 
a  sacrifice.  But,  good  God  I  I  stand  pledged 
to  another  lady — to  Miss  RomelU.  And 
now,  bow  can  l  act  ?  Can  there  not  be  at 
least  a  little  delnv— say  for  a  week  ?'^ 
.  'Mthinknot,Sir.  No,  assuredly.  But *' 

**  Sir  ?"  demanded  Frederick,  eagerly,  in- 
terrupting him*;  **  speak  to  me,  Sir,  and 
propose  something.  I  have  entire  confidence 
in  your  wisdom." 

"  I  was  merely  about  to  remark,'*  con- 
tinued the  uncompromising  physician>  *'  that 
it  is  indeed  a  puzzling  case." 

**  The  worst  of  it^is,"  said  Hume,  "that 
Miss  Rgmelli  is  at  least  fifty  miles,  hence, 
with  her  father*  at  bathing-quarters ;  and  I 
ought,  by  all  meann,  to  see  her  and  be  ruled 
by  her  in  this  matter.  Such  is  certainly  my 
duty." 

"  Much  may  be  said  on  Iwth  sides,*' 
briefly  remarked  the  physician,  who,  n^ost 
abstractly  conscientious  in  his  professional 
character,  would  not  advise  against  the  meana 
of  saving  his  patient'a  life. 

"  I  will  bear  the  blame  then,"  said  Hume, 
after  a  short  bat  intense  pause.  "  I  cannot 
fee  that  orphan-child  perish,  withoift  my 
attempting  to  save  her.  Miss  Romelli,  I 
trust,  will  either  be  proud  or  magnanimous, 

and  so the  sooner.  Sir,  the  ceremony  is 

performed  the  better." 

•  •  a 

And  now  the  small  company  of  bridal 
gueata  were  assembled  in  the  lighted  hall. 
Frederick  Hume  stood  by  his  bride  Clmrlotte 
Cardo,  and  took  her  by  the  trembling  Land. 
•  During  the  brief  repeating  of  the  nianiage 
obligations,  there  was  death  and  fire  mingled 
in  the  bride'a  €^e  i  her  heart  was  heard  by 
all  present  beating^- 

"  Even  u  a  madman  Leatt  apon  a  dram;" 

and  no  sooner  was  the  marriage  fully  de- 
clared, than  she  sprung  forward,  threw  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  Frederick,  kissed 
him  with  wild  energy,  and  exclaimed — "  O 
my  own  husband !"  There  was  a  faint  and 
fluttering  sound,  like  the  echo  of  her  pas- 
sionate exclamation,  as  she  sunk  back  upon 
the  sofa,  before  which  she  had  stood;  the 
lord  of  life  came  reeling  down  from  the 
bright  round  throne  of  the  eye  ;  her  eydid 
flickered  for  a  moment ;  her  lips  moved » but 
notliing  was  heard ; — yet  it  was  easily  inter- 
preted to  be  a  wordless  blessiog  for  her  be- 
loved one  before  her,  by  the  smile  which 
floated  and  lay  upon  her  placid  upturned  face, 
like   sui]shiiie    upon    marble.      Thus    died 


Chark)tte  Cardo,  Ard  Frederick  Hame  was 

a  husbaod  and  a  widower  in  the  same  jno* 
ment  of  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 

With  manly  and  decent  composnre, Frede- 
rick ordered  the  preparations  for  the  fane^ral 
of  his  shortlived  spouse,  whose  body  waa 
laid  in  the  family  aisle. 

According  to  a  decent  formula,  Dr.  Hume 
would  willingly  enough  h&ve  abstabcd  for 
some  time  from  treating  with  Signers  Ro- 
melli about  their  former  mutual  vow;  but, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  his  pledge,  and  hia 
tru^  affection  for  that  lady  which  had  been 
virtually  unaltered,  even  when  he  most 
openly  compromised  it,  he  wrote  to  Julia  a 
few  days  after  the  funeral,  stating  the  whole 
circumstances,  asking  her  pardon  if  he  had 
wronged  her,  declaring  his  inalienable  affec- 
tion for  her,  yet  modestly  alleging  that  he 
had  first  broken  his  vow,  and  that  ne  was  at 
her  mercy  whether  or  not  she  would  still  be 
bound  to  him  by  hers.  Such  was  Frederick's 
letter  to  Julia,  which,  had  it  been  in  time, 
she  would  have  kissed  with  tears,  a  moment 
angry,  yet  soon  honouring  her  lover  the 
more,  for  the  difficult  and  humane  part 
which  he  had  acted  ;  but  the  devil  of  petty 
malignity  and  mean  rivalry  had  been  before- 
hand with  him,  in  tempting,  from  without, 
his  lady's  heart ;  and  ere  his  letter  reached 
its  destination,  Julia  Romelli  was  lost  to  him 
for  ever.  Dr.  Stewart,  who,*  as  already 
stated,  was  a  rival  of  Hume's,  had  been  mean 
enough  to  engage  Miss  Pbarcein  his  interest, 
to  do  every  thing  she  could  by  remote  hint 
and  open  statement,  to  advance  his  suit  with 
Signora  Romelli ;  and  we  can  easily  suppose, 
that  this  intormediate  party,  from  her  dislike 
to  Frederick,  and  her  jealousy  of  Juliana 
favour  with  Mrs.  Mather,  was  not  idle  in 
her  new  office.  On  the  very  evening  of 
Charlotte  Cardo's  marriage  and  death,  she 
sought  an  interview  with  Stewart,  reminded 
him  of  Miss  Romelli's  prond  heart,  advised 
him,  without  losing  a  moment,  to  wait  upoA 
that  lad}'  and  urge  his  own  respectfid  claims 
in  contrast  with  Hnme's  ill  usage;  and. to 
make  all  these  particulars  effective,  MePearce 
tendered  a  letter,  already  written,  for  Stewart 
to  carry  with  him  to  Jtdia,  in  which,  under 
the  character  of  a  friend,  jealoua  of  Miss 
Romelli's  honour,  slie  stated  the  fact  of 
Hume's  having  married  Charlotte  Cardo, 
without  mentioning  the  qualifying  circum- 
stances, or  stating  that  the  rival  bride  waa 
already  dead.  Stewart  was  mean  enough  to 
follow  this  crooked  policy  to  the  utmost 
The  she-devil,  Pearce,  had  calculated  to^ 
justly  on  poor  Julia's  quick  proud  heart  He 
pressed  his  suit ;  was  accepted  by  the  Italian 
maid  in  her  0t  of  indignation  against  Fre- 
derick ;  and  they  were  married  privately  in 
gfeat  haste. 
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*  The  first  syniptom  of  this  onhappy  tSianffa 
cf  affairs  which  occurred  to  Hume,  was  the 
return  of  the  letter  which  he  had  sent  to 
Julia,  and  which  came  back  to  him  unopened. 
About  a  week  afterwards  he  beard  the  stun- 
ning news  of  his  own  love's  marriage  with 
•another,  to  feel  that  he  was  cut  oiT  for  ever 
fh>m  the  hopes  of  his  young  life  ;^for  he 
had  loTcd  passionately,  apd  with  his  whole 
being. 

Da^,  weeks,  passed  over  him,  and  his 
exis^ce  was  one  continuous  dream  of 
thoughts,  by  turns  fierce  and  gentle ;  now 
wild  as  the  impaled  breast  of  a  suicide,  now 
soft  as  breathings  of  pity  from  the  little  warm 
heart  of  a  young  maid.  One  while  he  cursed 
the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Julia  (for  he  knew 
not  the  i^rt  which  Miss  Pearce  had  acted), 
and  he  made  a  vow  in  his  soul,  for  his  own 
)>eace  of  mipd,  never  again  to  see  her  in  this 
mortal  life.  Then  he  was  disposed  to  curse 
the  memory  of  Charlotte  Cardo;  but  his 
heart  was  too  magnanimous  to  let  him  long 
give  way  to  this  feeling.  On  the  contrary, 
to  keep  down  such  thoughts,  and  to  be  strictly 
and  sieverely  just,  he  got  Mrs.  Mather^s  con- 
sent to  let  a  table-stone  be  placed  in  her 
aisle,  with  tiijs  inscription: — "Charlotte 
Cardo,  wife  to  0r.  Frederick  Hume.*' 

One  day  the  youth  went  alone  to  the 
churchyard,  to  see  the  above  tablet  for  the 
first  time  after  its  erection.  As  he  bent 
over  it,  filled  with  a  multitude  of  hurrying 
thoughts,  a  burst  of  solemn  music  roUed 
upon  his  ear,  and  on  looking  up,  there  was 
Antonio  Cardo  within  the  door  of  the  aisle, 
pilling  upon  an  organ. 

With  a  softened  heart  Frederick  listened 
to  the  strain ;  but  after  it  bad  ceased,  and 
Antonio  had  kisSed  his  sister's  name  upon 
the  stone,  he  could  not  refrain,  in  an  alterna- 
tion of  sterner  feeling,  from  saying — **  By 
Heaven  !  most  unhappy  wanderer,  the  thing 
is  all  your  own  doing:  your  folly  hath 
ruined  us  aU." 

The  Italian  answered  not,  save  bv  throw- 
ing himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  kissing 
Frederick's  feet 

'<  Rise  up.  Sir,"  said  Hume  angrily ;  **  I 
like  not  your  savage    philosophy:    I    like 
nothing  beyond  common  sense  and  feeling,    ing  through 
As  for  yourself,  I  knoir  you  not,  Sir :  I  do    Mercy !    whf 
not  know  what  character  you  are  of,  or  any  ~ 


Hung  about  your  family.' 

"By  the  Holy  Mother!  you  shall  soon 
Know  me  then,"  said  the  boy,  springing 
proudly  up.  *'  Promise  to  meet  me  here  on 
Saturday  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  you 
shall  see  me  then  no  longer  the  weak  boy 
that  you  have  spurned,  but  one  that  can  be 
strong  and  do  justice.  0o  you  promise  to 
meet  me?" 

."  How  am  I  interested  in  your  scheme  of 
Jastice  ?"  demanded  Fzederick. 

"  Yoa  do  not  fear  me.  Sir?"  asked  the 
Italian  in  return.    «  Surely  the  man  that  so 
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hononhid  Chariottt  Cardo  to  you  hive  done, 
need  not  fear  me  ?** 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  Frederick,  "  to  tell 
3'ou  a  circumstance  which  yon  have  no  right 
to  know,  in  these  late  days  I  do  not  Md 
my  life  of  more  value  than  a  hex  of  grass- 
hoppers." 

"  Yon  can  have  no  scruple  then  to  meet 
me,**  said  Cardo.  <*  And  you  may  have 
some  wish  to  hear  me  explain  a  few  circum- 
stances relative  to  our  family,  my  own  dia- 
racter,  and  the  cause  of  my  late  absence. 
You  shall  also  learn  something  about  Signor 
Romelli.  Have  I  jrour  sure  promise  to  meet 
me  then  at  this  place  ?" 

**  I  care  not  though  I  do,"  answered  Hume, 
"  since  I  am  weary  of  every  thing  common 
under  the  sun,  and  especially  since  it  is  a 
very  pretty  hour  for  a  man  to  speculate  a 
little  in." 

**  Yon  are  too  careless  by  half  for  my 
purpose,  said  the  Italian. 

"  Faith,  not  so,"  returned  Frederick. 
"  Nay,  my  good  friend,  I  will  on  my  knees 
on  this  stone  swear  to  meet  you.  Well,  did 
you  say  on  Saturday  ?" 

''This  is  mere  moody  trifling  all.  Dr. 
Hume ;  but  no  matter,  I  will  ere  tlien  give 
you  a  memento  to  mind  Saturday  night: 
hour — twelve  o'clock." 

'*  You  go  home  with  me  in  the  interim,  I 
presume?"  said  Frederick.  "  You  hava 
played  the  truant  from  school  too  long." 

"  Farewell,  Sir,  and  remember  your  pro- 
mise," answered  Antonio.  *'  I  do  not  go 
with  you  at  present"  He  accordingly  hasted 
away  from  Frederick,  without  answering  bis 
farther  inquiries. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  following  Saturday, 
Hume  received  a  note  from  Cardo,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  engagement  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  night.  A  considerable  while  before  the 
appointed  hour  our  doctor  took  the  way  to 
the  churchyard,  which  Was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Matlier's  house.  As 
he  arrived  at  the  gate,  he  was  startled  at 
hearing  the  reports  of  two  pistols,  one  a 
little  i^r  the  other ;  and  making  his  way 
towards  the  quarter  whence  the  sounds  had 
come,  he  was  led  to  his  own  aisle.  Qn  look- 
its  grated  door.  Heavens  of 
what  saw  he  within  ?  There  was 
Signor  Romelli  on  his  knees  before  tlie  tomb- 
stone, and  Antonio  Cardo  holding  him  fast 
by  the  neck.  To  the  surprise  of  Hume,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  new  inscription  on  the 
stone.  To  this,  Cardo,  whilst  he  held  Ro- 
melli with  one  hand,  was  pointing  with  the 
other ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  dark  lantern 
had  been  so  plsced  upon  the  tablet,  that  its 
light  fell  directly  upon  the  letters  of  the  in- 
scription. 

.  **  Read  aloud,  Sir,  for  the  behoof  of  afl,  or 
you  die  this  moment,"  cried  Cardo  sternly, 
and  flourishing  a  sort  of  dagger-knife  abova 
the  bars  head  of  his  prostrate  countryman. 
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.  Romelli  «tared  upon  tb«  writinff,  bat  wt 
sHent. 

"  Von  caanot  see  dieiii  pUinly,  perhaps," 
said  the  Hndictire  Antonio.  **  Inhere  is  dost 
ott  the  stone  and  in  the  lettera,  but  we  shall 
cleanse  them  for  you." 

So  sayingT)  he  drew  a  white  napkin  firom  his 
pocket,  dipped  it  in  the  bk)od  that  was  flow* 
ing  proAisely  from  RomeHi's  throat,  and 
wiped  with  it  the  stone. 

"  Read !"  was  again  the  stem  mandate. 

Romelli  looked  orhastly,  kept  bis  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  stone,  but  said  nothing.  And  there 
•was  a  dogg^  determination  in  bis-look, 
which  told  that  he  would  die  like  a  fox,  with- 
out murmur  or  word. 

*<  I  will  read  for  you,  then,"  said  Cardo  : 
— **  *  In  memory  of  Hugo  Marli,  who  perished 
4n  the  South  Seas.'— -Now,  tfll  me,  red- 
handed  hell-fiend,  how  perished  tlie  youth  ?" 

A  very  slight  groan,  and  a  harder  breath- 
ing, was  all  the  answer  from  the  prostrate 
Italian. 

**  Well,  then,  I  am  Antonio  Marif— the 
last  of  my  race — ^the  brother  of  thy  victim-^ 

his  arengciv-thy prOTe  tlie  tide  there--* 

and  find  hell."  The  last  Tengeful  words 
gurgled  in  his  throat;  bnC  his  hand  was 
nothing  paralj'zed,  for,  lifting  high  the  dag- 
ger, be  struck  it,  crashing  and  glutting 
itself,  down  through  the  skull  and  brains  (^ 
the  prostrate  wretch,  to  the  very  hilt. ' 

Antonio  Marlt  (\et,  bhn  now  wear  the 
name,  thus  horribly  nntlienticated) ,  with  a 
red  smile,  as  if  bis  countenance  shone  from 
the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  torned  to  Hume, 
who,  loudly  deprecating  the  above  violence, 
had  made  desperate  efforts  at  the  same  time 
to  hrttk  into  the  aisle,  and  thns  grimly  spoke 
to  him  : — **  So,  thou  art  there,  thou  glorious 
p  faithful  one  ?  Thou  shalt  live  in  the  king- 
dom-to-come with  the  Marlis.  Come  in, 
bird,  into  the  house,"  continued  he,  curving 
his  fore-finger,  and  beckoning  to  Frederick 
with  it ;  "  advance,  and  join  the  committee." 
A  change  came  over  his  face  in  a  moment ; 
he  unlocked  the  door ;  threw  it  open ;  drag* 
ged  out  the  body  of  Romelli  with  awM 
violence ;  then  turning  to  Hume,  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not,  ftom  violent  emotion. 
Hte  continued  for  a  minute,  merely  pointing 
to  the  body,  but  at  length  be  said — ^  So,  there 
it  is  out :  I  would  not  have  its  blood  mingle 
with  my  sister's  ashes." 

*'  Most  murderous  wretch,"  cried  Frede- 
rick, grappling  with  him  ;  *'  how  didst  thou 
dare  call  me  to  witness  thi«  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  thought  yourgood  opinion  of  some 
value,  and  I  called  you  to  see  me  approve 
myself  a  man  of  Justwe." 
'  **  A  wild  beast  tix>u!  say  a  fiend  rather ; 
but  thou  shalt  answer  for  it." 

"  Ha !"  cried  Marii,  with  desperate  energy, 
casting  himself  free  from  Hume's  holi^^ 
"  Hear  me.  Sir,  now  my  brother :  go,  weep 
for  the  little  wren  that  dies  in  a  tuasle  with 


the  blue  cuckoo,  bM'give  not  your  nrmpithy 
to  that  carrion,  for  he'  was  a  wreten,  whoae 
heart-strings  might,  wiseatiied,  have  tied  «p 
the  forked  bundles  of  lightning,  so  caUoos 
were  they,  so  wicked,  so  eaUons.  For  your 
wife's  sake,  my  sister,  do  not  Moreover, 
you  must  leave  this  oomitry  instantly ;  and 
for  your  kindness  to  my  sister,  I  sbaU  go 
with  you  wherever  you  go,  and  be  your  alanrCi 
till  death,  because  in  that  I  shall  be  honoor*- 
ingher." 

"  A  discreet  travelling  companion,  for- 
sooth!" returned  Hume. 

**  Harkye,  Sir :  like  fire  and  water  I  ea* 
be  a  good  servant ;  but  my  maatery,  if  your 
negative  to  my  proposal  put  it  upon  me,  nuy 
be  equally  dangerous." 

<'  Granted— in  the  matters  of  Italian  aiaae- 
sination,"  said  Frederick.  "  But  suf|ioee» 
Sir,  that  this  very  moment  I  dispute  yo«r 
mastery  ?  Suppose  I  tell  von  that  even  now 
my  eye  is  upon  you,  and  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  let  you  leave  the  churchyard  withoot  « 
desperate  effort  on  my  part  to  secure  yow 
person  ?" 

«  I  shaU  not  atay  at  present,"  said  Cardo, 
^  to  show  you  bow  easily  I  can  defy  foa» 
armed  as  I  am.  Let  us  come  to  the  point 
You  love  Signora  Romelli,  and  the  loves  yoa« 
Well : — but  you  shall  never  marry  her,'  for 
her  vile  fMher's  sake*  She  shall  never  sit 
a  bride  on  the  throne  of  your  heart,  whicli 
my  sister  Charlotte  could  not  gain.  I  will 
flee  this  instant,  and  you  will  be  suspected  of 
Romelli 's  murder.  I  have  put  things  in  such 
a  train,  that  suspicion  must  naturally  fall 
upon  you.  No  one,  save  jroorself,  and  ano^ 
fher  whom  1  can  trust,  has  seen  me  in  tfai*" 
visit  to  your  neighbourhood.  Th*  deed  he» 
been  done  with  your  own  pistol  and  daggei^ 
with  which,  besides  the  key  to  open  the  aiale 
door,  my  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Mather's  pre- 
mises enabled  me  secretly  to  provide  mjrself 
a  few  nights  ago.  Now,  Sir,  do  you  eee  how 
you  are  beleaguered  ?  You  can  hardly  escqpai 
a  condemning  verdict  Now  for  your  alter- 
native of  choice : — shall  I  leave  you— andk 
will  you  stay — to  be  confounded  in  thia 
coontiy  ?  Or  will  you  not  rather  flee  with 
me  instantly,  where  both  of  us  shall  be  safos 
and  where,  because  you  so  honoured  ao4 
tried  to  save  the  twin-sister  of  my  being, 
my  beloved  one,  I  shall  tame  my  safety,  tt5( 
my  pride,  and  my  powers,  to  be  with  yo^ 
day  and  night  as  your  companion  and  friend  ? 
Remember,  either  alternative  will  equally; 
well  serve  my  enda." 

*'  I  have  listened  U>  you  well,  you  must 
allow,"  aaid  Hume ;  "  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  your  ingenuity  and  fineasft 
ajie  admirable ;  but  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
they  should  all  go  for  nothing!  To  ahoi|( 
you>  Sir,  wbftt  an  overweening  fool  you  aie» 
1  will  constrain  myself  to  tell  you,  that  Jnlin 
Romelli  is  already  married  to  'Dt.  Stewart, 
in  consequence  of  my  choosing  a  bride  elae* 
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N«ir«  Sir,  neeing  what  my  con- 
I  wkh  your  family  bat  already  gainmi 
Iw  IM>  caa  you  aftUl  urge  it  npoa  me,  aa  a 
very  important  acquisitioB»  to  lecurt  yowrt 
dtn>tad  and  wonhipful  attendaoce  ?  Faugh  1 
your  hand  imalls  raakly,  and  I  will  not  taata 
tbat  bread  which  you  have  touched.^ 

At«thic  aanimncemeBl  of  Miae  Romelli'a 
marriage,  Marli  gave  a  sort  of  ittvoluntary 
■eraam.  With  trembiiag  earneatoeM  he  then 
drew  forth  hii  bloody  haadkerchicf,  tied  one 
end  round  kia  seek,  and  proffered  tiie  other 
te  Dr.  Hume,  with  the  following  wOrda : — 
" la  it  90,  Sir?  Is  JuUa  kiat  to  you?  I 
knew  not  of  thia :  and  now  I  do  not  lejoioe. 
But  take  the  napkin,  Sir,  and  lead  me  away 
to  justice :  Take  it.  Sir,  if  you  wiah  any 
triumph  OTer  our  family.  By  the  soidaof 
all  my  race,  I  shall  foUow  you  quietly  aa  ai 
lamb,  for  y&t  hare  aoAered  too  much  already 
foom  the  Marlia.  Not  one  hair  of  your 
noble  head  ahaU  for  thia  murder  eome  into 
danger.  Not  one  auspickm  ahall  attach  to 
]mnr  ckmdlaaa  name.  Had  the  Uw  seized 
you,  by  my  soul's  being  I  would  not  have  let 
you  dife,  tbodgta  I  wished  you  nerer  to  get 
Julia  RomeUi  for  your  wile.  As  it  now  is, 
«m  ahaU-  not  for  »  moment  be  impeached^— 
Lead  me  away." 

"  I  ahall  endeafour,"  said  Hume,  <'  to 
keep  the  blame  from  myself,  and  fii  it  upon 
tka  proper  culprit  :-^houki  you  make  your 
escape,  I  ahidl  defend  myself  aa  well  as 


Thia,  howerer,  Antonio  did  not  attempt; 
bat,  going  quietly  with  Hume  to  the  village, 
be  himself  roused  the  constables,  stated  to 
them  his  crime,  and  put  himaelf  under  their 
mute,  to  oonvey  him  to  the  jail  of  the 
neighbooring  lawn,  which  waa  done  without 
deisy. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Marli  waa  found  guilty  of  RomeUi's  mur- 
der; and  condenmed  to  be  executed  in  the 
ehmrcliyard  where  the  murder  waa  com- 
ilUttedp«-a  place  of  execution  certainly  new 
and  remarkable.  Frederick  Hume,  accord' 
ing  to  a  solemn  promise  which  he  had  made 
to  Marli,  when  one  day  he  visited  him  in 
jaA  before  his  trial,  again  waited  on  the 
prisoner  in  hia  cell  a  few  days  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  execution.  The  Italian  boy 
waa  aitting  on  hia  low  pallet-bed,  apparently 
to  deep  abstraction,  and  he  sat  for  a  minute 
after  Frederick  entered.  His  face  waa  calm, 
and  cleariy  pale,  aa  if  it  had  come  out  of  the 
reBner^a  fomace;  but  hia  dark  hair  waa 
raised  a  little  above  one  of  hia  templea,  aa  if 
dlwrdered  fay  the  wind ;  and  there  was  an 
flwfol  shadow  and  a  trouble  in  the  inner 
aOMis  of  Ua  eye.  So  soon  as  Home  named 
Mm»  he  aroae,  and  advancing,  kissed  his  vi- 
sitor on  the  cheek,  exclaiming  earnestly, 
^  Mr  brother  1  My  brother !" 
**  Wall,  than,  my  poor  Antonio  Marli,** 


aaid  Hiiuiet  much  moved,  <<  I  traat  you  ttT 

pent  of  your  crime  !** 

<'  Why?   and  wherefore?"  answered  the 
prlaoDer,    with   a    geature   of  impatiencer 
**  But  you  shall  hear  me :  when  yoa  wero 
last  in  the  gaol  with  me,  I  waa  not  in  the 
vein  for  explanatkma,  but  now  you  shall 
hear  and  judge   of  Romelli'a  deaerta.     1 
would  make  yon  a  prince,  Sir,  if  I  couU» 
but  I  have  no  other  way  of  giving  yon  bo- 
Aour,  than  by  unfolding  myself  a  little  to 
you,  which  I  would  do  were  the  confesaion 
to  show  my  heart  one  molten  hett. — ^My  fa- 
ther, who,  as^  you  have  already  heard,  was  a 
clergyman  in  the  north  of  Italy,  waa  one 
atormy  night  retaming  home,  through  a 
small  village,  about  a  mile  from  our  house, 
when  he  heard  a  poor  sailor  begging  at  a 
door  for  a  fodging  during  the  night,  which 
waa  refused  him.    My  good  old  father,  re- 
membering that  he  himaelf  had  a  son  a 
aailor,  who  might  oome    to   equal   want, 
brought  home  with  him  the  rejected  seaman, 
pave  him  food  and  dry  ridment,  and  made 
him  sit  with  us  by  the  pariour  fire.    Tho 
man  waa  of  a  talkMive  disposition,  and  be- 
inf  ,  moreover,  cheered  by  the  wine  which 
waa  plentifully  given  him,  began  voluntarily 
to  tell  of  bis  having  been  lately  shipwrecked. 
'  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?'  continued 
the  mariner;  *  how  couM  that  ship  thrive  ? 
You  will  hear  why  she  could  not;   for  I 
know  the  whole  story.    Well,  before  sailing 
from  Genoa,  on  our  last  voyage,  our  captain, 
who  waa  a  widower,  had  fallen  in  love  witli 
a  young  lady.    Now,  it  so  happened,  that  hia 
mato,  a  nice  young  ohap,  liked  the  same 
damsel;  and  ahe,  in  retuniy  preferred  him 
to  the  sulky  captain,  who,  in  consequence, 
waa  mightily  hufltBd,aod  took  every  opportu- 
nity, after  we  had  sailed  from  port,  of  vent- 
ing hia  spleen  agatnat  his  rivaL    One  day, 
being  becalmed  in  the  South  Seas,  near  a 
beautiful  green  ialand  abounding   in  wild 
game,  the  captain,  with  a  small  party,  went 
on  shore,  to  have  rome  sport  in  snooting 
kangaroos.    To  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
the  young  mate  was  allowed  to  go  with  us, 
and  glad  he  was,  for  he  waa  a  lad  of  fine 
nwttle,  and  delighted  in  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ment   But  no  sooner  had  we  landed,  than 
the  captain  turned  to  him,  and  said  peremp- 
torily, '  Now,  Sir,  you  must  watch  the  boat 
till  we  return.'    Poor  fellow,  he  knew  hia 
duty,  though  he  felt  the  mean  revenge,  and 
fDkliiig  his  arms,  he  torned  quickly  round 
with  his  face  from  us,  which  waa  burning 
with  anger,  and  began  to  hum  a  tone.   Aflcr 
we  had  pursued  our  sport  for  some  hours  in 
the  woods,  we  returned  to  the  boat,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  mate  waa 
not  beside  it    We  saw  him,  however,  about 
a  hundred  yarda  off  (for  he  had  probably    ' 
been  allured  from  his  charge  by  seeing  some 
game  not  far  off),  basting  towards  us.    The 
captain,.trembling  with  malignant eayemesa, 
prdered  us  all  into  the  boat  in  a  moment, 
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and  m«de  us  pull  kwttf  as  fi»t  as  possible 
fiyh  the  poor  young  fellow,  who,  loudly  <le- 
mBnding  not  to  be  left  in  such  a  wild  place, 
dashed  into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  us.  Be 
sure  all  of  us  used  our  oars  with  as  little 
effect  RS  possible,  to  let  him  make  bis  lee- 
way. This  he  soon  did,  and  took  hoU  of  the 
edge  of  the  boat ;  when  the  cruel  captain 
drew  his  banger,  and  cut  through  his  fin- 
gers, leaviog  Urn  again  to  fall  into  the  sea. 

'*  *  Yoa  disobeyed  my  orders,  Sir,  in  not 
staying  beside  the  boat,'  cried  the  heartless 
savage,  whom  erery  soul  of  us  would  gladly 
hare  tossed  orerboard,  tliough  the  instinct 
of  discipline  kept  us  quiet  As  for  the  poor 
mate,  he  cast  a  bitter  and  reproachful  glance 
at  the  boat,  folded  his  arms,  and  diring 
down  into  the  sea,  was  never  more  seen. 
How  could  the  ship,  that  bore  us  with  the 
monster,  be  blessed  after  such  doings  ?  She 
was  beat  to  pieces  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
the  captain  and  I  alone  escaped.  He  used 
me  very  scurvily  thereafter,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  tell  his  misdeeds.  But  it  was  a 
pity  for  the  good  ship  the  Arrow/ 

«<  *  O,  God !  h(4d  fast  my  head!'  exclaimed 
mv  father,  on  hearing  the  name  of  the  vea* 
■el—'  lf--if— but  tell  me  the  captain's  name.*' 

«'Romelli.' 

«*«  And  the  mate's?' 

«<  <  Hugo  Marii— a  blythe  sailor !' 

*<  *  My  Hugo!' — ^my  own  boy!'  cried  my  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  old  man's  head  sunk  down  upon 
his  breast.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  wild  strange 
manner  in  which  our  sa^r-guest  at  this 
caught  hold  of  the  liquor  that  waa  standing 
on  the  table,  drunk  it  all  out  of  the  bottle, 
and  then  fled  from  the  house,  leaving  me 
ak>ne,  a  little  bov,  to  raise  and  comfort  my 
fiither's  heart  in  a  few  days  the  old  man 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  1  was  left  akme 
with  my  twin  sister  Chariotte.  Day  and 
night  I  thought  of  Hugo,  the  gay  and  gallant 
sailor  boy  that  all  the  maids  of  Italy  loved, 
the  pride  and  stay  of  my  fathei^s  heart,  who 
brought  presenta  for  Chartotte  from  far 
lands,  and  taught  me  to  fish  for  minnows  in 
the  brook,  and  to  pipe  upon  Ae  jointed  stems 
of  the  green  wheat : — ^And  all  this  was  at 
an  end  for  ever ;  and  my  father's  heart  was 
broken.  Therefore,  the*  desire  of  revenge 
grew  up,  and  widened  with  my  soul  from 
day  to  day.  I  found  a  medium  through 
which  I  traced  all  RomelU's  movemento,  and 
when  I  learned  distinctly  that  he  was  a  pri- 
soner in  this  country,  I  determined  to  pay 
him  a  viait.  When  you  saw  me  first,  I  had 
in  truth  no  complaint  save  that  the  nearness 
of  my  victim  and  purpose  had  made  my  heart 
BO  deeply  palpitate,  that  a  d^ree  of  irritable 
fever  had  come  over  me.  « 

**  And  now,  Frederick  Hume,*'  continued 
tlie  prisoner,  after  a  long  pause  of  mutual 
silence,  "  you  alone,  of  all  ihe  human  race, 
are  dear  fo  me ;  will  you  promise  to  lay  my 
head  in  the  grave,  despite  of  the  ill  which 
Chariotte  and  1  have  doAe  you  ?" 


**  Bethink  ytm  of  some  other  reaeoniftle' 
request,  and  I  shaU  do  it  for  you  to  the  ut*' 
most,**  answered  Frederick  5  "  you  know  the  • 
above  is  impossible." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Marli,  impatirntiy ;  *'  yoo  • 
shall  lay  me  beside  her  in  your  own  aide.''  : 

"  Antonio  Marii,"  returned  Frederick, 
solemnly,  *'  must  I  remind  you  of  your  sad 
sentence  f** 

**  O  ho !  you  mean  the  dissection  ?  The 
precious  carnival  for  Dr.  Pry  and  his  pu- 
pils ?"  SMd  the  Italian,  laughing  gritnly. 
**  But  if  I  can  accomplish  the  half— if  I  can 
get  quit  of  the  claim  of  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect, would  you  so  bury  me,  my  brother  ?" 

<'  'Talk  not  of  this  any  more,"  said  Hnme, 
not  comprehending  what  the  prisoner  meant; 
'*  but  cry  for  the  purifying  mercy  of  Heaven 
ere  you  die." 

"  You  are  from  the  point.  Sir,"  replied 
Antonio ;  "  but  hear  me : — I  will  leave  one 
request  in  a  letter  to  you  after  my  death,  if 
you  win  promise,  and  swear-may,  merely 
promise  (for  I  know  jrour  honour  in  all 
things)  to  fulfil  the  same." 

**  Let  me  hear  it,  and  judge,"  said 
Hume. 

'<  I  win  not,**  said  the  Italian;  <' but  yet 
my  request  shall  be  simple,  and  your  accom- 
plishment of  it  very  easy.  Moreover,  it  shall 
be  offensive  neither  to  your  country's  laws, 
nor  to  your  own  wise  mind.  ,  Give  me  this 
one  promise,  and  I  die  in  peace." 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  said  Frederick ;  "  I  wfll 
do  your  request,  if  I  find  it  as  you  negatively 
characterise  it" 

"Then  leave  me — leave  me  for  ever!** 
cried  Marii.  *'  But  if  my  heart  and  body, 
and  all  my  soul,  could  be  ftiAhioned  into  one 
blessing,  they  would  descend  upon  thy  head 
and  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  outgoings,  thou 
young  man  among  a  million. — Oh !  my  last 
brother  on  earth !"  So  saying,  Marli  sprung 
upon  Frederick's  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud 
like  a  little  child;  and  so  overcome  was 
Frederick  by  the  sense  of  his  own  nnhappi- 
ness,  but  chiefly  by  pity  for  the  fate  of  the 
poor  Italian  boy,  in  who^  heart  generosity 
was  strongly  mingled  with  worse  passions, 
Aat  he  gave  way  to  the  infectious  sorrow  ; 
and  for  many  minutes  the  two  young  men 
mingled  their  tears  as  if  they  had  been  the 
children  of  one  mother.  At  length  Marii 
tore  himself  away,  and  flung  himself  vio- 
lently down  with  his  face  upon  his  low  bed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  very  next  dav  wortl  was  brought  to  Fre- 
derick Hume,  that  the  Italian  bad  killed 
himself  in  prison  by  striking  his  skull  against 
the  waIIs  of  his  cell,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  following  letter  was  put  into  Hume's 
bands : — 

**  I  claim  your  promise— I  forbore  dis- 
tinctly stating  to  yon  my  {nirpos6  last  night. 
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becavM  I  knew  yon  vmild  htnfo  teapad  me 

with  wsmingf  and  exhortations,  which,  de- 
spite of  .my  respect  for  your  wisdom,  coukl 
no  more  hare  stayed  my  anUqne  mppropria- 
ttoo  of  myself,  than  you  could  make  a  rain- 
proof if^rmeot  from  the  torn  wings  of  beau- 
Uful  butterflies.  Did  you  think  my  soul  could 
aflbrd  to  gire  such  a  spectacle  to  gsping 
boors  ?  Well,  we  must  be  buried  in  the  first 
instance  (for  the  law  and  the  surgeon  have 
kMt  our  Umbs)  among  nettles,  in  uncoose- 
crated  ground,  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
Christian  bones,  in  the  churchyard  of  this 
town.  But  now  for  my  request,  and  your 
▼ow  to  fulfil  it.  I  demand  that  you  raise 
my  body  by  night,  and  take  it  to  your  aisle, 
and  bury  it  beside  Charlotte  Marli's  beauti- 
ful body.  This  reauest,  I  think,  implies  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  laws  of  your  country^ 
or  which  can  startle  a  wise  heart  free  from 
paltry  superstitions  about  the  last  rites  of, 
suicides.  Moreover,  you  can  do  the  thing' 
with  great  secresy.  Then  shsll  I  rest  in 
peace  beside  her  whom  my  soul  loved ;  and 
we  shall  rise  together  at  the  last  day :  and 
you  shall  be  blessed  for  ever,  for  her  sake 
and  for  my  sake.    Farewell,  my  brother. 

"  Antonio  Marli.** 

Hume  prepared  without  delay  to  obey  this 
letter,  and  providing  himself  with  six  men 
from  the  Tillage  of  Holydean,  on  whose 
secresy  he  could  well  depend,  he  caused 
three  of  them  by  night  to  dig  up  the  body  of 
Marli  from  the  grave-yard  where  i^  nad 
been  buried,  whilst  the  other  three,  in  the 
meanwhile,  prepared  another  grave  for  it  in 
Mrs.  Mather's  aisle,  as  near  as  possible  to 
bis  sister  Charlotte*s.  The  complexion  of 
the  night  suited  well  this  strange  work, 
darkening  earth  and  heaven  with  piled  lofts 
of  blackness.  Frederick  himself  suoerin- 
tended  the  work  of  exhumation,  which  was 
happUy  accomplished  without  interruption. 

Next  morning  Hume  visited  the  aisle,  to 
see  that  all  was  right.  The  history  of  the 
Marlis,  and  their  late  living  existence, 
and  his  own  share  in  their  strange  destinies, 
all  seemed  to  him  a  dream ;  yet  their  palpa- 
ble tombs  were  before  him,  and  prostrate  in 
heart  from  recurring  recollections  of  their 
fate  and  his  own  so  deeply  intertwisted,  he 
remained  one  last  bitter  hour  beside  the 
graves  of  these  wild  and  passionate  children 
of  the  south. 

Julia  Romelli  heard,  too  late,  how  she  had 
been  imposed  upon,  in  reference  to  Hume's 
supposed  inconstancy  of  affection ;  but,  for 
tbcir  mutual  peace  of  mind,  she  determined 
never  to  see  him  more,  and  never  to  ex- 
change explanations  with  him.  As  for  Fre- 
deridL,  he  too  had  resolved  steadfastly  to 
observe  the  same  forbearance.  But  though 
Julia  could  be  so  self-denied,  she  was  not 
|he  less  iuwaidly  racked,  as  she  reflected  on 
ber  own  unhappy  rashness.  Kcr  father's 
murder  was  a  dreadful  aggravation  to  her 


distreas,  whkh  was  stUl  farther  heiglitened 
by  the  harsh  treatment  of  her  hnsband» 
Stewart,  who  was  conscious,  probably,  that 
his  wife  had  never  loved  him.  The  k>ss  of 
her  first-born  boy,  who  was,  unhappily, 
drowned  in  a  well,  brought  the  terrible  con-  • 
summation.  Poor  Julia  went  mad,  and 
night  after  night  (for  her  brutal  hus|band 
cared  little  for  her)  she  might  be  seen,  when 
the  image  of  the  full  moon  was  shining 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  sitting  on  its 
bank,  and  inviting  passengers  to  come  and 
see  her  little  white  boy  swimming  in  the 
water.  From  week  to  week  she  grew  more 
violent  in  her  insanity,  and  after  many  years 
of  wofnl  alienation,  she  ended  her  days  in 
that  very  cell  where  Antonio  Marli  had 
once  lain. 

A  few  days  after  the  second  burial  of  An- 
tonio Marli,  Frederick  Hume  went  to  Lon-. 
don.  There  he  found  meuns  of  being  present 
at  a  ball  to  see  the  great  Nelson,  who  was 
that  year  in  this  country.  It  was  most  glo- 
rious to  see  the  swan-like  necks  and  the 
deep  bosoms  of  £jigland's  proudest  beauties 
bending  towards  him,  round  about,  when  he 
entered — (hat  man  with  his  thin  weather- 
worn aspect  And  never  did  England's 
beauties  look  so  proudly,  as  when,  thus 
hanging  like  jewels  of  his  triumph  around 
their  manly  and  chivalrous  sailor,  who  bad 
given  his  best  blood  to  the  green  sea  for  bis 
country.  He,  too,  felt  his  fame,  for  the  pale 
lines  of  his  face,  as  if  charged  with  electri- 
city, were  up  and  trembling,  as  in  the  day  of 
his  enthusiastic  battle.  ^ 

At  sight  of  this  unparalleled  man,  Fre- 
derick was  struck  to  the  heart  He  be- 
thought him  how  much  more  noble  it  was, 
since  his  Kfe  was  now  of  little  value  to  him,- 
to  lose  it  for  his  country,  than  waste  it  away 
in  selfish  unhappiness.  Accordingly,  our 
doctor  gave  up  his  more  peaceful  profession, 
and  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  his  patroness,  Mrs.  Mather,  he  entered 
the  navy.  In  his  very  first  engagement  he 
found  tlie  death  which  he  did  all  but  court, 
and  his  body  went  down  into  the  deep  sea 
for  a  grave.  T.  A. 


A  DR£AM. 


PlACr.  troubled  spirit!  dim  forebodiDgn,  iM*!fce ! 
Come,  letoool  reaton  comhct  %vitti  wild  fair, 
And  flout  U  for  a  brainlen  •hnkinir  cuwaru. 
A  droam,  a  foolitb  dream !  What  is  a  drnua  ? 
A  pbaotaey  of  p^rty -coloured  vice  p. 
Dread  oot  drawu  iivruTd8,and  waking  ^ry  strife. 
Rash  bruils  aod  battles  dire  (  yet  dreaa  a'dreum ! 
How  maoy  dreams  are  dreamt  and  not  r^membet'd. 
How  many  borrid  dreitms  are  dreamt  and  laugh'd  at,; 
SbsU  /then,  lack  the  ordiiiury  spirit 
To  cbase  a  goblin  dream  frttm  memory  ? 
I  who  am  prtneely  bred,  aid  am  a  waarior, 
Why  ihould  1  fear  ttiat  I  remember  it? 
Had  my  loos'd  sluiabeia  merged  it  in  oblivioD, 
As  thfy  have  very  roiinv  other  dreams, 
I  had  not feard-^Uiererore  I  do  not  fe^r 
The-drMim,  but  what  l-^rpineaibering  the  dream  '■ 
IHe  Slepmthrr;  A  Tra^rdy,  bjf  J.  Zona,  £i^ 
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««MAIiOH  OF  INTELLECT." 


A  OBZAT  alteration  has  Utdy  taken  plaee  in 
the  education  and  habits  of  farmen ;  fonnerljr, 
idMmt  twenty  yean  ago,  if  a  man  went  into  a 
farm-houfe,  there  waa  Ho  Tutkey  carpet 
whereon  to  rest  his  feet ;  there  was  no  pier 
glass  to  reflect  his  image;  hospitslity  and 
kindness  there  was  plenty  of,  but  all  was 
plain  as  at  a  Quaker's  dinner.  Educatkn 
was  not  then  as  it  is  now;  poetry,  at  least  in 
its  higher  flights,  was  quite  unknown  to  them, 
the  prevailing  and  almost  the  only  poetry 
heing^- 

**  How  dolh  the  little  busy  be« 

Impiove  each  tbinififf  hour, 
And  gfttber  honey  nil  iTie  day 

From  every  opening  flower." 

Very  good  in  its  way,  hut  in  this  there  is 
nothing  of  the  madness  and  inspiration  at 
poetry  of  the  present  day.  Their  prose  was 
of  a-piece  with  their  postry  ;  the  most  pre- 
Talent  books  being  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  Philip  Quarle,'  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  PUgrim*s  Progress,  The  Haunted 
Tower,  and  Prince  Lee  Boo,  all  excellent 
books  in  their  wayy  but  having  nothing  of  the 
inspiration  of  books  of  the  present  age.  Then, 
as  to  their  musical  attainments,  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  of  commendation.  The 
piano,  which  was  generally  of  a  green  old 
age,  and  probably  picked  up  at  a  sale,  was 
never  in  tune.  If  a  ndghbour  came  in  to 
drhik  tea  and  was  fond  of  music,  one  of  the 
ttwncAtff,  as  they  were  then  called^  rose  at  a 
conventional  wink  firom  mamma,  and  throw- 
ing h«  nsy  fingers  on  the  chords,  which  she 
thumped  with  modigiottB  violence,  she  played 
either  «^  Yes,  Beds ;  thus,  Beda  ;**  or  the 
Multiplication  Table,  set  to  music  to  the 
tone  of  Yankee  Doodle.  As  tkffreai  treaty 
she  would  play  and  sing  ^*'  The  Romans  in 
Englshd  they  once  did  sway,"  it  was  what 
tfaeu  fond  parents  most  imip  called  killing 
efaronology  and  music  with  one  stone*  Then, 
to  conclude  the  evening*s  amusements,  came 
in  grand  diapason,  that  very  excellent  and 
inspiring,  but  not  altogether  very  new  song, 
God  save  great  Oeoboe  ouh  Kiko. 

Now  aU  is  changed.  The  "fadHties" 
which  the  **  rascally"  country  bankers  have 
given  the  fonners,  have  enabled  them  to 
make  their  houses  more  comfortable,  and  to 
give  their  children  a  better  education.  I  see 
nothing  in  this  to  ^^  shake  society  to  its 
centre,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  be 
grateful  for.  To  continue;  their  education 
having  undergone  a  change,  every  book  Just 
mentioned  has  been  swept  firom  the  shelf,  and 
in  their  )>lace8  are  to  be  seen  Lord  Byron, 
Mechanics'  Institutes*  Tracts,  Shakspeare, 
Philosophy  in  sport  made  Science  in  earnest, 
Cqbbett*8  English  Grammar  (the  most  useful 
«f  an  useful  books),  Tracts  of  the  UseAil 
4>dety,  and  the  Art  of  Tying 


the  Cravat,  by  H.  La  Bbno,  fil^  wiA  a 
pkture  0/  Ae  ingeni&ae  <iu/W.  Not  only 
has  their  reading  undergone  a  change,  but. 
ApaDo  has  been  ^*  abroad^**  the  piano  has 
been  toned,  and  instead  of  sudi  household 
stuff  as  ^*  The  Romans  in  Englsnd,'*  our  ears 
are  now  ravished  with  ^«  Di  tanti  pafyiH  ;** 
instead  of  the  Multiplication  Table  set  to  the 
tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  the  gids  treat  us 
with  ''  Tu  eAe  oeeendL"  Neither  have  they 
been  left  behind  in  the  general  acquirement  of 
science.  The  Useibl  Knowledge  Society,  in 
this  respect,  has  spread  a  foast  befort  the 
eyes,  of  the  delight  of  which  they  had  pre- 
viously no  conception.  Formerly,  when  boys 
and  g&ls  walking  in  the  orchard,  and  seeing 
an  apple  fall,  they  picked  it  up,  and  either 
eat  it  or  put  it  into  a  dumpling  ;  now  they 
sit  down  upon  Ae  grass,  and  forming  them- 
selves  into  a  "  committee  of  science,**  they 
examine  into  the  faU  of  the  apple ;  they  dis- 
cuss  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  little  tract,  they  communicate 
to  each  other,  with  rapturous  deligbt,  the 
important  and  very  uerful  fact  that  the  apple 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  rapidity  propor. 
tioned  to  the  square  of  its'distance. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  details,  the 
education  and  address  of  fanners'  daughters 
now.a^ays  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  out 
metropolitan  belles.  To  sum  up  all  in  one 
word,  thejf  turn  their  etaye  inside  out^  and 
wear  buaUee* 


BURNH  AM.  BEECHES. 

BT  HEirSr  LVTTEELL. 

(From  the  Keepsake.) 


[Neae  the  village  of  Bumham,  in  Bucking, 
hamshire,  there  is  a  wood  called  Burnham- 
Beeches,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Gfenville, 
end  adjoining  his  seat  at  Dropmore.  Beeches 
of  luxuriant  growth,  and  of  every  size  and 
shape,  are  here  spread  ovtt  unequal  ground, 
and,  intermixed  with  underwood  and  fern  in 
every  direction,  form  tbtf  most  striking  com. 
binations  that  a  painter  could  desire. 

The  author  of  the  following  poetical  trifle 
professes  notliing  but  to  have  exhausted* 


•  The*'  Literary  6a«elte/*  kowever«wiU  not  allow 
thif  to  b#  the  caae,  and  eubjoim  tbe  tbroe  Mlowlmc 
veraet,  which,  though  oot  vef7  poe(ii«lly  feltcit'  e»» 
may  yet  serve  as  a  specimen  of  critical  ingeouiiy. 

Bmrd  of  the  ticet  I  thy  whim  ie  vain. 

They  cura  at  Dr.  Veitchc'ft 
Betreata,  auch  pAtieiiti  deem'd  iuMM^ 

A»  oul-rhyme  Burabam-beechea. 


Knowledge  Society, 


t  Wo  do  not  iniiat  on  a  proper  name,  but  Vtitchs 
it  aa  good  aa  Creech. 
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affords,  and  not  to  have  exaggerated  the 
heanty  of  the  place  he  has  attempted  to 
describe.] 

A  Bard,  dear  Maae.  niuipt  to  siog, 

Tovr  friendly  tid  beveecbei, 
Help  me  to  touch  the  lyric  string 

In  praiie  of  BornlMiB<be«ch«s. 

What  thouch  my  tributaiy  lines 
Be  less  like  Pcipe'i  than  Creech's! 

The  theme,  if  not  the  poet,  ibincs, 
80  bright  are  BttmhMn*be«chcs. 

O'er  many  a  dell  and  upland  walk 

Their  tylvsn  braoty  reaches; 
or  Bn>n»m.wood  let  Scotland  talk, 

While  we've  oar  Bumham-beechea. 

Oft  do  I  linger,  oft  retorn, 


AommXht  rhyme T'—Enouab  I've  dons, 
FaravsU  to  Buinham-hcecnca  I 


(Say.  who  roy  tuste  impeaches  1] 
Where  holly,  juniper,  atri  fern, 
Spring  up  roood  Buriibaa-bflsdus. 

Though  deep  embower'd  their  shades  amMif 
The  owl  at  midnight  ticreeches, 

Birds  of  far  merrier,  sweeter  song, 
Enliven  fianham-bsaehesL 

If  "sermons  be  in  stones,"  1*11  bet 

Qur  vicar  when  tie  preaches, 
HeM  find  it  easier  far  fo  get 

A  hint  f^om  Bumham-Mscben, 

Their  glosav  rind  hers  winter  stains, 

Uere  tbe  not  solstice  bleaches. 
Bow,  stubborn  oaks!— Bow,  graceful 

Ys  match  not  Burnbaa- beeches. 

Gardens  may  boast  a  tempting  show 
Of  nectarines,  grapes,  and  peaches. 

But  daintiest  UiilBes  lurk  below 
The  boughs  of  Buruhsm-  beeches. 

Poets  and  painteia hither  hie; 

Here  ample  ruom  for  e^rb  is. 
With  peucil  and  with  pen  to  try 

Hishiind  at  Bumbam-beeches. 

When  mookfl,  by  holy  church  well  sebooN, 
Were  lawyeta.  statesmen,  leeches. 

Cared  souls  and  bodies,  juoged  or  ruled, 
Then  flouiish'd  Buruham^beechss. 

Skirting  the  convent's  walU  of  yore, 

As  yonder  ruin  teachets 
Bnt  saavsa  ciowo  and  cowl  no  moss 

Shall  daiken  Bnmham-beechss 

Here  bards  have  mused — ^here  lovers  true 

Have  dealt  in  voAest  speerhea, 
While  sons  declined,  and,  parting,  threw 

T^wis  gold  o'er  Buinbam-beccbss. 

O  ne'er  nr.ay  woodann's  sas  resound. 

Nor  tempest,  making  bicacbee 
In  the  sweet  shads  that  coals  the  ground 

Beneath  our  Burnham-beecheaT 


Benealh  whoss  shade  would  I  could  eat 
Bread  but  tered  and  sweet  cheese ; 

80  would  ray  oily  innuth  repeat 
Tbe  praise  of  i2uri  b  ra-beecbes.    . 


In  svmmer,  though  this  plan  might  flt^ 
Witlioni  ooe's  coat  or  breecheit, 

Twsttld  be  no  joke  just  now  ro  sit 
Under  ihe  BurDltaia-bcevbes. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICS. 

Thebe  are  two  seta  of  dramatic  eiitics,  who 
principaDy  possess  the  public  etr,  and  against 
both,  objectiona  of  a  different  natuve,  but 
equally  just,  may  be  urged.  The  one  6on« 
ststs  of  those,  who  having  in  thMr  yootb) 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when 
John  Kemble,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
were  in  their  glory,  acquired  some  reputation 
for  dramatic  acumen,  have  long  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  lie  upon  their  oan, 
and  pronounce  opinions  only  now  and  then, 
«•  as  who  should  say  I  am  Sir  Oracle."  To 
them  the  drama  has  lost  with  its  novelty 
much  of  its  interest  They  have  seen  all  the 
great  actors  play  all  their  great  characters ; 
Siey  have  been  at  a  hundred  rehearsals ;  they 
are  fsmiliar  with  all  the  £uhions  of  the 
green-room ;  plays  have  they  read  and  seen 
performed  without  number ;  much  have  they 
spoken  and  much  have  they  written  upon 
**  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pasto* 
nJ-comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-his« 
torical,  tngical-historieal-comical-pastoialy 
Mene  indivisible,  or  poem  unlimited.'*  Se- 
neca  has  not  been  '^too  heavy**  for  them, 
**^  nor  Plautus  too  light.**  Gradually,  how. 
ever,  all  this  activity  has  died  away;  and, 
what  often  happens  when  an  over  degree  of 
enthusiasm  in  a  favourite  pursuit  produoea 
exhaustion,  they  have  passed  into  an  opposite 
extreme  of  listlessnets  and  apathy.  T^ey 
are  inclined  to  parody  Hamlet,  and  exflsim  . 
^^How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
seem  to  me  aJl  the  uses  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism 1"  Their  feelings  upon  this  subject 
have  become  morbid,  and  though  they  still 
retain  their  former  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion,  the  activity  wliich  ought  to  accompany 
these  qualities  is  gone,  and  they  slumba 
unexercised.  No  man  who  takes  a  steady 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  drama  csn  de- 
pend upon  such  persons  for  regular  and  satis- 
factory information. 

The  other  set  of  critics  above  alluded  to, 
are  perhaps  still  less  to  be  trusted.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  young  men  of  fair  abi- 
lities who  cultivate  the  bellet  lettres^  and  are 
somewhat  vain  of  the  dever  articles  they  write 
in  newspapers,  and  of  having  their  names  oq  , 
the  free  list  of  the  theatre.  To' them  all  behind 
the  curtain  is  new,  because  they  have  but 
lately  come  to  consider  the  reslities  of  an 
actor's  life  in  a  eomroon-sense  point  of  view. 
The  illusions  of  their  boyhood  have  but  re- 
cently passed  away,  when  the  stage  was 
fairy-laud,  and.  all  the  beings  who  moved 
across  it  geiui  of  a  higlier  ofder  in  the  scale 

g  •  It  m  rurs  before  in  the  (bird  stait^n. 
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of  creaHon  than  themselTes.  And  though 
tbiii  pleasant  dream .  is  dissolved,  another 
ftcarceiy  less  pleasant  has  succeeded.  The 
perfonners  are  men  and  women,  the  manager 
is  a  little  king,  on  the  scenery  and  decorations 
luge  sums  of  money  have  been  expended, 
the  audiences  are  numerous  and  respectable 
>^and  there  is  something  intoxicating  in 
feeling  that  over  all  these  their  own  talenta 
may  give  them  a  certain  degree  of  control, 
and  £at  they  may  live  in  the  eye  of  the 
jtubiic  in  the  most  enviable  of  all  lights — as 
guardians  of  its  amusements  and  directors  of 
its  tastes.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  all 
hustle  and  energy.  The  manager  has  not  a 
moment's  peace  with  them.  V  a  favourite 
actor  be  not  engaged»-if  there  be  too  much 
opera  and  too  little  tragedy— or  if  there  be 
too  much  melodrama  and  too  little  comedy, 
how  they  fume! — they  denounce  him  as  a 
manifest  traitor  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
country — they  impeach  his  moral  character— 
they  question  the  soundness  of  his  intellect*— 
they  hardly  think  him  entitled  to  exist !  Or 
it  may  be  that  their  feelings  flow  in  an  oppo- 
site channel  altogether;  they  are  delightod 
with  every  thing,  and  the  meres|  trifles  are 
magnified  into  matters  of  the  utmost  moment. 
Of  a  new  piece  in  one  act  they  will  talk  for 
weeks ;  the  elegance  of  a  favourite  actress's 
costume  will  be  the  theme  of  many  a  length- 
ened paragraph — ^the  comic  humour  of  Mr. 
A.,  the  fine  figure  of  Mr.  B.,  the  sonoTOus 
voice  of  Mr.  C,  the  dazzling  beauty  of  Mils 
t).,  will  be  reiterated  like  some  childish 
rhyme  which  the  child  drops  asleep  in  le- 

S'  sating.  Or»  with  a  still  more  tantalizing 
splay  of  zealous  industry  and  total  absence 
of  all  discrimination,  they  will  inform  us,  day 
after  day,  that ''  Mr.  £.  played  deUghtfully," 
**•  Mr.  F.  was  exceedingly  amusing,"  ^^  Mr. 
6.  was  never  seen-  to  greater  advaatage,*' 
**'  Mr.  H.  did  more  than  justice  to  his  part," 
*^Miss  I.  sang  with  her  usual  sweetness," 
*^  Mrs.  J.  was  greatly  and  justly  applauded." 
If  this  be  dramatic  criticism,  there  are  cer- 
tainly *'^  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the 
matter  savoury ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phiasie 
'  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affection ;  but 
an  honest  method  by  very  much  more  hand- 
some than  fine." — Edinburgh  Journal. 


PERCEPTION^  OF  MUSIC, 

nV  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

(Drom  the  PhrenologicalJourHai,  No.  XVUl.J 


SsvRR  AL  cases  are  on  record  of  persons  deaf 
and  dnmb  perceiving  and  being  delighted 
with  muttic.  Mr.  6.  Combe  was  ioformed, 
that  A  Mr.  Bums  of  Edinburgh  was  an 
ozample  in  point,  and  haviqg  procured  as 
interview  witli  him«  the  following  con\'ersA- 
tion  took  place  in  writing  : — 
Mir.  f'imibe,  *'  I  hava  heard  that  you  art 


fbni  of  music,  and  wish  you  to  deicriba  hov 
the  influence  of  it  reaches  yoo,  and  bow  yon 
feel,  that  an  account  of  it  may  be  published 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal." 

Mr.  Bums.  **  It  was  my  sense/'  Oouching 
his  arms.)  > 

Mr.  C.  "  Did  your  whole  ho^  feel,  or 
only  your  hands  and  arms  ?** 

Mr.  B.  *'  My  whole  body." 

Mr.  C.  **  Does  the  music  excfto  fOor  feel- 
ings— make  you  gay,  sad,  &c- .'" 

Mr.  B.  "  Sometimes  it  raises  my  soul  to 
the  sky." 

Mr.  C.  **  Do  you  hear  any  sound  of  tlie 
instrument  at  all }" 

Mr.  B.  "  When  I  met  the  milttarv  dmma 
I  felt  the  sound  delightfully,  as  "well  as  the 
report  of  a  cannon,  quick  and  sharp,  par^ 
tieularly  like  the  sound  of  a  whip." 

Mr.  C.  **  But  did  this  sound  come  in  by 
the  car,  or  by  the  body  >" 

Mr.  B.  "  I  sometimes  could  hear." 

Mr.  C.  "  Can  you  hear  a  common  piano- 
forte or  violin  by  the  earf 

Mr.  B.  "Yes,  sometunes,  whenei«r  I 
stood  near  them." 

Mr.  C.  •*  Have  you  ever  pleamre  from 
music,  when  you  hear  no  sound  by  the  ear— 
I  mean,  do  the  impresskms  made  by  musical 
instruments  on  vour  body  give  you  pleasore 
when  no  sound  is  heard  by  yomr  ear  f" 

Mr.B.  "No." 

Mr.  C.  "  Then  your  ear  must  always  be 
affected  by  the  sound  before  yon  have  plea- 
sure from  music  ?" 

Mr.  B.  "  Yes,  whenever  I  felt  the  souod 
of  the  warlike  instruments,  or  music,  dnmia, 
&c.  they  always  excited  mv  sense  as  power- 
fully as  if  I  was  in  battle.  I  have  diaplnyed 
my  fondness  for  music  and  the  pi«m>>forte 
since  my  boyhood.  I  used  to  play  on  an 
organ  b^ongmg  to  a  friend  of  mine  when  I 
was  a  little  boy — it  delighted  my  sense  very 
much." 

Mr.  C.  **  You  mean  your  ear  ?" 

Mr.  B.  "  Yes,  I  sometimes  could  hear 
very  well,  hut  not  at  a  great  distance." 

Mr.  C.  ^*  Were  yon  deaf  frtMn  birth  .>" 

Mr.  B.  "  I  lost  my  hearing  by  a  fidl  ff9m 
my  old  nurse's  arms,  accidentally,  at  the  age 
of  seven  months,  according  to  the  inibnna- 
tion  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  also 
several  of  my  old  friends  at  Dundee,  and 
my  ears  bled  very  much  after  my  fall." 


YOUTH. 


O !  6IVR  mc  back  the  days  of  feeling, 

When  1  WM  an  ex)>e(  taiit  too; 
When,  througb  ihe  wilttn  of  faory  •tftliBg, 

The  stream  of  Hong  »»•  ever  new. 

When  morninfr  mintt  the  sceoe  sunrouoded. 
And  buds  foretold  the  ptumlMd  rofe ; 

I'lTw'D,  bee-like,  oVr  the  floifen  I  boniK' 
And  pluck*d  and  rifled  a»  1  choir.— ^ 
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The  F/eiicA.— Thouc  wbo  are  fond  of  re- 
conciling appnrent  contradictions  in  national 
character,  may  find  amnaement  in  attempt- 
ing to  acooont  for  the  singular  fact,  that  the 
French,  who  are  so  remarkable  for  their 
conatitational  vivacity,  and,  we  had  almost 
said,  levity  of  character,  should  nevertheless 
Imve  been  unrivalled  for  nearly  a  century,  in 
almost  every  department  of  scientific  re- 
search. That  they  should  have  taken  pre- 
cedence of  other  nations  in  elegant  literature, 
if  such  were  the  fact,  would  not  be  very 
Burpnsing ;  for  we  should  imagine,  we  could 
discover  a  decided  adaptation  to  such  pur- 
suits, in  the  prominent  features  of  Uieir 
character.  But  when  we  see  them  engaging 
with  wonderful  ardour  and  perseverance  in 
those  studies,  which  almost  entirely  exclude 
imagination  and  feeling,  and  demand  for 
their  successful  prosecution,  the  severest 
.effbrts  of  reasoning  and  abstraction,  we 
witness  a  phenomenon,  of  which  we  find 
cninelvea  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
plimation. 

Of  what  discordant  dements  must  the 
jfcharacter  of  tiiat  people  be  formed,  who, 
within  the  short  apace  of  thirty  years,  have 
gone  throi^j^h  a  revolution  so  momentous, 
that  it  broke  up  all  the  strong  foundations  of 
•ociety,  and  yet,  within  tiie  same  time,  have 
advanced  physical  science  and  pure  mathe- 
matka  to  such  a  height  as  they  never  attained 
before.  We  have  seen  them  rise,  with  a 
fearful  unanimity,  to  hurl  reason  from  the 
^rane  and  trample  truth  in  the  dust,  and 
then,  before  our  terror  and  amazement  have 
had  time  to  subside,  we  have  seen  reason 
and  truth  reinstated  among  the  same  people, 
and  worshipped  with  a  devotion  as  fervent 
and  enthusiastic,  as  ever  waa  paid  to  them 
before.  The  very  same  individuals,  who  now 
give  up  their  days  and  nights  to  abstruse 
eolation,  were  once  atrenuons  actors  in 
stormy  scenes  of  the  revolution.  Le- 
dre  was  one,  especially^  whose  life  ex- 

bited  a  scarcely  credible  contrast.  During 
that  disastrous  period,  so  expressively  deno- 
minated the  iZdlgw  of  TerroTt  his  mind,  then 
dl  for  action,  caught  to  the  full  the  mad 
frenzy  of  thoee  around  him ;  and  he  en- 
gaged, heart  and  band,  in  the  infSemal  busi- 
ness of  the  time.  But  the  moment  that  the 
mofd  hurricane  was  over,  this  same  won- 
derful man,  sitting  down  as  it  were  amidst 
the  very  ruins  he  had  helped  to  create,  and 
apparently  forgetting  all  that  had  passed, 
gave  up  his  whole  mind  to  the  investigation 
of  die  celestial  motiona.  In  these  serene 
and  aoblime  contemplations,  he  was  chiefly 
oeenpied  for  the  iait  twenty  years  of  hia  life ; 
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and  next  to  Newton,  Philoeophy  now'  hiula 
him  as  her  brightest  name. 

Bggs,^—K  chemist  at  Geneva  states  that 
he  has  discovered  an  easy  mode  of  preserv- 
ing for  six  years,  or  probably  f6r  a  longer 
period,  eggs,  perfectly  fresh,  and  fit  to  eat ; 
and  a  confectioner  in  the  same  place  has  this 
year  employed  in  his  business  a  ton  of  eggs 
which  had  been  so  preserved.  All  that  Is 
necessary  is  to  put  fresh  eggs  into  a  bocal 
(a  larffe  round  bottle  with  a  short  neck), 
and  fill  it  up  with  Ihne- water.  The  way  to 
make  the  lime-water  is  as  follows : — llirow 
into  a  vessel  containing  between  twenty  and 
thirty  pints  of  water,  five  or'  six  pounds  of 
quick-lime,  shake  it  well  several  times,  then 
let  the  'lime  precipitate  itself,  and  pour  oflT 
the  water,  which  is  perfectly  limpid,  although 
It  has  dissolved  a  portion  ^  the  lime.  This 
is  the  water  to  be  used.  To  make  snrs  of 
its  being  saturated  with  the  lime,  after  having 
filled  the  booal  containing  the  eggs  until  the 
water  is  abonl  three  inelMS  above  them,  dust 
hi  a  small  quantity  of  quick-lime,  and  close 
thebocaL 

•  *  improper  Nutrimeni  refuted  ndnduion  into 
the  Ble^d'veteeU. — ^Nature  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremdv  jealous  of  admitting  nutriment  of 
banefbl  qualities  into  the  blood-vessels,  and 
even  into  the  stomadL  If  food  be  putrid  or 
putreacent,  or,  in  other  words,  deficient  in 
organic  principlea  (animal  or  vegetable)-,  the 
stomach  refiiaes  it;  and,  if  it  find  its  way 
there,  the  most  violent  nausea  and  vomiting 
ensue,  tUl  the  deleterious  matter  is  ejected. 
But  if,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
natnre»  the  contaminated  food  pass  out  of 
the  stomach  into  the  lower  bowels,  the  gall- 
Uadder  contracts,  and  pours  out  a  large  por- 
tion of  bile,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
pemidoua  ingredients ;  but  if,  notwith- 
atanding  all  those  eflforta  of  nature,  a  portion 
only  of  the  putrescent  food  arrives  at  the 
moutiia  of  the  vessels  which  take  up  the 
digested  food,  instead  of  receiving  it,  they 
become  inflamed,  swelled,  and  consequently 
abut  up  against  its  intrusion.  The  glands 
also  which  occur  in  the  course  of  these  ves- 
sels (called  mesenteric  fflands  by  anatomista), 
become  swollen,  and  obstruct  the  vessels  1^ 
tiieir  pressnre.  Supposing,  however,  that 
these  -inflammatioaa  and  sweUings  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  out  every  particle  of  the 
improper  nutriment,  and  that  a  portion  foroea 
itself  through  avery  obstruction  into 'the 
btood,  a  violent  fever  is  the  result ;  which  is 
the  last  effort  of  nature  to  expel  the  delete- 
rious matter;  and,  if  she  do  not  saceeed^  in 
this,  deatii  is  the  inevftabledmseqtteneeir— 
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Dr,  PeoTion, — ^The  fbUowtngJuflt  and  elo- 
quent eulogium  on  the  late  celebrated  Dr. 
Pearson  is  from  the  elegant  pen  of  Dr.  Sig- 
mond,  and  is  extracted  from  the  second  edi- 
tion of  '*  The  Unnoticed  Theories  of  Serve- 
tas,"  a  work  replete  with  the  most  carious 
9s^  vahiahle  matter  :^^*  When  obemistrjr 
was  making  those  splendid  discoveries  whidi 
haw  thrown  over  the  world  a  light  unknown 
tp  former  agefr-^-when  a  mi^h^  vevqlutioo; 
comnieiiGiDg  with  the  aaalyns  of  bodieHi  had 
exciteid  the  mioda  of  philosophic  meB— ^ben, 
fm  the  first  time,  an  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  nature  of  the  circuipainbteBt  air>  of 
water,  of  acids,  of  OKidest  of  netalUc  solu- 
tions, Qf  vegetable  and  anioMil  principlee,  you 
stood  aipong:  tl^  foremost  of  the  great  che- 
mists ;  and  Foprcrc^  has,  in  his  list  of  men 
who  gave  an  immoitaKty  tp  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  banded  your  name  down  t»  poste- 
rity. When  that  extraordinary  hlesaiflg, 
▼aedoation,  first  diffused  its  renovating 
-power  upon  micnkind,  banishing  the  loaUi- 
soBie  pest  that  bad  scattered  around  disease, 
disipay,  aod  death,  you  established,  upon  the 
firmest  basis,  truths  which  eaU  forth  the 
gratitudeof  mankind.  Whilst  Jenner  showed 
that  en  antidote  was  U>  he  obtained,  you 
proved  that,  from  individual  to  individual, 
the  aeeurity  was  to  be  conveyed  in  the  mild- 
est form.  These  are  claims  upon  the  general 
approbation  which  no  tine,  noinrcnmstenre, 
should  ever  obliterate,  and  their  meipory 
should  exist  when  time  may  chill  the  ardour 
of  your  pursuits;  but  delightful  it  is  for 
those  who  honour  and  respect  you  to  find  the 
energy  of  intellect  still  the  same— the  love  of 
science  unchanged,  unchangeable*'* 

J^tvU  of  Sn^^  tn4  fiain  9n  regfUUum, 
— it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bbow  prevents 
the  hsd  effects  of  cold  on  vegetatiovi «  and 
that  rain  is  more  fertiliung  than  asry  sort  of 
actifidal  watering.  M.  Hassenf)rats  has 
shown  that  the  fiirsl  proceeds  from  the  im- 
perfect conducting  power  c^  snow ;  and  the 
second  from  the  gnwier  degree  of  oxigena- 
tion  in  rain  than  in  ai^  otiter  water.-^'-^/aM^ 
if*Scoie  Pofyteckih  Cokur.  4. 

VoiufOwry  Tortwre.—A.  Fakeer,  at  Nahn, 
of  the  Byrangee  class,  is  spoken  of  in  Dr. 
Govran's  letters,  who,  in  the  performance  of 
his  k€free0  or  ron,  remains  daily,  for  a 
irertaia  period  in  the  hot  season,  with  five 
fires  biasing  on  eadi  side  of  him ;  and  in 
the  cold  season,  for  part  of  the  mght  in  a 
pool  of  water*  He  is  said  to  persevere  witk 
mooh  constancy  in  this  strange  discipline, 
this  voluntary  torture  of  the  flesh. — /idmiic 

Fabricati»m  9/  ike  /><amoii</.— The  mania 
of  the  •<  PhOoiopher's  stone"  hamng  dia> 
appeared,  a  new  sokt  of  fevier  is  hegianing 
to  disturb  the  pulsee  of  the  French  Savnas. 
lA  is  agreed  that  one  cannot  manufiietur&gold 
out  of  lead  or  copper;,  but  M.  Oa«is]»  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Scienccsy  has  dis- 


covered a  process  by  which  crystala  may  be 
obtained  of  pure  carbon,  posaesaing  all  tbe 
properties  of  the  diamond,  and  in  particular 
that  of  scratching  the  hardest  bodies.  His 
method  is  to  separate  the  sulphur  from  the 
carbonate  of  sulphur,  by  means  of  phos- 
phorus ;  and  the  pure  carbon  thus  ohtaiaad 
presents  itself  in  a  crystalized  form.  Tieeatf 
of  the  crystals,  at  his  last  SKperiment,  vev? 
laifre  enough  to  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a 
knife  i  and  tiiree  were  of  the  siae  of  miUeC 
seed.  These  three  were  submitted  to  the  inr 
speetton  of  M.  Champigny,  manager  of  the 
Jewellery  warehouse  of  M.  Fetito,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  be  veal  dlamondfu  Ad<o? 
ther  scientific  adventurer  baa  addrened  him- 
self to  the  French  Acsdeiny  of  Sciences  on 
the  subject  This  is  M.  Cagnart-Delatour, 
whose  process  (altogether  different  from  that 
of  M.  Gannal)  is  in  the  meantime  a  secret. 
His  memoir  was  accorapaaied  with  some 
tobes  filled  with  diamond  dust-<that  is  tq 
say,  with  crystalixationa  of  carbon ;  one  of 
the  parddes  of  which  was  perfectly  diiqiha^ 
noas,  and  evidently  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
These,  however,  were  only  the  produce  of 
his  first  attempts ;  and  he  ia  sinee  experiT 
mmtalizing  on  a  greater  scale,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  exhibit,  very  speedily,  dianioa4f 
of  much  larger  dimensions.  There  is  a 
third  gentleman,  also>  as  M.  Arago,  of  the 
French  Institute,  has  communicated,  em^ 
l^yed  on  the  same  pursuit.  His  method  of 
decomposing  the  carbonate  of  stdpbur  is  by 
means  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  The  importance 
of  this  affair,  even  supposing  the  success  of 
the  experiments  to  come  •  up  to  the  wildest 
imaginations  of  men,  is  of  course  greatly 
exaggerated.  We  question  whether  diamondf 
could  not  in  the  meantime  be  bought  much 
cheaper  than  manufactured;  but  even  should 
the  improvements  of  chemistry  facyitato 
their  production  to  an  unlimited  extent,  thi^ 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  depriving  theni 
of  the  conventional  value  they^  at  pseaent 
possess,  and  of  removing  the  brilliant  neck- 
lace firom  the  throat  of  a  dnchess,  to  glitter 
on  the  plebeian  skin  of  her  waiting*woman. 
At  the  same  time,  from  the  natune  of  the 
diamond,  and  in  particular  its  effect  on 
hard  bodies,  the  subject  is  by  no  means^des* 
titute  of  interest  and  importence.  It  ia  a| 
^  eveate  sufficiently  curious  .to  tempt  us  to 
watch  theprogresaof  tliisdi4corery,and,froiii 
time  to  tim  e,  ky  the  results  before  our  readera, 
Bamished  ElgpkanU^^Th^  elephant  in  n 
wild  stete  aj^ears  to  be  ipooogamous— ^and 
so  strictly  are  the  matriaoonial  laws  enforce^ 
in  the  herd,  that,  whea  one  of  a  pair  dies  or 
IB  csptured,  the  other  is  expelled  and  bai» 
nisbed.  An  elephant  which  has  thus  beett 
driven  into  solitude,  becomes  moody,  irriu 
able,  vicious,  and  exceedingly  dangeroua  ta 
be  approached ;  being  ready  to  wreak  omt 
bis  wrath  upon  ^very  animal  which  falls  in 
bis  V9Y^^C«rdim€r*t  CtjfUm^ 
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•  SmetOigir^li  h  4  awguUr  uWsMi  Urn- 
ditioii  tiMtflDfleiUig,  itani  th«  ftiino  oC  A(Uia'« 
iUI>  iran  a  certain  sign  of  4ea(b,  uiUi^  Uus 
wu  tekeo  off  bjr  *  fpecul  topplicatioii  of 
Jboobb  It  Imdm  beeaine  a  matter  of  thankar 
fifisgr  to  sainlo  ii  and  bleaa  tba  uieezar^-*- 
jbusiorf.\Ux  CkakL 

Macaram  and  VtfmieeiU  are  aaarjy  tlie 
aame.  Macaroni*  ]M>wevert  comet  to  ui  in 
raUiy  aboot  tbe  aiae  of  a  tobacco-pipa. 
Ckioka  make  a  capital  diah  of  it,  maiie  with 
graied  Famiaean  cbeese.  VenniceUi  is  med 
te  i0iip,aiid  is  imported  in  pieces  near^  as 
fiae  as  a  tluroad.  Both  are  genesally  brought 
Ivom  the  MeditenaneaB. 

Zoiea. — ^Alexander  Sererus  was  the  tot 
«npsior  who  wore  a  shirt. 

AuecdoH  9f  Jami9  r/.-r-When  Buchanan 
waa  the  tutor  of  Jaasee  VI.»  in  order  to  teach 
him  to  beware  of  granting  requests  too 
aastty,  he. presented  him  with  two  peters  to 
sign,  which  the  prinee  at  once  did  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  read  them.  His  asto- 
nishment may  be  guessedi  when  Buchanan 
ahowed  him  tlmt  he  had  signed  a  resignation 
of  tha  thrones  of  Scotland  and  SngUmd  to 
him  (ftnrhanan)    and  hia  hein.-^/rvuM'« 

Mindta  ^kntrditie§r-A  ramembery  when 
irarelling  some  year*  aga  near  Poonah,  be* 
ing  the  unconscious  cause  of  destroying  the 
dinner  of  a  whole  family*  by  merely  allow- 
ing my  shadow  to  fall  on  their  pot,  or  by 
walking  within  the  circle  drawn  round  the 
hn  ^aofr*— I  could  not  exactly  discoTcr  which ; 
hut  the  whole  mess  was  throws  away> 
aMbongh  pnmsions  were  by  no  means  plen- 

J>ami^^  JHf€owrif$, — It  may  serve,  in 
aome  measure,  to  confirm  M.  Dutrochet's 
DBeent  opinkm  of  the  non-existence  of  mi- 
croaeopic  animacnia,  that  the  celebrated 
SpaQanaani  persnaded  himself  that  he  could 
*aee  animacnla  infusoria  which  could  be  seen 
by  nobody  else.  He  attributed  his  own  su- 
periority of  rision,  in  this  respect,  to  long 
practice  in  using  the  microscope.  The  phi- 
loaopher  exullsd  in  his  enviable  distinction, 
when  a  peasant,  to  whom  be  showed  his  ani- 
macnh^  conld  perceive  nothing  but  muddy 
water* 

Baitenuixn. — ^Tbe  kissing  of  hands  is  of 
great,  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have  been 
aqnally  emptoyed  in  religion  and  in  social  life. 
It  a^aa  thna  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  wor- 
shipped ffom  the  remotest  sges.  Job  alludes 
io  this  custom,  when  he  aays,  **  If  I  have 
iooked  upon  the  sun  when  he  was  shining 
forth,  or  at  the  moon  advancing  bright,  and 
my  heart  hare  been  secretly  enticeds  and  my 
Jtimd  ktate  hmed  m^  mamih,  this  also  were  an 
iniquity,"  &c. ;  and  Lucian  relates  of  De- 
moathene«,,that  havinjg  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  AatipaXer,  and  obtaiaeil  permission  to  en* 
ter  a  tcmjile  in  the  neighlxiurhood,  he  car* 
ritd  hit  hand  to  Am  mmtIA  on  entering,  which 


his  guards  took  for  an  apt  of  religion ;  but 
when  too  late,  found  that  he  had  swallowed 
poison.  In  society  the  kissing  of  bands  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  mute  form  of 
aompliment,  and  used  in  asking  favours,  in 
thanking  those  from  whom  they  have  been 
jneceived,  and  in  marking  veneration  for  su- 
periors* Priam,  in  Homer,  kissed  the  bands, 
and  embraced  Uie  knees  oif  Arhiiles,  in  con- 
juring him  to  restore  the  body  of  Hector ; — 
and  not  to  multiply  examples,  Cortes  found 
the  custom  in  Mexico,  where  upwards  of  a 
thousand  of  the  nobility  saluted  him  l^ 
tombing  the  earth  with  their  bands,  which 
they  carried  ailerwards  to  their  mouths. — 
JUondon  WtehUf  Review* 

Spanitk  Sheep. — Mr.  Southey,  in  his  very 
curious  **  Letters  from  Spain,'*  mentions  that 
the  Spanish  sheep  are  almost  all  of  a  black 
colour,  giving  to  the  landsca^^e  a  very  sombre 
appearance.  Can  it  be  tliat  the  c>imate  has 
any  influence  in  this  matter  ?  We  know  that 
the  goats,  sheep,  cats,  and  rabbits,  of  Ango- 
ra, have  all  long  silky  hair,  which  must,  we 
think,  be  accounted  for  from  climate  or 
locality. 

Nechlacet. — ^The  lowest  classes  in  Flo- 
rence, even  the  servant-girls,  are  decorated 
with  real  pearl  necklaces  of  very  consider- 
able value  These  necklaces  are  handed 
down  as  a  kind  of  heir-loom  from  mother  to 
daughter ;  and  a  young  woman  is  considered 
as  doifrered  who  possesses  a  handsome  chain 
of  pearl.  If  she  has  no  hope  of  reversion, 
she  buys  out  of  her  earnings  a  pearl  at  a 
time,  and  thua  completes  in  time  a  neck- 
lace. 

Wriiing, — ^The  negroes  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
%Tt  greatly  astonish^  at  our  art  of  making 
p^)er  speak,  as  they  express  it,  which  to 
them  is  a  prodigy.  If  they  are  despatched 
with  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  communicated  to  them,  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  the  fantastical  figures  in- 
scribed on  it,  are  able  to  convey  to  the  read- 
ers the  thouffbts  of  an  absent  person,  though 
they  see  it  by  experience.  They  sometimes 
ask  ironically  what  it  contains  ?  as  if  they 
meant  to  surprise  it  in  a  fault ;  and  their  as- 
tonishment is  inexpressible,  when  they  are 
told  what  the  subject  of  it  is ;  tbey  have  no 
idea  of  writing,  and  imagine  that  the  white 
men  have  a  familiar  demon,  by  whom  they 
are  instructed  on  these  occasions. 

African  Fables. — ^A  collection  of  fables  by 
the  natives  of  Senegal  has  been  translated 
into  French  verse,  by  the  Baron  Rogerges, 
commandant  and  governor  of  Senegal  and 
its  dependencies.  Although  the  negroea 
have  neither  literature,  nor  even  a  written 
language,  it  appears  that  fables  have  been 
known  to  them  from  time  immemorial. — 
There  are  certain  established  forms  of  intro- 
ducing them  in  society.  He  who  tells  one 
tbus  begins :  "  Leb-on-na  -,'  which  is,  '*  I 
have  made  a  fable."     Politeness  requires 
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tliAt  tbs  company  ihovU  ADSwer,  *'  Lou-po- 
on-ne ;"  which  is,  "  that  will  be  very  fu&ai- 
ing:.**  The  mornts  of  the  African  fabics  are 
▼ery  ctirioaii,  and  they  are  of  course  adapted 
to  the  maimers  and  habits  of  the  coontry. 
One  of  them  is  to  the  following  etfect — 

"  The  Habbii  who  clothed  himseifwith  the 
thin  of  a  Oazflte. — ^To  an  ox,  who  was  the 
owner  of  a  meadow,  a  certain  rabbit  owed 
for  a  year's  board.  He  was  likewise  in- 
debted, more  or  less,  to  all  the  neighhomrs. 
Whierever  he  went,  **  pay  for  the  grass,'* 
**  pay  for  the  bran,"  "  pay  me,"  "  pay  me," 
were  the  cries  which  .rang  in  his  ears.  Har^ 
ing  exhaiist<id  all  his  promises  and  grimaces', 
lijs  creditors  began  to  threaten  him,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  play  them  some  trick. 
One  day,  when  he  was  alone,  and  thinking  of 
this,  he  saw  a  dead  gazelle  lying  on  the 
ground.  "This  will  do:  my  importunate 
friends,"  quoth  he,  "  you  shall  see  some^ 
thing  new."  Having  flayed  the  dead  ga- 
zelle, he  dressed  himself  in  the  skin,  which 
lie  .adjusted  as  well  as  he  'Could,  and 
then  sulked  into  the  meadow.  **  Alas !  poor 
gazelle!",  exclaimed  every  tender-hearted 
animal ;  **  what  has  happened  to  thee  ?  why 
art  thou  so  miserably  thin  ?"  ''  It  was  the 
rabbit  whom  I  interrupted  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  sorcery.  He  cursed  me,  and 
that  brought  roe  into  this  condition.  Hea* 
veil  preserve  you  from  vexing  him '."  •*  Ha ! 
do  you  hear  that,  comrades?  lliis  hint 
comes  very  apropos.  I  fear  some  mischief; 
let  us  leave  the  rabbit  alone." 

A  negro  h&ving  been  asked  by  M.  Roger*- 
ges  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  fiible,  after 
some  consideration  answered — "  That  when 
a  man  is  clever  he  may  avoid  paying  bis 
debts." 

Sherwin  the  Painter. — Of  all  the  men  I 
ever  knew,  Sherwtn  was  the  most  difBciUt  to 
get  money  from,  as  he  generally  lost  it  in 
gambling  as  soon  as  be  got  it.  ^His  manoeu- 
vres to  rid  himself  of  a  dun  were  sometimes 
whimsically  ingenious.  I  recollect  a  pur- 
blind engntver  of  the  name  of  Roberts,  the 
artist  who  etched  the  fifty  small  vicnrs  n)und 
London,  from  drawings  made  by  Chatelain, 
and  who  had  frequently  importuned  him  for 
cash,  being  prevailed  upon  to  partake  of  a 
bottle  of  wine,  in  order  to  drink  success  to 
the  arts,  before  he  paid  him.  Sherwin,  after 
the  second  glass,  wishing  to  leave  him,  and 
knowing  that  Roberts  could  not  see  correctly 
beyond  the  bottle,  moved  his  la}*-figure,  upon 
which  he  had  put  an  old  coat,  from  the  comer 
of  the  room,  and  placed  it  as  Roberts's  com- 
panion ;  but  before  he  stole  out  of  the  stu* 
dio,  he  requested  Mr.  Roberts  to  keep  the 
bottle  by  him,  and  to  finish  it  whilst  he  wrote 
answers  to  some  letters  for  $he  post  Ro- 
berts, who  had  no  idea  of  his  having  quitted 
thQ  table,  now  and  then,  as  he  took  an  occa- 
sional Qflass,  silently  bowed,  respectfully  ac- 
Knowlcdging  the  jfrescncc  of  hir  host. '  At 


last,  after  sKmic  tune  had  dinned,  he  ven- 
tured to  observe  that  be  had  a  grMt  way  to 
go;  but  receiving  no  remark,  he  got  up, 
walked  round  the  table,  and  modesdv  re- 
quested payment  Upon  no  answer  being 
returned,  be  went  close  enoogh  to  whisper 
the  real  state  of  his  sttuatioii,  when^  diaoo- 
vering  the  trick,  he  left  the  house  indigo 
nantiy.  However,  Sherwin,  who  had  been 
that  evening  lueky  at  play,  upon  our  inform- 
ing him  of  poor  RoberCs^s  distressed  situatioD> 
sent  him  the  money  early  the  next  mornings 
With  an  additional  guinea  for  the  time  it 
Imd  lost,  with  which  he  was  desired  to 
drink  the  king's  health.— iVb/Xei»»  timd  kU 
Timet. 

A  Child.— U  a  man  in  a  small  letter,  yet 
the  best  copy  of  Adam  before  bee  tasted  of 
Eve,  or  the  apple;  and  bee  Is  happy,  whose 
small  practice  in  the  world  can  only  write  his 
character.  Hee  is  natura'a  freah  picture 
newly  drawn  in  oyle,  which  time  and  much 
handling  dimmes  and  defaces.  His  soule  is 
yet  a  white  paper,  unscribbled  with  observa- 
tions of  the  world,  wherewith  at  length  it  be- 
comes a  blurred  note-booke.  He  is  purely 
happy,  because  he  knows  no  evile,  nor  hath 
made  meanes  by  sinne  to  be  acquainted  with 
misery.  He  arrives  not  at  the  miachiefe  of 
being  wise,  nor  endni«s  evils  to  come  by 
foreseeing  them.'  He-  kisses  and.  loves  all, 
and  when  the  smart  of  the  rod  la  past,  smiles 
on  his  bearer.  Nature  and  bts  parents  alike 
dandle  him,  and  tice  him  on  with  a  bait  o^ 
sugar  to  a  draught  of  wormewood.  Hephiyes 

rlike'  a  young  prentice  the  first  di^,  and 
not  come  to.hfs  tasfce  of  melaacholy* 
AJl  the  language  he  speakes  ret  is  tearea, 
and  they  serve  him  well  enovgd  to  expresse 
his  necessity.  His  hardest  labour  is  bia 
tongue,  as  if  he  were  k>th  -to  use  so  deceit- 
ful an  orgatf ;  and  he  is  best  company  with 
it  when  he  can  but  prattlev  Wee  laugh  at 
his  foblish  sports,  but  his  game  is  our  ear- 
nest; and  his  drams,  raulcsy  and  hobby* 
horses,  bat  the  emblems  and  mockery  of 
men*s  businesse.  His  father  hath  writ  him 
as  his  own  little  story,  wherein  hee  reades 
those  dayes  of  his  life  which  he  cannot  re- 
member, and.  sighes  -to  see  what  innocence 
he  has  oudived.  The  elder  he  grows  be  is  a 
staire  lower  from  dod,  and,  like  his  first  fa- 
ther, much  worse  in  his  breeches.  He  ia 
the  Christian's  example^  and  the  old  man's 
relapse :  the  one  imitates  his  purenease,  and 
the  other  falls  into  his  sunplicitnde.  Gould 
hee  put  off  his  body  with  bia  litUe  ootte,  he 
bad  got  eternity  without  a  burthen,  and  ex- 
chjanged  but  one  heaven  for  another."— 
Biahop  Earle. 

Truth,  said  Epictetiis,  is  aa  immortal  and 
an  eteraal  thing*  It  btotows  a  beauty  iriiicfa 
time  will  not  wither,  and  a  boidnesaof  whick 
the  sentence  of  a  judge  cannot  deprive  ns* 
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THE  ENOLfSH  ALMANACS. 
^{Ffwm  ike  LomUm  ilfa^amM.— No.  IX} 

Tm£  bistory  ol  almanaes  in  this  coootry 
(maB  one  of  the  most  curioas  chapten  in 
4be.reDDrds.of  UteBBtore.    For  m  Mntury  and 
aJbatf,  tlw  two  Univenities  and  tte  StaMon- 
«fa'  Company  lield  the  monopoly  of  them,  by 
kHMen  patent  of  James  I.    During  this  pe- 
fftod»  accocding  to  the  condition  of  tha.pa- 
lcnt»  a&manaes. received  the  iu^nimaiiir  of 
die  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy»  and  the  Bi» 
shop  of  London;  and  yet  it  would  be  difli- 
eult  to  find,  in. so  small  a  compass,  an  equal 
quantity  of  ignorance,  profligacy,  and  impos-* 
tairo,«s  was  condensed  into  these  puhUcationa. 
Uf  the  persevering  exertions  of  one  indivi- 
dual the  monopoly  was  overthrown,  about 
1779 ;  and  the  parties  daimisgrthe  patent- 
right,  then  applied  to  parliameot  for  an  act 
to  c<Mfirm  it.    That  biii  was  introduced  by 
the  minister  of  the  day;  but  firskine,  then 
fiist  coming  into  repute,  appeared  at  the  bar 
to  appose  it-^-aki  the  monopoly  was  de- 
stroyed for  ever,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  tbo 
House  of  Commons*    From  that  time  the 
Stationers'  Company  proceeded  upon  a  dif'- 
fiftventcoarseb   They  secured  their  monopoly 
by  buying  up  all-  rival  almanacs i>--aad  .they 
seodered  the  attempts  of  individuals  to  op- 
pose them  perfectly  hopeless,  by  those  arte 
of  tcade,  which  a  powerful  corporation  kaew. 
how  to  exercise.    For  the  last  fifty -yearay 
they  have,  rioted,  m  of  old,  in  every  abomi- 
nation that  could  delude  the  vulgBr  to  die 
purchase  of  their  eommodity.    On  a  iuddco 
a  new. almanac  started  up,  under  the  super- 
i^teodenoe  and  authority  of  a  society  distin-^ 
guishcid  for  its  great  and  successful  Ubours 
tt»  improve. the  inteUectuai  oondition  of  the 
people^    For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
man,  an  almanac  at  once  rational  and  popu-, 
lar  was^prodnced.    Fi!Om  that  hour  the  em- 
pire of  astrology  was  at  at  end.    Hie  public. 
pressy  infinitely  to  thatr  honour,  took  up  the. 
cause.    The  blasphemy  of  Fraaois  Moore, 
and  the  obscenity  of  Poor  Robin,  wei«  de- 
nounced and  ridiculed  tbrou^  all  quartan 
of  the  kingdom.    In  one  little  year  the  ob- 
aoene  book  was  discontinued— tfa«  blaspber 
moos  book  retreated  into  pure  stupidity'— 
mad  the  publishers  of  the  hlaspliemy  and  the 
obscenity  applied  themaelvea,  in  imitation  of 
the  first  powerful  rival  they  had  ever  en— 
counteied,  to  make  a  rational,  and  useful, 
almanac    By  the  year  1832  (even  w<r  pro- 
phecy), the  whole  delusion  will  have  va^ 
naahed  before  the  day-spring  of  knowledge : 
—and  the  people  will  then  wonder,  that  for 
so  many  years  they  endured  the  ioeolts  bar 
bitually  oderod  to  their  mends  and  their 
understandings.    This  is  an  abstract  of  this 
singular  chapter  in  literary  histoiy ; — but  its 
details  are  too  curious  and  amusinir  not  to 
Vol.  I.  2F 


be  preserved,  while  there  is  any  ipterest  at* 
tached  to  their  recollection. 

The  stormy  oeriod  from  the  rupture  .of 
Charles  l.  with  his  parliament  po  the  £evo* 
lutloo,  was  the  goklen  age  of  astrofogy  in 
England.     James  L,   "  the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom,"  did  little  more  for  "  the  art'/ 
tlian  to  grant  the  monopoly  of  promulgating 
its  absurdities  in  almanacs  to  the  Umvei^ 
ties  and  the  Stationers'  Company.     As  a 
matter  of  state  craft,  this  was  a  po^tic  meiU 
sure.    Almanacs  have  always  had  a  consi* 
decable  influence  upon  the  ppinions  of  the 
common  people;  and  it  was,  therefore,  pru- 
dent to  secure  the  compliance  of  a  powerful 
body  of  men  with  the  wishes  of  the  ruling 
authority.    The  French  government,  half  i| 
century  ef^lier,  had  forbidden  the  almanac- 
makers  to  prophecy  at  all ;  but  it  was  a  more 
subtle  device  to  render  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
sying profitable  to  those  who  would  take 
especial  care  that  their   "old  men  should 
dream  dreams"  after  that  holy  and  legiti- 
mate fashion  which  shoi^ld  give  **  the  rightj 
divine  of  kings*'  the.  last  and  best  vsjrnish 
of  superstition,  wherewith  it  might  shin^ 
and  look  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
multitude.     The  UnivcrsiUes,  to  their  ho-, 
nour  be  it  spoken,  grew  ashamed  of  their 
pai-ticipati^n  in  Uiis  pious  work;  but  they 
were  not  aahamed  of  the  lucre  which  their 
share  of  the  monopoly  produced.    They  sold 
their  right  to  the  SUtioners*  Company;  and 
that  company  earned  their  title  to  this  and 
other  priviWes  so  fuUy,  that  m  the  next 
century  they liad  the  honour  of  b^ng  called 
"  the  Uterary  constables  to  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, to  suppress  all  the  science  and  informa- 
tion to  which  we  owe  our  freedom." 

Bu;  Charles  I.  did  even  more  than  his  sa- 
pient father.  ,  He  not  only  encouraged  as-, 
trology,  but  he  afl'ected  to  believe  in  it.  Ije 
raised  lip  Lilly  and  Gadburyjfrom  the  low 
condition  in  which  they  were  bom,  to  pub- 
lish the  '\  Royal  Horoscope,"  and  to  threaten, 
disobedient  subjects  with  malignant  aspects 
of  the  stars. 

Lilly  was  unquestionably  the  prince  of  the 
magicians  of  the  air  in  thoie  glprious  days  of 
horoscopes  and  witch-burnings.  He  wss 
originally  a  domestic  servant ;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  tell  fortunes  to  the  wenches 
of  the  kitchen,  or  to  predict  the  recovery  of 
a  stolen  spoon.  In  1633,  he  boldly  published 
the  horoscope  of  Charley  L,  at  the  period, 
when  tliat  unfortunate  prince  was  crowned 
king,  of  Scotland.  Charles  had  cither  too 
much  weakness,  or  too  much  cunning,  to 
put  the  impostor  in  the  pilloiy,  as  one 
might  have  expected  from  the  friend  of 
Straflbrd  and  the  patron  of  Rubens. 

Gadbuiy,  who  was  originHlly  the  pupil  of 
Lilly,  becauie,  evcnUi'dly  Ids  arch-rival  und 
enemy;  and  when  the  one  published  his 
*^  MerUnus  Anglicus,"  the  other  had  his 
"  Anti-Merlinus."  Partridge  hated  Gad- 
No.  Via — DECEMsen  20,  1«28. 
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barf,  MiBiMh  as Ofldbarr luAed  Lilly;  and 
when  Gadbnry  died,  Partridg^e  paUiafaed  the 
hia»f7  cf  what  be  caUed  **  hii  Btaeh  Life.*' 
Bat  tfaottfh  Gadbary  waa  dead>  the  Statioft- 
0r8,  aeeordifig  to  their  moat  faidiihitable  pri- 
tflege  in  all  #uch  eaaea,  coBttnned  to  psUiafa 
hia  alManaea;  till  another  Oadbtiry  (Job) 
taoeeedfd  to  the  honoon«Bnd  enoliMDenti  of 
hfia  worchy  relatiye^  and  prophecied  through 
indCher  ffcmeration  of  moat  credoloua  dopes. 

Swift  has  conferred  an  iniBMMl^ty  upon 
John  Parlridge,  whom  he  killed  as  an  idnui- 
lise-maker  in  1709. 

Swift's  aceoant  of  pRitridM*s  deatli  is  one 
of  the  most  pnngent  pieces  of  aeleron  hvmoiir 
#hich  the  genius  of  thai  moat  terrific  of  con- 
troreraialists  erer  produced.  No  wonder 
Aat  it  killed  the  almaaae  for  s  seasosy 
Chough  the  man  eacaped. 

It  i*  a  hundred  and  twenty  yesra  ago  since 
(his  attack,  which  one  wouU  have  thought 
kreslstiblei  was  levelled  against  the  pro]^ 
ONmakera  of  the  Stationers*  Company ;  hut 
l6ese  fooleries  atiU  ezial  amongst  us. 

The  popular  almanacs,  whidi  predict  the 
Ireatber,  and  prophecy  of  the  actkma  of  men, 
hate  ittrariably  been  conaferucted  upon  tte 
aame  principles,  from  their  rise,  in  the 
aerenteenth  centnry,  to  the  present  day  of 
ther  decrepitude  and  approaching  extinction. 
The  scooont  which  Swift  girea  c»f  them,  in 
dieir  intermediate  stage,  will  do  for  any 
time:— 

'*  I  rather  wdnder,  when  I  obaerre  gen- 
^men  in  the  country,  rich  enough  to  aerre 
the  nation  in  parliament,  poring  in  Par- 
frfdge*B  almanac,  to  find  out  the  eventa  of 
the  year  at  home  and  abroad ;  not  daring  to 
propose  a  hunting  match  till  Gadbuiy  or  he 
nave  fixed  the  weather,  i  will  attow  eitiier 
of  the  two  i  hare  mentioned,  or  anr  o&er  of 
Ihe  fraternity,  to  be  not  only  astroiogera  but 
ctmjurers  too,  if  I  do  not  produce  a  hundred 
instances,  in  all  their  almanacs,  to  convince 
ahy  reaaonable  man  that  they  do  not  aa 
much  as  understand  common  grammar  and 
syntax  $  that  they  are  not  able  to  apeU  any 
word  out  of  the  uaual  road ;  nor,  even  in 
^hef  r  prefaces,  Co  write  oommon  aenie  or  in- 
leiligible  EngUah.  Then,  for  their  obaerra- 
tiotts  and  predictkms,  they  sro  such  as  will 
eqmdiy  suit  any  age  or  country  in  the  worid. 
'  Thia  month  a  certain  great  peraon  will  be 
threatened  with  death  or  aickncss.'  This 
the  newspapers  will  tell  them  $  for  there  we 
fmd,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tlrnt  no  month 
death  of 


pnases  without  the  death  of  aome  peraon  of 
rtote ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  it  siMNild  be 
otherwise,  when  there  are  at  least  two  thou- 
sand persons  of  note  in  this  kingdom,  ssany 
of  Ihem  old,  and  the  almanac-maker  haa  the 
liberty  of  choosing  the  alckliest  aeason  of 
the  yetkt  where  he  may  fix  his  predictfcm. 
Again,— ^  This  month  an  eminent  deigy- 
man  wiO  be  preferred ;'  of  which  there  nsay 
be  many  hundreds,  half  of  them  with  one 


foot  in  the  gratve.  Thon— '  Such  a  jtiaaf^ 
in  snch  a  hmise,  shows  great  machinationay 
ploti,  and  oonspiracies,  that  may  in  time  he 
brought  to  light*  After  which,  if  we  hear 
of  any  discovery,  the  astrologer  geto  the  ho- 
■oor;  if  not,  his  pradictmns  will  ataafl 
pood.  And  at  laafr— <  God  preaerve  King 
William  from  all  his  open  and  adcret  es»* 
miea.  Amen.'  When,  if  the  king  akmkl 
happen  to  have  died,  the  astioleger  plainlf 
foretold  it;  otfaerwiae  it  paseea  b«t  for  the 
piona  ejaculation  of  a  loyal  aobjeet:  though 
it  unluckily  happened  in  aome  of  their  alm»- 
naca,  that  poor  King  WiBiam  waa  prayed 
for  many  months  after  he  waa  dead,  hecaiw 
it  foil  out  that  he  died  about  the  begianing  of 
the  year." 

Frands  Moore,  physieiaa,  began  his  cap 
reer  of  imposture  in  1698;  aad«  hy  the  coop 
densation  within  himself  of  all  the  evil  qua- 
Istiea  of  his  contemporaries,  he  gradually 
contrived  to  extinguish  the  livea»  and  thea» 
with  a  true  vampire-spirit,  to  prey  upon  the 
oarcases,  even  up  to  the  present  hour,  of 
UVtyy  Gadbury,  Lord,  Andrews*  Wood^ 
house,  Dade,  Pond,  Buekntf ,  Pearae,  Coel* 
aon,  Perkins,  and  Fhifluf^-Hlie  illustriooi 
and  the  obscure  cheats  of  the  aeventeealli 
century.  One  hundred  and  thirty  yearn  is  « 
pretty  long  career  of  imposturew  Poor  Ro» 
biB«  the  hoafy  jester  of  die  frstemity*  has 
just  given  up  the  ghosts  after  a  life  of  ini- 
ouity  tonger  than  that  of  Okl  Parr  or  Hemy 
Jenkins^  Heaven  aveit  the  omen  frttan 
Francis  Moore ! 

Unhappily  for  the  Stationen*  Gomoany, 
some  time  between  the  years  1770  and  1780, 
there  Kved,  under  tiieir  very  noses,  in  St. 
Paul's  Choreb-yard,  one  Thomes  Carnaa,  an 
enterprising  bciokaeUer,  who  had,  some  way 
or  other,  poasesaed  himself  with  a  notion 
that  this  thriving  corporstion  had  no  legal 
title  to  their  aaonopoly  in  ahnaaaca.  Caman» 
therefore,  began  to  publish  almanaea  of  hio 
own,  and  the  Statkmers'  Company,  not  re- 
llahing  the  interferencOk  attacked  him  not 
only  with  their  anathemaa  againat  eotmterftit 
almanacs^  but  aent  him  to  priaon,  npon  eome 
summary  proceaa,  as  regularly  as  he  vended 
hia  annual  commodities.  Bnt  Caman  waa 
not  a  person  to  be  eaaily  put  down.  IVre 
is  a  liaditioo  in  his  family,  that  he  alwayo 
kept  a  clean  shirt  in  his  pocket,  ready  for  a 
decent  appearance  before  the  aaagistrates' 
and  the  keeper  of  his  majeaty'a  jail  of  New^ 
gate.  At  laat  the  case,  in  1775,  came  before 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  upon  a 
questkm  of  the  legality  of  the  Statfonere' 
Company's  patent,  sent  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  be  solemnly  argued.  The  Com- 
mon Pleas  decided  against  the  validity  of  the 
patent ;  and  an  injunction,  which  had  been 
obtained  in  the  Bxchequer,  waa  immediately 
diasolved.— (See  the  Stationers*  Company 
a^gataa/Canianv  3  Blatk.  Rep^  p,  1004.) 

But  the  Statfonere'  Company  relied  upon 
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Mr  footf  MiTicflt  to  the  state;  and  Lord 
Nofth*  wlio  waoted  loyal  paogkeiAm  to  bot- 
M9r  vf  die  Aaievioi^  ime,  bvoi«ht  n  bill 
iwto  the  Houae  of  Gomnooay  to  nvoit,  w 
Ihe  StatioBort'  Csmfmjt  tbe  mo^opolir 
wUeh  bad  Choi  b^en  daoUrad  JUoiaL  The 
tiro  Umfit^Umi  it  i49>9ara,  derived  an  aa- 
noi^  from  the  oompany,  for  their  ahaneof 
Ihe  fri^«;ge;  and  for  thia  raaaon  tliejr 
bnmflfht  ell  their  atnngtli  to  pat  down  the 
mUyay  bookaeUer.  Bat  he  had  n  good 
«au8^,  with  Srakine  to  aojipnrt  it;  and  be 
triumpbed  over  the  miniatery  die  Univanl- 
tiea»  the  Stationeri'  Company*  Francie 
Moofe,  Poor  Robin,  and  all  other  impoatova. 
bye  majority  in  parliament  of  fortv^ftiw- votey. 
This  important  deckion  took  ilaee  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1 779.  The  speech  of  Erakine 
is  foil  of  ottrioua  and  instroctive  matter. 
Hie  praotical  advantegea  to  be  derived 
Mmanaca- 


ftom  «  monopoly  in 
blaaaingi  whioh  the  Stationera'  Company 
bad  be^owed  upon  the  people,  by  their  long 
ei^oyment  of  an  iUmI  priv]l^g&^*«re  ad- 
mirably pntr-^nd,  what  is  remarkable>  the 
lofahnanaCf 


^a]manaC8  Jn  1779,  described  in  the 
fbUowing  paasHRe,  era  prseisely  those  wbioh 
4he  graater  strength  of  the  public  inteOigenoe 
has-vpTDOted*  or  U  opreoisog,  at  the  veiy 
moment  at  which  we  write  ^-r 

^*  Bat  the  eorraotneasiind  deoei^cy  of  these 
pvblications  are,  it  aeeaoa,  the  great  oljeelB 
in  reviving  and  confirming  thia  BMmopoly, 
which  the  preamble  asasrts  to  have  been  lu- 
tberto  attained  by  it,  since  it  statea,  *  tkmt 
gueh  monopoly  hag  been  found  lo  be  com»e^ 
niont  and  ospedimiJ  Bat,'*  Sir,  is  it  seri- 
ously proposed  by  this  bill  to  attain  these 
moral  ob}eets  by  vesting,  or  rather  legalis- 
ing, the  osarped  monopo^  in.  tbe  Universi- 
ties, vnder  episcopal  reviakm  as  formerly  ? 
Is  it  imagined  that  oar  almanaca  are  to  come 
to  ns»  in  fotare,  in  the  elaasical  arrangement 
of  €bdbrd*-fraagbt  with  the  mathematics 
end  astronomy-of  Cambridge-*-printed  with 
Che  oorraet  type  of  the  Stationers'  Compmiy, 

AND  SANCT1F4BD  BY  TBB  BLIISsmoa  OP  THB 

9IBIIOPS!  I  b^  pardon,  Sir,  bat  the  idea  is 
perfectly  Indioroiis;  it  is  notoiioas  that  the 
Universities  sdl  their  right  to  the  Station- 
ers' Company  for  a  £aed  annaal  anm,  and 
that  this  act  is  to  enable  them  to  continne 
to  do  se.  And  it  is  equally  notorions,  that 
the  Statiooesa'  Company  make  a  scandalons 
job  of  the  bsKgain ;  and,  to  incrtase  the 
aale  of  shnanscs  among  the  volgar,  pablish, 
wider  the  aospicea  of  religion  and  learning, 
tbe  most  senseless  absardtties.  I  shonld 
really  have  been  glad  to  have  cited  soase  sen- 
tonees  from  the  one  hundred  and  thir- 
tosnth  editaen  of  Foor  Robin'a  almanac, 
mdrtished  under  the  revision  of  the  Avoh«- 
mabop  of  CanteriMuy  and  tbe  Bishop  of 
London^  but  I  am  prevanled  from  doing  it 
by  a  Joat  reapeetfor  the  Hoose.  Indood^  i 
ktwm  ne  hxmt^  hmt  n  ^IM,  iksA  coM 


nt^tr  ihe  gupt^thn*  The  wof$t  pmri  vf 
Moeheeter  is  trnHfB^  rtmdimifwhm  ictm0fmii 
wUh  them," 

A  psrUameBtary  eompeoaatton  was  made 
totheUniversilieaforthe  kns  of  their  pri- 
vilege; and  the  Stationers'  Compsay  mre 
rsUepsd  from  the  psyment  of  their  annuity. 
They  had,  therefore,  money  ait  oomsaand  for 
other  poTpoeea.  They  oooid  not  best  down 
tiie  almanac-makers  who  opposed  them,  by  B 
-poUic  tyianny ;  but  they  aooompUsbed  their 
^tct  by  private  oerrnplioo.  TIm  iron  gnum 
of  prsroipstive  soflmied  into  the  smootli 
tooch  of  infloenee.  Tbey  followed  the  m«vch 
of  the  constitation*  They  bot^ki  up  the 
alasonaea  which  Individuals  conttattsd  to  put 
forth.  TlisyrBsiatedtheeiKnhitiQnQfthofle 
which  ooBld  not  be  comipted,  by  eveq^ 
srwtBjem  of  commercial  canniag.  T3ie 
trade  of  bookselling  was  then  in  compamr 
tively  few  bands ;  and  the  advontursrs  were, 
duDogh  the  inlrtones  of  the  retailers,  oOsii 
witb0at  a  hope,  bat  that  of  anrrendering  to 
the  porse  of  their  adverasries.  hi  a  Xew 
yeara  Caman's  almanaca. ^ceased  to  ecrist. 
Moore's  Improved  Almanac  wee  Inveigled 
into  the  company  of  the  old  pbysieian,  and 
aoon  became  poiaoaed  by  bis  sstrtdogy* 
Hie  field  was  sgain  dear  for  tbe  progoosti- 
cators,  and  the  manufoctorars  of  indecwqr- 
-Ite  monopcriy  waaagaio  virtoally  established. 
Tbe  French  JUvointion  came,  and  brouglit 
with  it  aH  those  wonderful  political  changes 
which  made  men  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
be  credokros.  The  ilbistrioos  <*  Faancis" 
then  became  more  terrific  in  bis  prophecies, 
and  oMre  anbUme  in  his  hieroglyphics.  Half 
the  nation  wondered  and  trembled*  His  sale 
reached  a  point  which  is  without  a  paraUal 
in  the  annids  of  impostore;  and  for  fi^ 
years  the  most  spirited,  ioteBigBnt»  and 
ctviliaed  people  of  the  earth,  ware  the  dopea 
of  a  cheats  the  moat  lame,  impotent,  and 
daring  of  any  in  the  whole  history  of  super- 


llie  drcolation  of  obscenity  baa  alwa^ 
formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  UgHimnte 
vealdefB  of  almanacs,  lliis  egtraordinary 
•oircnmstaace  (we  say  eartraordinary,  for  we 
are  auro  the  members  of  the  Stationers* 
Company  wonld»  MMdmUiy,  shrink  with 
horror  firmn  audi  a  prooeeding)  has  arisen 
from  the  almaaac-maken  servilely  following 
the  preoedcnto  of  pastgenerationa.  It  w4s 
high  fon,  in  the  time  of  Charies  IL>  to^lwngh 
at  the  Pnritaasy  and  to  insult  their,  opiniooa 
by  every  possible  violation  of  decency.  Tlie 
bnyers  of  almanaffs  were  probably  of  two 
clasoea  thoee  who  beUered  in  astrekigy, 
end  those  who  believed  in  noikhtgi  and  for 
the  latter  daaa  a  dish  of  ribaldcy  waa  annu- 
ally prepared,  which  it  was  conaidersd  im* 
posstUe  by  the  worshipful  men  of  Lwkfale- 
etreet  to  seaaon  toa  highly^  Hie  ribaldiy, 
like  the  aatrology,  waa  always  at  the  eom- 
maad  of  the  domlnanl  party  in  the  stete 
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tb»  OM  for  insolt,  the  other  for  dehiiSon. 
Within  m  dosen  years  after  the  restoratioa, 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
the  marks  for  persecution.  Hie  Stationers' 
Company  printed  an  almanac,  which  they 
'entitled— '*  A  Yea  and  Nay  Almanac  for  the 
•people  cidled,  by  the  men  of  the  worlds 
Ijnaken."  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
'production,  not  only  more  atrocionsly  libel- 
lous upon  the  faith  and  morals  of  this  highly 
respectable  body  of  people,  but  more  dis- 
gustingly revolting  to  common  sense  and  de- 
cency.* Poor  Robin  was  in  vogue  at  the  same 
time.  His  character,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  was  the  most  abominable 
that  could  well  be  imagined.  He  sometimes 
canted  and  blasphemed  in  the  same  breath; 
and  'at  others  was  so  desperately  obscene, 
that  no  expression  bnt  that  of  Erskine  will 
'convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  enormities— 
x"The  worst  part  of  Rochester  is  ladies' 
reading  when  compared  with  them."  This 
degradation  of  our  country  existed  without 
change  till  this  very  year;  and,  at  the 
moment  at  which  »* we  are  writing,  there  are 
probably  perBom  looking  Into  Poor  Robin 
for  1828,  to  see  whether  Christmas-day  will 
•fall  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Friday,  who  will 
*  there  encounter  filth  which  has  certainly  not 
•been  ovmfy  printed  in  any  other  shape  since 
the  days  when  a  general  corruption  of  society 
reconciled  such  abominations.  And  yet  his 
Majesty's  proclamation  against  vice,  pro- 
faneness,  and  immorality,  has  been  read  fifty 
thousand  times  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  a  society,  especially  established  for  the 
enforcement  of  that  proclamation,  has  in- 
stituted five  hundred  prosecutions  against 
apple-women  for  selling  pennyworths  of 
nonsuches  during  divine  service!  Ilie  hy- 
pocrites! The  Stationers*  Company  could 
publish  their  indecencies  with  impunity  be- 
cause they  were  rich ;  while  the  \^ce-society 
-would  go  poking  about  to  make  examples  of 
that  most  atrocions  of  offences — the  alliance 
of  a  small  quantity  of  iniquity  with  a  full 
measure  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  look 
upon  the  tremendous  denunciations  of  the 
evil  productions  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
by  the  eloquence  of  Erskine,  and  not  wonder 
that  such  enormities  were  not  immediately 
put  down  by  the  force  of  public  indiffnation. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  peojie,  with  whom  all 
real  reforms  in  the  general  condition  of 
society  must  originate,  were  not  strong 
enough  in  knowledge  or  virtue  to  demand 
■better  things.  The  Stationers'  Company 
made  a  large  profit  by  pandering  to  vice  and 
ignorance ;  and  it  was  not  for  them  to  hasten ' 
-any  change  which  would  necessarily  inv(dve 
new  expenses.  The  real  calculations  of  all 
tiie  almanacs  were  ready  to  their  hands  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  is  always  pub- 
lished three  years  in  advance ;  the  weather^ 
prophecies  were  always  to  be  found  as  good 


and  true  ss  ever,  by  going  back  to  the  old 
storehouse  of  forgotten  imposture ;  and  for 
the  prognostications  and  the  ribaldry,  the 
more  ignorant,  and  the  more  stupid,  the 
better  they  answered  the  purpose,  for  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  could  be  bought  at  asms!! 
l>rice>  In  the  mean  time  the  intelligent  and 
respectable  part  of  society  saw  "very  little 
of  the  astrology  and  the  filth.  The  deiigy^ 
man  had  his  especial  calendar,  with  the  les* 
sons  for  the  day.  For  the  schoolmaster 
there  Were  White's  Epfaemeris,  and  the 
Ladies'  and  Gentiemen's  Diary;  and  the 
squire  had  his  Rider's  British  Meriin,  which 
told  him  all  the  fairs  in  the  country-side. 
These  worthy  persons  sometimes  saw  Moore, 
Partridge,  and  POor  RoWn  ;  bnt  they  did  not 
stop  to  consider  how  much  real  knowledge 
these  productions  shut  out  from  the  popular 
mind,  and  how  much  positive  evil  they  in- 
troduced. They  heard  of  their  enormous 
circulation ;  they  saw  them  in  every  cottage 
and  workshop;  they  even  obtruded  into 
their  own  kitchens,  and  sometimes  reached 
the  very  drawing-room.  If  they  were  thought 
of  at  all  by  the  better  informed,  they  were 
treated  as  harmless  absurdities,  which  the 
people  themselves  would  some  day  or  other 
grow  ashamed  of;  and  thus  tiiey  were  left 
to  work  their  own  cure. 

And  the  people  have  grown  ashamed  of 
tiiem.  For  twenty  years  education  has  been 
marching  onward  with  a  sure  step.  The 
people  have  learned,  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  to  think.  They  have  applied  them- 
selves to  investigate  those  natural  phenomena, 
which  are  constantiy  before  their  eyes,  and 
which  are  evidences  of  the  directing  wisdom 
of  an  Almighty  Providence  who  has  arranged 
all  things  for  our  good.  In  learning  the  first 
principles  of  science — in  ascertaining  the 
great  kmd-marks  of  philosophy— they  have 
become  satisfied  that  one  grand  and  harmo- 
nious arrangement  prevails  throughout  all 
nature ; — and  that  every  thing  which  exists 
— ^the  whole  system  of  the  universe— may 
be  referred  to  undeviating  natural  causes. 
When,  therefore,  an  almanac-maker  affirms 
that  an  eclipse  or  a  comet  are  indicative  of 
disturbances  in  particular  states— and  tiiat 
certain  conjunctions  of  the  stars  foretel  that 
a  king  shall  die,  or  a  minister  be  removed, 
they  know,  of  themselves,  that  the  ahnanac- 
maker  is  an  impostor ;  and  that  nothing  bnt 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance  could  ever  have 
idlowed  such  opinions  to  prevail. 

The  publication  of  the  British  Almanac 
for  1828,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Difinsion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, was  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  whkh 
such  a  society  could  have  conferred  upon  the 
people.'  Without  this  plain  demonstratiott 
of  die  reform  which  could  be  ejected  in  the 
character  of  popnlar  alnianncs,  coming,  as 
the  experiment  did,  from  a  society  that  couM 
not  be  bullied  or  bought  out  of  the  fiekH  the 
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cmpin  of  astrology  might  h«re  lasted  for 
fifty  yean  longer,  in  spite  of  tbe  disgost  of 
the  people  to  whom  its  ddusioos  were  od- 
dressed.  Let  us  see  the  change  which  one 
short  year  has  produced. 

1.  Poor  Robin  is  no  more.  He  expired, 
like  tiie  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  blaspheming 
and  calling  for  brandy.  His  last  words  were 
a  compound  of  the  most  driTelliog  idiotcy, 
and  the  most  heartless  depravity.  He  was 
^abont  one  hnndred  and  sixty-eight  years  of 
age :  and  he  presented  the  perfect  image  of 
a  man  who,  by  miracle,  had  lired  so  long ; 
with  a  Tivid  recollection  left  of  tbe  depravity 
of  generations  long  pssty  upon  which  he 
gloated  with  all  the  weakness  of  a  fifteenth 
childhood.  The  abominations  which  cannot 
be  reprinted,  were  mixed  vp  with  such  ah- 
anfditiesa»— 

"  If  it  don't  SDOW 
I  doD*t  care. 
But  if  i4  freesM' 
It  nuv  if  it  pleMCf, 
A I  d  tueD  I  sueezca, 
And  my  note  blow.*' 

Poor  wretch !  he  is  gone  to  his  accotmt. 

2.  Season  on  the  Seasons,  one  of  the 
weakest  and  most  stupid  of  the  astrological 
cheats,  is  also  defunct 

3.  Partridge  still  flonrishes.  His  predic- 
tiona  are  calculated  "  For  the  meridian  of 
London  ;"  and  he  tells  the  intelligent  people 
of  lilts  metropolis,  that  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  in  October  1829,  ''may  be  considered 
to  reUle  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  betokening 
insurrections,  troubles,  and  discords."  He 
also  indulges  us  in  his  almanac  for  this  next 
year  of  our  redemption,  1829,  with  "Obser- 
vations on  the  nativity  of  a  lady,  bom  March 
21, 1805,  at  7h.  45m.  p.m.  Latitude  53o  15' " 
— showing  that  in  the  twenty-seventih  year  of 
her  age,  she  will  have  "marriage  and  a 
pleasant  time*' — and  that  her  fifty-first  year 
will  be  "  very  dangerous,  and  perhaps  death." 
Four  pages  are  occupied  with  this  edifying 
dissertation  on  "  Genethliacal  Astrology." 
Is  it  not  time  that  John  Partridge  were 
gathered  to  his  fathers  ?  He  blasphemously 
maintained  in  his  almanac  for  1828,  that 
"  the  moon  is  the  true  giver  of  life.'*  But 
he  will  find  that  the  moon  cannot  save  him 
in  this  extremity.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
he  has  ceased  to  be  impious. 

Francis  Moore  has  ceased  to  blaspheme ; 
— and  he  has  changed  his  politics.  He  does 
not  now,  in  his  hieroglyphic,  predict  a  per- 
secution of  die  CatholicSj  according  to  the 
most  approved  Brunswick  methods ; — ^but  he 
predicts,  that  "  tbe  way  is  now  made  open, 
by  honourable  enactment,  for  men  of  all 
peranasioos  to  vie  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  their  king  and  country."  Bravo !  When 
astrologers  can  talk  common  sense,  there  is 
some  hope  that  even  a  Duke  of  Newcasde 
may  reform  in  due  season.  But  Francis 
Moore  still  prognosticates  about  Uie  weather  s 
^-«till  talks  of  Sattum  aa  producing  storms 


in  January  r*«tfU  propheclea  ''  the  death  of 
his  Holiness ;"— stUl  gives  a  column  of  the 
influence  of  the  moon's  signs  on  tbe  body — 
**  hams,  legs,  ancles,  feet,"  and  other  pattH 
too  numerous  and  disgusting  to  mention ; — 
and  still  argnea,  that  the  INirkish  war  will 
be  greatly  affected  by  Jupiter  being  in  his 
own  house.  He  evidently  prophecies  in 
trammels.  Like  old  Lilly*  he  is  desirous  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace ; 
and  is,  therefore,  "  careful  of  launching  out 
too  far  in  the  deep."  We  are  half  sorry  for 
him.  He  weeps  over  his  old  companion 
Robin,  with  something  like  human  sympa- 
thies. "  How  silent  are  the  approaches  of 
death! — how  unseen  are  tlie  trap-doors  of 
the  ffrave !" — Poor  fellow  !  We  venture  to 
prophecy  that  he  wi^l  die  harmless,  i^itb  all 
nis  teeth  out  He  is  truly  become  an  object 
of  commiseration.  His  prophecies  ara 
hawked  in  the  streets  by  the  venders  of  bal- 
lads. We  have  before  us  all  his  prognostics* 
tions  ibr  the  year  1829,  with  hieroglyphics, 
ten  times  more  wondrous  than  his  own — and 
all  for  a  penny.    He  could  fall  no  lower. 

5.  But  the  Stationers'  Company  have  at 
length  published  an  excellent  and  cheap 
popular  almanac.  Its  information  is  pei^ 
fectly  pure  and  inoflTensive ; — it  is  beautifully 
printed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  list 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  several  minor 
matters,  is  very  accurate.  Tliis  publication 
is  the  highest  mark  of  respect  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  the  almanac  of  the  Society 
for  tbe  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  editor  of  the  "  Englishman's  Almanac" 
(the  new  one  of  the  Stationers)  attempts  to 
sneer  at  the  pretensions  of  the  society,  by 
saying,  that  he  "  has  not  attempted  to  delude 
eiUier  himself  or  the  public  with  the  idea 
that  he  has  prepared  an  annual  publication 
which  shall  be  useful  to  all  classes."  But 
tjie  Stationers'  Company,  in  the  same'  adver- 
tisement declare,  that  their  object  "  is  to 
present,  in  a  small  compass,  all  classes  of 
society  with  much  useful,  interesting,  and 
diversified  information."  They  have  accom- 
plished their  object,  whatever  the  modesty  of 
their  editor  may  think.  They  have  produced 
the  best  imitation  of  the  British  Almanac 
which  has  yet  appeared.  They  have  wisely 
associated  themselves  in  the  same  good 
work  as  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge — Uje  attempt  to  beat  im- 
posture out  of  the  field  by  common  sense  and 
good  taste. 


THE  BUGHTED  HEART. 


Tn  RRB  if  not  on  the  pages  which  reveal 
Our  10111  of  angroitb,  in  the  book  of  fate, 

A  p*Bg  teverer  than  the  pain  we  ftel 
When  friendship  u  deceived,  or  love  mettt  hate. 

When  WHrm  affection  coldly  ia  reproved. 

Or  hopdcH  misery  denounced  by  lipa  we  loved. 

9Ktliter>t  IFremik, 
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SOUTH    AMERICAN    SKETCHES^ 
No.  I. 

FACUKDO  aUIEOGA,  OOVl^UrOR  OF  i:.A 
RIOJA,  OVK  OF  THX  IXTXRIOR  FRO- 
YIKCXS  OF  JLA  FI.ATA. 

CP^otn  the  MtmtK^  Mag.—^o,  XXXVIy) 


Perhafs  the  English  reader  eaaiiot  be  more 

promptly  initiated  into  the  manners,  customs, 
and  modes  of  feeling,  which  prerail  in  a  par- 
ticulaz  and  important  district  of  La  Plata, 
than  by  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  individuals  of  the  pre- 
sent time — the  facts  of  which  are  gathered 
from  a  personal  residence  in  the  province  it- 
self^ over  which  that  individual  at  present 

*  H«ldsiovereigo  sway  and  maftery." 

Facundo  Quiroga  is  the  son  of  a  weaMiy 
estate-holder  of  those  fine  plains  called  the 
Xilanos,  forming  part  of  tlie  rich  province  of 
La  Rioja,  in  which  are  situated  the  celebrated 
Famatina  mines.  Quiroga  commenced  his 
career  of  personal  independence,  by  running 
away  from  his  father,  and  associating  bim- 
sdf  with  a  band  of  vagabonds  of  all  descrip- 
tions—thieves, deserters,  and  cattle-stealers. 
With  these  companions  he  led  a  wandering 
life  fbr  the  space  of  three  yean,  at  which 
time  the  greater  part  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  made  soldiers  of.  As  the  hue 
and  cry  followed  Quiroga  also  very  closely, 
he  disguised  himseOf  as  a  p^wiy  or  labourer, 
and  went  to  Mendo^a,  where  he  worked  in  a 
vineyard  for  several  months. 

Prior  to  the  revolution,  every  working 
man  was  obUged  to  have  a  letter  of  licence, 
oerUfyins  his  good  character,  without  which 
he  was  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  army.  Du- 
ring Quiroga*s  forced  sojourn  at  Mendoca, 
An  alcidde,  or  judge,  met  him  one  day  in  toe 
street,  and  asked  mm  fQr  his  licence.  Quiroga 
hesitated  at  first ;  and  then  putting  his  hand 
under  his  ponehoy  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  paper,  he  suddenly  drew  his 
kniSs,  and  stabbed  the  alcalde,  who  fell  dead 
•n  the  spot.  He  then  instantly  made  his 
escape,  and  wandered  for  more  than  four 
.  months  among  the  wilds  to  the  southward, 
leading  the  life  of  a  savage*  At  length,  he 
was  tempted  to  return  to  the  town,  and  some 
of  his  female  acquaintances  betrayed  him. 

Amongst  the  Spaniards  and  their  descend* 
ants  (for  what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to 
divine),  murder  is  looked  upon  as  a  very 
venial  crime ;  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  severely 
punished.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
Spanish  authorities  contented  themselves  with 
making  m  soldier  of  Quiroga. 

Abcmt  six  months  ato  tliis  event,  Beres- 
ibid*s  ezpeditioo  arrived,  and  took  posaeasion 
of  Buenos  Ayres :  when  aU  the  kbg*8  tro<»ps 
were  collected  together  to  drive  out  the  In. 
vaden,  and  Quiroga,  among  the  rest,  was 


marched  to  Busdos  AyzM.  Hece  be  !& 
mained  some  ye^n,  when  an  nnforeseffi  ciiw 
cumstance  causcid  him  to  desert..  He  wao 
one  day  placed  as  m  ocntinel  at  the  gate  «S 
the  guartel  (barrackX  when  an  officsK  < 
iq>,  and  asked  him  some  question  (  to  wk 
he  letnmed  an  iosoknt  leply.  The  off 
Immed&ateiy  dzeir  bis  sahis,  and  gave 
QniTOgA  a  blow  with  the  flM  of  it|  upoa 
which  the  ouaged  soldier  sprang  at  kis 
superior,  disarmed  hisi,  and  cut  hun  dowik 
Bj  this  time,  eomc  of  thosoldien  had  made 
their  appearance,  «ith  the  intention  of  taking 
him  into  onstody;  bat  his  Imekwa  leou 
alanned  than,  and  he  was  allowed  onee 
more  lo  make  his  escape.  Having  pmcsied 
a  hone,  he  again  took  the  niad  to  Mendoaa, 
dsessed  as  m  fftwehoj  wUch  was  litendly  Ua 
own  character ;  for  he  was  capable  of  mUf  of 
the  fbats  practised  by  this  hidf-savage  daas 
of  the  South  Amoican  community:  he 
could  break-in  a  wild  horse— laao,  bam- 
string,  slaughter,  and  cut  up  a  wild  buD— 
fight  with  a  knife  or  sabre  and  endure 
hunger  and  thirst  unrepiningly,  when  obliged 
by  necessity.  In  riding,  in  particular,  he 
was  singularly  skilM,  and  might  almost  be 
said  to  ^^  grow  upon  his  hoiso;'*  On  his  road 
to  Mendoi^a,  so  audadous  waa  he,  that  he 
even  ventured  to  enter  the  town  of  San  Luis, 
although  he  knew  that  his  life  was  forfeited 
to  the  laws.  Instead  of  taking  a  circuitooa 
route,  he  rode  boldly  into  the  JPtora  (grem 
square),  and  dismounted  at  the  door  of  a 
jndperia  (low  tavern),  where  some  guitar 
playing  and  dancing  was  gc^ng  fbrward.  As 
he  was  known  to  &  a  stranger,  an  alcvMe 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and  demanded  Uft 
passport ;  upon  which  he  repeated  his  first 
exploit,  as  above  alluded  to.  He  made'  a 
motion  as  if  to  give  the  required  document ; 
but,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  drew  a  pistol, 
and  shot  the  alcalde  dead.  He  then  in. 
stantly  jumped  upon  his  horse,  and  attempt- 
ed to  escaoe ;  but  his  beast  was  fiagged,  and 
fell  with  him,  so  that  he  was  taken  without 
diflSculty. 

He  contrived,  however,  to  effect  his  esc^ie, 
and  joining  Pupuis,  the  governor  of  the  pror 
vince  of  San  Luis,  was  presented  by'^m,  as  a 
rewiu:d  for  bis  eagerness  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Spaniards,  with  a  lieutenant^s  oommiv 
sion.  He  soon  afterwards  retun^ed  to  La 
Rioja,  and  anived  there  just  as  an  expedition 
was  prqwring  by  DaviU,  the  then  governor 
of  that  province,  i^aiost  a  mi^tacy  chief 
named  Corro.  In  tms  service  Quiro^  fooa 
attained  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  finally  rose 
to  be  second  in  command,  the  govemor'a  bcD» 
tiler,  a  gallant  young  man,  being  first. 

Qoiroga  now,  for  dw  fint  time  in  his  lilB^ 
iiegan  to  entertain  ambitjopa  views,  and  t» 
see  die  possibility  of  making  J^mself  abao- 
lute  in  bis  native  provincse;  and  the  tyni^- 
liical  conduct  of  the  two  Davilaf,  soon  ater 
wardsgave  bin  the  opportunity. oC.p»llM>g 
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%W  rlnrs  into  ftTtsdt  ThB  gowenor  k$df 
iMt  St  thii  time*  (breed  such  htevy  contrn 
batSMM  OB  tlie  ialnliitanti  of  tlw  pro«^ince« 
tbttt  aU  but  ttose  immediately  connected 
Witik  tbo  go^reniment  offices  irefe  inimical  to 
himy  and  Ooinga,  who  was  very  popular 
among  the  ^mieAar  of  the  Lkilios»  soon  found 
ihat  they  would  prove  wi&ii^f  assistants  if  ho 
attempted  a  rsfolntion* 

After  intriguing  with  his  friends  for  a 
short  time,  he  threw  off  the  mssk,  and  took 
tho  field  against  the  Davilas,  at  the  head  of 
ahont  three  hundred  gmtekag,  half  of  whom 
were  armed  with  sahras,  and  the  remainder 
irith  knives  and  lazos.  The  governor  be- 
came alarmed  at  this  formidable  conspiracy* 
and  hM  himself  aloof  from  action ;  but  not 
io  his  more  gallant  brother. 

Sttceess  attended  jjoirog**  DaviU's  troops 
irere  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  their  com- 
mander slain.  He  made,  however,  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  killing  five  of  hts  opponents 
with  his  single  arm:  Ins  sabre  at  length 
breaking,  he  ntreated  into  a  hut,  from 
whence,  after  a  vain  struggle  on  his  part, 
he  was  dragged  forth  by  his  long  hair,  on 
which-  be  greatly  prided  himself.  One  of 
the  strongest  of  his  merciless  enemies  then 
seated  himself  on  the  dead  body  of  Davila's 
horse,  and  throwing  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander on  his  back  across  his  knee,  drew 
his  head  dowii  by  the  hair,  and  after  feelmg 
the  edge  of  his  knife,  with  all  the  coolness  of 
an  experienced  botcher,  deliberately  severed 
his  head  from  his  body ;  for,  before  the  fight 
•ommenced,  Quiroga  had  given  orders  to 
his  men  fbat  I>avila  should  have  no  quarter. 
As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  they  disfigured  his 
body  most  brutally.* 

'  1%^  governor,  when  he  htord  the  news  of 
his  brother's  defeat,  fled  away  to  Catamarca ; 
and  Quiroga,  who  was  anxious  to  extinguish 
the  family^  tried  a  great  maoy  arts  in  order 
to  procure  bis  return,  promising  to  treat  him 
kindly.  But  Davila  was  too  well  acqnaiiited 
with  the  object  of  his  opponent  to  sgain  trust 
himself  widiin  reach  of  his  sword. 

The  members  of  the  Cabildo  now  begged 
of  Qoiroga  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of 
governor ;  but  this  did  not,  at  the  moment, 
coincide  with  his  views.  He  considered  that 
it  was  iietter  for  the  present  merely  to  retain 
the  command  oHf  the  troops;  by  wUoh  means 
lie  #onld  be  more  absolute  than  tiie  governor 
Mmself,  wliom  he  mig^  displace  whenever 
It  answered  his  purpose.  He,  therefore, 
wi^  moch  pretended  humility,  tdd  the  ca- 
hifclo  that  an  ignorant  man  like  himself  was 
BMit  qualified  to  fill  so  important  an  office, 
and  that  they  had  better  elect  some  one 
ebe;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  took 
ma%  to  have  it  privately  inthnated  to  them 

*  Thblbct  wvn  nmiuilinicatedU*  tfae  Mithor  in  lU« 

viLlag^  Iff  CliikciUs  by  Dona  MaDucIa  Darila,  ihe 
beautiful  and  accompliifbed  sister  of  the  unfortunate 
0MiinaMlant 


on  whom  it  was  thsit  he  wished  their  eboiee 
to  devolve.  This  was  a  man  named  Agneros, 
who  had,  during  many  yiiars,  been  a  trave- 
ling pedlar,  and  who  possessed  all  the  cu»* 
ning  and  chicanery  of  his  profession.  This 
plan  succeeded  to  his  wuhes;  and  Qoi- 
roga's  influence  was  now  nnbonnded.  He 
also,  by  this  time,  possessed  enormoua 
C8tates---ahnost  half  ^e  UamoB  being  hhi 
property— with  a  large  number  of  cattle  and 
horses ;  so  that  he  left  Agneros  at  foil  liberty 
to  exercise  what  peculation  he  pleased  in  hi* 
office,  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  so  long 
as  he  took  no  political  measures  which  were 
disameaUe  to  his  employer. 

Although  Quiroga  is,  m  person,  a  small, 
spare  man,  with  a  downcast  countenance,  be 
B  possessed  of  great  muscular  hnd  constito- 
tional  strength ;  and,  owing  to  the  influence 
which  a  strong  mind  always  possesses  over 
weak  ones,  he  governs  his  followers  as  much 
by  fear  as  by  attachment.  On  one  occasion^ 
a  man  from  the  countrv  came  before  bim 
with  a  large  sabre-wound  on  his  arm,  which 
he  complained  had  been  given  him  by  one  of 
the  gauchos  then  on  guard,  without  any  pro- 
vocation. Quiroga  ordered  the  guards  into 
the  apartment ;  and  the  wounded  man 
pointed  out  the  gaucho  who  had  struck  him* 
Quiroga  addressed  the  gaucko  as  follows: — 
'<  I  shall  punish  you  for  two  reasons  \  first, 
for  the  injustice  you  have  done  to  this  poor 
man;  and,  secondly,  for  not  having  used 
your  sabre  more  dexterously  than  in  the  in- 
fliction of  a  mere  flesh-wound,  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  soldier  of  mine."  He  then 
snatched  a  sabre  from  the  man  who  stood 
next  to  him ;  and  the  gaucho,  fearing  what 
was  about  to  take  place,  lifted  bis  arm  to 
protect  himself — when  Quiroga  severed  bis 
arm  from  his  body  at  a  blow,  and  it  fell  pow- 
eriess  on  the  floor. — **  Take  him  out,"  he 
added,  as  the  man  was  bleeding  to  death, 
"  and  let  the  rest  of  you  learn,  fVom  my  ex- 
ample, how  to  strike."  The  infliction  of 
Such  a  blow  from  a  small  spare  man  like 
Quiroga,  appeared  to  the  men  like  the  effect 
of  magic,  and  they  conveyed  their  dying 
comrade  out  of  the  apartment  without  a 
word. 

Like  most  South  American  landholders, 
Quiroga  does  not  despise  any  means  of  gain, 
however  small ;  and,  therefore,  he  keeps  a 
shop  at  otie  end  of  his  house,  supplied  with 
ill  the  articles  in  request  amongst  the  gmi»» 
Mo«-~a8  Manchester  prints,  men's  coarse 
clothing,  shirts,  jackets,  drawers,  ponchos, 
red  baize  for  making  them,  brandy,  wine, 
Yerva  de  Parogauy,  sugar,  dried  meat, 
bread,  salt,  red  pepper,  lard,  tallow,  candles, 
dried  fruits,  knives,  flints  and  steels,  tinder- 
boxes,  tobacco,  paper,  small  common  prints 
of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  shoes,  bridie-bitts, 
stirrups,  hide-reins,  lazos,  balls,  and  every 
other  article  in  request.  Of  course,  all  the 
gmtchot  who  wish  to  stand  in  favour  with 
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him  purchase  their  neoesfearies  at  his  shop, 
in  which  one  of  his  relation^  senses.  By 
this  meant,  he  has  a  constant  supply  of  ready 
money  to  pay  his  workmen,  and  the  people 
about  him ;  and  his  profits  are  about  cent, 
per  cent  He  kiUs  one  or  two  bullocks  every 
day,  and  all  the  superabundant  meat  is  sold 
in  the  shop.  On  one  occasion,  a  poor  man 
who  had  been  to  the  shop  passed  by,  with  a 
very  discontented  air,  the  front  of  the  house 
Where  Quiroga  was  sitting.  The  latter 
called  him,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter ; 
he  replied  that  the  Capataz  (bailiff)  had  re- 
fused to  sell  him  a  m^^'o Vworth  {2\d.)  of 
beef.  "  Where  is  your  money  ?"  replied 
12uiroga ;  and  the  man  gave  it  him.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  throw  his  lazoover  the  horns 
of  a  fine  fat  ox  in  the  coral,  worth  seventeen 
dollars ;  he  did  so,  and  brought  the  animal 
to  Quiroga,  who  said — **  Take  him  l\ome, 
and  kill  him,  that  you  may  eat  beef."  The 
poor  man  in  astonishment  replied — **  But, 
my  patron,  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  pay 
for  U  ?"— "  Why,"  replied  his  patron,  "  I 
have  got  your  medio,,  and  yo\^  have  got  my 
OS ;  if  you  are  satislied,  I  am ;  if  not,  I  will* 
return  the  mouey."  The  man  went  away, 
and  spread  the  story  of  Quiroga's  generosity 
far  and  near,  who  was  more  than  repaid 
for  his  outlay  in  the  popularity  it  procured 
him. 

Such  apparently  generous  acts  as  these, 
occasionally  performed,  enable  Quiroga  to 
rule,  as  an  absolute  and  merciless  tyrant, 
with  impunity.  No  one  dares  to  steal  any 
of  his  herds,  which  wander  unmolested 
through  the  plains ;  but  if,  by  chance,  such 
a  thing  occurs,  the  offender  is  instantly 
brought  to  his  house,  and  shot  without  mercy, 
frequently  upon  the  bare  allegation  of  a 
spiteful  neighbour.  But,  as  a  compensation 
for  this,  the  country  people  arc  allowed  to 
plunder  any  of  the  other  estate-holders 
(estancierof)  whenever  they  can,  with  im- 
pimity.  Quiroga  is  also  a  perfect  adept  in 
gambling,  and  constantly  contrives  to  have 
some  of  the  militia  officers  in  his  house  to 
enable  him  to  foHow  this  pursuit,  which  he 
also  turns  to  profit,  and  wins  the  whole  of 
their  money. 

On  the  depo«itk>n  of  Agueros,  the  Cabildo 
met  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  go- 
Ternor.  Their  choice,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  devolved  upon  Quiroga;  but  he 
again  declined  the  honour,  as  an  office  he 
was  inadequate  to  discharge  with  credit  to 
himselfy  or  benefit  to  the  community.  They 
■ent  a  deputation  to  him  a  second  time,  but 
he  still  refiised ;  and  a  third  deputation  was 
sent  in  vain.    Like  Csssar  on  the  Lupercal — 

**  Thoy  thrice  presented  him  a  kioj^ly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refoee  ** 

In  fact,  Quiroga  was  not  disposed  to  give  up 
the  aruuil  power  he  possessed  for  any  such 
pup|>ol-hkc  office.    The  Cabildo,  finding  that 


he  was  not  to  be  prevattod  upon*  then  sent 
htm  another  humble  deputation,  saying  that 
they  felt  themselves  perfectly  incompetent  to 
the  office  of  electing  a  governor,  if  he  would 
not  accept  the  oAsr;  and  they  begged  that 
he  would  name  one  for  them.  Tbis.wa* 
precisely  what  he  had  been  aiming  at ;  and 
he  accordingly  appointed  to  the  office  one  of 
his  ignorant  gaucho  neighbours — a  man  who 
couW  neither  read  nor  write.  When  tome 
of  his  confidants  inquired  of  him  the  reaaon 
lor  so  extraordinary  an  appointment,  he  re- 
plied with  mnch  snmg  Jhoid^^*^  A  govemoc 
is  a  kind  of  animal,  who  will  never  cease  to 
rob  as  king  as  he  hae  an  opportunity;  no 
threat  of  punishment  will  deter  him  from  it„ 
or  keep  him  honest  Now  my  friend,  Sil- 
vestrc  Garban,  wouM  be  as  great  a  rogue  in 
the  office  of  governor  as  any  other*  but  that, 
fortunately,  he  has  been  brought  up  entirely 
in  the  Uanos;  so  that  he  doea  not  know 
how  to  steal  any  thing  but  cattle.  Now,  as 
there  are  no  cattle  to  steal  in  the  town  of 
La  Rioja,  the  presumption  is  that  he  will  be 
an  honest  man,  from  want  of  temptatk>n." 
And,  as  Quiroga  had  predicted,  Silvestre 
Garban  proved  a  very  excellent  King  Log 
sort  of  a  governor ;  making  his  tmark  occa- 
sionally, when  a  public  document  required 
it — ^like  the  lion's  paw  dipped  in  ink,  reconled 
in  the  Turkish  tale. 

Some  time  after  this,  Colonel  Araoz  de  la 
Madrid,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  service  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  sent  to  recruit  for  the 
Brazilian  war  in  his  native  province  (Tuoi- 
man),  which  bordered  on  that  of  La  Rioja. 
Having  delivered  to  the  governor  (Lopes)  a 
large  sum  in  dollars  for  bounty-money,  the 
latter  misapplied  it ;  and  La  Madrid,  in  re- 
venge, fomented  a  revolution  amongst  the 
indignant  soldiery ;  and,  after  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  Lopez— who,  being  defeated  and  se- 
verely wounded,  took  re&ge  in  Salta— ho 
was  elected  governor  in  his  room.  The  con- 
gress would  gladly  have  punished  La  Madrid 
for  this  act ;  bat,  as  it  was  a  time  of  public 
difficulty,  and  he  was  moreover  a  zealous 
advocate  for  Buenos  Ayres,  his  offence  was 
overk)oked,  and  his  new  dignity  confirmed. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed  before  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  La  Madrid  and  Quiroga; 
and,  with  all  the  bravery  and  confidence  of  a 
veteran  warrior,  the  former  entered  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  enemy  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  men,  and  approachad  the  Llanos,  or 
I^ns  of  La  Rioja,  without  any  opposition, 
when  he  was  suddenly  met  by  Quiroga,  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  of  his  well-amed 
gmuekaa.  The  conflict  was  h>ng  and  bloody^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  Dam- 
bers.  La  Madrid  made  f  reqoent  charges  with 
such  success  that  victory  had  well  nigh  de- 
clared for  him  ;  when  a  chance  carbine-shot 
struck  him  in  the  sword-arm,  and  thus  ren- 
dered defenceless,  he  was  instantly  sabred  by 
several  of  his  surrounding  opponents ;   oiw 
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wiiidi  hia  foUmren,  ttrttck  with  a  sodden 
pftBJc  at  seeing  their  hitherto  innncibie  chief. 
laUsQ,  turned  thetrbridJes  and  fled.  Upwards 
of  sixty  of  Qniroga's  men  perished  in  the 
battle,  and  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pur- 
Quit  Qniroga  bivouacked,  for  the  night  round 
"^'s  large  fire,  surrounded  by  his  people  on  the 
open  plain ;  and,  in  the  morning,  news  was 
brought  him  that  La  Madrid,  though  dread- 
*'  fully  mangled,  still  breathed.  Several  of  the 
*  '  gtiucAos  started  from  their  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  their  half-unsheathed  sabres  an- 
nounced their  savage  resolves. — **  Stay!" 
cried  Qttirog^ ;  **  by  the  Virgin  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  I  will  cleave  to  the  girdle  the  first 
man  who  moves.  La  Madrid  is  a  gallant 
foeman ;  and,  by  Heaven,  I  am  prouder  of 
having  conquered  him  than  if  I  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  congress.  Let  none 
barm  him,  and  let  him  be  treated  with  every 
mark  of  respect.  Call  all  the  surgeons  of 
the  province  to  his  assistance,  and,  if  they 
save  his  life,  I  will  not  forget  their  reward.'* 

Thus  did  this  barbarous  chief  exhibit  a 
trait  of  maffnanimi^  which  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  in  civilized  life,  and  that  to- 
wards the  foe  he  had  most  reason  to  dread, 
at  a  time  when,  to  hold  up  his  finger  would 
have  sealed  his  fate,  without  any  odium 
atbching  to  Quiroga  himself.  As  soon  as  La 
Madrid  could  be  removed,  Quiroga  caused 
him  to  be  carried  to  his  own  house,  and 
carefnlly  attended  for  several  months ;  when, 
being  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  he  gave 
him  his  passport  and  an  escort,  with  which 
be  reached  in  safety  the  province  of  Salta. 
Since  that  period,  Quiroga  has  remained  in  a 
state  of  -quietude;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
authority  will  endure  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
■s  he  will  most  likely  conciliate  the  congress, 
rather  than  set  them  openly  at  defiance ;  and 
surnmnded  as  he  is  by  men  of  great  physical 
powers,  and  equally  great  mental  igpnorance, 
who  possess  rode  feelings  of  attachment  to 
faim  from  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
regard  him  as  their  protector,  it  would  be  no 
may  matter  to  estingnish  his  authority  with 
tbe  strong  a<in  of  power  alone. 


DORAS  COSTATA. 
(Ffwrn  the  ZaohgwU  Jmima/.— No.  XIV.) 

The  doras  cosuta  (a  species  of  mailed  fish), 
which  frequents  only  the  fresh  water  of  pools, 
Ukes,  and  rivers,. and  lives  by  suction,  and 
oa  aquatic  insects,  is  one  of  those  fishes.which 
possess  the  singular  property  of  deserting  the 
water,  and  travelling  over  land.  In  Uiose 
terrestrial  excunions  large  droves  of  the 
species  are  frequently  met  with  during  very 
dry  sessons,  for  it  is  only  at  such  periods 
that  they  axe  compelled  to  this  dangerous 
march,  which  exposes  them  as  a  prey  to  so 
Vol.  L  i  O 


many  and  such  various  enemies.  When  the- 
water  is  leaving  the  pooUi  in  which  they  com- 
monly  reside,  the  yarrows^  (a  .  species  of 
Etox^  Linn.)  as.  w^l  as  the  second  s|>ecies 
of  hauar^  to  which  I  shall  presently  re- 
fer, bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  while 
all  the  other  fishes  perish  for  want  ot  their 
natural  element,  or  are  picked  up  byra. 
pacious.  birds,  &c.  The  /laUhead  hauar$^ 
on  the  contrary,  simultaneously  quit  the 
place,  and  march  over  land*  in  search  of 
water,  travelling  for  a  whole  night,  as  is 
asserted  by  the  Indians,  in  sesxch  of  their  ob- 
ject.  I  have  ascertained  by  trial  that  they, 
will  live  many  hours  out  of  water,  even  when 
exposed  to  the  sun^s  rays.  Their  motion  is 
described  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
two-footed  lizard.  They  project  themselves 
forward  on  their  bony  arms  by  the  elastic 
spring  of  the  tail  exerted  sideways.  Their 
progress  is  neariy  as  fast  as  a  man  will 
leisurely  walk.  The  strong  sciita,  or  bands, 
which  envelop  their  body,  must  greatly  fa- 
cilitate their  march,  in  the  manner  of  the 
plates  under  the  belly  of  serpents,  which  are 
raUed  and  depressed  by  a  voluntary  power, 
in  some  measure  performing  the  omce  of 
feet.  It  is  said  that  the  other  species,  the 
round-heads^  has  not  been  known  to  attempt 
such  excursions,  although  it  is  capable  of 
living  a  long  time  out  of  its  element ;  but  as 
1  before  observed,  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud, 
in  the  manner  of  the  yarrows^  when  the  water 
is  drying  up. 

The  Indians  say,  that  these  fishes  carry 
water  with  them  for  a  supply  on  their  jour- 
ney. There  appears  to  be  some  truth  in  this 
statement;  for  I  have  observed  that  the 
bodies  of  the  htutart  do  not  get  dry  like 
those  of  other  fishes  when  taken  out  of  the 
water;  and  if  the  moisture  be  absorbed,  or 
they  are  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth,  they  have 
such  a  power  of  secretion,  that  they  become 
instantly  moist  again.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  dry  the  surface  while  the  fish  is 
Uving. 

It  is  asserted  by  naturalists,  that  no  fishes 
are  known  to  take  any  care  of  Uieir  oiTspring ; 
botli  the  before-mentioned  species  of  itastar^ 
however,  make  a  regular  nest,  in  which  they 
lay  their  eggs  in  a  flattened  dastcr,  and 
cover  them  over  most  carefully.  Their  care 
does  not  end  here ;  they  remain  by  the  side 
of  the  nest  till  the  spawn  is  hatched,  with  as 
much  solicitude  as  a  hen  guards  her  eggs ; 
both  the  male  and  female  hassar,  for  they  are 
monogamons,  steadily  watohing  the  spawn, 
and  eourageously  attacking  any  assailant. 
Hence  the  negroes  frequently  uJae  them  by 
putting  their  hands  into  the  water  close  to  the 

•  In  ao  ezcanion  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Enequibo,  with  hit  fainityi  to  the  Mnd  reefa.  a  spot 
aituaied  about  nix  miles  aback  of  the  sea  coaai,  ibey 
fell  in  with  a  drove  of  tbe»e  anitnais.  which  ncre  oa 
thrir  murcb  over  land  to  a  branch  of  the  Pomirrooni. 
They  weie  »o  numerous  that  the  uecrocs  filled- 
several  ba»aeta  witb  thoae  they  picked  up. 
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ilest,  on  agitiiting  whidi  the  male 
gprings  fbrioilKly  at  them,  and  is  thd^  cap- 
tured. The  round-head  forms  its  neit  ^ 
grass,  ibtftiUpead  of  leaves ;  both  at  certain 
seasons  barrow  in  the  bank;*  they  lay 
Aeir  eggs  only  in  wet  weather.  \  have  been 
surprised  to  observe  the  sudden  appetunnce 
of  nameroiis  nests  in  a  momhig  hfitt  rain 
occurs,  the  spot  being  indicated  by  a  bunCh 
6f  froth,  which  apj>ears  oA  the  surface  of  the 
water,  over  the  nest ;  below  this  are  the  egga, 
placed  on  a  bunch  of  fallen  leaves,  or  grass. 
If  it  be  the  littoral  speeies,  which  they  cut  and 
collect  together.  By  what  means  this  is 
effected  seems  radier  mysterious,  as  the  species 
«re  destitute  of  cutting  teeth. 


THE    ftXVftAOTOR. 


SKETCHES  OF  TAVOY. 
{Prvn  the  Asiatic  Journal* — No.  CLVI.) 

Tax  common  lot  of  humanity  was  onr*s,  for 
we  Irere  not  without  our  grievances  at  Tavoy ; 
tUid,  although  in  recital  they  may  appear  in- 
ilgtJficant,  the  constancy  of  their  recurrence 
rendered  them  nevertheless  matters  of  such 
serious  annoyance  as  to  detract  materially 
ftom  the  few  comfbrts  we  possessed.  One  of 
these  evils  was  to  be  fcfiini  in  th6  penetrating 
Btmire  of  the  damps  of  the  monsoon,  which, 
gaining  a  free  access  through  our  airy  man. 
'  skms,  ^ectuaUy  spoiled  every  thing  contained 
teneath  our  humble  and  almost  primftlvt 
Mofs.  60  relaxed  did  the  glue  become  by 
tfie  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  every 
krtide  of  furniture  dropped  to  pieces;  tod 
many  a  bachelor,  whose  clamped  and  strong 
camp-fiimiture  efiectually  defied  these  de* 
vastating  effects  of  the  eUmiite,  and  cotase^i' 
quently  enabled  him  to  lounge  securely  ti 
home,  has  made  a  ludicrous  appearance  when 
he  has  incautiously  thrown  himself  bqrek  in 
the  more  light  and  deeuit  ftimiture  of  his 
taiarried  companions.  Their  backs  dmost 
invariably  gave  way,  and  the  lover  of  ease  had 
generally  to  oompcmnd  for  his  inclinations  by 
a  sudden  and  awkward  prostration  on  the 
floor..  Woe  unto  such  as  in  the  pride  of 
thdr  hearts  had  brought  over  beadea  or  ve. 
neered  fiimiture !  Erery  ornament  gradually 

•  The  fle«6  of  this  bassar  Is  yellow,  iirm,  aad  vrry 
savoary,  etpeaslLy  fste«ined  t>y  theCreolm  in  thertr 
aompB,  vtiich  ihey  wtpmte  witb  the  addition  of 
Mv«ral  vsgctsbU  aitkies,  Mich  w  the  okim,  oalabu^ 
■ndfow-fow,  tvaqi,  and  plaioiains,  boiled  HDd  pound- 
ed into  a  sort  of  plain  padding.  'Die  wAole  ft  sea. 
voaad  with  peopsr,  salt,  and  line-Joke,  and  fomw  ia 
rtttlUy  oneof  thebcst  dikhesof  the  country,  a libouffh 
many  Earopeana,  out  of  a  moat  Ignoble  pride  and 
aflfcctaiiob,  pretend  to  dishke  it,  for  no  other  reason, 
lM>«ever,  than  it*  Itt'ntg  a  conamoto  diah  amonirtt  the 
•laves,  and  lower  ordeis. 

There  are  Crroles  alio  who  alTect  the  same  dislike 
6r  disir«»t  to  Ihe/wr./ow  and  «4rra  tovp,  and  yet 
swallow  it  enanaonaly  in  private. 


and  sOinfly  diepped  off,  aad  was  M  ctrdlbllf 
put  by  vntn  the  wtsming  flna  weftthef  en- 
ri)led  the  luckless  proprietor  to  replace  them 
fbr  a  brief  and  nMtty  a  Lapland  summer. 
So  inslnuattog  is  the  nature  of  this  humidity, 
that  the  boots  or  shoes,  which  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  you  have  deposited  by  yoof  bed« 
side  when  retiring  to  rest,  atre  the  neit 
momihg  fhrred  with  mould.  A  fbw  such 
days  and  nights  in  England  would  suffice  to 
throw  half  the  nation  into  a  consumption « 
yet,  stranee  as  it  may  appear,  no  bad  efRxta 
are  expenenced  fVom  a  odntinuanoe  for  rainy 
months  of  this  damp  atmosphere  at  Tavoy. 

The  crows  were  another  fertile  Souree  of 
annoyance,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  positive 
nuisance.  Buried  in  a  jungle  of  lofty  trees 
As  Tavoy  iS,  every  part  of  it  was  a  complete 
rookery,  and  the  depredations  committed  in 
the  poultry  yard  by  these  daring  birds  were 
very  extensive.  If  a  chicken  vtotured  even 
at  a  short  distance  fW)m  the  protecting  wing 
of  tlie  parent,  it  instantly  paid  the  penalty 
incurred  by  its  imprudence,  and  no  exertion  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  hen  oould  sue* 
cessfully  combat  tne  combined  and  harassing 
attacks  made  upon  her  infant  brood  by  this 
thievish  throng.  Any  one^  who  has  not  been 
similarly  ciroumstanced,  would  be  astonished 
at  the  imperturbable  audacity  of  these  fca* 
thered  plunderers,  who  hop  into  the  house, 
sofWcereflMfue,  and  watch  their  opportonily  (be 
stealinff  any  thing  which  attmcts  their  eupi* 
di^.  If  your  eye  be  averted  bat  Aht  an  in. 
stant  from  the  breakfast  table,  even  althovgh 
you  be  seated  thereat,  they  make  a  mpiddait 
at  the  viands,  and  genenUy  with  too  much 
success  I  the  butter  vanishes  in  a  twlnkliug 
beneath  the  aUade  of  one  of  tlieso  harpies^ 
the  eggs,  borne  through  mid-air  by  othen 
who  have  secured  them  by  foidbly  drivii^ 
their  beaks  into  them,  share  Che  saoaa  latc^ 
whilst  the  cawing  and  fikh  of  the  aisa|H 
pointed  fcmainder,  perobed  in  ef ery  past  of 
«he  room,  give  the  oonchidiBg  ipuchu  to  tiila 
picture  of'^  Aunivy  iis  Me  J5las«»** 

The  large  black  ant,  wfaieh  maasuna  1^ 
half  an  inch  long,  swarms  abundantly  in 
every  old  house,  and,  indeed,  no  dwelling  ia 
entirdy  free  ttom  them.  These  insects  are 
incessantly  ninning  over  your  pecflon,  and.  If 
disturbed  by  even  an  unconscious  movement, 
sting  most  severdy.  The  pals  Is  Mly  t^nA 
to  that  inflicted  by  a  wasp,  and  the  venom  of 
it  is  considerable.  A  sting  in  the  wrist  fre^ 
quently  causes  die  whole  extent  of  the  arm 
to  sweH,  and  In  many  cases  the  infbamnation 
does  not  entittiy  subside  until  three  or  four 
days  afterwards.  In  a  house  where  ihey  are 
mimerous,  scarcely  a  day  elapses  in  which  th« 
tenant  is  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  recelvto|^ 
personal  annoyance  more  than  once  before 
hightfidl  ttota  these  larse  ants,  whilst  hife 
trunks,  &c  are  blackened  in  the  interior  by 
myriads  of  the  puny  pismires  of  the  simo 
t^petics  that  is  tO  be  mniid  hi  Sagland* 
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Aimil  fii  or  i0T«a  wwkt'pievioiM  to  th* 
«eltiBK«ia  of  tho  rainy  ieaMm^  the  caodki  oio 
«o  toontc  iotroilucod  than  tht  flying  oats, 
Hjraovi  bugs,  and  »  numcmiit  faoit  cf  oUmt 
bweeto^  pour  into  tho  opartmcnt,  and  MtUe  in 
ovcty  diiaetioQ*  M  iLo  wings  of  tbe  first, 
jpitionfld  inflwta  an  merely  cphtsiieial,  tliey 
'lire  abad  abundantly  upon  your  table  and 
ponptti  to  the  totiddeitruction  of  all  ooinfort« 
J)uring  ooy  oeevpAiioo  of  Rangoon  I  chanced 
to  fomi  one  of  a  party  that  wee  invited  to  aa 
ovening  catertainiiieat  givM  by  eome  offioen 
etaiiooed  on  tbe  baokr  of  a  lake^  £vfln  U 
the  time  I  epeeb  ol^  areally  good  dinner  was 
far  fton  being  ao  every-day  occnineoce,  and 
we  fionaequeotly  taw  it  pkeed  on  the  table 
with  no  flinall  di^riee  of  eatiifaction.  Thie, 
boerever,  wae  epoedUy  evehenged  for  an  equal 
portion  of  chagrin.  Whilst  we  were  la  tile 
iot  of  eitting  down  to  table  ibeee  deteeuble 
inseeu  eeoie  flying  ia  at  every  po«etble  a9e» 
oufr  In  an  instant,  eoupa,  graviee,  and 
eaueoi  weie  converted  iato  eolid  mieaea,  and 
every  diah  completely  etrevn  with  oountlem 
bosu  of  winge  apd  bodies  After  a  few  ta« 
effeetual  effofta  to  bameh  these  intruders  wa 
Fere  eompeUed  to  s^arato,  leaving  tbe  rnwst 
vntoucbedk  6omc  idea  may  be  ibimed  of 
tins  BMiltkudiDous  invasioo,  wb«n  I  state* 
tbait  wo  fo«nd  it  an  utlar  impossibility  to 

nr  out  and  drink  even  a  glass  of  winet 
I  it  leaehed  our  lips  at  least  kslf  adoaea 
insects  were  floating  on  the  sodboe. 
.  TUs  partiality  of  the  flying  ants  to  lights 
in  not  onnotieed  by  the  Buflnese,  who  take 
advsnisy  of  k,  and  seonie  vast  numbers  ci 
tbcnk  IHiring  that  breathless  stOloeto  at 
evening,  which  is  m  pacoUaiiy  dhwractoristia 
•f  tbe  peiiod  immediately  preesding  the 
moMooD,  it  is  ddigbtfiiUy  soothing  and 
sublime  to  sncoll  beneath  ihe  moonligbu 
tingsd  trees  and  listen  to  the  fine  eontrasi 
between  tbe  deep,  ooaking  boss  of  the  bnlU 
froge,  wbioh  harbour  amidsC  the  swamps  of 
the  fort,  and  the  shrill,  plaintive  cry  by  whieb 
tbe  natives  endeavouc  to  attiaet  the  wsndeiing 
imoou  to  tbebr  loins.  These  merely  oonaist 
of  lights  placsd  near  baunaof  water ;  daaslsd 
by  m  light  to  whidi  tbey  appear  iziasistibly 
attiaotad,  tbe  ants  &U  in  ahoals  into  tbe 
water,  and  the  deUghted  Burmab  conveys 
tban  bito  bis  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of 
eonvettboig  them,  taiu  winos,  into  cuivy.  A 
brother  ofiieer  of  ssine  bed  tbe  onriosity  to 
partake  of  this  disb,  which  tie  did  with  an  in- 
fiutepe^l,  declatiag  chat  it  was  tbe  most  do. 
licious  curry  that  he.  bad  ever  tested.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess  that  neither  his  en- 
comiums, nor  tiie  novd^  of  tbe  dish,  could 
eubdue  the  lepugnanoe  that  I  ientertained  to 
the  principal  Ingredients. 

with  noxious  reptiles,  such  ss  snakes  and 
centipedes  (the  latter  extremely  huge), Tavoy 
is  w^  stored,  and  the  overgrown  and  dis- 
gusting species  pi  r»t,  teimed  tbe  bandicoot, 
is  likewise  to  he  £owb4  in  abnndanfieb    These 


lest  bunow  into  tbe  ben<4tottses,  andsve  nn- 
otber  fimnidahle  enemy  to  the  poultry.  The 
enakss  tn  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the 
loads  in  the  evening ;  but,  althoogb  several 
iqiedes  are  highly  venomous,  I  never  heard 
of  sny  accident  resulting  from  an  unexpected 
vwneofi/fv  with  them.  They  occasionaUy  in^ 
imduoe  themsdves  into  tbe  houses  by  wreath* 
ing  themselves  round  the  posts  on  which  the 
buildings  are  parched,  end  ascending  in  a 
^4  direction.  These  visits  cm,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  guarded  against  by  tbe  simply 
oxpedieBt  of  stzewing  coarse  gravel,  or  any 
rough  material,  around  tbe  house  t  the  pain 
incnated  by  crawling  over  thia  substance  will 
generally  deter  the  reptile  from  making  any 
attempt  to  cross  it.  Of  this  numerous  class 
there  is  one  species  which  is  reckoned  harm- 
less by  the  natives,  and  if  the  assertion  be 
founded  in  truth,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so, 
for  these  snakes,  in  sddition  to  growing  to  a 
formidable  sise,  manifest  an  extreme  par- 
tislity  to  human  habitations,  for  there  tney 
prindpsUy  find  rats,  iixsids,  &c.,  which  are 
Ibeir  food.  I  was  aeatod  one  day  qnktlydio^ 
cussing  a  fowl,  for  at  Tav<^,  with  a  slight 
vsriatieB  of  the  {durasei  it  was  ^'  to^f^wrt  joer.. 
iffue^**  when  I  wm  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
noise  nude  by  a  large  rat  springing  frooi  the 
mfbsis  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The 
ensmpfe  was  inatantsneously  foUovsd  by 
four  or  ive  of  ito  pmgeny,  and  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  asrerrain  the  cause  of  this  hasty  and 
nnusual  dsosmpneot.  The  mystery  was 
solved  in  a  minuto.  With  tbe  head  hanoing 
down,  and  prqgariog  for  a  dart  upon  such  of 
the  young  £7  as  were  still  strumling  on  the 
floor,  a  laige  anake  was  omied  upon  tbe 
rafter.  I  thmw  the  fisst  thing  that  came  to 
band  et  him,  and  snatched  up  a  bamboo,  but 
tins  y^fr^  esesped. 

At  a  certain  season  of  the  year  the  Bur- 
mese are  busily  employed  in  tbe  manufocture 
of  thesr  favourite  zest,  na,-pmy  a  ^edes  of 
bakuhonffi  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  putrid  fish,  and  the  ofiensivo  odour  arising 
in  «Qnsequence  from  every  house  may  more 
easily  be  unagmed  than  desoihsd. 

To  atone,  as  it  were,  in  some  mesaure, 
for  these  serious  drawbacks  to  comfort, 
amongst  which  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  ak 
ready  adverted  to,  may  be  fokly  indudod, 
Tavoy  yields  a  vast  variety  of  exotic  fruits. 
To  enumerato  the  whole  of  them  would  be  ^ 
task  of  time  and  sosae  difficulty;  butamonot 
the  more  con^cuous  may  be  named  too 
pine-apple,  the  heed  and  the  soft  }aek.frult, 
the  dorianne,  the  rambootan,  and  the  mango. 
The  fiest  of  these  fruits  spmads  so  hixu.- 
riantly  that  it  is  repeatedly  partiaUy  estir* 
pated  to  ptovcnt  Sis  overranning  the  ground ; 
and  tbe  fruit,  which  is  such  a  scarce  luzni^ 
in  England,  can  here  be  purehsaed  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  hundred  for  a  -rupee.  Tho 
wood  of 'the  hard  jack-tree  makes  handsome 
fomituxe,  being  «f  a  bright  yeUow,.  subiid- 
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ing,  bj  expotttn  to  tiie  atmosphere,  into  a 
li^t  "mdiogaDy  ooUMir:  thefrait  <»f  .it  ia 
more  erteemcd  than  that  of  the  soft  spedes ; 
but  both  hinds  fetch  a  high  price,  vavyiBg, 
aocovding  to  the  aize,  from  a  quazter  of  a  ru- 
pee to  a  whole  one,  for  each  fruib  The  Bur* 
mese  axe  exceedingly  loUdtous  rsgaiding  the 
fncserration  of  this  tree,  especially  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort ;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  tra- 
dition-  current  amougst  them  that,  during  a 
season  of  f^ine  induced  by  a  blockade,  the 
population  was -saved  from  the  honors  of 
starration  by  means  of  the  abundance  of  this 
fruit  within  the  town.  >        ' 

The  dorianne  is  considered  by  many  peo- 
pie  to  be  a  delicious  firuit ;  but  I  could  nerer 
prcrail  upon  myself  to  taste  it  a  second  time, 
lu  smell,  when  cut  in  two,  is  lo  pewerfnlly 
offensive,  that  this  part  of  the  operation  is 
generally  performed  in  the  open  air,  where 
Sie  fruit  is  sufferad  to  remain  fin  two  or  throe 
hours  previous  to  its- being  produced  on  the 
table;  and  even  then  it  is  far  from  being  en- 
tirely divested  of  its  odoriferous  qualities :  the 
flavour  of  it  strongty  resembles  that  of  a  very 
tough  custaid  deeply  impregnated  with  gar- 
lic Of  the  well-lmown  fruits,  the  rambootan 
and  mango,  no  particular  notice  is  requisite ; 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  mangusteen  (that  prince  of 
oriental  fruits)  that,  althou^  in  dear  wea- 
ther Mergui  can  be  seen  from  Tavoy  island, 
which  lies  a  little  b^ond  the  moudi  of  the 
river,  this  fruit,  which  thrives  in  perfection  at 
the  former  place,  cannot  be  introduced  at  Ta- 
voy, nor  indeed  at  any  part  of  the  Tenasse- 
rim  coast  which  lies  above  Mergui,  that 
island  being  situated  in  the  highest  latitude 
in  which  the  mangusteen  will  flourish. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  passion  for  gam- 
bling rises  to  a  most  extravagant  pitch 
among  the  eastern  nations.  This  phiensy, 
as  it  may  be  tenned,  at  Tavoy,  the  British 
government  has  converted  into  a  source  of 
revenue,  by  licensing  a  gambling  house  under 
a  monopoly  so  strict,  that  not  only  is  the 
erection  of  a  similar  edifice  prohibited,  but 
gaming  in  private  houses  is  forbidden.  The 
efiecto  of  an  institution  of  this  nature  upon 
the  morals  of  a  people  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. The  more  respectable  dass  of  the 
inhabitanu,  who  would  otherwise  gamble  for 
small  sums  in  their  own  domestic  circle,  are 
thus  forced  into  collision  with  the  most  repro- 
bate and  dissolute  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  the  constant  recurrence  of  obscenity  and 
profonity,  in  their  presence,  completes  most 
efieetually  that  demoralization,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  previously  laid  in  the  per- 
nicious habits  of  gaming. 

It  is  a  curious  but  ptdnful  employment  to 
visit  this  den  of  infamy.  In  that  portion  of 
the  building  which  is  set  apart  for  gambling, 
may  be  seen  various  groups  lolling  over  the 
tables,  and  staking  diflisrent  sums  upon  the 
game.    Here  mi^t  be  seen  the  sharp  eye 


and  crafty  countenance  of  the  Chinese  in 
juxta-position  with  the  Malayan  features  of 
the  Burman  ;  and  here  men  bowing  beneath 
the  load  of  life  and  its  innumerable  and  com- 
plicated infirmities,  and  urchins  who  had 
barely  numbeied  half  a  dooen  seasons,  pressed 
forward  with  equal  avidity  to  the  tables,  and 
appeared  alike  faitent  upon  the  revolutions  of 
the  game.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  thes6 
walls  were  so  ttdnted  a«  to  defy  faither  pol- 
lution, but  such  a  Supposition  wooM  beer^ 
roneously  charitable,  for  another  part  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  still  viler  purpooes; 
for  it  is  appropriated  to  the  wretched  victiiM 
of  sensuality,  who,  mingling  themselves 
amidst  the  throng  of  already  excited'  gamec 
sters,  throw  an  additional  and  irresistible 
temptation  in  the  way  of  their  overheated  pas- 
sions! 

What  native  of  an  eastern  dime,  whose 
morality  is  constitutionally  and  proverbially' 
rehix,  and  whose  leligion  is  too  hnperfect  to 
act  as  a  salutary  restraint  upon  the  passions, 
can  hope  to  escape  the  contaminatiog  infln- 
ence  of  such  a  place  as  this  ?  The  first  step 
once  taken,  the  gradations  of  vice  become  im- 
perceptible, and  it  may  safoiy  be  averred  that, 
if  we  wished  to  effect  the  fuin  of  the  character 
of  a  people  whom  the  chances  of  war  have 
brought  under  our  domination,  we  could 
have  devised  no  happier  plan.  But  this 
gambling  monopoly  may  be  viewed  in  an- 
other equally  destruetivo  light,  namdy,  as 
being  productive  of  an  efi^t  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  was  origlnslly  expected  from 
the  measure.  GonSideffng  the  subject  in 
a  superficial  manner,  it  appears  both  politic 
and  reasonable  that,  where  the  love  of  gam- 
bling is  too  inherent  in  the  people's  nature  to 
admit  of  its  total  extirpation,  the  government 
should  turn  it  into  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
accordingly  this  gambling-bouse  was  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  (I  speak  firom  memory)  lOOQ 
rupees  per  month ;  and  a  British  sipahee  con. 
stoutly  mounted  over  the  building. 

Although  this  is  undoubtedly  'a  lai^  sum 
for  the  proprietor  to  pay,  it  does  not  operate 
as  a  check  upon  gambling ;  whilst,  taking  it 
in  a  pecuniary  light,  it  makes  but  an  inconai* 
derable  item  in  3ie  amount  of  revenue  at  the 
expiration  of  the  twdvemonth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  paralization  of  industrious  habits,' 
occasioned  by  the  loose  and  idle  manners 
arising  from  this  fountain  of  impurity,  de- 
tracts silently  but  incalculably  from  the  wealth 
which  would  flow  into  the  government  trea. 
sury  from  other  sources. 


On  seeing  a  Latfy,  in  Thin  Shoe*,  walking 
over  a  Macadamized  crossing  on  a  Wet 
Day, 

That  wet  feet  are  ii\jorio«s,  phytic  ism  dscUre^ 

And  too  mauy  bave  cauM  to  l>elieve. 
So  gentlemen  all,  of  the  ladies  take  care, 

Or  Mtie  Adam  will  leave  you  ao  JTm. 
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ON    WHAT    ARE    NOW  CALLED 

GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

BT  MH.  BnELDRAU. 

(fhfm  tJie  Ltmeet.) 

Ojtb  of  the  moBt  ramarlnble  of  t^e  Kvlv&b, 
or  je-diacoTerie$,  wbkh  bt*  Utely  been 
pMued  into  Botice,  it  wbat  hM  been-  qdled 
gymnftstic  exercitea.  If  thej  axe  to  be  ben 
Uered  who  have  eodeevofond  to  get  them 
muveraally  adopted,  they  aie  not  only  a  xe- 
vival  of  the  gyijaoastici  of  the  ancieDt  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  have,  in  thenuelvcs,  the 
power  of  giving  to  the  human  figure  every 
perfection  of  which  Nature  it  susceptible,  and 
to  the  mind  many  perfections  which  cannot 
be  so  easily  obtained  in  any  other  wi^,  be- 
sides many  other  good  qualities,  that  it  will 
require  more  time  than  ought  to  be  so  em- 
ployed to  enumerate.  All  this  is  absurd, 
and  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  did  not  tend  to 
produce,  and  had  not  really  been  productive, 
of  much  serious  mischief.  The  avowed  ob- 
ject of  those  who  have  set  these  practices  in 
motion  is,  to  induce  persons  of  every  rank  in 
society,  and  of  each  sex,  to  foim  clubs,  or  so- 
cieties, in  which  the  practice  of  these  exer- 
cises shall  be  the  general  pursuiL  Some 
such  clubs  have  been  formed  among  the 
lower  orders  of  men;  some  gentlemen,  I 
have  been  told,  amuse  themselves  in  similar 
pursuits,  in  places  that  are  better  suited  to 
their  rank  in  society  than  those  gymnasia  can 
be.  To  all  this  no  objection  can  fairly  be 
made,  because,  although  the  practices  that 
axe  followed  in  such  places  are  really  produc- 
tive of  much  injury,  every  one  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  amuse  himself  in  any  way 
that  he  thinks  proper ;  if,  in  the  practice  of 
.these exercises,  begets  a  hernia,  a  broken  leg, 
rib,  or  violent  contusion,  or  luxation  of  any 
kind,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  he  procured  it  for  himself,  by  practising 
what  would  be  of  no  real  use  to  him,  and  in 
whicli  he  had  no  occasion  to  employ  himself 
ataU. 

But  this  encouragement  has  not  been  sufli- 
cient  for  the  professors  of  gymnastics ;  they 
have  attempted  to  establish  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  young  ladies,  females  of  the 
superior  classes  of  society,  in  the  practice  of 
these  exercises  4  if  they  succeed  in  this,  they 
will  reduce  their  scholars,  in  point  of  per. 
sonal  accomplishments,  to  a  level  with  the 
tumblers  at  Sadler^s  Wells,  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement ;  this,  I  believe,  no 
parent  would  willingly  do;  but,  in  their 
anxious  wish  to  give  their  chOdren  what  they 
intend  to  be  accomplishments,  they  become  the 
dupes  of  speculators,  who,  in  all  probability, 
actually  not  knowing  whatmischief  they  must 
produce,  promise  to  do  what  they,  in  reality, 
cannot    pezfoxm« — Many    young   ladies,    I 


Kiieindy  in^ 
denu  that  have  happened  in  these  adioolB ; 
none  of  them  have  acquired  the  aecomplish. 
rnnts  which  theysoaght  to  obtabi,  and  soma 
will,  at  a  future  period  of  their  lives,  be  sab- 
jected  to  evUs  of  great  magnitude,  in  conae- 
qncnce  of  their  engaging  in  the^  practieet, 
which  those  who  recommended  them  did  not 
foiesee. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  these  evils, 
and  the  causes  that  will  produce  them.  In 
doing  this  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  expl*.- 
nation  of  the  facU  which  these  pcofsssois  of 
gynmastios  say,  in  a  triumphimt  manner, 
they  intend  to  produce.  As  they  take  mait 
to  themselves  for  these  practices,  which  they 
believe  to  be  meritorious,  it  will,  of  course,  • 
be  understood  that  they  actually  do  what 
they  describe ;  and,  in  what  I  ihall  say  upon 
tbia  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  true  explanation  of  what  I  find  written 
in  one  of  their  own  tracts. 

In  one  place,  the  writer,  farom  whoie  tract 
I  quote,  has  written  t—'^  In  such  cases,  the 
gymnast,  fvom  the  acute  perception  of  his 
eye,  the  flexibility  of  his  joints,  and  supe- 
rior strength  of  his  muscles,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  would  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage." 

Again:— '^  By  the  exercise  we  recom- 
mend, the  joints  are  rendered  txeeedingly 
Jkjnbie^  and  the  whole  body  active  and  agile. 
The  want  of  agility  is  a  common  defeet 
among  almost  aU  classes  of  people  in  Eng- 
hmd*M!l 

The  impudence,  as  well  as  falsehood,  of 
this  declamtion,  cannot  easily  be  exceeded, 
and  will  be  answered,  most  effectually,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  opinion  of  Bdidor,  an  eminent 
Frendh  engineer,  in  the  service  of  Louia 
XIV.  Bdidor  was  employed  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  great  military  woiks  of  his  sovereign^ 
and  has  published  an  account  of  them ;  in 
that  account,  he  regularly  sutes,  that  the 
work  of  four  EngUsh  labourers  is  equal,  in 
effect,  to  the  work  of  six  Frenchmen  of  the 
same  class. 

Again:  this  gymnastic  writer  says— 
*'*'  Leaping  ranks  among  the  most  excellent 
of  the  gymnastic  exercises ;  it  strengthens  snd 
gives  elastidty  to  the  feet,  legs,  knees, 
thighs,  and  indeed  the  whole  frame;  it 
braces  every  muscle,  invigorates  the  cou- 
rage, incredibly  improves  the  faculty  of  mea- 
suring distances  by  the  eye,"  &c.  &c 

The  passages  that  are  now  quoted  prove, 
very  effectually,  that  those  who  wrote  them 
relied  very  much  upon  the  credulity  and  want 
of  knowledge  in  their  readers,  when  they 
supposed  that  they  could  believe  all  that 
was  told  them  about  the  wonderful  effects 
that  would  be  produced  by  thdr  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  truth,  as  it  relates  to  these  exercises, 
which  are  now  called  gymnastic,  is,  that  they 
do  not,  in  piiudple,  or  in  any  essential  point 
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'of  pfKtloOy  diiret  irani  omm  pMttioBB  by 
which  the  tamUen,  thme  who  danoBy  m  U 
has  been  called,  «pea  the  alack  rape,  as  wdl 
as  those  who,  in  leas  enlighteDed  times,  mat 
called  poatare^masien,  wsM  taoght  tlie  aits 
which  they  practised.  These  arts  conaiBted 
in  distorting  each  parts  of  their  own  pcisons, 
as  they  clima  to  subject  to  these  pracdoes, 
into  sach  positions  as  it  was  qiiite  impoasibls 
to  give  to  the  bodtbs  *of  those  who  were  not 
specially  educated  for  such  occupations.  It 
is  true  that  these  persons  obtained  applause 
and  money  by  their  pursuits)  it  is  true  that, 
for  the  ^ort  time  they  were  under  public 
obsenration,  they  showed  both  strength  and 
activity  which  could  not  be  ditj^yed  by  those 
who  had  not  had  the  same  education ;  but  it 
is  likewise  true,  that  by  constantly  repeating 
these  practices,  the  puties  who  indulge  in 
them  soon  become  debilitated,  and  iixevoca. 
bly  sink  into  decrepit  old  age. 

This  termination  of  the  existence  4si(  lope- 
dancers,  tumblers,  and  gymnasts,  has  been 
but  little,  if  at  idl,  known  to  the  public,  be- 
cause the  public  neither  know  nor  care  any 
thing  about  what  is  ofieted  to  notice  as  n 
-matter  of  amusement,  afUr  it  is  removed 
fnrn  observation ;  the  persons  who  have 
been  objects  of  attention  for  their  powers  in 
these  occupations,  pass  inio  obscurity,  but  it 
*is  well  known  tiutt,  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  live,  they  exist-in  a  state  of  great  debility. 
This  b  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
practices  by  whidi  th^  acquired  the  power 
of  performing  those  feats  which  made  them 
so  remarkable,  and  upon  lliis  subject  I  shall 
mention  such  facts  as  have  passed  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

I  have  seen  a  tamUing  boy  place  his 
hands  upon  the  gnmnd,  suddenly  throw  his 
heds  into  the  air,  and  place  them  against  a 
wall  that  was  behind  him,  so  that  be  might 
be  eaid  to  stand  upon  his  hands,  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  his  feet  raised  up  in  the  air  ; 
whfle  in  ^is  situation,  he  brought  Iris  feet 
-lower  and  lower  upon  tlie  wall,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  carried  his  face  nearer  to  the  earth, 
til]  his  spine  resembled  an  arch,  and,  with 
fats  mouth,  he  took  a  piece  of  money  iiom 
tiie  ground,  iHiich  was  plao^  there  for  thait 
purpose. 

I  saw  another  boy  stand  erect,  and  then 
graduaUy  bend  his  liead  backwards  till  he 
passed  it  between  his  legs,  and  looked  the 
spectator  foil  in  the  face,  while  he  was  in  that 
situation ;  be  then  graduaUy  tetumed  himself 
into  his  erect  position. 

To  enable  themselves  to  perform  diese 
feats,  Aose  boys  must  have  repeatedly,  and 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  steained  themsdvcs 
in  the  manner  that  I  saw  tme  of  them  do,  by 
which  they  increased  Uie  oontractaUe  action 
of  ail  the  muscles  of  the  back  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  they  produced  mudi  extension  of 
all  the  very  strong  ligaments  which  connect 
flie  difierent  bones  t)f  tiie  « 


Theae  ligamenta  aw  lo  UtODm^  that  ^hik  the 
body  ia  in  its  natural  state,  they  beai  att  the 
most  violent  actions  to  which  men  subjed 
themselves  without  aav  inconvaDicnce.  All 
these  alterations  must  be  produced  before  Uio 
spine  could  be  drawn  into  the  circular  forau 
which  in  one  case  I  saw«  and  in  the  other  X 
saw  in  progress  towsrds  the  same  state,  which 
I  bdlete  the  boy  would,  in  the  end,  arrive  at, 
if  he  continued  to  nae  the  means  which  I  saw 
him  empfey  (  but  whether  he  did  so  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 

Besides  produdog  theae  alterations,  they 
must  have  produced  so  much  extension  of  the 
very  strong  ligaments,  which  connect  the  bo- 
dies of  the  vertebras  together,  that  while  ihe 
spinal  processes  were,  by  this  most  unnato- 
ral  practice,  made  to  desofbe  a  drde}  the  bo- 
dies of  the  vertebra  were  made  to  describe  a 
circle  that  was  larger  than  the  ptho,  bjr  as 
nrach  as  the  thickneiM  of  the  whole  vertebrs, 
bodies  and  alL  This  necessarily  imf^iea  an 
extension  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  spina, 
to  an  extent  that,  as  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  seeing,  one  is  really  unwilling  to  calculate. 
Moreover,  there  must  have  bcoi  extraordi- 
nary extension  of  ail  the  atadominal  mnsdea, 
in  proportion  as  Uie  contractile  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  was  increased;  and,  aa 
the  performers  were  able  to  place  themsdves 
in,  and  remove  themsdves  from,  the  extraoa* 
dinary  and  unnatural  attitudes  in  which  they 
had  diosai  to  plaoe  themsdves,  by  the  acciMi 
of  thdr  own  musdes,  without  any  extraneous 
assistance,  and  entirdy  by  their  own  penonal 


exertions,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  acquised 
greatstrength,  flexibility,  and  activity.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  the  people  who  taadi 
theae  gymnastic  exerdaes  pique  themadvsa 
upcm  communicating  to  their  pupils;  and  it 
is  also  to  be  ofaaerved,  that  they  tca<^  them 
by  the  very  same  means,  vis.  by  bending 
tbonsdves  ^'  dowly  and  foidbly  down,  tiU 
their  knees  nesrly  touch  the  ground,  and 
risi|ig  thereftem  dowly  without  any  aasistM 
ance  foom  tiie  hands,  and  by  theae  mcaM 
giving  every  difierent  flexisn  of  which  the 
jointa  are  capable.** 

As  the  exerdses  of  these  gymnaatSy  and 
ihe  means  by  which  they  an  taught  to  prac- 
tise their  feats  of  activity,  are  now  identified 
with  the  exerdass  and  means  in  whidi  the 
tamblers,  and  other  persons  of  a  similar  d&. 
scripUon,  use  to  instimct  their  pupils,  it  re* 
mama  to  show  what  effects  are  ultimatdj 
produoed,  and  muat  be  produced,  upon  those 
u^o  practise  th«n.  To  do  this  effeotualiy, 
it  wiU  be  necesssry  to  inquire  into  the  strue- 
ture  and  uses  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anbjeet 
know  that  the  bones  are  the  solid  basis  upo« 
which  the  whole  depends.  The  ligamenta 
connect  the  bonca  wim  each  other,  and  are  so 
pioportiooed  to  the  bones  which  they  imite, 
that  they  atlow  to  each  joint  so  much  motioQ 
as  is  wsiiciury  tp  vha4  ma^,  piofcrlyi  hm 
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The  Hgamttts  we,  In  tMr  own  nstan,  mU 
C0  fve  IneUstic  bnt  haf  e,  tn  NBlitf ,  a  limhad 
degree  of  elastidty,  which  adapts  them  t» 
their  natural  Amctions ;  to  that,  while  thejp 
ate  in  their  natural,  healthy  state,  and  duly 
propoHidDed  to  the  bonce  whkh  they  omneet, 
they  inesetve  those  joints  in  what  may  be 
eiUed  their  natural  oonditiaii>  and  they  are 
capable  of  performing  all  the  ftinetions  foe 
whldi  Nature  intended  them.  These  liga- 
ments, when  they  are  forcibly  etmlned  beyond 
the  pohit  to  which  Nature  has  limited  then 
ieMoD,  pass  Into  a  state  of  high  inflammation, 
and  then  always  become  painfhl,  often  dan* 
gevMA,  as  they  know,  by  experience^  who 
meet  with  Tiolent  sprains,  and  other  accidents 
dfasSmihirnatum. 

When  these  llgamentB  are  acted  upon  by 
tory  gentie  means,  they  extend  Tery  slowly, 
and  without  pain ;  but,  ha^ng  little  elasd- 
eity,  they  do  not  again  retract,  but  remain 
in  the  state  to  which  they  have  been  unna« 
tnndly  cxiended«  This  peeuliar  property  of 
the  ei^iBulair  hgamento  has  been  diseovered 
by  the  people  who  practise  or  teach  tnm- 
bang,  and  similar  exercises,  as  wdl  as  by 
tfmse  who  teach  these  gymnasde  everdses, 
though  none  of  them  know  the  cause  or  the 
eonscqneoce  of  what  they  do ;  and  pique 
thenasdres  npMi  the  great  /iMibiiUp  which 
tbey  gii^  to  the  jointo  of  thdr  schofavs, 
which,  befbfe  they  became  scholms,  were 
MHf  tad  rigid.  The  mnsdea  am  the  powers 
by  which  all  the  actions  of  die  body  are 
|ierftormed :  their  powers  masy  be  incmaaed 
by  exercise,  and  fnjuved  by  h  when  carried 
to  «xeess.  In  the  mufldes,  as  wsH  as  ia 
otiier  parts,  dMre  «re  «eitdB  propvrtioas 
between  the  siie  and  strength  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  uses  to  which  they  should  na- 
tuially  be  applied.  This  strength  may,  by 
proper  exerdse,  be  increased  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  bttt,  £f  carried  beyond  that,  becomes 
debflky,  and  injures  ^e  party  that  uses  it. 
When  a  manvwhoee  members,  and  all  their 
parts,  are  in  a  hcaldiy,  natural  state,  takes 
so  much  exercise  as  prodooes  fatigue,  ha 
lays  down  to  rest,  and  reoov^ers  himsdf,  be- 
eanee  the  oeseation  of  action  allows  all  the 
parts  to  recover  thdr  ntUural  torn. 

This  may  be  called  the  natural  state  of 
nan;  it  continues  so  long  as  he  remains  in 
ybudi  and  in  heal  A,  diminishes  gradually  as 
i^e  and  decay  appvoadi,  when  he  findly 
ainka  ism  his  gnnr&  This  is  the  state  of 
man  when  his  life  has  been  actiii«,  his  body 
healihy^  «nd  his  exertions  natural ;  but  the 
«a«»1s  very  diiKwent  with  all  tumblers,  poo* 
tare^mastBs,  or  pei^le  who  praotise  wbnit  are 
called  gymnastic  exerdses :  by  iHatvt  prepara* 
tory  exerdses,  as  they  cail  them,  they  ac- 
«ml»e  n  eertain  portion  of  muscular  strength  ; 
tney  ovewtretch  the  capsular  ligaments ;  and 
fhw  pto^hiee  thai  great  degree  of  JlejfilfiHip 
tft  tki'iolht*^  whibh  Ihe  writer,  ftom  whom  I 


have  cpioteA,  piquet  hhnself  npon  piodudng ; 
although  it  is  evidently  whhoat  knowing 
that  greait  flexibility  baeomes  misdnevons 
debility,  which  will  entail  iasdng  misery 
upon  his  scholars,  at  a  fulars  period  of  thdr 
lives. 

Those  who  aee  oompetent  to  understand 
the  subjeet,  will  peredve  that,  so  k>ng  as  th<f 
musdes  retain  thdr  ftiU  strength,  they  are 
able  to  support  the  scholar  under  the  exer-' 
ekes  he  is  engaged  in,  but,  when  the  muscles 
become  weak,  the  joinu  are  deprived  of  the 
extrtuieons  support  they  had  derived  fhmi  the 
musdes;  they  have  lost  the  support  they 
natarally  and  originally  had  ftom  thdr  ownr 
natural  struetum  and  strength,  and  are  no 
longer  able  to  support  tl^mselves  under 
their  natural  oxercise;  thdr  debility  in- 
creases, and  goes  on  faicreasing,  till  positive 
lameness  ensues,  and  permanent  ill  health 
presses  the  patients,  in  thdr  latter  days,  into 
a  very  miserable  existence.  Of  this,  many 
examples  have  hanpencd  within  my  own 
Imowledge,  particnlsrly  among  those  who 
were  connected  with  a  certain  class  of  the- 
atdoal  performances. 

The  most  remarksble  person  of  that  clahs, 
in  his  day,  was  Delphini ;  he  was  a  native 
cf  Venice,  and  had  been  a  gonddier  there. 
Those  people,  during  the  Carnival,  and  on 
other  occasions,  employ  Aemsdves  fai  prac- 
tisiiig  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  to 
amuse  themsdves  and  their  countrymen.- 
Ddphini  became  so  eminent  in  these  pur- 
suits, that  he  rdinquished  his  gondola,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  stage:  he  eame  to 
En^and  about  dxty  years  ago,  and  was 
employed  for  several  yean,  both  at  the  Opera 
House  and  at  Dniry  Lane,  as  a  bufib  per- 
former,  and  was,  in  every  respect,  the  most 
emioent  pcrAmner  of  that  kind  in  1^  day.- 
He  was  Ae  strongest  man  that  I  have  known, 
and,  in  his  business,  e^diibited  many  fbats 
which  DO  odier  actor  could  then  perfbvm. 
After  he  had  been  long  upon  the  stage,  a 
nobleman,  to  whom  he  rendered  himsdf 
servieeable,  gave  hhn  something  which  en- 
abled htm  to  live  without  continuing  his 
occupation,  and  he  returned  into  privato 
Kfe.  The  last  time  I  saw  hhn  was  about  40 
yean  ago ;  he  was  walking  in  the  streets ;  he 
was  so  mudi  debilitated,  that  he  could 
scarody  place  one  foot  Iwfore  tiie  other, 
and  had  every  appearance  of  being  In  <3)a 
last  stage  of  existenee.  I  bdieved  he  was 
dcbd,  and  always  thought  of  hhn  as  one  who 
had  been  destroyed  by  his  profesdonal  ex- 
ertions, tin  I  was  surprised,  by  reading  in 
the  newspapers,  during  the  present  year,  that 
Delphini  died  a  fow  days  before,  at  his  lodg. 
ings,  in  Lancaster  Court,  in  the  Strand,  in 
the  nmety»ninth  year  of  hit  age  ! 

That  he  should  have  lived  so  long,  is  to  be 
taken  tA  a  proof  that  his  stamina  was  good, 
and  that  Ms  occupation,  though  it  diminish- 
ed' his  health  mid  'strength,  had  no  direct 
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tendwcy  tQ  shorten  hii  lif!* ; .  the  last  ibrtj 
or  fifty  years  of  which  he  muat  have  lived  in 
a  state  that  rendered  li£»  itaelf  »  wearisome 
burden  to  him. 

The  nexLt  person  I  shall  mention  is  Ori- 
maldi,  who  mast  be  remembered  by  most  of 
4iioee  who  hear  me ;  he  acted  the  clown,  and 
other  pantomimical  characters^  at  Dnuy 
Lane,  and  other  theatres.  He  had  a  frame 
that  was  like  the  body  of  Hercules,  and 
strength  that  was  equal  to  it,  besides  more 
activity  than  any  other  performer  of  the  same 
description  that  esusted  in  his  time.  Four 
years  ago  he  quitted  the  stage,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  rendered  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing his  occupation,  by  the  total  failure  of 
his  personal  occupation. 

The  premature  termination  of  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  two  men  who  were  emi- 
nent in  their  department,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  striking  proof  of  the  injuries 
which  thep  will  sustain  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  injurious  practices  which 
have  been  so  improperly  recommended  to 
general  notice  as  healthy  exercises.  Having 
said  so  much  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
will  "add  nothing  more  upon  thai^  as  persons 
who  choose  to  amuse  themselves  in  those  exer- 
dses  are  masters  of  their  own  persons,  and 
at  liberty  to  use  them  as  they  please;  but  I 
have  another  duty  to  perform,  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  execute  according  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

When  persons  undertake  to  educate  chil- 
dren, even  if  they  are  not  their  own,  it  is 
incumbent  uppn  them  •  to  be  careful  that 
they  do  not,  with  the  intention  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  what  can,  at  best,  be  but  an 
amusement,  or  accomplishment,  inflict  nipon 
them  evils  which  may,  and  very  frequt^ntly 
tcili^  be  injurious  to  them,  in  the  course  of 
their  future  lives.  In  mere  instructors, 
whose  only  object  is  to  obtain  payment  for 
what  they  communicate,  it  is  a  high  moral 
duty  to  do  this  ;  but  in  parents,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  tliis  motive,  have  the  more  power- 
ful stimulus  of  affection,  which  prompts 
them  to  seek  the  lasting  welfare  of  their 
children,  it  is  a  still  more  important  duty. 
To  all  such  I  say  most  earnestly,  that  the 
practice  of  these  exercises  is,  and  always 
must  be,  highly  dangerous  to  children  of 
every  age ;  S  they  escape  firom  visible  in- 
jury while  they  are  receiving  instructions,  or 
/shortly  afterwards,  in  the  decline  of  life  they 
will  pass  into  a  premature  and  debilitated 
old  age  ;  because,  giving  to  the  joints  that 
great  flexibility  which  the  writer  of  the  pas- 
sage 1  have  quoted,  boasts  that  it  is  the  mat 
object  to  give,  and  professes  that  they  nave 
been  eminently  successful  in  communicating, 
is  the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done. 
It  destroys  the  natural  firmness  of  the  cap- 
sular ligaments,  which  should,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  carefully  preserved,  to  secure 
the  power  of  using  the  lunbs  to  the  best  ad- 


vantage, in  every  sltuatton  of  life:  when  that 
power  is  wanting,  a  very  trifling  degree. of 
extra  exercise,  acting  upon  the  debility  ^at 
already  exists,  -  will  render  it  permanent ; 
every  additional  quanpty  of  exercise  will  in- 
crease .the  debility,  and,  in  this  mann/cr,.U 
will  go  on  until  positive  deforroi^  is  pro- 
duced to  a  great  extent,  as  well  as  lameness, 
which  will  be  constantly  on  the  inaoaafi»  till 
it  becomes,  at  last,  quite  incurable.  ? 

.  Many  other,  practices,  besides  the  gyip- 
nastic  exercises,  as  they  are  called,  wjU 
produce  the  same  kind  of  lamcoess :  X  will, 
at  present,  only  mention  one ;  that  is,  the 
practice  of  putting  children  to  stand  op  to  ait 
in  stocks,  which  very  comtnonly  produces 
these  vevy  serious  distortions.  No  man  knows 
better  than  I  do,  the  extent  and  quantity  of 
mischief  that  has  been  produced  in  this  way, 
because  much  of  «ay  time  has  been  employad 
in  curing  such  defects. 

Those- who  teach  these  gymnastic  exer- 
cises have  employed  several  very  shallow  arti- 
fices to  get  them  adopted  in  geneml  practiee. 
The  most  shallow  and  the  most  uBfoonded-of 
these  artifices  has  been,  to  identify  them 
with  the  exercises  that  were  practised  in 
the  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  giving  them  the  same  pasoe. 
To  the  exercises  of  the  Greeks  these  modem 
practices  have  not  the  least  resemblanae,- 
either  in  appearance  or  effect:  they  are  bvt 
the  tricks  of  tumblers,  calculated  to  amuse 
the  inmates  of  a  public  house ;  their  trUttt 
description  is,  that  they  must  produce  lasting 
injury  to  the  persons  of  aH  who  engage  in 
the  practice  of  them,  and,  therefore.  It  is 
hoped  they  will  be  avoided  by  all  those  who 
wish  well  to  the  rising  generation. 


AN  EXECUTION    IN    PARIS. 


In  the  month  of  March,  1825,  Louis  Angus te 
Papavoine  lust  his  head.  He  was  guillotined 
at  the  Phu:e  de  Grdve  for  the  murder  of  two 
children  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  llie  man 
was  mad,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  in  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  sentenced  to  per- 
petual confinement  as  a  lunatic;  but  the 
French  criminal  court  refused  to  admit  the 
plea  of  insanity,  and  he  was  given  over  to 
the  executioner  $  the  Cour  de  Cassation  hav- 
ing rejected  his  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
that  which  tried  him.  . 

To  my  shame  he  it  spoken,  I  wished  to  see 
an  execution  by.tlie  guillotine.  There  wm  a 
sort  of  sanguinary  spell  attached  to  this  in- 
strument, which  irresistibly  impelled  mc  to 
witness  ope  of  its  horrid  triumphs.  yMnen 
I  thought  of  it,  the  overwhelming  tragedy  of 
the  revolution  was  brought  before  my  eyep — 
that  revolution  which  plunged  Europe  in  ji^as 
of  Uood,  and  stamped  an  indelible  imprcsaton 
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uJMm  the  whole  fa1>ric  of  modem  MMfety, 
There  was  imnething  uppaUiiifr  in  the  very 
name  of  this  terrific  engine.  M.  OviUothie, 
its  inventor,  was  also  one  of  its  rtctims — be 
perished  bj  his  own  contrivance.  Let  no 
nun  hereafter  invent  an  instrument  of 
ponishment.  Perillus  contrived  the  braxen 
ImU,  and  was  amongr  the  first  to  perish  by  it 
Bart  Morton,  who  brought  the  *'  Maiden*' 
to  Scotland,  underwent  a  like  firte;  and 
Deacon  Brodie  was  hanged  upon  his  own 
drop. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  young  French 
officer  of  hussars,  I  was  led  into  the  area,  and 
pbced  m  front  of  the  guillotine,  not  ten  4eet 
from  its  dreadful  prsseace.  But  dreadful  as 
it  is  from  association,  and  from,  its  destruc- 
tive rapidity,  this  machine  is  by  no  means  so 
appalling  to  look  at  as  the  gallows.  The 
laine  Haeling  of  honor  does  not  attach  to  it ; 
no^  is  the  mind  filled  with  the  same  blank 
dismayyor  the  same  overpowering  disgust, 
which  are  universally  felt  on  beholding  the 
gibbet,  with  its  loop«l  rope,  its  horrid  beam» 
and  its  deceitful  .platform,  which,  slipping 
fnxn  beneath  the  fioet  .of  its  victim,  leaves 
him  dangling  and  gasping  in  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Somehow  the  same  strong  idea  oC 
disgnice  is  not  connected  with  the  axe  as 
wiu  the  gibbet;  but  this  may  be  from  the 
thought  that  the  noble  and  the  good  have  shed 
their  blood  in  torrento  beneath  its  edge,  thus 
giving  it  a  sort  of  factitious  iq^rest,  and 
deadenbg  even  with  the  most  criminal  the 
Ignominy  of  its  punishment  Nor  is  it 
couoled  with  such  inveterate  disgust,  and 
auch  decided  outrage  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  Prok>nged  physkral  suffering  is  at 
aU  times  revolting ;  and  to  see  a  human  be- 
ing struggling  wiUi  a  violent  death — ^writhing 
in  agony,  and  perishing  like  a  dog — ^is  the 
most  detestable  sight  in  existence.  The 
guillotine  distracts  the  fancy  with  no  such 
sickening  tmsgery.  Whatever  agony  is  sus- 
tained, b  the  more  noble  and  enduring  agony 
of  the  spirit,  previous  to  the  fatal  hour. 
There  is  no  struggle  here  with  the  grim 
tyrant— no  painful  encounter  between  life 
and  deatli— no  tdrCures  Kke  those  whk:h 
wrung  Laocoon  and  his  miserable  oApring. 
From  perfect  lifie,  the  individual  is  transported 
to  as  perfect  annihilation.  He  does  not 
enter  eternity  by  sbw,  unwillaig  steps  i  the 
spirit  ctoes  not  quit  it»  fleshly  mansk>n  pain- 
fully and  tardily,  but  leaves  it  with  a  sadden 
bound,  and  (dunges  at  once  into  a  new  exist- 
ence, there  to  be  saved  or  kwt,  as  its  fate 
chances  to  be  decreed  in  the  Book  of  life. 

The  process  wsa^  incredibly  short  In  a 
few  seconds  Pkpafoina  was  bound  to  a  board 
which  stood  upright,  and  reached  to  the 
noddle  of  his  breast  The  board  moved  on 
a'  pivot,  and  as  toon  as  the  malefactor  was 
buckled  Jlo  it,  it  was  depressed,  and  shoved 
with  its  burden  towards  the  groove  of  the 
^tllotine,  at  Use  top  of  which  hung  the  axe, 
ready  to  desoead,  on  Hie  puUing  out  of.  a 
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small  peg  which  kept  it  in  its  situatkni.  A 
moveable  piece  of  wood  being  now  drawn 
down  upon  the  root  of  the  neck,  to  prevent 
all  attempt  at  motion,  and  every  thing  being 
ready,  the  executioner  palled  a  cord,  and  with 
the  impetnosity  of  lightning,  down  came  the 
axe  upon  iu  vkHm.  Papavoine  was  aani« 
hOated  in  a  moment  I  saw  his  head  slip 
from  the  body  and  tumble  into  a  basket  readV 
to  receive  ii,  while  the  hkxid  sponted  forth 
ia  little  cataracts  from  the  severed  tntak»* 
aad  dyed  the  scaft»ki  anth  a  purple  tide. 
From  the  time  when  he  appeared  apea  the 
guillotine  till  the  head  was  severed,  eolj 
twenty-^ve  seconds  elapaed--euch  ia  the 
appalling,  yet  humane  rapidity  of  a  French 
execution. 

.  I  looked  attentively  to  observe  if  there 
was  any  motion  in  the  trunk— any  convul- 
sive start  at  the  instant  of  decapitation,  bat 
there  was  j^one.  It  lay  firom  the  first  pcr- 
fecdy  motionless,  nor  exhibited  the  slightest 
shudder-~the  least  quivering— or  the  faintest 
indication  that,  the  moment  before,  it  waa 
part  of  a  sentient  being,  instinct  with  all  the 
energies  of  life.  This  I  did  not  expect  I 
conceived  that  a  strong  muscular  spasm 
would  have  convulsed  it  at  the  fatal  instant ; 
and  such  I  am  told,  was  the  case  with  Bro- 
chetti,  an  Italian,  executed  some  time  before, 
and  whose  trunk  sprung  violently  from  its 
situation,  and  shook  with  universal  tremor. 

The  momentary  silence  which  pervaded 
the  crowd  previous  to  the  axe's  descent  waa 
now  broken,  and  an  instantaneous  move- 
ment ensued  among  its  before  tranquil  num- 
bers. The  windows  were  deserted  by  their 
occupants ;  the  doors  poured  their  populatk>n 
into  the  streets ;  and  the  housetops  and  black 
gotbic  towers  of  Notre  Dame  were  rid  of 
the  crowds  which  sat  perched  like  eagles 
upon  their  lofty  summits.  But  long  ere 
this  assembly  melted  away,  the  guillotine  bad 
disappeared  from  the  Place  de  Grdve.  Two 
minutes  were  allowed  to  elapse,  that  the 
head  and  body  of  the  criminal  might  part 
with  their  Uood.  They  were  then  thrown 
into  a  long  basket,  and  sent  in  the  cart— 
which  broittht  them  alive— to  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine  for  dissection.  And  the  scaflWd, 
after  being  cleansed  of  the  gore,  by  having 
several  buckets  of  water  dashed  over  it,  was 
taken  to  pieces,  and  deposited  m  the  Hotel 
de  ViUe,  till  its  sanguinary  services  were 
sgain  required.  The  execution,  together 
with  the  process  of  cleansing  and  dismantling 
the  guillotine,  did  not  occupy  aboTe  seven 


QUATRAIN. 
Aidreued  If  «  Ludf,  and  wriiten  m  /At  mptlfft,  in 

which  was  T0imrned  her  awm  letUr. 

Fair  sudd,  we  now  ftre  quits. 

So  be  aot  melftocholy ; 
Your  beauty  iwn*d  my  wits. 

My  sense  tHnnu  yoor  idHlrs.-^Kttpmke. 
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THE    EXTRACTOR. 


MAHOMET. 


The  following  curious  particulars  of  the  per. 
sonal  character  of  this  celebrated  impostor  are 
derived  from  a  ^^  Description  of  Mussulman 
Records  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Bla- 
cas  ;**  recently  published  by  M.  Reinaud,  of 
the  King's  liibrary,  at  Paris. 

Mahomet  was  naturally  gay,  aflkble,  and  of 
an  even  disposition.  He  listtned  patiently  to 
e^ery  body ;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  bis 
hisfoiians,  when  he  was  in  eompany  he  was 
never  the  first  to  rise. 

His  dcmiestic  establishment  was  simple, 
iMdest :  in  short,  like  that  of  a  private  in- 
dividuaL  Dates  and  water  were  the"  food 
Thost  frequently  used ;  and  sometimes  two 
months  would  elapse  without  the  lighting  of 
a  fire.  Mahomet  darned  his  own  stockings, 
mended  his  own  clothes,  swept  his  own  room, 
asid  waited  on  himself. 

'Mahomet  married  about  a  dozen  women, 
nbt  reckoning  slaves.  At  his  dedth  he  left 
nine  of  them.  This  was  an  evident  violation 
of  the  precept  which  he  had  hunself  esta- 
blfshed,  and  which  fixed  the  number  of  wives 
at  four.  But' in  his  character  of  a  prophet  he 
pretended  to  be  exempted  from  the'  common 
law.  He  affected  to  say,  that  all  th&  prophcu ' 
who  had  preceded  him  had  acted  in  the  same 
m4nncr.  The  truth  is,  that  whether  we 
regard  hid  own  life,  or  certain  passages  in  the 
Alcofan,  it  is  manifest  that  he  placed  sove- 
refgn  happiness  in  sensud  pleasures. 

Mahomet  was  very  zealous  for  his  friends. 
tie  loved  to  serve  them  with  the  same  axdoui 
^ith  which  they  served  him  ;  which  was  in 
his  eyes  the  surest  Ynethod  of  attaching  them 
td  his  cause.  But  in  proportion  as  he  was 
disposed  to  serve  his  friends,  was  he  impla- 
cable towards  his  enemies.  If  any  one  in- 
terposed an  obstacle  to  his  designs,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  excessive  resentment;  fire, 
poison — he  stuck  at  nothing.  In  this  respect 
he  shared  the  vindictive  feelings  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  he  did  not  begin  to  manifest , 
any  greatness  of  soul,  until  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  hU  power  had  placed  him  above 
these  horrible  atrocities. 
'  Mahomet  treated  religion  as  a  political 
means  of  arriving  at  his  ends.  On  every , 
occasion  he  made  heaven  speak.  Thus,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Alcoran  alope,  we  may , 
form  a  notion  of  the  most  important  epodis  of 
his  life.  He  never  failed  to  give  to  all  his 
proceedings  a  religious  character.  The. 
Mussulmans,  in  order  to  express  the  extreme 
attention  of  Mahomet  to  every  thing  which 
related  to  the  Deity,  S|iy,  that  even  when  he 
looked  down  on  the  earth,  his  reflections  were. 
on  heaven. 

By  such  devices  he  inspired  an  enthusiasm 
among  his  companions,  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  second  instance.  When  he  cleansed 
hMuelf,  his  disciples  Cook  the  water  which 


had  washed  away  his  filth,  and  «jspccalfully . 
drank  it;  when  he  expectorated,  they 
swallowed  his  snliva  ;  when  he  cut  his  hair, 
they  eagerly  coll-cted  the  fragments.  In 
speaking  of  tins  subject,  an  idolater  of  jMecca, 
who  had  witnessed  the  i^plendour  of  the 
Casars  of  Constantinople,  and  that  of  the 
Cosroes  of  Persia,  declared  that  no  king  had 
ever  been  so  respected,  that  r.o  prince  had 
ever  enjoyed  such  an  empire,  as  Mahomet. 


TOO  HANDSOME   FOR   ANY 
THLNG. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  FELHAV. 

Mil.  Feudixaud  Fttkroy  was  one  of 
those,  models  of  perfection,  of  which '  a 
human  father  and  mother  can  produce  but 
a  single  example;  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy 
was  Serefore  an  oiily  son.  He  was  such  an 
amazing  favourite  with  both  his  parents,  that 
they  resolved  to  ruin  him;  accordingly,  he 
was  exceedingly  spoiled,  never  annoyed  by 
the  sight  of  a  book,  and  had  as  much  plum- 
cake  as'  he  could  eaL  *  Happy  would  it  have  * 
been  for  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  could  he  al- 
ways have  eaten  plum-cake,  and  remained  a 
child.  «•*  Never,"  says  the  Greek  tragedian, 
'^  reckon  a  mortal  happy  till  you  have  wit- 
nessed his  end.'*  A  most  beautiful  creature 
was  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy!  Such  eyes — 
such  hair — such  teeth— such  a  figure — sudi ' 
manners,  too — and  such  an  irresistible  way  of 
tying  his  neckcloth !  M^hen  he  was  about 
sixteen,  a  crabbed  old  uncle  represented  to 
his  parents  the  propriety  of  teaching  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Fitzroy  to  read  and  write.  Though 
not  without  some  difficulty,  he  convinced 
them — for  he  was  exceedingly  rich,  and 
riches  in  an  unde  are  wonderful  arguments 
respecting  the  nurture  of  a  nephew  whose, 
parents  have  nothing  to  leave  mm.  So  our 
hero  was  sent  to  schooL.  He  was  naturally, 
(I  am  not  joking  novp)  a  v^ry  shaip,  clever' 
boy;  and  he  came  on  surprisingly  in  his 
learning.  The  schoolmaster*s  wde  liked 
handsome  children.  ^^  M^hat  a  genius  will 
Master  Ferdinand  Fitzroy.be,  if  you  take, 
pains  with  him  V*  said  she,  to  her  husband* 
'■*'  Pooh,  my  dear,  it  is  of  no  use  to  tak^pain*. 
with  him.*'  "And  why,  love?'*  "Be- 
cause he  is  a  great  deal  too  handsome  ever  to 
be  a  scholar.'*  '^And  that*s  true  enough^, 
my  dear ! "  said  the  schoolmaster's  wife.  So, 
because  he  was  too  handsome  to  be  a  scholar, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  remained  the  lag  of 
the  fourth  form !  They  took  our  hero  from 
school.  "  What  profession  shall  he  IbUow  ?** 
said  his  mother.  ^^My  first-cousin  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor,"  said  hia  father;  "  let  him 
go  to  the  bar.'*  The  Lord  Chancellor  dined 
there  that  day :  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzvoy  was 
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introduced  to  ium.  His  lordship  was  a  little, 
Tough-faced,  beetle-browed,  nard-featured 
man,  who  thought  beauty  and  idleness  the 
saipe  thing — and  a  parchmeot  skin  the  legiti- 
mate complexion  for  a  lawyer.  ^^  Send  him 
to  the  bar  !'*  said  he,  "  no,  no,  that  will  never 
do ; — send  him  into  the  army ;  lie  is  much  too 
handsome  to  become  a  lawyer.*'  ^^And 
that *s. true  enough,  my  lord!"  said  the  mo- 
ther.  So  they  bought  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitz- 
xoy  a  eometcy  in  the regiment  of  dra- 
goons. Things  are  not  learned  by  inspira- 
tion. Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitxroy  had  never  rid- 
den at  sohooly  except  when  he  was  hoisted  ; 
he  was,  therefbre,  a  very  indiffereRt  horse- 
man; they  sent  him  to  the  riding-school, 
md  every  body  laughed  at  him.  '^  He  is  a 
d*-^  fMS  ;*''8aid  Comet  Horsephiz,  who  was 
▼ery  ugly ;  "  a  horrid  puppy  !"  said  Lieute- 
aant  8t.  Squintem,  who  was  still  uglier ;  *^  if 
he  does  not  ride  better,  he  will  disgrace  the 
regiment !"  said  Captain  Rivalhate,  who  was 
▼cry  good-looking ;  "  if  he  does  'not  ride 
better,  we  will  cut  him !"  said  Colonel  Bver- 
drill,  who  was  a  wonderful  martinet ;  ^^  I 
Bay,  Mr.  Bumpemwell  (to  the  riding-master), 
make  that  youngster  ride  less  like  a  miller's 
sack.'*  '*  Pooh,  Shr,  he  will  never  ride 
better."  "  And  why  the  d— 1  will  he  not  ?" 
^^  Bless  you  !  colond,  he  is  a  great  deal  too 
handsome  for  a  cavalry  oiiicer ! "  "  Tru  2 !  •' 
aaid  Comet  Horsephiz.  "  Very  true  !'*  said 
Lieutenant  St.  Squintem.  ^^  We  must  cut 
him,**  said  the  colonel.  And  Mr  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy  was  accordingly  cut.  Our  hero  was 
a  youth  of  susceptibility — he  quitted  the-^- 
vegiment^  and  challenged  the  colonel.  The 
oohmel  wa»  killed !  ^^  What  a  terrible  bUck- 
giiard  is  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy !"  said  the 
eokmel's  relations.  '*  Very  true !"  said  the 
worid.  The  parents  were  in  despair !  They 
wcK  not  rich  ;  but  our  hero  was  an  only  son, 
and  they  sponged  hard  upon  the  crabbed  old 
uncle.  '*  He  is  very  clever,"  said  they  both, 
•*  and  may  do  yet,"  So  they  borrowed  some 
thousands  from  the  ufide,  and  bought  his 
beaatiftil  nephew  &  seat  in  parliament.  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  ambitious,  and  de- 
sirous of  retrieving  bis  character;  He  fagged 
like  a  dragons-conned  pamphlets  and  reviews 
-—got  Ricardo  by  heart  ■  and  made  notes  on 
the  English  Constitution.  He  rose  to  speak. 
"^  What  a  handsome  feUow!"  whispered  one 
member.  ^  Ah,  a  coxcamb  !*'  said  another. 
^  Never  do  for  a  speaker  I"  said  a  third,  very 
aiidihly-  And  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
besehes  sneered  and  heoited  /— ^Impudence  is 
•tUy  indigenous  in  Milesia^  and  an  orator  is 
■ofe  made  in  a  day.  I>tscouraged  by  his  re- 
eepfioas  i^r.  Fes^and  Fitzcoy  grew  a  little 
embavMsed.  *^  Told  yoa  so  i^  said  one  of 
hja  nei^oms.  '^  Fairly  broke  down !"  said 
MO^wr.  ^"^  Too  fottd  of  his  haiz  to  have  any 
tiring  i»  his  head,"  said  a.  Uiird,  wlio  was  eon* 
aidctad  »  wit.  ''  Hear,  hoar  T'  cried  the  gen- 
ilemea  on  the  c^poate  benches.    Mn  Fcrdl^ 


nand  Fitzroy  sat  down.>.he  had  not  shone ; 
but,  in  jusdce,  he  had  not  failed.  Many  a 
first-rate  speaker  had  began  worse ;  and  many 
a  county  member  had  been  declared  a  ph®- 
nix  of  promise  upon  half  his  merit.  Not  so, 
thought  the  heroes  of  com  laws.  **  Vour 
Adonises  never  make  orators  !**  said  a  crack 
speaker  with  a  wry  nose.  "Nor  men  of 
business,  either,"  added  the  chairman  of  a 
committee,  with  a  face  like  a  kangaroo^s.^' 
"  Poor  devil !"  said  the  civflest  of  the  set ; 
'^he's  a  deuced  deal  too  handsome  for  a 
speaker!  By  Jove,  he  is  going  to  speak 
again  !  this  will  never  do ; ,  we  must  cough 
him  down."  And  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy 
was  accordmgly  coughed  down.  Our  hero 
was  now  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  hand- 
somer than  ever,  and  the  adoration  of  all  the. 
young  ladies  at  Almack's.  "We  have  no- 
thing to  leave  you,"  said  the  parents,  who 
had  long  spent  their  fortune,  and  now  lived 
on  the  cwidit  of  having  once  enjoyed  it. 
"  You  are  the  handsomest  man  in  London ; 
you  must  marry  an  heiress."  "  I  will,"  said 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy.  M|ss  Helen  Con- 
volvulus WAS  a  charming  young  lady,  with  a 
hare-lip  and  six  thousand  a-year.  To  Miss 
Helen  Convolvulus  then  our  hero  paid  his 
addresses.  Heavens  I  what  an  uproar  her  re- 
lations made  about  the  matter.  *'  Easy  to 
see  \iU  intentions,"  said  one ;  "  a  handsome 
fortune-hunter,  who  wants  to  make  the  bc^t 
of  his  person  !" — '*  handsome  is  that  band- 
some  does,"  says  another : — "  he  was  turned 
out  of  the  army,  and  murdered  his  colonel ;" 
— "  never  marry  a  beauty,"  said  a  third  ; — 
**  he  can  admire  none  but  himself; — "  will 
have  so  many  mistresses,"'  said  a  fourth ; — . 
"  make  you  perpetually  jealous,"  said  a  fifth  ^ 
— "spend  your  fortune,"  said  a  sixth ;.^ 
"  and  break  your  heart,"  said  a  seventh. 
Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  was  prudent  and 
wary.  She  saw  a  great  deal  of  justice  in 
what  was  said ;  and  was  sufl^ciently  contented 
with  liberty  and  six  thousand  a-year,  not  to 
be  highly  impatient  for  a  husband ;  but  our 
heroine  had  no  aversion  to  a  lover ;  especially 
to  so  handsome  a  lover  as  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fftrroy.  Accordingly,  she  neither  accepted 
nor  discarded  him ;  but  kept  him  on  hope,^ 
tod  suflTered  him  to  get  into  debt  with  bis 
tailor  and  his  coach-maker,  on  the  strength  of 
becoming  Mr.  Fitzroy  Convolvulus.  Time 
went  on,  and'  excuses  and  delays  were  easily 
fbund ;  however,  our  hero  Tfas  sanguine,  ancf 
so  were  his  parents.  A  breakfast  at  ChiswicI^ 
and  a  putrid  fever  carried  ofi^  the  latter, 
within  one  week  of  each  other ;  but  not  till 
they  had  blessed  Mr.  Ferdinand  FKzroy,  and 
rejoiced  that  they  had  left  him  so  well  pro- 
vided for.  Now,  theq,  our  hero  depende4 
solely  upon  the  crabbed  old  uncle  and  Misi^ 
Helen  Col  volvulus — the  former,  though  a 
baronet  and  a  satirist,  was  a  banker  and  a 
man  of  business.  He  looked  very  distaste- 
fully at  the  Harlan' curls'  and  wliite  tcctli 
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of  Mr^  Fcrdioand  Fitzioy*    ^^  If  I  wakejoa 
my  hdr,**  said  he,  ^'  I  expect  yon  wUl  cod* 
tinue  the  bank.*'   ''  CerUinly,  Sit  I "  said  the 
nephew.     '* Humph!**  grunted  the  unde; 
*^«  ptretty  fellow  for  a  banker  !'j    Debton 
grew  prcuing  to  Mr.  Ferdfaiand  Fitiroy,  and 
Mr.  Ferdinaod  FUzroy  grew  prtwiTig  to  Miis 
Helen  Convelvulua.     ^^It  U  a  dangerous 
thins,"  said  she,  timidly,  ^^  to  marry  a  maa 
sttadmired^wiU  you  always  be  faithful?" 
«^  By  heaTen  T*  cried  the  lover.   «'  Heigho !" 
sighed  Miss  Hden  CooYolTaliui,  and  Iiord 
RufuB  FumSlion  enterhtg,  the  conversation 
was  changed.    But  the  &f  of  the  marriage 
was   fixed;    and    Mr.    ferdinmd   Fitzniy 
bouflht  a  new  cunide.    By  Apollo,  how 
handsome  he  looked  in  it !    A  month  before 
the  wedding^y  the  unde  died.    Miss  Helen 
Convolvnhu  was  quHe  tender  in  her  oondo* 
leoces — ^  Cheer  up,  my  Ferdinand)"  said 
she,  ^^  for  your  sake  I  have  discarded  Lord 
Rttfiis  Pumilionl"    ^^  Adorable  oondescen* 
sioni*'  cried  our  heio;/^but  Lord  Rufuo 
Pumilion  is  only  four  feet  two,  and  has  hair 
like  a  peony."    **  All  men  are  not  so  hand- 
some as  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitnoy  1**  was  the 
reply.    Away  goes  our  hero  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  his  unde*s  wilL    *'*'  I  leave," 
said  the  testator  (who  I  have  befine  said  was 
a  bit  of  a  satirist),  my  share  of  the  bank,  and 
the  whole  of  my  fortune,  legades  excepted, 
to— (here  Mr.  FenUnand  Fitiroy  wiped  hia 
beautiful  eyes  with  a  cambric  handkerchief, 
exquisitdy  brode)^^my  natural  son,  John 
Spriggs,  an  hidustrions,  pains-taking  youth, 
who  will  do  credit  to  the  bank.    I  did  once 
intend  to  have  made  my  nephew,  Fordinand, 
my  heir  ;  but  so  curling  a  head  can  have  no 
talent  for  acoounta.    I  want  my  successor  to 
be  a  man  of  business,  not  beauty  ;  and  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Fitiroy  is  a  great  deal  too  hand- 
some for  a  bankor :  his  good  looks  will,  no 
doubt,  win  him  any  hdras  in  town.    Mean- 
while, I  leave  him,  to  buy  a  dressing-case,  a 
thousand  pounds."    ^^  A  thousand  devils !" 
said  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzro]!^  banging  out  of 
the  room.    He  flew  to  his  mistress.    She  waa 
not  at  home.    ^^  Lies,"  says  the  Italian  peo- 
verb,  ^  have  short  legs ;"  but  truths,  if  they 
are  unpleasant,  have  teirible  long  ones !  The 
next  day  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitsvoy  received  a 
most  obliging  note  of  dismissal.  ^^  I  wish  you 
•very  happiness,"  said  Miss  Hden  Con  vol- 
▼ultts,  in  condusion — **■  hut  my  friends  are 
right;  you  are  mudi  too  handsome  for  a 
husband  I"    And  the  wedc  after.  Miss  Hden 
Convolvulus  became  I^y  Bums  Pumilion. 
««Alas,  Sir  I"  said  the  bailif,  as  a  day  or 
two  after-  the  dissolution  of  parliament  he 
was  jogging  along  with  Mr.  Ferdinand  Flts- 
ny,  in  a  hadmey-ooach,  bound  to  the  King*8 
Bench—*'  Alas,  Sir !  what  a  pity  it  is  Co 
take  so  handsome  a  gentleman  to  prison."-— 


THE  STORY  OF  GdMINi: 

AV  HIKDOOSTANI  TALC, 

(From  the  Quarter^  Oriental  Review,) 

Iw  ZHveJni  is  a  cdebrated  dty  called  Kufiehi.^ 
A  young'  merdiant  of  coDsidemble  wealth, 
named  S^akH   JTunUint,  resided  there.  ^  He 
was  unmarried  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,- 
considering  that  there  was  no  real  happiness 
in  a  single  life ;    as  slso  that  ftUdty  in  wed. 
lock  depended  upon  the  wife's  diaracter,  he 
determined  to  set  off  in  search  of  a  spouse  ; 
adopting  therefore,  the  character  of  a  fortune- 
tdler,  and  carrying  with  him  a  PtaeAa  of 
rice,  bound  up  in  his  cloth,  he  proeeedcdr 
on  his  tnvda :   wherever  he  went,  those  who 
had  daughters  brought  them  to  Mm,  and" 
when  he  met  with  a  girl,  whose  appearance 
pleased  hfan,  he  tcrmhiated  his  prognostica* 
tions  hf  asking  her  as  a  fiiivour,  to  show  him 
how  wen  she  could  cook  his  rice;    some 
laughed,  and  some  were  angry,  but  all  sent 
him  away  without  complying,  and  be  went 
from  house  to  house  in  vain:    havnig  ar-* 
rived  hi  tftoira,  a  town  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  iTawfi,  he  came  to  a  house,  where, 
making  his  osnal  application,  a  dam^  wasr 
brought  out  by  her  nurse,  her  parents  bdngf 
both  deceased.  Ashelooked other,  heoboervedy 
that  she  was  perfect,  her  limbs  were  ndther 
too  long  nor  too  short,  too  slight  nor  too 
stout ;    her  hands  were  marked  with  all  the 
lucky  sigiM,  as  the  fidi,  Mtt,  vase,  &&,  her 
fingers  were  straight,  and  die  palms  ruddy  f 
her  ankles  were  eifean  and  even,  and  her  feet 
wdl  turned,  and  fieshv,  widi    small   soad- 
scarcdy  visible  fibres ;  her  legs  were -straight 
and  symmetrical,  and  well  set;  andherkneee 
were  small,  ddicale  and  even  ;  her  hips  pro- 
minent and  weD  rounded ;   her  wa&t  watf 
dender ;  her  body  gently  indhied ;  her  breastff 
were  protuberant,  and  divided  bf  a  narrow 
intervd ;  her  arms  werelong,  fleshy,  smooth, 
and  soft ;  her  neek  was  graceftil  and  well 
turned,  and  surmounted  by  a  lovdy  counte- 
nance, where  the  pouting  lips  were  of  a  most 
brilliant  red ;  the  chhi  was  degant,  and  not 
small ;  the  dieeks  were  firm  and  round ;  the 
nose  was  like  Ae  budding  seiamttia  fiower  ; 
the  eyes  wereof  ihe  darkest  jet,  roOinff  in  the 
most  erystalline  wliite ;    and  die  fordnead  air 
radiant  as  the  moon,  shaded  by  curling  lodc^ 
of  deep  sapphhre  hue.    SakH  Xnmara  WaiT 
subdued   by   these   charms,    and  wldi  aa 
agitoted  bosom  proposed  his  ordinary  teat; 
she   smiled,  as  she  looked  srdily  at  her 
attendant;    and  taking  the  rice  deshred  ibe 

rt  to  dt  at  the  thrcshdd,  wheroshe  washed 
feet:  die  then  steeped  the  gnlna  tf 
little  in  water,  dried  them  in  the  ami,  and 
rubbing  them  gently  hi  die  ground,  raM«ed 
theawnwitfiontbieiiUngthegndn:  shethctt' 
said  to  the  mne.  This  bran  wiU  bo  i 
able   to  the    goMniiks    to    di 
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Jewdlciy ;  go,  sell  it  to  them,  and  purchase 
with  the  price,  fuel,  an  earthen  boiler,  and 
two  platters.  Whikt  the  old  wotnan  was 
gone  on  this  errand,  the  damsel  brayed  the 
grain  in  a  mortar  of  arjuna  wood,  with  a 
pestle  of  iirAayar  headed  with  iron,  she  then 
winnowed  it  with  the  basket,  and  IniTing  well 
washed  it,  set  it.  to  boil  in  five,  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  worshipping  the  (chimney  «• 
she  placed  the  boiler.  WhiD  the  rice  waa 
awollen  up  properly,  she  took  the  boiler  from 
thefircy  and  separated  the  scum,  then  replac 
lag  it,  kept  stirring-it  tiU  it  was  quite  boiled  ; 
after  which,  slie  i^ed  the  boiler  with  th« 
mouth  downvards,  and  extinguishing  the  fim 
with  the  cold  water,  nent  the  old  woman  to 
dispose  of  the  coals  which  were  unoonsumed  j 
wiUi  the  price  procured  for  them,  buying 
Tcgetables,  ghee,. curds,  oil,  myrobalans,  and 
tamarinds:  these  she  seasJjncd  with  condi-* 
mcQta:  she  tHcn  placed  the  scum  of  th» 
rice-water  in  a  new  saucer,  and  cooling  it 
with  a  fim  added  to.  it  perfumea,  evaporated 
on  the  ooals  s  she  then  peeled  the  myrobalan, 
and  added  to  it  lotui  perfiimc,  when  she 
directed  her  nurse  to  desiie  Sakti  Kvmmru  to 
hache.  When  he  was  bathed,  and  had 
rubbed  himself  with  oil  and  myrobalan  ;  ahe 
laid  a  plank  on  a  part  of  the  floor  veU-swept 
and  levelled,  on  which  he  sat  downt  she 
thenplacedbeforehim  ona  well  trimmed  plain«< 
tain  feai^  two  platters.  Having  given  him  some 
water  to  drink,  she  served  him  with  two 
qpoQoittla  of  rice,  to  which  she  added  ghee, 
and  sauce ;  the  rest  of  the  rice  he  ate  with 
apices,  curds,  butter,  milk,  and  rice. gruel; 
she  finallr  brought  him  water  to  drink  puns, 
OQol,  and  fragrant,  in  a  new  jug,  perfamed 
with  agoUoehuou  The  o]4  woman  then  r».. 
moved  the  fragments,  and  cleansing  the 
ground  with  fresh  cow.dung,  spread  her  gar*^ 
mei\t  upon  it,  on  which  he  went  to  sleep. 
When  ha  awoke  he  ezpeessed  his  satisfaction, 
and  being  contented  to  seek  no  frirtlur,  ha 
married  Uie  damsel,  and  took  her  along  with. 
hhoy  when  she  found  herself  unexpectedly  a 
woman  of  weslth  and  consequence :  she  ne- 
verthelcsa  continued  to  worship  her  husband. 
af  a  god ;  to  pay  the  most  assiduous  attention^ 
to  his  household  affiura;  snd  to  superio^nd 
the  regulatbn  of  her  family :  in  this  way, 
slift  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  her 
apouse,  whf>,  leaving  all  his  domestic  concerns 
to  her  care,  tasted  In  his  corporal  Ibrm  the 
joys  of  Paradise* 


whose  education  has  been  such  as  to  reader 
their  success  any  thing  short  ot  a  miracle. 
Verydifierent  has  been  the  case  in  India, 
with  Mr.  Asaistant-Surgeon  Ridmiond,  of 
His  Majesty's  4th  Light  Dragoons,  who  has 
for  some  years  held  tlie  situation  of  oculist  tn 
tha  subordinate  stadon  ef  the  Bombay  restb 
dency.  The  couching-needle  used  by  that 
gentleman  is  extremely  delicate  and  spear- 
pointed,  and  the  handle  not  quite  an  inch 
long.  The  socoesa  nf  his  practice  is  sur. 
paiaing,  his  £siliiree  not  exceeding  one  in 
twenty.  The  patienta  who,  before  Uie  opena. 
tkm,  oould  only  distinguish  day  from  night4 
oould,  after  it,  clearly  and  distinctly  point 
out  the  figures  on  thelaoe  ofa  watch,  uiikh^ 
considering  the  advanced  age  many  of  tbeaa 
had  attained,  w«a  as  much  as  could  reasoau 
ably  be  expected  from  them*  Mr.  R.  dis* 
penses  with  all  the  usual  prepaitetkms  r»* 
commended  by  angers,  and  which  are  cer-r 
tainly  calculated  to  escite  alarm  in  the  mindr 
of  the  patient:  he  thinks  not  of  cludn, 
stools,  pillows,  speenhims,  ftc ;   but,  with 


his  native  assistant  to  raise  the  upper  tjem 
lids,  Uie  patient  is  seated  on  the  floor  of  dm 
room,  or,  provided  theva  be  ]i§^  sufficient,' 
wherever  by  aaodent  he  may  be  standing* 
Soneilung  is  given  te  him  to  hold,  with  the 
view  of  diverting  his  attention;  when,  kneel* 
ing,  Mr.  tL  introduces  the  needle^  andt 
quickly  removes  the  lena  and  its  oap8ttle> 
from  the  axis  of  vision*  In  this  position, 
and  without  any  support,  he  operates,  if  ae-* 
cesaary,  on  both  eyes,  and  uses  his  right  andr 
left  hand  with,  equal  steadiness  and  dexte«' 
rity»  In  this,  way  he  has  restored  more  than 
2,000  blind  to  sight,  and  examined  more< 
than  aoOO  caaea  of  cataract.  Oreat  expe.^ 
rience  has  tau^^t  him  that  that  operation- 
wiil  be  the  most  successful  which  disturlm'' 
the  eye  least,  is  performed  with  the  greatest' 
facility,  and  is  attended  with  the  smallest  de.  * 
gree  of  pain,  and  that  is  least  likdy  to  en- 
dte  sulMsquent  inflammation*  Couohing, 
Mr.  R.  observes,  is  as  easily  performed  as 
Uood-lctting  ;  and,  when  skiUuUy  diHie,  oc* 
casuma  so  little  pain,  that  the  patient  is  olien 
net  sensibls  that  an  instrument  has  been 
introduced  into  the  eye.  Secondary  catft^ 
ract  is  always  the  ftAilt  of  the  operator* 


COUCHING  FOR  CATARACT. 


A  ttKSAT  deal  Is  said  hi  this  country  about 
tile  operation  for  removing  catarnet,  which  in 
rnraented  by  those  who  practise  it  as  a  sort 
OK  mysMTf,  whish  bat  ft  w  can  exercise.  This 
may  bn  true,  so  flff  as  the  English  oculists 
mm  MKflmed,  but  ftw  of  them  betog  ni«n 


EPIGRAM. 

BT  a.  T.  OOLBRXDOB. 

SLT  Belsebab  took  all  occasions 

To  try  Job's  comtancy ,  and  patience. 

He  to<^  his  boamir,  (uok  his  health ; 

He  took  his  cUildrsn,  took  his  weilth. 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows— 

But  ciiDoiag  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 
And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 
Had  pfS-detemiiBed  to  restore 
7»»AM  all  he  had  before ; 
His  servants,  horMt,  oxen,  cows— 
Short-sigfated  devil,  not  to  Uke  his  spouse  ! 
Kefftaki 
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Speech  of  an  Indian  CMef  in  reply  to  a 
Chrislian  Mistumary. — Friend  and  brother ; 
It  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  tliat  we 
should  meet  toget)ier  this  day.  He  orders  all 
things,  and  hiM  given  us  a  fine  day  for  our 
eouncil.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from 
befhre  the  san,  and  caused  It  to  shine  with 
brightness  upon  us.  Our  eyes  are  opened 
that  we  may  see  clearly;  our  ears  are  un- 
stopped, that  we  may  have  been  able  to  hear 
distinctly  the  words  you  have  spoken.  For  aU 
these  fkvoors  we  thank  the  Qreat  Spirit,  and 
him  only.  Brother — Listen  to  what  we  say. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  owned 
this  great  island.  Their  seats  extended  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Ghreat 
Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians. 
He  had  created  the  buffiilo,  deer,  and  other 
animals,  for  food.  He  had  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver.  Their  skins  served  us  for 
clothing.  He  had  scattered  them  over  the 
earth,  and  taught  us  how  to  uke  them.  He 
had  caused  the  earth  to  produce  com  for 
bread*  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red 
ehildren,  because  he  loved  them.  But  an 
evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your  fbrefathers 
crossed  the  great  water,  and  landed  on  this 
island.  Thdr  numbers  were  smalL  They 
found  friends,  and  not  enemies.  They  told 
us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country  for 
itear  of  wicked  men,  and  had  come  here  to 
enjoy  their  religion*  They  asked  for  a  small 
seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  and  granted 
their  request ;  and  they  sat  down  among  us. 
We  gave  them  com  and  meat ;  they  gave  us 
poison  in  return.  The  white  people  had  now 
found  our  country.  Tidings  were  earned 
back,  and  more  caibe  among  us.  Yet  we 
did  not  fear  them.  We  took  them  to  be 
friends.  They  called  us  brothers.  We  be- 
lieved  them,  and  gave  them  » larger  seat. 
At  length,  their  numbers  had  greatly  in- 
creased. They  wanted  more  land.  They 
wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were  opened, 
and  our  minds  became  uneasy.    Wars  took 

f'lace.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
ndians,  and  many  of  our  people  were  de- 
stroyed. They  also  brought  strong  liquor 
»mong  us.  It  was  strong  and  powerful,  and 
has  slain  thousands.  Brother — Our  seats 
were  once  large,  and  yours  were  small.  You 
have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have 
scarcdy  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets. 
You  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satis- 
fied ;  you  want  to  force  your  religion  among 
us.  Brother — Continue  to  listen.  You  say 
that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  wor- 
ship the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion 
which  you  white  people' teach,  we  shall  be 


unhappy  hereafter.  You  say  that  yoa  an^ 
right,  and  we  are  lost.  How  do  we  know 
this  to  be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your 
religion  is  written  in  a  book.  If  it  was  in.* 
tended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the 
Great  Spirit  given  td  us,  and  not  only  tt>  us, 
but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers,  the 
knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the  means  of 
understanding  it  rightly?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  iL  How  shall  we 
know  when  to  believe,  being  so  often  de^ 
ceived  by  the  white  people  ?  Brother^  YoU 
say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve 
the  Great  Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  rdigion, 
why  do  you  white  people  dillttt  so  much  about 
it  ?  Why  not  all  agreed,  as  you  can  ail  read 
the  book  ?  Brother— We  do  not  understand 
these  things.  We  are  told  that  your  religion 
was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been 
handed  down  fWmi  father  to  son.  We  also 
have  a  rdigion  which  was  given  to  ourfofe<*> 
fathers,  and  was  handed  down  to  their  chil- 
dren. We  worship  in  that  way.  It  teaches 
us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favours  we  re^ 
odve ;  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  united. 
We  never  quarrel  about  religion.  Brother—- 
The  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all,  but  he  ha» 
made  a  great  difference  between  his  white  and 
red  children.  He  has  given  us  difii;rentcom» 
plezions  and  different  customs.  To  you  he 
has  given  the  arts.  To  these  he  baa  cot 
opened  our  eyes.  We  know  these  diings  to 
be  true.  Since  he  has  made  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  us  in  other  things,  why  maj 
we  not  conclude  diat  he  has  given  us  a  dli- 
ferent  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ?  The  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  be  knowe 
what  is  best  for  his  children.  We  are  satis-- 
fied.  Brother— We  do  not  wish  to  destroy 
your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you.  We  only 
wish  to  enjoy  our  own.  Brother— We  arc 
told  that  you  have -been  preaching  to  the 
white  people  in  this  place.  These  people  are 
our  neighbours.  We  .are  aoquafasted  with 
them.  We  win  wait  a  little  while,  and  see 
what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 
If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them 
honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat  Indians, 
we  will  then  consider  again  qf  what  you  have, 
said.  Brother— You  have  now  heard  our 
answer  to  your  talk.  This  is  all  we  have  to 
say  at  present.  As  we  are  goings  to  part,  we 
will  come  and  take  you  by  the  hand,  and 
hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on 
your  journey,  and  return  yoir  safe  to  your 
friends. — Amer,  Common^plaoe  Book* 

Sleep^—Qomg  to  bed  early  has  been  eulo- 
gised neariy  as  much  as  rising  betimoB-  We 
have  all  been  accustomed  to  hear,  '^  that  one 
bourns  sleep  before  ten  or  eleven,  is  worth  all. 
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the  rest  after.'*  Now  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
this.  I  ouinot  discoTer  what  peculiar  virtue 
there  can  be  in  sleeping  before  midnight, 
otherwise  than  the  sooner  to  bed,  the  earlier 
one  could  rise.  But,  for  my  part,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  aix  hours'  skep  are  quite  enough, 
father  too  much,  for  any  healthy  person; 
and  therefore  these  who  do  not  remain  long 
awske,  on  going  to  rest  at  twelve,  might  get 
up  at  six  abundantly  refreshed.  Too  much 
sleep  is  more  hostile  to  longevity  tlian  too 
little.  8ome  over  anxious  persons,  who  can 
live  as  they  choose,  trouble  themselves  a  good 
deil  about  the  proper  time  for  breakfast. 
Were  my  opinion  required,  I  should  say  in 
two  hours  after  rising.  But  the  most  un- 
erring,  and  wholesome  guide  is,  when  one 
feels  a  sharp  inclination  for  eating.  If  break, 
fast  be  postponed,  this  nipping  appetite  wUl 
weaken,  and  one  should  always  take  advantage 
of  a  keen  stomach.— i/^oftA  Exemplified. 

'Method  of  preventing  Milk  from  turning 
*tyur, — Put  a  spoonful  of  wild  horse-radish 
into  a  dish  of  milk ;  the  milk  may  then  be 
preserved  sweet,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in 
a  cellar,  for  several  days,  whilst  such  as  has 
not  been  so  guarded  will  become  sour. — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^  ^c. 

Chinese  Geography TiU  very  lately,  the 

Chinese,  in  their  maps  of  the  earth,  3et  down 
tlie  CelesUal  Empire  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
square,  and  dotted  round  it  the  other  king. 
doms  of  the  world,  supposed  to  be  seventy- 
two  in  number,  assigning  to  the  latter  ridi- 
culous or  contemptuous  names.  One  of 
these,  for  example,  was  Siao-gin-quc,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Dwarfs,  whose  ii^bitants  they 
imagined  to  be  bo  small  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  tying  themselves  together  in 
buDch>;s,  to  prevent  theu:  being  carried  away 
by  the  kites.  Jn  1608,  the  Viceroy  of  Can- 
ton,^ in  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  on  the 
su^ect  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy,  says, 
**  We  find  yerj  plainly  that  Europe  is  only 
two  little  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.*' 
With  such  ideas  of  other  nations,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  consider  the  em- 
bassies  and  presents  sent  to  them  as  marks 
of  submission,  and  hasten  to  write  down  the 
donors  in  their  maps,  as  tributaries  of  the 
Chinese  Emp^e. 

Hindu  SculptHre,^A  writer  in  the  Ma^ 
drat  GaaeUe^  gives  the  following  particulars 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  Hindu  sculptora: — 

In  a  late  conversation  with  a  Hindu  sta* 
taary,  I  was  informed,  that  the  proportions 
of  the  human  form,  as  exhibited  in  all  Indian 
sculptures,  are  derived  from  an  ingenious 
rule  Jaid  down  in  the  JSilpi  StuivA,  or  Prin- 
dplea  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  is  an  ancient 
Sansorit  work.  I  have  oompazod  these  pro* 
poftiona  with  those  of  some  celebrated  ancient 
sUtues,  as  given  in  the  Encyc  Brit,  and 
find  the  rule  surprisingly  paralleL  Their 
proportions  correspond  very  nearly  to  those 
of  the  Apollo  Bcfvedtte,  theGrecian  Shep. 


herdcss,  the  Antloous,  and  some  other  stand- 
ard works  of  Greek  sculpture. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the 
Indian  artists: — The  face  nearly  round  ;  the 
width  of  the  breast  to  equal  two  faces ;  and 
a]so  that  of  the  loins ;  the  waist  one  face,  &c. 
The  same  proportions  are  used  in  statues  of 
either  sex ;  but  the  arms  are  always  (accord- 
ing to  European  ideas)  made  disproportion- 
ately  long. — Aaiatio  Journal, 

Omvertakty  of  Tajfation.^^T axes  upon 
every  article  whidi  enters  into  the  mouth  or 
covers  the  back  or  is  placed  under  the  foot; 
taxes  upon  every  thing  which  is  pleasant  to 
hear,  see,  feel,  smell,  and  taste ;  taxes  upon 
warmth,  light,  and  locomotion;  taxes  on. 
every  thing  on  earth  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  on  every  thing  that  comes  from 
abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home ;  taxes  on  the 
raw  material;  taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that 
is  added  to  it  by  the  indust^  of  man ;  taxes 
on  the  sauce  that  pampers  the  rich  man*8  ap- 
petite, and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to 
health;  on  tlie  ermine  that  decorates  the 
judge  and  the  rope  that  hangs  the  criminal ; 
on  the  poor  man's  salt,  the  rich  man*s  spice  ; 
on  the  brass  naiU  of  the  coifin  and  the  ri- 
bands of  the  bride ;  at  bed  or  board,  cou" 
chant  or  levant^  we  must  pay.  The  school- 
boy whips  his  taxed  top,  the  beardless  youth 
manages  his  uxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle 
on  a  taxed  road;  the  dying  Englishman, 
pouring  his  medicine  which  has  paid  seven 
per  cent,  into  a  spoon  which  has  paid  fifteen 
per  cent^  flings  himself  back  on  his  chinu  bed 
which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent,  makes 
his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp,  and  expires 
in  the  arms  of  an  apotheoiry  who  has  paid 
a  license  of  100/.  for  the  privilege  of  putting 
him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then 
taxed  immediately,  from  two  to  ten  per  cent 
Besides  the  probate  of  his  will,  large  fees  are 
demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chan- 
cd ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  taxed  marble,  and  he  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers — to  be  taxed  no  more. 

Almanacs, — The  stamp  duty  upon  alma- 
nacs for  1828»  amounts  to  the  sum  of  :i0,l06/. 
3s.  9d,  which,  at  Is.  3</.  each,  exhibits  a 
circulation  of  461,593/. 

Gravel  Walks. — The  following  cheap  im- 
provement is  recommended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  walks  in  gardens,  lawns,  &c.  uniting 
the  advantages  of  great  hardness,  durability, 
and  freedom  from  worms  and  insects.  VVlien 
a  new  walk  is  made,  or  an  old  one  reformed, 
take  the  necessary  quantity  of  road  scraping 
previously  dried  in  the  air,  imd  reduced  as 
fine  as  possible,  mix  with  the  heap  enoush 
of  coal-tar  friym  a  gas-work,  so  that  the 
whole  shall  be  sufficiently  saturated,  and  then 
add  a  quantity  of  gravel.  With  this  lay  ra-  • 
ther  a  wick  stratum  as  a  foundation,  and  then 
cover  it  with  m  thin  coating  of  gravel.  In  a 
short  time  the  walk  will  be  as  hard  as  a  rock, 
not  affected  by  wet  or  disfigured  by  worms* 
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-  Puri/heHon  from  Shi  hff  Squees^nff*-- 
Multitudes  of  pilgriins  annually  visit  Mala- 
bar Point,  near  Bombay,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  squeeaing  themselves  through  a  nar- 
row  deft  in  the  rock,  apparently  not  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  body  of  a  child,  as  a 
sure  way  of  squeezing  out  their  sins ! — Gra' 
hornet  Journal, 

'  The  Jftcuiaior  Fish  of  Javtu-'—An  ac- 
count is  given,  in  the  last  number  of  the  £din. 
burgh  Journal,  of  these  extraordinary  animals, 
by  a  gentleman  who  found  them  in  the 
possession  of  a  Javanese  diief.  The  fish 
Were  placed  in  a  small  circular  pond,  from 
the  centre  of  which  projected  a  pole  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  top  of  this 
pole  were  inserted  small  pieces  of  wood, 
sharp-pointed,  on  each  of  which  were  placed 
insects  of  the  beetle  tribe.  When  all  had 
become  tranquil  after  the  placing  of  the 
beetles  'by  the  slaves,  the  fish  came  out  of 
their  hol«,  and  swam  round  about  the  pond. 
One  of  them  came  to  the  surflioe  of  the  wa- 
ter, rested  there,  and,  after  steadily  fixing  his 
eyes  for  some  time  on  an  insect,  it  dischivged 
ftom  its  mouth  a  small  quantity  of  watery 
fluid,  with  such  force  and  precision  of  aim, 
as  to  force  it  off  the  twig  into  the  water,  and 
in  an  instant  swallowed  it.  After  this,  an- 
other fish  came,  and  performed  a  similar 
feat,  and  was  followed  by  the  others,  till 
they  had  seized  all  the  insects.  He  observed, 
that  if  a  fish  fiuled  in  bringing  down  its  prey 
at  the  first  shot,  it  swam  round  the  pond  till 
it  came  oppoUte  the  same  object,  and  fired 
again.  In  one  instance,  he  remarked  one  of 
the  animals  return  three  times  to  the  attack 
before  it  secured  its  prey ;  but,  in  general, 
they  seemed  to  be  very  expert  gunners,  bring, 
ing  down  their  prey  at  the  first  discharge. 
This  fish,  in  a  state  of  nature,  frequents 
the  shores  and  sides  of  the  sea  and  riven,  in 
search  of  food.  When  it  spies  a  fiy  set- 
tling on  the  plants  that  grew  in  shallow 
Water,  it  swhns  on  to  the  distance  of  from 
five  or  six  feet  from  them.;  and  then,  with 
sarprising  dexterity,  it  ejects  out  of  its  tubu- 
lar mouth  a  sin^^e  drop  of  water,  wfaidi 
never  fiiila  to  stnke  the  fly  into  the  sea, 
where  it  soon  becomes  its  prey. 

^  Periodical  Editor,— To  know  that  our 
hour  for  toil  is  come,  and  that  we  are  weak 
and  unprepared :  to  feel  that  depression  or 
Isssitude  is  weighing  us  down  when  we  must 
feign  lightness  and  mirth ;  or  to  mock  our 
secret  griefs  with  show  of  others  not  akin, 
must  be  the  fate  of  him  who  labours  in  such' 
a  work.  This  is  not  alL  When  our  work  is 
done,  and  well  done,  the  excitement  which 
the  employment  had  given  us  is  gone,  the 
spirits  sink  down^  and  there  is  a  dreadful 
vokl  in  the  mind.  We  feel  as  powerless  as 
infancy  till  pushed  to  the  exertion  of  our 
powers  affain ;  even  great  success  has  its 
terrors.  We  fear  that  we  shall  never  do  so 
well  again ;  and  know  how  churitriily  the 


world  receives  hiim  us  that  which  wiU'not 
bear  a  comparison  with  what  we  have  given 
Uiem  before.  Yet  these  sufferings  have  their 
rewards.  To  bear  op  against  iU  health  by  a 
sudden  and  strong  effort,  to  shake  off  low 
spirits,  and  drive  away  the  onists  which  lie 
thkk  and  heavy  upon  the  mind,  ^ves  a  ntw 
state  of  being  to  the  soul  cheerful  as  the 
light.  To  sit  at  home  in  oar  easy  chair  and 
send  our  gay  thoughts  abroadt  as  it  were^  on 
wings  to  thousands^~to  imagine  them  laugh* 
ing  over  the  odd  fancies  and  drolleries  which 
hid  made  us  vain  and  happy  in  secret,  mul- 
tiplies and  spreads  our  sympathies  qui^y 
and  happily  through  the  world.  In  this  way* 
too,  we  can  pour  out  before  the  world  thoughts 
which  had  never  been  laid  open  even  to  a 
friend,  and  make  it  feel  our  melancholyi  and 
bear  our  griefs,  while  we  still  ait  in  the 
secret  of  our  souls.  The  heart  tells  its  story 
abroad,  yet  loses  not  its  delicacy ;  it  lays 
itself  bare,  but  is  still  sensitive. — j^mtricoM 
Common  Place  Book^ 

Writing  down  a  Face, — **^  I  once,**  say*  a . 
late  traveller  in  Italy»  "  asked  a  Neapolitan 
fisherman  to  sit  for  me  to  paint  him.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  nature  of 
my  proposition ;  but  after  some  difficulties 
on  ms  side,  and  many  assurances  on  mine 
that  I  would  not  hurt  him,  he  consented,  and 
followed  me.  When  I  had  finished,  his  asto- 
nishment at  beholding  bis  portrait  was  amus- 
ing ;  and,  descending  with  me  to  the  street, 
I  heard  him  exclaim  to  his  comrades,  '  ^t 
Signore  has  written  down  my  face.'  So 
high  is  their  idea  Of  writing,  that  they  can 
imagine  no  superior  or  more  lofty  name,  for 
what  appears  to  them  a  similar  sort  of  con- 
juration.'* 

Vehicular  State.— When  the  Ump  of  life 
is  extinguished,  the  immortal  part,  enclosed 
in  an  invisible  integument,  escapes  to  its 
aCrial  habitation.  Here  communicaCfonwitti 
one  another  is  conducted  either  by  forming 
characters  on  the  exterior  of  the  vehicles,  or 
sending  out  small  partk^s  of  the  fluids, 
which  surround  them,  or  by  a  tfaonsand 
methods  we  have  no  oonceptk>n  of;  and  can 
transport  themselves  fh)m  {dace  to  place  after 
the  manner  of  a  slup.  The  vehicles  having 
been  in  the  body  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  are  stamped  with  the  character  of  the 
person  to  #hom  they  may  have  belonged. 
Thus  we  unknowingly  fit  ourselves  for  im- 
mortality. To  this  opiniooi  I  have  a-  great 
predileetiOD  on  aceount  of  the  numbers  (hat 
pass  without  any  prsparatioD,  which  proves 
the  soul  to  be  formed  previous  to  the  body. 
When  a  vehicle  arrives,  the  oldest  luhriiihiHlii 
ifistmct  the  soul  in  its  new  duties.— TVioier. 

Bi^ml  African  7W/ef.— The  Suksa  of 
Durfoor  is  scried  the  '< Buffalo;"  ^th«  off- 
spring of  a  Bnffido;"  « the  BuU  of  BuUs;** 
*^  the  Elephant  of  superior  strength !!i''— 
Bulletin  dee  Sciencet  Oeog, 
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INVENTION  OF  THE  MARINER'S 
COMPASS. 


Thb  iDteDtion  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  is 
gnenJlj  afttiftuted  «o  Flavio  Qiojtt^  an  in- 
9enious  Italian  mathematician.  He  was 
born  at  PasiUno,.near  Amalfi,  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Naples,  about  the  year  1300.  He  is 
■aid  to  hare  ftrst  discovered  the  dixccti^power 
of  the  magnet,  and  to  have  applied  it  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  uoder  the  form  of  a 
compass,  though  in  a  rude  and  imperfect 
state.  And  to  show. this  instrument  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  a  subject  of  die  king  of 
Naples,  who  at  that  time  was  a  junior 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he 
marked  the  North  point  with  a  Fleur-dsJie. 
As  a  memorial  of  this  discovery,  the  terri. 
lory  of  Principato,  in  which  Gioja  was  bom, 
bews  a  compass  for  its  arms.  Some  authors, 
It  is  true,  ascribe  the  invention  to  the  Chinese; 
and  OUbert,  in  his  book  de  Mofftiete,  affirms 
that  Mareo  Paolo,  a  Venetian,  making  a  jour- 
ney  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with 
him,  in  1260.  What  strengthens  this  conjec- 
ture is,  that  at  first  they  used  the  compass  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese' still  do,  viz. 
letting  It  float  on  a  small  piece  of  cork,  in- 
stead  of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot.  It  is 
added,  that  their  Emperor  Chioingus,  a  cele- 
brated astrologer,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  1120 
years  before  Christ.  But  Ludi  Vertomanua 
affirms,  that  when  he  was  in  the  East  Indies, 
about  the  year  1600,  he  saw  a  pilot  of  a  ship 
direct  his  course  by  a  compass,  fastened  and 
ftamed.  as  those  now  commonly  used.  And 
Barlow,  in  his  book  caUed.  the  Navigator's 
Supply,  anno  1697,  »y>5  thai  in  a  personal 
oonfexeoce  with  two  East  Indians,  they  af. 
firmed,  that  instead  of  our  compass,  they  use 
a  magnetical  needle  of  six  inches,  and  longer, 
upon  a  pin  in  a  dish  of  white  earth  filled 
with  w»ter ;  in  the  bottom  of  which  they  liave 
two  cross  lines  for  the  four  principal  winds, 
the  rest  of  the  divisions  being  left  to  the  skill 
of  their  pilots.  Also  in  the  same  liook,  he  says 
that  the  Portuguese,  in  their  first  discovery  of 
the  East  Indies,  got  a  pilot  of  Mahinde,  who 
brought  them  hem  thence  in  thirty-three 
^ys,  within  sight  of  Calicut.  But  Fan- 
chette  rdales  some  verses  of  Ouyot  de  Pio- 
veoee,  who  lived  in  France,  about  the  year 
IflOO,  whidi  sesms  to  make  mention  of  the 
eompaas  uoder  the  name  of  marineUe^  or 
mmkwf'g  stone  ;  which  shows  it  was  used  in 
FkaDee^near  one  hundred  years  before  either 
tbe  Malphite  or  Venetian  one.  The  French 
even  lay  claim  to  the  inventioD,  ftom  the 
Flewmde^Ue  with  which  moat  people  dis- 
tiDgoish  the  north  point  of  the  card.  With 
as  much  reason  Dr.  Wallis  ascribes  it  to  the 
Enf^iah,  ftoai  its  name  eompan^  by  which 
name  most  nations  call  it,  and  which,  he 
observes,  is  used  in  many  parts  of  England  to 
Vol.  I.  2  I 
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signify  a  chrde.  But  the  gieatcst  number' 
of  competent  inquirers  have  concurred  in 
attributiiig  thia  invaluable  discovery  to 
Gioja. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS.* 
CHAPTER  1. 

IKTBODUCTION. 

From  the  long  array  of  lexicographical 
works,  placed  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  it  must 
not  be  imagined,  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate,  and  necessarily  dry  and 
tedious  analysis  of  the  etymological  portion  of 
their  contenu ;  valuable  as  such  an  analysis 
would  in  some  respects  unquestionably  be. 
Etymological  researches,  have,  indeed,  hem 
too  much  neglected ;  and  this  has  chiefly  hap- 
pened, from  the  prevalent  but  erroneous  ide»i 
of  the  uncertainty  which  must  ever  attend 
them.  To  the  authors  of  the  works  of  this 
description  before  us,  we  are  indebted  ibr 
many  important  facta,  adapted  for  supplying 

*  1.— Tbe  Perennial  .Calendar  end  Compenion 
to  the  Almanac,  illustratinf  tbe  events  of  every  day 
in  the  year,  as  connected  with  History,  Gbronotoffy, 
Dotany,  Natural  Hiatory,  AKtronomy,  Frpular 
Cuaiomi  and  Anliquitiea,  with  useful  rulen  of 
Health;  Observations  on  tbe  Weather;  Expla- 
nation* of  the  Fastii  and  Festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  other  miKcell.ineous  useful  InforniBtion,  cora- 
piled  from  Scientific  Authorities,  as  well  as  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  several  distinguished  p«>rsons.  and 
revised  and  edited  by  T.  Foster,  M.  B.,  F.  L.  8  ,  M. 
A.  S.,  M.  M  R ,  ttc.  o/CorpuM  Chritti  ColUge^  Cam- 
bfidgg. 

2  — Ancient  Mysteries  described,  especinllv  the  En- 
p^ltsh  Miracle  flays,  founded  on  A|>ucryphalNew  Tea- 
tainent  Story,  extant  amonfr  tbe  anpiibiished  manu- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum ;  inciudiufr  Notices 
of  Ecclcsiai»tiial  Shows;  the  Festivals  of  Fools  and 
Asses;  the  Euf^lish  BoyBinhop;  1  be  Descent  into 
Hell;  the  Lord  Mavor*i  Show;  the  GuiMhall 
Giants;  ChristmiB  Carols,  8cc.  Hy  William  Hooe. 
.  3. — Supplement  to  the  Etymological  Dictionaiy 
of  the  Scottish  Lanj^uni^e.  illustratin;^  the  wurds,  in 
their  different  significations,  bv  examples  from  An- 
cient and  Modern  Writers:  snowing  their  affinity 
to  those  of  other  Languages,  a:id  especially  tbe 
Northern ;  explaining^  many  terms,  which  though 
now  obsolete  in  England,  were  formerly  common  to 
both  countries;  and  elucidating  National  Rite«, 
Customs,  and  Institutions,  in  their  analogy  to  thcMM 
of  other  nations.  By  John  Jamie«on,  D.  D.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Sec.  &c 

4. — A  (Glossary  of  North  OMintry  Words  in  use; 
from  an  original  manuscript,  in  the  library  of  John 
George  Lambton,  Enq.  M.  V.  with  cousideiahle  ad- 
ditions. By  John  Troiter  Brockect,  F.  S.  A  London 
and  Netccattle. 

5.— Hone  Momenta  Cravenv,  or  the  Craven  Dis- 
lect,  exempli&cd  in  two  Dialogues  between  Farmer 
Giles  and  hij  neighbour  Bridjget;  to  which  is  an- 
nexed a  copious  Glossary     By  a  native  of  Craven, 

6.— Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  of  tb« 
West  of  England,  particularly  Somersetshire,  with 
a  Glossary  ot  words  now  in  use  th^re :  and  Poems 
and  other  pieces,  exemplifying  tbe  dialect.  By 
James  Jeunmg«,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Mains 
poliUn  Literary  Institotion,  XomCm. 
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a  chum,  which  has  'existed  in  the  history  of 
mtLuy  literary  and  Archaiological  points.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  Dictionary  qf  the 
Scottish  Language  of  Dr.  Jamieson.  With- 
out such  a  key,  many  ancient  British  MSS. 
are  totally  useless,  and  many  of  the  old  Acts 
pf  Parliament,  of  the  works  written  at  an  im- 
portant period  of  British  History,  and  which 
record  the  valiant  deeds-delineate  the  man- 
ners, or  exhibit  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
periods  of  their  production,  would  excite  hut 
little  interest  in  our  time,  because  they  would 
be  in  a  great  measure  uninteUigible. 

In  siu:h  a  •work,  too,  many  ancient  cus- 
toms, popular  superstitions,  &&,  otherwise 
unknown  or  involved  in  obscurity,  are  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  under  the  words 
which  refer  to  them ;  and,  as  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  manners  removes  the  obscurity  of 
language,  reciprocally  ancient  language  often 
aiTords  tlie  best  elucidation  of  manners.  Thus 
the  lexicographer,  ^'  tliat  harmless  drudge,** 
AS  Johnson,  himself  one  of  the  craft,  has  de- 
tignatcd  him,  *'^  that  busies  himself  in  tracing 
the  original,  and  detailing  the  signification  of 
words,**  is  of  necessity  an  historian ~and 
Etymology  becomes  JIi»tory. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  clutracter  of  the  vari- 
ous provincial  dialects  existing  in  Great 
Britain,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  inl- 
pOTtant  illustrations  which  the  history  of  our 
hmguage  is  capable  of  receiving  from  them. 
These  provincial  or  local  words  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  three  great  divisions ; 
the  Jirtty  comprising  the  words,  Saxon, 
Danish,  &.c  which  may  have  become  ob- 
solete, partly,  from  the  introduction,  ftom 
time  to  time,  of  terms  considered  more 
fashionable — ^partly  from  disuse,  and  which 
are  consequently  retained,  only,  or  chiefly, 
in  counties  remote  from  the  capital,  where 
modem  refinements  do  not  easily  find  their 
way,  or  are  not  readily  adopted — ^instances  of 
these  we  have  in  the  northern  words — ar 
(Dan.  ar)  a  mark  or  scar— «/t^  (Sax.) 
strong,  hard. — Smiddy^  or  Smithy^  (Sax. 
9miththa)  a  blacksmith's  shop. — Prin  (Dan. 
ftreeti)  a  pin,  &c  Ac. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  authors  of 
the  provincial  Glossaries  before  us,  are  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  all,  but  especially 
of  tlic  philologist  and  the  antiquary,  for 
preserving  many  ancient  and  emphatic  terms, 
in  danger  of  total  extermination. 

I^t  us  take  u<  an  example  of  variation 
from  the  correct  English,  the  specimen,  as 
given  in  the  preface  of  the  Hora  momenta 
Cravenof,  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
without«the  aid  of  a  glossary,  it  would  be  un- 
intelligible  to  all,  except  to  a  native  of  the 
West  Hiding,  or  of  some  part  of  Yorkshire ; 
the  mere  inversions  of  sound,  and  difTerences 
of  pronunciation,  would  of  course  be  compre- 
hended. 

"  To  *Cb  CoDocr  o*  my  Book. 


««  An  Chit  Ifle  (Httk)  book^l  gl'  die  otmf 
plezer  cfter  a  hard  day*t  wark,  I  sail  be  feaful 
fain  on't.  Bud  sud  onny  outeumlina, 
(Oenn.  Ankommiinff^  a  stranger),  ivver  awn 
(vitit)  •  this  oufaide  staany  plat,  it  may  happen 
gee*em  some  inaeet  into  awyer  plidn  mack 
o*talk ;  at  they  may  lam,  aa  awyer  disooweiae 
hez  a  meanin  in*t  aa  wed  aa  theirs  ;  at  diey 
mayn't  snert  an  titter  ftaughj  at  hua,  <gin 
(ae  if  J  we  wor  haof  locktons,  C$J  but  may 
undercumstand,  and  be  insensed  by  this  book, 
lile  aa  it  is,  at  ya  talk's  equal  to  another, 
■eeabetide  it  ezplafaia  yan's  thontes.  Sod 
t'lads  o*Craven  yunce  git  a  gliff  (glimpee) 
o'what  a  seet  o*  words  I*ve  coud  togither 
{eoUeeted)  it  11  happen  mack'em  nut  so  Keen, 
at  iv*ry  like,  o*luggin  into  th*  country  a> 
pareel  of  outlandish  words,  er  seen  shammM 
o*  talking  their  awn.  For,  o*lat  yeam,  youne 
fbak  are  grown  seea  maachy  (protid,  7Viil.> 
an  see  fseafully  geen  to  knackin  {epeaking 
ajff^ctediy^)  at  their  parents  er  ill  set  to  knaw 
what  their  liams  (Moes.  bam^  a  diild,)  er 
javverin  about."— P.  v. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  laagnage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  England,  in  ita 
pnrityf  for,  although  the  dialects  of  Nor- 
^lumberland,  Cumberiand,  Westmoreiand, 
and  Lancashire,  vary,  fai  some  respects, 
from  it  and  ftom  each  other,  we  nmy  place  it 
anti^eticany  with  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Jennings's  ^^  Speeimens  if  the  WeH  of 
England  Dialects^**  which  is  scarcely  less 
discrepant  ftom  oorreet  English,  than  the 
passage  we  have  already  cited.  It  is  ftoflh  a 
piece  entitled  *•*  Mary  Hameey^  a  Monologve 
to  er  Seholards ;"  the  subject,  however,  is  of 
little  importance ;  and,  if  it  were,  Mr.  Jen* 
nings  has  not  afforded  us  much  choice. 

Now  MisB  fFAi/tn,  the  dunces  be  a  gwoB, 
let  I  hire  how  pirty  you  can  read.  I  lUwaya 
sed  that  Pison  Tuttle's  grandftter  ood  lom  er 
book  w^.  Now,  Jlftss,  what  ha  ye  a  got 
there  ?  Valentine  an  Orton.  A  pirty  story, 
bit  I  be  afeard  there  *s  naw  moril  to  it  What 
be  All  tha  tuthermy  (other)  books  you  a  got 
by  ver  good-hussey  (ihreadoase)  there  in  tha 
basket  ?  Gee*s-see.*em,  (let  me  eee  them)  nif 
3rou  please,  Mies  Pel/y.~Tha  Zeven  Cham* 
pions— Goody  Two  Shoee-^^Paweme  oor  In^ 
fatU  ilffiufx.— Theasamv  here  be  by  vur  tl»> 
besL — There  is  a  moril  to  mooSst  o'm ;  an 
thk  be  fnrty  besides  —Now,  il/tM,  plcMe  ta 
read  thic.  Tha  Notorioue  GtuOon—Pal 
Came  !  turn  tha  glass  !  dwont  ye  see  tha 
zond  {sand)  is  all  himd  (run)  out ; — ^you*]! 
stA  in  school  tha  longer  vor*t  nif  you  dwon*t 
mine  it — Now,  All  o'  ye  be  quiet  to  hire  Mist 
Whitin  read.^There  now,  what  d*ye  sA  to. 
jttch  radin  as  that  ?~There,  d'  ye  hire*  Met 
Came!  she  d won't  drean  (drawl)— hmn^ 
hum^  kiim,—!  shood  like  ta  hire  er  vessy 
(read  verses)  wi*  sum  o*  ye;  bit  your  had 
mdin  ood  spwile  her  good,**'^( Jenmngsy 
p.  18G.J 
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ThtJMtailditUMof  pmrlndcUiiii*, 
tfbia  of  wwdi  derived  diiecUy  iiom  \ 
foreign  langnage,  u  fiom  the  Latm,  French, 
OcimMi,  &.C. ;  but  ao  coitupted  by  pauing 
thnro^  the  mouUis  of  the  iUitente,  m  to 
liave  their  origin  ecwcely  reoognizable.  The 
ufaove  quotations  have  afforded  examples  of 
thia  character  t  and  the  following  are  addi- 
tional. BrowrUeemert^tk  word  used  In  the 
North  of  England^  and  sigoifying  ripe,  biown, 
Duta,  from  the  French  brum^  brown,  and 
iMiiNMV,  ripe  ones ;— Hhe  Jaekalegt^  a  large 
dMped  knife,  coirupted  from  Jacques  de 
Liege^  the  Cutler-^e  word  Miff-rt^^  from 
the  Danish  Ript^rapty  the  dregs  of  the 
peopk^-QwNMftiry,  from  the  French  gu'ep 
dwaif  what  shall  I  say  of  it  ?-~ilo6  Uti/y, 
in  the  wetfeem  eountiy,  oompted  from  Boit 
^rv/e,  burnt  wood,  so  called  by  the  French 
becaose  of  the  quantity  of  burnt  wood  in  the 
neighbourhood :  or  the  sign  of  the  BuU  mtd 
Mcuihy  in  Bull  and  Mouth-street,  London, 
eomipted  from  Boulogne  Mouth,  or  Har- 
bour—and  of  the  Bull  and  Gaie^  corrupted 
from  Boulogne  Gate— or  of  the  Bell  Sayase, 
commonly  represented  by  a  black  man  and  a 
beO,  but  really  corrupted  from  the  French, 
Belle  Sauooffe—thn  beautiful  savage— or  thel 
of  the  Stean  wUh  two  Necke^  intended*  for, 
and  corrupted  from  the  Swan  with  two  Nicks, 
or  Notches,  in  its  bill,  as  marks  by  which  it 
might  be  known ;  or  a  thousand  otlieni,  of 
the  like  nature,  th«t  might  be  enumerated. 

The  third  and  Ust  division  consists  of  mere 
arbitrary  words,  not  accurately  deducible  from 
any  primary  source  or  language,  but  ludi- 
crous  nominations  from  some  apparent  quali- 
ties in  the  object  or  thing,  being  at  first 
scarcely  current  out  of  a  district,  but,  by 
time  and  use,  gradually  extending  themselves, 
such  as,  perhi^,  Bnd^teom— applied  to  a 
waggon  laden  with  frimiture,  which  was 
formerly  given  to  the  bride,  where  the  father 
could  afibrd  it,  when  she  left  his  house^ 
Devil's  dunff,  tot  assafcetida,  &c.  &c 

But  the  portion  of  the  works  before  us,  to 
which  we  are  mote  immediately  desirous  of 
drawing  attention,  is  that  which  treats  of 
popular  rites  and  ceremonies;  on  which 
points,  each  of  them  affords  us  some  in- 
formation,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Forster  and 
of  Mr.  Hone,  which,  indeed,  as  their  titles 
import,  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
sudi  inquiries.  From  the  unconnected  and 
oonsequently  unsatisfru^ory  manner  in  which 
the  former  of  these  is  thrown  together,  the 
fiuts  are  frequently  so  vsguelv  detailed,  as  to 
be  unavailable ;  whilst  the  Utter  comprises 
only  a  few  subjects,  and  these  perhaps  of  in- 
fMor  interest  to  the  general  reader ;  these 
deficiencies,  it  will  be  our  endeavour,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  supply ;  and,  by  pursu- 
ing the  order  adopted  by  Dr.  Forster,  in  the 
Perennial  Calendar^  and  tracing  not  only 
the  observances  of  particular  days  by  the 
Christian  world  to  their  sources,  but  also  the 
popular  superstitions  connected  with  those 


periods— an  investigiition  calculated  to  illus- 
trate our  ancient  poems  and  romances,  and 
to  recal  to  memory  the  narrations  to  which, 
at  different  periods  of  life,  each  of  us  must 
have  occasionally  listened,  either  in  the 
nursery,  or  when  of  larger  growth,  we  trust 
that  an  historical  sketch  may  be  formed, 
which  may  be  deemed  not  uninteresting.  In 
some  instances,  it  wiU  be  remarked,  that  the 
superstitions  are  of  such  remote  antiquity,  as 
to  have  actually  outlived  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  that  gave  them  origin ;  whilst 
others  shed  light  on  ancient  customs,  and 
point  out  the  analogy  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  so  striking,  indeed,  it  will  be 
found,  is  the  coincidence  between  the  man- 
ners  of  our  ancestors,  and  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  some  other  countries,  that,  if  we 
had  no  other  historical  record,  it  would  suf- 
ficiently evidence  the  connexion  which  must 
have  originslly  existed  between  them. 

The  reader  who  has  not  reflected  on  the 
subiect,  will  be  astonished  to  find  so  many 
of  the  festivals  in  the  calendar,  of  ethnic  ori- 
gin ;  but,  on  investigation,  his  astonishment 
will  cease.  At  the  time  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  the  heathens  were  of  course 
d^ighted  with  the  festivals  of  their  gods,  and 
unwilling  to  part  with  those  delights ;  and, 
as  for  the  attainment  of  so  important  an 
object  as  the  supplanting  of  Paganism,  by 
the  religion  of  bur  liord  and  Saviour,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  moment  to  sacrifice  what 
were  esteemed  to  be  minor  points,  Gregory, 
(Thaumaturgus,  Bishop  of  Ncoca^sarea,  who 
died  in  265,)  to  facilitate  their  conversion, 
instituted  annual  festivals  to  the  saints  and 
niartyrs.  Hence  it  happened,  that,  for  ex- 
ploding the  festivals  of  the  heathens,  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  Christians  suc- 
ceeded in  their  room,  as  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  with  joy  and  feasting,  &c.  in  the 
room  of  the  Bacchanalia  and  Saiumalia: 
the  celebration  of  May-day  with  flowers,  in 
the  room  of  the  Floralia ;  and  that  of  the 
festivals  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  divers  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  room 
of  the  solemnities  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun 
into  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in  the  old 
Julian  Calendar. 

The  strong  attachment  of  a  people  to  thehr 
ancient  festivals,  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a 
.sufficient  excuse,  in  most  instances,  for  the 
continuance  of  them,  even  when,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  of  an  ethnic  character :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  ever  be  accounted, 
as  a  general  principle,  a  dangerous  policy 
which  retains  the  superstition,  whilst  it 
merely  changes  the  object  or  the  name. 

Before  referring  to  particular  superstitions, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  belief,  that  some 
human  beings  could  attain  the  power  of  in- 
flicting ills  on  then-  fellow  creatures,  and  of 
controlling  tlie  operations  of  nature,  is  one  of 
.the  highest  antiquity.* 

•  Turner's  History  uf  tU«  Aaglo-Suumt,  iii.  130, 
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THE  NEW  TEAK. 


The  preceding  remarks  will  introduce  as  to 
a  superstition  practised  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  morning  of  the  New  Yeatj 
(January  1).  The  instant  the  clock  has 
struck  the  midnight  hour,  one  of  a  family 
goes  to  the  well  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
carefully  skims  it:  this  they  call  getting 
^*  the  scum  or  ream  (cream)  of  the  weU.*' 

"  Twall  btrock— twaneebonrhisziei  nuie 
An'  liltin,  gaed  and  rate: 
TheJiowe%o'  the  weU  to  oor  houae  gaea, 
An*  I '11  tbe  boniest  lad  g«t** 

This  Jlower  o*  the  well  signifies  the  first 
pailful  of  water,  and  the  girl  who  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  that  prize,  is  supposed  to 
have  more  than  a  double  chance  of  gaining 
the  most  accomplished  young  man  in  the 
parish.  As  they  go  to  the  well  they  chant 
over  the  two  last  of  the  above  lines. 

This  is  an  old  superstition,  and  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  worship  of  wells  by  the 
Picts.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans :  the 
act  of  skimming  water  with  the  hand,  being 
one  of  tlie  rites  necessary  for  successful 
augury.  * 

Many  persons  make  a  point  of  wearing 
new  clothes  on  New  Year's  Bay,  and  esteem 
any  omission  of  this  kind  extremely  unlucky. 
The  salutations  of  this  day  are  of  remote  an. 
tiquity,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  *'  New 
Year*8  Gifts,"*  as  we  shall  find  hereafter. 

The  custom  of  eating  twelfth  cake,  and  es- 
pecially of  drawing  for  king  and  queen,  on 
the  Epiphany,  or  twelfth  day,  or  twelfth  tide, 
or  oti  Chrittmas  day  (January  6),  as  it  is 
variously  termed,  is  antique.  In  the  andent 
Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  an  obser- 
vation on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  the  vigil 
of  the  Epiphany,  "  Kings  created  or  elected 
by  beans ;^^  and  the  sixth  is  called  ^^  Th6 
Festival  of  Kings,"  with  the  additional  re- 
mark, ^*  that  the  ceremony  of  electing  kings 
was  continued  with  feasting  for  many  days.." 
In  the  cities  and  academies  of  Germany,  the 
students  and  citizens  choose  one  of  their 
number  for  king,  providing  a  most  magnifi- 
cent banquet  on  the  occasion.  In  France, 
during  the  ancient  regime,  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers was  chosen  a  king,  and  the  nobles  at- 
tended at  an  entertainment  at  which  be  pre- 
sided ;  and  with  the  French,  Le  Roi  de  la 
Fcve,  still  signifies  a  twelfth-night  king. 

The  above  ceremonies  ore  probably  the  re* 
mains  of  those  for  choosing,among8t  thcGreeks, 
the  ffvfxnoffiapyos  Bao-t\fu(,  Sic,  and  amongst 
the  Romans,  the  Rex  modimperator,  &c  the 
king — whose  business  it  was,  at  feasts,  to  de- 
termine the  laws  of  good  fellowship,  and  to 
observe  whether  every  one  drank  his  propor- 
tion, whence  he  was  alv)  called  o^9otX/«o( — the 
eye.  He  was  commonly  appointed  by  lots, 
occasionally  perhaps  by  beans,  as  was  usual 

•  Ovidfait.  lib.  1.  63— 74. 


among  the  BomaiM,  but  geaenilj  by  the 
dice.  Horace  alludes  to  this  Beat  #Of»oJ^ 
or  Bea  bibendi,  on  difierent  occasions, 

"  Qnem  Venus  arbitrnm 
Dicet  bibendi  1*'  Carm.  lib.  ii.  7. 

*'  To  wbora  shall  beauty's  queen  assign         ^  ' 
To  reign  tbe  monarch  of  our  wine!"     /Wnw£r. 

The  chief  magistrates  were  not  exempted 
from  yielding  obedience,  if  the  lots  gave  an- 
other pre-eminence ;  whence  AgesUaus,  king 
of  Lacednmon,  being  present  at  an  entertain^ 
ment,  was  not  declared  Rex  till  the  lots  had 
fallen  upon  him. 

The  Monday  following  the  twelfth  day  is 
called  Plough  Monday,  in  Great  Britain^ 
from  its  being  about  the  period  at  which  the 
ground  is  b^^  to  be  ploughed  up. 

*'  Plough  Monday  next,  after  that  the  twelfth  tide 

Bids  out  with  the  plouch,  tbe  wont  bnaband  is 
last."  TusMT. 

In  celebratioQ  of  this  agricultural  com. 
mencement,  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
Fool  Plough  goes  about — a  pageant,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  sword  dancers,  drag- 
nng  a  plough,  with  music,  and  one,  some- 
umes  two,  fantastically  clothed:  the  Fool 
being  covered  with  skins,  and  wearing  a 
hairy  cap,  with  the  tail  of  some  animal  h^g- 
ing  from  his  back. — (Forster,  p.  13). 

St.  Agnes*s  Day  (January  2l8t>,  is  fruiu 
ful  in  love  superstitions.  The  following  are 
the  most  common.  On  St.  Agnes*s  night, 
take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one, 
one  after  another,  saying  a  patemqster,  and 
sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will 
dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry.  Old 
Ben,  in  one  of  his  Masques,  refers  to  diis 
superstition. 

"  And  on  sweet  A^es'  ni^ht 
Please  you  with  the  promised  sight, 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers. 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers." 

Another  divinatory  method  employed  by 
love-sick  maidens,  is  to  sleep  in  a  county  in 
which  they  do  not  usually  reside,  where  they 
knit  the  left  leg  garter  round  the  right  leg 
stocking,  leaving  the  other  garter  and  slock- 
ing untouched  ;  they  then  repeat  the  follow- 
ing  lines,  knitting  a  knot  at  c»cfa  comma,     - 

"  This  knot  1  knit, 

To  know  the  thing  1  know  not  yet. 

That  1  may  see. 

The  man  tbut  shall  my  husband  be. 

How  he  g<.e'>  and  «hat  lie  wears. 

And  what  he  dues  ail  the  days." 

The  next  dream,  it  is  believed,  will  reved 
to  the  lady's  gaze  her  fiiture  spouse,  bearing 
a  badge  of  his  occupation.  A  lady  acknow- 
ledged to  Aubrey,  (AISS.)  that  she  had^piae- 
tised  this  incantation,  and  was  favoured  with 
a  vision  about  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 
Being  one  Sunday  at  churdi,  up  popped  a 
young  Oxonian  into  the  pulpit ;  rius  instantly 
cried  out  to  her  sister,  ^^  that  is  the  vary  fiiee 
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of  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dmm  !**  Ofamru 

he  became  her  hutband. 

The  tying  of  amatory  Icnote,  to  unite  the 
belored  person's  affections  with  their  own, 
was  a  common  expedient  amongst  the  Ro- 


**  Nrrte  tribus  nodis  ternot,  Amarylli  colores  * 
Necte,  Amarylli,  modo;    et  Veneris,  die.   Tincala 
'*-'♦-  '  Virg,  Eelog.  viii.  77. 


necte.*' 

•'  Knit  with  three  knoto  the  fillets,  knit  them 

stnlrht. 
And  say ,  these  knots  to  love  I  consecrate.** 

There  is  an  ancient  admonition,  to  note 
down  whether  the  sun  shine  on  St,  VmeeniU 
Day  (January  22d). 

**  Vinceoti  fcsto  si  sol  radiet  aMmor  esto.** 

*'  Remember  on  Bt.  Vincent's  day. 
If  that  the  son  his  beams  display.** 

And  Dr.  Forster  presumes  that  it  may  hav^ 
arisen  from  an  idea  that  the  sun  would  not 
shine  inauspiciouxly  *^  on  that  day  on  which 
the  martf  rdom  of  the  saint  was  so  inhumanly 
finished  by  burning/'  (p.  26).  It  is  proba- 
bly,  however,  connected  wiUi  the  following 
old  prorerb  of  the  vintager. 

*'  A  ]a  f«te  de  Saint  Vincent 
Le  vin  monte  danii  le  sannent ; 
Et  en  Ta  bien  autrement 
Si  il  gele,  U  en  descend." 

The  cowoertion  qf  Si.  Paul  (January 
25th),  has  also,  for  whatever  reason,  been 
reckoned  particularly  ominous,  with  regard 
to  the  future  weather  of  the.  year ;  a  super- 
sCition  which  prevails  in  many  countries. 
The  following  rhymes  seem,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  have  been  familiar  to  alL 

**  CUra  dies  Paali  bona  tempore  denotet  anni, 
Si  fttv-rint  Tenti,  designant  pra-lia  Genti. 
Si  fii«rint  Nebuls,  pereunt,  aiiimalia  qiiaeque 
Si  Nix,  si  Plttvia,  desigiieat  tempora  anJ'* 

'*  If  St  Paurs  day  be  fair  and  cleare 
It  doth  betide  a  bappy  yeare: 
But  if  by  chance  it  then  should  nine, 
It  will  make  dear  al^kiods  of  graine. 
And  if  the  clouds  make  dark  tlie  «kie. 
Then  Neate  and  fowls  thi<i  year  khall  die : 
If  blusterine  winds  do  blow  aJoft. 
Then  wars  shall  trouble  the  realm  fall  ofL" 

From  the  condition  of  the  weather  on 
Candlenuu  Day^  also  (February  2d),  the 
superstitious  agriculturist  has  long  been  ac- 
customed  to  estimate  its  character  for  the 
year.  ^'  There  is  a  general  tradition,'*  says 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *'*'  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope,  that  inferreth  the  ooldnesse  of  succeed- 
ing weather  from  the  shining  of  the  sun  on 
Candlemas  Day,  according  to  the  provincial 
distich." 

*'  Si  sol  spleodescat  Maria  purificaote 

ALijor  ent  glacics  post  festum  quam  fait  ante." 

And  again — 

*«  irCandlemM  Day  lie  fair  and  bright. 
Winter  will  hav«>  another  DigliC  ! 


But  if  Gundlemat  Day  be  cloads  and  rain, 
Wiutrr  is  gone  and  will  not  come  again." 

Candlemas  Day  is  so  called,  ftom  having 
been  formerly  celebrated  with  many  candles, 
wldch,  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and 
blessed,  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
of  driving  away  evil  spirits. 

"  II' hose  caadelle  bumelh  rleere  and  bright,  a 

wouderous  loice  and  might 
Doth  in  these  raodells  lie,  which,  if  at  any  time 

they  lieht. 
They  sure  believe  that  neither  storme  nor  tempest 

dare  abide,  * 

Nor  thunder  in  the  skis  be  heard,  nor  any  divet 

•pide,  • 

Nor  learftill  sprites  that  walk  by  night,  nor  hert  by 

frost  and  baile."* 

These  consecrated  candles  were  even  viewed 
as  useful  to  the  dying.  To  the  question, 
«^  W'^herefore  serveth  holy  candles  ?**  we  find 
this  reply :  ^^  To  light  up  in  thunder,  and  to 
blesse  men  when  they  lye  a  dying."t 

Candlemas  was  the  season  at  which  the 
Febrttay  a  feast  of  purification  and  atone^ 
ment,  was  formerly  held  at  Rome.^  That 
which  was  purified  by  tlie  sacrifice  waa 
called  /ebruatum^  and  the  month  in  which 
the  purification  took  place,  Februarius,  The 
evident  relation  between  the  two  festivals  of 
purification,  is  one  amongst  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  connexion  between  the 
original  Ethnical,  and  subsequent  Christian, 
rites  and  festivals,  as  to  their  periods  of  oc* 
cuirence  and  identity  of  purpose. 

In  years  when  Uie  moveable  feasts  fall 
early,  Shroveiide%  and  Ash  Wednesday^W 
and  dieir  consequent  feasts,  occur  about  this 
period. 

Shrove  Tuuiay  is,  in  many  parts,,  called 
Pancake  Tuesday.  After  the  people  had 
made  the  confession  required  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  ancient  church,  they  were  per- 
mitted  to  indulge  in  festive  amusements, 
though  still  not  allowed  to  partake  of  any 
repasts  beyond  the  usual  substitutes  for  flesh : 
hence  the  custom  of  eating  pancakes  and 
fritters  at  Shrovetide.  By  the  vulgar,  too, 
the  Monday  preceding  is,  especially  in  the 
north  of  England,  oidled  CoUap  Monday^ 
from  the  primitive  custom  of  r^^aling  witli 
eggs,  on  collopsy  or  slices  of  bread,  which 
were  subsequently  changed  to  coUops  of  meat. 
On  Pancake  Tuesday  it  seems  to  have  been 

•  Bamaby  Googe's  Trnnslat.  of  Naogeorg.  f.  47. 

f  Brand's  PopuUr  Auliquities,  1.  41. 

X  **  Febma  Roiuani  disteic  piuiuiua  |»atres. 

Nunc  quoquc  Uaut  veibu  iiUuima  nigna  fidem." 
Or  id  fhstor.  1.  ii.  y.  19. 

)  So  called  from  the  Catholic  custom  of  the  people 
applying  to  the  priests  to  thrivt  them,  or  hear  their 
confessions,  before  entering  on  the  fast  the  following 

I  So  designated  from  the  ancient  custom  of  fasting 
in  sack-dotn  and  ashes.  From  this  period,  i.e.  from 
Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter,  is  the  quadragesimal  fast 
of  Leut,  so  named  from  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  it  falls.  In  the  laws  of  Alfred  it  is  called 
UngtenfoiUen,  or  the  fast  in  spring. 
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Customary  for  boys^  snd  others,  to  to«i  thdr 
own  pancikes. 

*'  It  wan  the  day  whereon  both  rich  and  poore, 
Are  chiefly  feasted  with  the  telf  nrae  dnh, 
When  every  paanch,  till  it  can  hold  nomoie, 
]•  frilter-fiU'a,  at  well  as  heait  cnD  wish: 
And  every  man  and  maide  doe  take  their  tnroe, 
And  tone  their  twncakes  up  for  feare  they  bunie, 
And  all  ihe  kitchen  dotb  with  laugrhtcr  Mtond 
To  aee  the  pancakes  fall  upon  the  ground  "  • 

In  Scotland,  Shrovetide  is  called  Foitran^ 
cvifH  Fatiryngii^Eufffn^  Faaiem$eeny  and 
Fatienseen.  The  Scotch  designation  is  older 
than  the  English ;  for  Shrovetide  and  Shrove 
Tuesday  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo?' 
Saxon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  is  any 
particular  name  for  tliat  day  in  that  Ian- 
guage.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  faetteny  sig- 
nifiM  a  fast  in  general:  but  allied  to  the 
Scotch  term  denoting  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
Oermaas  have  FagStaeht^  or  Fastehbend^ 
literally  signifying  FastfUffhij  or  Fasiaven, 
The  terminations  eve^  or  eeu^  as  in  Chritimas 
Eve^  New  Year*»  Eve^  Fasierrueenj  or  Halm 
laween^  were  first  employed,  because  origin, 
ally  all  feasts  commenced  and  ended  with  the 
evening.  The  day  was  primitively  computed 
in  this  manner.  '^The  evening  and  the 
morning  was  the  first  day,**  and  the  Jews 
still  adhere  to  this  mode  of  computation. 
We  have  a  remnant  of  the  same  ancient  cus- 
tom in  the  words  m^iumj^A/,  and  fortnighi^ 
instead  of  seven,  or  fourteen  days. — (Jamie* 
son.) 

Formerly,  in  Newcastle,  on  those  days  of 
authorised  indulgence,  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Nicholas  was  tolled  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  s  when  the  shops  and  offices  were  im- 
mediately  closed,  and  a  little  carnival  (conn 
vaie^  farewell  to  flesh),  ensued  for  the  re. 
mainder  of  the  day,— and  it  is  still  kept  as  a 
sort  of  half  holiday.  It  was  (Brockett,  p. 
150),  of  old,  a  great  period  for  cock-figkHng^ 
and  e9ck.thriiiwwg^  and  indeed  of  every  loose 
and  profligate  recreation,  excesses  arising 
from  the  indulgences  formerly  granted  by  the 
church  in  consequence  of  the  long  season  of 
fasting  and  humiliation,  which  commenced 
on  the  following  day. 

It  is  a  vulgar  belief,  that  the  first  two  single 
persons  who  meet  in  the  morning  of  Si.  Vom 
ienHne*9  daiff  (February  14),  may  have  a 
chance  of  becoming  married  to  each  other. 
St  Valentine*s  day  has  long  been  imagined 
the  dyy  whereon  birds  pair,  and  hence  it  has 
been  considered  peculiarly  ominous  to  lovers ; 
so  that  bidUte  tUnue^  sent  on  this  day,  have 
received  the  cognomen  of  the  saint.t 

The  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  is  an 
old  one;  it  was  practised  in  the  houses  of 
the  gentry  of  England  as  early  as  147^9  aod 

•  Pafqiiir«  Palinodia,4ta  Lond.  1G34. 

f  Dr.  Jamieeon  (art.  VaUntine)  has  amcrted  that 
the  term  Valentine  if  in  Iflnglaiid  rmtiicied  to  per- 
■ona— bat  he  ta  in  rnor.  The  bHUt$  doux  are  univcr- 
aally  so  dauoiuiuaied. 
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is  refemd  to  in  the  Harisfaui  MS.  by  Jobs 

Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  in  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  him  in  praise  of  Queen  Catherine,  wife 
of  Henry  V. 

"  Seynte  Valentine,  of  custom  yeere  by  yeere       , 
Men  have  an  mannce  in  thik  regtoim 

To  hike  and  sarche  Cupidea  Kaiend^'ie, 

And  choae  their  cbovse,  by  Kiwtc  aAeecioiui« 

Snch  aa  ben  prike  with  Cupides  niocipnn 
Takynr  they  re  choya^  ms  theyr  wrt  duCh  fall*. 
But  I  love  oon  wbicbe  exeellitb  alle.** 

Si.  David'i  Dag  (March  1st),  is  a  fosdval 
dear  to  every  Wdchman,  being  kept  by  them 
in  honour  of  St.  David,  Bishop  'Of  Mincy,  in 
Wales,  in  commemoration  of  a  signal  victory 
obtained  by  them  under  the  conduct  of  Sk 
Bavid,  over  the  Saxons.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  of  wearing  the  leek  in  their  hats,  b 
explained  in  the  following  lines,  affirmed  by 
Dr.  Forster  (p.  85),  to  have  been  found  in  an 
ancient  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  In  Cambria,  *tif  said,  tradition's  late 
Reconntinr,  tetla  bow  famed  Meoevla'Ssritst, 
MarBhaliecfhis  Britons  and  the  Sason  0M 
Discomfited,  how  the  niven  leek  the  banda 
DIstingttisbed,  since  hy  Biitons  annual  worn, 
Commemoratea  their  tutelary  fi$aint.** 

We  may  here  refer  to  some  of  the  ecrc^ 
monies  belonging  to  the  moveable  feasts, 
which  occur  about  this  period  of  the  year ; 
and  first  to  those  of  Cmrlin  Sunday  (for  so  it 
is  called  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land) formerly  denominated  Care  Sundayj 
which  is  Paufen  Sunday-^it  is  the  Sunday 
preceding  Palm  Sunday,  or  the  second  Sun- 
day from  Easter.  On  this  day  a  custom  ob^ 
tains,  and  has  long  obtained,  especially  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  of  eating 
Carlinge^  which  are  gray  peas,  steeped  all 
night  in  water,  and  fried  the  next  day  with 
butter. 

•*  Tbeie  *11  be  all  the  lads  and  the  leases. 
Set  down  in  tbe  midst  of  the  ha, 
With  sybows  and  ryfartM,  and  eariinn^ 
That  are  both  sodden  and  ra."  Jtiison, 

In  former  times,  the  custom  seems  to  have 
been  general  in  Enghmd,  as  Pah^;rave  haa 
the  following  phrase-^'^I  parche  pesyn  aa 
folkes  vse  in  Lent."  X 

t  Brand  has  offered  the  followioff,  as  the  m«ist 
probable  explsnation  of  the  origin  of  the  use  of  peas 
at  this  season.  It  is  not  satisfsctory. 

**  In  the  old  RomM  Calendar,  I  find  it  observed  oa 
this  day,  that  a  dole  is  made  of  *o/t  bea»9.  1  can 
hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  that  our  custom  is  derived 
from  lience.  It  was  usual  amoufrat  the  Roman l»ta 
to  give  away  beans  in  the  dolea  at  funerals:  it  was 
also  a  rite  in  tlte  funemi  ceremonies  ol  heathen 
Kome.  Why  we  nave  subatitnted  peas  1  know  nut, 
anlcas  it  was  because  they  are  a  pulae  somewhat 
fitter  to  be  eaten  at  this  season  ot  the  year."  And 
lie  sflerwards  expresses  himself  still  moie  forcibly. 
Having  obaerved  that,  aicording  to  Brasmns,  Plu- 
taich  held  pniae  (lefuwUnaJ  to  be  of  the  highest 
ellicacy  tor  tnvfkinK  the  auia^jr.  he  adds—"  Ridico. 
lous  ard  absuidas  these  superstitions  may  appear,  it 
is  yet  crrtain  Uiat  Cariingt  deduce  their  origin  from 
thenve.*'— Apvtor  AnH^.  1. 96, 09. . 
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Palm  Sundajf  Ibllows  Cnrlin  9anday,  and 
h  that  immedUtely  preceding  Eaxter.  It 
#M  m  denominated  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
because  of  palm  branches  being  borne,  in 
commemoration  of  those  that  were  strewed  in 
the  way  when  our  Saviour  entered  Jerusalem. 
In  many  parts  of  England,  the  day  is  still 
celebrated  by  bearing  boughs  in  procession ; 
but  in  northern  latitudes,  the  box,  the  olive, 
and  the  blooming  willow,  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  palm ;  and  this  circumstance  is 
doubtless  the  oocaaion  of  the  last-mentioned 
tcea  being,  in  Cumberland,  called  by  the 
vulgar,  the  palm. 

Mandtf  Thwtdojf^  or  Mamidp  7*hur9daf^ 
la  the  Thursday  Immediately  before  Good 
Friday.  It  is  the  Diet  Mandate  the  day  on 
which  our  Saviour  gave  his  great  mandaie 
that  we  should  love  one  another,  and  on 
which  he  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 
The  practice  of  washing  the  feet  was  long 
kept  up  in  the  monasteries,  and  after  the 
ceremony,  liberal  donations  were  made  to  the 
poor,  of  clothing  and  pieces  of  silver ;  re- 
freshraent  was  also  given  to  them,  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  long  fast.  A  relic  of  this 
custom  is  still  preserved  in  the  donations  dis- 
pensed at  St.  James's  on  this  day. 

Good  Friday  is  an  appellation  peculiar  to 
the  English  Church.  Holy  Friday^  or  Fri» 
day  in  Holy  Week^  being  more  ancient  and 
general.  Buns,  with  crosses  stamped  upon 
them,  hence  called  Ctosa-Buna^  are  usually 
eaten  in  liondon  and  other  places  on  this  day, 
at  breakfast.  <. 

Bryant  carries  this  word,  Bun^  back  to 
Heathenism.  ^'  The  offerings,*'  he  says, 
^*  which  people  in  ancient  times  used  to  pre- 
sent to  this  gods,  were  generally  purchased  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple ;  especially  every 
species  of  consecrated  bread.  One  specieM  of 
sacred  bread  which  used  to  be  offered  to  the 
gods,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  called  Boun, 
Hesychius  speaks  of  the  Boun^  and  describes 
it,  '^  a  kind  of  cake  with  a  representation  of 
two  horns."  Julius  Pollux  mentions  it  after 
die  same  manner,  *^  a  sort  of  cake  with 
horns."  It  must  be  observed,  however,  as 
Dr.  Jamicson  has  remarked,  ^t  the  term 
occurs  in  Hesychius  in  the  form  of  iSwf ,  bona  ; 
and  that,  for  the  support  of  this  etymon, 
Birant  finds  it  neccsnry  to  observe,  that 
*^  the  Greeks,  who  dissiged  the  nu  final  into  a 
ttgrna^  expressed  It  in  the  nominative  /Savf, 
bat  In  the  accusative  more  truly  /3mi»,  6oim.*^ 
'^Supplemenij  p.  159.^ 
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hereafter),  is  of  the  common  opfarion,  tliat  aa 
the  word  ea»t  signifies  the  place  of  rising, 
being  so  called  ^^  from  its  being  Uiat  quarter 
where,  owing  to  the  earth*s  rotatory  motion, 
the  sun  and  stars  appear  to  rise,  so  Easter 
signifies  the  time  of  rising,  or  the  festival  of 
the  rising  of  Jesus  Christ  :**  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful;  according  to  the  venerable 
Bede,  the  term  was  of  Heathen  origin. 
''  Easter  monath,"  says  he,  ^^  whidi  is  now 
rendered  the  Paschal  month,  fonnerly  re- 
oeiTed  its  name  from  a  goddess,  worshipped 
by  the  Saxons  and  other  ancient  nations  of 
the  north,  called  Eottre^  in  whose  honour 
they  observed  a  festival  in  this  month/* 
**  From  the  name  of  this  goddess,"  he  adds, 
^  they  now  design  the  PaMhal  season,  giving 
a-name  to  the  joys  of  a  new  solemnity,  horn 
a  term  familiarised  by  the  use  of  former 
ages.'*  The  Anglo-Saxon  term,  is  hence  re* 
tained  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  al- 
though Widif  uses  Patk.  The  ancient 
Germans  called  it  Ooifruit,  and  their  posterity 
have  changed  the  term  to  Otterfi,  Otierdag  f 
also  written  Ootter^  Ootieren^  and  Ootterdat/, 
Thence  the  Paschal  lamb  is  in  their  version 
(rften  rendered  Osterbmb.  The  entrance  of 
the  sun  into  Aries,  has  always  been  a  time  of 
festivity  amongst  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and 
others.  The  ahcient  Egyptians,  observing 
the  sun  removing  from  their  climates,  began 
to  fear  that  a  day  would  arrive  when  It  would 
quit  them  entirely,*  and  consequently  they 
every  year  celebrated  with  rejoicing,  the 
period  when  they  observed  its  reasoeo- 
aion. 

In  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
a  custom  prevails,  of  boiling  tggt  hard,  and 
dying  or  staining  them  of  various  colours, 
and  giving  diem  to  children  to  amuse  them- 
selves widi,  especially  on  Easter  Sunday. 
In  these  places  children  aftk  for  their  pays 
tpgs^  as  &ey  are  termed,  at  this  season,  as 
ibr  a  fairing.  The  words,  pays^  pcu,  paee^ 
pase^f  patee,  patk,  paseh^  words  used  iii 
Nordi  Britian  to  sig^iify  Easter,  are  clearly 
derived  from  the  Hebrew,  through  the  Greek 
navx*'  The  Danish  pofuke'Cgg^  and  tli^* 
Suis-Gothic  patkeggy  botli  likewise  signify 
coloured  eggs.  Brand  consider  this  custom 
aa  a  relic  of  ancient  Catholicism,  the  eggs 
being  emblematic  of  the  resurrection  :  but  it 
Is  not  improbable  that  it  had  ito  commence- 
ment in  the  times  of  heathenism ;  the  egg 
being  a  sacred  symbol  in  the  pagan  worship. 
They  are  still  used  at  the  feast  of  Bdtein, 
which  Is  unquestionably  of  heathen  origin, 
and  are  presented  about  the  period  of  Easter, 
in  many  countries. 


CoifiiocRABT.i!  discussion  hasoeconred  from 
time  to  time,  regarding  the  origin  of  the  term 
Easter.  Dr.  Forster  (in  another  of  his 
works,  however,  which  will  fall  under  notice 


*  '*  Nam  radii  aute  illot  nullo  dii^criinine  viti. 
Id  tpecieiii  convens,  opemna  rmioue  crel-aff 
Ecstapefiicta  noTO  penaebat  iuoiiii"  luntidi : 
Tom  Tdat  wnini*  UMereM.tum  IsHta  reimtia 
Sideribus/*  JRin Uii  Atlro»om.  ] .  64. 

+   ••The  wxifw  day  eftvr  Pate 

The  StAtM  uf  ScutUiiUV  «(i  ryd  wim."     fFfuhwm, 
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The  reason  why  the  ihamroek  is  worn  by 
the  Irish  on  Si.  Patrick's  Day  (March  17), 
is  tbui,  thou^  not  satiH&ctorily,  asuigncd  by 
Brand :  ^'  When  the  saint  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  pagan  Irish,  he  illustrated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  'by  showing  them  a 
trefoil,  or  three-leaved  grass,  with  one  stalk : 
.  thia  operating  to  their  conviction,  the  sham- 
Eock,  which  is  a  handle  of  thia  grass,  was 
ever  afterwards  worn  upon  this  saint*s  anni- 
versary, to  commemorate  the  event" 

The  feast  oi  the  AnnuvwiaUon  (March 
25th),  celebrates,  in  the  Christian  world,  the 
message  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  Mary : 
hence  it  is  called  Lady  Day^  and  tenures,  in 
some  countries,  are  chiefly  held  from  this  and 
Michaelmas  Day. 

The  last  three  days  of  March,  are,  by  the 
superstitious,  still  deemed  unlucky ;  nor  is  it 
the  only  case  with  us  of  observing  one  day  as 
bad,  and  another  as  good.  Friday,  for 
example,  in  the  calendar  of  superstition,  is  a 
day  of  ill  omen,  on  which  no  new  work  or 
enterprise  must  be  commenced.  From  this 
cause,  marriages  seldom  take  place  on  it. 
It  ia  singular  that  the  same  feeling  prevails 
amongst  the  Birmans— ^^  on  this  day  no 
business  must  be  commenced.*** 


"  Friday's  mooo. 
Come  when  it  will  it  comextuo  sood." 
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Saturday  has  been  considered  equally  in- 
auspicious. "  Certane  craftis  men — will 
nocht  begin  thair  warke  on  the  Satterday, 
eertane  schipmen  or  marinars  will  nocht 
begin  to  sail  on  the  Satterday,  certain  etrauelars 
will  nocht  begin  thair  iornay  ou  the  Satter- 
day, quhilk  is  plane  superstition,  because 
that  God  Almychty  made  the  Satterday  as 
well  as  he  made  all  other  dayis  of  the 
wouke."t 

This  superstition  is  antique  and  ethnical. 
It  was  common  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  so 
many  distinctions  were  made  between  par- 
ticular cUys,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance (ttff^ua^ats  T«f  i7/<«pa;— to  observe  the 
days.    Ueaiod  refers  to  this  custom — 

•*  Some  days,  like  sa»ly  stcpdame:',  adverse  prove, 
Tbwartour  inteiitiods,  cn>»s  wliate'rr  we  love; 
Otbeis  more  fortuoafe  and  lucky  shine, 
And,  as  a  tender  mother,  bless  what  we  design.''^ 

The  practice  was  also  common  in  other 
nations,  and  particularly  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  their  dies  a/rt,  or  unlucky 
days— was  adopted  by  the  early  Christians 
from  them,  and  continued,  with  modifications, 
until  our  own  times.  St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  (iv.  10.),  reproves  the  Oala- 
tians  for  observing  days,  and  months,  and 

,♦  Dr.  Buchaimii,  in    Asiitic    ResearLhes,    vol. 

VI.  m. 

t  Abp.  Hatniltoun't  Cutechistne,  1551,  fol.  M.  6. 
qo«<tMl  by  Jamie&on. 
t  Potter's  Archacologia  Graeca,  vol,  i.  c.  17. 


times,  and  years ;  which  pa  sage  St.  Austin 
thus  explains : — 

'^  The  persons  the  apostle  blames  are  those 
who  say,  '  I  will  not  set  forward,  on  my 
journey  because  it  is  the  next  day  after  sucb 
a  time,  or  because  the  moon  is  so :  ox  I  *U  set 
forward  that  I  may  have  luck,  because  such 
ii^  just  now  the  position  of  the  stars.  I  will 
not  traffic  this  month,  because  such  a  star 
preaides,  or  I  will,  becaus/e  it  does.  I  shall 
plant  no  vines  this  year,  because  it  is  Iieap 
Year,  &c.' " 

The  three  last  days  of  March,  O.  S.,  have 
been  denominated  Borrowing^  or  Bomn/ee^ 
Days.  Being  generally  stormy,  our  ances- 
tors attempted  to  account  for  the  circum* 
stance,  by  pretending,  that  March  borroioed 
them  from  April,  that  he  might  extend  hia 
power  so  much  the  longer. 

"  March  borrowit  fra  Averill 
Three  days  and  they  were  ill." 

They  who  are  very  superstitious,  will 
neither  borrow  nor  lend  on  any  of  those  days, 
and  if  any  one  should  propose  to  borrow  fnm 
them,  they  would  esteem  it  an  evidenoe  that 
the  person  wished  to  employ  the  article  bor- 
rowed for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft  against 
the  lender. 

.  With  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  the  same 
idea  of  the  borrowing  days  is  commonly  re- 
ceived, with  this  difference,  that  the  days  are 
considerably  antedated,  and  the  loan  is  re- 
versed. With  them,  the  Faioiieach^  or  three 
first  days  of  February,  serve  many  poetical  pur- 
poses. They  are  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
for  some  purpose  by  February  from  January, 
who  was  bribed  by  February  with  three 
young  sheep.  These  three  days,  by  Highland 
reckoning,  occur  between  the  litb  and  14th 
of  February,  and  it  is  accounted  a  most 
favourable  prognostic  for  the  ensuing  year, 
that  they  should  be  as  stormy  as  possible. 
If  they  should  be  fiiir,  then  there  is  no  mora 
good  weather  to  be  expected  through  the 
spring.* 

The  custom  of  sending  individuals  on  a 
Fool's  errand,  on  the  first  of  April,  or  All 
Fools  Dayy  is  general.  The  French  have 
their  Poisson  d^Avril;  and  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  they  have  their  AprU 
Gowks^  who  are  said  to  have  been  sent  on  a 
Gowk's  errand.  All  these  tenxis  signify  that 
an  individual  has  been  intentionally  sent  from, 
place  to  place,  on  what  is  known  to  be  a 
wild-goose  chase.  Gauch  in  the  Teut. 
(Germ.  Geck^  Sw.  gaek)^  signifies  a  fool ; 
hence  the  words  Gourmand  Gawky,  Jamieson, 
however,  thinks  that.the  expression,  a  Gowk^a 
errand^  although  equivalent  to  a  FooFs  errand, 
does  not  originate  immediately  from  Goufk,  a 
foolish  person,  but  from  the  cuckoo,  whic^,  in 
Scotland, bears  that  name.  ^^  Young  people,'*^ 
he  remarks,  ''*'  attracted  by  the  singular  cry  of  ^ 

*  OninOs  Sti|H'r.<tition»  of  the  tl}ffhland«»i«,  vol. 
li.  i>.  SI 7. 
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TSttB  cndDObyMng  stekms  to  tee  ft»  mi«  often 
verj  aflsidnoos  to  obtain  their  gratificatioiH 
Baif  M  this  Mrd  chjingea  its  place  so  secretly 
and  suddenly — ^wfaen  they  think  they  are 
jost  within  reach  of  it,  they  hear  it  cry  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Hins  they  run  from 
place  to  place,  still  finding  UiemselTes  as  far 
removed  from  their  object  as  ever.  Hence 
the  phrase,  *' hunt  the  gowk/'  may  hare 
oome  to  be  used  for  any  fraiUess  attempt* 
flod  particularly  for  those  rain  errors  on 
which  persons  are  sent  op  the  Istof  ApriL"* 

The  custom  of  making  April  fools,  seems 
to  be  a  relic  of  a  high  and  general  pagan  fee- 
Irral,  at  which  the  most  unbounded  iiilarity 
prevailed ;  and,  like  many  other  of  tlieae  pe- 
riodical obserrances,  seems  to  have  an  ori- 
ental parentase.  Colonel  Pearce  has  proved 
that  it  is  an  immemorial  custom  among  the 
Hindoos,  at  a  celebrated  festival  held  in 
March,  called  the  Hulif  when  mirth  and  fes- 
tivity reign  amongst  every  class,  to  send 
people  on  errands  and  expeditions  tiiat  are  to 
«nd  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a  laugh  at 
the 'expense  of  the  person  sent.  The  last  day 
of  the  Huli,  is  the  general  holiday,  lliis 
lestiTsl  is  held  in  honour  of  the  new  year; 
and,  as  the  year  formerly  began  in  Britain^ 
about  the  same  time,  Maurice,  in  his  Indian 
Antiquities^  thinks  that  the  diversions  of  the 
1st  day  of  April,  both  in  Britain  and  India, 
liad  a  common  origin  in  the  ancient  celebra- 
tk>n  of  the  return  of  the  vernal  equinox,  with 
fiestal  rites.t 

On  St,  Qtwrgt*9  Day  (April  23d)«  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  in 
Britain,  to  decorate  the  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  but  this  is  no  longer  continued ;  and, 
in  Ree^a  old  play »  (vol.xiiOt  there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  another  habit,  amongst  people  of 
fashion,  of  wearing  blue  coats  on  this  day, 
"  probably  because  blue  was  the  national  co- 
lour of  Britain,  over  which  St.  George  pre- 
sides, and  not  in  imitation  of  the  douing  of 
the  fields  in  blue,  by  the  flowerinr  of  the  blue 
beUs,  as  some  have  supposed.  — {Forster, 
p.  185.) 

8t.  Market  Eve  (April  25th),  is  likewise 
fruitful  in  superstitions.  In  die  northern 
parts  of  England,  it  is  usuid  for  the  common 
people  to  sit  and  watch  in  the  church  porch, 
from  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  till  one  in  the 
morning.  On  the  third  year,  for  this  must 
ht  done  thrice,  it  is  supposed  they  will  see 
the  ghosts  o^  all  tiiose  who  are  to  die  llie 
next  year  pass  by  into  the  church.  When 
any  one  sickens,  who  is  thougitt  to  have 
been  seen.,  in  this  manner,  it  is  presently 
whispered  aboat  that  he  will  not  recover,  for 
that  such  a  one,  who  has  watched  St  Mark's 
eve,  says  so.  This  superstition  is  in  such 
force,  that,  if  the  patients  themselves  hear  of 
it,  they  almost  despair  of  recovery.    Many 

'  ••  EtymelMrical  Dictioiiary,  Aft«  GowVi  «raiid. 
t  AjiteticR«MiifdMi,ii.334.  . 
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are  sUd  to  have  afctualfy  dicid  liy  their  ima- 
ginary iears  on  this  occaskm. 

Another  superstition,  also  of  the  north  of 
Engbtnd,  is  that  of  Ata^ridUn — tlie  ashes  be- 
ing riddled  or  sifted  on  the  heartli.  Should 
any  of  the  family  die  within  the  year,  the 
mark  of  the  shoe;  it  is  supposed,  wUl  be  im- 
pressed on  the  artws;  and  many  a  mis- 
chievous wight  has  made  some  of  Uie  super- 
stitious family  miserable,  by  slfly  coming 
downstairs,  sher  the  rest  of  the  family  have 
retired  to  rest,  and  marking  the  ashea  with 
the  shoe  of  one  of  the  party. 

Pennant  has  also  observed,  that,  in  North 
Wales,  no  fsrmer  dare  held  his  team  on  St. 
Mark's  day,  because^  as  they  believe,  ^  one 
man's  team  waa  marked  with  the  loss  of  ai> 
ox,  which  woiked  on  this  day." 

A  very  ridiculous  ceremony  is  likewise 
performed  at  Alnwick,  in  Norrhumberland*^ 
it  consbts  in  leaping  the  welly  or  going 
through  a  deep  and  noisome  pool,  on  Aln- 
wick Moor,  called  the  Freemen's  well — a 
sine  pta  mon  to  tlie  freedom  of  the  borough. 
On  St.  Mark's  day,  the  aspirants  proceed  in 
great  state,  from  the  town  to  the  moor, 
where  they  draw  up  in  a  body,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  and,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  scramble  through  the  mud  with  great 
£ibour  and  difficultjr.  Tradition  says,  that 
this  strange  and  ridiculous  custom,  rendered 
more  ludicrous  by  being  performed  in  white 
clothing,  was  imposed  fay  King  John,  whowas 
bogged  in  this  very  pond. 

Tbe/hst  of  May,  is  a  gala  day  with  some 
of  the  classes  of  society  in  many  countries, 
although,  like  most  of  the  other  festivals  of 
the  ciuendar,  it  has  soffiered  from  the  hand, 
of  time.  Pormeriy,  it  was  the  custom  for  all 
ranks  of  peofde  to  go  out  early  a  Maying, 
Bourne  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time,  in  the  vii- 
lages  in  the  north  of  England,  the  juvenile 
part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  walk  to  some  neigh- 
bouring wood,  accompanied  with  music,  and 
the  blowing  of  horns,  where  V^ey  broke 
down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  adorned 
tiiem  with  nosegays  and  crowna  of  flowers. 
This  done,  they  returned  homewards,  about 
the  time  of  sunrise,  and  decked  their  doors 
and  windows  with  the  spoil.  At  an  eariy  pe- 
riod, thia  custom  was  observed  by  royal  and 
ni>Ue  personages,  aa  well  as  by  the  vulgar. 
In  Chauctr*s  Court  of  Lave,  we  read,  that 
oarly  on  Mayday,  *'  fourth  gnth  a/  the 
icaurtf  bothsnost  and  lestf  tofetche  the^^auris 
freshf  and  iraunch  and  blame"  It  was  of 
oUl  also  the  MUh  Mauts  festival,  and  U  atiU 
so,  in  some  of  the  rural  parts  of  England-— 
the  milk  maids,  on  this  day,  going  about 
with  their  garlands  and  music  snd  dancing; 
but  this  is  a  very  imperfect  shadow  of  &e 
original  sports,  for  Maypoles  were  set  op  in 
the  streets,  with  various  martial  shows,  Mor* 
ris  dancing*  and  other  devices — ^with  which', 
and  revdUng  and  good  choer»  the.  day  waa 
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BMMd  awsy*  At  nigbt  ttey  rejoiced  asA 
lighted  up  Donfirei.  This  Mayiwie  wes  ge<* 
nenllf  placed  in  lome  ooiiTeiiient  put  of 
Ofviy  vittage*  and  8tood»  as  it  were,  conse- 
crated to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  without 
the  least  violation  offered  to  it»  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  year. 

*  Blayday  ia  also,  in  London,  the  ehhHney* 
smeepen^  holiday :  when  they  decorate  them- 
selves  with  flowers,  ri)>ands,  and  tinsel,  and 
dance  in  the  streets.  This  practice.  Dr. 
Forster  thinks,  is  likdy  to  become  obsolete, 
**  as  in£uit  chimney-sweepers  are  going  out 
of  fiMhion,  from  the  excessive  cmdty  neces- 
sary to  be  used  in  training  them  to  climb 
the  flues,  and  from  the  adoption  of  a  ma- 
chine to  supersede  the  use  of  climbing  chil- 
dren." (p.  211.)  Of  late,  the  march  of  in* 
teOeet  has  been  a  frnitfiil  topic  of  specula- 
tion; and  many  are  the  anecdotea,  taken 
ftom  the  more  humble  departments  of  so- 
ciety, which  hare  been  adduced  to  prove  it. 
We  know  of  none,  however,  which  might 
hanre  been  so  triumphantiy  cited,  had  it  oc- 
curred recently,  aa  the  one  mentk>ned  by  the 
wdMmown  Jonaa  Hanwav,  who.  On  inquir- 
ing of  a  ohimney-sweqmrs  boy,  on  a  Mav- 
moming,  u^y  he  was  not  eiOoying  himsdf, 
like  the  rest  of  bis  fraternity,  received  the 
unexpected  reply — "  because  master  says  it 
an't  genteel !"  Such  a  revolution  of  senti- 
ment aa  this  must  be  general,  before  we  can 
expect  to  arrive  at  the  consummation  calcu- 
lated upon  by  Dr.  Forster. 
'  These  Mqr  games  are  doubdess  ethnic  in 
their  origin,  and  a  continuance  of  the  un- 
boundedly licentious  FtoraUa  of  the  Romans. 

On  the  first  of  May,  O.  S.  a  sort  of  festi- 
val is  observed  in  Scotland,  which  is  called 
Beiiim€t  or  Btittim,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Feniisntr— 

^  On  the  first  of  May,  the  herdsmen  of 
•very  viO^ge  hold  their  ^elrrte,  a  rural  sa- 
erificeu  They  cut  a  square  trench  on  the 
mond,  leaving  the  tnrt  in  the  middle ;  on 
ttat  tliev  make  a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  th^ 
dieas  a  large  candle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal, 
and  mQk,  and  bring,  bwide  the  ingredients 
of  the  caudle,  plen^  of  beer  and  whiskey : 
for  each  of  the  company  must  contribute 
■pnetliiMr.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling 
•ome  of  &B  candle  on  the  ground,  by  way  at 
libation  s  on  that,  every  one  takes  a  cake  of 


dy  upon  wlnoh  are  raised  nhtt  aquare 
knob%  each  dedicated  to  aome  particular  be- 
ing, the  suppgecd  preserver  of  theic  flocks 
and  herds,  or  to  some  particular  animal,  the 
leal  deatwiyer  of  them :  each  person  then 
tuns  hia  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob^ 
and,  flinging  it  over  his  shoulders,  aays— 
«<TUs  I  sfive  to  tfieel  preserve  thou  my 
tnis  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my 
pV  and  so  on.    After  that,  they  use  the 


thee, O eagle!"  When tfie eeremony is ov«h 
th^  dine  on  the  caudle,  and,  after  the  feast 
is  nnisbed,  what  is  left  is  bid  by  two  persons 
deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but,  on  the  next 
Sunday,  they  reassemble,  and  finish  the  relics 
of  the  first  entertainment" 

This  feast  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  PaUliOy  a  feast  celebrated  bjr  tlie  ancient 
Romans,  on  the  21st  of  April,  m  honour  of 
Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  honour  of  the  progress  of  the 
sun. — (Ovid,  Fattor.  iv.  7il4.) 

Ovid  informs  us,  in  the  same  book,  that 
they  who  observed  the  Piafilia,  kindled  firea, 
as  the  Scotch  herdsmen  do  on  Beltane  day, 
and  leapt  over  them. 

**  Certe  ego  tntDsUoi  positas  ter  in  oidioc 


Ovid. 

A  large  cake,  too,  was  prepared  for  Palc»-^ 

**  Et  DM  faciunvs  ad  umnm 
Pwtonim  dominae  grmadU  liln  Pali.**~/6. 

Hie  Romana  had  also  a  beverage,  some- 
what resembling  the  caudle:  they  were  to 
drink  milk  and  the  purple  sapa,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  is  a  new  wine,  boiled  till 
only  a  third  part  remains :  * — 

■*  Tum  licet,  apposita  Telati  cratere  eanella 
Lac  niTcam  poles,  pnxpareamqae  lapain."— 7ft. 

The  name  Beliein,  is,  perhi^,  immedi- 
ately descended  from  die  Gaelic  i^/za/,  which 
sigxufies  a  globe ;  and  the  observance  itself, 
affords  another  instance  of  the  connexion 
between  the  ceremonies  of  the  eastern,  and 
those  of  the  more  western  nations.  Bel,  or 
Behuj  is  the  great  Asiatic  god;  and  is,  in 
the  Punic  and  Assyrian,  applied  to  the  sun. 
one  of  whose  grent  festivids  was  celebratca 
at  this  season.  All  these,  Asiatic  and  Euro^ 
pean,  were  probably  instituted  in  honour  of 
that  luminary,  whose  return,  in  his  apparent 
annual  course,  was  celebrated  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
his  having  such  a  visible  influence,  by  bis 
genial  warmth,  on  the  productions,  of  the 
earth.  That  the  Caledonians  paid  a  supersti- 
tious respect  to  the  sun,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  sacrifice  at  Bdtein,  but  upon  many 
other  occasions.  In  Sweden,  on  the  last  dav 
of  April,  the  evening  preceding  the  Scotch 
fidtem,  the  country  people  lisht  great  fires 
on  the  hiUs,  and  the  first  of  May  is  likewise 
otMerved.  The  following  line^  ficom  the  se- 
cond battle  of  Hastings,  would  prove  that  the 
cuatom  was  likewise  druidical.  ^leaking  of 
the  druidical  remains  at  Salisbuiy  Plain  and 
Stonehenge,  it  is  observed : — 

«  Here  did  the  Brutooi  adoration  paye 
To  the  false  god  wlunn  tbey  did  Tauran  atBie, 
Dightyoge  hye  altane  with  greete  fyrea  in  Mate 
Rqaatynge  tnair  Yyctnalle  round  abonte  the  game.** 


This  I  give  to  thee,  O fox!  spare  thou  my 
ab  to  Ihee, O 'hooded  cxow!  tfiis  to 


«  Toar  in  Scotland,  1«0, 
mological  Dictionary,  Art 
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'  Tbe  DeasU,*  h  cAie  of  the  KigUaiid  su- 
jpentitioni  with  regard  to  the  son.  Itmeiuife 
the  taming  from  east  to  west,  or  actiording 
to  tbe  coarse  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  costom 
of  high  antiqnitjr  in  religious  ceremonies. 
When  a  Higldander  goes  to  bathe  or  to  drink 
water  oat  of  a  consecrated  fountain,  he  must 
apjmiach  by  going  loond  the  place  from  eat* 
to  west,  on  the  south  side,  in  imitation  of  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  son.  When 
the  dead  are  placed  in  the  grave,  tbe  grave  is 
approached  by  going  roand  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner. The  bride,  too,  is  conducted  to  her  fa- 
tare  spouse,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister, 
and  the  glass  goes  round  in  the  course  of  the 
sun.  This  is  called  in  Gaelic,  Roing  round 
the  right  or  the  lucky  way.  llie  opposite  is 
of  coarse  the  wrong  or  unlucky  way ;  and  if 
a  person's  meat  or  drink  accidentally  enters 
the  windpipe,  or  '*  goes  the  wrong  way,**  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  they  instantly  cry  out, 
Deisheall — an  ejaculation  expressive  Of  a 
wish  that  it  may  go  the  right 

This  superstition  was  in  vogue  amongst 
the  Romans. 

The  custom  of  seeding  drink  ronnd  a  com- 
;pany  from  left  to  right,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  vestige  of  this  superstition,  and  there 
.are  many,  at  the  present  day,  who  would 
reckon  it  unlucky  to  take  the  opposite 
course. 

The  Antiiheton  of  tbe  Deasil  is  the  Wid- 
deramnis.f  The  Highlanders  ascribe  some 
preternatural  virtue  to  that  motion  which  is 
opposed  to  the  course  of  the  san,  or  to  what 
grows  in  that  way.  Tliis  is  particularly 
attended  to  in  magical  ceremonies,  and  is 
mentioned  as  the  mode  of  salutation  given  by 
witches  and  warlocks  to  the  Devil.  Ross,  in 
his  additions  to  the  ancient  song,  "  The 
Rock  and  the  wee  pickle  tow^*  makes  the 
spinster  not  only  attend  to  the  wood  of  her 
-rock,  that  it  should  be  of  the  Rantry,  or 
mountain  ash,  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
powerful  specific  against  the  effects  of  witcln 
craft,  but  also  to  the  direction  of  its  growth : — 

"  I  *11  gar  my  ain  Tfttnmy  frae  down  to  the  bow, 
And  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  unddershins  grow, 
•  Of  rood  ra$Urjf'lrfgf  for  to  carry  my  tow, 
Aoda ipiodle  of  tbe  same  for  the  twining  o't." 

Again,  on  Mayday  there  is  another  rite, 
ttill  pretty  generally  observed  throughout 
Scotland,  by  the  superstitious  or  by  the 
youthful,  merely  as  a  fiolic — ^it  is  the  gather- 
ing of  Majfdewy  to  which  some  ascribe  a 
^Ppy»  others  a  medical  influence.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  sally  out  in  numbers  to 
gather  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Beltein  is 
not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  that  it  is  an 

*  Pennant  derives  this  icrm  from  Gael.  Deat.  or 
Ves.  ibc  rigfat'hand,  and  «yl.  tlie  ann. 

i  Teat,  wder-tiiUt  contrario  moAo.—KUian. 


Oriental  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian  ceremony ; 
it  was  also  formerly  known  in  some  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  In  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  for  example,  they  have  tbp 
expression,  Baal'hilla  to  signify  hillocks  on 
the  moors  where  fires  have  formerly  been, 
and  several  places  on  the  borders  of  Craven 
seem  to  have  received  their  names  ftoax  these 
iddntrotis  rites. — Horet  momenta  Cravenm^ 
p.  56. 

The  play  of  Robm  Hood,  was  a  perform* 
ance  in  the  May  games,  in  which  a  persoo 
representing  that  bold  outlaw,  presided  as 
Lord  of  the  May,  attended  by  maid  Marian, 
his  faithful  mistress,  as  Lady  of  the  May, 
and  by  persons  appropriately  dressed,  deno- 
minated Robin  Hood's  men.  Bishop  Latimer 
complains  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that,  com- 
ing to  preach  in  a  certain  town,  on  a  holiday^ 
he  found  the  church  door  locked,  and  was 
told  the  parish  could  not  hear  him  that  da]r« 
for  tiiey  were  gone  to  gather  for  Robm 
Hood,  it  being  Robin  Hood's  day.  The  good 
bishop  says,  that  notwithstanding  hll  rochet, 
he  was  fain  to  give  {dace  to  Robin  Hood. 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  entertained  with  m 
May  game  at  Shooter's  Hill,  by  the  officem 
of  his  guards,  amounting  to  two  hundred, 
clothed  in  green,  headed  by  one  who  per- 
sonated Robin  Hood.  He  met  the  khig  as 
he  was  taking  his  morning  ride,  attended  by 
the  queen  and  nobility  of  both  sexes;  and^ 
on  inviting  his  majesty  to  see  how  he  and 
his  companions  lived,  the  royal  train  was 
forthwith  conducted  by  the  archers,  blowing 
their  horns,  tD  a  green  wood  under  the  hill, 
and  n^ered  into  an  arbour  of  boughs, 
formed  into  chambers,  and  covered  with 
flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  where  Robin  Hood, 
apologizing  for  the  want  of  more  delicate  re^- 
frcshment,  said  to  the  king^— "  Sir,  we  out- 
laws usuflJly  breakfast  upon  venison,  and 
have  no  other  food  to  you,"  and  the  king* 
and  queen  sate  down,  and  were  served  with 
venison  and  wine.  They  were  well  pleas^ 
with  tbeir  entertainment,  and  on  their  d^ 
parture  were  met  by  two  ladies,  splendidly 
apparelled,  as  tbe  Lady  May  and  the  Lady 
Flora,  riding  in  a  rich  open  chariot,  whd, 
saluting  the  king  with  divers  goodly  songs, 
brought  him  to  Greenwich.  This  game  was 
also  common  in  Scotland,  but  as  numerouih 
meetings  for  disorderly  mirth  are  apt  to  ^vB 
occasion  to  tumult,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
repress  it  by  statute  tn  155&. 

At  these  times^  a  gathermg  for  Rohm 
Hood,  as  it  was  termed,  took  place ;  a  nudf- 
ber  of  persons  going  through  the  cotmtry  to 
collect  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  exhibitk)n,  and  for  purchasing  dresses  in 
which  the  actors  were  to  appear.* 


^  The  following  euriouacstimatetarp  from  L>4Mi'« 
Envirous  of  London  :— 


1.  Hen.  8. 


Reed,    for    Robyn 
gaderyng, 


Uoda 


4  nwiki. 
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'  Some  of  the  tnpentitions  connected  with 
the  first  of  Mev,  seem  to  he  transferred  to 
the  third*  which  is  Rood  Dojf,  or  Rude  Dmf 
' — (A.S.  Aofftf,  A  cross) — ^the  day  of  the  in- 
VentSon  of  the  cross.  Some  old  Scotch 
women  ure  caieftil,  on  the  ere  of  this  day, 
fbr  the  parpose  of  presenrlnf^  their  work 
'from  the  power  of  witchcraft,  to  have  their 
rocks  and  spindles  made  of  the  roan  tree 
(the  Sorhu  ^IvetiriM  Alphuty  L.)  which  pro- 
!bahly  received  its  name  from  /Zama,  incan- 
tation, because  oif  the  use  made  of  it  in 
'magical  arts.  With  the  Greeks,  the  rham- 
una,  probably  a  species  of  bockthom,  was 
the  great  «xi(iita«or,  or  keeper  off  of  evil 
spirits,  against  which  it  was  reputed  a  sove- 
reign amulet  When  any  person  was  seized 
'wiUi  a  dangerous  distemper,  it  was  usual  to 
iiz  over  his  door  a  branch  of  rhamnus  and 
laurel :  which  custom  b  quoted  by  Potter, 
as  mentioned  by  LaCrtius,  in  his  life  of  Bion 
tiie  Boristhenite : — 

'*  The  door  of  Bton'i  hoove  ii  leen 
With  Rhamnoa  aod  with  laurel  green ; 
That  thould  death  come  to  break  hie  rest, 
ThaM  may  deter  the  intrndiag  gueat." 

That  the  former  was  the  great  preserva- 
tive against  evil  spirits,  is  shown  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Euphorio : — 


'AXl^lXttNOV  ^M  ^pOLflWK 


*'  Frodoced  the  Rhamn,  against  miachierous  ills 
An  antidote." 

On  Rood  day,  manv  persons  in  Scotland 
hang  up  branches  of  tae  roan  tree  above  the 
doors  of  their  cow  houses,  and  tie  them 
round  the  tails  of  their  cattle  with  scarlet 
threads.  Indeed  great  attention  to  their 
oows  is  supposed  to  be  necessary,  as  both 
witches  and  fairies  are  believed  to  be  at  work 
in  mUkmg  ike  tether,  an  expression  which 
implies  a  power  possessed  by  witches  of 
carrying  off  the  milk  of  any  one's  cows,  by 
pretending  to  perform  the  operation  of  milk- 
ing upon  a  kair  tether;  an  idea,  however, 
not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  obtaining,  at 
the  present  day,  amongst  the  vulgar  in 
Sweden. 


&  Hen.  a    Reod.    for   Robin   H ood'e 

-  gaderyng  at  Croydon 
11.  Hm.  8.    Peid  for  three  broad  yeids 
of  roeett  for  makyng  the 
'  frer*s  cote,  0. 

■  Shoes  fbr  the  mores  daun- 


0.    9.  4. 


3.  6. 


,  the  f rere  aod  mayde 
Maryan,  at  7d.  a  payre,        0.    &.  4. 
18.  Ben.  8.   Reed,  at  the  charcn-ale  and 
Robynhode  all  things  de- 
ducted, 3.  10.  8. 
Thia  extract,  or  indeed  any  one,  taken  at  random 
from  Uie  old  Engliah  writeia,  in  wUeh  the 
mda  fimqnaiitly  recur,  showa  that  o 
bad  ■•  fixed  itandaid  of  orthography. 


To  make  their  cows  itfcA,  or  proiper,  It  h 
believed  to  be  only  neceasary  to  milk  a  liule 
out  of  each  teat  upon  the  ground,  but  that 
the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  if  the  ceremony 
be  neglected.  Tlus  is  evidently  a  Pagan  rite^ 
being  a  libation,  either  to  the  old  Gothic  or 
German  deity,  Hertha^the  eaith,  or  to  the 
fairies."  A  similar  superstition  prevails  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the 
pankaU — a  broth  made  of  ooleworts.  Of 
old,  in  preparing  this,  the  meal  which  rose 
as  the  scum  of  the  pot,  was  not  put  into  any 
dish,  but  thrown  among  the  ashes  t  from  the 
idea,  that  it  went  to  the  use  of  the  fairies,' 
who  were  supposed  to  feed  upon  it — a  cere- 
mony resembling  one  amongst  the  ancient 
Romans,  who,  in  order  to  consecrate  way 
kind  of  food,  generally  threw  a  part  of  it 
into  the  fire,  as  an  offering  to  the  lyorest 
or  household  gods,  who  were  thence  called 
IMt  PatellaHL 

On  Rood  day,  also,  great  virtue  is  ascribed 
to  May  dew.  In  every  part  of  Sootlaod, 
Rude  day  does  not  signify  the  same  period. 
In  the  old  Scotch  acts,  it  is  applied  to  the 
14th  of  September,  O.fi.  (25th  September, 
N.S.),  and  to  the  present  day,  the  same  de- 
signation holds  in  Lanark,  Roxburgh,  and 
other  shires.  From  this  day  (in  September), 
a  calculation  is  made  as  to  the  state  of  tlie 
atmosphere :  for  it  is  said,  that  if  the  deer 
lie  down  dry  and  rise  dry  on  Rude  day,  there 
will  be  tax  owht  of  dry  weather. 

Whitsuntide  is  the  only  moveable  feast, 
which  falls  about  this  period ;  so  called,  be- 
cause the  converts,  newly  baptized,  appeared 
from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  in  white>^ 
hence  White  ^wnfey^Teut.  WeittetUMg.-' 
(Shinner.) 

•  Whit  Monday  and  Whit  Tuesday,  are  ob- 
served as  festivals,  for  the  same  reason  as 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week.  Their 
religious  character  is,  however,  almost  ob- 
sdete,  and  tliey  are  now  kept  as  holidays,  in 
which  the  lower  classes  still  pursue  their 
favourite  diversions.  The  Wliitsnn-ales,  and 
other  customs  formeriy  observed  gt  this 
season,  are  almost  wholly  obsolete. 

On  St,  VrhaWe  Dmf  '(May  25th),  we  are 
told  by  J.  B.  Aubanns,  that  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  "  all  the  vintners  and  roasters  of 
vineyards  set  a  table  either  in  the  maiket- 
stead,  or  in  some  other  open  and  public  place, 
and  covering  it  with  fine  napery,  and  straws 
ing  upon  it  greene  leaves  and  sweete  flowers, 
do  place  upon  the  table  the  image  of  that 
holy  bishop,  and  then,  if  the  day  be  deare 
and  faire,  tlwy  crown  the  image  with  great 
store  of  wine;  but  if  the  weather  prove 
rugged  and  rainie,  they  cast  filth,  mire,  and 
puddle  water  upon  it:  persuading  them- 
selves that,  if  that  day  be  faire  and  calne, 
their  grapes,  which  then  begin  to  flourish, 
will  prove  good  that  year ;  but  if  it  be  stor- 
mie  and  tempestuous,  they  shall  have  a  M 
vintage."— fFon/er,  p.  250.^ 
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CJIAPTER  IV. 


JtfinSUMMER. 

On  tlie  Figil  of  St,  John  the  Baptist  (June 
23d),  the  ancient  custom  of  celebratiDfr  the 
summer  aolstice,  common  to  almost  aiU  na* 
tions,  by  lighting  bonfires,  is  still  kept  up  in 
many  parts  of  England.  Nomerous  pagan 
rites,  adopted  afterwards  by  the  Christians, 
are  still  observed  on  Midsummer  Eye  and 
Pay.  According  to  Durand,  there  is  a  curi- 
QHS  custom  of  rolling  a  large  wheel,  bound 
with  straw  set  on  fire,  down  a  hill,  on  this 
day,  evidently  intended  to  signify,  that  the 
sun  was  beginning'  to  roll  down  again  from 
its  greatest  height  Naogeorgus  refers  to 
the  same,  and  wlds,  that  the  folks  used  to 
i/usgine  that  they  could  roll  down  and  get 
Kid  of  their  ill  luck  with  this  wheel  The 
heathen  rites  of  this  festivali  at  the  tommer 
solstice,  may  be  considered  as  a  counterpart 
of  those  used  during  the  winter  solstice,  at 
Vuletide.  In  the  old  Runic  fasti,  a  wheel 
Wjvi  used  to  denote  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
and  Gehelin  derives  Yule  from  a  primitive 
word,  carrying  with  it  tlie  general  idea  of 
revolution,  and  of  a  wheel ;  and  it  was  so 
called,  says  Bede,  because  of  the  return  of 
the  sun's  annual  course  after  the  wintry 
Bolsttee.  This  wheel  is  common  to  both 
festivities. 

There  are  many  absurd  superstitions  at- 
tached to  the  Midsummer  Eve.  For  instance, 
it  is  imagined  that  any  unmarried  woman, 
fasting,  and  at  midm'ght,  laying  a  clean  cloth, 
witli  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  sitting  down 
as  if  going  to  eat,  the  door  b^ng  left  open, 
will  see  the  person  whom  she  ,is  afterwards 
to  murr)',  come  into  the  room,  and  drink  to 
Iter,  by  bowing ;  and  afterwards,  filling  the 
glass,  be  will  leave  it  on  the  table,  and  mak- 
ing another  bow,  will  retire. 
*  Mr.  Aubrey  has  given  us  the  following  : — 
.  "  The  last  summer,  on  the  day  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  1694, 1  accidentally  was  walking 
in  the  pasture  behind  Montsgue  bouse ;  it 
was  twelve  o'clock.  I  saw  there,  about  two 
or  three  and  twenty  young  women,  most  of 
tibem  were  habited  on  their  knees,  very  busy 
as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  I  could  not 
presently  learn  what  the  matter  was.  At 
last  a  young  man  told  roe  that  they  were 
Ipoking  for  a  coat  under  the  root  of  a  plan- 
tain, to  put  under  tlieir  heads  that  nigh^  and 
they  should  dream  who  would  be  their  hus- 
bands; it  was  to  be  found  that  day  and 
hour." 

Again:  according  to  a  custom  common 
over  Germany,  every  young  girl  plucks  a 
sprig  of  St.  John's  Wort  (Hyprricum) ,  and 
sticks  it  into  the  wall  of  her  chamber. 
^Should  it,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  waIIj 
retain  its  freshness  and  verdure,  she  may 
reckon  upon  gaining  n  suitor  in  the  course  pf 
tfie  year ;  but  should  it  droop,  the  popular 
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belief  is,  that  she  also  is  detUoad  to  pin 
and  wither  away. 

The  following  version  of  some  lines  from 
a  German  almanac,  descriptive  of  this  su- 
perstition, is  beautiful. 

'*  The  young  maid  stole  through  Ibe  cottage  door, 
And  bliabed  m  the  sought  the  pUui  of  power ; 
'  Thou  ailver  (^low-worui,  O  If  nd  me  thy  li|?tit ! 
I  muit  gattier  the  mjttic  Si.  Joho's  Wort  to-night,. 
The  wouderJul  herb  whose  leiif  will  decide 
It*  tbe  coming  year  thall  make  mc  a  bride.* 

**  4Dd  the  irlow-worm*  came 

With  its  Hilrtriy  flame, 

And  sparkled  aud  shone, 

Through  the  niisht  of  St.  John, 
And  soon  n»  uie  maldeu  her  love>koot  tied. 

With  noiseless  tread 

To  her  chamber  she  sped. 
Where  the  spectral  moon  her  white  beams  shrd  : 

"  lUoom  herf— bloom  here,  thou  plant  of  power, 
Tu  deck  the  yoani;  bride  iu  her  bridui  lM>ur. 
But  it  drooped  its  lieAd,  that  plant  of  power. 
And  died  the  mute  death  af  the  voiielfw  flower ; 
And  a  withered  wretth  on  thf>  ground  it  laj^ 
More  meet  for  a  burial  than  bridal  day. 
And  when  the  lull  y>-ur  Itad  Hitt«d  ttway 
AU  p  lie  on  \\tt  biei  the  youu^  luaid  lay  t 

**  And  the  f|f low- worm  tune 
With  its  !«ilviry  li.iu««. 
And  spaikicd  and  shin  r. 
Through  the  niplit  of  St.  John, 
Aad  they  clrwed  the  cold  grave  o'er  the  maid's  cold 
clay." 

The  forty  days*  rain,  now  ascribed  to  St. 
Swithin,  formerly  belonged  to  this  Saint» 
An  old  memorial  asserts — "  Pluvias  S.  Jo- 
annU  40  diet  pluvii.seqttttntu/^ — it  is  added, 
**  ctrta  Hu  cum  pemiciet." 

Every  one  of  our  readers  must  be  ar-> 
quainted  with  the  prognostications  connpcu*d 
with  St,  Swithm't  day  (July  15J. 

*'  Saint  Switbin's  dav,  g;ir  ye  do  nin 
For  f  Tty  daieH  ft  will  icinnm. 
»      SteiutSwithiirsday,  an  >c  be  fair 
For  fully  dates  iwiU  lam  ua  mair." 

So  saith  an  old  Scotch  proverb.  In  tbe 
time  of  old  Ben,  it  was  an  ancient  tradition,'f 
and  is  asserted  to  have  taken  its,  rise  from 
the  following  circumstances.  -  Swithin  or 
Swithumf  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died 
in  868,  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  in 
the  open  churchyard,  not  in  tbe  chancel  jof 
the  minster,  as  was  usual  with  the  bishops, 
imd  his  request  was  complied  witli ;  but  the 
monks,  on  his  being  canonized,  considering 
it  disgraceful  for  the  Saint  to  lie  in  a  public 
cemetery,  resolved  to  remove  his  body  into 
the  choir,  which  was  to  be  done  with  solemn 


•  The  ghw-ieorm  is  denominated  in  Germai  — 
JoJkttHMis-  Wurmpea  or  Wurmitin—St.  JoAn'a  w(»rm. 

t  ^)ordido,  who  repowil  consideiable  confidence  in 
the  predii  tions  ofh'f  penny  almanac,  like  t«N>  many 
amongst  nuraelvrs,exci.iim(i—'*  O.hcre,  8t.  iS'wUAin'f 
ike  \bth  day,  variable  weather  Jbr  the  mottpart  rain, 
goo&  \  lor  the  most  part  rain:  why  it  should  raiu 
f  ;ty  aayii  after,  now,  more  ot  les*,  it  wa.s  a  rule  held, 
atoie  1  was  able  to  hold  a  plough,  and  yrt4i'(re  are 
two  days  no  rain :  ha  !  it  m.<kes  me  muse." — Every. 
man  09t  of  hi*  kmnumr.  Act  1 .  S^cene  I . 
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on  the  \SfOi  of  July  $  it  T8ined> 
owever,  so  yiolently,  for  forty  days  together) 
tiuit  tiie  design  was  abandoned. — (F&r$itry 
p.  344.) 

The  vulgar  tradition  adds,  that  the  monks, 
finding  it  vain  to  contend  with  a  Saint  who 
had  the  elements  so  completely  under  his 
control,  gave  him  his  own  way ;  so  soon  as 
their  intention  was  abandoned,  he  became 
appeased,'  though  not  completely  so,  and 
hence  still  reminds  the  descendants  of  those 
obstinate  people  of  the  permanency  of  his 
power.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  this  day 
Is  termed  St.  Mariin^of  BulUon*  dmfy*  and 
the  same  superstition  is  there  prevalent.  It 
has  evidently  been  founded  on  popular  ob- 
servation ;  and  certainly,  in  a  majority  of  the 
British  summers,  there  is  a  showery  period 
at  tliis  season :  farther  there  is  no  triith  in 
the  tradition.. 

Lammas  day  (August  1st),  seems,  ctymo- 
logically,  to  be  a  corruption  of  Loaf  Mass ; 
and  is  a  remnant  of  a  very  old  British  custom 
of  celebrating  the  gifts  of  Ceres.  In  Oroaius 
we  have  hhfmaetae  for  panii  fetium  re/ 
frumenti  primitiarum  fettum  Calendarum 
ytttgutti,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
the  word  is  spelled  plam  maesse,  whence,  by 
rejecting  the  aspiration,  we  have  Lammas. 
Alaetsfj  mass  in  Anglo-Saxon,  merely  signi- 
fies a  festival,  and  hence  oar  names  Christ- 
mas, Candlemas,  Martinmas,  &c. 

'*  Gebelin,  in  his  AUegwiea  OHentateg 
tells  us,  that  as  the  month  of  August  was  the 
first  in  the  Egyptian  year,  the  fint  day  of  it 
was  called  Guie,  which,  being  latinised, 
makes  Gula.  Our  legendaries,  surprifjed  at 
seeing  this  word  at  the  head  of  the  m6nth  of 
August,  did  not  overlook,  but  converted  it 
to  weir  own  purpose.  They  made  out  of  it 
the  feast  of  the  daughter  of  the  Tribune 
Quirinus,  cured  of  some  disorder  in  Guia, 
the  throat,  by  kissing  the  chains  of  St.  Peter, 
whose  feast  is  solemnised  on  this  day.  So 
Sir  Henry  Spelman — *  G^la  Angtuii  smpe 
ohvtHii  in  memkrania  antiquU  praf»erHm 
forctuibus  pro  festo  S.  Petri  ad  vincula; 
quod  in  ipti»  caUndis  Avgusti  ceUbratvr. 
Occasioned  inter  alias  Ihtrandtu  snggerit 
lib.  vii.  cap.  19.  Quirinnm  TVibunumJiHam 
kabmsse  gutturosam;  yum  oscuiata^  iusiu 
AUxandri  Papa  (a  B.  Pttro  sexti)  vincula 
ptibus  Petrus  sub  Nerone  eoercitus  /ucrnt,  a 
marbo  Hberatur.'*' — (Forster,  p.381.^ 

We  can  give  only  a  passing  notice  to  the 
celebration  of  Harvest  Home,  which,  although 
varying  in  every  country,  is  a  period  of 
joyful  festivity  in  all ;  the  many  mnd  cere- 
monies, however,  formerly  appertaining  to 
it,  are  fast  going  out  of  use.  In  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  various  deno- 

•  It  is  not  dnr  why  St.  MaHin  1i  dMlgiiated  of 
BuUim.  Dn  Oiogc  oslh  this  ^mf^fMvm  8f4. 
MsrHni  BuUismtis,  adding  **  rtdm  etiamnum,  S. 
MNrtim  BsmUknl^'*  probably  to  calUd  on  accoaut  of 


minations — l^Ml  supperf"  *  Arm  supper—' 
Chum  supper,  and  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
In  all  Christian  countries,  when  the  fruits 
are  gathered  in,  and  placed  in  their  proper 
repositories,  it  is  common  to  pfovide  a' 
plentiful  supper  for  the  reapers  and  servants 
ef  ths  family.  At  this  entcrtainmettt,  all 
are,  in  the  modem  revolutionary  idea  of  tlio 
word,  perfectly  equal.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  a  Melt  Doll,  or  image  of  com, 
dressed  like  a  doQ,  is  carried  in  triumjdi, 
amidst  the  frantic  scresraitag  of  the  women, 
on  the  Irtst  day  of  reaping.  In  some  places, 
this  is  called  a  Kem  (perlisps  properly  Com) 
Bsby.  There  is  also  ooeaskmally  a  harvest 
queen :  thought  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
Roman  Ceres-^-^pparelled  in  great  finenr, 
and  crowned  with  flowers ;  wi&  a  scythe  m 
one  hand,  and  a  portion  of  com  in  the  other. 
All  these  ceremonies  have  arisen,  like  tlie 
AXa>a  and  &yx»/airi>pia  of  the  Greeks,  from 
gratitude  to  the  gods,  fay  whose  blessing 
they  enjoyed  the  fmits  of  the  ground. 

By  St.  Bartholomew's  day  (August  24th), 
the  showery  period  has  generally  passed 
away,  and  the  weather  has  beoome  more 
fkvourable,  or  as  Dr.  Forster  has  affectedly 
and  ridiculously  -expressed  it — *^  the  watery 
spell  of  a  weejMng  St  Swi^n  has  peariy 
ceased  to  draw  down  the  tears  of  Oriftm^  the 
fbrty  days'  lamentation  ending  yesterday." 
(p.  426).    Hence  the  proverb. 

*'  All  the  lean  that  St.  Swilbin  can  riy, 
St.  Barllemy't  dusty  luaotle  wipes  dry." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MICHAELMAS. 

Michaelmas  (Sept  S9th),  is  one  of  the  re- 
gular quarter  days  in  some  countries,  for 
settling  rents,  &c.;  but  it  is  no  longer  re- 
markable for  the  hospitality  which  cmce 
attended  it  Stubble  geese  being,  in  England, 
esteemed  in  perfection  early  in  the  autumn, 
most  families  have  one  dressed  on  this  day. 
Numerous  inquiries  haVe  been  made  by  an- 
tiquaries into  the  origin  of  this  custom,  none 
of  which  aro  satisfactory,  and  it  probably 
had  no  other  meaning  than  that  which  we 
have  assigned.  Oeese  being  in  some  coun- 
tries later  in  being  ready  lor  the  table,  we- 
shidl  find  that  they  are  eaten  at  slater  period. 
They  seem  to  have  formed  a  sUple  attkle 
in  the  way  of  presents  from  the  tenant  to 
the  landlord* 

**  And  when  the  teaaantci  comf  to  ma  thtir  qiiar- 

They  bring  aome  fbwie  at  MidsuBiBMr,  a  diA  of  Hfeh 

in  Lent, 
At  Christmatte  a  Capon,  at  Miehaslmms^  l|Mtt> 
And  aomewbat  elae  at  Newyare'a  tide,  for  fear  their 

Jeaae  die  looae."  Gasarifne. 


tlw  warmth  of  the  acason  in  which  the  feast  faUa.        pastws. 


f  Perhapa  from  Most  (Tent)— cssvIvhcsi  fffscti». 
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.  TlieM  i^  n  slogubr  costooi  in  Yorkaktte^ 
on  St.  Luke's  day  (October  18th)— that  << 
jDoUecting  children  with  small  whips,  to  whip 
the  dogs  4ibout  the  streeta^-hence  called 
Wkipdog  day.  This  custom  was  yerycomr 
.nioD  in  Yorlc,  formerly,  and  ia  not  yet  dis- 
continued. A  friend*  now  by  ua,  saw  this 
.ceremony  perfionned,  not  mapy  years  ago^ 
at  Hull  EUia,  in  his  edition  of  Brand 
TiL  323),  asserts  it  to  hare  originated  in  the 
following  accident :— "  The  traditiDn  whiph 
I  have  heard  of  its  origin,  seems  very  |un>- 
bable :  that,  in  times  of  popei7,a  priest  cele- 
brating mass  at  this  fefltiral«  in  some  church 


in  York,  unfortunately  dropped  the  Pax  after 
conaeciation,  which  was  snatched  up  sud^ 
dcnly,  and  swallowed  by  a  dog  that  lay  under 
the  altar  table.  Tlie  profanation  of  this  hicrh 
mystery,  occasioned  the  death  of  the  dog ; 
'and  a  persecution  began,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued, on  this  day,  to  be  sererely  carried 
An  against  his  whole  tribe  in  our  city." 
O'ork.) 

St.  Crufiin*$  dty  (October  25th) ,  is  a  great 
iioliday  in  many  places,  amongst  the  shoe- 
makerSfe  and  the  origin  of  this  is  thus 
assigned.  Two  brothers,  Crispinus  and 
•Crispianus*  were  bom  at  Rome;  whence 
.they  travelled  to  Soissons,  in  France,  about 
Uie  year  303,  to  propagate  the  Christian  Re- 
-  ligion.  Being,  however,  drsiroiis  of  render- 
ing themselves  independent,  they  gained  a 
aubsiatenco  by  shoemaking.  The  governor 
of  the  town,  having  discovered  that  they 
privately  maintained  the  Christian  faith,  and 
.endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  of  the  in- 
habitants, ordered  them  to  be  beheaded, 
about  the  year  308.  From  this  time,  the 
shoemakera  have  choaen  them  for  their 
tutelary  saints. 

With  reference  to  this  day,  Dr.  Forster  has 
introduced  the  following  anecdote  of  Charles 
V.  This  sovereign,  in  his  intervals  of  re- 
laxation, used  io  retire  to  Brussels;  and, 
'being  desirous  of  knowing  the  sentiments  of 
his  meanest  subjects,  concerning  himself  and 
his  administration,  be  fiequently  went, 
'incog,,  and  mixed  himself  in  such  companies 
apd  conversations  as  he  thought  proper. 
,  One  night,  his  boot  requiring  mending,  he 
was  directed  to  a  cobbler.  Unfortunately, 
it  chanced  to  be  St.  Crispin's' holiday ;  and, 
instead  qf  finding  the  cobbler  inclined  for 
work,  he  was  in  the  heigfit.of  his  Jollity 
among  his  acquaintance.  Tlie  emperor  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  withes,  and  offered 
him  a  handsome  gratuity. — "  What !  friend  !'* 
aayaiheoobbler,  **do  you  know  no  better 
tiian  to  ask  one  of  our  craft  to  work  on  St 
,  Crispin's  day  ?  Was  it  Charles  himself,  I  *d 
not  do  a  stitoh  for  him  now :  but  if  you  will 
oome  in  and  drink  St.  Crispin,  do  and  wel- 
come :  we  are  as  merry  as  the  emperor  can 
be.'*  The  sovereign  accepted  the  offer,  and, 
as  a  return  for  nis  hospitality,  gave  the 
-cobblers  a  coat  of  arms — a  boot  with  an  im- 
perial crown  upon  it    I^  Flanders,  a  chapql 


is  -s^  we  are  Infonncd,  to  be  seen,  with  9. 
boot  and  imperial  crown  on  it;  audi,  in  all 
prooessiooB,  the  Company  of  Cobblers  takes 
precedence  of  the  Company  of  Shoemakers.-— 
{Fwr9t$r^  p.  d86.) 

The  day  is  still  observed  as  a  festival  by 
the  corporate  body  of  Cordwainers,  or  ShoSi. 
makefs,  of  London. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Sm<m  and  Si.  Jwk 
(October  284h),  baa  also  been  considered  a 
lainy  period,  probably  because  observation 
bad  shown  that  the  autunuial  rains  usually 
commenced  in  Great  Britain  on  or  about  that 
day.  In  Paris,  a  trick  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  played  off,  similar  to  those  genfr- 
tally  practised  on  the  first  of  ApriL  ^'' A  la 
Saint  Simon  et  Saint  Jude  en  #nf^  du 
TempU  let  Gent  un  peu  aimpkdemander  des 
Nefie$  (Medlars),  afin  de  ies  tUtraper  eifaire 
wnreeir  par  det  valett.^*  * 

Ali  HaUowt  £ve^  or  Halloweven — the 
ViffU  of  Ail  SaiutM  Day  (October  Slst),  is  a 
busy  period  among  the  superstitious.  To 
haud  Haiioween^  is,  in  Scotland,  to  observe 
the  chiktish  or  idle  rites  appropriated  to  thb 
evening. 

"*  Stime  mernr,  friendly,  countra  foliu 

Togvilirr  did  convene 
To  bunt  tbnr  niti,  an  pott  (keir  itockl, 

Aa'  baad  their  Uallvwecu.** 

Bums'*  HoiloiPe'eM. 

Nuts  and  apples  compose  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  ent(;rtainment  on  this  night ;  and, 
from  the  custom  of  flinging  tlie  former  into 
the  fire,  or  of  cracking  them  with  the  teeth, 
it  doubtless  hs2d  its  vu^ar  name  of  Kuterack 
Night  given  to  it  The  nuts  are  thrown  in 
pairs  into  the  fire,  as  a  love  divination  by 
youog  people,  in  many  parts  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain, anxious  to  know  thdr  future  lot  in  the 
connubial  sute.  If  the  nuts  lie  still  and 
bum  together,  the  circumstance  prognoati. 
cates  a  lisppy  marriage,  or  at  least  a  hopefbl 
love;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  bounce  and 
fly  ssunder,  the  sign  is  unpropitious  to  matrix 
mony. 

"  Tbe  Buld  nidwife's  weel  hooded  nits 

Are  round  an*  round  divided. 
An'  raonie  lads'  and  iataps*  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided. 

"  Some  kindle  coathie,  side  by  side, 

An'  bum  tlierither  trimly  ; 
Some  start  awa  wi*  sancy  |»rtde, 

An'  j amp  oot  owre  the cbteaUe."  Mb. 

From  this  unwarrantable  curiosity  as  io 
their  future  lot.  many  thoughtlesklj  perform 
other  rites  of  the  most  idolatrous  character, 
in  expectation  of  seeing  the  person  wlio  is  to 
be  their  future  husband  or  wife,  or  of  hearing 
his  or  her  name  repeated.  They  who  are 
anxious  to  find  these  particularly  described, 
jmay  rrfer  to  the  Notes  attached  to  Bums'a 
beautiful  poem  on  this  aubject.    The  moio 

•  Saavi^  Antiq.  da  Paxif,toni.  ii.  p.  617. 
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Ignorant  and  ftupcrstitioas,  in  Scotland,  are 
persuaded,  that  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  the 
invuible  world  has  peculiar  power;  that 
witches  and  fairies  and  ghosts  are  all  ram- 
bling  abroad  ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  night 
in  the  year  for  intercourse  with  vpirits,  or  for 
obtaining  insight  into  AiCurity. 

We  £i¥e  already  alluded  to  the  eustom 
amongst  almost  all  nations,  of  employing 
fires  and  torches  in  their  ceremonies.  In 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  that  of  lighting  fires 
is  still  followed  on  Hallowe^en,  and  is  termed 
a  Hailowe'en  bleeze.  These  fires  are  used 
as  means  of  divination,  and  are  evident  re- 
mains  of  Heathenism,  apparently  of  i>rtit</um. 

In  the  Orlcneys,  when  the  beasts  are  sick, 
the  inhabitants  sprinkle  them  with  a  factitious 
water,  with  which  they  also  sprinkle  their 
boats,  when  their  fishing  does  not  turn  out 
prosperously:  this  they  do  especially  on 
Hallowe'en,  and,  in  addition,  place  a  cross  of 
tar  upon  them — ^to  make  them  ^^  luck," 

At  this  time,  too,  was  held,  it  was  formerly 
believed  by  the  vulgar,  a  Halhumass  Rade 
— the  word  Rode  (A.  S.  rorf,  rade^  equitatio, 
iter  equestre),  evidently  referring  to  then- 
riding,  by  virtue  of  their  enchantment,  to 
these  assemblages. 

AU  Saints  Day^  ffaUowidatfy  Hailow~ 
mass,  or  HaUowtide  (November  1st),  the 
festival  observed  in  the  Christian  Church  in 
commemoration  of  all  the  Saints,  was  for- 
merly dedicated  by  superstition  to  the  angel 
presiding  over  fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  and  thence 
called  in  Saxon  Lamas  ubhial — the  day  of  the 
apple  fruit :  f  nd  being  pronounced  lamasool^ 
it  has  been  gradually  corrupted  to  Lambs- 
vfooi.  Lambiwooi  is  in  Ireland  a  constant 
ingredient  at  the  entertainmenu  on  All 
Saints  Day,  and  is  used  to  designate  a  com- 
pound, consisting  of  the  pulp  of  roasted 
applesj  mixed  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  the 
rdic  of  the  commemoration  of  the  old  Mas 
ubhaL 

All  Sauls  Day  (November  2d),  is  a  festival 
observed  in  the  Romish  Church,  when  prayers 
are  ofil-red  up  for  all  departed  souls.  This 
ceremony  corresponds  with  the  Nixvflria  and 
StfAio-ttv,  or  Nftff^iot,  and  the  Feralia  and 
Itemttriay  or  Rcmuria^  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  they  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  dead  ; 
offered  tip  prayers  and  made  oblatfons  to 
them.  The  Feralia  was  celebrated  on  the 
21st  of  February,  but  the  Church  of  Rome 
translated  it  in  her  calendar  to  the  first  of 
November.  It  was  ftriginally  designed  to 
procure  rest  and  peace  to  the,  souls  of  the 
departed. 

The  feeling,  possessed  by  the  Romans, 
that  the  manes  of  their  departed  friends  came 
and  hovered  over  their  graves,  and  smiled 
upon  the  ^humble  ofierings  made  to  them  by 
the  hand  of  affection,  still  exists,  but  more 
strongly  in  Catholic  countries.  The  custom 
of  bedecking  the  graves  with  garlands  of 
flower%  was  eommoa  with  both  the  Oroeks 


and  Romans,  and  is  referred  to  efrcry  niheit 
in  the  poets. 

ilforMnfiuM— the  feast  of  St.  Martin  (No* 
vember  11),  was  anciently  a  day  of  great 
festivity :  it  was  the  old  quarter  day,  and  as 
it  occurred  at  a  period  when  geese  are  in 
high  season,  the  landlords  were  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  entertaining  their  tenants  with 
geese,  then  only  kept  by  opulent  persons. 
In  BOn\e  parts  of  the  continent  of  £aTope, 
St.  Martin's  day  is  celebrated  by  a  feast  of 
goose,  as  that  of  St.  Michael  is  in  Great 
Britain.  This  custom  is  referred  to  in  Ta-* 
nous  proverbial  distichs : — 

"  Lignu  vrhit,  loftctataae  boret,  «t  Isetiu  ad  ignras 

Ebra  Mtitioi  (e»\n  Novemlxr  agit 
Ad  posteia  ill  Syivam  porcuMC(»tn]>i'.llit,et  ipse 

Piogaibas  ioterea  ventitur  Anacribiu/* 

The  vulgar  expreuion,  ^^My  eye  said 
Betty  MarUny"  seems  to  be  a  coiruption  of 
*^''Mihi  beats  Martine'^^sLB  invocation  to 
this  saint. 

On  St.  Andrew*s  Day^  Andy^s  Day<t  An* 
droismess^  or  Andermess  (November  30),  the 
day  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  Patron 
Saint  of  Scotland ;  singed  sheep's  beads  (a 
favourite  dish  with  the  Scotch),  are  borne  in 
the  procession  before  the  Scots  in  London  on 
this  day.*-— (For«ter,  674.) 

The  sixth  of  December  is  the  festival  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Sl  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myni« 
in  tlie  fourth  century,  was  a  saint  of  the 
highest  virtue,  even  from  his  earliest  infancy. 
He  has  always  been  considered  the  patron  of 
scholars  and  of  youth,  the  reason  of  which 
has  been  thus  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cole» 
from  a  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  3d  edition.  4to., 
Naples,  1645.  An  Asiatic  gentleman,  send- 
ing his  two  sons  to  Athens 'for  education, 
ordered  them  to  wait  on  the  bishop  for  hia 
benediction.  On  arriving  at  Myra  with  their 
baggage,  they  took  up  Uieir  lodgings  at  an 
inn,  proposing,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  day, 
to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  the  innkeeper,  to  secure  their 
effects  to  himself,  killed  the  young  gentle- 
men, cut  them  into  pieces,  salted  them,  and 
intended  to  sell  them  for  pickled  pork.  St. 
Nicholas  being  fayoure4  with  a  sight  of  theso 
proceedings  in  a  vision,  went  to  the  inn,  and 
reproached  the  landlord  ibr  his  crime,  who, 
immediately  confessing  it,  entreated  the  Saint 
to  pray  to  heaven  for  his  pardon.  The 
bishop,  moved  by  his  confession  and  contri* 

•  In  tlie  Sutistiral  Accoant  of  Scotland,  vol.  ssdil. 
p.3S0,  wo  are  informed,  tliat  lo  DaddinKftoo  parish, 
county  of  Edioburjj^b,  uiid  distant  from  Edinburgh  ■ 
little  moio  than  a  mile,  many  of  the  opulent  dtiseao 
K»ort  in  the  sammer  moouis  to  least  npoo  one  of 
the  ancient  homely  disbcoof  Scotland,  for  which  the 
place  bas  been  lone  celebrated.  The  uae  of  siiised 
sheep's  beads,  boiled  or  baked,  to  common  in  tnis 
village,  la  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice 
of  slan}chterifl4r  the  alitep  led  on  the  aeigbooarioK 
hill  ftir  the  market,  removing  tbe  carcases  to  town. 
and  leaving  the  bead,  8cc.  to  be  consumed  in  the 
pUce.— (I^Wrr,  Hid.) 
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^Bttn,  basoug^t  for^notn  fot  him,  wd  tup. 
])llc8ted  restoration  of  life  to  the  children. 
Ikuody  had  he  finiahed,  when  the  pieoea  re- 
united,  and  the  reauscitated  youtha  threw 
themadvea  from  the  brine  tub  at  the  feet  of 
'the  hiahop:  he  raiaed  them  up,  exhorted 
them  to  return  thaaka  to  God  alone,  gaTe 
them  good  adTioe  for  the  regulation  of  Sieir 
future  conduct,  bestowed  his  bUssinff  upon 
them,  and  sent  them  to  Athens,  with  great 
joy,  to  pnosecttte  their  atudiea.*— (Hoim,  p. 
193.) 

Hospinian  remarks,  that  it  was  common, 
tm  the  Yigil  of  St. -Nicholas,  for  parents  to 
conyey  secretly  various  kinds  of  presents  to 
their  children,  who  were  tought  to  bcHeve 
that  they  owed  them  to  the  Idndness  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  his  train,  who  came  in  at  the 
windows  and  distributed  them.  This  custom, 
he  says,  originated  in  th^  legendary  account 
of  that  Saint's  baring  given  portions  to  three 
•daughten  of «  poor  citiaen,  whose  necessities 
had  driven  him  to  an  intention  of  prostituting 
them,  and  this  he  effected  by  throwing  a 
purse  fifled  with  money  privately  at  night  in 
at  the  father'a  bed-chamber  window  to  enable 
him  to  portion  them  out  honesUy. 

A  singular  ceremony  connected  with  this 
day,  was  the  election  of  the  Boy  Bishop.  In 
many  places,  the  scholars,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Nicholas,  were  in  the  habit  of  electing  one 
of  their  number  to  play  the  Boy  Bishop,  and 
two  others  for  his  deacons.  He  was  escorted 
to  church,  wearing  his  mitre,  by  the  other 
boys,  in  solemn  procession,  where  he  presided 
at  the  worship,  and  afterwards  he  and  hia 
deacons  went  about  singing  ftom  door  to  door, 
and  ooUecting  money :  not  begging,  but  de- 
manding it  as  a  subsidy.  This  sedhis  to 
have  been  a  venr  ancient  practice.  In  1274, 
the  Council  of  Nice  prohibited  the  choosing 
of  the  Boy  Bi«hop,  though  so  late  as  tiie 
time  of  Hospinian,  who  wrote  in  the  17th 
century,  it  was  customary  at  schools,  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was 
also  a  patron  of  scholars,  for  one  of  the  boys 
to  be  the  representative  of  Gregory  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  act. as  bishop,  witii  certain 
companions  as  his  clergy.  AncienUy,  too, 
on  this  day,  the  same  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  choir  boys  in  cathedrals,  whose 
office  and  authority  continued  from  the  Feast 
of  Sl  Nicholas  to  that  of  the  eve  of  Inno- 
centra  Day  (December  28).  At  the  cathedral 
of  Sarum,  it  appears  that  the  Boy  Bishop 
held  a  kind  of  visiution,  and  maintained  a 
corresponding  state  and  prerogative,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  had  power  to  dispose  of 
prebends  that  fell  vacant  during  his  episco- 
pacy.   If  he  died  within  the  numth,  he  was 

*  In  old  npifteDtations,  the  bishop  is  always  de- 
picted with  the  ehildfca  risini^  (rom  the  tab— the 
•eomnon  people,  bowerer,  ia  Catholic  coontries, 
geaerslly  miMiideTSUiid  these  emblems.  With  them 
the  boys  in  tba  tab  being  coosidsied  as  sailors  i&  a 


burled  like  other  bishopi,  In  his  episcopal 
ornaments:   his  obsequies  were  solemnised 
with  much  pomp,    and  a  monument  waa 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  his  episcopal 
effigy.    About  150  yeara  ago,  a  Boy  Bishop's 
monument,  in  stone,  was  discoverrd  in  Salia- 
bury  cathedraL     Not  only,  however,  doea 
this  ceremony  seem  to  have  existed  in  cathe- 
drals, but  in  almost  every  parish.    A  stotute 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  Offery 
riiondou),  in  1337,  restrains  one  of  them 
Rom  going  in  procession  beyond  the  limiu  of 
his  own  parish.    On  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, 1229,  tile  day  following  tiiat  of  St.  Ni. 
cholaa,  the  Boy  Bishop,  in  the  chapel  at 
Heton,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  said  vea- 
pers  before  Edward  I.,  then  on  his  way  to 
Scotland,  who  made  him  a  considerable  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  the  boys  who  sang  with  him. 
In  the  rdgn  of  £dwiud  III.  he  received  a 
present  of  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence, 
for  singing  before  the  king,  in  his  private 
chamber,  on  Innocent*s  Day.    Dean  Colet, 
in  the  statutes  of  the  school  founded  by  him 
in  1512,  at  St.  Paul's,  expressly  orders,  that 
his  scholars  shall,  every  Uhildermasa  (Inno- 
cent*s)  Dav,  ^^  come  to  Paulis  Churche  and 
hear  the  Chylde-Byshop's  sermon ;  and  after 
be  at  the  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them  offer 
a  penny  to  the  Chylde-Bishop,  and  with  them 
the  maisters  and  surveyors  of  the  seole." 
Warton  affirms  that  the  practice  of  electing  a 
Boy  Bishop  subsisted  in  common  granunar 
schools :  for  St.  Nicholas,  as  the  patron  of 
scholars,  has  a  double  feast  at  Eton  College, 
where,  in  the  papal  times,  the  scholars  (to 
avoid  interfering,  as  it  would  seem,  wiUi  tne 
Boy  Bishop  of  the  college  on  St.  Nicholas's 
Day)  elected  iheir  Boy  BiMhop  on  St  Hugh'a 
Day,  in  the  month  of  November.    Brand, 
indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  the  anniversary 
montem  at  Eton  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
Bpy  Bishop  and  his  companions ;  the  scho* 
lars,  by  an  edict  of  Henry  8th,  being  pre- 
vented from  continuing  thit  ceremony,  gave 
a  new  face  to  their  festivity,  and  began  uieir 
present  pastime  at  soldiers,  and  electing  a 
captain.    Even  within  the  memory  of  persons 
alive  when  Brand  wrote  (1777),  the  montem 
was  kept  a  littie  before  Christmas,  although 
now  held  on  Whit  Tuesday. 

According  to  Scandinavian  mythology,  die 
supreme  God  Odin,  or  Woden,  assumes  the 
name  of  Nicker^  Nikar^  or  Hnickar^  when 
he  acts  as  the  destructive  or  evil  principle ; 
(hence  our  own  term.  Old  Nkky  as  applied  to 
the  evil  one).  In  this  character  he  inhabits 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scandinavia,  where  he 
raises  sudden  storms  and  tempests,  and  leads 
mankind  into  destruction,  in  short,  he  is 
the  northern  Nex^tune,  or  some  subordinate 
sea-god  of  noxious  dispositidn.  Nikar,  with 
the  Scandinavians,  being  an  object  of  dread, 

Eropitiatory  worship  was  ofl^red  to  hhn  ;  and 
ence  it  has  b^en  imagined,  that  the  Scandi- 
navian Nikai  became,  in  the  middle  ages,  St. 
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Nicholas,  Oie  patmnof  lailovs,  wiMMe.aid  Is 
invoked  in  storaift  and  taDpcits-«a  suppoti- 
tion  which  recdvet  countenance  fipom  the 
great  devotion  still  felt  by  the  Gothic  aatkNis 
towaids  St. Nicholas.  To  this  Saint. many 
•chnrches  on  the  sesi^shore  are  dedscated,  and 
many  a  pcayer  to  St.  Nicholas  is  still  oifeied 
by  the  seamen  passing  by.  To  these  diurcfaes, 
in  many  coontiies,  the  sailors  resort,  who 
have  suffered  shipwreck,  to  retam  thanks  for 
their  preservation,  and  to  hang  up  yotire 
tablets,  repiesenting  the  danger  they  have 
escaped,  in  giatitade  to  the  Sahit  ler  the  pro- 
tection he  vouehsafiBd  them,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  the  vows  they  made  in  the  height  of  the 
atorm.  This  custom,  which  is  more  espa- 
dally  in  use  in  the  Catholic  world,  is  pro- 
bably taken  immediately  ftom  the  Romans, 
who  had  it,  amongst  a  number  of  supersti- 
lions,  from  the  Oiceics :  for  we  are  told,  that 
Bion,  the  philosopher,  was  shown  several  of 
'these  votive  pictures  hung  up  in  a  temple  of 
•Neptune  near  the  seaside.  Horace  refers  to 
'the  custom :-~ 

**  Me  Ubalft  mcer 
Votivft  ptriei  iodioit  urida 
^utpendiaK  potcnti 
Votimenta  jnaris  Ueo."— Cons.  1. 6L 

"  While  I,  DOW  nfe  on  thore. 
Will  coiMconte  the  pictured  stonn, 
Aud  Mil  my  ftcteful  vo<va  perform 

To  NepfcuDe's  eaviag  power."— fVa<i«{«. 

St.  Nicholas  was  also  the  patron  of  the 
Parish  Clerks  of  London,  a  set  of  worthies 
at  one  time  of  much  higher  Importance  than 
they  are  at  present,  from  uniting  with  their 
proper  avocations,  the  performance  of  Jlfy#- 
teries.*  They  were  incorporated  into  a  guUd, 
or  fellowship,  by  Ring  Henry  III.,  about 
*1240;  aAd,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us, 
acknowledged  the  patronage  of  St.  Nicholas. 

About  SL  Thtmat's  Day,  (December 
21st),  the  musical  festivities  of  Christmas 
time  usually  begin  in  most  Christian  coun- 
tries—espedaUy  that  sort  of  nocturnal  street 
music,  commonly  called  waits,  or  wakest 
which  continue  in  many  parts  of  £agland  till 
Christmas.  The  pious  songs  of  this  period, 
nsually  termed  Christmas  Carols,  are  of  very 
lugh  antiquity.  Bishop  Taylor  remarks, 
that  the  Gloria  in  ejtcelsis,  sung  by  the 
angels  to  the  shepherds,  at  our  Saviour's  na- 
tivity, was  the  earliest  They  have  become, 
witlUn  the  last  century,  much  less  common 
in  England;  but  formerly,  on  Christmas 
Day,  they  took  the  place  of  psalms  in  all  the 
churches,  especially  at  afternoon  service,  the 
whole  congregation  joining;  and^  at  the  eild, 
it  was  usual  for  the  derk  to  declare  in  a  loud 

*  Clerknwtlt,  history  iDforms  us,  b  ao  called, 
ft%mi  the  •Priiig^  ihere  eituated,  round  which  the 
PSffiah  Clerka  ot  London,  iu  olden  time,  comnonly 
peifonned  Mcred  ploy*,  or  mftteries.  Thia  cuaton 
canaed  the  apring  to  be  denominalvd  Clerics  ITiff, 
which  became  aubetqueiitly  convened  ioto  CUfk- 
.smmsU,  DOW  »  populeus-pariHi  in  l^oadoo. 
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voice  hi«  wiibcalbr  *  mmj  Clirista(iairaad;« 
happy  New  Year.  Mr.  Hone  assorts,  that,  in 
Scotland,  where  no  church  feasta  have  bm 
kept,  «uice  the  days  of  John  Knox,  ths 
custom  of  carolling  is  unknown ;  hut  in  thip 
be  is  not  entirely  accurate.  Tl^e  Carrall4$, 
it  is  true,  were  prohibited  by  Act  of  Paiiift* 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Gysars  (a  tenn  •ppUed 
to  those  who  disguised  themselves  about  tlua 
period),  but,  untU  the  present  d»y  ii»  Pert^i- 
.shiie,  the  last  night  of  the  year  is  called 
Carol-ewsfti,  because  youngpeoplegofromdopr 
to  door  singiag  earolsy  in  return  for  which  ser- 
vice, they  receive  snudi  cakes  baked  for  th^ 
occasion. 

In  Wales,  the  custom  is  stlU  retained  to  • 
greater  eitent  than  in- England;  and,  mik  » 
former  period,  the  Welsh  had  carols  adapt- 
ed to  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  festivala,  aad 
the  four  seasons  of. the  year,  but  they  are 
now  limited  to  that  of  Christmas.  On  th^ 
Buropean  continpitj  the  custooi  is  ahnoat 
universal. 


CHAPTBR  Vl, 

CHRIST  HAS. 

Thk  ceremonies  which  take  ydace  iv  some 
countries,  on  the  Vigil  qf  $he  MiKvtIy,  in 
other  words  on  Christmas  £te  (December 
24th),  and  which  were  formerly  gttieral,  Ue, 
as  Dr.  Forster  has  remarked,  of  (ihe  OMMt 
pleasing  character,  and  serve  to  nmuse  fai  the 
dreary  season  of  Mid-winter.f  The  hdusea 
and  churches  bedecked  with  evergreens,  and 
their  beautiful  berries-^be  merry  ca»»ls  sung 
about  the  villages— thfe  waits,  or  night  music, 
and  the  cheerful  bells  which  commMoe  Adr 
peal  at  midnight,  are  natursBy  calculated  to 
elevate  joyously  the  imagination-^-^n  cAcC 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  numemus  eariy 
recollections  of  childhood,  with  which  Christ- 
mas and  its  festivities  «re,  in  the  minds  of 
most,  connected. 

The  vulgar  have  a  great  many  ridicoloin 
notions  wiw  regard  to  CMstmas  Bve ;  and^ 
on  this  night,  observe  a  number  of  super- 
stitions ceremonies.  It  is  eztensivtfly  be- 
lieved, ^^  frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Oroat  V' 
that  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  cow*hoiise  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  aU  the  cattle  would 
be  found  kneeling.  Many  also  -firmly  be- 
lieve that  bees  sing  in  dieir  hives  on  Cbrist- 
mss  Eve,  to  welcome  the  approaching  day. 

On  tills  evening,  women  wfll  not  venture 
to  leave  any  flax  or  jram  on  their' wheels,  ap- 
prdiending  that  the  evil  one  would  assure^ 
red  it  for  them  before  momiDg.  Women,  in 
a  single  state,  assign  another  reason  for  diia 
custom — ^thefar  rocks  would  otherwise  follow 

ir  Ckrittmas  JBvt  wm  by  the  Anglo^xoDS  de- 
nominated  Mfgd-wyntrt*  w»fi»rffl»j  Chriftaws 
itMlf  bein^  called  JUtd-mitUsr,  Bni  MSd-m^iUrm 
MMMM#-daM,,as  tbty  gate  the  s 
St.  John's  Day. 
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tfaflm  to  eh«Kfa  mi  their  xnaxriage  day.  If 
any  flax  be  left  on  the  rock,  they  aait  *  it,  in 
order  to  preserre  it  from  Satanic  power,  and 
if  yam  be  aeddentaily  left  on  a  reel,  it  must 
not  be  taken  off  in  the  usual  way,  but  be  cut 
off.  The  same  caution  is  exercised  on  Good 
Friday,  but  a  reaaon  is  given  for  this,  dif- 
ferent  from  both  of  those  that  have  already 
been  mention^ :— on  this  day,  it  is  said,  a 
rope  could  not  be  fovnd  to  bind  our  Saviour 
to  the  CroBs^  sod  the  jrvm  was  taken  off  a 
woman^i  wheel  for  this  purpose. 

Of  all  the  periods  of  the  Calendar,  none 
can  eompare,  as  regards  the  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneons  customs,  rites,  and  antiquities,  with 
Christmas  or  Yule — the  glorious  time  of 
oonkmemoration  to  the  Christian  world  for 
the  birth  of  a  Saviour — originally,  however, 
the  Oothic  Pagan  feast  of  Yule  or  Jul^  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  sun  at  the  winter 
Mrfstiefrt 

Thia  festival,  amongst  northern  nations, 
warn  the  great  season  of  sacrifiee :  aro<ftgst 
the  Danes,  even  human  vietima  seem  to  have 
been  offered  to  their  spurious  Deities.  The 
Qotha  used  to  sacrifice  a  Boar,  for  this 
animal  (like  the  hone  amongst  the  Persians) 
was,  according  to  their  mycology,  sacred  to 
the  tun.  To  this  day.  it  is  eoatooiary  among 
tbepeasanta  of  the  north  of  Burope,  at  the 
time  of  Chriatmaa,  to  mdce  bread  in  the 
foivi  of  a  boor  p%.  This  they  placoupon  a 
table  wkh  baeon  and  odier  dishes,  K»d,  as  a 
good  oflBcn,  expose  if  aa  long  aa  the  feast 
coatinaes.  For  to  leavie  it  uncovered  is 
ffkoned  a  bad  presage,  and  totally  incon. 
gniotts  with  the  manaera  oi  their  aaoestora — 
thia  bread  it  ealUd  Julapali.  The  use  that 
la  inada  hi  Soothmd  of  the  MaitUn  or  hMt 
bandAU  of  eoni  that  has  been  cut  down  in 
barveat,  has  an  analogy  to  thia  cuatom.  It  ia 
divided  amongst  the  horses  or  cows  on  Chriat- 
maa roomiBg,  aad  sometimes  on  that  of  the 
New  ¥eaK,  ^^  to  make  them  tlirive  all  the 
year  round."  Anoiently,  the  boar'a  head 
aeuaed^  with  a  lemon  in  its  noutb,  waa  the 
fbat  dish  bsougfat  on  tableon  Christmas  Day, 
in  England,  and  waa  carried  up  with  threat 
atace  and  solemnity.  For  this  indispensable 
ooemoay  thero  waa  a  Carol,  which  is  given 
by  Wynkyn  de  Wofde  aa  it  waa  sung  in  bit 
time,  and  as,  according  to  Warton,  with 
■ome  alterations,  it  ia  still  mag  in  Queen's 
College,  Ox^nd. 

Caput  apri  defero 
Reddemi  lande§  Vomina, 


•  A  vuQtfdw  MBCtity  has,  by  nnay  i 
beeo  belieTe4  to  be  lodged  ia  mU,  beace  the  * 
iioo^«'Of  o(\i-, ditingtalLbj  BoBker(  and  <iffi<«^f, 

t  So.  O.  j'ul.  Dm.  jmle.jMUdas.  bl.  Joi  A.  S. 
jw/g,  fcc. 

The  Oreealaodrfs,  to  the  preicnt  day,  keep  a  Sun* 
/mmT  about  theSSd  of  December,  to  rejoice  at  tbe 
return  of  tb«  aim  andttie  expected  i^newal  of  the 
haatiag  seaaoii.-4;ninU'a  Hist,  of  GtcenlaBd,  i.  176. 


■*  The  Bore'a  Bfwle  in'han«abri>ig  I^ 
With  garlandes  gay  and  roaenuuy, 
I  pray  yoa  all  synge  merely. 
Qui  ettU  I'a  coHvivio. 

**  The  Bore'a  Head,  I  uoderatande,. 
Is  the  chefe  vervyce  ia  this  Uodc: 
Loke  whi>rever  it  be  fande 
Sertiiecun  Cantico, 

"  Be  gladde,  Lordea,both  more  and  lave, 
For  ibis  bath  ordayued  oar  vtcwarde 

To  cbere  you  all  this  Chriatraaaae 
The  Bore's  ticad  witlk  loiistarde. 

"  Caput  apri  dff no 
Rtddern*  laudtt  Jhminor 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  he  who  first, 
opens  the  door  on  Yule  day,  expecta  to 
prosper  moro  than  any  other  member  of  the 
family  during  the  future  year,  because,  aa 
the  vulgar  express  it,  *^he  leta  in  Yule.** 
The  door  being  opened,  it  is  customary  with 
some  to  place  a  tabie  or  chair  in  the  door 
way,  covering  it  with  a  clean  doth ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  language,  to  *'*•  set  on  it 
bread  and  cheese  to  Yule.*'  Early  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  the  family 
geU  out  of  bed,  a  new  besom  is  set  bAind 
the  outer  door — the  design  being  *^to  let  in 
Yule,'* — superstitions  which  are  clearly  of 
heathen  origiih— Yule  being  not  only  personi- 
fied but  treated  as  a  Deity,  and  receiving  an- 
ofiering.  It  is  also  common  to  have  a  table 
covered  in  the  houK  from  morning  imtil 
evening,  with  bread  aad  drink  npoo  it,  that* 
every  one  who  calls  may  talce  a  portion,  and 
it  is  deemed  especially  ominous,  if  aoy^  one 
eomes  into  a  house  and  leaves  it  withovt 
partidpatioB.  Whatever  number  of  persons 
may  call  on  tUa  day,  all  must  partake  of  the 
good  dieer.  A  shnilar  superstition  pievaiUM 
on  this  subject  in  the  north  of  England  ; 
but  on  New  Year'a  day— 4t  is  that  of  the- 
fint  fooU^ihe  name  applied  to  the  person 
who  first  enters  a  iMMise  in  the  New  Y<ear ; 
this  is  rq^arded  by  the  superstitious  aad' 
credulooa  aa  infiuendag  the  fate  of  th» 
fiunily,  eqiedally  of  the  fair  pOrtioR  of  ir, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  ^*  To  ezdodo 
all  auspected  or  unlueky  peraoaa,  it  is  oua- 
tomary  fbr  oae  of  the  damsds  to  engage  be- 
forehand sorno  fkvonred  youth,  who,  elated 
with  so  signal  a  mark  of  female  distinction, 
g^Iy  comes  sarlp  in  the  moning,  and' 
never  empty  handad.*'»(JBm)dtel^  p  72). 

The  following  ridiculous  rite,  simibur  to 
one  we  have  referred  to,  under  the  first  of 
January,  also  holds  in  Scothmd.  Any  ser-. 
rant  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  due  regard  t<r 
the  interests  of  the  fhmily,  aad  is  not  at  the 
same  time  emandpated  from  the  yoke  o€ 
superstition,  is  careful  to  go  early  to  tho 
well,  on  Cinistmas  morning,  to  draw  water, 
pull  com  out  of  the  stack,  and  also  to  bring. 
kals  from  the  kitchen  garden.  This  is  meant 
to  insuro  prosperity  to  the  family. 

On  this  day  too,  as  well  aa  on  New  Year's 
Day,  Handsd  Monday  (the  first  Monday  of 
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the  New  Year,  when  It  It'  cnitomary,  dj^ed- 
cially  in  thenortli  of  England,  to  make  chil- 
dren and  servants  a  present  as  a  Handsel)^ 
and  Rood  Day,  supentitious  people  in  Scot- 
land, will  not  allow  jt  coal  to  be  carried  out 
of  their  own  houses  to  that  of  a  neighbour, 
lest  it  should  be  eouployed  for  the  purposes 
of  iHtchcraft ;  and  the  andeot  Romans  had 
a  similar  superstition. 

The  custom  of  saUituig  the  apple  trees  at 
Christmas,  with  a  view  to  their  produce  an- 
other year,  yet  exists  in  the  west  of  England. 
In  some  places,  the  parishioners  walk  in  pro- 
cession, Tisiting  the  principal  orchards  in  the 
INurish.  In  eadi  orchard  one  tree  is  selected 
as  the  representatiTe  of  the  rest;  this  is 
saluted  with  a  ceruin  form  of  words,  having 
in  them  the  air  of  incantation.  They  then 
either  sprinkle  the  tree  with  cyder,  or  dash  a 
bowl  of  cyder  against  it,  to  ensure  its  bearing 
plentifully  the  ensuing  year. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  events 
at  Christmas,  is  its  feasting.  ^^  The  plum 
puddings,  minced  pies,  and  a  thousand  made 
dishes  of  exquisite  sorts,  such  as  people  in 
common  have  but  once  a  year,  used  to  be, 
and  still  are,  in  some  plsces,  brought  on  the 
jovial  board  of  hospitality.  The  Christmas 
dinner  usually  took  place  after  mass  and 
before  vespers ;  and  afterwards  in  the  even- 
ing  the  wassail  bowL*  Christmas  Carols  and 
merry  songs,  with  various  pastimes,  jokes, 
Christinas  games,  and  drolleries,  made  up 
the  evening*s  entertainment,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  merry  ringing  of  the  bells, 
and  the  mixture  of  music  played  both  in  the 
streets  and  the  houses.*' — [FortUr^  p.  732). 

^e  have  already  remarked  that  Yule  was 
celebrated  as  a  feast  by  the  ancient  Goths. 
It  was  also  customary,  especially  in 
Sweden,  for  different  families  to  meet  to- 
gether  in  one  Tillage,  and  to  bring  meat  and 
drink  with  them,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feast ;  the  same  custom  was  observed  when 
there  was  a  general  concourse  to  the  place 
where  one  of  their  temples  stood  ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  custom,  still 
maintained  among  us,  of  relations  and  friends 
feasting  at  each  other^s  houses  at  this  time. 
The  festivities  of  Christmaa  have,  however, 
passed  their  lenith ;  year  after  year  witness, 
eth  their  decadency,  and  the  being  of  the 
present  day  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea 

*  Oar  custom  of  drinking  bealthii,  and  the  wassail 
howl,  appear  to  have  originated,  immediately,  in  the 
Introduction  of  the  Bntiah  Monarch  Vortigeni  to 
Koweiu— 4he  beautiful  blue'cjea  daughttr,  or  ac- 
coniinjr  to  other  writers  niece  of  the  Saxon  Hen- 
giat.  She  kneeled  down,  and.  presenting  to  the  king 
a  cup  of  spiced  wine,  said,  *'Lord  King,  waes  keu, 
bcaltD  to  yon :  to  which  Voiti|c«rn,  instructed  by 
his  inteipreterf  replied,  drine  heil^  I  drink  your 
bealtbt  and  then,  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  says, 

**  Knste  hire  and  sitte  hire  adoune  and  slad  dronk 

hireheil. 
And  that  was  tho*  in  this  land  the  verrt  waa-bail.*' 
Was  kail  afterwarda,  not  unoatoially,  because  the 
of  the  drinking  cups  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 


of  the  substantial  enterfainmenti  of  Ms  an«/ 
oestors,  when,  amongst  other  thinga, 

*'  They  served  up  salmon,  veaiaoa  and  wild  bonis 
ly  hundreds,  und  by  doiens  and  by  acorea ; 
Hugsbends  of  bone/,  kilderkins  of  mtutard^ 
Muttons  and  fatted  beeves  aod  bacon  swine ; 
Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan  and  bustard. 
Teal,  m:illard,  pigeons,  widgeons  aod  in  fine 
Pium  puddings,  pancakes,  apple  pies,  and  custard. 
And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine, 
With  mead  and  ale,  and  cyder  of  our  own, 
for  portq«  puncu  and  negus  were  not  known."^ 

'  The  Gifts  -now  generally  conferred  at  the 
New  Year,  seem  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  Christmas.  In  London,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  England  and  of  Europe,  the 
custom  of  giving  Christmas  Boxes  or  Pre-. 
aents,  although  on  the  decline,  is  still  a 
serious  tax  on  large -fomilies  and  establish- 
ments. In  some  places,  it  is  now  confined 
almost  wholly  to  children.  In  London, 
Parish  Boys  and  ChiMren  at  School  still 
carry  about  their  samples  of  writing,  and  ask 
for  their  Christmas  Box ;  and  the  BeUman, 
Watchmen,  Waia,  Bell-ringers,  Postmen, 
&.C.  all  over  the  country,  repeat  their  annual 
calls  on  the  liberality  of  their  patrons.  Of 
the  antiquity  of  such  gift%  we  have  already 
spoken,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Review  ; 
we  shall  therefore  merely  quote  on  this  subject 
a  few  of  the  remarks  of  Th,  Jamieson. 

^*'  The  Romans,  at  this  season,  were  wont 
to  send  presents  of  sweetmeats,  such  as  dried 
figs,  honey,  Scc^  to  which  th^  gave  Ae 
name  of  Stream,  This  was  meant  as  a  good 
omen ;  and  by  this  substantial  emblem,  they 
also  expressed  their  wishes,  that  their  frienda 
might  enjoy  the  §w§€U  of  the  year  on  which 
they  entered:  Rosin.  Antiq.  p.  29.  960. 
The  custom  whi<^  prevails  in  i^cotland  of 
presenting  what  the  vulgar  call  a  tweeiie^ 
skon^  or  a  loaf  enriched  with  •raisins,  cur- 
rants, and  spiceries,  has  an  evident  analogy 
to  this.  In  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Scotland,  the  vulgar  would  reckon  it  a  bad 
omen  to  enter  a  neighbour's  house  on  New 
Year's  day  empty  handed.  It  is  common  to 
carry  some  trifiing  present  i  as  a  bit  of 
bread,  a  little  mod,  or  a  piece  of  money. 
Those  gifts  were  also  called  by  the  Romans 
SatumaHUa.  —  (Etymological  DicHonary^ 
Ail  VuU), 

The  SatuimaUa  amongst  the  Romans,  at 
length,  lasted  seven  days;  the  SigUlario 
(feasts  also  in  honour  of  Saturn,  and*for- 
meriT  celebrated  after  the  Saturnalia,  at 
which  little  statues  of  silver  were  offered  to 
the  Qod),  being  included.  During  this  sea* 
son  of  festivity  and  dissipation,  all  public 
business  was  suspended:  the  senate  and 
courts  itf  justice  were  shut  up:  and  all 
schools  had  a  vacation.*.^ircumstances  strik- 
ingly resembling  our  Christmas  holidays. 
Master  and  servant  sate  at  one  table.  Every 
thing  seriods  was  laid  aside,  and  people  of 
all  ronki  gave  themselves  up  to  jollity  (whidi 
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wmd,  mdeedl,  a»  wall  as  the  Fiench  joii^ 
Wocbter  considen  to  come  (ramjoi^  yule.) 

Candies  of  a  particular  kind  are  in  Bo.iie 
places  made  for  this  iieasoii :  for  the  candle 
that  U  Hghted  on  Christmaa  Day,  maat  be  lo 
large  as  to  bum  from  the  time  of  ita  being 
lighted  tiU  the  day  be  done,  otherwise  It 
would  be  a  bad  omei»  to  the  family  for  the 
subsequent  vear.  There  ii  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  custom  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  times  of  heathentnm.  In  the  Ro. 
man  Saturnalia^  lights  were  used  in  the  wor- 
fihip  of  their  Deity,  and  hence  originated 
the  custom  of  making  presente  of  this  kind. 
The  poor  were  wont  to  present  the  rich  with 
wax  tapers,  and  Yule  candles  are  still,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  given  as  presents  by  mer- 
chants to  their  stated  customers.  By  many 
who  rigidly  obeerre  the  superstitions  of  this 
season,  the  Yule  candle  is  allowed  to  burn 
out  of  itself,  by  others  it  is  extinguished,  and 
the  remnant  kept  for  lud€» 

There  are  other  miMellaneous  supersti- 
tions, in  relation  to  this  period,  of  which  we 
shall  relate  but  two  or  three.  In  the  morn- 
ing, one  individual  rises  before  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  prepares  food  for  them,  which 
must  be  eaten  in  bed.  This  frequently  con. 
aists  of  cakes  baked  with  eggs,  called  Care 
eakes.  A  Bannock,  or  cake,  is  baked  for  all 
in  the  house^  and  if  any  one  of  these  should 
break  in  the  toasting,  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  baked  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  see  another 
Christinas :  a  part  of  this  custom  is  evidently 
of  Catholic  origin  being  the  renmant  of  that 
of  baking  cakes  in  honour  of  Uie  delivenr  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Women  seem.  In  tome  places,  to  have  a  pe« 
ciUiar  aversion  to  spinning  on  this  day— a  su- 
perstition which  savours  strongly  of  pagan- 
ism. Ovid  affirms  that  Bacchus  punished 
Alcithoe  and  her  sisters  for  presuming  to 
spin  during  his  festival.  There  is  a  singular 
passage  in  Jhone  Hamilton's  FacUe  Traie- 
Uae^  quoted  by  Jamieson,  which,  whilst  it  af- 
fords a  ptoofof  the  traditionary  antijpathy  to 
spinning  on  Yuls  Daff^  also  shows  how  jea- 
lous the  Scotch  Reformers  were  against  the 
observance  of  all  festlvsl  days.  After  de-« 
daring  the  opposition  of  the  Caluinian  eeet 
to  all  haljf-Ma^ee  except  Sanday^  he  says — 

'^  The  ministers  of  Scotland-lin  contempt 
of  the  vther  halie  dayes  obseruit  be  England 
— cause  thair  wyfis  and  seruants  epin  in  op- 
pin  sicht  of  the  people  upon  Yeul  day ;  and 
their  aifectionat  auditeurs  constratnes  thair 
tennants  to  yok  thair  pleuchs  on  Yeul  day  in 
contempt  of  Christ's  Natiuitie,  whilk  our 
Lord  hes  not  left  vnpnnisit :  for  thair  oxin 
ran  wod  and  brak  thair  nekis,  and  leamit  sum 
pleugh  men,  as  is  notoriously  knawin  in  sin«* 
drie  partes  of  Scotland." 

The  Christmas  Log,  or  Yule  or  YuU  Clog, 
ia  another  superstition  of  tha  period :  this  is 
A  lam  block,  or  log  of  wood,  laid  on  the  fire 
on   Christmas  Eve,  and,  if  possible,  kept 
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burning  all  tha  following  day,  or  longer.  A 
portion  of  the  old  dog  of  the  preoeding  yenr, 
is  sometimes  saved  to  light  up  the  new  block 
at  the  next  Christmas,  and  to  pneserve  the 
family  from  harm,  in  the  mean  while :  during 
the  tima,  too,  that  this  log  lasts,  die  servants 
in  fi^rm  bouses  are- entitled,  by  custom,  to  ale 
at  their  meals. 

Of  the  various  sports,  games,  and  pas. 
times,  of  tills  season  of  hilarity,  such  as  the 
Lord  ia  Abbot  ^f  Misrule,  or  Abbot  qf  Un~ 
ressoun — Hot  Cockles — Hunt  the  Slipper — 
Gttisers,  at  Oifsars — He  can  do  little  thai 
eanU  do  this,  &,&— it  might  be  entertaining 
to  give  some  et]rroology,  Iwt  our  alvcady 
overstrained  limits  wiU  not  admit  of  tliis. 
It  has  ever  been  a  great  period  for  gaming 
in  most'countriea*-«ven  the  ancient  Romans, 
by  whom  games  of  chance  were  prohibited, 
provided  an  exception  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember. 

For  some  unexplained  cause,  St.  Stephen'* s 
Day  (December  26),  was  a  great  period  widi 
OUT  ancestors  for  bleeding  their  horses — a 
practice  followed  by  people  of  all  ranks,  and 
recommended  by  Tusser  in  his  Husbandry. 
The  custom  is  thu*  referred  to  by  Bamaby 
Oooge. 

•'  Then  followeth  St  Stephen**  day,  wheraoa  dotk 


Hii  Hones  jannt  and  goutk  sbrode,  as  twiftly  ai  he 

C»D, 

Until  tbey  doe  extneaely  sweate,  and  Uien  thef  let 

them  blood, 
For  this  being  done  upon  this  day,  they  ny  doth  do 

them  good, 
And  kccpee  tbein  from  sU  maladiee  and  ticknene 

thnrngh  the  years, 
As  if  that  Bt«phea  any  time  tooke  charge  of  Homes 

here." 

Aeeovding  to  Mr.  Dance,  this  is  a  very  an- 
cient practice,  and  was  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain by  the  Danes.  Mr.  Nicholls  has  also 
quoted  money  paid  ^^for  letting  oure  horses 
blade  on  Christmasse  weke." 

The  Holy  Innoeents,  or  Childermass  Day 
(December  28),  commemorates  the  slaughter 
of  the  Jewish  children  by  Herod,  and  it  ia 
recorded  by  Macroblua  (SaiumaL  cap.  iv.), 
that  the  savage  order  was  so  promptly  exe- 
cuted, that  one  of  the  sons  of  the  tyrant,  then 
at  nurse,  Ml  a  sacrifice  with  the  other  chil- 
dren.* 

«^  It  hath,*'  saith  the  learned  Orcgorie, 
^^been  a  custom,  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to 
whip  up  the  diildren  upon  Innocents*  Day 
morning,  that  the  memorie  of  this  murther 
might  stick  the  closer ;  and,  in  a  moderate 
proportion,  to  act  over  the  crudty  again  in 
lund.**  A  custom  referred  to  by  Hospinian— . 
— ^^  h\ijus  lanienas  truculentissimn  ut  pueri 
Christianomm  recordentur  et  simul  dtBcent 
odium,    persecuiionem,    crucem,    exilium, 

•  Macrobiue  relates,  as  one  of  the  Jok«  of  Au^uf  • 
tax,  that  when  he  heard  of  this  rirrumsrance,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  Melius  est  Herodi»  port  uoi  cr^e  qoau 
filium." 
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CgeataCCB^u•  ataUm  oiro  nmto  Ohristo  iiicl- 
piere,  vof^  ccdi  soIent  in  aantra  hujuR  Diei 
ftdhttc  in  kctuUs  jAcentes  k  pareiitibuB  solft.** 
This  wat  fomerly  a  day  of  unlucky  omen, 
and  an  apprehension  is  sdll  entertdned  by 
the  supersdtioiis,  that  no  undextaking  can 
prosper  which  is  begun  on  that  day  of  Ae 
week  on  which  Childermass  last  fdl. 

Lastly— New  ¥ear*»  Ere— or  as  it  is , 
termed  by  the  Tulgar  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
BOtth  of  England,  Hogvumaif^  or  HogtM^ 
fMy.*  This  tenn  is  abtf  :ransifeRed  to  the 
entertainment  given  to  a  visitor  on  this  day, 
or  to  a  gift  conferred  on  those  who  apply  for 
ity  according  to  ancient  custom. 

"  Th«  cotter  womies,  rlad  an'  gsy 

Wi  pockt  out  oure  tneir  •botttber. 
Sing  at  the  doonfor  ffoynMitoy." 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  given  us  an  interesting 
extract  regarding  this  ceremony,  from  a  fu- 
gitive piece  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  for 
1792. 

'^  The  cry  of  Hogmainay  Trololay,  is  of 
uyage  immemorial  in  tliis  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ancient  Druids  went  into 
the  woods  with  great  solemnity  on  the  last 
night  of  (he  year,  where  they  cut  the  maale- 
toe  of  the  oak  with  a  golden  bill,  and  brought 
it  into  the  towns,  and  country  houses  of  the 
great,  next  morning,  when  it  was  distributed 
among  the  people,  who  wore  it  as  an  amulet 
to  preserve  them  from  all  harms,  and  parti- 
culaxly  from  the  danser  of  battle.  When 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  bar- 
barous Celtff  and  GanU,  it  is  probable  that 
the  clergy,  when  they  could  not  completely 
abolish  we  Pagan  rites,  Would  endeavour  to 
ffive  them  a  Cl^istian  turn.  We  have  abun- 
dant instances  of  this  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Accordingly  thift  seems  to 
hive  been  done  in  the  present  instance,  for 
•bout  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  many 
complaints  were  made  to  the  Gallic  Synods, 
of  great  excesses  which  were  committed  on 
the  last  night  of  the  year,  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  during  the  Fete  de  Fous,  by  com- 
panies of  both  sexes,  dressed  in  fantastic  ha^' 
bits,  who  ran  about  with  their  Christmas 
Boxes,  called  Tire  lAre^  begging  for  the 
I/ady  in  the  Straw,  both  money  and  wassels. 
These  b^gars  were  called  BacJieleUesy  Gui^ 
s«ids ;  and  their  chief  MioOei  FoUet.  They 
came  into  the  churches,  during  the  services 
of  the  vigils,  and  disturbed  the  devotions  by 
their  cries  of  Au  gui  nteneM^  RoUei  FqlUiy 
An  ffui  meneM^  Hri  Uri^  mainfe  du  blane  et 
pomi  du  his.  Thiers,  Hist,  des  Fetes  et  des 
Jeox.  At  last,  in  lft98,  at  the  representa- 
tkio  of  the  BLihop  of  Augres,  a  ntap  was  put 
to  thdr  coming  into  the  churches  t  but  they 

*  Ib  Mortfaumberhuid,  the  month  of  December  Is 
called  HofwutnOf  which  Ijtmbe  derivM  from  tha 
Greek  «yi«  fnfim^^ht  holy  mooa,  bat  thb  '» 
doabtfol.  Oihere  maintain  it  to  be  merely  a  cor- 
raptioo  from  tbs  French  **  Ammi#  «•/  a/**— man  Is 
born— in  ailiuion  to  the  Nativity  • 


became  more  lloentiotis,  riiWng  about  Qie 
country,  and  frightening  the  people  in  their 
houses,  so  that  Uie  legislature  was  obliged  to 
put  a  final  Hop  to  the  Ftie  de  F<fus  in  1(980. 
The  resemblance  of  the  above  cry,  to  our  ffog^ 
menayy  TroMay,  Give  tw  ymir  wfUie  bread  and 
none  ifyeurgrty;  and  the  name  Gmaarde^ 
given  to  our  Bacchanals,  are  remarkable  cir- 
cumttances;  and  our  former  connexions  with 
France,  render  it  not  improbable  that  these 
festivities  were  taken  from  thence,  and  thb 
seems  to  be  oontirmed  by  our  name  of  J>afi 
Daye^  which  is  neariy  a  translation  of  Fitea 
de  Fous,  It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Augres  says,  that  the  cry, 
Au  gui  meneM^  Rollel  Feliei^  was  derived 
from  the  ancient  Druids,  who  went  out  to 
cut  the  Gm  or  mistletoe,  shooting  and  hoDa- 
ing  all  the  way,  and  on  bringing  it  from  the 
woods,  the  cry  of  old  was,  Au  Gut  Pan  neuf, 
U  Boi  vieni^  Now,  although  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  Druids  spoke  French,  we 
may  easily  allow  that  cry  to  have  been 
changed  with  the  language,  whilst  the  cus. 
tom  was  continued.  If  the  word  Gut  should 
be  Celtic  or  Scandinavian,  It  would  add  force 
to  the  above  conjecture.*  Perhaps,  too, 
tbe  word  RoUet  is  a  corrupticih  of  the  ancient 
Roman  invocation  of  their  hero  RoHoJ** — 
[Ettfrnohgieai  DicHonarpy  Art.  Hitgnidnay,) 

In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that.  In  many  parts  of  France,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  young  people,  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  to  go  about  die  towns  and  vil- 
lages, singing  and  begging  money,  as  .a  kind 
of  New  Years  gift,  and  crying  out  Au  Guy  I 
Van  nevft  To  the  misletoe!  the  New- 
Year  is  at  hand  \  and,  lastly,  in  En^and,  it 
is  still  a  common  custom  amongst  the  vul- 
gar, to  hang  up  a  branch  of  misletoe  on 
Chrismas  Day,  under  which  the  young  men 
salute  their  sweethearts.  This  is  evidently  a 
rdic  of  Druidism,  as  well  as  the  custom  al- 
ready referred  to,  of  adorning  the  dinrches 
with  it ;  and  both  may  be  viewed  as  a  tradi- 
tionary vestige  of  its  consecration,  in  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  above  catalogue  has  extended  to  so 
unexpected  a  length,  as  to  leave  us  but  little 
space  for  comment.  One  circumstance  must 
have  sthick  erery  one,  in  its  perusat— the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  customs  of 
nations  remote  from  each  other,  and  indi- 
cative of  their  common  origin.  In  tracing 
nations  to  their  particular  sooroes,  the  chutf 
rdiance  has  generally  been  placed  upon  ety- 

•  The  word  GfA  seens  to  us  to  be  of  Celtic  orifiv. 

Tbe  Mialfioe  wu  a  mcred  plant  with  the  Druids, 
and  hence,  w^  hare  no  doubt,  was  considered  ths 
plant  yar  exetiUnee,  In  eU  the  dialects  of  tbe  Gel- 
tic,  the  word  Gni.  in  some  form  sr  other,  sigaiim 
trees.  In  the  Celtic,  <h9x  Mg&i6ei  twea  Guesseg 
and  Guea^tuc^^-m^  place  abounding  in  trees.  In  the 
Armoric,  or  Baa  Bneton— Ow«#ii  is  a  tite  g*aa— 
trees~<7atfMfls£c^-«hnlbs--«rhitst  in  the  "whkh^ 
Gmid  i«  a  tree,  and  Gaidktla  bushe^  brambles,  ftc. 
from  which  tlie  misletoe  was  termed  <r«i,  as  paiaen 
was  derived  from  p#rf«M— 4A#  pernon. 
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aniotgr  l  b«t »  ddit  liiveitlg«tloii  of  oHttomt 
it  of  no  lepi  Im^portaiice :  in  every  tnch  histo- 
zicsl  iiiTeeiigatioD,  indeed,  diey  ought  to  go 
h*nd  in  hand.  We  have  teen  that  most  of 
oar  ritei  and  superttitions  are  of  gothic 
origin ;  whilst  others  are  as  dearlj  Druidi- 
cal,  or  Celtic;  and  both  retemble  those  of 
the  East,  and  cspeciaHy  of  Persia.  This  ia 
readily  accounted  for.  Both  Celts  and  Ootha 
were  originally  Oriental.  The  Celts,  haying 
eoiigratM  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
^ths,  had  probably  fewer  ceremonies;  hence 
the  paucity  amongst  us,  of  Celtic  snpersti. 


The  rellfioB  of  the  Nomadic  Ooths,  was 
also,  at  first,  we  haye  but  little  doubt,  oom- 
paratiydy  Ample :  the  great  change  in  that 
of  the  Scandinavians,  being  wrought  by  the 
arrival  of  Odin,  who  introduced  amongst 
ttan  the  splendid  mythology  of  the  East, 
and  subsequently  received  his  own  iqKithe- 
osis.  Other  observances  have  reached  us, 
throni^  a  Oredan  or  Roman  channel,  but 
these  again  bear  striking  evidence  of  an  Ori- 
ental  origin.  The  mythology  of  Ghneece,  is 
unquestimutbly  Oriental;  and  the  Romans 
derived  theirs  ftom  the  Greeks.  Hence 
many  of  our  superstitions,  nursery  tales,  Ac 
may  have  descended  to  us  by  various  streams 
-— <niginally,  along  with  our  Celtic  or  Gothic 
ancestiy,  and  sulMequently  by  the  route  of 
more  modern  conquest — most,  however,  une« 
qnivocally  exhibiting  the  like  Oriental  pa- 
rentage. 

Lastly,  the  wide  extent  of  superstition 
amongst  us— superstition  too,  in  many  cases, 
oi  the  most  idolatroas  cfaanctfr,  aflbrds  a 
Immiliating  subject  of  reflection ;  and  it  is  a 
iirtking  proof  of  the  tyranniesl  influence  of 
onstoin  on  the  mind,  that  many,  who  have 
no  iUth  in  these  observances,  could  not  feel 
eomibruble,  were  they  to  neglect  them.  We 
ceeoUeet  a  naval  officer,  high  in  rank,  smiling 
flC  Ae  supcntitioas  ef  Site  profession,  and 
eapedally  at  the  almost  univmal  belief,  that 
whistling  on  dkck  is  capable  of  raising  the 
Wind,  yet  dedaring,  in  the  same  breath,  that 
he  shmild  not  fieei  at  ease,  were  any  one  on 
deck  to  whistle  in  tempestuous  weather — a 
better  instance  we  could  not  give  of  the  power 
of  superstition : — 

*•  'Tte  a  history 
Headed  ffora  ages  down ;  s  narw*«  bile 
Wtlicli  childreo  oMn  ey'd  and  ■MUth'd  dtvoar, 
,  Aod  thu*  as  gnrrotoua  i^uorance  relatca» 
We  \£Jua  it  and  believe." 

Anterican  Quarterly  Review. 


POUTICS   AND    CHARACTER    OF 
PALEY. 
(From  Ae  Quarierlp  Review. — 
NcLXXVL)      / 

A  Lirs  of  Paley  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  a 
osneolcd  edition  of  his  wockS|  will  tend  to 


set  the  public  right  upon  this  poinL  It  wae 
not  indeed  eaay  to  believe  he  was  the  political 
priest  his  liberal  biographen  make  him. 
Paley  took  in  hi»  daily  newspeper  (a  minis- 
terial one  by  the  bye),  read  it  with  avidity,  ae 
people  ii^  the  country  are  apt  to  do,  and  made 
a  yemacttlar  comment  or  two  upqn  the  state 
questions  that  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  at 
the  dub  in  the  evening  betwixt  the  d^ls, 
much  more  concerned  as  to  whether  he 
should  cut  the  king  than  whether  the  king 
would  cut  him,  ind  as  little  dreamihg  that 
he  was  a  pditidan,  as  Sganardle,  the  ntggot- 
makor,  dreamed  that  he  was  a  doctor  of 
physic  What,  then,  would  have  been  hia 
surprise  to  find  himself  held  up  to  posterity 
in  the  charm:ter  of  a  devout  Wiug,  somewhat 
embitrTasssd,  indeed,  by  his  profession,  but 
in  his  heart  a  determined  opponent  of  restric- 
tions in  church  and  state  s  aod  even  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  from  a  conviction  that  he  should 
not  be  ame  to  keep  in  with  Pitt  for  a  month  I 
Has  a  Maater  of  Jesus  College  so  much  to  do 
with  the  ptlme-minister  of  the  day,  and.  are 
the  concerns  of  that  lesmed  body,  in  addition 
to  his  other  troubles,  the  subject  of  so  much 
of  a  premier's  official  solicitude  ?  Paley  talks, 
it  is  true,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  being 
the  same  as  the  divine  right  of  constables; 
and  puts  the  case  of  the  flock  of  pigeons 
striving  to  gather  com  for  one,  and  that, 
perhaps,  the  weakest  of  them  ail,  in  a  num- 
ner,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
f  Whig;  but  if  these  passages,  and  a  lew 
others  such  as  these,  are  adduced  as  fair 
samples  (medio  e*  aeerve}  of  Paley*s  poli- 
tics, the  spirit  he  was  of  is  not  prroeived.  It 
was  not  the  humour  of  the  man  to  wrap  up 
his  propositions  in  cotton  wool,  otherwise 
how  little  could  have  been  made  of  either  of 
tliese  formidable  bug^beais.  Suppose  he  hsd 
said  that  he  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
divino  right,  nevertheless  that  he  submitted 
to  every  ordinance  of  num,  whether  to  the 
king,  as  supreme,  or  to  the  constable,  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  king— what  would  have  been 
aUeged  tlien  ?  Or  suppose  he  had  said  that 
the  extremely  unequal  division  of  property 
has  a  very  unnatural  aspect^.-that  there  must 
be  some  very  great  good  resulting  from  it,  to 
justify  the  state  in  securing  to  one  subject 
half  a  county  and  to  another  scarce  half<4i- 
crown;  and  then  suppose  (as  he  actually 
does)  he  had  gone  on  to  show  that  these 
really  was  such  a  good — what  would  have 
been  said  then  ?  Indeed  adesire  to  recur  to 
first  principles  in  practice^  or  to  ttir  the 
foundations  of  society,  was  as  alien  from  the 
nature  of  Pdey  as  anything  we  can  imagine. 
He  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  epifcu- 
rean  in  him  for  any  such  exploits.  He  was 
apt  to  think  (perhaps  too  apt)  sill  well  that 
ended  welL  The  construction  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons  may  be  open  to  a  thousand 
objections ;— Paky  was  not  blind  to  Uiem, 
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nor  are  we :  indeed  we  kn«w  few  ei^hu  more 
kmenubly  ladicious  then  en  dection.  Let 
a  ttnuiger  be  Introduced,  for  the  fint  time,  to 
such  e  Beene— let  him  be  shown  e  multitude 
of  men  reeling  about  the  etreetsof  e  borough- 
town,  tighting  within  an  inch  of  their  liTes, 
emaehing  windows  at  the  Black  Bear,  or 
where 

*'  Hifrh  ia  thf  •treet,  o'erlotiking  all  tbe  place 
The  Rampanl  Lion  kbowt  liu  kmgly  face/' 

and  jreQing  like  those  animals  in   Exeter 
'Change  at  supper  time;    and  then  let  him 
be  told  that  Uieee  worthies  are  choosing  the 
senate  of  England-— persons  to  make  the  laws 
that  are  to  bind  them  and  their  childien, 
property,  limb,  and   life,   and   he   would 
certainly    think   the   process   unpropitious. 
Yet,  In  spite  of  it  all,  a  number  of  individuals 
are  thus  collected,  who  transact  the  business 
of  the  nation,    and   represent   its    various 
intcreets  tolerably  well*    The  machinery  is 
hideous,  but  it  produces  not  a  bad  article, 
and  with  thhi  Palsy  is  satisfied— The  House 
of  Lords,  again,  is  composed,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  omoBrs  of  the  army  and  navy, 
eourtieis,  ecdssiastics,  young  men  of  one-end. 
twenty,  and  country  gentlemen,  occupied  in 
the  can  of  their  &rms,  and  their  studs,  or 
their  game.    This  descriptkn  does  not  in- 
dude  all,  but  very  many  of  the  memben. 
What  should  qualify  such  an  assembly  for 
being  the  court  of  last  appeel  in  the  gravest 
end  moet  intricate  censes?    Peley  is  well 
aware  of  the  apparent  anomaly;    the  ma- 
chinery looks  unpromising,  but  stiU  it  works 
well ;  and  again  he  is  content.    A  standing- 
army  is  the  bye-word  of  every  liberal  poUti- 
dan  ;  it  is  a  ready  instrument  of  oppression 
In  the  hands  of  en  arbitrary  government,  and 
may  stifle  the  voice  of  law  eod  reeson— tnlsr 
mrma  toga  sUei,    Peley,  of  course,  perceives 
all  this,  but  be  believes  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  military  strength  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he  tliinks 
one  good  soldier  and  two  industrious  peesents 
better  then  three  raw  militiamen,  too  clownish 
to  drill  men,  and  too  military  to  drill  turnips. 
The  machinery,  he  will  allow,  is  dangerous, 
but  again  it  works  well;  and  again  Peley  is 
pleased.    It  need  not  be  denied,  that  he  now 
and  then  puts  forth  a  bold  dictum,  which 
startles  for  a  moment— but  only  let  us  hear 
him  out.    The  sting  of  Palsy's  chapters  is 
much  more  often  in  the  head  than  the  tail. 
He  throws  in  qualifications,  and  exceptions, 
and  restrictions  so  dangeroue  (though  often 
inconsiderable  when  taken  individually),  that 
the    man.mountain,    which    at    first  •  sight 
looked  ready  to  turn  and  overwhelm  e  nation, 
is  Wholly  unable  to  stir,  end  may  be  safely 
gawd  at  by  Lilliputian  neturelists,  es  a  very 
curious  and  a  very  innocent  monster.    For 
instance,  «^  government  is  to  be  obeyed  so  long 
as  the  interest  of  the  society  requires  it,  snd 
no  fenger."  *  *'  A  second  Dsnid  1"   is  now 


the  aj  set  up.  But  every  imrasioo  of  Ihe 
constitution,  of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the 
subject,  every  stretch  of  power  or  prerogatWe,. 
every  breach  of  promise  or  oath,  denes  not 
justify  resistance.  But  the  positive  evil  of 
the  abuse,  whatever  it  is,  must  outweigh  the 
probable  evil  of  the  attempt  to  correct  it. 
But  the  interest  of  the  whoie  eodety  must  be 
consulted,  not  that  of  one  or  more  of  Us  parts  ^ 
so  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Americen,  for 
Instance  (the  case  is  Paky's  own)  (Mor. 
Philosoph.  b.  vi.  c  2),  to  weig^  whac 
Bnglsnd  was  likely  to  lose  by  his  revolt,  as 
well  as  what  America  wes  likely  to  gain  by. 
it,  before  he  could  strike  a  Uow  with  a  dear 
conscience.  Bui  the  case  of  oppression  must 
be  strongly  nosde  out ;  a  species  of  necessity  > 
ibr  opposition  must  arise;  the  advantage 
proposed  must  be,  not  indeed  certain,  yet  idl 
but  certeini— nothing  extravagant,  nothing 
chimerical,  nothing  doubtful  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  can  be  deemed  asuflkient  reason 
for  putting  th«  tranquillity  of  a  netion  so 
hassfd,  and  disturbing  the  calm  in  which  a 
good  roan  desires  to  pess  the  days  of  his 
sojourn  upon  earth.  (See  Fast  Bennon,  xvL 
voL  vii.)    Now,  with  all  these  dtawboaks,. 

i which  we  have  given  as  nesrly  as  possible  in 
'eley's  own  words,)  we  say  the  proposition 
in  question  is  aa  harmless  as  the  sentenoe 
against  Antonio,  that  the  Jew  might  exaet 
the  pound  of  flesh,  provided  he  shed -no 
blood,  snd  did  not  cutoff  more  or  less  by  the 
estimation  of  a  hair.  Nay,  no  sooner  doies  he 
find  thepeople  actually  in  a  disposition  to  vote 
that  the  interest  of  society  no  longer  required 
government  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  the  time 
was  corns  when  redress  wes.to  be  sou^t  in« 
change  of  system,  than  he  hestcns  tosend  out' 
e  judideus  damper  (which  ceused  Dr..  Perr, 
we  ere  told,  to  heag  his  picture  the  wrong 
side  upwards),  in  the  shape  of  ^^  Reasons  for 
Contentment,  addressed  to  the  Labouring 
Cksses;"  and  in  one  of  his  FasUday 
Sermons  (voL  vii.  ser.  xv.))  he  positivdy  goeo 
out  of  his  way  to  remark  that  Nineveh  waa 
saved,  not  by  a  poUHeai  ehmnge^  ion  of  that 
we  hear  notlUng,  but  by  a  personsl  reforma- 
tion among  ell  clesses  of  the  community. 
Tbe  truth  wes,  when  the  questkm  beceme 
serious,  end  the  appiieaiion  of  prindples  waa 
called  for,  Peley  had  too  much  common 
sense  to  be  satisfied  with  that  ^^enlMged 
view**  of  his  subject  for  which  Mr.  Meadley 
commends  him  on  en  occesion  that  litUe 
justified  his  praise.  Then  his  ^^  enlarged 
view,"  if  he  had  ever  entertained  it  in  his 
doset,  nerrowed  surprisingly,  end  wdl  it 
might.  We  do  not  dispute,  thet  in  the 
obnoxious  passages  of  his  M onl  Philosophy 
to  which  we  have  referred,  end  in  others  like 
to  them,  Psky  mey  seem  to  treet  princesand 
potentates  with  less. ceremony  than  is  thdr 
due.  But  in  all  this,  we  are  persuaded,  there 
was  no  mean  jealousy  of  high  station  at  work, 
much  less  enytUng  like  studied  iosult  ii^   ' 
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Untied.  It  WM  the  Sftbfnc  tfmpDdtj  of 
Paley's  mind,  which  quite  unfitted  him  for 
being  a  respectet  of  persona.  The  pomp, 
the  eirctiinstance,  the  chhralry  of  rank  were 
lost  upon  hhn.  He  had  a  touch  in  liim  of 
Peter  Ben.- 

**  A  primroM  os  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

When  the  idea  of  a  king  presented  itself  to 
Palef,  it  was  merely  that  of  an  individual 
invested  with  great  substantial  power,  to  be 
widded  ibr  the  beneiit  of  his  people.  Grown 
and -sceptre,  beef-eaters,  state-ooaehes  and 
guaidsmeo,  the  trappings,  in  short,  of  loymlty, 
did'  not  enter  in  sa  elements.  Not  that  ha 
aftcted  eontempt  of '  such  matters,  for  he 
knew  human  nature  too  well  to  think  that 
they  were  to  be  despised;  but  they  were  not 
the  matters  to  make  any  impression  on  his 
mind;  to  use  an  engraver's  pluase,  they 
would  not  bUe.  He  preaches  before  the 
judges  and  grand  jury-nrigs,  trumpets, 
javelins,-  white  wands,  all  vanish  at  once,  and 
he  sees  nothing  before  him  but  a  set  of  fidli. 
blemen,  called  upon  by  Uielr  country  to  rule 
with  diligence;  and  he  suggests  to  them  the 
true  principle,  and  exhorts  them  fiuthfuUjr 
with  all  his  power.  He  delivers  another  ser- 
mon to  the  younger  elergy:^Jie  is  nothing 
moved  by  the  gowns,  cassocks,  and  clerical 
apparatus  which  ofl^  themsdves  to  his  eye ; 
all  he  csn  find  is  an  assembly  of  men  of  like 
passions  as  others,  and  with  some  temptations 
of  their  own,  needing  admonition ;  and  ad- 
moMtlon  be  gives  them,  with  a  hesjr^  good- 
will not  to  be  mistaken  s—^^  Mimic  not  the 
viosa  of  higher  lifo,  hunt  not  after  g^reat  ac- 
quaintance;** ^^  be  sober,  be  chaste;*'  ^*keep 
out  of  public-houses  ;*'  '^  lean  to  live  alone;*' 
*'  divide  your  sermons  into  heads— 4t  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  hands  of  a  master ;  in 
yoaes,  the  want  of  it  will  produce  a  bewil^ 
dered  rhapsody.**  These  are  very  homely 
maxims,  and  conveyed  in  very  homely 
phrases,  yet  there  is  no  assumption  of  autho- 
rity in  it  all,  no  desire  to  give  offbnce,  no 
acrimony,  no  suspicion  of  the  character  of  hia 
hearers.  It  was  simply  the  plain  speech  of  a 
single-hearted  man,  earnest  in  his  calling, 
looking  upon  difiereat  stations  as  merely 
bfingmg  oat  diflbrent  types  of  man's  nature, 
which  was  radically  the  same  in  all;  and,  in- 
deed, making  so  little  account  of  artificial 
distinctions,  that  whether  his  congregation 
were  gentle  or  simple,  peasants  or  prebends, 
city  or  village,  Paiey  would  give  them  the 
very  same  sermon  in  the  very  same  words. 
Let  us  not  make  him  a  politician  against  his 
will,  and  against  the  general  evidence  of  his 
life  and  pursuits.  In  his  serious  hours  he 
was  oecupied,  abundantly  occupied,  in  con- 
cerns for  a  clergyman  more  iqypropriate,  and 
for  any  man  more  weighty. 

^^  Ha  never  seemed  to  know,'*  says  liis  son, 
**  that  he  deserved  the  name  of  a  poliddan. 


and  would  probably  have  been'eqAally  amused 
at  the  grave  attempts  made  to  draw  him  into, 
or  witMrsw  him  fnnhnay  political  bias."^- 
Life,  p.  191. 

He  would  employ  himself  in  his  Natural 
Theology,  and  then  gather  his  peas  for  dinner, 
very  likely  gathering  some  hint  for  his  worto 
at  the  same  time.  He  would  converse  with 
his  classical  neighbour,  Mr.  Vates,  or  he 
would  reply  to  Ms  invitation  that  he  could 
not  come,  for  that  he  was  busy  knitting.  He 
would  station  himself  at  his  garden  wall,  which 
overhung  the  river,  and  watdi  the  progress  of 
a  cast-iron  bridge  in  building,  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  arcUtect^  and  cwefully  examio<* 
ing  every  pin  and  screw  with  which  it  was 
put  together.  He  would  loiter  along  a  river, 
with  his  angle*rod,  musing  upon  what  he 
supposed  to  pass  in  the  mind  of  a  pike  when 
he  bit,  and  when  he  refused  to  bite ;  or  he 
would  stand  by  the  sea-side,  and  speculate 
upon  what  a  young  shrimp  could  mean  by- 
jumping  in  the  sun. 

''  With  the  handle  of  Ms  atick  hi  hIa 
mouth,  he  would  move  about  his  garden  in  a 
short  hurried  step,  now  stop^g  to  eontem- 
plate  a  buCterfly,  a  flower,  or  a  snail,  and 
now  earnestly  engaged  in  some  new  arrange- 
ment of  his  flower-pots.'* 

He  would  take  from  his  o#n  uble  to  his 
study  the  back-bone  ef  a  hsre  or  a  fi^*8 
head ;  and  he  would  pull  out  of  his  pocket, 
after  a  walk,  a  plant  or  stone  to  be  made  tri- 
butary to  an  argument  His  manuscripts 
were  as  motley  as  his  occupatMs ;  the  work- 
shop of  a  mind  ever  on  the  alert :  evidences 
mixed  up  with  memorandums  for  Ids  will;- 
an  interesting  discussion  brought  to  an  un* 
timely  end  by  the  hiring  of  servants,  the  let- 
ting of  fields,'  sending  Ms  boys  to  sdiool,  te- 
proving  the  refractory  membov  of  an  hospi- 
tal ;  hero  a  dedication,  then  one  of  his  chil- 
dren*s  exercises— Jn  another  place  a  receipt 
for  cheap  soup.  He  would  amuse  his  firo- 
side  by  family  anecdotes : — ^how  one  of  hia 
ancestors  (and  he  was  praised  as  a  pattern  of 
perseverance)  separated  two  pounds  of  white 
and  black  pepper  which  had  been  accidentally 
mixed-^^*  patient  pulveri$"  he  might  truly 
have  added;  and  how,  when  the  Paiey  arms 
wen  wanted,  recourse  was  had  to  a  family 
tankard  which  was  supposed  to  bear  them, 
but  wiiich  be  always  took  a  malicious  plea- 
suro  in  insisting  had  l>een  bought  at  a  sale-^ 

"  Hwe  eit 

Vita  solntorum  mtseri  amlritioiie  graviqoe;" 

the  life  of  a  man  far  moro  happily  employed 
than  in  the  composition  of  political  pam- 
phlets, or  in  the  nurture  of  political  discon- 
tent Nay,  when  his  friend  Mr.  Csrlyle  i» 
about  going  out  with  Lord  Elgin  to  Constan- 
tinople, the  very  head- quarters  of  despotism, 
wc  do  not  perceive,  amongst  the  multitade  of 
most  characteristic  hints  and  queries  which 
Paiey  addresses  to  him,  a  single  fling  at  the 
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Turk,  or  » lia^liopecxpieiied  that  thtday 
WW  not  Tvry  faar  distaDl  when  the  Gofltaelai 
wobkl  be  pormitted  to  cnct  tha  ttandftrd  of 
liberty  in  his  capital. 

'  **•  I  win  do  your  visitation  for  you  (Mr. 
Carlyle  was  chancellor  of  the  diocese),  ih  case 
of  your  absence,  with  the  greatest  pfeasnrfr^ 
H  is  neither  a  difficulty  nor  a  fkvour. 

*^  Obocnranda— 1.  Compare  every  thing 
with  £ngli8h  and  Cumberland  scenery  i 
«.  g.,  riven  with  Eden,  groves  with  Corby, 
monntafait  with  Sklddawi  your  sensations 
of  buildings,  streets,  penons^  fte.  &e. ;  Oi  g. 
wheAer  &  Mufti  bi  Uke  Dr.  — ->  the 
Grand  Seignior,  Mr.  — -». 

*^  2.  Give  tts  one  day  at  ConatantiDople 
mfaratdy  from  moming  to  night— what  yo« 
do,  see,  eat,  and  hear. 

^  3.  Let  US  know  what  the  common  people 
hove  to  dinner ;  get,  if  you  can,  a  peasant^s 
actual  dinner  and  bottle :  for  instance,  if  you 
see  a  man  working  in  the  fields,  call  to  him 
to  bring  the  dinner  he  has  with  him,  and  dc« 
aeribe  it  minately. 


pco. 


^  4.  The  divfnions  of  tfie  ooi 
plot  whethsr  they  soem  to  enjoy  thein 
nents,  and  be  hi^y,  and  sport,  and  laugh  i 
thing  answering  to  them, 
$   same  of  public-houses. 


fium-houses,  or  any 
attd  of  what  kind  t 


**  5.  Their  shdpi;  how  yon  get  your 
bieeches  merided,  or  things  done  for  you,  and 
how  ft  e.  well  or  ill  done) ;  whetheryon  see 
the  tailor,  confcrse  with  him,  Ac 
'  *^  6.  Oet  into  the  inside  of  a  eottage;  dfrr. 
scribe  ftumiture,  tttcosils,  what  you  iind  ac- 
tually doing. 

««  All  the  stipalslietts  I  maiie  with  you  for 
doing  yonr  visitation  is,  that  you  tome  over 
to  Weamouth  soon  after  your  return^  for  you 
will  be  very  entertaining  between  truth  and 
lying.  I  have  a  notion  you  will  find  boi^, 
Imt  m  great  confusioD  as  to  catalogues,  class* 
ing,  Ac 

*^  7.  Describe  minutely  how  you  psss  one 
day  on  ship-board;  learn  to  take  and  apply 
lunar,  or  other  observations,  and  how  the 
midshipmen,  &c  do  it. 

**  8.  What  sort  of  fish  you  get,  and  how 
dwaied,  I  should  think  your  business 
would  be  to  make  yourself  master  of  the 
middle  Greek.  My  compliments  to  Buona- 
parte, if  you  meet  with  him,  which  I  tUnk 
isverylikdy.  Pick  up  little  artides  of  dress, 
tools,  furniture,  especially  fiom  low  life— as 
an  actual  smock,  &c 

^^  9.  What  they  talk  about ;  company. 

**  10.  Describe  your  Impression  upon  first 
seeing  things ;  upon  catching  the  first  view  of 
Constantinople ;  the  novelties  of  the  first  day 
you  pass  diere. 

**  In  all  countries  and  dimates,  nations  and 
languages,  carry  with  you  the  best  wishea  of, 
dttffCwrlyle, 

«« Your  aActwnate  Mend, 
**  W.  Palbtt." 


Such  was  Paley.  A  man  singularly  widi- 
ont  gulley  Mod  yel  often  misundcvsteod  or 
misreprsacBted  i  a  man  who  was  thought  to 
have  no  lewming,  because  he  had  no  peda»« 
try,  «id  who  was  too  little  of  a  quack  to  be 
reckoned  a  philosopher ;  who  would  have 
been  infallibly  praised  as  a  useftil  writer  on 
the  theory  of  government,  If  he  hkd  been 
more  visionary— and  would  have  been  es- 
teemed a  deeper  divine,  if  he  heel  not  been 
always  so  intelligible ;  who  haa  been  sni^ 
pected  of  being  never  serimis  beeanae  he 
was  often  jocular,  and  before  diooe,  it  ahouM 
fwm,  who  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  ■ 
joke;  who  did  not  deal  much  in  ptotBt^ 
tutfons  of  his  fUth,  counting  it  proof  enoogb 
of  his  sincerity  (we  are  adiamed  of  noticing 
even  thus  fkr  inshiuatkms  against  it)  to  bring 
a^uments  ibr  tbo  truth  of  Christianity  un- 
answered and  unanaweFable— to  pour  forth 
exhortatiotts  to  tlie  ftilfilment  ef  iht  duties 
enjoined  by  it,  the  most  solemn  and  intense— 
and  to  evmca  Ms  own  pmctleal  sense  of  its 
iufhtenee^  by  crowning  his  laboum  with  a 
work  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God,  at  a 
season  when  his  hand  was  heaviest  upon  him 
<— a  work  which  lifes,  and  ever  wfll  live,  to 
testify  that  no  pains  of  body  could  shake  for 
a  moment  his  firm  and  settled  penuasiDn, 
tiiat  In  every  thing,  and  at  every  crisis,  we 
ire  God*s  creatures,  that  life  is  pmaedin  Hie 
eonstant  presence,  and  that  death  resigns  ue 
to  His  merdAi)  dispotaL 


LAW  OF  TEGBTABLE  LIFE.* 

{I^rom  iAe  Quarterhf  J<mmdi  ef  Affrteut- 
lure.— No.  III.) 

It  fiwqnently  happens  that  the  results  cf 
experience  are  extensively  acted  upon  by  prac- 
tical men,  in  refisrenoe  to  particular  opefutions, 
long  before  the  principle  concerned  in  tiie 
arrangement  be  distinctiy  recognised,  or  its 
application  to  objects  under  other  cireum- 
stances,  be  deemed  cither  possible  Or  expe- 
dfent.  The  theoretical  naturalist  freqUentiy 
receives  the  fint  hint  of  his  genendisations 
from  those  who  have  confined  their  atlentlon 
to  eflects  merely,  and  who  have  marked  thtoO 
even  under  peculiarly  confined  Hmils.  Yet 
we  must  be  contented  to  receive  knowledge 
fVom  every  quarteir,  tiwugh  In  scanty  por- 
tions, and  refolete  in  every  oontribotion  likdy 
to  accdemte  the  mardi  of  improvement. 

It  is  weU  ktabwn,  that,  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  all  those  dreumstaneea  which  ae- 
ederate  the  growth  d  the  body,  oxeroise  a 
pieportiond  infinence  on  the  r^produetive 
systom,  so  that  the  period  of  puberty  it 

*  Ou  a  rcouirliabk  Uw  of  Vcnlahle  Life,  smiiu 
iafliience  on  several  openitloaa  in  rlorticoltuie  wA 
AfrkaHam,  by  li«  lUv.  Pr.  Flsaitofr. 
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wihrtBly  MrHer  In  domestlcsftted  than  ki 
wild  animals,  and  in  tboM  which  are  M 
plentffally  with  food  than  in  those  which  are 
scantily  supplied*  These  effects  of  an  abun^p 
dant  supply  oi  food  are  cKhiUted  thioughoiU 
the  whole  range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
far  aa  observation  has  hitherto  extended. 
The  very  reverse  of  this  armngement  seems 
to  prevail  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Where 
plants  are  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  food,  their  reproductive  energies  devdope 
themsdvcs  slowly,  and  flowers  and  ftuit  or 
seeds  are  late  in  appearing.  On  the  other 
band,  when  the  supply  of  nourishment  is 
scanty ;  when  the  plant  is,  as  it  were,  starved, 
and  when  death  is  threatened,  the  reproduc- 
tive energies  act  with  readiness,  flowers  and 
seeds  are  produced,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
race  guarded  against;  or,  in  other  words, 
ihe  teaniier  the  supply  <^  nautithment^  the 
earlier  trill, a  plant  propagate  Us  kituL  Let 
us  now  attend  to  some  of  the  exhibitions  of 
diis  law,  and  their  application  to  useftil  puiw 


In  refierence  to  Seibds,  it  has  been  long 
known  to  gardeners,  that  those  which  are  new 
or  fresh  produce  plants  with  move  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  less  inclined  to  run  into  ilower 
and  fruit,  than  such  aa  have  been  kept  for 
aome  time,  and  are  partially  spoiled.  In  the 
first  esse,  the  supply  of  nourishment,  during 
ffae  early  stages  of  its  growth,  being  in 
nbnndance,  the  plant  enlarges  rapidly  in  jmw  ; 
while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  scanty  supply 
causes  the  plant,  in  obedience  to  the  kw 
which  we  have  announced,  to  run  more 
directly  to  flower  and  seed.  These  circum« 
stances  are  carefully  considered  in  the  cultuic 
of  cucumbers  and  melons,  the  seeds  of  which 
ore  seldom  employed  until  several  years  old. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  attention  paid  to  this 
condition,  that  we  find  in  books  on  horticul- 
ture  the  foUowing  grave  recommendation : — 
^*^  If  new  seed  only  can  be  had,  it  should  be 
caifie4  n  iMek  or  two  in-ihe  breoches  pocket, 
to  dry  away  some  of  the  more  watery  parts.'* 
A  similar  attention  to  this  law,  in  r^erence 
to  the  seeds  of  other  vegctahlas,  is  productive 
4»f  equal  benefit.  Pcaa,  for  example,  are  wdl 
known  'a*  apt  to  run  to  straw,  where  the 
ground  is  liefa  or  moist.  The  employment 
of  old  is  the  only  suitable  remedy.  In  some 
newly  enclosed  eartelands,  the  evil  of  exces- 
sive luxurialice  is  frequently  experienced  to 
mt  inconvenient  degree  daring  two  or  three 
yeaxs.  The  straw  is  great  in  quantity,  but 
tiie  grain  is  always  deficient.  In  vain  is 
veeeiirse  had  to  early  or  thin  sowing,  while 
tfie  nse  of  old  seed  is  neglected.  We  need 
ttot  here  guard  against  misconception,  by 
•tating  in  detail,  that,  where  seeds  see  kept 
Use  lomg,  they  either  do  not  vegstote,  or  give 
erigin  to  a  weak,  sickly,  useless  plant. 
Where  luxuriance  of'  leaf  and  great  sixe  are 
the  objects  aimed  at  in  tlie  cultivation  of 
garden  or  farm  produce,  the  ioAuence  we 


have  been  conaUetfag  mutt  lie  guarded 
against  ss  an  evil ;  espeeially.,  for  example, 
with  turnips  and  cabbage;  old  seed  pro- 
ducing plants  too  much  disposed  to  run  to 
flower. 

Independent  of  the  influence  which  thia 
law  exercises  on  the  future  plant,  as  the  te- 
suit  of  the  condition  of  the  seed,  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  wimees  its  operation  under 
other  circumstanoes,  in  the  gnminf  plani 
itself.  In  the  management  of  /ruU-4r»e9^ 
there  are  a  variety  of  plans  pursued,  which, 
though  obviously  depending  on  this  law  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  frequently  but 
hnperfectly  undentood  by  the  practical 
gardener.  The  transplantinff  oi  fniit-trees 
hastens  the  production  of  fbwer-buds.  A 
tree  which  for  yean  has  shown  no  tendency 
to  produce  flower-buds,  but  which  haa  been 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  extension  of  its 
roots  and  branches,  will,  upon  being  shifted 
firom  its  place,  soon  exhibit  symptoms  of  a 
change.  The  toot«,  by  this  process,  have 
been  in  part  injuxM,  the  supply  of  sap  to  the 
tree  during  the  foUowing  season  haa  in  con. 
sequence  become  diminiuied,  and .  the  plant 
ceasing  in  a  great  measure  to  extend  its  size, 
hastens  to  propagaie  its  kind  by  the  produc. 
tion  of  flower-buds,  and  the  subsequent  die* 
play  of  blossoms  and  fruit 

The  diminished  supply  of  sap,  and  the 
consequent  hastening  of  the  psoduction  of 
fruit-buds,  is  acoompliahed  by  several  other 
plans  equally  efficacious.  When  a  rank 
growing  fhiit-tree  is  engrafted  on  a  slow 
growing  stocic,  or,  in  other  words,  when  n 
tree  requiring  mudi  sap  is  compelled  to  re- 
ceive its  supply  through  a  tree  having  but  a 
scanty  supply,  the  engrafted  branch  wfll 
come  earlier  into  fruit  than  if  it  had  been 
always  supplied  with  abundant  nourishment* 
This  method  of  accelerating  the  production  of 
fhiit,  and  termed  dwaffing^  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  enabling  the  cultivator  of  new 
varieties  to  become  cerly  acquainted  with 
their  respective  merits. 

When  ftuit  trees  are  prone  to  run  to  wood, 
gardeners  are  accustomed  to  lay  bate  a  portion 
of  their  roots  during  winter.  By  this  ex- 
posure many  of  the  flbres  are  destroyed,  and 
the  vigour  of  all  greatly  diminished ;  so  that 
the  sap,  during  the  following  summer,  is 
transmitted  to  Uie  branches  in  less  quantity, 
and  the  production  of  fruit-buds  is  the  eon* 
sequence. 

Fruit-trees,  luxuriant  in  leaves  and  branches, 
but  bad  hewers,  are  sometimes  fbrced  into  a 
productive  state,  by  having  portions  of  Uie 
bark  removed  by  the  knife,  or  wires  twisted 
round  the  stem  or  the  branches.  In  this  caae, 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  indirecUy  diminished, 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels  containing 
the  proper  juices,  the  death  of  the  pUnt,  or 
portion  of  the  plant,  is  threatened,  and  the 
reproductive  organs  speedily  exercise  their 
functkma.    The  late  Dr.  Walker,  Profeaaor 
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of  Natural  History  fn  the  Unifertlty  of 
JGdinburgb,  who  had  devoted  much  time  to 
the  investigation  of  vegetable  physiology, 
intiinateg,  that  the  effects  here  produced  by 
barking,  or  the  twisting  of  wires,  have  been 
■ctomplished  by  other  means.  He  says, 
(in  his  Economical  History  of  die  Hebrides, 
it  p.  298),  ''*'  To  some  standard  fruit-trees, 
hansysuckle  hideed  may  be  applied,  with 
great  advantage ;  these,  when  even  of  con- 
siderable age,  do  sometimes  continue  to  run 
so  much  to  wood,  and  especially  towards  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  that  it  remains  quite  un- 
fruitful.  To  plant  a  vigorous  honeysuckle 
at  the  foot  of  such  a  tree,  is  an  easy  effectual 
remedy,  and  much  better  than  any  pruning. 
The  honeysuckle  grows  up,  occupies  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  checks  its  luxuriance,  di- 
rects its  vegetation  towards  the  extremities, 
and  renders  it  fruitful.  A  large  apple-tree 
of  the  above  description,  above  fi&y  yeara 
old,  and  which  had  aJways  been  barren,  was 
render^  by  this  practice  .extremely  fruitfuL 
When  this  end  is  answered,  which  will  hap- 
pen in  a  few  years,  the  honeysuckle  should 
then  be  removed,  before  it  become  injurious.** 

In  the  cultivation  of  /lowering  plants^  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  of  vegetable  life,  and 
its  extensive  application,  may  prove  of  great 
importance.  Sir  Jamea  Edward  Smith,  in 
his  Introduction  to  Botany,  mentions,  that 
the  Sola^dra,  gnmdiflora,  a  Jamaica  shrub, 
waa  for  a  number  of  years  cultivated  in  the 
English  stoves,  and  propagated  extensively 
by  cuttinga,  eadi  plant  growing  many  feet  in 
length  every  season,  from  the  abundance  of 
moisture  and  nourishment,  without  showing 
any  signs  of  fructification.  At  length  a  pot 
ol4he  Solaadra  was  accidentally  left  without 
water  in  the  dry  stove  at  Kew ;  and,  in  con- 
•equence  of  this  umntefUional  neglect,  the 
loxuriant  growth  of  its  branches  was  greatly 
checked,  and  a  flower  came  forth  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each.  By  a  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment the  same  effect  has  since  been  frequently 
produced.  Indeed,  when  the  law  is  once 
properly  understood,  iu  application  to  a  va- 
riety  of  cultif  ated  planta,  wnich  are  slow  in 
showing  flower,  must  be  obvipus.  We  have 
seen  it  practiied.with  effisct  on  several  species 
of  willows. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  Dumerons  ex- 
amples are  frequently  occurring  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  arrangement  in  the  vegetable 
economy.  The  crops  crowing  on  the  thin- 
nest parts  of  the  soil,  where  the  nourishment 
is  consequently  in  diminished  quantity,  are 
always  the  fint  to  exhibit  their  flowers,  and 
to  be  ready  for  the  sickle.  In  ill-managed 
farms,  the  harvest  is  usually  much  earlier 
(other  thmgs  being  equal),  than  in  those 
where  the  crops  are  under  die  influence  of  a 
better  system.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  delay  of  harvest,  upon  the 
application  of  lime,  for  example,  in  conse- 
quence, of  this  increased  supply  of  nourish- 


ment produdngluxufianee  of  g^wtkrntfier 
than  early  flowering* 

In  the  management  of  planiaiiona^  the 
indications  o(  this  law  may  ofUn  prove  of 
great  value.  M^herever  we  see  a  tree,  in  a 
very  young  state,  exhiUting  ita  flowers 
and  producing  froit,  we  may  anddpate  its 
early  decay.  The  premature  formadon  of 
fSniit-buds  is  the  consequence  of  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  nourishment,  arising,  it  may  be,  fnmi 
the  roots  having  been  injured,  but  genenlly 
from  the  plant  being  placed  in  an  unfa- 
vourable  soiL  Fir-trees  readily  indicate  their 
disagreement  with  the  soil  by  the  production 
of  cones,  while  •yet  young,  and  this  early 
fructification  is  the  almost  sure  forerunner  uf 
death.  The  Baisam.Fir,  for  example,  which 
thrives  well  on  a  moist  soil,  will,  if  planted 
on  a  thin  dry  soil,  begin  in  a  few  years  to 
produce  cones— then  the  barl^appears  covered 
with  blisters,  which,  when  opened,  pour  fo^:th 
a  limpid  resin,  and  the  tree,  afVer  languishing 
a  few  years,  dies,  after,  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  of  years,  having  attained  the  height  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feeU  In  looking  at 
those  decorated  villas,  near  a  large  town, 
whidi  to  the  citizen  i^pear  so  capdvating, 
one  may  frequently  discover  the  real  character 
of  the  soil,  bv  this  premature  flowering  of  the 
ornamental  shrubb^. 

Though  plants  differ  from  animals,  in 
reference  to  this  singular  law,  which  we  hav» 
here  ventured  to  establish  from  an  extensive 
inducdon  of  particulars,  they  agree,  in  other 
respects,  in  the  influence  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  nouruhment  exercises  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  uunobo.  a^d  aiie  of  the  pro- 


COMPARATIVE  HAPPINESS   OF^ 
THE    SEXES. 
No.  III. 
•     (Trom  the  Oriental  lfcr«M.— No.  LX.) 

[Thb  following  article  ia  a. continuation  of 
the  series  of  discussions  on  this  subjed, 
which  we  have  translated  from  the  "  Gym> 
nase,"  in  our  preceding  numbers. — Ea] 

THE  CONDITION   OF  WOMEN  AT  DIFFCBENT 
EPOCHS  or  SOCIETY. 

The  farther  we  look  back  into  the  past, 
the  more  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  the  Inequality  which  ex&ts  in  the  diriaion 
of  moral  and  material  advantages  between 
the  two  sexes.  We  shall  endeavour,  to  prove 
this  fact,  and  also  to  explain  its  causes.  The 
less  progress  society  has  made  in  civitiaa- 
tion>  the  less  are  men  enabled  to  make  up 
for  their  want  of  strength  by  artificial 
means;  and,  consequently,  the  more  indis- 
pensable becomes  the  devek>pment  of  their 
physical  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  those 
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•fUngi.  wliidi  are  neoeftiary  to  lile>  In  the 
abtence  of  laws  and  aaauoiationa  anipngst 
men,  an  indiridual  is  exposed  to  continual 
dangers;  lie  must  defend  liia  prev  or  bis 
field  against  his  equals^  and  against  ferocious 
animaw,  the  still  more  fornUdable  rivals  of 
Isolated  man.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  female^  leas  advantageously  endowed  by 
nature  as  regarda  physical  powers,  cannot 
enter  a  list  in  which  strength  alone  insures 
ilriumph.  She  becomes  a  mother,  and  her 
cares  are  doubled,  fwecisely  when  her  own 
existence  as  well  as  that  of  her  childen  de- 
fwods  on  her  repose  and  release  from  labour. 
£very  thing  obliges  he^,  then,  where  the 
law  of  the  strongest  is  alone  legitimate,  to 
«eek  the  support  of  the  most  powerful  sex ; 
l>ut  the  contract  of  association  between  the 
two  parties  is  that  of  a  master  with  a  slave ; 
the  temide,  in  exchange  for  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  her,  submits  to  the  condi- 
•tions  of  an  absolute  dependence.  Some  por- 
tion of  these  barbarous  manners  still  exists 
amongst  those  classes  of  society  devoted  to 
phyncal  labours ;  the  employment  of  strength 
l>eingthe  only  means  of  obtaining  subsist- 
ence, it  is  the  only  quality  which  is  held  in 
consideration,  and  women  are  generally 
treated  with  contempt  and  severity. 

In  eariy  stsges  of  society,  woman  is  natu- 
rally the  soonest  reduced  to  slavery:  she  is 
the  property  of  man,  who  sometimes  em- 
filoys  her  in  the  meanest  labours,  sometimes 
offers  her  from  politeness  to  strangers,  and 
aometlmes  even  makes  a  traffic  of  her. 
Amongst  these  barbarians,  combats  between 
the  difESerent  tribes  are  of  daily  occnrrence ; 
and  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  wc  also 
see  nations  organised  entirely  for  war ;  mi- 
litary courage  is  therefore  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  It  is,  in  these  sges  of  vio- 
lence, Che  most  useful  of  all  virtues,  and  wo- 
snen  consequently  are  objects  of  contempt. 
Flato  questions  die  fact  of  woman  being  a 
human  ereaturef  and  yet,  by  a  singular  con- 
tradiction, he  assigns  her  an  important  part 
in  his  republic.  Others  make  her  an  in- 
ferior being,  and  even  interdict  her  from  en- 
tering their  temples.  Euripides  calls  her  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  creatures.  Cato  says, 
Hhat,  if  the  world  was  without  women^  men 
would  hold  converse  with  the  gods. 

In  one  country  a  female  addresses  her 
husband  on  her  knees ;  in  another  she  is  for- 
bidden to  enter  her  house  by  the  same  door; 
amongst  some  nations,  she  may  not  eat  at 
the  same  table  or  sit  in  his  presence ;  and 
amongst  others,  the  son  is  even  authorised 
to  raise  his  hand  againat.his  mother.  One 
Roman  legislator  grants  to  husbands  the 
right  of  life  anddeath  over  their  wives ;  and 
another  condemns  the  soldier  who  shsll  de- 
sert his  standard,  to  be  led  through,  the 
public  streets  in  the  garb^of  a  female. 

From  the  right  of  property  whic|i  man 
holds  oyer  woman,  he  has  been  easilv  led,  in 
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countries  where  the  climate  invites  htm  to 
luxury  and  voluptuousness,  to  keep  as  many 
females  as  his  means  admit  of.  Love,  as  a 
moral  passion,  can  only  exist  between  beings 
who  feel  themsdves  equals,  and  of  the  same 
nature ;  it  is  physical  love  only  which  reigns 
amongst  the  poets  of  antiquity  and  the 
Orientals. 

Christianity,  with  its  doctrine  of  equality, 
opened  a  new  era  for  women.    The  chivalric 
manners  of  the  middle  ages  made  their  des- 
tiny a  brilliant  one ;  their  cause  was  often 
preferred  to  that  of  the  country ;  they  pre- 
sided over  the  tournaments  and  courts  of 
love.     Nevertheless,  we  must  not  be  too 
much  deluded,  with  regard  to  this  celebrated 
age  of  gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex : 
it  was  a  time,  also,  in  which  jealousy  and 
all  the  most  violent  passions  frequent^'^  ty- 
rannized over  them.    Besides,  all  women 
were  not  princesses  and  the  inhabitants  of 
castles;  neither  were  all  men  barons  and 
knights.    The  romances  of  chivalry  say  no- 
thing of  the  fate  of  the  poor  vassals;  the 
companmns,  or  rather  the  slaves,  of  the 
serfs,  dependent,  like  them,  on  tlie  pleasure 
of  their  lord.     It  is   »*o  feudal  institutions 
that  we  can  most  justly  appreciate  the  sum 
of  moral  and  material  advantages  which  be- 
longed to  them.    War  was  still  the  principal 
element  of   society  in    the    middle    sges; 
strength  and  bravery  were  still,  therefore, 
the  most  useful  and  the  moat  highly  esteemed 
virtues;    and  women,   consequently,    not- 
withstanding the  tribute  of  homage  offered 
to  their  beauty,  coukl  only  have  held  a  se- 
condary place  m  society. 

The  successive  progress  of  the  arts  baa 
rendered  a  great  development  of  physical  fa- 
culties less  and  less  indispensable ;  intellec- 
tual ones  have  taken  the  precedence,  and 
women,  being  able  to  enter  the  lists  in  this 
more  peaceful  competition,  have,  from  that 
period,  occupied  tlie  rank  which  belongs  to 
them  in  society.  Let  me  be  permitted  here 
to  make  a  comparison :  a  child  is  ignorant 
of  the  cares  and  attentbn  due  to  weakness — 
does  he  feel  his  superiority  over  a  yonnger 
sister  ?  He  abuses  it,  and  ill  treats  her  vith- 
ont  mercy. 

■  Arrived  at  the  age  of  passion,  a  female  be- 
comes his  idol — ^he  pays  her  a  kind  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  the  very  ardour  of  his  love  is  to 
her  the  source  of  infinite  uneasiness  and  dis- 


It  is  only  when  years  have  ripened  the 
judgment  of  childhood,  and  calmed  the 
transports  of  youth — it  is  then  only,  that,  in 
a  being  of  the  other  sex,  man  finds  an  amia- 
ble and  sensible  companion,  whom  he 
esteems  snd  cherishes  without  passion,  and 
who  shares  his  griefs  as  well  as  his  plea- 
sures. 

In  this  we  see  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  wo- 
men in  the  different  stages  of  society.  Bear- 
ing, at  firsts  the  misery  of  their  weakness ; 
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-itftenMMlft  Mblned  in  an  ag«  of 
bat  far  from  enjoyiat:  »  uaalkTed  bappi* 
neaa ;  and,  laalljr,  by  the  promsa  of  reaaoB, 
•placed  in  tbat  sphere  which  belonga  to  them 
-^that  of  an  equality  fiicuided>  on  one  aide>«Mi 
the  protection  of  forcei  on  the  other,  on 
gentle  and  kind  attentionac    , 

Have  we  yet  reached  this  ripe  age  of  cir 
.Tilization?  We  can,  at  least,  foresee  it.  The 
moie  moral  ideas  assame  an  empire  over 
material  strength,  tlie  more  will  the  lot  of 
women  be  ameliorated;  and  tfaia  ameliorar 
tion  naturally,  begina  in  those  classes  which 
'are  not  compelled  to  physical  labours.  As 
Id  tiie  others,  it  appears  that  for  them  the 
age  of  iron. and  the  reign  of  power  has  not 
yetceasedi 

Onr  institutions  preserve,  sa  regards  fe- 
males, the  stamp  of  ancient  doctrines — of 
those  even  which  preceded  Christianity. 
Expressions  such  as  the  following  one,  t» 
right  o/husbtrnd^  sufficiently  attest  this  fact. 
I^e  French  Revolution  itself  even  did  not 
place  females  in  their  proper  situation; 
there  is,  in  fact,  In  our  social  organization, 
none  assigned  to  them.  The  application  of 
the  system  of  unlimited  competition,  com^ 
bined  with  the  in^wrfect  education  which 
they  receive,  tends  to  perpetuate  their  pre- 
6mou8  condition.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
find  they  are  unable  to  struggle  against  the 
other  sex;  misery  awaits  them,  snd  fre- 
q[aenlly  one  only  resource  is  left  them--* 
prostttuiion.  The  inevitaUe  state  of  de» 
pendence  in  which  their  inferiority  retains 
them,  the  seom  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
victims  of  seduction,  widiont  pursuing  the 
aedneer^  ail  contribute  to  precipitate  them 
into  the  abyss.  The  laws  framed  for  the 
protection  of  weakneaa  are  not  directed  to* 
wards  the  preservation  of  innocence  ttom 
the  snares  of  the  rich  libertine ;  and  educar 
tkm,  still  mors  powerfnl  than  laws,  tends  as 
Utt&e  to  this  end. 

A  young  man  on  hia  -entrance  into  the 
world  learns  tbat  his  part  ia  to  attaek-*the 
fomak's  to  defond  hersdf;  so  much  tho 
worse  for  her  if  she  fidla*:  it  ia  a  triumph 
whioh. gives  glory  to  her  conqueror.  U 
aeema  that  man,  not  content  with  treatinff 
women  aa  inforiotSt  to  TCgaidsaocial  pr&ri- 
lagea»  desires  alao  to;vetain  them  in  an  in|baK 
lectoal. minority,  inatead.of  haatening  that 
atate  of  mond  parfoctioB  in  them,,  which 
would  so  powerfolly  contribute  to  hia  own 
happiness.  Accustdmed  aa  weareto«ataem 
aa  frivolous  every  .thing  which  regards  i^ 
males,  the  instruction  which  is  given  to 
them  amongst  us  beaia  the  charscter  of  >thia 
frivolity-  Far  be  from  me  the  thought  of 
wishing  the  two  seaiea  to  be  brought  up  In 
the  aame  manner.  Their  futuve  destiniaa 
are  diflferent;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  ba 
differently  prepared  for  thfan.  Bnt  why 
ahoukl  not  the  aame  care  add  attention  be 
bestowed  on  each?  It  Is  equally  noUb,  and 


equally  osafol»  In  the  -prcwnt  itillt  of  oat 
manners^  to  be  a  good  mother,  aa  to  be  a 
courageoua  soldier.  The  cultivation  of  aenr 
timents  is  at  important  aa  that  of  under^ 
standing ;  and  if  it  ia  tme,  as  every  thing 
aeema  to  prove,  that  tke  anperiority  ia  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  woman,  aa  regards  thn 
facokaea  of  tlic  aoul,  aa  it  is  on  that  of  oum, 
aa  regarda  those  of  the  mind,  why  sfaonld 
not  this  portion  of  pnUic  education  be  eon«> 
fided  to  her  ?  Thia  w  not  the  place  in  which 
to  examine  what  will  ui  fotnre  ba  the  Infln^ 
ence  of  woman— what  place  she  will  o^eapf 
in  a  social  oi^ganisatkm  more  eooformahle  to 
the  wanta  of  the  human  min^— and  what  di- 
vision of  labour  wiU  be  assigned  to  her.  The 
occasion  will  present  itself  for  the  examinn^ 
tion  of  thia  mteresting  question,  and  we 
ahaU  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  For 
the  present,  let  it  suffice  us  to  prove,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  ameliorations  successively  e^ 
fected  in  the  condition  of  women  by  the  pro* 
gress  of  knowledge,  they  are  still  far  from 
performing  that  part  in  society  which  h^ 
longs  to  them,  since  they  have'  no  share  in 
the  establishmentB  of  me  institutions  by 
which  they  are  governed — since  the  natore 
pf  all  public  functions  is  such,  that  men 
alone  can  fill  them,  these  functions  having 
b^n  made  only  for  them ; — ^thn  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  basis  of  organization, 
the  preponderance  of  strength. 

Must  we,  in  concluding,  d^bticipsie  one 
blijection?  It  will  be  said  that  a  public  life 
frequentiy  demandi  a  complete  renounce^ 
ment  of  all  family  ties,  a  renbutacement, 
painftd  to  the  firmest  and  most  msscullne 
characters,  and  of  which  a  fiemale  would  be 
totally  incapable.  Thia  firmnisas,  this  civil 
courage,  since  that  is  the  name  gemeraOy 
mplied  to'  it,  can  only  diSfday  itaelf  in  re^ 
sntanoe  to  a  social  order,  which  lA  at  vIh 
riance  with  the  interests  of  families,  that  te 
to  say,  in  the  times  of  revolution.  But  toch 
events  are  happily  only  transient  Political 
Institutions,  re-organfsed,  am  00  constituted 
aa  to  beflrm,  and  adapted  to  the  hapnlbiak 
of  individuals.  Prom  that  moment  tb»  in- 
toMsta  of  theatote,  and  the  Interests  of  Ihni9- 
Hei  beoooM  identified ;  ^hese  deplOivMetttm- 
bles  cense  ;•  and  domestic  aflbetiont  becbtbe 
the  duty  of  efvery  good  citisen.  It  la  easy  to 
conceive  that,  In  anch  a  state  Of  things, 
tiiat  is  to  aay.  In  tiie  natnitf  sltnatfon  or 
aaelety,  that  women,  'prnfaMd*  by  *&  ttu^efm 
•dueation,  might  with  nmntage,  and  thnt 
th^  no  donbt  will^  at  aomefiitake  pferM, 
fin  pnUie  fiinctiona  anahJgooi  to  the  pecidltt 
capacitieB  of  their  aas* 


ino  lilh*t  bittef  cap  teaa  IHaaiiMp  dnpa 
Balnmic  aweeU,  to  ovanower  Of  gall^    , 

True  McDds,  niie  iry  and  the  wall  it  niops. 
Both  tund  together,  ortogeth«r  lUI. 

iPai*^w  JIHF  ivt^ 
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MOTES  ON  LISBON; 


TUX  fOATQ^VESJK^ 

FxRHAva  vImi  uk«n  gncitHj,  no  rtee  ^f 
■MO  oa  mtih.  (calKag  ibcQiMlv^t  dviUnd} 
an  more  dfaigniringly  «gly  Utaa  the  men  of 
liUboo.  Shoit  of  ■tatura,  tbidL.>Mt|  aqdalid 
eomplexlou,  and  etaniaUv  wveloped  in  thdr 
oapotaf  (cioaka),  tbey  atalk  along  their  filthy 
atieecii,  at  once  an  epitome  of  piMe,  laainess^ 
and  dcfinaity ;  the  whole  appeitfaiioe  gene- 
rally  crowned  with  a  tiemendoat  cocked  hat 
Thia  latter,  indeed,  ia  an  appendage  without 
which  no  Portuguese  (in  Lisbon),  ftom  the 
prince  to  the  barber,  the  footman,  the  poatil. 
lion,  and  the  beggar^  can  possibly  bo  induced 
lo  appear  abroad;  and  many  wear  them 
oansianay  hi  their  heoses,  aa  also  their 
qapotas.  Their  pride  can  onbr  be  equalled 
by  their  meanness  ;  too  self-conceited  to 
irork,  even  those,  who  call  ihenueives  gen^ 
tkmm^  do  not  blush  to  beg  in  the  streets, 
and  inftst  the  coffee-houses,  and  every  plaos 
of  public  resort,  with  their  fawning,  detest- 
able  whio9  of  poverty,  though  even  then  thqr. 
scarcely  ever  condescend  to  beg  in  their  own 
names,  but  ask  ail  for  the  love  of  Ood,  or 
some  daSnt.  Say  to  a  beggar  in  Lisbon,. 
*^  Here,  carry  tl^  small  pwreel  for  me  into. 
Uie  next  streeti  and  I  will  pay  you  for  so 
doinig,"  and  in  all  probabUity  he  would 
abuse  yoii,  and  tell  you  he  was  a  Portuguese* 
g^tlenian,  and  not  a  gaUego» 
'  The  women  of  Lisbon  mAy  be  said  to  be, 
handsope.  Their  hair  is  in  seneral  vexy. 
4oe,  dark,  and  ahnndaiit,  and  they  take 
great  care  of  it ;  their  eyes,  as  beautiful  as. 
any  in  the  world,  black,  or  very  dark  brown,. 
arp  expressive  and  melting.  They  equal. 
Spain  in  |he  elegance,  of  an  euuisitely  fine 
fprmed  1^,  ancle,  and  foot,  of  which  they 
are  £^fedy  senaible,  for  their  chief  pride 
and  ornament  in  dress,  seem  to  be  directed  to 
the  stpdaag,.aivi  satjin  riipper*  Their  hands 
aod  arms  are,  in  genend,  very  fine  i  the. 
^rmsr  delicate  and  tapering ;  the  Utter,  6om 
th^  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  pactake,  perhiqpit 
rather  too  mueh  of  the  general  character  o£ 
their  peffoQ,  which,  for  their  height,  indiaes 
to  the  very  limits  of  en  bat^  poinL  Aa  m 
drawhack«  however,  to  so  many  chprms,  the 
Porti^ese  womep  are  old  at  thirty  i  and 
hefiwe  an  English  wonym  is  la. her  prima  oC 
he^iuy,  tii^  at^  gone  by,  and  no  more  xoi^ 
membered  :  snd  certainly  an  old  Postugueaei 
voman  is  any  thing  hui  an  Ql^|«c9t4>f  admire- 
tjon.  Their  compkaiopa  may  at  all  times 
be  eaUed  saUow«  though  when  young  the 
deamess  of  the  skin,  and  tt^  glow  of  health 
make  k  appear  far  ftom  unplmlng ;  hut  in 
1^  it  becomes  actual  parehment :  m  a  word, 
a  Portugiiese  woman,  from  fifteen  to  twcnty- 
Sve,  Is  a  lovely  object ;  but  al^  that,  how- 
ever love  may  hold  bi^  twi^rlii  thdr  hoeovu* 


thcv  eestalalyloi^  thopoww  of  eoomraBin 
oathigitsinfiaeneetootfaas.  The  Portugueso 
women  are  by  no  means  remarkaUe  for  per* 
sonal  cleanliness,  and  their  terapcn  are  very 
bad :  they  are  very  Igaonnt,  and  very  soperstl. 
tious,  add  oonsequeritly  cannot  make  good 
domestic  companions.  Ittey  are  ao  enslaved 
by  a  passion  Ibr  dress,  that  many  of  very, 
confined  incomes  literally  deprive  themselves 
and  fiunilies  of  every  domestic  comfort,  that- 
they  may,  when  they  go  abroad  to  pay  A 
viait,  to  the  tlieatres,  or  to  mass  on  particular 
Saint's  days,  appear  adorned  yrith  lacee  and. 
jewels.  They  are  remarkably  carefU  in  Ae 
preservation  of  their  clothes ;  to  that  end, 
the  moment  they  return  from  chhrcfa,  or  a. 
walk,  &c.,  they  take  off  tlieir  finery,  aod 
very  often  the  chemise  and  capota  are'  the 
only  articles  of  dress  retained.  Their  dress, 
suits  often  descend  with  religious  awe  to  the. 
third  generation.  The  greater  number  ap* 
propriate  a  particular  suit  to  a  particular  day,, 
which  suit  consequently  sees  the  light  but, 
once  a  year.  If  a  female  in  Lisbon  has  not 
an  extensive  wardrobe,  but  perhaps  only  <me. 
grand  dress,  and  does  not  care  to  be  always* 
aeen  in  the  same,  she  will  change  occaaipn-, 
ally  w^th  some  female  friend  (equally  cir* 
cumstanced)  one  day,  with  a  .soopnd  another 
day,  and  so  oo,  ringing  the  changes  througli 
half  a  dosen,  or  more,  ai^cording  to  the  ex^. 
tent  of  her  acquaintance.  Thus  a  womaq^ 
that  may  be  si^pposed  to  have  ik  variety  of. 
elegant  drea^,  has  in  &ct  but  <mey  whidi 
one  may  be  in  theur  company,  thoHgh  not  qn 
the  back  of  its  owner- 

The  Portuguese,  in  inany  of  their  hahitft 
and  customs,  retain  aq  oppositiop  to  every 
other  nation  in  Europe.  Every  mai»ttid 
operation  they  perform  backwaaje  (ndatively. 
speaking) ;  we  stir  our  tea  ftom  us,  with  the^ 
sun  I  0ey,  %>wanAB  themselvea,  against  th« 
sun  :  their  carpenten  saw  from  themsdvesy 
the  bads  of  ths:saw  towasds  the  body ; .  their 
forrien  seldom,  or  ratl«er  never,  unless  by. 
desire,  bleed  horpes  in  the  neck,  but  on  lh» 
inner  part  of  the  thigh;  and  they  shoe 
tjiem  in  a  very  different  posture  to  what  wo 
4o,'  and  it  always  takes  two  men  to  put  on 
one  shoe,  though  their  horses  are  remarkabljF^ 
quiet  Cam  ia  trod  out  by  oxen,  a  custoni 
which,  thon^  practised  in  some  oountriesy 
hi  ahsoltttely  antediluvian.  Their  paviota 
nae  the  paving  mallet  the  very  reverse  to  us, 
by  swinging  H  on  the  right  side,  and  bohind 
iigOLi  before  thmr  allow  it  to  fall  on  the  part 
to  be  rapousied  down.  I'eould  produce  in« 
•laaoea  without  number,  in  evoy  branch  of 
trade,  of  this  perveneness,  proving  how  6adir* 
ward  they  are  in  improvement,  but  will  sum 
op  the  whole  in  stating  what  I  saw  otie 
Booming,  namely,  some  scavengen  actually 
employed  sweeping  a  very  steep  street  tip 
kUl^  and  against  thfi  wmd^  in  very  dusty 
washer.  Obstinacy  and  perveneness  per* 
imfied  oouUl  never  beat  tms.    Their  ftithcr» 
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and  gmdfiilSieTt  mvf  have  dAnc  w  before 
them,  but  were  not  the  less  Ibob  on  that 
account. 

WATCHIKO   THK  STRCETSr 

The  iratdibig  the  etreets  of  Liebon  is  one 
of  the  brandies  of  the  Police  of  the  dtf,  and 
is  most  excellent  for  such  a  Ooyemment  as 
that  of  Portugal,  but  would  not  be  submitted 
to  by  a  people  so  jealous  of  eirerr  appearance 
of  a  military  system  as  the  English.  It, 
howerer,  deserves  mention. 

The  Portuguese  absolutdy  think  it  fm- 
possible  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  keep 
awake  three  hundred  and  sizty-fiye  nights  in 
the  year,  during  all  weathers,  watch  oyer 
their  personal  safety,  and  their  property ; 
and,  from  this  incredulity,  they  refuse  to 
admit,  or  even  to  admire,  our  mode  of  watch* 
ing  our  cities  and  towns;  they,  therefore, 
have  established  a  petpetual  military  watch, 
hjf  dap  and  nighty  the  duties  of  which  are 
performed  by  a  regiment  of  foot  soldiers, 
composed  of  the  finest  young  men  through* 
out  the  kingdom :  they  are  noostly  the  sons 
of  respecuble  farmers,  and  are  sdected  for 
theb  good  conduct ;  and  they  think  it  an 
honour  to  be  admitted  into  diis  regiment, 
which  is  better  dothed,  and  better  paid,  than 
any  one  in  the  sendee.  The  uniform  Is 
blue  and  yellow,  and  they  always  appear 
extremely  dean  and  neat.  The  officers  are 
mostly  from  the  first  families,  and  those  of 
the  higher  rank  are  noblemen.  This  regi- 
ment is  also  the  guards  of  Lisbon,  as  it  is 
die  only  one  that  attends  on  the  Royal 
Family.  The  men  are  mosHy'  superior  to 
the  generality  of  the  people,  there  being  few 
of  them  but  what  can  read  and  write ;  they 
are  quiet,  and  very  miM  and  dvil  in  the 
dischsTge  of  their  duty,  seldom  abusing  their 
power,  which  is  veiry  great. 

These  men  are  stationed  by  detachments 
of  from  twelve  to  fifty  men,  or,  perhaps,  a 
company,  in  guard-houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  from  which  they  go  in  pairs, 
armed  with  a  musket,  bayonet,  and  sword,  and 
perambulate  the  streets,  &c.,  that  lie  within 
the  district  attached  to  their  guard-house. 
They  are  never  stationary,  but  always  walk- 
ing about,  day  and  nig^t,  and  are  relieved 
every  two  hourt.  As  they  have  no  fixed 
station  (there  being  neither  watch-boxes  nor 
sentry-boxes,  except  at  the  door  of  eadi 
guard-house),  so  you  never  know  but  you 
have  a  couple  of  young,  strong,  active,  and 
wdl-armed  soldiers  at  your  elbow ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  observe,  if  any  disturbance 
ukes  place,  which  seldom  happens,  how  the 
disputants  will  be  surrounded  instantaneous- 
ly, as  if  by  magic,  by  dght  or  a  doeen  of 
these  men,  who  soon  restore  order,  for  the 
people  stand  in  great  awe  of  them.  You 
at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  nighty 
\  a  strong  guard  aioond  you,  by  shouu 


ing  out,  ^^A^  del  Jtri,"  (Kdnl,  in  the 
King^s  name).  It  is  thus  thdr  sole  duty  to 
preserve  public  tranquillity,  and  to  watch 
over  individMd  '  security,  as  alio  to  appre* 
hend  all  offenders  against  the  laws;  it  is,^ 
likewise,  their  duty  to  turn  every  b6dy  oa€ 
of  the  oofite-hoiises  and  pubUc-houses  aft 
10  o*dock  at  night  (when  they  are  oblige* 
to  shut  up.)  They  always  attend  in  the 
theatres,  in  the  churches  (on  Saint-days,  or 
on  any  occasion  when  they  may  ooUect  a 
greater  number  than  usiial)^in  short,  they 
are  every  where.  There  are  also  a  few  tmopa 
of  Hone  Police,  similar  to  our  Life  Guards^' 
who  also  constantly  patrol  the  streets  i» 
pairs. 

TtSH  VABKZT   AT   LXSBair. 

It  consists  of  a  few  (say  a  dosen)  open 
stalls  by  the  side  of  the  river,  though  on  a 
raised  pavement,  with  a  wall  of  about  three 
feet  round  it.  These  occupy  two  sides  of  n 
square  on  the  east  and  south,  and  on  them* 
is  the  fish,  which,  though  as  fine  as  any  in 
Europe,  is  the  most  disgusting  sight  imagin.* 
able,  as  it  is  never  deaned,  but  rather  ap« 
pears  to  be  purposely  rolled  in  slime  and' 
filtli ;  and  in  that  state  you  must  purchase 
it,  and  send  it  home,  or  go  without.  But 
tlds  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  concern  « 
for,  at  the  back  of  that  part  of  the  market 
whidi  takes  up  the  east  side,  at  Ho  greater 
distance  than  tlie  thickness  of  the  parapet 
wall  (say  two  feet),  lies  a  broad,  but  very 
shallow,  paved  ditidi,  intended  to  carry  air 
the  rain  from  the  streets  in  the  vicinity.  ThiK 
is  open,  not  only  to  chance  view,  but  you 
cannot  avoid  sedng  it ;  and  it  is  never  fbr 
three  minutes  together  unoccupied  by  the 
gallegos,  fishermen,  beggars,  &c.  Now,  a* 
it  never  rains  in  Lisbon  in  summer,  and 
consequently  this  place  is  never  deansed;- 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  disgusting 
sight  and  horrid  stench. 

In  vain  would  yon  seek  a  remedy  by  going 
to  a  fishmonger**  shop  ;  they  have  no  euoh 
thing  in  Lisbon^  nor  do  they  know  what  it 
means;  and  sudi  a  sight  as  Oiove*s,  at 
Charing  Cross,  would,  if  transported  to* 
Lisbon,  attract  all  Portugal  to  view  it, 
through  curiosity  and  wonder. 

As,  when  divested  of  its  fihh,  the  fisli  I9 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  it  might,  perhaps, 
answer  the  speculation  of  esublhhing  a  fish^^ 
monser  heie,  if  the  Govemnnent  wnSd  aUo%t 
i<,  which  is  doubtful 

Among  others  that  are  very  fine,  may  be 
mentioned  the  soles,  white  salmon,  Johft 
Dory,  Udnha,  or  white  mullet,  the  pa»gOy 
and,  to  those  who  can  surmount  pn^udiee, 
the  chog ;  the  prawns  are  uneommonly  large' 
and  ftoe  fiavoured,  and  the  «eb  are  not  bad ;' 
the  oysters,  howevw,  are  abominable.  But 
the  staple  is  the  sardinhn  (a  large  spedes  o^ 
sprat),  it  Is  lidi  and  ezquisStc,  aftd  cMisti<» 
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tbtei'tiM  ebkf  A>od,  ol  not  onlrtbc  ^Hiorer, 
but  of  aB  c1mm»  c^  people,  bdng  alto  ▼ery 
dieuk 

Thodaq^ypfl^Ubon  (if  I  reeoUect  right* 
it  it  an  ezclaaiTe  gmnt  to  one  conYent,  all 
Che  mmben  of  wUeh  aie,  and  muf  t  be,  of 
noUe  ikouliM)  dahn  every  ionth  ftib  that  is 
bmdghl  to  market ;  and  no  fiahennan  dares 
adi  a  abi^  fish  fiom  his  boat,  brfore  he  has 
bnmgbt  them  to  market  add  paid  his  iithe» 
which  h  ooUected  in  a  moat  unjust  and  arbi. 
trary  manner,  A  man  is  appointed  by  these 
paeits,  who  attends  as  the  boats  aniTe,  the^ 
ownert  of  which  are  obliged  to  count  all  their 
fish  out  before  him,  one  by  one  ;.and  while 
they  are  so  doing,  he  selects,  at  Ids  pleasure, 
every  fine  fish  he  sees  (by  means  of  a  sharp 
hook  which  he  holds  for  that  purpose)  :  he 
does  not  take  every  tenth  fish  promiscuously, 
but  thus  selects  the  beH  tenth  of  the  vfhele 
eorpe.  As  an  amazing  quantity  of  fish  is 
bnmght  to  market,  this  tenth  (which,  after 
•errfig  themselvca,  is  retailed  t»  hawkers 
and  the  stalls)  must  produce  an  immense 
reeenue  to  the  convent,  or  convents.  When 
this  tithe  is  thos  selected,  the  poor  fisherman, 
in  return,  receives  a  printed  permit  to  dispose 
of  the  remainder  t  and  the  hawkers,  who 
carry  fish  in  baskets  through  the  city,  are 
obliged  to  purchase,  daiip^  a  permit  for  so 
doing. 

POETUfiVEBi  lumosoirt. 

The  Portuguese  surgeons  are  considend 
t4»^nnk  very  low,  when  oompaied  with  those 
of  other  nations ;  but  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  exod  in  so  difficult  an  art,  while 
they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  acquire* 
ment— ^Mjspitals,  schools  for  anatomy,  and 
dissections,  being  nnkiiown  in  the  country. 

One  day,  a  very  fine  girl  of  eight  years  of 
age,  coming  fiom  school  fell  and  broke  her 
arm  :  an  English  suigeon  was  immediatdy 
aent  for,  but  he  being  unfortunately  from 
home,  a.  Portuguese  one  was  called  in,  who, 
to^make  assurance  trebly  surs,  tailed  in  two 
others.  This  happy  trio,  perceiving  that, 
flom  the  fall*  the  fiesh  was  turned  bUickish, 
determined  that  a  mortification  had  already 
taken  place  (in  less  than  an  hour,  on  a 
healthy  young  subject !),  and,  without  any- 
fiirthcr  ceremony,  cut  off  the  poor  diild's 
aim*  The  En^f^sh  surgeon,  who  had  been 
aent  for  in  the  first  instance,  now  attended, 
but  only  in  time  to  lamnt  his  being  from 
home  when  the  accident  happened ;  aa  he 
aaaured  me  then  waa  not  the  least  occasion 
for  amputation,  the  fracture  and  bruise  being 
no  DBore  than  is  usual  in  such  accidents. 
Thoii|^  I  have  here  only  dted  one  case,  yet 
the  praetioe  is  invariably  the  same.  Off  with 
the  limb,  in  all  ftnctuies,  is,  with  them,  what 
bleeding  and  hot  water  were  with  Dr.  San- 
grade,  a  universal  eurok  I  know  sevenU  per* 
sens  who  would  have  lost  a  limb,  which  they 


now  ci^oy  the  un  ijltf  btfft  torn  the  Interpol. . 
sition  of  the  gentleman  above  nxentioned,  or- 
ftom  their  own  resolution,  whidi  the  Portu* 
guese  foculty  call  English  obstinacy. 

Nor  is  their  skill  in  the  other  branches  of 
their  profesrion  superior  to  that  in  surgery. 
Th^  have  no  idea  of  difierence  of  cons^u** 
tion  in  individuals,  either  from  habit  or  cU* 
mate*  Old  and  young,  robust  and  delicate, 
natives  of  wann  climatea,  and  those  ftom  jthe- 
frasen  regions  of  the  north,  are  all  treated 
alike.  Balsams  and  glysters  form  the  whole 
extent  of  their  pncticc,  and  are  alike  pre* 
scribed  in  fevers,  colds,  gout,  rheunuitism, 
debility,  repletion,  and  all  the  opposites  that 
''  fiesh  is  heir  to.*' 

So  for  are  their  medical  men  from  possess- 
ing that  humanity  which  characterizes  th^ 
profession  in  England,  that  thev  would  allow 
the  whole  human  race  to  perish  before  they, 
would  put  themsdves  to  the  lea9t  inconve^. 
nience.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  very  particular 
friend  of  mine,  whose  son,  n  beautiful  child 
about  three  years  old,  was  dangeroudy  ill» 
iqppUed  personslly  to  four  of  the  Sxdt  reputed, 
pcofiessional  men  in  the  dty ;  but  it  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  (July  31),  they  all 
refosed  to  attend  till  the  eveninffy  al^ging; 
that  the  weather  tsa#  ioohof  to  stir  out  till 
then. 

I  have  been  told,  and  I  bdieve  it,  that  on 
one  occasion  a  suigeon  wu  requested  to  vidt, 
a  man  who  had  been  subbed  through  the 
body,  but  refused  for  a  similar  reason ;  say. 
ing,  however,  that  if  the  wounded  man  would 
eome  toAtm,  he  would  examine  him.  The. 
man  died  before  he  could  procure  surgical) 
aid.— ^lAeiMuei. 


THE   OLD   GENTLEMAN. 

A  TALK. 
BT  TBXOOORX  HOOX. 

For  days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  for  years^. 
did  I  labour  and  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
bewildering,  engroaniug,  overwhelming  ob-< 
jsct.  Sleep  was  a  stranger  to  my  eyelids  4 » 
and  night  afUr  night  was  passed  in  undivided, 
unmitigated  appUcaiion  to  the  studies,  by 
which  I  hoped  (vainly  indeed)  to  attain  the 
much  desired  end ;  yet  all  through  this  long 
and  pdnful  period  of  my  existence,  lest  those 
who  were  my  most  intimate  friends,  and  from 
whom,  except  upon  this  point,  1  had  no  con. 
oealment,  should  discover,  by  some  incautjoua 
word,  or  some  unguarded  expression^  the 
tendency  of  my  pursuits,  or  the  chancter  of 
my  research. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  infotuation,  that 
one  evening  in  summer,  when  every  body 
was  out  of  town,  and  not  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  nobodies  were  left  in  it,  I 
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faadbeinciidawroiifiBgtawalkoff'ft  littko^ 
raj  anxiety  bj  a  tout  ^  the  4MUor€itck  in  the 
Bcamt^t-park,  and,  heaaiiig  a  fiootuep  cloaa 
behind  me,  tuned  round  and  beheld  a  Veocr* 
able  looking  old  genUemaD,  dnned  cntiiely 
in  green,  with  a  green  cnvat  tied  round  his 
oecK>  and  wearing  a  lov-crovned  hat  upon 
his  head,  fitom  under  whieh  bis  silver  hair 
flowed  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  He  seemed 
to  have  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  when  for  a  mo- 
ment I  looked  round  at  ban;  and  he  slack, 
ened  his  pace  (however  much  he  had  pre- 
viously quickened  U  to  leech  his  then  pos^ion' 
relative  to  me),  so  as  to  keep  neaily  at  the' 
same  distance  from  me  as  he  was  when  I  iitst- 
noticed  him. 

Nothing  is  more  worrying  to  a  man,  or  to 
one  so  strangely  excited  as  I  M«»  was,  more 
InitatiBg,  than  the  constant  pat,  pat^  of  fooU 
steps  foUowing  him.  After  I  had  proceeded 
at  my  usual  pace  for  about  ten  minutes,  and* 
still  found  the  old  gentleman  behind  me,  I 
reduced  my  rale  of  going,  in  order  to  allow 
my  annoyaooe  to  pass  me.  Not  he;  A» 
equally  reduced  hit  rate  of  going. 

Thus  vexed,  and  putting  fiuth  in  inftrior 
age  and  superior  strength,  I  praceeded  mors 
r^>idly;  sliU  the  old  gentleman  was  close 
upon  me  3  until  belm  I  reached  the  gates  of 
Park-crescent,  leading  to  Portland-place,  1 
had  almost  Inoken  into  a  canter,  with  as  little 
success  as  attended  my  other  evolutions.  I 
therefore  resumed  my  original'  step,  aod- 
tiiinking  to  effiKt  by  stratagem  what  Ibtee 
oould  not  accomplish,  I  turned  abruptly  out 
of  Portland-place  into  I>udbess*stree6— the- 
old  gentleman  was.at-my  heels  1  I  paaied 
the  cbapd  into  Portlaiid-stiost— fisr  a  sbo-- 
ment  I  lost  sight  of  him ;  but  before  I  had 
reached  the  coiner  f(  Margaret-street,  there 
he  was  again.  At  that  time  I  occupied 
Imkrings  in  the  house  of  two  maiden  sisters 
in  Great  M&rlbon>u(^-stieet,  and  considering 
that  the  police-office  in  that  neighbourhood 
would  rendcc  sse  any  aid  I  might  fequire  to 
rid  myself  of  my  new  acquaintance,  should 
he  prove  troublesome,  I  determined  to  run 
for  my  own  port  at  all  events. 

I  crossed  Oxford-street,  and  in  order  to 
sive  myielf  another  chance  of  escape,  darted 
oown  Blenheim-steps  and  along  the  street  of 
that  name ;  but  the  old  man*8  descent  was  as 
rapid  as  mine ;  and  happening,  as  1  passed 
the  museum  and  dissecting  rooms  af  the 
eminent  anatomist  Brookes,  to  turn  my  head, 
my  surprise  was  more  thsn  ever  exdted  by 
seeing  my  venerable  friend  actually  dancing, 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy  along  the  side  of  the 
dead  wall  which  encloses  so  many  subjects 
for  contemplation.  At  this  moment  X  re.- 
solved  to  stop  and  accost  him,  rather  than 
make  the  doorway  of  my  own  residence  the. 
arena  of  a  discussion. 

**  Sir,**  said  I,  turning  short  round,  *^  yoft; 
will  forgive  my  addressing  you,  but  it  is  im«< 
possible  for  me  to  alfoct  ignorance  that  I  aoiA 


fQrfloaena8w.thMh>Kttf  yeof  ^BMfth.  h 
api  near  home,  if  vou  have  any  cpoMPSUMC**:' 
tion  to  make,  or  desire  any  infoimatkm  tani 
me,  I  would  beg  you  tp  tpnk  noiv.'*- 

«' You  a»  pnfordy  rUit,  8it,".sai^  tfift 
old  gentleman,  ^^Itfowiihto  ip«ik.to  ymiv 
and  you,  although  peihaps  not  at  Ibis  wu^ 
meat  aware  of  it,  are  equatty-  desiaiNis  of 
speaking  to  me.  You  are  now  going  iai» 
your  loSgjtnp  in  MarlbocDugb-etrett,  and  m 
soon  as  yoii  shall  have  divested  yooisfllf  v$ 
your  eoat,  and  envrlsfied  youndf  in  that 
Une  silk  gown  whish  you  aidinsaly  wmn^ 
and  have  taken  off  your  boots,  and  pn  y«V' 
foet  into  those  morocoo  sl^^  wfaick  mmtt 
made  for  you  hist  March  by  Meyec  andv 
Miller,  voH  puipow  diwking  tame  of  the 
claret  which  you  bonghi  last  ChkiniBsaa  eC 
Henderson  and  Son,  of  Oavies^slreet,  Beal»«* 
ley-square,  first  mixing  it  with  watery  and 
immediately  afoer  you  will  s|»ply  yourself  so* 
the  useless  and  unprofitable  studies  which, 
hlive  occupied  you  diixiag  the  laet  five  or  sisi 
years.**  i 

«'  Sir,**  said  I,  trembling  at  what  I  hctfd, 
^'  imw  or  by  what  meant  mure  yen  become 
possessed  of  these  particulon,  I " 

«'  No  mattes,'*  intenrupted  my  friend « ^*  if 
you  are  disposed  to  indulge  ma.i^  you» 
society  for. an  hour  or  ao,  and  bestow  upon  me» 
a  bottle  of  the  wine  in  question,  I  will  cot^ 
plain  mysdC  There,  Sir,*'  continued  he, 
''*•  you  need  not  hedtate;  I  see  you  have  al«. 
ready  made  up  your  mind  to  offer*  me  the 
rights  of  hospitality;  and  since  I  know ttie 
old  ladies  of  vour  house  are  advocaiBi  foo 
early  hours  and  quiet  visitors,  I  witteonfona 
la  all  respeotft  to  4heir  wishos,  and  your  «on«« 
venience;'* 

Afost  true,  ittleed,  was  it,  that  I  hnddsK 
termined,  eouie  gui  couis^  ^  give  my  ncnr^.eld» 
friend  an  invitation  and  a  bottlejof  wine;  and 
before  he  had  oanduded  his  observatians  wee 
were  at  the  door  of  my  house,  and  in  a  ism 
minutes  more,  altfaou^  my  servant  was  ah»« 
sent  without  leave,  we  were  seated  at  a  tahia 
on  which  forthwith  wen  placed  .the  desired 
refreshments*  .       •• 

My  friend,  who  oootinned  ia  evinoe  the 
most  perfrct  knowledge  of  all  .my  prixal«i 
concerns,  and  all  my  most  inttmatr  i0Qn» 
nexions,  became  evidently  pahUwated  by  thar 
claret;  and  in  the  eouiseof-cHie/of  the  most 
agreeable  conversations  I  had  ever  partaeU 
pated,  he  rabrted  mimeroaa  aneodoies  ef  the^ 
highest  personages  in  iIm  eountiy,  with  all  oB 
whom  he  seemed  pctfoetiy  intimate.  •  Usv 
manner  of  telling  hi*  stories  afihaded  internal, 
evidence  of  their  acenncy,  and  was  so  capti'*' 
vating,  that  I  thou^t.  him,  without  na^ 
tin,  the  plfasaiilest  -cjd  gentkmaaJliiad  ofcr' 
encountered.  -    < « 

•It  was  HOST  getth^  dark,  the  windows  of 
my  drawing-room  open,  the  sashes  up,  and 
the  watchman*a  cry  of  pwt  ^*  tea  e'dodc,*' 
was  the  first  amuiMA€eaw0itD  am  of  thaxapidi 
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tight  of  tint  in  tfe  «Kreealhto  loctety  ^  tiiy 

''  I  noit  be  golng,*^  uda  he;  ^«  I  muft 
}u8t  look  in  at  BmwUb'b.** 

«*  MDmt,  Slr^**  tM  I,  rteollicHng  his  gW>. 
t«8q«e  danee  vndfr  the  wall  in  BUtiMin-i 
stieet,  ••  over  th«  way  ?*• 

»Nor   TCplie<   he,    '« in   St   JatneiV. 


««  Hare  another  bottle  Of  daiet,**  taid  I) 
•"andaderil .*• 

At  this  word  my  iUend  appeared  iwHouily 
angry,  and  I  heard  him  mutter  the  word 
*^  cannibalism/'  It  was  then  quite  dark,  and 
to  I  looked  at  bis  faee,  I  could  discern  no 
features,  bfit  only  two  brilliant  orbs  of  bright 
fire  glittering  like  stars ;  those  were  his  eyes, 
the  light  jPnm  which  was  reflected  on  his 
high  cheek  bones  and  the  sides  of  his  nose, 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  his  face  nearly  black. 
It  was  then  I  first  heard  a  thumping  against 
the  back  of  his  chair,  like  a  gentleman 
^'switching  his  cane;**  I  began  to  wish  he 
%rould  go. 

^  Sir,**  said  the  old  gentleman, '«  any  d!s- 
'guise  with  me  is  useless ;  I  must  Uke  my 
leare ;  but  you  must  not  imagine  that  this 
Visit  was  unpremediuted,  or  that  our  meeting 
was  accidental :  you  last  night,  perhaps  un. 
consciously,  invoked  my  aid  in  the  pursuit  to 
which  you  have  so  long  devoted  yourself. 
*rhe  desire  of  your  heart  is  known  to  me ; 
and  I  know  that  the  instant  I  leave  you,  you 
wUl  return  to  your  ^Mdnadng  study,  vahily 
to  sedc  that  wmch  you  so  constantly  languish 
to  possess." 

.  **  I  desuse  — -',"  I  was  going  to  say,  "  no- 
thmg ;*'  but  thepale  fire  of  his  dreadAil  eyes 
turned  suddenly  to  a  blood.red  colour,  and 
gUateaed  even,  more  brightly  than  before, 
•while  the  thumping  against  the  back  of  liis 
ctimi  was  louder  than  ever. 

**^  You  desire,  young  gentleman,'*  said  my 
visitor,  ^  to  know  the  thoughts  of- others,  and 
thiiat  after  the  power  of  foreseeing  events 
that.ars  to  happen  t  do  you  not  P" 

«'  I  f^afina,  Ais,'*  said  I,  convinced  by  the 
jquestkm,  and  by  what  had  already  passed, 
uai  Aa,  whoever  he  waa^  himsalf  possessed 
«tha  fiunlty.he  i|wke  of^*^  I  confess,  that  for 
auch  a  power  I  have  prayed,  and  studied,  and 
liteared,  and -,.^'* 

^'  Yens  shall  possess  it,'*  interrupted  my 
friend.  **>  Who  I  am,  or  what,  matters  little ; 
Ihe  power  y«o  seek  is  wholly  in  my  gift 
You  last  »^«,  aa  I  have  just  said,  invoked 
me^yon  shMl  have  it  npon  two  cOnditions^V 

«<>  Namethcm^  Mr,"  said  I. 

^  The  tet  is,  that  however  well  yo«  know 
irtiat  is  to  happen  lo4Nhcrsi)  you  must  remain 
te  4gnonuie*  about  yomrself,  exoej^  #hen 
'COOttected  with  them.*' 

''  To-  itet^'^   siid    I,  '« I   wiU   fstfdily 


'  The  other  is,  that  whatever  may  be-the 
tftoodad  yott  adopt  in  eenscqueocc  of  possess. 


ing  the  powes  of  knowing^  tlfe  thoughts  of 
others,  you  are  never  to  reveal  the  fiut  that 
yo«  actmdly4o  possess  sUch  a  power;  the 
moment  you  admit  yourself  master  of  this 
rapematural-foittlty,  you  lose  k." 

'^  Agreed,  Sir,"  said  I ;  '^  but  are  these  all 
the  conditions?**  ^' AU,**  Mdd  my  friend. 
To-morrow  morning,  when  yoa  awake,  the 
power  will  be  your  own*;  and  so,  Sfar,  I  wish 
yoa  a  very  good  night." 

«^  But,  8ir,**  said  I,  anxious  to  be  better 
assured  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  wish 
of  my  heart  (for  such  indeed  it  was),  *^  nuiy 
I  bave  the  honour  of  knowing  y^ur  name  and 
address." 

*«  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  said  the  old  genUeman : 
^*  my  name  and  addTess-.-Ha,  lia,  ha!— my 
name  is  pretty  fomiliar  to  you,  young  gentl^ 
man ;  and  as  for  my  address,  I  dare  Say  tou 
will  find  your  way  to  me,  some  day  or  another, 
and  so  onee  more  good  night.*' 

Saying  which  he  descended  the  stairr  and 
t[uitted  thehouse,  leaving  me  tosurtuse  who 
my  eztmordinary  visitor  could  be  i  I  never 
fniete ;  but  I  recollect,  that  after  he  was  gonei, 
I  heard  one  of  the  old  ladies  scolding  a 
aervant-  girl  for  wasting  so  many  matches  la 
lighting  the  candles,  and  making  such  a 
terrible  smeU  of  brimstone  in  the  house. 

I  was  now  all  anxiety  to  get  to  bed,  not 
hecause  I  was  sleepy,  but  because  it  seemed 
-to  me  aa  if  going  to  bed  would  bring  me 
neater  to  the  time  of  getting  op,  when  I 
Should  be  master  of  the  miraculous  power 
vhich  had  been  promised  me  i  I  iing  the 
l>ell^my  servant  was  StUl  out_it  Was  an- 
usual  for  him  to  be  absent  at  so  iMe  an  hour. 
I  waited  until  the  dock  struck  eleven,  but  he 
came  not ;  and  resolving  to  reprimand  him  in 
the  morning,  I  retired  to  -rest. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
considering  the  excitement  under  which  I  was 
labouring,  I  had  scarcely  laid  my  head  on  my 
pillow  before  I  dropped  into  a  profound  slum, 
ber,  from  which  I  was  only  aronsed  by  my  ser". 
vant*s  entrance  to  my  room.  The  instant  I 
awoke  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  began  to  reflect 
on  what  had  passed,  and  for  a  tnoment  to 
doubt  whether  it  had  not  been  all  a  dream. 
However  it  was  day-light ;  the  period  had 
arrived  when  the  proof  of  my  newly  acquired 
power  might  be  made. 

**  Barton,"  said  I  to  my  man,  "  why  were 
you  not  at  home  last  night  ?" 

•'  I  had  to  wait.  Sir,  nearly  three  hours,*' 
he  replied,  *^  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  which 
.yon  seat  to  Major  Sheringham." 

**  That  is  not  true,"  said  I ;  and  to  my 
infinite  surprise,  I  appeared  to  recotteet  a 
series  of  occurrences  of  whieh  I  never  had 
.previously  beard;  "you  went  to  see  your 
sweetheart,  Betsy  Collyer,  at  CamberweU, 
and  took,  her  to  a  tea  garden,  and  g4ve  her 
Cakes  and  cider,  and  saw  her  home  again : 
you  mean  to  do'  exactly  llie  same  thing  on 
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Sundaj;  ftnd  to-morrow  yoa  mem  to  nk 
me  for  your  quarter's  wages,  although  not 
due  till  Monday,  in  order  to  buy  her  a  new 
•hawl." 

The  man  atood  aghast :  it  was  all  true, 
I  was  quite  as  much  surprised  as  the  man. 

"  Sir,'*  said  Barton,  who  had  served  me  for 
aeren  yean  without  having  once  been  found 
lault  with,  '^  I  see  you  think  me  unworthy 
of  your  confidence ;  you  could  not  have  known 
this,  if  you  had  not  watched,  and  followed, 
and  overheard  me  and  my  sweetheart :  my 
character  will  get  me  throtngh  the  world 
without  being  looked  after :  I  can  stay  with 
you  no  longer ;  vou  will  please.  Sir,  to  pro- 
vide yoursdf  with  another  servant.** 

^'  But  Barton,**  said  I,  ^'  I  did  not  follow 
«c  watch  you,  I, .** 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  it 
is  not  for  me  to  eontradict ;  but  you  *11  for- 
give m&  Sir,  I  would  rather  ga-.I  mutt 
go. 

At  this  moment  I  was  on  the  very  point 
of  easing  his  mind,  and  retaining  my  faith- 
All  servant  by  a  disclosure  of  my  power,  but 
it  was  yet  too  new  to  be  parted  with ;  so  I 
affected  an  anger  I  did  not  feel,  and  told  him 
•he  might  go  where  he  pleased.  I  bad,  how^ 
ever,  ascertained  that  die  old  gentleman  had 
not  deceived  me  in  his  promises  ;  and  elated 
with  the  possessmn  of  my  extraordinary 
faculty,  I  hurri<$d  the  operation  of  dressing, 
and  before  I  had  concluded  it,  my  ardent 
friend  Sheringham  was  announced ;  he  was 
waiting  in  the  breakfast  room ;  at  the  same 
moment  a  note  from  the  lovely  Fanny  Hay- 
ward  was  delivered  to  me — from  the  divine 
girl  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  scientific 
abstraction,  could  **  chain  my  worldly  feel- 
ings for  a  moment.** 

*'  Sheringham,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I, 
a9 1  advanced  to  wela>me  him,  '*  what  makes 
you  ao  early  a  visitor  this  morning  ?" 

^  An  anxiety,"  replied  Sheringham,  "  to 
tell  you  that  my  uncle,  whose  interest  I 
endeavonred  to  procure  for  you,  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  for  which  you  expressed  a 
desire,  has  been  compelled  to  recommend  a 
relation  of  the  marquess ;  this  gives  me  real 
pain,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  put 
yoa  out  of  sospense  as  soon  as  possible." 

**  Major  Sheringham,"  said  I,  drawing  my- 
self up  coldly,  ^  if  this  matter  concern  you 
so  deeply,  as  you  seem  to  imply  that  it  does, 
might  I  ask  why  you  so  readily  agreed  to 
yoor  uncle's  proposition,  or  chimed  in  with 
liis  suggeatum,  to  bestow  the  appointment  on 
tills  relation  of  the  marquess,  in  order  that 
jwtt  might,  in  return  for  it,  obtain  the  pro- 
notion  for  which  you  are  so  anxious  ?*' 

'*  Mt  dear  fellow,**  said  Sheringham, 
evidenvf  confused,  "  I — I — ^never  chimed 
In ;  my  uncle  certainly  pointed  out  the  pos- 
tibility  to  which  you  allude,  but  thai  was 
merely  contingent  upon  what  he  oonld  not 
lefusetodo." 

'*  Sheringham,"  said  I,  *'  your  uncle  has 


already  secured  fbr  you  tiie  promotUm.  and 
you  will  be  gazetted  for  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy of  your  regiment  on  Tuesday.  I  am 
not  to  be  told  that  you  called  at  tiie  Horse 
Guards  in  your  way  to  yoor  unde's  yesterday, 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  report  of 
the  racancy  whkh  you  had  received  from 
TOur  friend  Macgregor ;  or  that  you,  elated, 
by  the  prospect  before  you,  were  the  person 
in  fact,  to  suggest  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  made,  and  promise  your  uncle  to 
'  smooth  me  over*  for  the  present" 
*'  Sir/'  said   Sheringham,  ''  where   you 

ricked  up  this  intelligence  I  know  not ;  but 
must  say  that  auch  mistrust,  after  years 
of  undivided  intimacy,  is  not  becoming,  or 
consistent  with  the  character  which  1  hitherto 
supposed  you  to  possess.  When,  by  sinister 
means,  the  man  we  look  npon  as  a  friend 
descends  to  be  a  spy  upon  our  actions,  con- 
fidence is  at  an  end,  anid  the  sooner  our  in- 
tercourse ceases  the  better.  Without  some 
auch  conduct,  how  could  yon  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  details  upon  which  you  have 
grounded  your  opinion  of  my  conduct  ?*' 

"  I  —  "  and  here  again  was  a  temptation 
to  confess  and  fall ;  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  do  it.  *'  Suffice  it.  Major  Sheringham,  to 
say,  that  I  know ;  and  moreover  I  knoiw, 
that  when  you  leave  me,  your  present  irri« 
tation  will  prompt  you  to  go  to  your  unele, 
and  check  the  disposition  he  feels  at  tiiis 
moment  to  serve  me." 

"  This  is  too  much.  Sir,*'  said  Shering- 
ham ;  ^  this  must  be  our  last  interview^, 
unless  indeed  your  unguarded  conduct  to- 
wards me,  and  your  intemperate  language 
concerning  me,  may  render  one  more  meet- 
ing necessary;  and  so.  Sir,  here  ends  our 
acquaintance." 

Saying  which,  Sheringham,  whose  friend- 
ship even  to  my  enlightened  eye  was  nearly 
as  sincere  as  any  omer  man's,  quitted  my 
room,  fully  convinced  of  my  meanness,  and 
unworthiness ;  my  heart  sunk  witliin  me 
when  I  heard  the  door  dose  upon  him  for  the 
last  time.  I  now  possessed  the  power  I  had 
so  long  desired,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  had 
lost  a  valued  friend,  and  a  faithful  servant 
Nevertheless  Barton  bad  told  me  a  falsdiood, 
and  Sheringham  wot  gazetted  on  the  Tuea^ 
day  night 

I  proceeded  to  open  Fanny  Haywaid's 
note;  it  contained  an  invitation  to  dinner 
with  hes  mother,  and  a  request  tiiat  I  would 
accompany  them  to  the  C^ra,  it  bong  the 
last  night  of  the  last  extra  subscription.  I 
admired  Fanny — ^nay,  I  almost  loved  her; 
and  when  I  gazed  on  her  with  rapture,  I 
traced  in  the  mild  and  languiahing  expres- 
sion of  her  blue  eye,  approbotfon  of  my 
suit,  and  pleasure  in  my  praise.  I  took  up 
my  pen  to  answer  her  biiiet,  and  intuitively 
and  instinctively  wrote  as  follows : — 
«'  Dear  Miss  Hayward, 

^'  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  aecqpt- 
ing  your  kind  invitation  for  this  evening,  ifit 
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wen  giTen  in  the  spirit  of  ilneeritj,  ifhich 
naa  hitherto  chanctoiced  your  conduct ;  but 
you  mifst  be  aware  that  tKe  plan  of  going  to 
thf  Opera  was  started,  not  beoose  you  happen 
.10  have  a  box,  but  because  you  expect  to 
meet  Sir  Henry  Witherington,  with  whom 
you  woe  so  much  pleased  at  Lady  G*8,  on 
Thursday,  and  to  whom  you  consigned  the 
custody  of  your  fan,  on  condition  that  he 
p9rs<maUif  returned  it  in  safety  at  the  Opera 
to  night;  as  I  have  no  desire  to  be  the  foil 
of  any  thing  in  itself  so  intrinsically  brilliant 
as  your  newly  discovoed  baionet,  I  must 
decline  your  proposals 

^*  Your  mother's  kindneM  in  sanctioning 
the  invitation  would  have  been  more  deeply 
felt,  if  I  did  not  know  that  the  old  lady 
greatly  approves  of  your  new  acquaintance, 
and  suggested  to  you  the  necessity  of  having 
me  to  play  proprietjr  during  the  evening,  call 
op  her  carriage,  and  hand  hcv  to  it,  while  Sir 
Henry  was  making  the  amiabU  to  you,  and 
escorting  you  in  our  footsteps.  Tell  Mrs. 
Hayward  that,  however  much  she  and  you 
may  enjoy  the  joke,  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
admitted  as  a  ^«  safe  man,"  and  that  I 
suggest  her  offering  her  oUtletie  to  Sir 
Henry  as  well  as  her  company.  With  tympci* 
iheHe  r^ards. 

Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Hayward, 

Yours .*• 

This  note  I  immediately  despatched,  over- 
joyed that  the  power  I  possessed  enabled  me 
to  penetrate  the  flimsy  mask  with  which  Mis. 
Hayward  had  endeavoured  to  disguise  her 
Teal  ^ews  and  intentions,  and  had  scarcely 
finished  breakftst  before  Mr.Fitman,  my  tailor, 
Vas  ushered  in,  in  company  with  a  coat  of 
^Stxt  prevailing  colour,  and  the  most  fashion- 
able  cut :  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  was  on, 
and  the  collar,  the  cuffk,  the  sleeves,  and  the 
skirts^  became  at  once  the  objects  of  the 
author's  admiration. 

*'  Him  is  quite  perfect,  I  declare,**  said  the 
tailor,  who  of  course  was  a  foreigner. 

After  his  high  eulogium  upon  the  cloth,  I 
told  him  that  it  was  not  what  he  represented, 
and  actually  detailed  the  place  at  which  he 
had  bousht  it,  and  the  name  of  the  shop- 
keeper who  h»d  sold  it ;  this  irritated  the 
tailor,  who  became  extremely  insolent,  and 
our  interview  ended  with  my  kicking  him 
down  stairs,  ftom  the  bottom  oi  which,  he 
proceeded  to  the  police-office,  in  my  own 
street,  and  procured  a  warrant  for  the  assault, 
by  which  I  was  compelled  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  following  day,  know- 
ing,  boore  I  went,  the  whole  course  the  case 
would  take,  and  the  decision  thqr  would 
make,  in  precisely  Uie  terms  which  they  sub- 
sequently  adopted. 

Still,  however,  I  stood  alone  in  power,  un- 
less indeed  my  old  friend  in  green  did  actually 
share  the  talent  I  possessed ;  and  not  being 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  pot  an  end  to 
the  enjojrmeht  of  an  object  1  had  so'  long 
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laboured  to  attain,  I  ootfitented  myself  with 
resolving  to  be  more  cautious  in  fitture,  and 
less  frediy,  or  frequently,  exhibit  my  myste- 
rious qudity. 

After  the  little  disaarecable  adventure  I 
have  just  recounted,  I  thought  perhaps  I 
had  better  proceed  to  the  Temple,  and  con- 
sult my  lawyer,  who,  as  well  as  being  pro- 
fessionally concerned  for  me,  had  been  for  a 
long  time  my  intimate  acquaintance.  I  knew 
what  the  decision  of  the  justices  would  tie, 
but  I  thought  the  attendance  of  a  legal  ad- 
viser would  make  the  affair  more  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  I  accordingly 
bent  my  steps  citywise. 

When  I  reached  the  Temple,  my  worthy 
Maxwell  was  at  home ;  as  usual  his  greet- 
ings were  the  warmest,  his  expressions  the 
kindest.  I  explained  my  case,  to  which  he 
listened  attentively,  and  promised  his  assist- 
ance, but  in  a  moment  I  perceived  that,  how- 
ever bland  and  afniable  his  conduct  to  me 
might  appear,  he  had  several  times  during 
the  preceding  spring  told  his  wife  that  he 
believed  I  was  mad.  In  corroboration  of 
which  I  recollected  that  she  had,  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  .my  three  or  four  ^ast  visits,  placed 
herself  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from 
me  in  the  drawing  room,  and  had  always 
rung  the  beU  to  iiave  her  children  taken 
away  the  moment  I  entered. 

In  pursuance  of  my  cautious  resolution, 
however,  I  took  no  notice  of  this ;  but  when 
I  spoke  of  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Maxwell,  I 
found  out  from  what  was  passing  in  her 
husband's  mind,  that  sl\e  had  determined 
never  to  be  at  home  when  I  called,  or  ever 
dine  in  her  own  house  if  I  was  invited. 
Maxwell,  however,  promised  to  be  with  me  in 
the  morning,  in  time  to  attend  the  magis- 
trates,  and  I  knew  he  meant  to  keep  his 
promise ;  so  far  I  was  easy  about  that  imair, 
and  made  several  calls  on  different  acquaint- 
ances,  few  of  whom  were  at  home — some 
were — ^but  as  I  set  down  the  exclusion,  which 
I  found  so  general,  as  the  result  of  the  wild 
abstracted  manner  consequent  upon  my  ab- 
struse studies,  and  my  heart-wearing  anxiety, 
I  determined  now  to  become  the  gayest  most 
agreeable  person  possible,  and,  profiting  by 
experience,  keep  all  my  wisdom  to  myself. 

I  went  into  the  water-colour  exhibition,  at 
Charing-CToss  ;  there  I  heard  two  artists  com- 
plimenting each  other,  wlule  their  hearts 
were  bursting  with  mutual  envy.  There  too 
I  found  a  mud  modes t-Iooking  lady,  listen- 
ing to  tlie  bewitching  nothings  of  her  hus- 
band's particular  friend  ;  and  I  knew,  as  I 
saw  her  frown  and  abruptly  turn  away  from 
him  with  every  appearance  of  real  indig- 
nation, that  she  had  at  that  very  moment  men- 
tally resolved  to  elope  with  him  the  following 
night.  In  Harding's  shop  I  found  authors 
congregated  to  "  Uugh  the  sultry  hours 
away,**  each  watching  to  catch  his  neigh- 
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boar*8  veak  point,  and  make  it  sabject 
matter  of  mirth  in  his  evening^  conreraation. 
I  Ba«r  a  Viscount  help  his  father  out  of  his 
carriage  with  every,  mark  of  duty  and  vene- 
ration, and  knew  that  he  was  actually  Ian- 
guiahing  for  the  earldom,  and  estates  of  the 
venerable  parent  of  whose  health  he  was 
apparently  taking  ao  much  care.  At  Howell 
and  James*8  I  saw  more  than  I  could  tell,  if 
I  had  ten  times  the  space  affiwded  me  that  I 
have,  and  I  condnded  my  tour  by  dropping 
in  at  the  National  Oallery,  where  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  seemed  to  prefer  nature  to  art, 
and  were  actively  employed  in  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  thinking  of  themselves. 

Oh !  it  was  a  strange  time  then,  when  every 
man's  heart  was  open  to  me,  and  I  could  sit 
and  see,  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
know  die  workings  of  the  inmost  feelings 
of  my  associates :  however,  I  must  not  detain 
the  reader  with  reflections. 

On  this  memorable  first  day  of  my  potency, 
I  proceeded  after  dinner  to  the  Opera,  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  justness  of  my  accu. 
sation  agidnst  Fanny.  I  looked  up  to  their  box, 
and  immediatdy  behind  my  once  single, 
minded'  girl,  sat  Sir  Henry  Witherington 
himself,  actually  playing  with  the  identical 
fan,  of  which  I  had  instinctively  and  in. 
tuitively  written  without  ever  having  seen  it 
before.  There  was  an  ease  and  confidence 
about  the  fellow,  and  he  was  so  graceful  and 
good-looking,  and  Fanny  gazed  at  him  so 
long  and  so  frequently,  that  I  could  bear  it 
no  more,  and  thinking  that,  after  our  long 
intimacy,  my  letter  of  the  morning  might 
have  gone  for  nothing,  I  proceeded  to  their 
box,  determined  to  r^y.  Of  Sir  Henry's 
thou(^ts  about  me,  I  was  utterly  ignorant, 
for  he  did  not  even  know  my  name,  so  that  I 
could  have  shared  none  of  his  consideration. 
I  was  aware,  however,  that  the  mother  was 
downright  angry,  and  Fanny  just  so  much 
piqued  as  to  make  our  reconciliation  a  work 
of  interest  and  amusement 

I  certainly  did  not  perfectly  appreciate 
Mrs.  Hay  ward's  fedings  towards  me,  for 
when,  as  usual,  I  entered  her  curtained 
territory,  her  glance  was  instantly  averted 
from  me  to  Fanny,  who  looked  grave,  and  I 
found  was  seriously  annoyed  at  my  appear- 
ance  :  however,  I  knew  I  had  influence,  and 
with  my  commanding  power  I  resolved  to 
remain.  After  a  pause  during  which  Sur 
Henry  eyed  me,  and  tlie  ladies  altematdy, 
he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Hayward  if  I  were  a 
friend  of  hen. 

'*•  Assuredly  not.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Mrs. 
Hayward ;  *^  I  did  know  the  person,  but  his 
conduct  rendered  it  impossible  that  our  ac- 
quaintance  should  continue." 

Fanny^s  heart  began  to  melt :  she  would 
have  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  bid  me 
stay.     I  relied  on  this,  and  moved  not. 

"Pray,  Madam,"  said  Sir  Henry,  «i« 


this 'person's  presence  here  disagreeable  to 
you  ?" 

"  Particularly  so,  Sir  Heniy,"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  all  the  malice  of  offended  dignity. 

'*  Then,  Sir,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  you  must 
leave  the  box.*' 

^'  Must  I  indeed.  Sir,"  Raid  I,  becoming  in 
turn  much  more  angry  than  the  old  lady. 

"  Pray  \  pray !"  said  Fanny. 

*'  Be  quiet  child,"  said  her  obdurate  mother. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "must !  and 
if  this  direction  is  not  speedily  obeyed,  the 
box-keeper  shall  be  called  to  remove  you." 

"Sir  Henry  Witherington,"  said  I,  "  the 
society  you  are  in,  seals  my  lips,  and  binds 
my  hands.  I  vfili  leave  the  box,  on  condition 
that  for  one  moment  only,  you  will  accom- 
pany me." 

"  Certainly,  Sur,"  said  Sir  Henry,  and  in 
an  instant  we  were  both  in  the  passage. 

I  drew  a  card  from  my  case,  and  putting  \k 
into  his  hand,  said — "  Sir  Henry  Withering- 
ton, your  uncalled-for  interference  of  to-night 
must  be  explained ;  here  is  the  card  of  one 
who  has  no  other  feeling  for  your  insolence 
but  that  of  the  most  ineffable  contempt." 
Saying  which,  I  walked  out  of  the  Opera- 
house,  and'  he  rejoined  the  ladies,  who  were 
in  a  state  of  serious  agitation — Fanny  on  my 
account,  and  her  mother  on  account  of  her. 

This  affair  ended,  I  returned  once  more  to 
bed,  and  once  more  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
from  whidi  I  was  aroused  by  Barton,  who 
informed  me  that  Colond  Mac-Manton  was 
waiting  to  speak  a  few  words  to  me  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Of  course  I  knew  the  object  of  hit  visit ; 
he  came  to  invite  me  to  Chalk-farm,  where 
probably  he  had  already  ordered  pistols  for 
two,  and  breakfast  for  four ;  and'  1  hastened 
down  stain,  rather  anxious  than  otherwise  to 
exhibit  my  person  in  the  field  of  honour,  that 
I  might  at  once  become  the  friend  of  the 
brave,  and  the  idol  of  the  fair. 

I  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  found  my 
yisitor  waitine. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Colond,  *'  I  imagine,  af^er 
what  past  last  night  between  you  and  my 
friend.  Sir  Henry  Witherington,  I  need  hardljr 
announce  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  will  not 
offend  you  by  mentioning  the  alternative  of  a 
meeting,  but  merdy  request  vou  to  refer  me 
to  some  friend  of  youn,  with  whom  I  may 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  as  speedily 
as  possible." 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  speaking  as  it  were  not 
of  myself,  "  I  must  decline  a  meeting  with 
Sir  Henry  Witherington,  and  I  tdl  you  in 
the  outset  of  the  business,  that  no  power  will 
induce  me  to  lend  njysdf  to  any  arrangement 
that  may  lead  to  one.*' 

**'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  resolution. 
Sir,*'  said  the  Colond.  *'  I  can  assure  you, 
although  I  have  stated  the  matter  as  ddicatdy 
as  I  could,  that  Sit  Henry  will  accept  of  no 
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^pologjr,  nor  indeed  ^uld  I  permithim  todo 
■0,  aren  if  he  were  to  inclined." 

''  You  liave  l)fd  my  amwer,  Six,*'  said  I : 
"  I  refuse  bis  challenge." 

"  Perhaps"  inquired  the  Colonel^  "  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  state  your  reaMO." 

"Precisely  this,  8ir,"  I  reptied.  **Our 
quarrel  and  renomtre  of  last  night  arose  out 
ojf  the  perveiseness  of  an  old  lady,  uid  the 
inconsideratcnesB  of  a  young  one ;  they  both 
regret  the  circumstance  as  much  as  I  do : 
and  SirgHenry  himself,  in  thus  calling  me  to 
account,  is  obeying  the  dictates  of  fashion 
rather  than  those  of  feelhig.'' 

/'But  that«  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''is 
Sir  Henry's  afiSur.  X  must  endeavour  to 
extrsct  some  better  reason  than  this." 

"WeU,  then,  Sir,"  I  rejoined,  "If  Sir 
Henry  nieets  me  he  will  fall-rit  must  be  so— 
and  I  will  not  consent  to  imbrue  my  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  in  such  a 
cause.** 

"  Is  that  your  only  motive,  Sir,  for  de. 
dining  his  invitation?**  exdaimed  the  gal* 
lant  Colonel,  somewhat  snecringly.' 

"It  is.'' 

"  Then,  Sir,  it  becomes  me  to  state,  in 
distinct  terms,  that  Sir  Henry  Witherington 
must  in  future  consider  you  unworthy  to  fiU 
tbci  s^tion  of  a  gentleooan  in  society ;  and 
that  he  will,  on  the  first  opportunity,  exercise 
the  only  means  left  him  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  satisfying  his  offended  honour, 
by  inflicting  personal  chastisement  upon  you 
wherever  he  meets  you.'* 

Saying  whidi,  the  Colonel  believing  me  in 
bis  heart  to  be  the  arrantest  coward  alive, 
took  his  leave ;  but  however  annoyed  I  felt 
at  thA  worldly  consequences  of  this  affair, 
I  gloried  in  my  privilege  of  prescience ;  which 
had  informed  me  of  the  certain  result  of  our 
hostile  interview.  I  then  prepared  myself  to 
leosive  my  lawyer,  and  attend  the  msgis<- 
tiatess — Uut  tS^  was  soon  settled— the 
tailor  entered  into  soieties  to  indict  me  at  the 
aad  I  Imew  that  the  vorsbipful 
on  the  bench  cslctilared  on  no 
ht  degree  of  puiiirimient  as  tb^  rewaci 
of  my  correction  of  Pitman's  insQlence. 

The  story  of  Sir  Henry's  diallenge  soon 
flot  wind.  Those  who  had  been  my  warmest 
friends  saw  something  extremely  agreeable 
on.  the  other  side  of  the  way,  if  they  met  me 
walking;  and  remarks  neither  kind  nor 
gentle  assailed  my  ears  as  I  passed  the  open 
windows  of  the  dub-bouses  In  Sl  James's- 
street.  Although  I  yet  had  not  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  meet  my  furious  antagonist,  I  did 
not  knc^  how  long  it  might  be  before  he 
would  return  to  town,  I  therefore  decided 
upon  quitting  it ;  and  driven,  as  it  were,  out 
of  society,  fixed  my  abode  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  the  kingdom,  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
How  sweet  and  refreshing  were  the  breezes 
which  swept  across  that  ferale  valley,  stretch.* 
ing  to  the  feet  of  the  lofty  South  Downs. 


what  an  expanse  of  view — ^what  brightness 
and  clearness  of  atmosphere — what  serenity— 
what  calm-*what  comfort  I  Here  was  I, 
domesticated  with  an  amiable  family,  whose 
hearts  I  could  read,  and  whose  minds  wae 
open  to  me^they  esteemed — they  loved 
me. 

My  frioids  had  been  married  many  years, 
and  one  only  daughter  was  their  care  and 
pride.  She  wa;i  fresh  and  beautiful  as  a 
May»moming,  and  her  bright  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure  as  she  wdcomed  me  to  the 
cottage;  and  then  I  knew,  what  years  before 
I  had  so  much  desired  to  know,  but  never 
yet  believed,  that  she  loved  me.  "This 
effect  of  my  knowledge  repays  me  for  all  that 
is  past,"  said  I;  "now  shall  I  be  truly 
happy." 

I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  although 
Mary's  early  affection  for  me  (for  we  bad 
been  much  together  in  our  younger  days) 
still  reigned  and  ruled  in  her  heart,  that 
I  had  a  rivals  a  rival  favoured  by  her  parents, 
for  the  common  and  obvious  reason  that  he 
was  rich ;  but  the  moment  I  saw  him  I  read 
his  character — I  knew  him  for  a  villain. 

The  unaffected  kindness  of  Mary  for  her 
old  playmate,  and  the  endearing  oood-nature 
with  which  she  gathered  noe  the  sweetest 
floweis  fiom  her  own  garden;  the  evident 
pleasure  with  which  she  recuixed  to. days 
long  past,  and  the  marked  interest  with 
which  she  listened  to  my  plans  for  the  future, 
soon  aroused  in  her  avowed  lover's  breast 
hatred  for  me,  and  jealousy  of  her;  and 
although  to  herself  and  th«  fismily  his  man. 
ncr  remained  unchanged,  I,  who  could 
frthom  depths  b^ond  the  ken  of  other 
mortals,  watched  with  dreadful  anxiety  the 
progress  of  his  passion;  the  terrible  work** 
ings  of  rage  and  doubt,  and  disappointment 
in  his  mind*  Mary  saw  nothing  of  this ;  and 
considering  her  marriage  with  him  a  settled 
and  fixed  event,  gave  him  her  sodety  with 
the  unreserved  confidence  of  a  bride.  Ana 
although  /  knew  that  she  would  gladly  have 
left  his  arm  to  stsoil  dnough  the  meadows 
and  the  gioves  with  me;  that  which  she 
oonsidered  her  duty  to  her  parents,  and  to 
her  future  husband,  led  her  to  devote  a  great 
portion  of  her  time  to  him.  Still  he  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  what,  he  could  not  but 
feel,  was  a  divided  afiecticm ;  and  gradually 
the  love  he  once  bore  her,  began  to  curdle  on 
his  heart,  until  it  turned,  as  1  at  once  fere- 
saw,  to  deadly  hate;  and  the  predominant 
passion  of  his  soul  was  revenge  on  me  and 
on  the  ill-fated  innocent  girl  for  whom  he 
once  would  have  died. 

At  length  the  horrid  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  my  all-seeing  eye,  of  two  "minds 
o'erthrown."  Mary,  as  the  period  fixed  for 
their  marriage  approached,  sickened  at  the 
coming  event;  and  loo  sincere,  too  inarti- 
fidal  &  conoodment,  owned  to  me  the  dread 
ahe  fdt  of  marrying  the  lover  accepted  by 
her  parents :  there  she  paused,  but  I  loiew  the 
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rait ;  and  presting  her  to  my  heart,  received 
ftom  her  rosy  lip«  the  loft  kin  of  affection  and 
acceptance.  She  had  resoWed  to  fly  with  me 
ftom  the  home  of  her  parents,  rather  than  fulfil 
thepromiaelA^yhadm^de.  My  preecribed  Ig- 
norance of  my  own  fate,  and  of  my  own  affldrs, 
hindered  my  knowing  that  her  intended 
husband  had  oveiiieard  this  confession.  We 
had  fixed  the  Ikkit  for  flight  the  evening 
fbllowing  that  on  which  she  owned  her  love, 
and  preceding  the  day  intended  for  his  mar- 
riage. The  blow  was  too  powerful  for  him 
to  resiit;  rage,  jealousy,  disappointment, 
and  vengeance,  occupied  his  whole  mind; 
and  the  moment  that  my  individual  and 
particular  conduct  was  disconnected  from  his 
proceedings,  I  discovered  his  desperate  inten- 
tion  towanls  poor  Mary. 

That  evening— the  next  she  would  be 
mine— that  evening  we  had  agreed  that  Mary 
should  take  her  usual  walk  with  her  lover  ; 
and  although  he  had  appeared  gloomy  during 
the  day,  I  had  detected  nothing  in  his 
thoughts  which  could  justly  alarm  me ;  but 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  and  he  by  ap- 
pointment came  to  fetch  her  for  their  ramble, 
then  my  power  enabled  me  to  foresee  the 
train  of  dreumstances  which  weae  to  follow. 
The  weapon  was  concealed  in  one  of  his 
pockets,  which  was  to  give  his  victim  her 
death  blow;  its  oon^union,  which  was  to 
rid  Aim  of  life^  rested  in  the  other.  The 
course  of  his  thoughts,  of  his  intentions,  was 
before  me;  the  spot  where  he  intended  to 
commit  the  double  murder,  evident  to  my 
sight.  As  she  was  quitting  the  garden  to 
meet  him,  I  rushed  after  her;  I  entreated, 
I  implored  her  not  to  stir.  I  foretold  a 
storm— I  suggested  a  thousand  probable  ills 
which  might  befal  her  if  she  went ;  but  she 
told  me  that  she  had  promised  to  meet 
Charles,  and  go  she  must ;  it  was  for  the  last 
time,  siie  saii^-she  must  go.  Was  I  jealous 
of  her? 

^  N^  no,  my  sweet  girl !  '*  said  I,  "  your 
life,  dearer  tome  than  my  own,  depends  upon 
your  compliance  with  my  desire,  that  you 
willsuy.**^ 

'« My  lile»'*  said  Mary, 

«^  Yes,  bdoved  of  my  heart  !*'  ezdahned 
I ;  ^*  your  cruel  lover  would  be  your  mur- 
derer !^' 

^*  Charles  murder  me  I**  said  she,  half 
wild,  and  quite  incredulous,  ^'you  are  mad.*' 

''  Vo,  no,  /  ibioie  U,"  said  I,  still  holding 
bar. 

«'This  is  the  height  of  foUy,*'  replied 
Mary,  calmly:  ''pray  let  me  go— I  have 
promised'— it  will  lull  suspicions — am  I  not 
yours?" 

''  Yes,  yes,  and  go  you  shall  not*' 

'*  Tell  me  how  you  have  gained  this  inform- 
ation,"  said  she, ''  and  I  wiU  attend  to  it" 

*'Ifyou  go  you  perish!"  said  I.  ''Suy, 
and  tlie  rage  which  this  desperate  madman 
now  would  vent  on  vou  will  turn  upon  him- 
self." *^ 


««What  a  thougfatr  sidd  the  half  dfs^ 
tiactedgirL   ^  I '11  go  thb  instant !  ** 

''No,  no,  my  beloved !  What  shall  I  say 
to  hinder  you  ?  " 

"Tell  me  how,  or  by  what  means  you 
have  attained  this  knowledge,  and,  I  repeat, 
IwUlsUy.- 

I  had  Alt  power  to  sare  her ;  by  confessing 
it,  I  should  preserve  her,  but  I  should  lose 
my  envied  faculty,  the  object  of  my  Ufi^^ 
was  there  a  moment  to  doubt  ? 

"  Mary,"  said  I,  "  I  have  a  supernal 
tural  knowledge  of  events— I  surrender  it^^ 
stay  I" 

At  that  instant  the  report  of  a  pistol,  near 
the  place  of  appointment,  roused  our  atten^ 
tion  from  ourselves;  and  running  to  the 
place  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  we  fiwnd 
the  unhappy  victim  of  jealousy  stone  dead, 
and  weltering  in  his  blood :  the  pistol  in- 
tended  to  uke  my  Mary*s  life,  was  yrt 
clenched  in  his  cold  hand. 

From  this  moment  my  power  was  gone, 
and  I  began  again  to  see  the  world  as  my 
fellow-creatures  do.  Mary  became  my  wife 
with  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  as  I  was 
returning  from  church,  I  saw  amongst  the 
crowd,  before  the  villaffe  inn,  my  old  iHend 
in  green,  who  accosted  me  with  great  good- 
nature, and  congratulated  me  upim  my 
enviable  situation. 

"  Sir,*'  said  I, "  I  thank  you ;  and  I  thank 
you  for  having  by  some  means,  inexplicable 
to  me,  gratified  the  ruling  passion  of  my 
heart  In  the  ignorance  of  my  nature,  1  de- 
sired to  possess  a  power  incompatible  with 
the  finite  character  of  the  himian  mind. 
I  have  now  learnt  by  experience,  that  a 
limit  is  set  to  human  knowledge  for  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  in  fUture  I  shall  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  blessings  which  a 
wise  and  good  Providence  has  arorded  us, 
without  daring  to  presume  upon  the  bowiity 
by  which  we  are  placed  so  pre-codneDlly 
above  all  other  living  creatures." 

**A  Tcty  moral  and  proper  observmtioa^" 
said  my  friend,  evidently  displeased  with  my 
moralising— 

*«  When  igaonaee  is  hlim,  *tif  foUy  to  be  wits.** 

Saying  which,  he  turned  upon  his  bed,  and 
was  lost  among  the  throng. 

I  have  several  times  since  seen  the  old 
gentleman  walking  about  liondon,  looking  as 
hale,  and  as  hearty  as  ever,  but  I  have  always 
avoided  him ;  and  although  I  have  reason  to 
believe  be  has  seen  me,  more  than  once,  by 
a  sort  of  tacit  consent  we  never  acknowledge 
each  other.  I  returned  to  mv  home  blessed 
with  an  affectionate  wife;  hopmg  for  the  best» 
profiting  by  the  past,  epjoying  the  present, 
and  putting  our  trust  in  Ood  for  the  future.— 
Keep$ak0* 
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Sir 


iMsir  AGRICULTURE  AND  MA- 
NUFACTURBS.. 

{From  BlaoktDOO^a  Mag^Vo,  CXLVI.) 


There  is  nothing  in  which  the  Irish  are 
mote  behind  the  English  than  in  (arming  s 
yet  their  material — the  ground,  is  in  general 
better  than  ours,  and  their  winters  are  con- 
siderably more  mild.  Agricultural  matters 
are  commonly  managed  in  such  a  wretched 
make*»shift  way,  as  would  appear  at  once 
savage  and  ridiculous  to  an  English  farmer. 
We  mean  as  to  the  general  numagement  of 
the  whole  fann,  not  only  in  the  fieu,  but  in 
the  turn  yard.  The  crops,  when  grown  up, 
appear  very  well,  for  they  coTer  the  cobbling 
work  boieath ;  but  in  the  preparation  for  the 
crop,  and  in  the  management  of  the  ground 
after  it  is  taken  o£^  the  greatest  slovenliness 
prevails.  It  is  not  so  much  ignorance  as 
want  of  means,  and  a  perverse  addictation  to 
old  habits,  which  are  the  cause  of  this. 
Oveat  numbers  of  the  peasantry  come  to 
England  every  year  to  reap  the  harvest,  and 
many  substantial  farmers  and  graziers  come 
yet  oftener,  to  sell  their  cattle,  and  they  see  a 
better  system  ;  but  the  first  class  are  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  ridicule  (a  weapon,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  common  people  in  Ireland 
are  singularly  expert),  if  they  give  up  their 
old  customs,  however  barbarous ;  while  tha 
old  women  ikil  not  to  call-up  some  wise  saw 
of  superstition,  to  exhibit  the  danger  of  im- 
inrovement — and  things  go  on  in  the  old  way. 
The  second  dass  do  not  Uke,  or  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  important  improve- 
ments, and  they  argue,  with  perhaps  a-  good 
deal  of  truth,  that  their  system  is  so  much 
cheaper,  that  they  save  in  the  outlay  as  much 
as  they  would  gain  in  produce,  by  a  better 
and  more  expensive  metnod.  Here,  we  feel 
that  something  more  than  the  mere  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  should  be  considered,  if  a 
man  wish  to  be  comfortable  and  respecuble. 
These  ends  can  never  be  obtained  by  a  mean 
slovenly  system  of  miserable  economy.  But 
the  mi^fbrtune  of  these  people  in  Ireland  is, 
that  they  have  no  taste  Ibr  oomfint  and  re- 
spectabUity ;  and  they  are  but  too  often 
cursed  with  landlords,  who  take  no  pains  to 
encourage  such  a  taste*  In  England  a  farmer 
has  a  direct  interest  in  employing  all  the 
labour  upon  the  farm  wMdi  die  land  is  cap*, 
ble  of  receiving  with  profit;  for  the  more 
labourers  he  employs,  the  fewer  he  will  have 
to  support  at  the  workhouse ;  but  in  Ireland 
there  U  no  each  stimulus,  and  the  ground  is 
lamentably  unwronght.  It  is  common  to 
take  three  crops  fnm  one  manuring,  and  so 
good  is  the  hnd,  that  sometfanes  it  will  yield 
five.  The  favourite  plan,  when  it  is  per- 
mitted br  the  landlord,  is  to  pare  the  sur- 
foce,  ana  bum  it  in  soiall  heaps,  which  are 
then  spread  over  the  land.     Tliis  manure 


pradttoes  exceUcnt  potatoes*  and  good  after- 
craps— probably  because  the  weeds  being  att 
destroyed  by  the  burning,  the  ground  is  not 
obliged  to  nourish  any  thing  but  the  seed. 
sown  in  it.  They  always  either  bum  the  sur-  • 
face,  or  provide  manure  for  potatoes,  which 
are  genenlly  both  planted,  and  taken  out  of 
the  ground  with  the  spade,  or  ^*'fack,"  as. 
they  term  the  instrument  with  which  they 
dig,  and  which  differs  from  the  common 
spade,  in  being  longer  and  narrower,  with 
the  handle  at  one  side,  instead  of  in  the 
centre.  Although  planting  potatoes  in  dzalls, 
which  admits  of  their  being  ooTered,  and 
afterwards  as  they  shoot  up,  earthed  with  the 
plough,  and  finidly  tumea  out  of  the  ground 
with  the  same  instrument,  is  sometimes  pnc* 
tised ;  yet  planting  in  what  they  call  ^^  hay 
beds"  is  much  mere  common.  The  cut  po« 
tatoes  are  laid  upon  long  beds,  between  each 
of  which  a  narrow  trench  is  dug,  and  the 
earth  taken  out  is  thrown  on  either  side  upoa 
the  seed  which  has  been  spread  out.  In  ihia 
way,  it  is  obvious  that  the  plough  cannot  be 
used,  either  in  planting  or  taking  them  up, 
but  die  crops  are  in  general  very  good.  Thev. 
have  no  notion,  however,  of  stoii^  them  with 
the  care  and  neatness  which  -  the  KngiUh 
farmer  bestows  upon  this  much  used  and 
much  abused  root  The  Irishman  commonly 
tumbles  them  into  a  pit,  as  broad  as  it  is 
long,  piles  them  as  high  as  he  can,  and  beats 
the  earth  dose  over  them,  of^  without  put- 
ting any  thing  between  the  earth  and  the  po- 
tatoes. In  England  a  long  trench  is  dug, 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  four  or  five  broad, 
into  which  the  potatoes  are  thrown,  and  piled 
up  to  about  four  feet  from  the  sur&oe,  with  a 
gradual  slope  on  each  side  like  the  roof  of  a 
house ;  sheaves  of  straw  are  then  laid  against 
the  pile  on  both  sides,  the  ends  projecting 
above  the  top  of  the  ridge;  the  earth  ia 
beaten  down  over  the  straw  up  to  the 
ridge,  but  not  on  it,  so  that  Ae  straw  forma 
a  kind  of  chimney,  by  which  air  is  admitted 
to  the  potatoes  inside,  yet  gets  so  far  warmed 
in  its  passage,  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  frost.* 
The  Irish  fidds  aro  excessively  unsheltered ; 
perhaps  the  mildness  of  the  dimate  makes 
shdter  less  necessary,  bat  it  is  a  sad  defidency 
in  appearance.  They  are  rardy  divided  by 
hed^,  and  even  when  they  are,  the  hedges 
are  stunted,  loose,  and  ragged,  without  any 
standard  trees  studdhig  them  at  intervals,  as 
inEng^d.  All  this  we  must  again  attribute 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  shameful  n^lect 
of  landlords,  who,  beyond  thdr  own  demesne, 
seem  to  take  no  more  Interest  in  the  beauty 

*  We  have  been  infonned,  that  in  Enex,  wbere 
potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown  than  in  any 
other  English  county,  they  have  a  peeuliar  me- 
thod of  storing  them.  A  pit  is  dug  or  conaiderablo 
dimensions,  and  filled  with  water ;  into  this  the 
potatoes  are  tumbled,  and  piled  up  as  high  ss  can 
oe  accompii«bed  above  the  unrface,  in  a  pymmidMl 
foim.  Clay  is.  then  hc«ten  on  the  heap,  oter  strew, 
and  then  tne  whole  is  thatched,  and  so  left. 
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of  their  estete,  tium  if  it  were  a  mere  oonve^ 
Bience  to  obtain  rent  from,  and  not  a  portion 
•f  their  country  under  their  hnmediace  guar- 
dianship, which  they  should  feel  themselves 
bound  in  honour  to  treat  with  some  care  and 
attention. 

The  ownen  of  land  in  Ireland  have  to 
answer  to  God  and  their  country  for  an 
eiMmnous  deal  of  eril,  of  which,  actively  or 
passively,  they  have  been  the  occasion.  We 
wish  we  could  arouse  in  them  that  sense  of 
sham^  which  should  make  any  landed  gen- 
tleman blush  to  see  his  estate  in  the  beggarly 
«  condition  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Irish 
estates  are  to  be  fbund.  We  wish  we  could 
make  them  fed,  that  to  have  bare,  scald, 
ttarved'looking  acres,  is  as  unbecoming  as  to 
wear  a  shabby  thread-bare  coat,  and  diat  to 
have  their  esutes  inhabited  by  hungry,  half, 
dothed  wretches,  is  not  less  disgraoeful  than 
a  crowd  of  ragged  menials  would  be  about 
their  doors  in  the  squares  of  London. 

It  is  absolutdy  necessary  that  those,  who 
would  improve  their  estates,  should  lay  out 
a  considerable  portion  of  capital  uppn  them  $ 
and  if  they  have  not  money  to  do  so,  they 
should  sell  some  of  their  acres,  snd  improve 
the  net  with  the  purchase-money.  There  is 
te  Ireland  a  paltry  pride  of  poor  gentility, 
which  EngUslmien  scorn  and  laugh  at,  that 
makes  a  man  rather  be  called  the  lord  of  a 
tiiousand  wretched  starved  acres,  than  of  the 
more  valuable  property  of  five  hundred  acres 
well  cultivated;  and  this  is  an  absurdity 
which  often  stands  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. Landlords  must  get  coital,  and  lay 
it  out,  if  they  expect  to  improve.  In  &ct,  if 
Aey  do  not,  Aey  will  not  receive  so  much 
vent  from  the  esute  when  set  in  large  divi- 
iions,  as  they  do  firom  the  small  tenants,  lor 
these  latter  look  for  such  an  exceedingly 
small  portion  for  themsdves,  that  they  pay 
more  rent  than  the  respectable  tenants  of 
larger  portions  could  pay.  Except,  however, 
upon  me  very  narrowest  prindplqa  of  gain, 
i&B  should  not  induce  a  landlord  to  prefer 
small  tenants.  The  proprietor  of  a  house  in 
London  would  probably  get  more  rent  by 
letting  it  in  separate  rooms,  than  by  letting 
it  altogether ;  but  he  would  have  a  disgrace- 
fill  troublesome  tenantry,  who  would  soon 
wear  out  his  house ;  and  so  far,  what  is  true 
of  a  house,  is  also  true  of  the  divisions  of  aa 
estate. 

We  must  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our 
subject,  that  we  may  turn  to  another  very 
important  branch ;  namdy,  the  causes  which 
tendj  to  retard  the  progress  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  Ireland.  One  of  these  is 
deddedly,  absentedsm;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  character  qf  the  ZfUh  people 
thenuehea  hoe  always  been  un/awmrable  to 
their  advancement  in  manufaeiunnff  and 
eommerdai  greatneu^  to  which  frugality, 
patience,  perseverance,  industry,  and  strict 
attention,  are  very  requidtei   and  fiir  the 


poasessioQ  of  which  good  quaUttcf,  the  Irish 
are  by  no  means  remarkable.  While  an 
English  tradesman  or  shopkeeper  would  be 
up  early  at  his  business,  dine  in  the  xoiddle 
of  the  day,  and  work  hard  afterwards,  and 
hardly  ever  bestow  a  thought  en  any  thing 
but  his  business ;  an  Irishman,  without  the 
tenth-pact  of  the  means,  would  endeavour  to 
combine  the  life  of  the  gentleman  with  tliiat 
of  the  tradesman ;  make  his  appearance  in  his 
shop  after  breakfrwt,  attend  to  business  till 
five  or  six  in  the  evening,  and  be  no  more 
seen  till  the  morning.  If,  notwithstanding 
he  should  be  so  fortunate  aa  to  make  a  few 
thousands,  which  would  cause  an  Englishman 
to  extend  his  business  and  b^in  to  work 
harder  than  ever,  he  will  retire  to  his  country 
house,  and  waele  tn  hotpUable  prqfurion  the 
pn^  which  ehould  have  gone  to  angmefU  hie 
capitaL  Thia  is  no  exaggerated  statement ; 
it  is  the  common  practice  of  the  Irish,  and 
most  certainly,  it  ia  one  great  cause  of  capital 
not  accumulating  among  the  trading  classes. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  Ireland  to  find  a 
man  absorbed  in  business ;  he  dashes  through 
it  in  careless  haste,  that  he  may  have  time 
afterwards  for  amusement.  Indeed,  a  loose- 
ness and  cardessnesB,  in  every  department  of 
life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  nation,  and  ia  extremdy  unfavourable 
to  their  advancement  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  afiairs  of  lifie,  where  order  and  disd- 
pline  are  the  surest  Jieralds  of  success.  Their 
sanguine  temperament,  too,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  great  rashness  in  their  enierpriseSy 
and  of  consequent  disappointment  and  mis- 
carriage. The  story  of  the  Irishman  who 
laid  out  all  hie  monev  on  a  splendid  purse, 
quite  forgetting  that  he  had  nothing  left  to 
put  in  it,  is  not  an  inapt  illustration  of  many 
important  undertakings  in  Ireland.  Of  this 
nature  were  the  two  great  canals  from  Dub- 
lin. The  grand  canal  is  a  magnificent  work 
for  mean  purposes.  It  is  of  great  breadth, 
and  has  noble  docks  communicating  with  the 
sea,  where  almost  the  trade  of  Liverpool 
might  be  accommodated,  but  where  there  is 
absolutdy  nothing  done ;  a  aiogle  vessd  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  tbem«  pcriia|W  a  plca- 
sureboat 

"TosHog  upon  the  wateis  Ustlenly,** 

but  the  din  of  busy  lifb— 4he  crush  of  wag- 
gons, and  the  hurrying  to  and  firo  of  men,  are 
never  seen  there.  The  docks  are  noble  sheets 
of  water  bound  in  by  deep  quays  of  cut 
stone,  widi  a  wardiouse  hm  and  there  on 
the  banks,  dropping  into  decay.  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  the  concern  is  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy;  the  original  stockholdgra  got 
nothing  at  all,  and  those  who  lent  money  to 
carry  on  the  works,  got  only  twortlwrds  of  the 
promised  interest,  without  any  chance  of 
being  able  to  get  back  the  priac^aL    The 
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affairs  of  the  other  canal  are  in  a  similar 
situation,  both  having  been  undertaken  with- 
out proper  caution,  and  executed  with  need- 
less extravagance.  Individuals  are  apt  to 
fall  into  this  error  as  well  as  public  com- 
panies. Superb  warehouses  are  built  where 
they  are  not  required,  and  Irishmen  become 
bankrupts  in  palaces,  where  Englishmen,  in 
the  same  trade,  would  have  made  fortunes 
in  sheds.  It  has  been  asstertcd  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  that  at  Arigna,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  with  the  name  of  which 
the  public  have  been  lately  famjliar,  iron  can 
be  manufactured  of  as  good  a  quality,  and  at 
as  cheap  a  rate,  as  any  where  in  the  empire.  * 
Yet  the  works  failed,  in  consequence,  as  the 
same  gentleman  observes,  of  their  having  been 
commenced  origiaally  on  too  extensive  and 
expensive  a  scale.  As  they  were  undertaken 
with  incautious  eagerness,  they  were  aban- 
doned with  wanton  carelessness ;  the  steam, 
engine  was  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  be 
eaten  with  rust,  and  fall  to  pieces ;  and  a  new 
steam-boiler  which  never  was  set,  was  left  in 
an  open  yard  to  go  to  destruction,  in  a  similar 
manner.  -^  This  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
unbusiness-like  fashion  in  which  things  are 
done  in  Ireland ;  a  reform  must  take  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  before  extensive 
works  can  flourish  there,  and  we  believe  such 
a  reform  is  now  in  progress.  The  want  of 
steadiness  in  the  workmen  is  also  a  great 
hindrance  to  extensive  undertakings.  They 
keep  holidays,  are  very  capricious,  and  apt 
to  *^tum  out,*'  as  it  is  called  for  more 
wages,  or  redress  of  some  grievance  at  the 
very  time  their  'assistance  is  most  wanted ; 
and  a  prudent  employer  is  obliged  to  manage 
them  like  so  many  wavward  children ;  but 
this  is  easily  done,  by  showing  them  a  little 
extra  kindness,  for  which  they  are  generally 
extremely  grateful.  The  drcumstance  of 
Ireland  being  placed  by  the  side  of  a  manu- 
facturing country  so  much  richer  than  herself, 
-is  also  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  her 
nianufiu;tnres.  In  every  extensive  manufisc- 
toiy,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  goods,  which 
from  accident,  or  change  of  fashion,  cl^not 
find  a  market  amongst  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  very  best  and  newest;  this 
portion  !s,  therefore,  sent  to  }k)orer  cus- 
tomers, and  actually  sold  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  its  production ;  the  large  profit  on  the 
superior  article  making  up  for  the  loss  on 
this.  In  this  way,  a  large  portion  of  English 
goods  come  into  the  Irish  market,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  sell  in  England ;  but  the 
Irish  purchaser  cannot  afford  to  be  so  fiwtidi- 
ons,  and  is  glad  to  get  the  cheap  article, 
although  inferior.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  the  Irish  mdnufacfiirer  to  bring  similar 
articles  to  market,  on  the  same  terms,  as  he 

♦  Gnfiith't  Mining  Survey  of  Connanirht,  p.  61 . 
Dub.  182H  *       *^ 
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has  no  superior  sale  to  remunerate  him  for 
the  loss.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  fact  of 
there  being  so  few  manufactories  in  Ire- 
land, is  the  very  reason  that  these  few  find 
a  greater  difficulty  of  sales,  than  is  found 
in  England;  because  a  purchaser  naturally 
goes  to  the  place  where  he  will  find  the 
greatest  variety,  and  the  greatest  quantity, 
from  which  to  select  that  which  he  considers 
most  pleasing  or  most  profitable. 


CHICK  DEO  RAJ. 


Is  Colonel  Wilkes*s  "History  of  the 
South  of  India,**  we  have  an  anecdote  of 
this  Mysore  Raja,  showing  that  despotic 
power  changes  nothing  of  its  nature,  hi 
whosesoever  hands  it  may  be  placed.  Chick 
Deo  Raj,  who  reigned  from  l(i73  to  1704, 
employed  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in 
financial  arrangements,  increase  of  revenue, 
being,  as  usual,  the  object,  with  a  view  to 
foreign  conquest  and  extended  power.  But 
the  Hindoo  law  being  opposed  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  rate  of  land  taxation  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  the  raja  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient,  against  which  there 
was  no  legal  prohibition  ;  viz.  to  propose 
taxes  on  other  articles  so  burdensome  and 
vexatious,  as  should  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  compound  for  their  abolition  by  a  volun- 
tary increase  of  the  land-tax.  Chick  Deo 
accordingly  ordered  twenty  new  taxes  to  be 
levied  tliroughout  the  country,  of  which 
Colonel  Wilkes  gives  a  list.  One  of  diem 
was  a  tax  for  ^^  opening  a  door.**  The  whole 
were  so  oppressive  as  to  occasion  great  op- 
position, which  the  Juugum  priests  were 
supposed  to  be  active  in  promoting.  The 
priests  were  accordingly  summoned  to  court 
on  the  plea  of  consulting  them  regarding  the 
proposed  measures ;  but  treachery  was  sus- 
pected, and  about  four  hundred  only  obeyed 
the  summons.  The  priests  were  received 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  in  a  suit  of  tents, 
where,  after  the  salutation  of  the  raja,  each 
priest  passing  from  the  canopy  of  wudieoce 
into  an  adjoining  square,  supposed  to  contain 
refreshments,  was  received,  as  he  entered,  by 
assassins,  who  quietly  severed  his  head  from 
his  body,  and  threw  the  carcase  into  a  pit 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Chick  Deo  fol- 
lowed up  this  atrocious  act  by  still  further 
murders  and  barbarity  in  the  country,  and 
marching  large  bodies  of  cavalry  into  the 
provinces,  with  orders  to  put  down  every 
symptom  of  opposition  without  mercy,  at 
length  succeeded  in  carrying  by  force  the 
augmentation  he  originally  proposed  of  the 
public  revenue. 
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The  Velocity  Stage  Coach,— At  foar 
.  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  Ja- 
.  nnary,  17 — ,\he  velocity  coach  had  reached 
within  a  few  stagea  of  Af  anchester  from  the 
metropolis.  She  was  the  quickest  coach  on 
the  road,  trarelling  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
and  a  half  in  the  hoar,  including  stoppages. 
The  weather  had  heen  raw  and  chilly,  but  it 
now  appeared  inclined  to  frost.^ — ^The  travel- 
lers, who  were  four  outside  and  three  in, 
besides  the  guard  and  driver,  began  to  wrap 
.  themselves  up  in  additional  coata  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. A  sliffht  snow  came  on,  which 
lasted  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  after  it 
had  ceased  the  frost  became  most  intense. — 
I'll  tell  thee  what,  John,  said  the  guard  to 
the  driver,  this  is  going  to  be  one  o'  t*  hard- 
est frosts  we  ever  had.  I  think  it  be,  in- 
deed, replied  the  driver.  lt*s  very  cold, 
very;  said  a  very  fat  Yorkshire  clothier, 
who  sat  behind  the  driver.  Your'e  right 
there,  said  his  neighbour,  a  thin  traveller  in 
the  worsted  line.  I  wish  I  had  a  glass  of 
brandy,  said  the  next,  a  jolly  rubicund 
person,  whom  Nature  seemed  to  have  de- 
signed for  a  publican,  though  he  was  only 
a  sinner  in  the  shape  of  the  manager  of  a 
strolling  company.  I  would  rather  have  a 
pipe,  said  the  fourth,  also  sitting  in  the  same 
row — a  gruff  sea-captain.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  stage  the  manager  had  his  glass,  and 
the  captain  his  pipe,  but  worsted  and  cloth 
took  nothing.  About  the  middle  of  the  stage 
following,  the  three  insides  (being  of  one  fa- 
mily) got  out  and  left  the  coach  at  a  house 
by  Uie  road  side,  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  outsides  were  offered  inside  births  till 
other  insides  came ;  but  they  all  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  the  cold  which  they  would  en- 
dure if  compelled  to  turn  out. 

ril  tell  thee  what,  John,  said  the  guard, 
as  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  I 
never  felt  such  a  night  as  this  is.  I  wish  we 
may  all  get  safe  to  Manchester.  Hoot,  hoot ! 
said  the  driver,  /'i  warrant  us  safe  enough. 
The  sea-captain  employed  himself  before  the 
coach  set  off  again,  in  wrapping  straw  about 
his  leffs;  an  example  speedily  followed  by 
the  whole  partv.  The  guard  asked  if  any 
one  had  particularly  tight  boots--4)ecause,  he 
observed,  your  feet  will  swell,  and  noboihr 
knows  how  you  wiU  get  the  boots  off.  It 
happened,  however,  that  nobody  bad  boots 
on  but  the  guard  himself.  Be  so  good  as 
waken  that  stout  gentleman,  said  the  guard ; 
that  gentleman  with  the  nightcap  on.  There 's 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  sleeping  in  frosty 
weather. — ^Egad  1  always  like  my  bed  best  in 
frosty  weather,  observed  the  manager. — But 
not  to  sleep  upon  deck,  growled  the  captain. 
T\»  old  ctothler  bad  put  on  a  nightcap  under 


his  hat,  and  was  snoring  away  as  if  already 
in  a  snug  warm  bed  at  Manchester.  He  was 
roused,  and  the  worsted  traveller  undertook 
to  keep  him  alive  by  the  aid  of  his  snuff-box. 
I'll  trouble  you  for  a  pinch,  Sir«  said  the 
driver.  I  believe  1  shall  go  to  sleep  myself 
if  I  don't  take  care.  To  whoo— to  whoo — 
tereng — tereng — tereng,  went  the  horn  of 
the  guard,  who  thought  perhaps  that  was  the 
most  effectual  way  of  preventing  slumber. 
An  I'll  take  one  too,  said  the  captain,  till  I 
can  get  a  pipe — ^for  I'll  be  blowed  if  I  know 
whether  my  nose  be  on  my  face.  He  took  a 
pinch,  and  sneezed  loudly.  I  was  going  to 
ask  for  one,  said  the  manager,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  feel  it — ^for  I  have  just 
lost  the  use  of  my  right  hand  finger  and 
thumb.  Put  them  in  your  mouth  said  the 
sailor.  If  your's  was  wide  enough,  said  the 
manager,  I'd  leap  down  your  throat  and 
stay  there  till  we  get  to  Manchester.  O—  o 
—oh !  au !  au !  ya — a — a — au !  said  or  rather 
uttered  the  clothier,  spreading  out  his  arms, 
and  evidently  desirous  of  once  more  slumber- 
ing. Take  another  pinch,  exclaimed  tlie 
traveller.  The  old  clothier  did  so  and 
sneezed  so  poweirfully,  that  he  had  like  to 
have  blown  all  the  snuff  oat  of  the  box. — 
For  some  time  the  coach  proceeded  in  solemn 
silence,  till  the  guard  ag^in  blew,  and  set  nil 
the  tongues  a-going,  but  not  quite  with  the 
celerity  of  the  former  conversation.  The 
manager  called  for  brandy  whenever  an  op- 

rortunity  of  drinking  a  glass  was  offered  to 
im,  and  the  captain  had  his  pipe.  Mr. 
Tliompson  the  worsted  traveller  thought  it 
was  not  half  so  cold  as  the  others  imagined, 
and  the  clothier  abused  him  for  his  opinion* 
and  gave  him  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  that  his  (the  clothier's)  night- 
cap was  frozen  on  his  head,  and  that  his 
whiskers  were  adhering  to  his  shirt  coHar. 
Some  slight  and  sleepy  argument  took  place 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  that  Mr.  Thompson's  extreme  cold  had 
already  passed,  and  he  was  not  wise  enough 
to  perceive  that  he  could  not  possibly  feel  so 
intensely  as  before,  because  he  was  becom- 
ing benumbed. — About  this  time  the  horses  • 
suddenly  stopped,  and  stood  unmoved  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  This  roused  all  parties* 
The  guard  ffot  down  and  went  to  ihe  heads 
of  the  ibre-horses. 

Guard. — Here's  a  man  lying,  but  whether 
he's  drunk  or  dead  there's  no  seeing.  Here 
he  flapped  his  arms  together  to  put  some- 
thing like  circulation  into  his  frame^  but  he 
succeeded  so  badly,  that  at  length  be  con- 
cluded with  the  remark  that  both  his  legs 
and  his  arms  were  dead,  and  they  must  just 
do  their  work  as  well  as  they  could  without 
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.  CreltDg.  He  seized  the  body  as  well  «s  be 
could  aod  laid  it  at  the  bottom  of  his  ovm 
seat,  and  the  driver  ga^e  a  gentle  flourish-^ 
as  it  were  a  mere  wave  of  his  whip,  and  off 
went  the  horses  once  more.  But  little  cu- 
riosity was  excited  by  this  body.-^Tery 
one  seemed  to  be  too  much  absorbed  in  him- 
self to  pay  any  attention  to  what  was  going 
on  around)  and  in  a  few  minutes  eren  the 
,  guard  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  intended 
object  of  his  humanity.  All  was  now  silent, 
save  now  and  then  the  guard  himself  giving 
some  faint  notes  from  his  horn,  aa  If  the 
music  like  that  of  the  postillion's  horn  in 
Baron  Munchausen  had  stuck  fast  with  the 
fhwt,  and  would  come  out  of  its  own  aoootd 
as  soon  as  the  frost  should  cease.  A  thought 
struck  the  guard  that  all  were  going  to  simp, 
and  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  w^  as  be  could 
fed  them,  and  shouted  out — gentlemen,  I'm 
afraid  you  are  all  going  to  sleep.  Don't  go 
^  to  sleep  I  pray  you,  gentlemen ;  don't  go  to 
[^-ya— a~-a — au  !  sleep.  Its  a  — —  oh 
deart — ^ya — a — a — au! — ^very  bad  thing  in 
frosty  weather.  And  straight  he  fell  sound 
asleep  himself. 

The  gate  about  ten  miles  from  Manchester 

was  wide  open,  and  the  coach  went  past 

without  any  stoppsge,  though  it  was  usual 

.  there  to  water  the  horses.    The  man  who  was 

.  standing  at  the  door  of  the  gate  house  with 

his  paik  ready,  observed  that  the  cold  wea- 

,ther  would  keep  them  from  thirst,  and  he 

.thought  John  the  driver  was  wise  in  not  giy- 

,  ing  them  water  in  such  an  Inclement  season. 

.  He  shut  the  dootr  and  went  to  bed. 

The  jooach  arrived  at  the  Queen's-head  at 

,  1 1  o*clock  at  night.    The  waiter  rushed  out 

as  usual  and  opened  the  coach  door.    There 

.was  no  one  inside.     He  shut  the  door  again, 

.and, all  was  silent     Wl^ere  was  the  driver  ? 

The  drunken  scoundrels,  said  he-*the  guard 

.and  he  have  had  no  passengers,  and  after 

making  beasbi  of  themselves,  have  fallen  off 

>the  coach  and  let  the  horses  brinp^  it  in  of 

.  their  own  accord  as  it  did  once  bemre.     But 

he  would  hriqg  a  light  and  call  his  master— 

for  the  rascals  must  be  trounced.  He  brought 

a  light  >BDd  his  msstsr,  and  there  appeared 

•  the  figuves  of  guard  and  driver,  and  of  the 

,£ouT  passengers,  sitting  on  the  coach,  but 

atitt  all  was  silent.    Tbs  waiter  mounted  the 

driver's  bosb    There  he  was  with  ihe  whip  in 

his  hand  in  the  act  of  giving  the  last  £dnt 

flourish  afUr  the  man  was  found  on  the  road. 

•—The  captain  had.  his  pipe  in  his  month, 

and  was  holding  it  with  nis  left  hand,  while 

,  he  appeared  to  have  been  pressing  the  tobacco 

d0wn  with  the  Ibre  finger  of  the  right.    The 

•manager  had  a  phial  to  his  head  which  he 

-had  had  filled  with  brandy,  but  it  was  now 

emptied,  and  he  was  just  in  the  attitude  in 

:  which  he  swallowed  the  imt  drop.— The 

worsted  man— his  hat  yam  spun  ont^was 

« turning  towards  the  dothier  with  his  snuff 
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box  in  his  hand,  just  offering  a  pindi  to  the 
old  boy,  who  was  fixed  in  the  position  9f 
sneezing,  the  petrifaction  of  sternutation. 
The  guud  (poor  fellow)  had  his  horn  to  his 
lips,  and  his  cheeks  were  distended,  as  if  at 
the  very  last  he  had  been  exerting  himself  to 
avert  danger  from  the  company.  Thej  we^ 
all  stiff  and  irrecoverably  dead.  The  man 
they  had  picked  up  had  been  appsrently  in- 
toxieated,  and  had  fallen  In  the  nuddle  of  the 
road,  and  slept  to  drink  no  more.  They 
were  all  buried  in  one  grave,  and  old  peopb 
.  are  yet  living  who  date  their  reooUection  of 
the  severest  frost  they  ever  knew  to  what 
they  denominate  ^'  the  night  of  the  Ydodty," 

HypochondriatiB, — The  cdebrated  Jh. 
Watts,  though  a  puny  man,  took  a  fimcy,  in 
his  latter  days,  that  he  could  Jiot  pass  through 
a  door  t  an  error  which  wasonly  corrected  by 
his  passing  through  the  portal  of  Death. 

Every  practitioner  must  have  seen  or  heard 
of  persons  fancying  tliemsdves  made  of  ^&wc; 
I  once  had  occasion  to  visit  an  0arthen^ware 
patient.  A  fist  gentleman  sent  for  me,  hav- 
ing met  with  an  accident,  not  very  serious  in 
its  nature,  but  very  pain^l.  Lotions,  ban. 
dages,  and  plalsters  were  applied,  ueundum 
artemy  and  the  case  went  on  most  prospei- 
ously  :— -but  in  proportion  as  he  got  on 
surgically  he  fell  off  pnysicallv,  and,  inatead 
of  being  pleased  and  thankful,  he  became 
querulous  and  morose.  Remembering  Bou- 
vart's  Scale  for  Convalescence,  an{  that 
^'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bouvait,"  was  the 
announcement  of  a  perfect  cure,  I  guessed 

.  this  was  my  patient's  case.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever,  perfectly  comprehend  aU  its  bearings, 

.till  his  valet,  a  very  shrewd  fellow,  said, 
'^  Bless  you,  Sir !  you  must  not  mind  him'— 
he 's  only  coming  back  to  his  old  ways." — 
"  Old  ways  ?"— *'  Yea,  Sir,  he's  going  to  be 
a  -tea  pot !"— "  A  what  ?"— "  A  tea  pot  1 1^' 

Corpulency. — The  stomach  is  charged 
(nowadays)  with  one-half  the  complaints  ^f 
mankind  ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  complaint 
in  question,  viz.  Obesity— notwithstanding 
some  &nciful  properties  given  to  the  colon, 
as.the  secretion  of  fat.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
says,  that  long-continued  experience  has 
taught  him  that  the  first  effects  of  senility  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  stomach,  and  that  many  in- 
dpient  disorders  are  to  be  sought  for  in'  the 
evidence  of  the  stomach,  and  its  dependendes. 
But  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  all  this  ;.^ 
the  andents  considered  it  the  seat  of  our  no- 

,  blest  faculties  and  affisctions,  of  pride  and 
courage.  Persius  called  it  the  dispense  of 
genius;— .from  the  sacied  writings  we  |e^n, 
that  the   Hebrews  considered  it  the  head 

-  quarters  of  intellect ;  Mid  the  Hindoos,  one 
of  the  most  religk>us  nations  of  .thc^  East, 
evsn  at  this  hour,  reverence  it  as  .ihe  seat  ot 
thaugbt  :-rwhence,.  it  has  bee*  huioorously 
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oonjectured,  the  beutt  wltti  two  stomachs, 
eune   originally    to  he   celled  rtminaiing 
'  animals  par  ejtetilmoe — /Md. 

**  I^ever  no  Moro  /*'~Ie  a  tenn,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  well  known  among 
plnmbcn,  and  it  arose  from  the  fallowing 
dicumstance :— Two  plumbcn  had  been 
working  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  at  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames :  on  leaving  their 
woriE  at  ni^t,  and  before  proceeding  nome, 
across  the  nrer,  each  of  them  secreted  a  large 
piece  of  lead  orer  the  front  of  his  bodjr,  and 
by  way  of  secnring  it  in  its  place,  attacned  to 
each  comer  a  nail,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
■tack  into  their  braces,  a  mode  of  stealing 
technicallT  called  '^  breaching  a  pin,"  so  that 
no  casual  observer  could  detect  in  their  ap. 
pearance  any  thing  to  excite  suspicion.  As, 
nowever,  they  were  passing  over  the  water  in 
the  boat,  it  chsnced  that  one  of  them  fell 
overboard.  Tlie  waterman  seeing  the  itmain- 
ing  plumber  much  terrified,  said,  '^  Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  man,  your  friend  will  come  up 
in  a  minute/'  **  Never  no  more  !"  replied 
the  disconsolate  operative,  with  most  rueful 
countenance,  '*for  he  had  half  a  hundred 
wei^t  of  lead  on  his  breast"  And  sure 
-  enough  the  lead  kept  the  man  snug  in  the 
water,  as  the  confession  did  his  companion  in 
gaoL  From  his  trial  the  appellation  ^^  Never 
no  more  V  has  become  proverbial  among 
plumben. 

UHHiif  of  ImeeU. — In  many  instancies, 
insects  prove  to  be  a  great  nuisance,  and  are 
extensivdy  destructive ;  but  were  it  not  for 
them,  we  might  in  some  cases  be  subjected  to 
greater  inoonveniendes  than  what  they  occa- 
lioa.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  dead 
carcases,  and  other  putrid  substances,  ddete- 
rious  effects  are  prevented  through  the 
univenally  diffused  agency  of  insecU.  No 
■ooner,  indeed,  does  a  carcase  begin  to 
putrify,  than  numerous  insects,  particular^ 
those  of  the  ovdeis  Diptera  and  Coleoptera, 
led  by  the  smell,  flock  to  the  place,  and  deposit 
their  eggs,  which,  in  a  few  days,  and  some* 
times  in  a  few  hours,  produce  numberless 
armies  of  maggots,  that  soon  consume  the 
carcase  ;  while,  it  is  probable,  the  parent  flies 
and  beetles  are  consuming,  by  the  process  of 
respiration,  the  noxfous  exhalations  contained 
in  the  air  around. 

Pretended  Cure  for  ConewnptUm, — It  turns 
out  that  the  extraordinaiv  duoovery  of  Mr. 
St.  John  Long,  so  much  lauded  by  some  of 
our  contemporaries,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
antimonial  ointment  rubbed  over  the  chart, 
a  remedy  well  known  to  ever^  medical  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  extensivdiy  empbyed 
for  consumptions,  &c.,  by  the  late  venerable 
Dr.  Jenner,  who  published  a  small  quarto 
volume  on  its  virtues  a  few  years  ago ! !  !— 
jith^newmm 

Houiee  qf  ParHamenL—  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  forty  members  make  a  House,' 


there  having  been  forty  English  Counties 
before  the  addition  of  the  twelve  in  Wales. 
The  fortymembeis  arepreaumed  to  befrem  each 
county*  In  the  House  of  Lords,  three  make 
a  House,  which  is  presumed  to  consist  of  a 
Lord  Spiritoal,  a  Lord  Temporal,  and  the 
King's  Commissioner,  or  perhaps  of  an  Earl, 
a  Baron,  and  a  Lord  SpiiituaL 

I^e,—\x  appears,  from  earefril  observa- 
tfon,  and  the  most  accurate  biUa  of  mortality, 
that  in  a  temperate  and  civilized  country 
like  France,  of  a  million  of  infants  who  come 
into  the  world,  there  remafai  only  7^7,025  at 
the  end  of  one  year  ;  56ft,486  at  the  end  of 
ten  yean  ;  602,216  at  the  close  of  twenty; 
418,183  at  the  expiration  of  thirty ;  309,404 
at  the  end  of  forty ;  297,070  after  fifty  years ; 
213,567  after  sixty ;  1 17,656  after  seventy  ; 
d4,7<>5  after  eighty;  and  that  only- 15,175 
readi  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Artificial  Diamonda.^Tht  Interesting  pro« 
doctions  of  the  art  of  the  French  chemists, 
which  were  announced  as  artificial  diamonds, 
have  now  been  subjected  to  scientific  exami. 
nation.  The  crystals  presented  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  were  of  two  kinds ;  one, 
colourless  and  tmnsparent^  with  all  the  ap- 
parent  qualities  of  the  diamond ;  the  other, 
a  crystallization  of  brown  powder,  possessing 
extreme  hardness.  The  former  sort  was  ex- 
amined  at  L'Eoole  Folytedmique,  and  sub- 
mitted,  in  the  first  phice,  to  the  test  of  heat. 
The  diamond,  it  is  known,  bums  withoet 
leaving  a  residue ;  the  crystals  of  M.  Defau 
tours  were  found  to  be  incombustible.  Adda 
and  alkalies  were  then  tried,  and  the  crystaia 
were  at  length  found  to  be— silicatea.  Those 
of  the  brown  description  have  not  yet  been 
examined,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  discovered  to  be,  like  the  othtars,  art!, 
fidal  stones  of  great  value  and  beauty,  but 
not  diamonds. 

Th9  Eye^BrMth  in  Birdt.^A  very  strik- 
ing mechanical  apparatus  may  be  remarked 
in  the  construction  of  the  eye  of  birds  for 
keeping  it  dean  by  wiping  the  lens,  and  free- 
ins  it  from  particles  of  dust  whidi  mi|^t 
lo^ge  on  its  surface.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  an  additkmal  eyeJid,  composed  of  a  very 
fine  membrane  or  skin,  which  is  constantly 
moved  very  rspidly  over  the  eye-ball  by  two 
muscles,  or  fieshy  ribbons,  plsoed  in  the  back 
of  the  eye.  One  of  these  ribbons  or  musdeo 
ends  in  a  loop,  the  other  in  a  string  or  ten- 
don,  which  goes  through  the  loop,  and  la 
fixed  in  the  comer  of  iht  membrane,  to  pull 
it  backwards  and  forwards.  We  may  le- 
mark,  that  this  additional  eye-lid  seems  to 
be  moR  under  the  command  of  the  will  than 
the  common  eye4ids  of  animals,  which  play 
incessantly  during  waking  hours,  and  be- 
come, in  a  great  measure.  Involuntary.  Com- 
parative anatomists  call  the  apparatus  in 
question  the  nidtathig  membrane. 

J?ar<.— The  paru  of  the  head  which  least 
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InflueDoe  the  physiognomy,  are  the  ean, 
which  have  few  and  weak  roorements.  It 
appews  that  if  the  largest  are  considered 
least  handsome,  they  hear  fkrthest,  and  dls- 
tinguish  soands  w<th  most  fadlity.  GouM 
it  be  this  consideration,  which  has  induced 
saveral  savage  nations,  who  are  always  more 
interested  than  the  civilized  in  hearing  at  a 
distance,  to  adopt  the  stiange  custom,  not 
only  of  piercing  the  ears  to  hang  in  them 
rings,  diamonds,  or  predoas  stones,  hut  also 
to  extend  the  lobe  excessively,  by  piercing  it 
and  introducing  pieces  of  wood  or  metal, 
which  are  successively  replaced  by  other 
pieees  still  Urger  ?^M.  Lacepede. 

MeehametU  Profing, — In  the  nearly^, 
lied  religions  of  Budh,  Fo,  and  the  Lama  of 
Thibet,  a  set  of  prayers  are  inscribed  on  a 
cyliader  like  a  drum,  and  at  certain  times  of 
the  day  are  set  in  motion  to  save  the  priests 
the  trouble  of  repeating  them.  A  Jesuit  is 
reported  to  have  discovered  a  timilsr  short 
cut  to  devotion,  by  repeating  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  he  mafaiuined  to  com- 
prise in  \!b»  possible  forms  of  prayer. — JIf  oor- 
ert^ft  Joamey, 

Cuttoma  of  ike  Laplander $.'^A%  soon  as 
their  children  are  bom,  they  take  two  vessds, 
one  of  hot  and  the  other  of  eoM  water,  and 
dip  the  iniknt  first  hito  the  one  vessel  and 
then  the  other:  if  die  child  prove  strong 
enough  to  endnre  this  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  hardy  fel- 
lo#,  and  fit  for  their  business,  and  is  baptized 
as  early  as  possible.  While  young,  they  use 
their  children  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  by 
which  maans  they  are  in  fUture  to  obtain 
their  livdihobdf  and  for  the  purpose  of 
floakfaig  them  expert,  the  parents  always 
place  dieir  victuals  upon  a  post,  as  their 
mark  to  shoot  at,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  hit  down,  or  fast.  Their  onUnary  food  is 
iisii,  or  the  flesh  of  the  rein  deer,  which  they 
sometimes  eat  raw. 

Preaehimg  and  Patronage  of  the  DetnL^ 
**  There  is  one  who  is  the  most  diligent  pre- 
kite  and  preacher  in  all  England.  And  will 
ye  know  who  it  is  ?  I  will  tdl  you.  It  is 
the  Devil.  Ue  is  never  out  of  his  benefice ; 
he  ia  never  out  of  his  parish ;  call  on  him, 
and  you  will  always  find  him  at  home ;  he 
is  never  from  his  plough.  The  Devil  hath 
also  caused  patrons  to  sell  their  benefices ; 
yea  more,  he  gets  hunself  to  the  University, 
and  eauseth  great  men  and  esquires  to  send 
their  sons  thiuier,  and  put  out  poor  scholars 
that  should  be  divines;  for  their  parenu 
intend  not  that  they  should  be  preachers,  but 
have  a  show  of  learning."-.^wAep  LaHmer^s 
Semum  of  ike  Plough^  London,  1648. 

PerMomal  Secrete. — Every  man  has  some 
secret,  which,  if  revealed,  would  tend  to 
make  him  hated  or  despised.-- Go<?lA«. 

Arabian  ShtaU  Eaters. — In  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  the  scanty  vegetation  upon  whidi 


the  camels  feed  swsnns  with  a  species  of 
snails,  of  which  the  Aiabs  are  very  fond, 
eating  them  as  we  do  periwinkles.  It  atresia 
to  be  entirely  prejudice,  indeed,  which  pre- 
vents the  snails  of  our  own  country  from 
being  eaten ;  for,  when  dressed,  they  are  not 
inferior  to  any  shell-fish,  and,  undressed,  do 
not  appear  more  repulsive  to  some  appedtes 
than  the  oyster  itaell 

lAthograpkg. — Several  important  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  lithography  having  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  by 
Messrs.  Chevalier  and  I^anglum^,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  to  whom  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  was  referred,  have  reported 
diat  those  improvements  appear  to  them  to 
approximate  die  art  as  nearly  to  perfection 
as  it  is  capable  of  arriving. 

PopciiSaiiion.— Some  curious  facts  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Acad^ie  det 
Sdcoces,  by  M.  Oirou  de  Buzareingnes,  with 
respect  to  the  inequalities  which  occur  in 
different  departmenta  of  France  in  the  pro- 
portion of  male  atid  female  births.  M.  Girou 
has  made  numerous  experiments  on  sheep, 
horses,  and  birds ;  the  result  of  which  has 
ahown  him,  that  when  the  male  Is  too  young, 
and  the  female  in  iuU  vigour,  the  propordon 
of  female  births  exceeds  that  of  males,  and 
vice  versA.  M.  Oirou  asserts,  that  by  attend- 
ing to  this  &ct,  we  may,  at  pleasure,  cause 
the  greater  production  of  males  at  of  females, 
in  our  flocks,  studs,  and  poultry-yards.  In 
pursuing  his  inquiries  on  the  same  subject 
with  reftrence  to  human  beings.  M.  Giro.u 
divided  individuals  into  difibrent  classes  :-L 
the  first,  those  whose  employments  tended  to 
develop  thehr  bodily  powers;  the  second, 
those  whose  employments  tended  to  enervate 
their  bodily  poweta;  and  the  third,  those 
whose  employments  were  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter :  and  he  found  that,  in  the  iSrst  clast 
the  number  of  male  births  exceeded  the 
average  proportion  of  male  to  female  births 
throughout  France;  that  in  the  second  dass 
the  number  of  female  births  exceeded  the 
average  proportion  of  female  to  male  birdis 
throughout  Francs;  and  that  in  the  third 
class  die  propordon  of  male  to  female  births 
was  nearly  the  same  as  the  average  proportion 
throughout  France.  His  conclusion  Is,  that 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  tend  to  the  in- 
crease of  a  male,  and  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  to  the  increase  of 
a  female  populadon. — lAUrary  Gazette* 

Human  L{fe^-^The  body  of  man  obviously 
undergoes  condnual  change.  The  in&nt  soon 
becomes  a  youth,  and  youth  speedily  passes 
into  manhood.  Then  the  changes  seem  less 
n^id.  Man  enjoys  that  existence,  which 
has  cost  others  so  much  trouble  to  prepare 
him  for,  during  a  period  that  may  be  odled 
long,  compared  to  the  brief  duration  of  in- 
fancy,  and  the  short  joys  of  boyfiood ;  but 
short  if  compared  to  that  etesnity  which  is 
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speedily  to'  close  on  bim  as  he  gradually  be. 
comeii  feeble,  and  Binkn  into  the  grave. 
Nothing  is  now  better  ascertained  than  that 
every  part  of  the  body,  from  the  moat  delicate 
nervous  texture,  to  Uie  hardest  bony  frame, 
is  continually  wasted,  and  continually  re- 
newed. We  all  know,  that  when  food  is 
withheld,  or  cannot  be  procured,  the  strongest 
and  most  healthy  i^an  falls  gradually  away. 
His  body  wastes,  and,  unless  nourishment 
be  supplied,  is  quickly  destroyed.  Whatever 
that  nourishment  may  consist  of,  it  is  con- 
verted, as  you  know,  1^  the  process  of 
digestion,  into  blood ;  and  ftom  this  blood 
the  substance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
skin,  flesh,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  even  the 
vesseb  which  circulate  the  blood  itself,  is 
continually  secreted,  and  continuoAly  n- 
neWed.-T-Ff«w^  Lictitre. 

ArdipathUs — L'Abbe tost  his  mtice 

if  he  snM  hot  lobsters ;  but  if  they  were  cold 
he  could  eal  tNem. 

An  antipathy  to  pork  is.  very  common. 
Shenckins  tells  us  of  one,  who  would  imme- 
diately swoon  as  often  as  a  ]Hg  was  set  before 
him,  even  though  it  were  enclosed  in  paste 
-—he  would  fall  down  as  one  that  is  dead,  uor 
vetdrn  to  himself  till  the  pig  was  takta  frrnn 
table. 

Marshall  Albert  fainted  away,  whenever 
he  siiw  the  head  of  a  tioar.  Hereupon^  Bassi 
forms  a  sort  of  ludicrous  caseof  consdence, 
whether  a  man  who  he  was  to  fight  against 
the  Manfaal,  should,  in  honour,  be  allowed  to 
carry  with  him  in  his  left  hand,  the  heaid  of  a 
boar.  ^  I  have  seen,*  says  MoDtafgnef  ^  some 
itm  away  at  the  smell  of  apples,  as  if  a  musket 
were  presented  at  them;  othen  fxi^tened 
out  of  their  wits  at  a  mouse,  and  others  not 
able  to  abide  the  «i^ht  of  cream,  or  the 
stirring  of  a  feather  bed.-"—  Wadd. 

We  recollect  an  officer  in  the  Bengal 
Army,  who  had  such  a  horror  of  eats,  that 
'  while  on  a  visit  of  Ceremony  to  some  young 
ladies  who  had  just  arrived  at  -a  station,  oae 
of  these  domestic  animals  having  walked  into 
the  room,  fWghtened  him  to  such  a  degree 
tint  he  leaped  upon  the  table  with  his  drawn 
sabre.  On  iH  other  occasions  this  gentleman 
was  as  brave  as  a  IwtL—^Wedci^  Review. 

Shaving, — The  custom  of  shaving  the 
beard  was  first  introduced  into  Oreece  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  Diogenes 
one  day  meeting  a  man  with  a  smooth  thin, 
asked  him  whe&er  he  shaved  as  a  itproaeh 
to  nature^  for  having  made  hiffi>  a  man  and 
not  a  woman  ? 

lAnnman  CoUeoHon.-^The  name  of  Lin- 
nibus  is  fbmiliar  to  every  one,  but  few  are 
aware  that  the  entire  fnuaeum,  library,  and 
manuscripts  of  this  illustrious  naeuMist^  are 
in  England.  Considerhig  the^honettis  that 
LinAants  received  during  his  life  from  his 
own  Sovereign,  the  king  of  Sweden,  it  may 
cxdte  surprise  how  sudfi  treaaures  were  not 


deposited  in  the  public  libraries  of  his  n«ti|re 
country.  But  this  was  purely  accidental ; 
the  income  of  the  widow  was  small ;  and,  as 
a  nune  substantial  benefit  could  be  drawn 
ftom  the  disposal  thiui  fi:Qm  the.possessioq  of 
such  4  splendid  incumbMoise}  the  whole  was 
oflbfsd  to  the  late  Presidei^t  of  the  Linniean 
Society,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  iot  the  sum  of 
1000/.  The  ofier,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
joyfully  accepted,  and  a  ves^  immediately 
impointed  to  transport  the  precious  £rei(g^t. 
The  negociatioo  had  been  oood«d«d  :iritho«t 
^the  knowledge  of  the  Court,  and  the  king 
.  only  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstaate 
a  few  hours  after  the  ship  had  sailed,  filled 
With  indignation  and  rcoret,  he  immediately 
dispatched  a  light-armea  swifti^aiUog  vess^ 
in  pursuit:  but  it  was  too  lata  Sweden 
could  no  longer  boast  of  lanmeus  buit  hf 
name,  and  Kngland  possessed  all  that  wookl 
endci^  his  mempry  bevood  hie  works.  These 
invaluable  materials  have  been  neaily  qua- 
drupled in  number  by  the  additions  aaid  pnr- 
chases  of  Dr.  Smith  during,  a.loog  s«riea  of 
•  yean,  and  by  his  death  they  must  now  pass 
into  other  hands.  The  executors,*  desiioas 
•of  sechig  the  eOtirte  coUeOion  placed  in  a 
public  scientific  institution,  have  oSeved  the 
whole  to  the  Linnasan  Sodie^r  fiir  4,0001.— « 
sum  infinitely  short  of  its  seal  wlue.  ikmoou 
efforts  have  been  made  among  the  membeis, 
to  preserve  to  the  use  of  posterity^  and  mate 
.  particularly  to  British  nainralist^  tbo  ose  Of 
these  invaluable  treasures ;  but  ire  regret  lo 
add  that  not  one-half  of  the  sum  has  -m  bew 
raised.  Anxious  as  we  over  are  wat  the 
national  credit  should  be  uj^eld,  we  e«aiestly 
\hoye  that  not  only  emrff  msn&KH'  of  die 
Society,  but  evetyvne  who  feels  a  pride  fai 
using  wealth  to  the  difihsion  of  knowiedge, 
will  cotttribofae  his  aid*  For  unless  tiris  is 
done,  we  may  have  to  record,. thai  by  one  of 
those  singular  chancea  in  bumaa  aAita.  whieh 
sometimes  occur,  the  present  king  of  Sweden 
(who  is  «  tnuoifiocnt  patron  of  sdcooe)  has 
•regsitted,  by  purchase,  what  the.  BHtMt 
nation  was  too  poor  to  ksep^F^SpeekUor. 

Lost  ^tors.— Among  lost  stars'  are  noted 
•three  in  the  constellation  Hecculd^  besides 
others  in  Qancer,  Perseus,  Pisces,  Orion, 
and  Coma  Berenices. 

EddptUme  JAgMhmue.-^'S^  firsfr  light- 
house,  built  on  the  Eddystone  locks,'  was 
one  chiefly  of  wood,  raised  by  Mb  Win- 
Stanley,  in  1698,  which  was  swept  away  byji 
hurricane  in  ]f703.  Its  builder  perished  in 
it  The  socond  was  finished  by  Kb  Rod- 
yard  in  1709;  <but  fifom  the  quantity  of 
tinaber  In  it,  w(as.  connmied  by  fire  in  17^  ; 
its  inmates  having  k  nanow  escapi^  of  sharing 
in  the  destructum*  The  preteniiabric.waa 
completed  byy  Mr.  Smeatco  in  1769,  and  is 
nearly  as  solid  ka.  if  it  fimiied  part  of  tbe 
rocks  themselves.  - 
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CULTIVATION  OP  WASTE  LANDfi.^ 

(From  ike  Quarter^  JUvi^w,-^ 
No.  LrXXVI.) 

Tb£  ^tended,  and  still  extending,  use  of 
mAchinery  in  this  country,  has  been  rmrded 
with  feelings  of  apprehension,  if  not  of  &maji 

So  far,  however,  are  we  from  regarding  the 
Inereased  use  of  machinery  aa  an  evil,  we 
bail  every  such  application  of  the  discoveriea 
pf  acienoe  as  another  step  in  the  steady  coune 
by  which  the  benevolent  Author  of  Nature 
pushes  forward  the  improvement  of  the  hu«> 
man  race. 

We  have  anived  ai  a  great  and  most  im. 
portant  crisis  of  social  arrangement.  We 
are  embarrassed  with  a  superfluity  of  human 
labour — of  animal  machines,  which  cannot 
be  absorbed  in  manufacturing  operations. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  this  superfluous  or 
rather  disposable  fund  of  physical  power  s 
shall  these  men  be  compelled  to  eke  out  ^ 
miserable  existence,  witn  half  emjdoyment 
and  scanty  wages  ?  or  ^all  they  be  thrown 
upon  their  respective  parishes  for  eleemosynary 
relief? 

To  as  it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  they 
should  be  exposed  to  either  alternative.  .  We 
would  rescue  them  from  the  misery  of  sub« 
listing  upon  an  inadequate  supply  of  food, 
6t  the  degradation  of  eating,  what  they  do 
not  ask  for,  the  bread  of  idleness.  Enrnloy. 
ment  should  be  given  them :  a  field  should 
be  opened,  m  which,  by  the  application  of 
Industry,  -they  might  be  enabled  to  raise  for 
themselves  an  abundant  supply  of  theneces* 
^es  and  conveniencies  of  life.  But  where 
is  this  field  ?  The  manufactures  of  the  coun. 
try  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  bo 
full,  even  to  overflowing:  the  population  of 
ihe  agricultuial  districts  is  said  to  be  exces.^ 
9ive.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Emigration— 
emigration  to  the  uncultivated  wastes  and 
Unreclaimed  bogs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land.  This  is  the  species  of  emigratioa 
which  we  think  it  necessary  at  present  to  ad- 
vocate^  Here  is  an  inexhausted  field— here 
Nature  oflers  us,  at  our  own  doors,  a  mine  o^ 
wealth  whidi,  if  properly  worked,  would  ft*r. 
nish  profitable  employment  for  millions.  To 
(he  people  of  this  country  we,  therefore,  sav : 
if  youi  limits  have  become  too  narrow,  the 
remedy  is  in  your  own  hands ;  enlarge  your 
boiders:  you  allege  that  the  population  haa 

*  1.  OlMervatiohson  the  Cultivation  of  Poor  Soils, 
&c.  *cc.    By  William  Jacob.  Esq. 
•  a.  AnAvcoiintof  the  Pwjr  Colonies  of  Holland. 
By  a  Member  of  tbc  HiKfalaud  Society. 

a  DelaCoIouiedei>cderick'a.oord.  FarleBa* 
ron  de  Kevarberg. 

4.  PirBf  geeond,  third,  and  fourth  Report  of  the 
CowniJadoMis  to  nqmn  into  the  Natnre  and  Ex- 
tMtof  the  wtjena  Megs  in  IieUod.  and  the  PracU- 
eabUit^  of  .Dr^ioiog  aad  Cullivalinr  Uiena. 

5.  A  latter  to  the  DuVc  of  WeUlngton.  By  an 
EsKlishinan. 
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ineteMed  bByond  tibe  demaiid  for  labottrr 
throw  open  to  this  exoesa  your  wMtes  and 
flommons :  you  ate  now  compelled  to  subsist 
a  sui|dus  population,  in  a  state  of  unproduc. 
tire  idleness ;  remove  them  from  the  plaoea 
irfaieh  they  encumber,  and  settle  th^  on 
distxicts  whete  tfiey  will  not  only  suppon 
themselves  by  their  own  industry,  but  like, 
wise  prove  a  aooree  of  new  uid  vast  revenue 
to  the  state. 

It  is  the  maniftst  intention  of  the  Author 
'df  Nature  that  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  earth 
should,  in  the  end,  become  occupied  and 
tilled.  But  this  process  of  cultivatioki  can 
only  proeaed  by  slow  and  gradual  stepa.  Na- 
taie  herself  slowly  but  certainly  araelio. 
ifttet  the  wastes  of  every  country,  and  pie. 
pane  them,  by  the  time  they  are  wanted,  for 
the  operationi  of  husbandry.  Her  activity 
never  sleeps.  She  is  ever,  with  unremitthsg 
^'"tSf^  preparing  the  room  required  finr  the 
habitation  of  her  multiplying  Sons.  The  line 
of  liertility  ia  never  a  fixed  and  immovable 
barrier— on  the  contrary,  it  ia  in  every  ooun«. 
try  oinstantly  receiviiig  a  gradual  egctenaion. 
Enormous  tracts  of  waste  land^  whidi  many 
oentories  ago  appeared  barren  and  unfit  for 
tiUage,  have  been  since  redaimed  and  ren- 
dered highly  -productive;  they  received  » 
gradual  accession  of  fertility  from  die  hand 
of  nature — the  decomposition  of  even  the^ 
smallest  plants,  carried  on  through  •  long> 
inoceasion  of  years,  farmed  at  length  a  ve^* 
table  mould  of  sufficient  thickness  to  lay  the 
baaia  of  a  profitable  system  of  tillage,  and  te 
aUure  the  operations  of  the  fauabandman. 

It  ii,  we  know,  assumed  by  those  wh» 
overlook  the  silent  operation  of  the  natural 
causes  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  no  less 
dian  the  history  of  tiUage  in  this  country,' 
that  the  present  unproductive  state  of  our 
wastes  and  commons  frimishes  a  conclusive 
proof  that  they  are  not  capable  of  being  re* 
claimed,  except  at  an  expense  of  food  and  la-- 
bour  greatly  exceeding  any  return  which 
could  be  anticipated.  It  is  argued  that  the 
waste  lands  remain  uncultivated  because 
they  are  bamo— -because  their  cultivatioik' 
would  not  yield  an  adequate  return  for  ther 
ouday  required  for  their  tillage.  We  cannot 
accede  to  this  opinion;  we  contend,  on  ihe 
contrary,  tliat  every  division  of  the  British 
dominions  contains  extensive  and  valnid>le 
tracts  of  waste  landa  whidi  are  not  naturally 
barTen<-*-whicb,  in  tliek  present  state,  are 
oomparadvely  unproductive  becamte  they  are 
not  silled ;  which  require  notliing  but  tillage 
to  render  them  productive,  and  would  vatkie 
an  adequate  return  for  any  outlay  which  a 
judicious  and  industrious  occupier  might,  find 
k  necessary  to  expend  in  reclaiming  and  cul<r 
iivating  them. 

There  are  many  very  estimabla  persone 

who  underrate  the  productive  resources  of  the 

waAfces  of  this  country,  while  they  greatly 

exaggerate,  the  fertility  of  the  British  colo-' 

No.  X.— January  3,  1829. 
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Biei.  Thef  ieem  to  hnsgiM  that  natmc  has 
oonfcffed  on  diose  distant  poaseBuona  the 
gift  of  inezhanstible  fertility.  Ezperienea 
teaches  the  North  American  fanner  that  no 
opinion  can  be  more  falladous,  or  more  surely 
lead  to  disappointment.  Having  removed 
the  timber  and  underwood  which  encumber 
the  soil,  the  cultivator,  in  the  United  States, 
obtains  for  a  few  yean  a  succession  of  ezoeU 
lent  crops ;  but  if  proper  care  be  not  taken  to 
focruit  its  strength  by  fidlowing  or  manuring, 
even  this  soil  is  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
barrenness.  There  are  few  animals  more  de-> 
structive  than  man,  where  he  conceives  that 
his  resources  cannot  faiL  The  Back-woods- 
man, having  cleared  a  field,  continues  to 
plough  it  annually  until  it  becomes  so  much 
exhausted  that  weeds  choke  up  his  grain. 
This  compels  him  to  give  rest  to  the  soil, 
and  urges  him  to  clear  more  land.  The  new 
conqu^  which  he  has  made  on  the  forest 
becomes  speedily  exhausted  under  the  same 
scourging  svstem,  and  he  is  failed  upon  anew 
to  extend  his  limits.  Hence,  millions  of 
acres  of  American  land,  which  the  first  set- 
tlers cleared  of  wood,  and  found  highly  pro- 
ductive for  many  years,  have  been  rendered,  at 
least  for  a  time,  utterly  barren  by  an  impro- 
vident and  exhausting  system  of  husban^. 

Without  goins  the  length  of  asserting  that 
the  uncultivated  wastes  of  the  British  Isles 
ofier,  in  the  first  instance,  so  abundant  a  re- 
source for  tlie  colonist  as  the  wildernesses  and 
woods  of  Canada,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
we  possess  at  home  larse  tracts  of  n^lected 
land,  covered  by  a  dq>th  of  vegetable  mould 
■nflteient  to  r^er  them  avidlable  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry.  We  do  not  say  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  waste  land  of 
this  country  is  not  too  barren  to  be  cultivated 
with  profit ;  but  we  run  no  risk  in  asserting 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is,  at  this 
moment,  sufildently  fertile  to  provide  for 
the  surplus  population  of  which  we  all  hear 
so  much.-->provided  its  cultivatioa  be  underw 
taken  on  a  proper  system. 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  «*  Observa- 
tlons  on  the  Cultivation  of  Poor  Soils,"  well 
remarks,  **  that  the  practicability  of  achieving 
the  object  of  bringing  our  worst  lands  to  a  de- 
gree of  highly  productive  cultivatton,  and  with 
enduring  profit,  after  a  course  of  years  of 
perseverance,  may  be  inferred  ftom  what 
has  been  performed  in  other  countries  at  no 
great  distance  from  our  own.*  In  the  Ne- 
therlands, the  district  called  Waesland,  be- 
tween Ghent  and  Antwerp,  is  a  mere  agricul- 
tural eountiy.  It  is  better  peopled,  better 
cultivated,  and  .more  productive  than  any 
other  spot  in  Europe  of  similar  extent.  It 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  Flanders, 
a  mere  sandy  heath,  without  inhabitants, 
without  cultivation,  and  without  live-stock. 

e  Our  renders  trill  find  a  detailed  accoant  of  one  of 
the  establishmentt  hera  referred  to  at  pa|re68.  art.— 
•«^  PMper  Colooict  ia  Holtaiid."-.£'ii.  ^ 


The  change  haa  been  cfiected  by  ptnetttteg 
labour  through  noany  generations;  and  the 
results  of  that  labour  are  moat  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  fruitful  fields,  the  beautiful 
cattle,  the  healthful  and  cleanly  population, 
the  comfortable  residences,  and  all  the  other 
visible  marks  of  rural  prosperity." — P.  12. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Abb^  Mann  says,  "  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Campine  of  Brabant, 
which  is  the  northern  part  ot  that  provinee, 
consisted  originally  of  sand,  covered  with 
heath,  intersmrsed  with  lakes  and  extensive 
marshes,  and  here  and  there  with  woods  of 
fir.  Tradition  reports  It  to  have  been  once 
a  part  of  the  sea.  To  this  day,  where  cul- 
tivation  has  not  extended,  the  soil  of  itself 
produces  nothing  but  heath  and  fir ;  the  sand 
is  of  the  most  barren  and  harsh  kind,  nor 
can  it  be  rendered  fertile  but  by  continued 
manuring.  As  the  property  of  diis  ground 
may  be  acquired  for  a  mere  trifle,  many 
have  been  the  attempts  of  private  persons 
to  bring  tracts  of  it  into  cultivation ;  every 
means  have  been  tried  for  that  purpose, 
and  government  has  given  every  possible 
encouragement  to  it.  But  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  one,  however  considerable  might 
be  his  fortune,  that  has  succeeded  in  it,  and 
many  have  been  ruined  by  the  project. 
What  is  cultivated  in  the  Campine,  is  owing 
to  the  religious  houses  established  in  it, 
especially  to  the  two  great  Abbeys  of  Ton- 
gerloo  and  Everbode.  Their  unintemipted 
duration  for  five  or  six  hundred  years  past, 
and  their  indefatigable  industry,  have  con. 
qucred  those  barren  harsh  sands,  and  rendered 
many  parts  of  them  highly  productive.  The 
method  they  follow  is  simple  and  uniform  ; 
they  never  undertake  to  culdvate  more  of  this 
barren  soil  at  a  time,  than  they  have  suffident 
manure  for,  seldom  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  acres  in  a  year;  and  when  it  is  brought 
by  labour  and  manuring  into  a  state  capable 
of  producing  sufildent  for  a  fiimily  to  live  on, 
it  is  let  out  to  farmers  on  very  easy  terms, 
after  having  built  them  comfortable  habita- 
tions. By  these  means  many  extensive  tracts 
of  the  Campine  are  well  cultivated  and  covered 
with  villages,  well  built  houses  and  churdies. 
I  may  here  add,  and  that  from  the  undoubted 
testimony  of  the  historians  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  rich  provinces 
took  its  rise  from  the  sdf-same  means  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  back,  when  they 
were  in  a  manner  one  continued  forest'*-. 
CommumcaiSofis  to  Board  </  Agrieuiiurej 
vol.  i.  p.  225. 

These  are  things  which  have  been  accom- 
plished in  our  own  times  by  others,  let  us  not 
despise  their  experience.  In  respect  both  to 
soil  and  climate,  a  large  propntion  of  our 
own  neglected  districts  are  indisputably,  and 
inoompaiabiy,  more  favourable  for  impiove- 
ment  Uian  the  heaths  of  Hanow,  or  the  cold 
dajrs  of  the  north  of  Holland.  " 
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Mf.  l^niiam  CowBng,  in  eminent  dvU 
«n^neer  and  surreyor,  fbmisbed  the  Eml- 
gntion  Committee  with  the  following  gencnl 
statement  of  the  Territorial  Surftee  of  Great 
Britaio,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
It  exhibits  the  quantity  of  cultivated  lands ; 
the  extent  of  wastes  which  he  oonodves  ca. 
pable  of  being  brought  into  a  state  of  culti- 
tfetion ;  as  well  as  of  those  which  he  con- 
siders  unfit  for  the  production  of  gnin, 
vegetables,  or  grasses ;— 
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This  estimate^  fimnded  as  it  Is  in  some 
degree  upon  eonjectnral  data,  can  only  be  con- 
sidend  as  an  a(pproximation  to  the  truth ; 
but  no  man  at  sill  acquainted  with  the  piin. 
dples  of  ftitlUty  and  the  present  state  of 
British  tillage,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
a  very  laige  quantity  of  wasteland  is  scattered 
mrcr  the  different  districts  of  this  country, 
which  is  not  only  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, but  which  would  yidd  an  ample 
return  for  any  amount  of  labour  which  could, 
fat  centuries  to  come,  be  spared  from  the 
cultivation  of  our  old  land.  To  be  iully  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  no  man  need  do  ftiore  than 
ride  twenty  miles  in  any  direction  from  the 
metropolis.  Let  him  select  whatever  road 
be  may  choose  ibr  his  excursion^  and  he  will 
find  tracts  of  land,  forming  in  the  aggregate 
A  very  coDsidctable  quantity,  whleh  at  this 


moment  remain  In  the  hands' of  nature— 
which  man  has  never  made  the  slightest  efibrt 
to  reclaim.  Even  the  hebdomadal  excursions 
of  the  citixen  will  conduct  him  over  or  near 
many  such  scenes.  What  Gilpin,  livhdg 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bdls,  does  not  know 
Epping  and  Hainault  Forests,  Hounslow,  Put- 
ney, and  Black  Heaths,  Brook  Green,  Tum- 
ham  Green,  Wandsworth,  Esher,  Sydenham, 
Hays,  and  various  other  Commons  ?  Within 
a  ciide  of  twenty  miles  around  the  largest  and 
most  opulent  city  in  the  world,  we  tibus  dis- 
cover a  larae  quantity  of  land,  which  cultiva- 
tion would  render  highly  productive,  but 
which,  in  its  present  sUteof  waste,  is  of  little 
or  no  value  to  the  public.  And  this  land, 
situate  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  metropolis, 
continues  to  be  utterly  neglected.  If  not  en- 
tirely overlooked,  at  a  moment  wbcn  the 
whole  kingdom  resounds  with  the  groans  of 
those  who  argue  that  the  population  of  this 
country  has  outrun  the  means  of  suosisting 
thenou— As  the  traveller  advances  in  his  jour- 
ney from  the  metropolis,  the  wastes  become 
more  extensive,  if  not  more  numerous.  Mr. 
Cowling  considers  the  English  wastes,  which 
amount  to  about  five  millions  of  actes,  more 
▼aluable  than  those  of  Ireland;  and  these 
again  as  more  improvable  than  the  Scottish 


For  some  reasons  which  he  has  not  clearly 
explained,  this  gentleman  seems  to  imagine 
that,  althouf^  these  wastes  are  all  susceptible 
of  improvement,  still  the  enterprise  would 
inevitid>ly  entail  a  loss  upon  the  first  under^ 
taken.  He  tfaereioK  sumests  that  their  im- 
provement should  be  effected  at  the  expense 
of  the  public;  and  that  the  loss  whidi  ho 
contemplates  as  certain  should  be  balanced 
against  the  saving  in  the  poor  rates,  whidi 
the  employment  of  paupers,  for  whose  labour 
there  is  now  no  demand,  would  efiect.  Ho 
argues  thus :  '^  You  have  now  a  surfdus  of 
labourers,  whose  maintenance  imposes  upon 
the  poor  rates  a  burden  of  two  millions  per 
annum ;  if  you  employ  these  labourers  on  the 
improvement  of  your  wastes,  you  will  be 
losers  to  the  amount  of  one  million  per 
annum  by  the  undertaking ;  but  as  the  poor 
rates  will  be  lessened  two  millions  in  amount, 
the  public  will  be  a  gainer  of  one  million  by 
the  undertaking."— Upon  this  point,  we  will 
venture  to  go  beyond  Mr.  Cowling  :  we  are 
convinced  that  there  exists  within  the  limits 
of  our  home  territories  a  large  quantity  of 
waste  land— a  much  larger  quantity,  indeed, 
than  could  be  wanted  at  present — ^which 
would  be  profitable,  not  only  to  the  public,  as 
the  means  of  reducing  die  poor  rates  (an 
object  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued),  but 
also  as  a  private  speculation  to  the  under- 
taken. That  Ireland  contains  a  vast  extent 
of  bogs,  moon,  and  mountains,  which  art 
now  bairen  and  unprofitable,  is  a  fact  too 
well  known  to  require  proof ;  but  that  these 
neglected  wastes  are  capable  of  being  rendered^ 
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ata  T«j  trifling  etpenae,  hi^df  produetive, 
it  a  cixcam8tanc«  too  fveqaently  ovorlooked 
by  thfiir  propvietors.  Tke  Tsrioos  i^orto  of 
the  Gommissionan  appointed  to  inquUe  Soto 
the  condition  and  capabilitiei  of  tbete  wattea^ 
abound  with  details  on  this  point :  but  theM 
documents,  £NBn  die  fonn  in  whidi  they 
have  been  published,  are,  unibrtunatelyY 
much  less  acoessible  than  they  deserve  to  be 
mad&  Were  they  generally  knows,  Iksy 
would,  we  sre  certain,  stimulate  the  Capital- 
ists of  England  to  engage  in  an  enterprise 
which  could  not  fall  to  yield  much  bettes 
interest  for  their  money  than  any  other  spe- 
culation which  has  been  hitherto  recom- 
mended to  Iht  public. 

The  engineers  empkiyed  made  cweikty-five 
rqK>rts,  respecting  dintricts  which  they  had 
carefully  examined;  and  on  the  data  dms 
furnished  to  them,  the  commissioners  are 
enabled  to  aaseit,  *•*•  that  the  extent  of  peat  soil 
in  Ireland  exceeds  two  millions  and  a  hidf 
of  English  acres ;  that  of  these,  at  least  one 
million  and  a  half  oonaiBt  of  flat  red  bog, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  various  persons  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  might  be  conveeted 
to  the  genend  purposes  of  agriculture ;  and 
that  the  remainder,  being  upwards  of  a 
million,  and  fonaing  the  covering  of  moun- 
tains, might,  as  they  think,  be  improved  at 
a  small  expense  for  psature,  or  still  more 
beneficially  applied  to  the  purposes  of  plant- 
ing.**— Fourth  Report  on  Bog*  of  Jrekmd, 
p.  11. 

This  is  a  statement  otf  which  the  reflective 
resder  may  well  pause.  The  bogs  of  Itdaftd 
do  not,  ae  strangers  too  frequently  imagine, 
consist  of  a  doien  or  a  score  of  hafjt  morasses  9 
on-  the  contrary,  a  bog,  which  is  known  in 
that  country  under  one  denomination,  will 
generally  be  found  subdivided  into  aa  in- 
definite number  of  smaller  bogs,  each  of  them 
sunonaded  by  high  ri^^  of  dry  land.  The 
bogs^  for  instance,  which  lie  to  the  eastwsrd 
of  the  Shannon,  and  whi4h  occupy  a  con- 
aiderahle  portion  of  ^  King's  county  and 
the  county  of  Kildsre,  are  generally  known 
.  by  the  name  of  the  Bog  of  AUen. 

About  the  year  1 800,  Lord  Dillon  laid  out  a 
certain  portion  of  red  bog  on  his  estate  which 
he  g^sBtod  to  kis  labourers  for  a  term  of  yesrs 
rent-free.  This  aoted  as  a  great  stimulus  to 
their  exertions ;  they  commenced  by  builds 
ing  cabins  on  the  driest  part  of  the  bog  next 
the  land  already  in  tiUi^j^e,  and  by  cutting 
away  the  bog  as  fast  aa  their  means  would 
permit.  TlMy  have  completely  reclaimed 
ten  or  twelve  acres,  vrhich,  from  being  aa 
bad  and  spongy  sa  any  hog  in  the  country, 
now  produces  as  good  cmps  of  potatoes,  oats, 
and  hay  as  any  uplands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood^-^ TAtnJ  Report  on  Bogs  of  Irohmd^ 
P.2. 

In  1809,  thirty.three  perches  of  red  bog 
land,  about  twenty  feet  deep,  in  the  island  S 
deneagh,   were  dxaiaod   and  IsvcUed;    a 


nrinUiBg  of  gmvslwas  tfien  }M'e^mA 
the  ground  was  sown  with  cabbi^e-saed.  Im 
1810  it  produced  a  crop  of  potaloea.  Iq 
1611  it  was  laid  down  with  florin  strings* 
exactly  in  the  way  recommended  by  Br. 
Richardson  t  the  grass  ]Moduced  in  that  year, 
by  this  small  piece  of  land,  yielded  no  leaa 
than  two  torn  of  very  excellent  hay. 

About  I700»  the  late  Mr.  French,  of  Wood 
Lawn,  commenced  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful experiments  which  has  been  made  in^ 
reclaiming  Irish  b<^;  it  has  been  continued 
and  Qompletdy  flnished  by  his  son,  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Aahtown.  The  tract  ihua  re- 
daimied,  amounu  to  two  hundred  and  ninety, 
two  licres ;  it  was  of  the  naost  impracticable 
chararter,  being  '*  a  red  bog,  of  a  light,  fiiisy 
substance,  like  a  bed  of  tow,  which  would  not 
bum  in  turfs  it  produced  nothing  but  bog 
berries ;  a  part  of  it  so  very  wet,  that  the 
diain^  could  not  be  cut,  at  first,  wider  than 
four  .foot  and  two  splu  deep."*  By  address 
and  perseverance,  tlus  most  unpvomising  spot 
was  tedaimed  at  an  expense,  in  draining  and 
manuring,  which  did  not  amount  to  ten 
pounds  per  acre.  This  improvement  baa 
now  Stood  the  test  of  nearly  sevdnty  jteara : 
withiiut  any  additional  expense,  it  hsa  be- 
come so  firm  in  its  texture,  that  a  horseman 
may  ride  over  it  without  sinking  ia  the  leaat, 
or  leaving  even  a  visible  mark.  Ita  present 
&mne88,  combined  with  the  great  depth  of 
the  soil,  makes  it  the  best  land  on  the  ettate  ; 
and  \t  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  two 
pounds  per  English  acre. 

At  Renvifle,  in  Conncmsn,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  0*Fhdi«rty  has  xedaiiJDed  a 
tract  of  bog  land,  to  an  extent  of  about  one 
thousand  acres.  Hb  pfam  was  exoellent,  and 
deserves  to  be  generally  imitated,  l^e  re- 
moved the  cottagers  foem  the  old  stations 
which  they  bad  fdready  brought  into  tftlage, 
and  where  they  had  become  too  numerous, 
and  fettled  than  on  the  bog :  this  they  re- 
dainled  with  potatoea  and  fea*weed>  liying 
on  it  afterwards  a  coating  of  sand,  carried 
firom  the  sea-shore,  and  containing  no  csl- 
esreous  matter.  The  effittt  of  diis  treatment 
has  rendered  the  wfaok  highly  pioduictiv*i 

The  instances  of  Buactniul  ouitivaftkHi 
which  we  have  adduced,  em  ia«dio  aeafvs,  art 
too  well  authenticated  in  admit  of  dispute. 
They  are  notorioua  to  all  the  wodd. 

This  subject  is  by  fae  the  moat  impoitmt 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  modesn 
statesBBan.  Tke  hitenial  ecenomy  of  thia 
nation  has  airived  at  a  momemoua  criaia,  to 
which  crisis,  pscgsaUt  with  afaamting  and 
unknown  evils  if  nei^aoled,  or  mMkiHuliy 
desk  with,  and  with  tocakidahle  paUia  ad^ 
vantages,  if  ptopesly  tmated^we  OMPestly 
entreat  the  attentioB  of  the  head  of  hi* 
Majesty's  present  cabinet.  We  am  sue  that 
be  haa  osgadty  cnaagh  to  see  it ;  and  that 
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U^imtnn  i«flci«i«  innitn  to  torn  it  to 
acoonnt.  The  various  rhMigw  wUeh  have 
tUcen  place  within  tha  last  twetttf  yean,  beva 
placed  at  his  dkpoaal  a  host  of  able-bodiad 
Md  willing  laboaien,  more  numerons  thaa 
the  legions  whom  he  hudj  led  to  victory. 
I^  him  only  open  to  this  host  a  passage  to 
the  wastes  and  commons  of  the  empire  i  let 
him  only  give  them  the  space  on  wUdi  their 
toil  may  be  piodaetivdy  bestowei,  and  we 
win  boldly  promise  him  a  civil  wieath,  more 
brilliant  and  unfiidiog  than  even  the  on- 
fivalled  glory  with  which  military  triumphs 
have  endrsled  his  brow« 

We  shall  advocate  no  plan  which  can,  in 
any  respect,  injure  the  real  interests  of  any 
of  the  parties  who  are  now  entitled  to  com^* 
mon  rights.  It  is  well  known  that  the  soO 
and  minerals  which  lie  under  the  surface  of  a 
common  belong  to  the  lord,  while  the  scanty 
herbage  above  betonos  to  the  different  oceu- 
piers  of  the  enclosed  land  lying  within  the 
l*vcincts  of  the  manor.  No  arrangement 
oan  be  more  injurious,  either  to  the  parties 
lliemselves  or  to  the  public*  This  common 
property  opentes  U  an  effectual  barrier 
against  every  attempt  at  improvement.  The 
irst  step,  therefore,  towards  the  cultivation 
of  these  wastes,  must  be  tlie  separation  of 
these  interests.  To  effect  this  object,  some 
tribunal  ought  to  be  created  in  every  county  ; 
OF  sueh  a  power  might  be  vested  in  some 
local  authority  already  in  existence.  Any  of 
the  faidividuals  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  waste,  should  be  empowered  to  call 
upon  the  members  oomposfaig  this  tribunal 
to  act,  and  assign  him,  in  severalty,  a  portion 
vUeb  they  mi^t  omsider  equivalent  to  his 
interest  in  the  waste.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
prove  in  practice  an  inexpedient  plan,  that 
an  allotment  should  be  laid  out  for  the  lord, 
in  Hen  of  his  msnorial  rights,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  waste  should  be  vested  in 
Ae  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  some  other  body 
Off  trustessi  as  a  property  which,  under  proper 
restrictions,  they  might  dispose  of  to  the  best 
bidder ;  ^  proceeds  to  be  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  towards  the  parish  expenses — 
and  the  surplus,  if  any  should  remain,  to  be 
paid  over  to  die  occupiers  and  owners,  in  the 
prapoedoD  ci  ihdi  respective  interests. 

we  have  no  ambition  to  be  dsssed  among 
theorists  er  inventots.  This  ia  precisely  the 
^stsm  on  which  the  heaths  and  wastes  of 
HsBover  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought 
under  tillage  within  the  last  century.  The 
first  step  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole 
of  that  tcfliltory.  This  was  executed,  with 
great  care  and  fidelity,  by  a  body  of  able 
cDgineeni  a  map  was  &en  constructed,  upon 
the  scale  of  a  foot  and  a  half  to  a  German 
mUe  ;  it  exhibited  every  stream,  however  in- 
cansiderable;  every  species  of  soil;  the 
beatfu,  the  moveable  sands,  the  marshv  and 
boggy  districts ;  and  even  the  aspect  of  cadi 
tsact,  whethir  hiHy  or  level,  were  all  dim 


tlactlytmcedivonH.  Havlag  thus  cstefblly 
•acertalaed  the  agricultural  resouraes  of  the 
country,  the  government  resolutely  set  about 
the  task  of  rendering  them  available.  The 
pidiminary  steps,  whidi  exceeded  the  means 
of  individuals,  were  taken  at  the  expense  of 
govemmeot,  wherever  thewsstes  designed  fbr 
imnrevement  were  the  property  of  the  state; 
and  of  the  municipal  bodies,  wherever  they 
were  the  property  of  communities.  Roacfs 
were  laid  out  in  all  directions:  deep  and 
wide  trenches,  dug  across  the  turf  bogs, 
opened  a  communication  between  their  stag, 
nant  waters  and  the  rivers.  By  this  means 
alone,  their  surfkce  became  sufficiently  firm 
to  sdmit  of  tillage.  These  grand  outlines  of 
the  plan  having  been  completed  at  the  general 
expense,  the  wastes  were  divided  into  allot, 
mente  <a  various,  though  not  of  very  great 
extent,  in  order  to  meet  the  capital  axid 
energy  of  their  future  cultivators.  They 
were  then  either  let  on  long  leases,  or  sold  in 
perpetuity,  for  the  best  rent  or  price  whidr 
they  could  command ;  and  the  rent  or  pur. 
ehase-BMrney  obtained  ibr  these  allotments 
exceeded,  we  believe,  in  every  instance,  sll 
that  had  been  expended  on  the  preliminary 
measeres  of  improvement. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  system  has 
cultivation  been  pushed  over  the  wastes  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Hanover.  The  saga- 
ciouB  agriculturists  of  Flanders  confined  them- 
selves to  small  allotmente,  which  ^  not  ex. 
oeed  thehr  means.  These  admirable  culti.  ^ 
vetors  not  only  added  gradually  to  the  extent 
of  the  soil  which  they  tilled ;  every  year  the 
plough  was  made  to  go  deeper ;  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  was  thus  gradually  added  to  the 
depth  of  the  land  already  in  tillage ;  hence 
a  fertile  kam,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
deep,  is  now  seen,  where  die  fsrmer  origin, 
ally  found  a  soil  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
inches  in  depth.  *'*-  To  do  a  little  constantly, 
and  do  that  little  well,"  has  been  the  profita- 
ble maxim  of  the  Fleming :  by  acting  stea. 
dily  on  this  invaluable  principle,  that  indus- 
triotts  race  have  converted  the  most  barren 
tract  in  Europe  into  the  most  productive 
land  in  the  world. 

>^thin  the  last  hundred  yesrs,  many  hnn- 
dred  acres  have  been  brought  under  tillage 
in  this  country,  but  fimn  bong  conducted  on 
erroneous  principles,  many  of  these  under- 
takings  have  miscanied.  The  eagerness  of 
the  undertakers  have  impdled  them  to  aim  at 
too  much.  The  impatience  of  an  ignorant 
or  selfish  occupier,  eager  for  immediate  profit, 
led,  in  too  many  instances,  to  a  svstem  of 
incessant  cropping,  that  exhausted  tlie  virgin 
mould  which  nature  had  gpradually  formed^ 
The  temptation  of  five  or  six  crops,  obtained 
at  little  or  no  expense  from  a  virgin  soil, 
proved  too  strong  for  the  sdf-deni^  or  die 
discretion  of  the  cultivator.  He  scourged 
tiie  land,  until  he  succeeded  in  completely 
ezhmisting  its  powers.     Had  tiMte  people 
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acted  upon  the  satiooal  pdndples  which  ex* 
peiience  points  out;  had  they  kept  theic 
land  clean ;  adopted  an  ameliorating  system 
of  tillage,  and  made  a  green  crop  succeed  a 
ivbite  oae,  the  ''  poor  »oils"  that  have  been 
prematurdy  forced  into  tillage,  would  have 
now  exhibited  a  very  different  appearance. 
We  again  repeat,  we  advocate  no  plan  which 
can,  in  any  respect,  injure  the  real  interests 
of  any  of  the  parties  entitled  to  common 
rights.  The  waste  lands  of  this  kingdom 
should  be  treated  as  a  national  domain,  to  be 
divided  and  allotted,  as  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety for  space  and  employment  happen  to 
increase.  We  are  willing,  on  tliis  question^ 
to  consider  our  unprofitable  wast«s  as  the 
peoples*  farm — as  property  which  the  public 
nave  a  right  to  lay  bold  of,  paying  to  the 
interested  individuals  a  fiill  compensation  for 
the  common  rights  of  which  such  a  measure 
would  deprive  them.  The  community  is 
entitled  to  address  the  proprietors  of  such 
lands  in  the  following  terms  s — *•*'  Thousands 
of  your  fellow-countrymen  are  destitute  of 
employment  and  food ;  you  own  thousands 
of  acres  of  waste,  which  yield  very  little 
profit  to  you,  but  on  which  labour  might 
enable  them  to  raise  the  necessaries  of  Ufe 
which  they  require.  If  you  choose  your- 
selves to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  these 
neglected  lands,  well  and  good;  this  will 
create  an  extra  demand  for  labour,  and  afford 
to  those  persons  the  employment  of  which 
they  are  now  destitute ;  but  if  you  decline 
this  task,  which  is  become  necessary  on  public 
groimds,  the  general  good  requires  that  the 
State  should  step  in,  aud  take  from  you  this 
source  of  employment  and  wealth,  which  you 
think  proper  to  overlook,  giving  you,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  ample  compensation  for 
the  rights  and  advantages  which  you  are 
called  upon  to  relinquish."  We  reiHy  can- 
not see  how  any  rational  individual  could 
complain  of  such  a  proceeding ;  nor  can  we 
i^dmit  that  the  principle  of  private  property 
ought  to  be  pushed  beyond  this  point.  We 
cannot  admit  that  any  principle  on  which 
private  property  is  founded  entitles  the 
owners  of  commons  or  wastes  to  say,  ^'  we 
will  neither  cultivate  these  wastes  ourselves, 
Dor  will  we  allow  others,  desirous  and  able 
to  undertake  the  task,  to  take  poasessiou  of 
them  for  that  purpose." 

Such  a  plan  of  providing  employment  and 
ibod  for  our  surplus  population  is  at  least 
worth  the  experiment.  It  would  be  prudent 
to  commence  upon  a  small  scale.  Let  the 
trial  be  made  upon  one  waste ;  buy  up  the 
common  rights  and  extinguish  them ;  form 
all  the  roads  and  principal  drains  which  may 
appear  necessary;  divide  the  waste  into 
separate  allotments  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  put  them  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Thus  not  only  would  an  opening 
be  made  for  the  wealth  of  opulent  snecula- 
torsy  but  industrious  fanneis,  and  latiourers 


of  smaU  capital,  would  be  tcmptedM  Mttk 
on  these  allotments. 

This  method  of  reclaiming  out  waste  land 
would  tend  very  materially  to  regencntey 
among  the  hard-working  peasantry  of  our 
country,  that  spirit  of  hontat  independence^ 
which  the  painftil  impossibility  of  obtaining 
small  tracts  of  land  has  probably  mon  than; 
any  other  circumstance  contributed  to  de« 
stioy.  As  the  land  of  tliis  country  is  now 
occupied,  the  agricultural  peasant  cannot 
hope->by  his  own  industry,  however  unre- 
mitting—by his  own  economy,  however  rigid 
— to  better  essentially  his  condition  :  by 
these  means  he  may,  it  is  true,  keep  himself 
and  his  children  from  falling  upon  the 
parish;  but  by  no  efforts  can  he  hope  to 
escape  from  the  class  in  which  he  was  bom, 
and  to  which  both  he  and  his  offspring  are 
almost  inevitably  doomed  by  the  present  ar- 
rangements of  society.  This  is  the  real 
cause  which  has  annihilated  the  dass  of 
''  bold  peasantry "  which  once  formed  tll^ 
glory  as  well  as  security  of  these  realms. 
In  our  former,  and  what,  in  this  respect,  we 
consider  our  better  dayi,  the  meanest  and 
most  destitute  labourer  might,  by  industry 
and  frugality,  aspire  to  the  condition  of  a 
small  fanner  ;  and  perseverance  in  the  same 
path,  which  enabled  him  to  save  the  capital 
required  for  the  occupation  of  a  small  farm, 
put  it  in  his  power,  or  that  of  his  ion,  to 
remove  to  a  larger.  This  prospect,  which 
animated  the  exertions — whidi  sweetened  the 
toils,  and  softened  the  privations — of  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  former  times,  con* 
ferred  upon  the  whole  class  a  tone  of  energy 
and  manly  independence,  which,  we  grievo 
to  say,  a  dififerent  system  has  aU  but  extin* 
guished.  Deprived  of  every  hope  or  chance 
of  eluding  the  trammels  of  their  present 
condition,  it  should  excite  no  surprise  thai 
in  morals  and  industry  they  have  £sUea  be- 
low the  agricultural  peasantry  of  the  preced- 
ing centuries.  Let  it  once  more  be  held  out 
to  them,  that  industry  and  frugality  lead  to 
independence,  if  not  to  wealth,  and  we  have 
no  fears  for  the  resulL 

It  will  be  said  that,  in  order  to  give  efikt 
to  such  a  scheme,  it  is  indispcoaaUe  that 
those  who  engage  in  It  should  possew  at 
least  sufficient  capital  to  build  a  cottage  and 
support  themselves  until  the  produce  e?  their 
respective  allotments  can  become  available ; 
and  that,  from  their  thriftless  and  improvi- 
dent habits,  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  the 
euggestion  is  principally  thrown  out,  are 
utterly  destitute  of  the  means  reqtured  for 
such  a  purpose.  But  what  sort  of  logic  is 
it  to  assume,  that,  because  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country  effect  no  savings 
when  no  prospect  of  laying  out  savings  to 
advantage  offers  itself,  the  same  would  be 
the  case  under  more  encouraging  circum- 
stances ?  Hold  out  to  the  labourer  the  ex« 
pecution  of  an  allotment  of  w«He  land|  to 
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be  gfinted  to  him  oo  the  oondHlon  of  paying 
a  quit  rent  equal  to  its  present  value,  and  we 
leel  perBoaded  aucb  a  blened  hope  would 
tageDder  in  him  the  desire  and  the  remlution 
of  saving  capital  adequate  to  render  his  allot- 
taent  available.  Instead  of  squandering,  as 
too  many  do  now,  for  want  of  an  object,  their 
■orpltta  earnings,  they  would  treasure  them 
up  as  the  certain  foundation  of  future  com* 
fbrt  and  independence.  No  one  who  has 
lived  among  country  people  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  reverence  which  they  attach  to  the 
posnession  of  ^^  a  bit  of  the  land.*'  Wovds- 
worth'a  old  Cumberland  iiateiman  says  to 
his  son, 

**  I  hsve  been  toiliog  more  th^n  f^veoty  yeait^ 

And  in  the  open  san-»hine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Shoald  pui  into  •  stranger's  hand,  i  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave.** 

And  there  is  hardly  a  ditcher,  who  would  not 
fed  a  new  heart  stifring  under  his  ribs,  if  he 
were  told  that  by  toil  and  sobriety  he  might 
pass  into  MtehaePi  class  and  condition. 

The  capitalists  of  this  country,  to  whatever 
class  they  may  belong,  should  be  reminded 
that  the  cultivation  of  our  wastes  and  oom> 
mons  is  a  question  in  which  the  interests  of 
each  individual  among  them  are  directly  said 
deeply  involved.  Manorial  and  common 
rights  have  hitherto  dosed  these  wastes 
■gainst  industry.  Hence  capital,  whldi 
would  have  yielded  a  larger  profit  to  the 
owner,  if  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  a 
waste,  has  been  unnaturally  forced  into  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  By  this  means  a 
double  injury  has  been  effected;  the  waste 
has  remained  in  its  unproductive  state,  and 
the  commercial  and  manufiurturing  capital  of 
the  country,  being  unnaturally  swelled  by  an 
accession  whkh,  but  for  the  impediments  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  would  have  found  its 
way  to  the  land,  must,  in  consequence,  yield 
to  the  capitalist  a  diminished  profit.  We 
are  oonstantly  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the 
loudest  complaints  of  the  superabundance  of 
capital,  of  the  low  rate  of  interest  and  profits, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  an  ad- 
vantageons  investment  for  money.  If  the 
barriers,  which  now  effectually  prevent  the 
capitalist  flrom  undertaking  the  improvement 
of  our  wastes,  were  removed,  we  are  per- 
suaded  that  this  ground  of  complaint  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  Conveyed  from  a 
channel  in  which  it  now  overflows,  into  an- 
other  in  which  it  is  wanted,  money  would 
become  more  productive;  whilst  trade  and 
manufactures  would  be  made  to  yield  a  larger 
return  of  profit;  In  a  word,  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  no  class  of  persons  are  more 
deeply,  more  vitally  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  tillage  of  our  wastes,  than  the 
monied  and  commercial  capitalists  of  the 
empire.  By  opening  a  new  field — and  a 
most  eztoosivtf  field— ibr  speculation,  it  would 


piodmee  to  advance  in  the  interest  of  money ; 
increase  the  income  of  every  man  who  pos« 
sessed  a  pound,  which  he  might  embark  in 
such  an  enterprise,  or  lend  to  another  penon 
finr  such  a  purpose  ;  relieve  the  manufacturer 
and  trader  firom  the  injurious  competition  to 
which  an  excessive  supply  of  capital  now 
exposes  them  ;  and  raise  up,  in  the  cultiva- 
tors of  waste  lands,  a  new  race  of  customers 
for  the  commodities  which  either  of  these 
parties  mi^t  bring  to  market. 


THE  WINTER  CRUISE. 

A   TALK. 


A  GUSTO H  exists  among  the  smugglen  and 
fishermen,  in  the  towns  and  villages  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  of  engaging  with  diipowners 
residing  there  for  the  perilous  advcntores  of 
a  cruise  to  effbct  the  landing  of  oontnband 
goods  on  some  distant  shore.  Ireland  is 
chiefiy  the  course  these  expeditions  are  bound 
for;  and  many  a  smuggler's  wife,  while 
listening  to  the  dashing  of  the  rough  waves 
on  the  shore  of  her  home,  and  the  loud  winds 
blowing  harmlessly  over  the  rocMf  of  her 
dwelling,  has  breathed  a  prayer  that  the 
same  storm  may  be  landing  her  husbands 
cargo  in  safety  on  some  unguarded  beach,  or 
filling  the  sheets  of  his  good  ship  in  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  a  revenue  cutter.  These  out- 
fits are  invariably  made  on  the  approach  of 
November,  and  are  denominated  **  The 
Winter  Cruise."  The  vessels  are  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  who  have  realized  con- 
siderable sums  in  these  speculations,  and  a 
fortune  is  frequently  embarked  in  one  vessel. 
The  smuggler  looks  forward  to  the  success  of 
these  adventures  with  sanguine  hopes  and 
beating  heart;  and,  while  lamenting  over 
past  favours,  prays  for  future  good  luck, 
which,  if  but  moderate,  makes  him  comfort* 
able  for  life.  During  the  absence  of  the 
men,  their  wives  are  allowed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  vessels  a  weekly  stipend,  suf. 
ficient  for  their  maintenance;  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  disastrous  news,  the  payments  are 
discontinued.  Many  a  hard  hand  has  been 
softened  by  the  tears  mutually  shed  at  the 
departure  for  the  M' inter  Cruise  ;  and  many 
a  young  wife  has  seen  all  that  she  loved 
launched  on  the  ocean,  to  sleep  in  its  bosom 
for  ever.  A  mother,  while  bestowing  her 
best  wishes  for  a  son's  success,  and  endea- 
vouring  to  smile  away  her  apprehensions  of 
wliat  might  befal,  has  looked  upon  him  for 
the  last  time;  he  has  departed — hoping 
much,  fearing  little— never  more  to  be  seen 
or  heard  of. 

Folkstone,  the  scene  of  this  tale,  is  only 
relieved  by  the  hereditary  good-nature  of  the 
inhabitants  from  a  prevailing  melancholy, 
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which  eirerV  where  prasents  itself,  at  be. 
tesved  mothen  are  i>ointed  out  to  you,  and 
widowed  homes  marked  in  erery  street 

It  was  Ute  one  night  in  the  month  of 
dFaooary,  when  the  flower  of  the  young  men 
of  Folkstone  were  absent  on  tiie  Winter 
Cndse,  that  fbar  women  were  seated  round  a 
sea^^xMU  fire,  MBtening  to  the  heavy  rain  ^^ 
lag  in  the  street,  and  the  scolding  wind  as  it 
echoed  «nd  rwnbled  in  the  chimney  of  the 
warm  fire-pUee.  One  of  the  party^-iVoni 
her  occupying  the  low-seated  patcbwork.co. 
▼ered  chair,  and  the  j^eculiar  attention  paid 
to  her  by  an  indolent  cat,  who  stretched,  and 
purred,  and  quiyered  her  nerrous  tail,  while 
peering 'irieepily  in  her  proteotor^s  ftkc^—sp' 
peered  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  house :  she 
was  a  young  woman,  about  fiye-and-twenty, 
with  all  the  happy'  prettiness  of  a  ooantnr 
beenty^l-alheit  an  indulged  ^ef  had  thrown 
ft  pale<tinge  over  the  clear  red  that  still  shone 
in  Jmot  cheek,  as  if  struggling  fiir.  mastery 
With  «n  intruding  enemy.  Her  fieatures, 
though  aemewhat  airegular,  if  but  carelessly 
viewed,  fililed  not  to  secure  the  beholder's 
stedfast  observance,  from  the  peculiar  in* 
tereet  which  a  full  blue  eye  and  light  arched 
brow  lent  to  the  contour,  8he  was  resting 
her  ftoe  upon  her  hand,  and  looking  at  the 
led  cods  in  the  stove  befbie  her ; — the  others 
seemed  to  have  just  oondnded  a  bit  4>(  coun- 
try scandal,  or  the  success  of  the  ssle  of  • 
secreted  tub  of  Hollands,  from  the  pursing, 
np  of  their  lips,  and  the  satisliMstioQ  with 
wfaieh  each  appeared  to  lean  back  in  her 
chair. 

^^  Theee,'*  said  the  young  woman,  *'  in 
that  very  hollow  of  tha  fire,  I  can  almost 
Uney  I  see  my  James  on  the  deck  of  die 
Marp^  looking  duough  his  ^^ass  to  catdi  a 
glimpse  of  some  distant  sail.  Ah  I  now  it 
has  fallsB  in,  and  all  looks  like  a  rough  sea». 
•^Foor  fellow  !"  This  was  Sfoiken  in  that 
abstrsBted  tons  of  voice,  that  monotonous 
sound  of  meiancfaoly,  v^iere  every  word  is 
given  in  one  note,  as  if  the  speaker  had  not 
die  sj^t,  or  even  wish,  to  vary-  the  sound.  • 
.  ^That's  what  I  so  repeatedly  tell  you  of,'* 
said  a  fitt  old  woman  of  the  group ;  ^^  you 
will  have  no  other  thought ;  morning  and 
nigbt  hear  hut  the  same  cry  from  yoii.  Look 
at  ne^^is'n't  it  fifteen  years  ago  since  my 
William,  rest  his  soid,  was  shot  dead  while 
numifig  his  boat  ashore  on  Romney  Marsh  ^ 
and  am  I  any  the  worse  lor  it?  I  loVed 
him  dearly;  and  v^en  I  was  told  of  the 
bad  news,  I  did  nothing  but  ory  iVir  whole 
days ;  but  then  it  was  soon  over.~I  knew 
that  fretting  wouU'nt  set  him  on  his  legs 
again  c  so  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad  berth, 
and  thought,  if  I  should  have  another  has- 
bond,,  all  well  and  good;  if  not— wby,  I 
must  live  and  die  Widow  Major.— and  them 
was  an  eod^f  it." 

*^  Ah !    neighbour,"   repliod   the  young 
yon  kaew  the  frrte  of  your  hue* 


band^yott  #CBe  aeqnainted  i»&h  t&e'wanlM^ 
you  hsd  not  to  Ihne  in  the  cruel  aaapense  I 
endure  ;  bat  if  I  knew  <hat  be  was  dead-*- 
(and  her  voice  grew  louder,  while  the  blood 
rushed  into  her  fair  cfaedc)-^!  should  think 
of  him  as  much  as  I  do  now,  and  would 
think  and  think,  end  try  to  bring  thoughts 
every  day  heavier  on  my  heart,  all  it  suak 
into  the  gnnre." 

<'  How  fast  it  rains  !*'  ejaculated  a  shrf. 
veiled  old  women,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
eOent.  ''How  fast  it  tains ! "-..and  she 
drew  her  dhair  doser  to  the  fire.  *'  It  wag 
Just  9ucb  a  night  as  this  when  What  % 

that— the  wiml  ?  Ah  !  'tis  a  rough,  nighty 
I  suppose  it  must  be  nesr  eleven  o*clock.-~ 
Now,  I  *I1  tdl  you  a  storr  that  shall  mske 
you  cold  as  stones,  though  you  crowd  ever 
so  close  to  this  biasing  fire.  It  was  just 
such  a  night  as  this— t" 

''  Gracious  Heaven  I"  cried  Susan,  ''  I 
hear  a  fiiotfall  coming  dawn  the  street  so  liha 
that  which  I  knew  so  well-~listen  t^^-No^ 
all  is  silent.— 'Well,  Mstgery,  what  were  yoH 
going  to  tell  us  t" 

'<£h!  bless  us!"  replied  Maigery,  «« you 
tremble   terrible  bad,  surely;  what's  the 


''  Nothing-.^4)othiBg,  dame  ;.-igo  on." 

<«  Well,'*  said  the  old  woman,  ''  it  wii 
just  such  a  night  as  thia>     ■■        " 

''  Susan  W  cried  a  volee  at  the  doer,  hi 
that  tone  which  impliea  haste,  and  a  fear  of 
being  heard-^''  Susan- i  open  the  door." 

«'  Good  God,"  shrieked  Susan,  ''  that 
voice!"-- end  all  the  women  rose  at  one 
moment,  and  .  stood  staring*  at  the  door^ 
which  Igasan  was  unlocking.  ''The  key 
won't  torn  the  loek-^^tis  rusty;— who  *» 
there?"  she  breathlessly  etchimed,  as  iii 
the  agony  of  suspense  she  tried  to  tuni 
the  k^,  while  the  big  drops  stood  quivering 
on  her  biow.  She  trembled  from  head  to 
fiwt — her  comnanioBS  stood  like  statues — tfatf 
lock  flew  baMc,  the  door  opened~tiotfaiD|f 
was  seen  but  the  black  night,  and  the  laigf 
drops  of  rain  which  sparkl^  in  the  beams  of 
the  candle  on  the  table.-^"  Thei«  is  no  one,** 
said  she,  panting  for  breath;  *' but  as  I* 
stMid  here  a  living  woman»  'twas  his  voice. 
James  1  James  1"  she  cried,  and  put  outfield 
head  to  listen.  She  heard  quick,  hea^y 
ibotsteps  hastily  advancing  at  Che  eud  'ot  thv 
streets  presently  a  party  of  six  or  severf 
blookade-men  rushed  by  the  doot,  daihiA|; 
Ae  wet  from  the  pavement  In  Susan's  fine: 
They  passed  with  no  other  sound  than  AaC 
made  by  their  fifiet^  and  were  quiloUy  out  of 
hearing. 

"  I  wish  I  may  die,"  said  old  Margery, 
"  but  the  b1odcade«men  are  chasing  aofme 
poor  fidlow <w4io  has  been  obl%ed  to  Smp  hi* 
tubs ;  for  I  saw  the  bkde  of  a  eutlass  ^Tash 
in  my  eyes,  though  I  oouMn't  see  the  hantf 
thathddit" 

^  My  bomiet  t  my  bomiet  V^  orfedfllMRiiiT 
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"  there  faM  more  befaUen  this  night  thnn 
■ay  here  can  teU,  »Twaii  his  voice— stay  in 
the  house  UU I  oome  b»ek— 'twas  his  voice  !'* 

Mid  she  ran  out  thtough  the  still  driving 
rain,  in  the  directioD  of  the  f»arty  that  had 
just  passed.  They  took  the  stieet  that  led 
tA  the  cUA ;  not  a  light  was  to  be  seen-^ 
lamps  in  a  smnggUng  town  being  considered 
averyob^oxioasacoommodation  t  and,  thou^ 
theK  may  be  a  rate  for  watdiing,  the  in- 
habitanu  take  especial  care  there  shaQ  be 
none  lor  lighting,  inasmuch  as  a  lamplighter 
never  yet  breathed  the  air  of  Folkstone. 
Susan  reached  the  difis  s  the  wind  blew  fresh 
and  strong  off  the  sea,  and  the  rain  appeared 
abatii^;.  She  thought  she  saw  iguivg  de- 
scend the  heights ;  and  quickening  her  pace, 
stood  on  the  edge,  straining  her  sight  to  dis. 
ti«guish  the  objecto  flitting  to  and  fro  on  the 
beach.  She  heard  a  faint  '« hallo  !**— the 
sound  thrilled  through  every  nerve—  it  was 
the  Toice  she  h^  heard  at  the  door.  She  re- 
turned the  salute ;  but  the  bulieting  of  the 
wind  choked  her  timid  cry.  The  hallo  was 
repeated  ;  Susan  listened  wjth  her  very  eyes. 
Her  distended  fingers  seemed  grasping  to 
catch  at  sound.  A  eound  did  rise  above  the 
roar  of  the  breakers  and  the  rushing  of  the 
wind  :  it  was  the  report  of  a  voUey  of  car- 
bines .$red, on  the  beach.  Su«an  screamed, 
and  sunk  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  over<- 
peweved  with  terror  and  anxiety.  Quickly 
there  was  seen  a  flashing  of  lights  tJioog  the 
coast,  and  men  running  from  the  Martello*. 
towers  to  the  beach  in  disorder.  Then  was 
heard  the  curas  for  curse,  the  dashing  of  cnu 
laasca  and  disehaige  of  arms,  and  the  hoarse 
■boat  of  some  of  the  smugglers,  who  had 
aucceeded  in  putting  thefar  boat  off  from  the 
ahore  with  part  of  her  cargo,  which  it  ap- 
peared they  had  been  attempting  to  work 

Susan  well  understood  the  import  of  these 
dreadful  sounds,  and  recovering  from  her 
fright,  »was  striving  to  ascertain  from  her 
•ta&on  the  position  of  ^e  parties,  when  a 
hard  breatfaiiig  of  some  one,  apparently  ex- 
hausted, arrested  her  attention.  It  seemed 
to  issue  fnNXL  beneath,  and,  looking  over  the 
•ttiatmlt  of  the  diff,  she  perceived  we  shadow 
of  a  sun  cautiously  ascending.  He  had 
almost  accomplislied  bis  task,  and  was  grasp* 
ing  a  jutting  fragment  of  stone,  to  eoaMe 
hjoi  to  rest  a  moment  from  the  fatigue  of  his 
attempt  Susan  heard  him  panting  £>r  breathy 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  whether  he 
wore  the  jacket  or  the  amook-frock  (the  latter 
being  the  usual  working  attire  of  the,  smug* 
glffa),  heard  him  si^  heavily.  She  thought 
it  was  a  frmn  she  knew  :  she  bent  over  the 
edgo,  and  hddher  breath  in  the  very  agony 
of  hope  and  fearr  The  figura  stood  with .  his 
hack  to  the  diff,  and,  looking  down  on  the 
beach,  ejaculated,  «•  Oh,  Ood  !'*  It  was  in 
one  bf  those  moans  which  betray  the  most 
acute  suffering  of  mind,  which  thriU  thiou^ 
tbe  heanr,  and  cmne  that  kindred  o«er|low. 

Vol.  I.  2  R 


ing  of  the  heart's  tears  which  makes  the 
sorrow  of  the  afiiicted  moYe  than  our  own. 
Susan  heard  the  sound,  and  breathlessly  an- 
swered—" Who  is  it  ?"  The  figure  sprang 
upwards  at  the  response,  and  exchimed — 

*'  Susan !" 

^^  James  I  James!**  die  cried.  Hecanght 
a  large  tuft  of  grass  to  assist  him  in  darting 
into  her  expanded  arms,  when  the  weed  broke 
by  the  roots  horn  ikt  light  sand  in  which  it 
had  gmwn  ;~a  faint  cry,  and  the  frdl  of  a 
body,  with  the  rattling  of  earth  and  stones, 
down  the  steep,  were  the  sounds  that  stiliek 
terror,  and  madness,  and  dismay  throngh  the 
brdh  of  poor  Susan. 

She  attempted  to  call  for  aaslatance,  but 
her  voiee  ob^ed  not  the  efibrt,  and,  in  die 
delirium  of  the  moment,  she  sprang  down 
the  cliff:  but,  fortunatdy,  alighting  on  a 
im»|ection,  and  at  the  same  thne  instinctivdy 
catching  the  long  weeds,  was  sated  tkwa.  the 
danger  her  perilous  situation  had  threatened! 
hot  sttU  she  continued  her  desceftit,  stepping 
from  tuft  to  stone,  reckless  whether  ihe  found 
a  footing,  or  was  ptedpitatcd  to  the  base  % 
which  the  darkness  concealing,  all  bdow 
looked  like  a  black  abyss.  Susan  alighted  in 
safety  on  the  beach :  an  indistinct  form  lying 
<m  the  shingle  met  her  view. 

«'  James !  James  !**  she  cried, '« mak  ! 
let  me  hear  your  voice — for  mercy's  sake  teD 
me,  are  you  hurt  ?*' 

No  answer  was  vetumed ;  she  graa|»ed  his 
hand,  and  fdt  his  brow ;  but,  on  ttie  mstant, 
started  from  the  form  In  horror — ^the  hand 
was  stiff,  and  the  brow  was  deadly  co^ ;  and 
then,  as  if  all  her  powers  of  utterance  had 
become  suddenly  roi^rganised,  she  broke 
forth  into  such  a  cry  of  anguish,  that  it 
pierced  throu^  the  nolaea  of  the  night  like 
the  scream  of  awoundsd  eagle.  A  pistols 
shot  was  heard ;  the  bdi  whiszed  past  the 
ear  of  Susan,  and  harmlessly  buried  itsdf  in 
the  sand  of  the  cliff.  A  parly  of  the  blockade 
rushed  toward  the  spot,  and,  by  the  light  of 
a  torch,  discovered  the  poor  girl  stretched  on 
the  body  of  a  smuggler*  They  raised  her  in 
their  aims— she  was  quite  sensdess;  and 
holding  the  light  in  the  face  of  the  man^ 
they  saw  that  he  was  dead. 

"  She*s  a  pretty  young  creature  1'*  said 
one  of  the  men ;  *^  it*8  a  pity  she  couldn't  let 
her  sweetheart  eome  to  the  b^idi  alone,  for  she 
seems  ahnost  as  far  gone  as  heis( — what 
shaU  we  do  with  her,  Shr  ?'* 

This  was  addressed  to  a  young  man  of  the 
group,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  midshipman, 
and  whose  flushed  and  diaovdend  oounte* 
nance  proved  that  ha  had  taken  a  oondder. 
able  diare  in  the  late  desperate  encounter. 

"  Take  her  to  the  towen,  Thomas,"  said 
he ;  '^  she  may  asdst  with  her  evidence  the 
investigation  of  this  affiur.  The  body  of  the 
man  must  also  be  carried  to  our  stetion,  for  I 
dare  say  we  shall  grapple  some  of  the  rascals 
befoce  die  night's  won  Is  over.    Our  lieu- 
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tenant  h«s  ordered  the  boat  to  be  purtned 
that  pat  off  iD  the  scuffle;  and,  as  some  of 
the  cargo  is  now  lying  about  the  rocks  here, 
we  mu8t  look  out  for  another  sqiialL'* 

Ooe  o{  the  sailors  sustained  the  still  sense- 
less Susan  in  his  arms,  while  the  corpse  fol- 
lowed borne  by  four  others  on  their  carbines. 

^*  This  fun  was  not  expected,  Infant  Joe," 
said  one  of  the  men  to  the  gigantic  figure 
who  carried  Susan  in  one  of  his  aims,  with 
as  much  ease  as  he  would  have  conYeyed  a 
child,  and  who,  in  mockery  of  his  immense 
bulk,  bad  been  so  nicknamed. 

'^  No,"  was  the  huxmic  reply. 

''  1  think,"  continued  the  other,  ««  Hwas 
your  pistol  settled  that  poor  fellow,  for  he  lay 
in  the  Tery  point  of  the  woman's  scresim  when 
you  fired.*' 

'«  Yes,"  said  Joe  with  a  grin,  ««  mayhap 
it  was ;  and  I  wish  each  of  my  buUets  could 
search  twenty  of  *em  at  once  as  surely  and  aa 
quickly." 

''  Halt !"  cried  the  officer  who  was  con- 
ducting  the  party  i  ^«  if  I  mistake  not  I  per- 
ceive  a  body  of  men,  creeping  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Oiu  with 
vour  torches,  or  we  may  be  fair  marks  for  a 
buUet." 

The  men  instantly  obeyed,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  discovered  their  progress  was 
interrupted  by  a  gang  of  armed  smuggiera, 
who  instantly  commenced  a  practical  argu- 
ment for  the  right  of  way  by  fbriously  at- 
tacking the  blockade.  At  the  first  fire,  the 
pcmdenms  bulk  bearing  the  light  form  of  Sa* 
san  reeled  and  fell  with  its  oUTthen  on  the 
earth;  and  a  smuggler  was  seen  to  rush 
wildly  through  the  chaos  of  contending  be- 
ings, hewing  his  passage  with  a  short  broad 
cutlass,  and  apparently  having  but  one  object 
In  view.  A  retreat  of  the  smugglers,  and  the 
consconent  advance  of  their  antagonists, 
brought  him  to  the  spot  where  Susan,  still 
aensdess,  lay  wound  in  the  ainewy  arm  of  the 
proatrate  man-of-war's  man.  He  endea- 
voured to  disengage  her  from  hia  grasp  ;  and, 
on  pladng  his  hand  on  her  neck,  he  fdt  that 
his  fingers  were  "straying  in  warm  and  still 
oozing  blood.  He  tremUed,  and  gasped  for 
breath :— 'there  were  two  beings  senseless  be- 
fore him-*one  must  be  seriously  wounded, 
perhaps  dying  or  dead.  He  dragged  Susao 
from  her  thrdl :  the  action  was  Mlowed  by 
a  groan  from  the  man,  who  faintly  rose  upon 
lus  knees,  and  made  a  grasp  towatda  the  fe- 
male with  one  hand,  and  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  bdt  with  the  other,  discharged  it  at 
random,  and  again  fell  exhauated.  The  re- 
port was  heard  by  some  of  the  stUl  contending 
party,  and  fiorms  were  seen  hastening  to  the 
spot ;  but  the  smuggler  had  safely  ascended 
the  cliff  with  Susan,  and  sittiDg  on  the  sum- 
mit, wiped  the  dropa  of  agony  and  toil  from 
his  brow,  and  placed  his  trembling  hand 
upon  her  heart  At  the  first  he  could  dis«^ 
9fwt  no  pulsation ;  he  pressed  his  hand  finncr 


against  her  side,  and  with  a  cry  df  joy  spranf^ 
upon  his  feet— he  felt  the  principle  of  llfo 
beat  against  his  palm.  He  again  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and,  with  the  speed  of  a  hound, 
ran  across  die  fidds  leading  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs,  darted  through  the  church-yard 
there,  till  his  quick  step  was  heard  on  the 
stones  of  the  paved  street  The  iuhabltanta 
were  at  their  doors  and  windows,  anxious  to 
catch  the  slightest  word  that  might  give  them 
some  intelligence  of  the  conflict ;  for  the  re. 
ports  of  the  fire-arms  had  been  heard  in  the 
town,  and  aO  there  was  anxiety  and  agitation : 
but  the  quick  questions  were  unanswered^the 
salutes  wero  unnoticed — the  form  that  rushed 
by  them  was  heard  to  gasp  hardly  for  breath, 
and  they  were  satisfied  that  somethhig  despe- 
rate had  uken  place.  The  smuggler  gained 
the  street  Susan  had  set  out  from ;  the  wo- 
men, and  others  who  had  joined  them,  were 
gathered  round  the  door  of  the  house,  waitinr 
with  breathless  impatience  her  return,  and 
various  were  the  conjectures  of  the  night^ 
events ;  when  a  voice,  whose  tones  all  knew, 
was  heard  to  exclaim — *•*•  Stand  o*  one  side 
tliere ;  a  chair !  a  chair  I "  They  made  way  for 
him  in  an  instant ;  he  darted  htto  the  house, 
placed  Susan  in  the  arm-diatr,  and  dropped  on 
the  fioor,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  Ma  aim. 

^'  James  !"  the  women  cried,  ^  are  yfm 
hurt?" 

They  received  no  reply ;  but  bis  convul- 
sive panting  aluraed  diem :  they  raised  hina 
f^m  the  ground,  while  one  of  the  women 
lighted  a  candle.  At  that  moment  a  scream 
of  dismay  escaped  fW>m  all :  those  who  bad 
stood  listening  at  the  door  rushed  in,  and 
were  horror-struck  on  bdiolding  poor  Susan 
lying  apparently  lifdesa  in  the  duur,  her 
face  and  ntek  dabbled  with  blood ;  but  the 
breathed,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
Restoratives  were  applied  to  both,  the  blood 
was  deansed  from  Susan,  and,  to  the  joy  of 
all,  not  a  wound  could  be  perodved.  «  James 
had  now  suiBdently  recovered  to  stand  and 
bathe  her  temples :  he  kissed  her  cold,  qui- 
vering lips — she  slowly  opened  her  e>'es— the 
first  object  they  rested  upon  was  her  hus- 
band 1  She  started  from  the  chair,  and  gazed 
at  him  with  a  mingled  expresdon  of  terror 
and  deUght.  James,  seeing  the  effect  his 
appearance  produced,  pressed  her  in  his  arms, 
where  she  lay  laughing  and  crying,  and  dasp- 
ing  him  round  tlw  neck<«  till  the  shock  had 
subsided,  when  she  sat  like  a  quiet  child  on 
his  knee,  reposing  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der. None  had  as  yet  ventured  to  ask  |i 
question,  but  all  impadendy  waited  till  Susan 
snould  break  the  silence  that  had  now  M* 
lowed  the  confusfon  of  cries,  tean,  and- won- 
der. But  ahe  semed  to  have  no  other  wish 
on  earth—^afae  was  in  her  husband*s  arma^ 
bcoeath  their  own  roof— and  that  waa  ques- 
tion, and  answer,  and  every  thing  to  her.— 
James  appeared  restless,  and  attempted  H 
Hw|  bat  the  moUoik  was  lUlowad  by  th# 
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dose  wJUdlag  of  Susaa's  armt  round  his  neck. 
Then^  as  if  suddenly  resolved,  and  chiding 
himself  for  some  ne^ect,  he  started  ftom  his 
seat. 

**  Susan,**  said  he,  **  yon  are  better  now  ; 
keep  yourself  still  till  1  return— I  shall  be 
but  a  few  minutes.** 

**  No,  no,'*  cried  Susan,  grasping  his  arm 
with  both  her  hands-**'  not  again-^go  not 
again.  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  pre- 
sently; don*t  leave  me  now,  James.*' 

*'  Vou  mus*n*t  penuade  me  to  stay,"  re- 
plied he;  '*  I  left  the  erew  fighting  with  the 
blockade  when  I  saw  you  in  that  fellow*s 
arms ;  but  I  must  go  back  again,  for  life  and 
death  are  in  this  night's  business.  One  of  us 
has  been  shot,  poor  Peter  CuUen  drowned— 
he  would  drink  in  spite  of  our  orders,  and  fell 
overboard.  I  tried  to  save  him;  but  I*m 
afraid  he  lies  dead  under  the  diif,  just  where 
I  first  saw  you,  Susan,  when  I  lost  my  foot- 
ing. But  1  must  go  back,  and  see  the  end 
of  it-^now  don't  gripe  me  so  haid,  Susan 
—.1  must  go.  I  dare  say  all's  lost — ^but  I 
must  go.*' 

.  He  struggled  to  release  himself  from  Su- 
san,  when  a  smuggler  rushed  into  the  house, 
pale  and  exhausted ;  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and,  throwing  a  brace  of  pistols  on  the 
ground,  exclaimed—' 

''  The  boat's  taken— the  tubs  we  had 
worked  to  the  foot  of  the  difik  are  seized  too : 
we  fought  hard  for  it,  but  it  was  of  no  use;'* 
—and  then  he  breathed  a  bitter  curse  in  that 
low,  withering  tone,  which  seems  to  recoil 
upon  the  head  of  the  curser,  and  clings  only 
to  him  that  utters  it. 

''  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  James, 
calmly  seating  himself;  **  it's  no  use  repin- 
ing now — ^words  and  sighs  won't  better  it ; 
though  it  is  somewhat  hard,  after  cruising 
about  for  three  months,  to  lose  our  cargo  at 
sea,  and  when  we  thought  ourselves  lucky 
that  we  escaped  Cork  jsH,  and  got  back  to 
Holland  with  an  empty  hold,  and  tried  to  do 
a  little  business  at  home,  to  make  such  a 
finish  to  all  as  we  have  done  to-night  Poor 
Peter's  drowned  too,  Tom— <l'ye  know 
that?" 

'«  Ah!"  said  the  other,  **  I  thought  it  was 
all  over  with  him  when  I  saw  him  go ; — but 
bow  did  you  manage  with  him  ?" 

^«  Now  it's  aU  over,"  said  James,  ''I'U 
tell  3roo  the  wltole  affair.  When  I  plunged 
in  after  him,  I  popped  a  Mb  under  my  arm, 
thinking  we  were  opposite  a  point  where 
there  was  no  watch ;  for,  thinks  I,  if  I  can 
work  a  tub  and  save  a  man's  life  at  the  same 
time,  I  shall  do  a  clever  thing :  but  I  was 
some  seconds  before  I  could  tind  Peter,  it 
being  so  pitch  dark.  At  last  I  saw  some- 
thing bob  up  to  the  top  of  the  water,  dose  to 
me.  .it  was  him,  sure  enou^;  I  made  a 
graro,  and  cau^t  him  by  the  hair — kept  his 
ncad  above  the  surface,  and  got  ashore  with 
lAi9*     At   that  moment,  a  blockade-man 


'^ied  me,  and  fired  a  pistol :  I  heard  some  of 
them  coming  towards  me,  so  I  dragged  Peter 
under  the  cliflT,  and  made  for  the  town ;  but 
the  men-o*-war*s-men  followed  me  up  so 
closely,  thai  I  was  obliged  to  drop  my  tub, 
and  crowd  aU  sail.  I  got  near  home,  and 
thought  I  could  manage  to  drop  in  without 
being  seen ;  but  they  had  so  gained  upon -me 
that  X  Was  obliged  to  run  again  right  through 
the  town,  where  I  dodged  them,  till  I  found 
myself  back  again  at  Uie  place  where  I  had 
left  Peter.  I  fdt  him,  but  he  was  stiff  and 
dead,  poor  feUow.  I  then  thought  I  'd  try  if 
I  could  hail  you ;  but  the  only  answer  I  got 
was  a  report  of  fire-arms  on  the  beach :  then 
I  knew  that  yon  must  be  working  the  boat 
slap  in  the  teeth  of  the  blockades  I  listened 
a  minute  or  two,  and  all  was  silent;  so,  . 
thinks  I,  they  have  dther  put  out  to  sea 
again,  or  have  succeeded  in  working  the 
cargo." 

**  Yea,"  interrupted  Tom,  «  we  had 
worked  part  of  it,  and  had  hid  die  tubs  under 
the  diff,  when  we  were  discovered  and  at- 
tacked ;  and  three  or  four  suddenly  put  off 
the  boat,  while  we  who  were  left  had  to  fig^t 
it  out,  and  get  away  as  we  could." 

'*  Well,**  continued  James,  *'  I  thought 
I  'd  mount  the  diff  and  look  out,  and  had 

got  near  the  top^but  what  with  wondering 
ow  you  bad  managed,  and  thinking  about 
poor  Peter  and  our  unlucky  cruise,  I  fdt 
very  melancholy,  and  was  pulling.up  to  take 
fredi  wind,  when  what  should  I  hear  but  my 
Susan's  voice !  That  so  astonished  me,  that 
I  lost  my  footiog,  and  was  capdzed  plnmp 
down  again  on  me  ahingile.  There  was  no 
bones  broke,  however ;  and  I  was  just  about 
to  hail  Susan  on  the  diff,  when  I  thought  I 
saw  some  of  the  blockade  coming ;  and,  says 
I  to  myself,  ^  you  mus'n't  see  met  my  mas- 
ters!'—so  I  crept  dose  under  the  diff,  and 
passed  them  safe  enough.  Then,  thinks  I, 
^  I  may  as  well  find  out  where  the  lads  are ;' 
and  thinking  Susan  would  be  up  to  the  rig, 
and  wait  where  she  was,  or  go  home  again,  I 
contrived  to  run  along  the  bottom  of  the  diff, 
till  I  found  mysdf  tumbling  among  a  lot  of 
tubs.  '  Oho  !*  thinks  I,  '  all's  right  yet ;' 
and,  while  looking  about,  I  perodved  all  of 
you  creeping  down  the  difik.  Yon  recog- 
nized me,  if  you  recollect ;  and  we  were  just 
preparing  to  dear  the  tubs  snugly  away, 
when  the  enemy's  lanterns  issued  from  a  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  cUff.  Douse  they  went  in 
one  moment,  and,  in  the  other,-  there  we  were 
with  tlie  blockade,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm ; 
but,  when  I  first  saw  the  light  from  thdr 
torches,  what  should  I  see  but  my  Susan 
stowed  in  the  arms  of  Infant  Joe.  In  the 
surprise,  I  opened  a  fire  upon  him,  but  took 
a  good  aim  notwithstanding ;  I  saw  him  fall, 
and,  laying  about  me  right  manfully,  I  seized 
upon  my  Uttle  brig,  carried  her  away  fhmi 
the  grappling-irons  of  the  huge  pirate,  and 
towed  her  right  into  harbour— and  here  die 
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is  safe  and  sound— there  *8  some  ootnibrt  la 
that,  ar*n*t  th<^re,  my  giil  ?".^-iBd  a  hearty 
kiss,  with  amttimured  t^leasiog,  escaped  from 
the  lips  of  the  rough  young  smuggler,  as  he 
again  pressed  the  now  happy  Susan  in  his 


Two  of  his  companions  now  entered  the 
house :  they  were  cordially  received  by  their 
acquaintances  and  neighbours  assen^bled: 
but  the  hanging  of  their  heads,  the  ill-stifled 
sighs,  and  the  Unguid  manner  of  taking  the 
hands  outstretched  to  welcome  them,  proved 
how  severely  their  bold  hefvts  fdt  their 
chilling  disappointments  and  unrewarded  toil. 
A  dead  silence  followed  their  entrance :  for 
what  could  be  said  ?  The  journal  of  their 
cruise  and  misfortunes  was  recorded  in  every 
line  of  their  brows.  It  was  a  sad  meeting ; 
and  sadness  and  silence  love  to  be  together. 
At  length  one  of  them,  looking  at  Jamesi, 
said — 

^^We  heard  that  you  had  brought  down 
Infant  Joe  ;  but,  just  as  we  came  into  the 
town,  we  were  told  that  he  was  only  wounded, 
and  had  been  carried  to  the  tower,  with  a 
pistol-bullet  in  his  right  shoulder.*' 

*•*•  In  his  right  shoulder,  eh  ?**  said  James, 
as  he  gave  a  loud  whistle,  and  looked  at 
Susan  ;  ^'  it  was  dose  chance  for  you,  my 
girl.  Well,  I  've  no  wish  for  his  death ;  but 
if  we  ever  should  meet  again,  I  am  just  as 
likely  to  snap  my  trigger,  and  perhaps  with 
better  success.— But,  Susan,  my  lass,  I*ve 
been  waiting  all  along  to  know  how  you 
came  on  the  cliff  at  such  a  time ;  and  I  'm 
somewhat  jealous,  too,  at  that  same  Infant 
Joe,  and  the  manner  he  was  convoying  you 
so  snugly.** 

Susan  smiled,  and  related  her  share  in  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  concluded  by  entreau 
ing  James  to  relinquish  his  desperate  and 
unprofitable  parsuit-^to  forego  aU  thoughts 
of  again  embarking  in  a  Winter  Cruise— and, 
when  the  employment  of  the  coast  failed  to 
procure  them  a  quiet  subsistence,  to  remove 
to  some  happier  land,  where  indnatiy  may 
reap  iu  reward,  and  the  strong  arm  and 
sweiuing  brow  know  their  houn  of  comfort 
and  repose. — Monthly  Mag, 


SONNET. 


TaR  nnwenried  moments  slowly  steal  awar— 
1  tlicnglitltfis   chide   their    pace— though  each 


My  fading  youth  i— and  ttprnly  teems  to  say. 
Vain  moftu  !    Mark  bow  transient  are  thy  joys! 
Boon— alt  too  aeon,  will  rone  the  onvelcome  day. 
When   chilling  age  ahall  calm  thy   throbbing 

heart! 
When  thoae  datk  locks  »hall  wave  with  mournful 

frmy* 

And  Ihars  and  trtasnred  hope*  sHke  depart ; 
Than  mourn  not;  though  on  eaith  no  chaim  ia 

found 
To  speed  or  check  the  feathered  feet  of  Time ! 
Raiartion  cmi  o*erf«ok  this  mortal  boiAd, 
And  maae  on  blisa  mors  lasting  and  sablime  ;— 
Ivhen  life's  eventful  dmm  baa  fled  away, 
And  night  and  shadestsreloat  in  clondleM  day! 
Winter  $  Wreom. 


LETTERS  OF  l^R.  PARR.* 


The  Ibllowing  is  Dr.  Parr's  defence  of  the 
Sociniana  against  an  assertion  oP  Dr.  Mageo, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  they  are  lol 
Christians,  and  ia  contained  in  a  letter  to  that 
prelate. 

"  Cambridge^ 
"  My  Lord,  June  9M,  1823. 

'^  I  have  three  times  read  the  masterly  docu- 
ment which  your  Grace,  put  into  my  haoda ; 
and  I  assure  you,  my  liord  Primate,  that  the 
statement  ana  the  reasoning  produttd  in  my ' 
mind  entire  conviction.  Sorry  I  am  that  in 
this  year  Parliament  will  be  deprived  of  the 
innumenble  and  inestimable  advantages  which 
the  Church  of  Ireland  would  have. derived 
from  your  full  knowledge,  splendid  eloquence, 
and  acute  remarks.  In  the  way  of  verbal 
criticism  I  should  say,  that  once  you  have 
not  been  quite  correct  in  a  passage  where  the 
word  '^  calculated**  occurs.  I  suppose  ^'  ap- 
plotment**  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  '*  allot- 
ment,*'  but  it  may  be  a  technical  term,  I  do 
not  understand  the  allusion  in  ^'  Pastorini  ;** 
it  may  be  familiar  to  your  Grace  and  your 
countrymen,  but  on  this  side  of  the  water  we 
stand  in  need  of  explanation.  I  take  it  tax 
granted,  my  lord*  that  you  have  laid  your 
paper  before  Lord  Liverpool,  ^le  two  Arch- 
bishops of  England,  and  some  other  prelates. 
The  bill,  in  Its  present  form,  cannot  pass.  I 
am  a  strenuous  advocate  for  many  and  strong 
regulations  about  your  tithes.  I  some  time 
hesitated  upon  the  word  ''commutation,'* 
and,  with  some  degree  of  dovbt,  I  prefer  the 
word  ''composition."  I  am  sure  that  the 
whole  body  of  English  Clergy  ought  to  be  in 
arms  against  the  bill,  which  you  have  so 
justly  and  so  powerfully  reprobated ;  and  I 
could  wish  that  your  admirable  atatement 
was  dispersed  in  every  diocese.  There  ia  a 
tardiness,  and  there  is  an  bbscuritiy  in  the 
measures  of  the  ministry,  by  which  I  am 
rather  alarmed;  but  my  hope  is,  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  for  augmenting,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Clergy,  will  be  adopted  by  the  legis- 
latuK. 

"  Again  and  again,  I  thank  your  Grace 
for  the  Charges,  one  of  which  I  bought,  and 
the  other  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  tsom 
you.  They  abound  with  good  sense,  and 
they  are  written  in  very  good  English;  they 
are  perspicuous,  and  they  are  animated ;  and 
I  wish  that  they  were  now  before  me. 
Writing  from  memory  only,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest,  that  we  have  no  tnu^  word  aa 
'*  nnostensive,"  and  you  will  smUe  when  I 
add,  that  in  one  instance  your  Grace  haa 
fallen  into  the  mist^e  which  ia  very  conomon 

e  The  Works  of  .Sannel  Parr,  LL  D .  vilh  Me- 
moirs of  bla  Life  and  Wrtriqgs,  and.a  Selection  from 
hia  Cotreapondence,  by  John  Johnaon,  M.  D.  ISM. 
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btih  whb  Iririuncn  mi  BcoidHBOi,  when 
they  eonfound  the  words  ^*  would"  and 
*«  could,"  and  «'wiU**  and  «'ahalL**  Bat 
these  are  mere  tri^.  I  should  rejoiee  to  see 
b«tli  the  CBaifcs,  my  lord,  in  the4iands  of 
oar  EvRlish  Clergy ;  and  you  will  allow  roe 
to  say  that  I  was  particulviy  pleased  to  i^d 
that  you  particularly  and  earnestly  required 
a  strict  oonlbnnity  to  the  rubric  of  the 
Church.  If  I  was  on  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
I  should  give  the  same  advice ;  and  yet,  my 
lovd,  I  tell  you  ftmnkly,  that  the  practice 
whidi  I  ihonld  recommend  to  others  i«  not 
observed  by  myself. 

^^And  B0W4  my  lord,  we  are  oomo  to  a 
pomt,  upon  which  unreservedly  I  shall  state 
to  you  my  disapprobation  of  some  passages  hi 
your  Charges.  It  pained  me  exceedinoly  to 
find  that  your  Grace  adopted  the  invidious, 
and  I  must  say  fidrlyt  the  nnchazitable 
language  of  those  persons,  who  maintain  that 
Socinians  are  not  Christians.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  DubUn  ought  not  to  bo  found 
tunong  those  who  hold  such  language.  Yet 
**hmbeni  audern  queis  plmetai  hSfx'*  and 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  patting  your 
Gnoe  into  company  with  two  writers,  whose 
names  may  not  be  known  to  you.  Reland, 
thecelebnited  Orientalist,  had  a  son  named 
Adrian,  wiioee  latin  poems  were  pub^hed  by 
Abnham  Parrenot,  at  Utrecht,  I74&  In 
the  first  book  of  his  Elegiac  verses  there  is  a 
small  poem  addressed  to  Melchior  Leydek- 
ker,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Utrecht. 
Reland  enumerates  various  Sectaries,  and  is 
sealously  orthodox.  He  has  adopted  the 
intemperate,  invidkms,  and  slanderous  lan- 
guage, whidi  for  too  many  of  my  eodesiasti- 
cal  brelluien  employ  against  the  Socinians. 
Of  their  learning  or  want  of  learning,  he  says 
nothing.  But  in  speaking  of  their  heretical 
tdiets,  he,  like  some  other  writers,  excludes 
Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  from  all  right  to  be 
oonaidered  as  Christians. 

*U  will  phwe  his  words  befon  the  loaned 
Archbishop  «of  Du  blin. 

** '  Dog^nata,  sincenu  (bodierni  0  de^eeos  cvi  1 } 

Tempori*  antiqui  d<Mru«r«  viaii 
Ncc  derant  alii,  qui  niuitis  grata,  Britanni, 

la  owdium  revocaut  dogmata  vestra  diem, 

At  inaaB  gens  placitis  iitfautti  addicts  Bocini^ 

^'  I  can  smile  at  the  punning  aUnsion  to 
the  name  of  FauUut  Socinus — but  undis- 
gnisedly  and  indignantly  I  shall  ever  bear 
teatunouy  against  the  unduariiable  sjitri/, 
which  exdodes  the  followers  of  Socinus 
utterly  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  Chrisu 
•  •  •  • 

**  My  lord,  without  professing  any  partiality 
for  Unitarians,  I  hold  that  they  who  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, to  have  had  a  direct  and  special  com- 
mission from  the  Almighty,  to  have  been 
endowed  supematuially  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  have  worked  miracles,  to  have  suffered  on 


the  oDsa,  and  on  the  third  day  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead ;  yes,  my  lord,  I  hold  that 
men,  thus  believing  have  a  sacrsd  claim  to 
be  called  Christians." 

Of  Dr.  Parr*s  more  sfanple  and  afi^iionate 
style  are  the  beautiful  letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury.  The  following  is 
not  less  Characteristic  than  true,  addressed  to 
the  same  person. 

«<ira//ofs^prt/l,181i. 
''Dear  Nameiakx, 

"  You  know,  as  I  do,  the  folly  of  women  ; 
and  you  may  conceive  the  vexation  I  feel 
ujpon  sending  you  an  extract  from  the  letter 
I  received  this  afternoon  by  the  very  post  in 
which  I  bad  written  to  you  about  the  two 
boys.  I  shall  say  plainly  that  you  are  the 
best  Greek  Scholar  among  aU  the  school, 
masters  in  England,  and  as  honest  a  man  as 
this  day  adonu  either  the  English  Church  or 
society.  Namesake,  we  must  have  patience 
with  these  foolish  petticoats.  I  shall  say 
something  about  the  ulteriorities,  and  you 
must  sympathise  and  co-operate  with  me. 
Never,  never,  never  were  women  right  about 
the  education  of  boys — neVtt,  never,  never 
have  they  been,  nor  are  they,  nor  will  be, 
while  the  present  race  of  beings  inhabit  this 
terraqueous  globe  in  Its  present  relation  to 
the  solar  svstem.  Oh,  my  dear  Namesidce, 
you  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head,  and  with 
the  head  you  would  approve,  and  with  Uie 
heart  you  would  love  me  for  what  has  lately 
been  passing  in  my  mind  about  Samud 
Butler,  S.  TTp.  May  God  Ahnighty  bless 
you  and  yours.  I  am  really  your  mend, 
"S.  Parr." 

Of  his  energetic  exertions  to  serve  a  pupil 
and  a  friend,  and  as  an  honourable  testimony 
to  a  distinguished  living  scholar,  we  give  the 
following  example — 

'« //alAm,  Juiy  19,  1817* 

**D2A&  Namesake, 

'*  Lose  not  one  moment  in  writing  earnestly 
to  Mr.  Dauncy,  who  is  a  Bencher  of  Gray*s 
Inn.  The  Preachership  will  soon  be  vacant. 
Edward  Maltby  is  a  candidate,  and  surely  by 
his  publications,  literary  and  theological,  he 
has  entitled  himself  to  the  highest  situations 
in  the  church.  The  obstacles  are  his  prin- 
ciples  of  religious  toleration,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  dvil  liberty.  But  about  those  two 
qualities,  for  which  you  and  I  honour  him, 
arop  not  one  syllable  to  Dauncy.  The  topics 
are  these :  Ned  was  educated  first  by  me  at 
Norwich ;  then  by  Warton  at  Winchester* 
He  gained  the  Urdversity  Scholarship  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  honourable  nom  the 
abilities  of  his  two  coropetiton.  He  was  the 
seventh  or  eighth  Wrangler;  he  was  first 
Medallist ;  he  got  a  prize  or  two  for  Gneek 
epigrams ;    he  published  a  very  l^mied  and 
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m  very  jndidoui  book  on  Difinity,  and  in. 
■erted  m  it  the  Theali,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Degree  of  D.D.,  and  whidi  in  point  of  La- 
tinity  is  very  ezcellenL  He  in  known  to 
scholars  throughout  Europe  as  the  editor  of 
MoreU.  He  upon  many  public  occasions 
has  been  solicited  by  many  Vice  Chancellors 
to  preach  at  St.  Mary^s.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  select  preachers,  and  thb  very  year  has 
delivered  four  sermons  to  crowded  and  de- 
lighted congregations.  He  is  generally  and 
deservedly  considered  as  our  first  Cambridge 
preacher.  He  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
Isige  volume  of  sermons,  partly  speculative, 
partly  practicaL  He  through  me  has  been 
a  very  studious  man,  and  his  studies  have 
been  directed  quite  as  much  towards,  profes- 
sional knowledge  as  classical  literature.  He 
has  educated  private  pupils,  several  of  whom 
have  distinguished  tnemsdves  in  examina* 
tions  for  academical  honours.  His  morals 
are  quite  irreproachable,  and  his  conduct  as 
•  parish  priest  is  even  exemplary.  Perhaps 
upon  sued  an  occasion  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
saj,  that  his  delivery  from  the  pulpit  is  serious 
without  glooniineas,  and  impressive  without 
ostentation.  To  these  praisea,  dear  Name- 
sake, Maltby  is  entitled.  He  waa  my  pupil — 
he  is  my  friend,  and  perhaps  to  my  counsels 
he  is  indebted  for  most  of  his  intellectual 
and  for  many  of  his  moral  excellencies. 
Write,  I  beseech  you,  to  Dauncy  without 
delay  :  write  copiously — write  energetically, 
**  May  heaven  bless  you  and  yours, 

"S.Parb." 

On  the  death  of  his  learned  friend  Dr. 
Burney*  he  thus  writes  to  bis  son :— . 

''2>#c.30,  1617. 
**  My  mtjcr  esteemkd  awd  beloved 
OoDsoK,  Charles  Burvet, 

**  I  am  astounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow.  I  shall  be  afflicted  with  anguish  most 
poignant,  when  amazement  and  terror  are 
succeeded  by  reflection.  What  a  loss ! 
What  an  irreparable  loss,  to  his  family  and 
friends,  to  the  literature  of  his  country  and 
Europe !  Charles,  you  have  endeared  your- 
self yet  more,  by  the  earliness  of  the  commu- 
nication. On  Saturday  and  on  Sunday  last, 
Dr.  Sleath,  of  St  Paul's,  and  I  were  chanU 
ing  the  praises  of  a  leuned  father,  and  a 
learned  son.  We  sympathised  in  your  joys ; 
we  anticipated  the  delight  of  meeting  you. 
Let  us,  Charles,  submit  to  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  Who,  among  the  sons  of 
men,  have  been  doomed  to  suffer  sharper 
misery  than  I  have,  from  domestic  losses  ? 
But  remember,  Chsrles,  I  have  well  con- 
sidered the  awful  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  for  His  perfect  attributes,  for  His 
moral  government  and  the  adaptation  of  a 
ftiture  life  to  all  these  most  momentous 
truths.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?    Command 


roe.    I  mutt  have  some  frmcral  tokens  t»  ' 
friendship,  and  wear  them  in  my  church,  send 
say  to  my  Christian  flock  what  it  behoves 
them  to  hear.    Command  me. 

*^  Charles  Bumey,  Mrs.  Bumey,  and  yout 
little  boy,  hear  me.  With  the  sincerity  and 
seriousness  which  become  a  man  of  reflection, 
when  he  has  nearly  competed  his  seventy- 
first  year,  I  implore  from  Almighty  God,  lus 
protection  and  guidance  to  you  through  life 
unto  eternity. 

^*'  Charles,  I  am  your  godfrither  and  your 
frimd,  *'S.  Parr." 

Afrer  this  affecting  letter,  we  may  now 
give  the  following,  addressed  to  the  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  a  sample  of 
the  Doctor  in  his  gayer  mood  t — 

'«  Haiton^  Saturday^  Feb.  6,  1820. 

**  Dear  Mr.  President, 

"  Your  letter  was  short  and  sweet.  My 
illness  haa  been  long  and  bitter.  The  pri- 
mary cause  was  extreme  cold  in  my  hands, 
which  I  neglected.  The  mischief  diffused 
itself  througn  the  system,  and  as  extremes, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  are  apt 
to  meet,  tliis  parching  air  which  burnt,  froze, 
passed  into  the  sacer  ignis,  deprived  me  of 
the  use  of  both  wrists,  both  palms,  both 
thumbs,  and  all  my  fingers,  and  made  the 
scene  a  frightful  mass  of  tumours  and  ulcers. 
But  I  desire  you  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  not  to 
be  alarmed  lest  pain  should  have  made  me  a 
convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  where  in  the 
ophthalmia  they  prayed  to  St.  Lucia,  in  the 
tooth-ache  to  St.  ApoUonia,  in  the  hydro- 
phobia to  St.  Hubint,  and  in  my  tenible 
malady  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  No  I  Mr. 
President,  I  am  about  aa  good  a  Protestant 
as  ever.  On  the  night  of  my  birth-day  I 
had  tlie  advice  of  four  physicians.  I  have 
since  been  attended  almost  every  day  by  one 
physician  from  Leamington,  occasionally  by 
one  irom  Bumingham,  and  every  day  .by  a 
surgeon  fit>m  Warwick.  There  has  been  no 
slough  upon  my  tongue*  no  ache  in  my  heed, 
no  acceleration  in  my  pulse,  and  thus  far  the 
vitals  are  safe ;  and  if  the  volcanic  inflam- 
mation had  not  burst  out  with  aU  its  iury 
upon  my  hands,  the  alternative  would  have 
been  a  morbid  apathv  leading  to  mortifica- 
tion. The  swellings  have  now  subsided,  the 
slough  is  daily  disappearing,  the  anguish  ia 
mitigated,  the  danger  is  wholly  arrested,  and 
my  lion  spirits,  nay,  my  hilarity,  never  finr- 
sook  me  under  any  paroxysm  of  anguish,  or 
any  prospect  of  dissolution.  The  soreness 
remains,  the  confinement  remains,  the  lan- 
guor of  appetite  remains,  and  for  some  days 
the  want  of  flexibility  in  my  hands  must 
remain.  But  you  must  make  Mrs.  Shep-  . 
herd  laugh  by  telling  her  that  I  sported  a 
pun,  which  you  must  explain,  and  I  said 
mine  was   Pol  Triamo  miaeranda  manus. 
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What  is  become  of  Wyttcnbach's  pftpers  ? 
If  you  have  any  Oitford  sabscripdon  for  the 
window,  do  not  fail  to  put  me  down  as  a 
ttabscribcr.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you 
about  Bishop  Olcig,  and  about  the  Edin- 
burgh  Episcopalians.  Oh  !  it  gladdens  my 
heart  to  find  such  enlightened  tMcfaers,  such 
truly  Gothic  chmrches,  though  lately  built, 
such  well-dressed,  and  such  well-disposed 
hearen,  such  dignity,  and  solenuity  in  the 
senrice.  Alas  !  we  are  retrograde  In  En- 
gland ;  and  now,  Mrs.  8hepherd,  I  will 
gratify  first  her  curiosity  in  knowing  what 
were  the  contributions  to  my  birth-day  feast, 
and  secondly,  her  love  of  mischief  against 
heretics,  in  finding  that  I  am  obliged  to  fast 
while  others  feasted.  Four  pheasanu  and  a 
hare  firom  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  a  fine  side 
of  yenison  from  Mr.  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh ;  a 
gigantic  chine,  a  gigantic  turkey,  a  brace  of 
pheasants,  six  partridges,  and  a  stujpendous 
wild-goose  from  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk;  a 
cod.fish  larger  than  Juvenal  describes  in  his 
fourth  satire,  as  decorating  the  table  of  Do- 
mitian,  fWim  my  pupil  Mr.  Phillips;  the 
jaws  were  spacious  enough  to  swallow  a  child 
of  three  years  old ;  the  length  was  such,  that 
if  we  had  seen  it  alive,  and  swimming  in  the 
water,  we  should  have  applied  to  it  what 
Milton  said  of  the  old  dragon  swinging  the 
ncaly  horror  of  his  fcUdtd  tail ;  and  besides 
this,  a  barrel  of  oysters,  four  soles  white  as 
snow  and  shining  as  jasper,  and  all  these 
fh>m  Mr.  PhiDips,  jun. ;  and  then  from  Mr. 
Phillips,  sen.  a  luscious  Stilton  cheese,  fit  for 
the  table  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  and  the 
very  largest  haunch  of  venison  I  ever  saw  at 
this  season  of  the  y^r ;  and  then  comes  in 
the  procession  a  baird  of  oysters  from  Bir- 
mingham, and  then  comes  two  fine  grouse 
from  Lord  Dormer;  and  the  whole  series 
is  closed  by  two  large  luxurious  pies,  wiUi 
Btufihigs  and  balls,  and  turkies  and  tongues, 
MM  fivpta  Sea*  fhnn  my  cousin  Robert  Fos- 
ter. Tiie  banquet  was  not  miscopal,  nor 
archiepisoopal,  but  pontificaL  ft  required  no 
apology,  even  if  Wolsey  had  been  my  guesL 
I  cannot  hold  a  book,  I  cannot  hold  a  pipe : 
1  was  obliged  to  turn  Orientalist,  and  em- 
ploy a  village  boy  to  be  the  bearer  of  my 
hookah.  But  my  namesake  and  my  firiend, 
Sam.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  turned  his  ma- 
thematics to  account,  and  sent  me  a  sketch  fbr 
a  machine  to  hold  my  pipe ;  and  on  the  day 
his  letter  reached  me,  a  machine,  fnm  a  plan 
formed,  I  am  sure,  previously  by  him  at 
Kenilwordi,  was  brought  by  the  oittanist  to 
the  parsonage.  It  stands  now  betoro  me; 
you  would  smile,  Mr.  President,  and  your 
sisters  would  stare,  and  boobies  would  giggle, 
and  females  would  tattle,  and  I  should  puff 
away.  I  shall  soon  write  to  you  again,  and 
am,  most  sincerely  and  afiecdonatdy,  your 
friend.  "  8.  Paee." 

Amongst  the  documents  referring  to  Dr. 


Parr*s  childhood,  is  an  interesting  letter  firom 
his  only  sister.  Miss  Bowyear,  an  extract 
from  which  will  amuse  our  readers: — 

^^  His  earliest  study,  and  longest  cherished 
delight,  next  to  Mother  Goose,  was  the 
History  of  0\e  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom. From  the  aoe  of  nine  or  ten  he 
evinced  a  strong  inwnation  for  the  clerical 
profession;  insomuch,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed, when  our  cousins  fh>m  Eton  wero 
with  us  during  their  vacations  (they,  to- 
gether with  myself,  forming  the  congrega- 
tion), to  read  ibe  Church  service  (after  the 
due  tolling  of  a  bell  tied  to  the  bannisters 
by  those  who  officiated  as  derk),  and  some- 
times he  preached,  and  we  youngsters  often 
thought  him  proli^  enough.  He  made  one 
sermon  for  Christmas  day  (when  under 
twdve  years  of  age),  whid>  was  shown  to 
the  vicar  of  Harrow,  who  said  it  was  so 
good  and  appropriate  a  composition,  that  no 
deigyman  need  have  been  ashamed  to  ddiver 
it  He  substituted  for  a  surplice  a  shirt  of 
my  fbther's,  taken  fh>m  the  press.  This 
reaching  the  ears  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  victf, 
he  had  a  gown  and  cassock  made  fbr  him, 
with  which  my  brother  was  highly  delighted. 
So  enwrapped  was  he  in  his  predilection,  as 
even  (notwithstanding  my  father^s  remon- 
strances) to  persist  in  raiding  the  Burial 
Service  over  dead  birds,  kittens,  &&  Another 
of  his  amusements  was  bell-rhigbig.  With 
a  set  of  his  schoolfellows  he  frequently  as- 
sembled  to  ring  a  peal,  and  he  was  proud  of 
being  able  to  raise  the  tenor,  which  toe  joint 
efibrts  of  two  of  his  companions  were  unable 
to  effisct.  He  was  likewise  fond  of  exhibit, 
ing  his  strength,  to  the  great  horror  of  my 
fiuher,  in  the  strange  exploit  of  knocking 
down  oven  in  the  slaughter-house.  But  he 
was,  nevtrthdiss,  remarkably  attached  to 
animals;  and  seldom  from  bis  childhood 
read  in  comfort  without  a  pet  cat  seated  on 
his  table.  The  only  battle  I  recollect  hear- 
ing of  his  fighting,  throughout  his  school- 
boy days,  was  with  Lord  Mountstoart,  in 
defence  of  a  worried  cat.  His  attachments 
of  all  kinds  were  very  strong.  His  earliest 
fkvourite  was  his  cousin,  Tom  Parr,  who 
died  early ;  and  to  him  succeeded  Frank 
Parr,  Tom*s  brother,  who  was  captain  of 
Eton  School  befbro  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  who  also  died  early.  They  wen 
younger  brothers  of  Mr.  Pane,  of  Norwldi. 
He  dwsys  assumed  authority  among  his 
playmates  at  home,  making  his  cousins  call 
nim  unde.  He  was,  I  think,  between  twdva 
and  thurteen,  when,  together  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  and  Dr.  Bennet  (Bishop  of 
Cloyne),  he  wrote  and  acted  a  play,  whether 
tragedy  or  comedy  I  do  not  recollect.  It 
was  performed  in  •our  parlour.  The  theatro 
was  not  very  spadous,  but  it  was  thronged, 
and  the  youthful  trio  were  nradi  applauded. 
MHlien  I  spoke  of  recollecting  the  turbans 
and  flowing  robes  worn  by  the  charactiDrs,4ii 
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the  play  thttf  vat  itpBeMbted  in  my  fioher's 
parlour^  I  Sugot  to  aay  then  waa  a  female 
chamcter  in  it,  which  was  penooated  by  Dr. 
Beunet,  wh»  must  ha?e  been  very  small  for 
his  age,  for  he  .wore  my  best  shoes,  and 
burst  tliem,  ta  my  sorrow.  Sam  was  the 
dadingiof  Wm  mother ;  and  her  death  (.whioh 
happened  in  1762)  was  severely  and  lastingly 
igSL  She  was.  indeed  but  toe  indulgent  to 
him ;  «very  wish  and  whim  was  attended  toi, 
and  hia  appelite  so  consulted,  as  to  have  hot 
meat  suppers  prepared  for  him  ftom  early 
childhood.  I  remember,  when  be  was  lying 
under  the  heavy  attack  of  small-poz,  that 
left  iu  marks  upon  him  till  death,  in  the  first 
note  he  wrote  to  me,  on  reooTeiing  sight  6om 
a  blindness  of  three  weeks,  his  expressing 
extreme  pleasure  in  the  assurance  he  felt, 
thst  if  the  disease  were  to  reaoh  me,  Ishould 
not  suffer  as  he  was  sufiering,  because  I  hsd 
not  been  indulged  in  hot  suppers.  Before 
this  seiaure,  in  about  hia  twdfth  year,  he 
was  very  fair,  and  regular-featured.  I  re- 
collect well,  on  my  being  taken  down  to  him 
(he  was  nursed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  vil- 
lage), my  feding,  in  the  midst  of  my  joy  at 
seeing  him  getthhe  better,  something  akin  to 
satisfaction,  on  folding  that  the  prettiness 
which  had  attracted  so  mush  notke  was 
completdy  spoiled.*' 


SALT. 


THmnx  is  perhuM  no  individual  article 
important  or  indispensable  for  the-flapport  of 
the  animal  creation  than  common  s^t;  and 
the  Creator,  in  hia  anaagements  for  the  com- 
fort, happiness,  and  sustenance  of  man,  haa 
placed,  in  the  most  systematic  and  best 
adapted  order^in  situations  easily  accessible, 
and  la  aatonishing  profusion,  the  sabstaocss 
most  essential  to  the  su^rt  and  comfort  of 
human  life;  hence  we  find  salt,  iron,  coal, 
limsstone,  &c.  to  be  almost  universally  dis- 
tnbutcd  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  laige 
quantities,  and  in  the  most  accessible  situa- 
tsoDS ;  whilst  the  less  useful  bodies,  as  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  &c  exist  in  minute  quan- 
tttaas,  and  often  in  places  not  to  be  explored 
without  gnat  labour  and  expenae.  Salt,  as 
before  observed,  exists  in  immense  masses 
or  beds,  either  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
at  a  grsat  depth  below  the  soil.  It  has  been 
found  in  regions  much  elevated  above  the  sea, 
and  in  some  instances  it  constitutes  whole 
mountains  of  very  considerable  altitude^  The 
ocean,  however,  is  the  sreatest  depository  of 
salt  $  nearly  one-thirtietn  .part  of  the  whole 
wei|^  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  mnriate 
of  soda  (eoBsmon  salt).  Other  salts,  via. 
the  muriates  both  of  Kme  and  magnesia,  and 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  exist  ia  the  waten  of  the 


According  to  La  Place,  tba  ntnp 
depth  of  the  ocean  is  ten  milesf  were  the 
w^er  evapomtad,  the  salt  wouU  form  a  bed 
of  seven  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  a  macs 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  present  dry  Und 
with  salt  to  the.  depth  of  two  thousand  feeti 
and  as  the  ocean  haa  once  covered  our  present 
eoatineots,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
quantity  of  rock  salt  found  in  various  paila 
of  the  globe.*  The  proportion  of  saU  con- 
tained  in  the  water  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
nearly  the  same  in  aU  latitudes.  The  Baltic 
is  much  leas  salt  than  the  ocean,  and  contains, 
when  an  essterly  wind  prevails,  only  on#. 
108th  part  of  sslme  matter.  The  Dead  Sfa 
of  Palestina  ia  an  excq>tioa  of  the  opposite 
kind.  Accoiding  to  Oay  Lussac,  one  hundred 
parts  of  this  water  contained  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia  16'S,  muriate  of  soda  6-9,  mnriate  9^ 
lime  4'0<  f  It  is  stated  ia  the  font  volume 
of  Rom^  de  TlsleV  CrystaUograpby,  page 
376,  that  the  ssit  water  in  ;aie  Baltic  Sea 
contains  one4l4th  part  .of  its  weight  of  sal^i 
that  of  the  sea  between  jSnglaod  and  Flsadsrs 
contains  one-3ad  part ;  and  that  of  the  coast 
of  Spain  one  ounce  in  the  pound;  and  that 
between  tho  tropics  one  ounce  and  a  half  or 
even  two  ounces,  vis,  oneneighth  of  the 
whole,  from  this  may  be  seen  the  great 
advantage  of  separating  the  brine  of  the  a^ 
water  in  cold  climates  i^  Ireesing  befoie  it  is 
set  over  the  &tt  for  evapomtion. 

Rock  salt  ia  found  very  high  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Ame- 
rka,  and  abo  in  Savoy,  where  it  exists  at  an 
devation  equal  U>  that  of  perpetual  snow. 

Salt  fountains  are  very  common  in  variooa 
psrts  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  so  that  hardly 
any  kmgdom  is  abaslutely  without  salt  ei* 
ther  in  mines  or  springs.  Salt  springs  are 
found  in  Lorraine,  Almtia,  Franche-Compt^, 
and  Gascooy,  provinces  of  France  in  the  Pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine,  Spire,  Hesse,  and  liu- 
nebuig,  in  Qeimany ;  Halle,  in  Saxony^  in 
Osttogothland,  Westmanland,,  &Q.  &x.t 
From  the  salt  springs  at  Droitwiti^  in  M''er- 
cestershire,  sixteen  thousand  tons  of  saU  are 
annually  procured,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-aix  thousand  tons  of  rock  salt  are  annu- 
ally raised  from  the  great  deposit  near 
Northwitch,  in  Cheshire.  In  Franee  theie 
ut  many  salt  springe,  but  00  known  deposit 
of  solid  salt  Sweden  and  Norway  are  witlK 
out  salt.  It  is  abundantly  diffiised  throogb 
many  ooontrics  of  Asia>  Africa,  and  America. 

IIm  most  cdebrated  salt  mines  in  Europe 
are  at  Cardona  in  Spain,  and  in  Pohmd.  Tho 
former  appears  to  be  an  enormous  mass  of 
salt  that  probably  once  formed  the  bottom  of 
the  lakei  Through  this  mass  the  water  haa 
excavated  a  valley,  lancing  eereral  detashed 
mountains  of  ssk,  that  were  ptobahly  hardv 
than  the  other  parts.    There  is  an  extensive 

«1l»t«>#eir*MinerDogy,  pafj^  <07.  " 

I  Cromtedt's  Minsnlogy,  tot.  i.  p.  901. 
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foraufioh  of  rack  talt  on  efteh  idde  oi  the 
Carjiathian  mountains  for  six  hundred  oiUet, 
tern  Wdeuka  In  Poland  to  Rimmk  m  Mol. 
datia.  Kock  salt  and  ndt  springs  most  ge. 
aerally  occur  near  the  ftet  of  extensive  moan. 
taJn  nmges,  which  adds  probability  to  the 
«pinioo  that  these  ranges  were  enco  boui 


„ bounda- 

nssofeztensiTeUdces  of  salt  water.  Insome 
parts  of  Aftica  there  are  salt  hikes  which 
rest  on  beds  of  solid  rock  saltc  these  beds 
welt  probably  formed  by  fresh  depositions 
of  sah  as  the  irater  erapomles;  Near  Al- 
giers  the  salt  lakes  are  dried  up  In  summr i, 
«nd  leave  inmiense  masses  of  rock  salt  at  the 
bottom. 

The  lake  Telta,  beyond  the  river  Volga, 
sapidies  all  Russia  with  salt.* 

Muriate  of  soda  is  most  generally  asso- 
dated  whh  beds  of  day,  which  frequently 


Considefable  quantities  of  salt  are  obtaioM 
In  North  Carolina  from  a  neck  of  the  sea,  by 
digging  pits  near  the  shore,  which  are  filled 
by  the^tide  {  it  is  then  eairied  by  trenches  to 
a  distance,  where  it  is  evaporated  by  the  sun ; 
and  bdng  situated  near  extensive  Series,  is 
employed  to  great  advantage  and  profit  iti 
putting  up  fish  for  exportaUon.$ 

Nearly  aU  the  salt  famished  in  the  United 
States  is  obtained  by  boring,  and  the  brine  h 
evaporated  by  heat ;  the  mother  water,  or 
bittern,  as  it  is  termed,  is  throrwn  away.  It 
ia  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  and 
magnesia.  As  this  artide  is  produced  in 
considerable  quantities,  Bpsom  salt  and  magu 
Bcsia  might  be  advantageously  manufactured 
from  it.  It  is  stated  tliat  the  bittern  has 
proved  very  ddeterious  to  animals ;  horses, 
cows,  &c  have  been  killed  by  taking  small 


alternate  with  those  of  the  salt ;  ^and,  sand,    portions  of  it,  which  firaquenUy  happens,  as 


Stone,  and  compact,  fetid  and  bimminous  lime- 
stone  usually  aooompany  the  deponto  of  salt. 
But  the  most  intimate  connexion  exists  be- 
tween this  salt  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypanm,  over  which  the  beds  are  uftualty 
placed,  or  sometimes  they  even  alternate  with 
iL  The  constant  oceurreftoe  of  the  murhitic 
and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  same  situations  is 
an  InterestiDg  fact,  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced  state  of  chemical  and  geological  sd 


it  forms,  on  evaporation,  incrustations,  which 
are  mistaken-  for  salt — SUiiman^t  Jwimal. 


THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 


The  Zodiacal  light,  generally  ascrllind  n> 
tlie  sun*s  atmosphere,  is  notliiag  more  than 
ence,  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  those  beams  of  light,  seen  at  times  to  ii.&ue 
gypsum  and  rock  salt.  from  the  sun  through  the  interstices  of  dense 

In  the  UnUed  Staies,  salt  springs  are  very  douds,  when  that  luminary  is  near  tiie  horiaon; 
nnmferotas.  They  sometimes  flow  naturally^  and  are  called  by  seamen,  throuds  and  baek^ 
but  are  generally  formed  by  sinking  wells  in  stoy«,  from  their  resemblance  to  those  ap- 
thoee  places  where  salt  is  known  to  exist,  as  purtenances  of  ships.  These  beams,  which. 
In  certain  manhes,  salt  licks,  ftc.  by  the  laws  of  penpective,  appear  to  diverge 

In  Virginia,  on  the  Great  Kanawha,  ar6    from  the  sun,  are,  in  fact,  paiallel,  and  when 


▼erjT' extensive  salt  works.  The  quantity 
furnished  is  about  one  million  bushdsf  per 
annum,  and  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
amount  The  brine  at  the  Kanawha  works, 
as  appears  from  carelbl  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Putney,  is  very  strong^T^xty-iive  to 
seventy  gallons  yidding^  one  bnshd  of  salt. 


seen  of  considerable  length,  they  of  couvse 
appear  arcs  of  great  drcles.  When  the  sun 
is  in,  or  a  little  bdow  the  horizon,  they  are 
of^  seen  to  converge  to  a  point  diametric 
caUy  oppodte  to  the  sun',  and  have  no  re* 
lation  to  the  sun*B  equator.  The  beams  are 
sddom  seen  far  from  the  vanishing  point.    I 


The  price  at  the  works  is  from  twenty  to  have  seen  them  almost  every  day,  in  certain 
twenty.five  cents,  per  bushd,  according  to  * 
the  quantity  purchased.  It  u  obtained  by 
boring  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  bun- 
dred  feet.  Large  quantities  of  inflammabk 
gaa  are 'sometimes  disengaged,  with  consider- 
able noise  and  violence,  preventing  operations 
for  several  days.  The  salt  works  at  Kana- 
wha,  and  those  on  the  HoUton,  near  Abing- 
don, are  the  only  two  in  Virginia  worked  to 
any  extent.  These  works,  and  those  (^  the 
Kiskiminicus,  one  of  the  wattes  of  the  AUe- 


places,  within  the  tropics.    Tbey  toe  how« 

t  The  fAllowing  method  is  adopted  for  extrHiiiij^ 
salt  fioiQ  tea  water  bv  spoouneoiis  eva|iorBiioti  iu 
hot  cHmatsft :— ^Several  oarceU  of  flit  aToiiud,  luttlee 
the  mark  of  ibe  high  tiues,  and  prupeily  suriousule.i 
by  dikes,  are  ditpoacd  near  tlie  tea,  into  many  c»m. 
pirlments,  the  lost  of  whieh  are  wetl  lined  wh.i 
clay,  and  properly  beaten  in  an  even  bohx<«iital  ^nr* 
face  i  so  lliat  when  the  aca  water  is  alio  wed  to  run 
into  these,  after  it  has  uartly  evaporaied  in  the  tui> 
mer  ones,  the  beat  of  the  sun,  in  a  few  houn,  eva- 
porates  it  eaoapb  to  cryslalize  the  salt,  which  lalia 


gh.nyrivef.  ftimfah  the  prindpri  pmof  thrt    {T^lTjglS  rf*.'^"Tfc?"' "'"' '  ^'  ^^"  "^ 
-*       ..  *  ^  —    A        -..-*^-  Bat  in  cold  cllmatea  roach  labour  and  fuol  maybe 

spared,  by  letting  the  sea  water  stand  to  freese :  and. 
after  separotiaa  Ui*  ke,  which  ia  formed  only  of  the 
watery  partidea,  th«  remaining  briue  contains  a 
mnch  larger  qaaulity  of  sail,  which  may  be  very 
soon  evaporated  by  wt.  This  meiiiod  is  stated  1^ 
General  0aar  to  have  beeo  practised  with  great  sue 
CMS  in  RuMio,  and  perhaps  is  ulsu  now  used  ia, 
var«sus  other  parts  of  the  aoith^-'Gr^iuiedt ,  vol.  i. 
p.  300. 


used  in  the  western  states. 

•  Philosophical  Tnmiaetieas,  vol.  77,  aad  Foster's 
latrodaction  to  MiaeraloBy*  page  3St.  A 

^  It  is  sUted  Ifl  the  lost  editioo  of  Profemor 
Clraveland's  MineraIonr«  that  the  whole  amount  of 
aalt  obtMoed  in  the  United  Slaiee  ia  one  million 
boehels  per  aaQom.  1'iiis  must  he  very  short  of  the 
present  annual  product,  as  the  Kanawha  works  aloae 
lurntsh  this  amount. 

Vol.  1.  2  S 
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THE    EXTRACTOIL 


trer  oftaitefy  hbu^  and  eanbe  Men  mly  by 
•  prtcticsd  eje,  aodU  as  in  liwkiag  at  «  ee- 
lesUal  nebula  or  the  UU  of  »  comet,*  «re  best 
Men  with  the  eyei  pvtly  clotty  or  by  look- 
ing a  little  to  one  side  of  the  tfbicet»  Then 
.  bcNDs  we  pmdnoed  in  the  same  miniMr  m 
^lose  19 •  loom  frherathcyeieflmoheordnety 
■nd  the  sun  shining  in  through  the  window* 
The  vaoiBhirig  point  of  the  solar  beams  is 
seen  in  the  sea,  when  trvitpMent  and  smoodi, 
an4  the  sun  shiniiig  at  least  00  et  70  deg. 
above  the  horinm.  Aen  by  looking  over  a  ^p>ea- 
ael*s  side,  opposite  to  ihe  sun,  the  speetator 
wiU  see  amund  the  shadow  of  his  aim  head» 
only  a  kwd  of-eorooa.*  The  sane  phoii 
nomeooo  may  likesriee  be  seen  in  a  atntMn 
of  fog  when.the  son  and  obsener  ase  in  ocft* 
tain  posltioDi,  as  when  seen  by  the  Speiiish 
mathematicians  whUe  tciaaguktiiig  the  Andca^ 
It  has  alao  been  seen  hf  eome  ieeottaats  of 
late  years.  I  do  not  lemcmber  to  have  seen 
the  Zodiaoal  light  in^high  hiiltadss,  but  I 
think  that-  Parry  states  thet  he  saw  some- 
thing of  the  kind  at  MelvUle  laiaad,  in  the 
point  of  tLe  heavens  opposite  to  the  aim,  bfr> 
five  he  reappeared  above  the  horiaoD,  in  the 
spring. 

WhUe  on  optical  phenomena,  I  maat 
mention  the  following  as  noted  in  my  jounal 
hi  the  Pacific. 

''  Ship  J^nter,  Joly  18th,  1894,  L* 
U  deg.  North,  Loo.  189  deg.  W.  TWe 
ulUrnoon  I  was  gratified  with  a  most  beantiful 
and  unnsnal  sight,  via.  part  of  fcur  distinet 
eoneentric  lahihows,  all  oatted  to  eadi  othen. 
The  principal  or  outer  bow  mado-ihe  nenal 
angle  with  the  sun,  and  was  die  broadest  t 
the  othess  dimfaiished  hi  sise  and  bri^tnesSi 
bttt  the  prismatic  eokmrf  weae  distiodly  seen 
in  each,  and  wen  all  m  the  same  oedK.  The 
seeondary  bow,  often  seen  at  a  distaaae  ten 
tha  primary,  with  eoloiiis  revcaed,  was  not 
seen.  The  bow  wee  oo»|^ete  to  the  horiien4 
but  the  Qompound  part  was  not  above  80  deg& 
to  length.  The  oomponnd  part  did  no* 
appear  to  be  broader  ttian  that  which  waa 
afaigkk  The  sun  was  -sbont  18  deg.  abovw 
the  western  hoiison,  shining  threngli  the 
intanticeaofa  very  dense beokendoud;  each 
apertue  appeared  almost  as  bri^tae  a  ann,<f 
and  whidi  I  suppose  peodneed  the  difibent 

e  ThwhubMo  crtledthe^ljitfdbeiaef  tnvilUn,> 
(V  MalU  Bma).  Th*  apiMiiaBoe  w  omi«e4  either 
by  raio,  fof^,  or  ipniVi  ou  ln«  mmn  principlct  «a  the 
cofnmon  imiabow.  A  Ime  drawn  m*in  th«  ceotrt  of 
the  mm  SMSlBg  thmafih  the  «ye  of  the  ipecUhir 
whp  hM Winck  tolbe  Mm,  puiee  ihraagh  the 
eeotre  ef  the  bow.  ComeqaeoUy,  jf  the  eiMctetor 
be  elevated  ebitve  the  horlaon,  ei  when  on  e  birfa 
■Maoteia .  he  ney  eee  the  entiie  how  eadicUng  the 
taeedoTlileehedew. 

Whet  Mr.  Lcelie  ceUe  sodiecel  light  >re  pboMNBcaa 
hicloded  eader  the  mnltiftMni  aepeaceiicee  of  ilelM. 
te  Piece  hM  ea  enide  oe  «•  Zedieoei  iifht,"  hat 
Ifaaite  it  to  •  pecvMer  eppeweace  eeiaetimee.frem 
shout  the  verael  equiaox.— JUi  Pbor'f  Sjftitm  ff 

tliMM  I  IWsk  euwl  ho  the  moeh  eoae  mea. 
tioaed  ialhibooke-*!  heve  never  eeeaaaysiiM 


bows.  The  wind  waa  ftoB  the  diDietkm  #f 
the  bowa,  and.  in  a  Ihw  minatae  after  wa<d»  a 
khbwer  of  very  8nh  edn  ftS^  and  the  boiMi 
disappeared.** 

P«&  GcfleraliinmphieyatflldaBetiiatan 
a  mommg  of  the  4A  of  Jal 
about  SBuiaiDg,  he  aaw  to  t 
apposite  ID  the  san^  lieama  of  fight^ndHatiBig 
flralm  a  point,  and^Maewfao  had  never eaiA 
or  heard  of  such  adrfng  befiMntj  eonoideied'is 
appearanee  on  that  d^f  aa  <  ' 
was  no  doubt  the  Eodtaoal  HlB^itB-uia 

«nSMf1iaf  f|f  APIfMSU 


TAHMIROO,  OA  ^'TBE  ftTART^ 
LED  FAWJr.'^ 

AV  AVBAICAV  TALK. 


.Tabmmoo  was  the  daoghlcr  of  a  power- 
ful 8iou9K  ehiilUia ;  and  she  was  the  only 
being  ever  known  to  torn  the  rslc^tieeB  old 
mati  from  a  savege  pwpoeft.  Somethleg  ef 
this  inflnenoe  vas  owhig  lo  •  her  intetHa  \ 
beaoty;  btit.gioie4o.the  gentlenees.ol  which  * 
that  beauty  wis  the  emb^m.  Ucr'e  was  • 
medes  of  loveltams  lare  ameog  Indian  gkha 
Bar  figure  had  the  fierile  yace  so  appiofiU 
ale  to  protected  and  dependant  woaau  in  lei* 
fined  eouatiiesi  her  ripe  pouting  1^  and 
dimpled  cheek  west  the  pleading  air  of  eg* 
gmvedchUdhoodiand  her  dark  cgF»  had 
snch  an  hidiitttal  caprreiioi»  ef.thnidityaiid 
fear,  that  the  yoonc  Sioos  called  her  tha 
«'  Startled  Fawn."  I  know,  not  irtMther  her 
father's  broad  lands,  or  her  own  appealing 
beauty,  wee  the  most  powerfel  oaose  of  ad* 
miiationt  but  cevtafai  it. is,  TahnfaDoo  waa 
tbenoriva]ledbdlei»fthe8kaub  She  was  a 
creatuie  all  fanned  fo  levei  fler  downcaat 
eye,  her  tnunbUng  Up*  and  her  ^deli  tub* 
missive  motion,  tH  spdee  its  lanf^age «  yet 
varioos  yenng  ehicfMns  had  in  .vain  i 


her  aflhetienst  and. when  her  fiuhcK  urged 
her  to  atreagthen  hie  power  by  an  aHiaacei 
she  answetad  him  only  by  hsr  tears.  Thia 
Slate  oi  thki0i  oendnaed  unttt  176A^  whe»u 
oompany  of  Frendi  tiadera  canae  to  leiUa 
then,  ibr  the  sake  of  deriving  profit  ftoaa  tha 
fuj^ttade.  Ajnottg  them'  wee  ^FlflrimeBd  6m 
BmUf  a  young,  indolent  Adonia, 
wiliadlflif 


pure  enwii  badled  ftom  Quebec  to  the Falia 
of  SI.  Anthony.  His  fak,  vound  frae,  and 
studied  finppevf  of  dreaa*  oaight  haYu  donw 
little  towaid  gahiingthe  heart«f4he  genda 
Sioux;  but  there  was  adeiignBee  and  oMr* 
tesy  m  his  manner  wliich  the  Indian  nesv 

deep  sensibaities  laere  toudwd  by  i%  A* 
more  earefbl  anangement  df  her  rode  dAesa, 
an  anxisty  .to  speak  his  language  fiuently, 

ano  a  cloee  oaeervtfiee  ob  JSuxoaaen  cuatoHML 
ioon  biHayed  tiie  foMt  power  which  waa 
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noea  pioMure  wnicn  man  always 
•wakfliiiig  Mrang  afbedon  1b  Um  I 
iMB  the  iiHKt  insignificam.  Tbtn:  i 
tet,  liuMigh  aa  iMliaa,  aha  waa-  a  ] 


tet  niUig  Ker  ka  alave.  The  veady  vairiiy 
•f  tha  FRacfaman  auieUy  ptrocived  k.  At 
fiiat  h»an<oi]nigKl  it  with  niat  aort  of  ande^ 
fined  idcaaure  which  man  always  &^  in 
^  *  *  *  haarta  of 
:  tha  idaa, 

and  that  her  fiidief'a  cxtcnalve  lands  onthw 
MiaaoiBi  wane  daily  heooming  of  sMVe  ahdr 
Bone  coon^eBca  to  hia  aD&idoaa  nation^ 
ladhini  tothlnkofmacfiaflB  with  haraaada* 
idnhlaobjaat.  Hia cyaa Mid Ua aBMmer had 
aaid  thla  long  before  the  old  chief  begtti  t» 
anapeot  it,  and  he  allowed  the  wily  French- 
man  to  twine  himeelf  almaet  aa  doaely 
around  hia  heart  aa  he  had  around  the  more 
yi^Uing  aool  Af  hia  dading  dliUL  Though 
ciceedingly  indglft  hy  nature,  Florimond 
de  Rano6  bad  acquired  akill  in  many  grace- 
fld  arte,  which  ocdtad  the  wonder  of  the  aa- 
vigee.  He  fenced  well  enough  to  foil  the 
moat  expert  antagonist;  and  La  hunting,  hia 
riflo  wta  mre  <o  aarry  death  to  the  garnet 
ThoM  aeoenpliahmteta,  and  the  ihoility  with' 
which  hia  plknt  natian  oonfiinn  to  Ae  uaagea* 
of  wtage'life,  made  him«a  uaiveraal  fa** 
,  vauritt,  and  at  tda  -i^qneat  be  was  foimaHy 
adopiad  as' one  of- the  tribe.  But  conscious 
m  he  was  af  hia  pawsr,  it  was  long  beftyre 
ha  dvnd  to  aak  to  Ihe  daaghter  of  the 
haag^ichAef.  When  h»did  make  the  daring 
pnpbaiita^  it  waa  iccefred  with  a  «till  and- 
tOriUawialh^dmtJnightweU  flrightn  him 
fiom  hia  {mrpose.  Ease  showed  itMlf  only  ill 
^be  swdUttg  veins  «id  dinched  hand  of  the 
old  chief.  With  tfie  boasted  coldness  and 
aatf^poasessioo  of  an  Indian,  he  answered, 
^  Then  are  Sioux  girls  enough  for  the  poor 
pufcs  iMsa  tfaM  eeme  amaong  us.  A  king's 
dawghter  weds  Aa  son  of  a  king.  Baglea 
must  sleep  in  an  eagle's  nest."  In  vain  Tah- 
nsirao  hnelt  and  suppUeatad.  In  vafai  she 
pwtniaed  that  Florimond  de  Rane^  would 
ildopt  aU  his  enmltiaa  and  aU  his  friendships; 
that  in  hwnthig  and  in  war  he  would  be  an 
Unwlnable  traaaura.  The  chief  leniained 
iaesoBahle.  Than  Tabmlroo  no  longer 
j^ned  ID  the  dance,  and  the  old  men  noticed 
thai  her  lioh  voice  waa  silent  when  ihey 
paseed  her  wigwam.  The  light  of  her 
beauty  began  to  fade,  and  the  bright  ▼anni-' 
lion  ounwnt  wUch  maMled  under  her  brown 
ciMeh  became  sluggish  and  pale.<  The  lan.» 
gnid  glance  she  cast  on  the  naomlng'  sun  and 
tha  .  bright  eaeih  entered  hrto  her  ikth«r*B 
sonL  He  oonU  net  soe  his  beautlAd  chOd 
thna  gradaally  wnadng  away.  He  liad  long 
amsted  his  eyes  whenerer  he  saw  Florimond 
da  Bano6|  but  one  day  when  he  cMsaed  htv 
hunting  path,  he  kid  his  hand  en  his  shoiA- 
dtf ,  and  pointed  to  Tahmiiao'a  dwelling. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  proud  old  man 
aqd  the  bloondag  lover  cntend  it  eogethcr. 
Tahnumo  was  BHiieAhl  the  darkefet  comer  of 
thn  wdfwam,  har  henil4ea|iing  on  her  hand, 
hmM^MKk  4»oi^  b«ide  hif,  and  a- 


bunch  of  fieweit  the  viUige  maidtes  had 
bfougfat  her  teattored  and  withering  at  her 
ftet.  The-chief  looked  upon  her  with  a  v^- 
hement  Expression  of  leve,  which  none  but 
siem  countenances  can  wear.  '^  Tahmirao,*' 
he  said,  hi  a' subdued  tone^  **  go  to  the  wig^ 
wnm  of  the  stno^er,  that  your  father  may 
again  see  you  love  to  look  on  the  rising  <utt 
and  the  opening  ibwers.''  There  was  a  mih- 
gM  joy  and  modesty  In  the  upward  glance 
of  the  «'  Startled  Fawn"  of  die  Skmx ;  and 
idien  Florimond  de  Ranc^  sa#  the  light  of 
her  mUd  eye  suddenly  and  tfanidly  felled  by> 
ila  deeply  fidnged  lid,  he  knew  that  he  had 
kat  none  of  hk  power.  The  marriage-song 
was  soon  heard  in  the  royal  wigwam,  and  the 
young  adventurer  became  the  ton  of  a  king. 
Monttw  and  years  passed  on^  and  found  Tab** 
mhwo  the  lame  devoted,  submissive  beiiig. 
Her  husband  no  longer  created  her  with  the 
unilbrm  gallantry  of  a  lover.  He  was  noT 
often  haiA,  but  he  adopted  tametMng  of  the 
coldness  nnd  indiflkence  of  tha  nation  he  had* 
joined.  Tahmiroo  sometiiBea  wept  in  se* 
cset :  hat  so  much  of  fiear  had  lately  mhigted 
whh  her  lote,  dial  tittt  caielWy  eoiicealed  her 
grief  from  him  who  had  occasioned  it.  When 
she  watdied  hia  <eoantenance  with  that  plead- 
ing, hmooent  look  wMch  hud  always  ctiarar-' 
terised  her  beauty,  she  sometimes  would  ol-* 
tafai  a  glance  such  as  he  had'  given  her  In 
ihrmer  cUmtb,  and  then  her  heart  would  leiip 
like  n  froUcsome  lamb,  and  riie^  woidd  ItvE 
eheerftiily  on  die  rehiembranee  of  that  imaf,"^ 
through  many  weariiome  days  bf  iilcffce  and' 
oegket.  Never  waa  aroiAian;  in  her  heart- 
breakbig  devotednees,-  satfsfted  with  such* 
sUght  tcidffioniab  of  kve  a«  #«s  this  gende 
atoux  ghrL  If  Florhnond  choke  to  fish,  sho^ 
would  herself  ply  the  oats,  rather  than  he* 
should  snffer  foHgue;  and  the  saudy  canoe* 
her  father  had  given  her,  might  often  be* 
seen  glidhig  down  the  stream,  while  Tab-* 
miroo  dip]^  her  oers  in  unison  with  hei 
soft,  rich  voice,  and  the  faidoUnt  Frendmian* 
lay  sunk  in  luxurious  repose.  She  had- 
learned  hia  religion ;  but  Ibr  heveelf  she  never 
prayed.  The  croas  he  had  given  her  was  al* 
ways  raised  In  aupplicadon  for  him ;  and  if  ho 
but  hioked  unkindly  otoiier,  she  kissed  it,  and 
invoked  itaaid,  hi  agonynf  scml.  She  fru>. 
ded  the  wunds  of  his  nadve  land  might  be 
dear  to  him,  and  she  etudied  Ids  language 
widi  a  padence  and  penareiance  to  which  the* 
savage  has  seldom  been  known  to  submit. 
She  tried  toimitate  the^ressea  she  had  heard 
him  describe ;  and  if  he  looked  with  a  pleased 
»fe  on  $nj  omankent  she  wore,  it  was  alWaya 
reaerved  to  wclflome  his  return.  Yet,  for  aU' 
this  lavisfanesa  of  love,  she  askod  but  khid,> 
Miproving  looki,  which  cost  the  giver  nc^ 
thing.  Alas,finrtheperversenessof  man^in 
scorning  the  afikction  he  ceases  to  doubt  t 
The  little  pittance  of  bve  in  which  poitf ' 
TahmhDO*8  neaxt  yeanied  so  much,  wa^  aA'* 
Her  aoul  ;wnft  a-  |perpetnal  prsy 
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to  4nidety  and  excitement;  and  the  quiet 
certainty  of  domestic  bliss  was  never  her 
allotted  portion.  There  were,  Jiowever,  two 
beings,  on  whom  she  could  pour  forth  her 
whole  flood  of  tenderness,  without  reproof  or 
disappointment.  She  had  given  birth  to  a 
son  and  daughter,  of  uncommon  promise. 
Victoire,  the  ddest,  had  her  father's  beauty, 
saving  the  melting  dark  eye,  with  its  plaintive 
cupreMsion,  af«d  the  modest  drooping  of  its 
silken  lash.  Her  checks  bad  just  enough  of 
the  Indian  hue  to  give  them  a  warm,  rich 
colouring ;  and  such  was  her  early  maturity, 
that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  her  tall  figure 
combined  the  graceful  elasticity  of  youth  with 
the  staid  majesty  of  womanhood.  She  had 
sprung  up  at  her  father's  feet  with  the  sud- 
den luxuriance  of  a  tropical  flower ;  and  her 
matured  loveliness  aroused  all  the  dormant 
l^detness  and  energy  within  him.  It  was 
with  mournful  interest  he  saw  her  leaping 
along  the  chase,  with  her  mother's  boun&ig, 
aylpn-like  joy;  and  he  would  sigh  deeply 
when  he  observed  her  oar  rapidly  cutting  the 
waters  of  the  Miswuri,  while  her  boat  flew 
over  the  surface  of  the  river  like  a  wOd  bird 
in  sport — and  the  gay  young  creature  would 
wind  round  amoos  the  eddies,  or  dart 
forward,  with  her  hair  streaming  on  the 
wind,  and  her  Hm  parted  wiw  eager- 
ness. Tahmiroo  did  not  understand,  the 
nature  of  his  emotions.  She  thought,  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  that  silence 
and  sadness  were  the  natural  expressions 
of  a  white  man's  love;  but  when  he 
turned  Iiis  restless  gaze  &om  his  daughter  to 
her,  she  met  an  espression  which  troubled  her. 
Indifference  had  cnanged  into  contempt ;  and 
woman's  soul,  whether  in  the  drawing-room  or 
the  wilderness,  is  painfully  alive  to  the  sting 
of  scorn.  Sometimes  )ia  placid  nature  was 
disturbed  by  a  strange  jealousy  of  her  own 
child*  ^^  I  love  Victoire  only  because  she  is 
the  daughter  of  Florimond,"  thought  she ; 
*^  and  why,  oh  !  why,  does  he  not  love  me  for 
being  the  mother  of  Victoire  ?"  It  was  too 
evident  that  De  Ranc^  wished  his  daughter 
aliould  be  estranged  from  her  mother  and 
her  mother's  people.  With  all  members  of 
the  tribe,  out  of  his  own  family,  he  atemly 
forbade  her  having  any  intercourse ;  and  even 
there  he  kept  her  constantly  employed  in 
taking  dancing  lessons  from  himself,  and  ob« 
tiining  various  branches  of  learning  from  an 
old  Catholic  priest,  whom  he  had  solicited  to 
reside  with  him  for  that  purpose.  But  this 
kind  of  life  was  irksome  to  the  Indian  girl, 
and  she  waa  perpetually  escaping  the  vigilance 
of  her  father,  to  try  her  arrow  in  the  woods, 
or  guide' her  pretty  canoe  over  the  waters. 
De  Ranc^  had  long  thought  it  impossible  to 
gratify  his  ambitious  views  for  his  daughter, 
without  removing  hex  from  the  attractions  of 
hersavagehome,  and  each  day's  expericnoecon- 
vinced  1dm  more  and  more  of  the  tmth  of  this 
eondusion.  To  fiivour  his  project  he  assumed 


an  affectionate  manner  towards  his  ^ffi  ibf 
he  well  knew  that  one  look  0£  word  of  kind- 
ness  would  at  any  time  win  back  all  her  lov& 
When  the  deep  sensibilities  of  her  wann  heart 
were  roused,  he  would  ask  leave  to  sdl 
her  lands ;  and  she,  in  her  prodigality  of  ten«- 
deraess,  would  have  given  him  any  thing, 
even  her  own  life,  for  such  smiles  as  he  th«i 
bestowed.  The  old  chief  was  dead,  and  diere 
was  no  one  to  check  the  unfeeling  rapacity  of 
the  Frenchman.  TracU  after  tracts  of  Tab. 
miroo's  valuable  land  were  sold,  and  the 
money  remitted  to  Quebec,  whither  he  had 
the  purpose  of  conveying  his  children,  on  iSbe 
pretence  of  a  visit,  but  in  reality  vrith  the  fitm 
intent  of  never  again  beholdhig  his  deserted 
wife.  A  company  of  Canadian  traders  hap- 
pened to  visit  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  just 
at  this  juncture,  and  Florimond  de  Rane6 
took  the  opportunity  to  apprise  Tabmiroo  of 
his  intention  to  educate  Victoire  at  one  of 
the  convents  in  Quebec.  The  Sioux  pleaded 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  mother^e  do- 
queooe ;  but  she  pleaded  in  vain.  Victoire 
and  her  father  joined  the  o6mpany  of  traders 
on  their  return  to  Canada.  Tahmiroo  kndt, 
and  fervently  besought  that  she  might  accom- 
pany them.  She  would  stay  out  of  sight,  she 
said ;.  they  should  not  be  ashamed  of  her, 
among  the  great  white  folks  at  the  east ;  and 
.if  she  could  but  live  where  she  could  see  them 
every  day,  she  should  die  happier.  ^^  Ashamed 
of  you  !  and  you  the  daughter  of  a  Sk>ux 
king !"  exdaimed  Victoire  proudly,  and  with 
a  natural  impulse  of  tenderness  fdl  on  her 
mother's  neck  and  wept.  ^*-  Victoire,  'tis  time 
to  depart !"  said  her  father  sternly  The  sob- 
bing  girl  tried  to  release  hendf ;  but  she  eould 
not.  Tahmiroo  embraced  her  widi  the  energy 
of  despair;  for,  after  all  her  doubts  and 
iealousies,  Victoire  was  the  darling  diild  of 
her  bosom — she  was  so  mudi  the  image  of 
Florimond  when  he  first  said  he  loved  her. 
^'  Woman !  let  her  go !"  exclaimed  DeRano^, 
exasperated  by  the  kngth  of  the  parting  scenes 
Tshmiroo  raised  her  eyes  anxloody  to  bis 
frtce,  and  she  saw  that  his  arm  was  raised  to 
strike  her.  *^  I  am  a  poor  daughter  of  Ae 
Sioux ;  oh !  why  did  you  marry  me  ?**  ex- 
dauned  she,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  grio^ 
^'  For  your  father's  lands,"  said  the  French- 
man coldly.  This  was  die  drop  too  much.  Poor 
Tahmiioo  with  a  pierdng  shriek  fdl  on  the 
earth,  and  hid  her  ftce  in  the  grass.  She 
knew  not  how  long  she  remained  there.  -Her 
higbly-wroagbt  fedings  had  brought  on  a  dis- 
ziness  of  the  brain,  and  die  was  coosdoot 
only  of  a  sensation  of  sickness,  accompanied 
by  the  sound  of  receding  voices.  When  die 
recovered,  she  found  herself  alone  with  Loaia, 
her  little  boy,  then  about  six  years  old.-  The 
ddld  had  wandered  there  after  the  tradert 
had  departed,  and  having  in  vab  tried  to 
waken  his  mother,  he  had  laid  hhnsdf  ^town 
at  her  side,  and  slept  on  his  bow  and  arrows. 
From  that  hour  Tahmhno  was  dinged*  ^'Her 
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^eU  Kubmissiye  air  gave  plrce  to  a  stern 
sod  lofty  manner ;  and  slis,  who  had  always 
beeo  so  gentle,  became  as  bitter  and  im placa- 
bly as  tlie  moat  bljod-lhirety  of  her  trib.'.  In 
little  Louis  »11  the  strong  feelings  of  her  soul 
weze  centered ;  but  even  her  affection  for  him 
WM  characterised  by  a  straijge  and  unwonted 
derceness.  Her  only  care  seemed  to  be  to 
make  him  like  his  grandfather,  and  to  instil 
»  deadly  hatred  of  white  men  ;  and  the  boy 
learned  hia  lessons  well.  He  was  the  veriest 
little  lavage  that  ever  let  fly  an  arrow.  To 
bia  mother  alone  he  yielded  any  thing  like 
aubmissioo;  and  the  Sioux  were  proud  to 
hail  the  haughty  cliild  as  their  future  chief- 
tain.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the 
4l(pr^  of  the  Mississippi,  when  Florimond  de 
Ranc^  came  among  them,  after  an  absence  of 
three  yean.  He  was  induced  to  make  this 
visits  partly  from  a  lingering  curiosity  to  see 
hia  boy,  and  partly  from  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing more  land  from  the  yielding  Tahmiroo.  - 
He  al&ctcd  much  contrition  for  his  past  con- 
duct, and  promised  to  return  with  Victoire 
before  the  year  expired.  Tahmiroo  met  him 
with  the  moat  chilling  indi (Terence,  and 
listened  to  him  with  a  vacant  louk,  as  if  she 
heard  him  noL  It  was  only  when  he  spoke 
to  her  boy  that  he  could  arouse  her  from  this 
i^ipareot  lethargy.  On  this  subject  she  was 
aU  suspicion.  She  ha^  a  sort  of  undefined 
dread  diat  he  too  would  be  carried  awuy  from 
her ;  and  she  watched  over  him  like  a  she  wolf, 
when  her  young  is  in  dargcr.  Her  fears 
^were  not  unfounded ;  for  Floriraond  de  Kanc^ 
did  intend,  by  demonstrations  of  fondness, 
stad  glowins  descriptions  of  Quebec,  to  kindle 
in  the  mind  of  his  son  a  desire  to  accompany 
him.  Tahmiroo  thought  the  hatred  of  white 
men,  which  she  had  so  carefully  instilled, 
would  prove  a  sufficient  shield ;  but  many 
weeks  had  not  elapsed,  before  she  saw  that 
Louis  was  fast  yielding  himself  up  to  the 
fasdnating  power  which  had  enthralled  her 
own  youmful  spirit.  With  this  discovery 
came  horrible  thoughts  of  vengeance ;  and, 
more  than  once,  she  had  nearly  nerved  her 
lottl  to  murder  the  father  of  her  son ;  but  she 
could  not.  Something  in  his  featufts  still  re- 
minded her  of  the  devoted  young  Frenchman 
who  had  carried  her  quiver  through  the 
woodsy  and  kissed  the  moccasin  he  stooped  to 
lao^^and  she  could  not  kill  him.  The  last 
cutting  blow  was  soon  given  to  the  heart  of 
die  Indian  .wife.  Young  Louis,  full  of  boyish 
curiosity,  expressed  a  wish  to  go  with  his 
father,  though  be,  at  the  same  time,  promised 
a  speedy  return.  He  had  always  been  a  stub- 
boni  boy ;  and  she  felt  now  as  if  her  wom- 
ont  spirit  would  vainly  contend  against  his 
wilfulness.  With  that  sort  of  resigned  stupor 
which  often  indicates  approaching  insanity, 
•he  yielded  to  his  request,  exacting,  however, 
a  promise  that  he  wonild  sail  a  few  miles  down 
the  Missiasiopi  with  her  the  day  before  his 
.  dcpwture.    The  day  arrived.    Floiimond  de 


Rance  was  at  a  distance  on  business.  Tahmi- 
100  decked  herself  in  the  garments  and  jewels 
the  had  worn  on  the  day  of  her  marria<7c,  ^nd 
selected  the  gaudiest  wampum  belts  for  the 
little  liouis.  "  Why  do  you  ]»ut  these  on  ?" 
said  the  boy.  ^^  Because  Tahmiroo  will  no 
more  see  her  son  in  the  land  of  the  Sioux," 
said  she,  mournfully ;  "  and  when  her  father 
meets  her  in  the  Spirit  Land^  he  will  know  the 
beads  he  gave  her."  She  took  the  wondering 
boy  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  river 
side.  There  lay  the  canoe  her  father  had 
given  her  when  she  left  him  for  •■*•  the  wigwam 
of  the  stranger."  It  was  faded  and  bruised 
now,  and  so  were  all  her  hopes.  .  She  looked 
back  on  the  hut  where  she  had  spent  her 
brief  term  of  wedded  happiness,  and  its  peace- 
fulness  seemed  a  mockery  of  her  misery.  And 
was  she — the  lone,  the  wretched,  the  desperate^ 
and  deserted  one — was  she  the  ^^  Startled  Fawn" 
of  the  Sioux,  for  whom  contending  chiefs  had 
asked  in  vain  ?  The  rem'embrance  of  all  her 
love  and  all  her  wrongs  came  up  before  her 
memory,  and  death  seemed  more  pleasant  to 
her  than  the  gay  dance  she  once  loved  so  well. 
But  then  her  eye  rested  on  her  boy-..4Uid,  O 
Ood  \  with  what  an  agony  of  love !  It  was 
the  last  vehement  struggle  of  a  soul  all  formed 
for  tenderness.  "  We  will  go  to  the  Spirit 
Land  together,*'  she  exclaimed :  ^*  he  cannot 
come  there  to  rob  me  T'  She  took  Louis  in 
her  arms  as  if  he  had  been  a  feather,  and 
springing  into  the  boat,  she  gnided  it  toward 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  •■'  Mo\her,  mother  I 
the  canoe  is  going  over  the  rapids  !**  screamed 
the  frightened  child.  ^^  My  father  stands  on 
the  waves  and  beckons  me !"  she  said.  The 
boy  looked  at  the  horribly  fixed  expression  of 
her  face,  and  shrieked  aloud  for  help*  The 
boat  went  over  the  cataract.  Louis  de  Ranc^ 
was  seen  no  more.  He  sleeps  with  the  '^  Start- 
led Fawn**  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi !  The  story  is  weU  remembered 
by  the  Indiana  of  the  present  day  ;  and  when 
a  mist  gathers  over  the  Falls,  they  often  say, 
**  Let  us  not  hunt  to-day,  A  storm  will  cer- 
tainly come ;  for  Tahmiroo  and  her  son  are 
going  over  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.V-s-7%tf 
Leffcndary, 


PERSIAN  AMUSEMENTS. 


ly  Mr.  Buckingham'a  new  volume  of  IVavela, 
occurs  the  following  account  of  some  of  the 
popular  amusements  Of  the  Persians : — 

^^  The  country  had  noT  been  two  successiTe 
years  without  its  accustomed  supply  of  rain, 
so  that  the  fountains  and  canals  which  usually 
refreshed  and  adorned  this  grand  square  were 
now  mostly  empty.  The  arched  receaaea 
going  all  around  it,  which  had  been  formerly 
used  as  shops,  and  filled  with  the  richest 
mercliandise,  were  flow  entirely  upoceBq^lad ; 
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and  llui  diamlicrt  of  ditJtppcr  0iJki7»  «bov«  end  of  4ft  fod|t)gftr  MpSmil  thft.yl|iJlyipi» 

tfaeae,  whidi  had  once  ibrmed  the  quaztesB  of  while,  ^m  ihe  length  of  tinve  which  eome  of 

the  tnomurch'a  body-guard,  were  now  falling  these  notea  were  held,  -the  h^f*  hoo  waft, 

flttt  into  ruin.   The  splendid  pande  of  hone-  swelled  to  reduets  s  evcrj.  vein  of  hia  thmat 

men,  and  the  train  of  royalty,  which  once  seesed  ready  to  ^luft;  and  hia  fioft  hkck 

filled  this  noble  space,  were  now  replaced  by  qres,  whidK  wcxe  swimnung  in  lustip,  ftp** 

a  few  solitary  MooUahs  coming  and  going  to  peaied  as  if  about  to  start  horn  their  Uood» 

and  from  the  mosques  near,  and  some  poor  strained  sockets.      Yet,  with  all  thia,  no  ooft 

and  ragged  tents  of  fruit-sellers  whidi  were  could  wish  to  intcnrupt  such  channingsottiidai. 

scattered  over  its  surfiice.  The  Ambic  music  had  alwaya  secsned  hank 

**  It  was  amidat  these,  that  a  party  of  neady  to  me,  the  Turkish  but  little  less  so,  and  the 

three  hundred  people  had  collected  round  a  Persian^  thou^  stQl  softer  Md  more  wiftalng 

mofessed  stonr-tdler,  who,  when  we  first  saw  than  eltner  of  Uiese,  yet  wild  and  monotoMsia  ^ 

him,  was  dfoafming  with  all  the  dignity  and  but  here  thoe  was  a  pathos,  ikd  amovous  Ioh. 

warmth  of  the  most  eloquent  and  finished  demess,  and  a  stndn  of  such  fine  and  natuial. 

orator.    We  halted  here  without  a  murmur  passion,  intfaeplaintsof  love. which  this  hoy 

from  any  of  our  party,  as  they  seemed  to  poured  fiirth  to  an  imprisoned   mistaess,  ^aC* 

enjoy  this  spedes  of  exhibition  as  much  as  which  I  had  till  this  hour  thought  .the  mosift. 

Bngliahmen  would  do  the  pleasures  of  the  of  the  £ast  incapable.    Weallrewaided  Uiia* 

drama.    It  might  itself,  indeed,  be  called  a  infant  singer  liberally,  and  admonished  him^ 

dtamatic  representation ;   for  aUhough  but  not  to  exert  himself  to  the  injury  of  his  heabh' 

one   pction    appeared   on  the  stage,  there  and  powers,  fi)r  the  ears  of  a  crowd,  to  whom, 

wete  as  greata  variety  of  characters  personated  sounds  of  less  angelic  iwestiiess  would  bo. 

hf  this  one,  as  appears  in  any  of  our  best  sufficiently  gratifying.*' 
plays.    The  subiect  of  his  tale  waa  from  the 

wait  of  Nadir  Sbah,  more  particularly  at  the  *,*.f.\.ym^m.mm,„ 

poM  that  his  arms  were  directed  against 

Bagdad;   and  in  it  he  breathed  Ibrtti  the  BOSSINI. 

hax^ty   friry  of  the  conquering    warrior,  i 

trembled  in    the  supplicating  tone  of  the  {f'ram  (he  Quarterly   Mvtieal  Heview.^, 
cmrtive,  allttied  bv  the  ftmale  voice  of  love  No.  J^XXVIL) 

and  desire,  and  mctated  in  the  firmer  strain 

of  MDaonstrance  and  reproach.    I  could  un*  """— 

dcntand  diis  orator  bnt  imperfectlv,  and  was 

ittwtiling  at   the  moment  to  disturb   the  How  oommoo  it  is  to  hear  Boaslnl  caUed  ^ 

fixed  attention  of  my  companions,  by  soUdu  ^*  the  child  of  Fortune**— the  spdled  child, . 

faig  their  intoiireiatfam;  but  as  fiur  as  gestures  according  to  some — ^^Vthe  moat  lucky  fellow" 

and  attltttdes  weee  explanatory  of  the  passions  that  ever  put  pen  to  muaic  piq^,  and  other 

and  incidents  on  which  they  wese  excveiBed,  epitheU  which  show  the  sensation  produced 

I  ecrtaittly  had  never  yet  seen  any  thing  more  by  his  brilliant  and   extraordinary  career, 

complete;    Butsu  of  laughter,  sensations  of  Such  a  career   is  indeed  remarkable,  and 

fiear,  and  signs  of  pity,  rapidly  suioceeded  Fortune  may  have  had  some  hand  in  it ;  Imt, 

each  other  in  the  audiaice,  who  were,  at  some  as  I  owe  litUe  to  the  old  lady  myself  I  am 

periods  of  the  tale,  so  silent,  that  the  iUl  of  not  willing  that  she  should  e^joy  raose  ocdit 

a  pin  might  have  been  heard.    Moi)ey  was  than  ftUs  to  her  share :  in  consogufinftf  of 

tfaiown  Into  die  drde  by  those  whose  appro-  this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  aasign  some  reatau. 

bftHoo  the  story-tdkr  had   strongly   won.  fn  the  success  of  the   ^^Gxan  Macstm.'* 

Vhbwasgatheredupbyoneof  the  boys  who  How  stand  the  £scts  with  regard  to  him2. 

served  the  caleooos,  without  diaige,  to  those  Ro8sini*s  invention  is   extremely  limited « - 

engaged  in  listening,  and  no  money  was  at  he  has  only  a  few  phrases  whidi  he  can  call 

any  time  demanded ;  though,  as  far  as  our  his  own,   and  those  he  repeats  on  all  oc«' 

short  stay  there  would  warrant  a  judgment,  casions,   whether    they   relate   to    the  low 

I  should  Qonoeive  the  gains  of  the  pe^rmer  intrigues  of  a  barber  in  fipain,  or  to  the 

to  have  been  oonriderable.  m^ty  acts  of  a  prophet  in  Bgypt    It  iaoo. 

**  A  few  paces  beyond  this,  we  saw  another  wonder,  then,  that  his  music  is  without  jusi . 

cwwd  iUMcmUed  loond  a  little  boy  of  ten  or  expression    thst  is,  without  that  agreement 

twdve  yeni  of  age,  who  was  singing,  with  between  the  sound  and  the  sense  wMch  all  cul* 

the  notes  of  the  lark,  In  the  dearest  and  most  Hvat^  mhids  expect,  whether  they  sre  led  by 

dftightftd  strain.    As  we  pressed  nearer  to  Instinct  or  association.    In  his  modul^tkm  Im 

ofaaare  this  youdi,  all  were  seemingly  moved  is  excesdvdy  mannered  ;  his  traoaitiona  are 

tt  aympatfadise  in  his   apparent   sullcrings.  often  harsh — aometimea  extravagant -7- tho 

Hia  voice  was  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  genenJ  d!^posid|)iuaf  his  scores  betraya  a 

•weedy  radodkms  that  the  most  ihstidious  great  want  of  sdence,  and  his  acoomp^nl. 

^  amid  desira  $  but  the  triU  of  It,  whidi  ments  are  frequently  iS  a  diaracter  to  give  ^ 


ftrasad  ua  so  mudi  at  a  distance,  was  pro-  ridiculous  eCect  to  the  voice  parts   whifib 
ftid  by  qnick  and  videot  thrvits  of  du  they  should  tnfovce  aad.ftdonv    Np^witk* 
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tU  <]wM  ftnlti,  no  composer  w$» 
ever  more  popular,  and  we  are  toul,  on  aa. 
tiMniiy,  that  Msoperaa  arebeaid  with  delight^ 
**  fhmi  lilsbon  to  Moecow.**  To  ac^iant  for 
thb,  I  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
ftom  the  death  o(  Cimarosa,  tul  tLoubii 
i^ipeared,  there  was  no  ttalian  composer 
whoee  worb  ezdted  much  attention,  t  say 
nothing  of  Cherubini ;  for  ihoogh  one  of  the 
gfeatest  masters  of  his  age,  he  is  Italian 
oolv  by  birth. 

But  there  were  the  immortal  operas  of 
Itfosart,  wh'eh  came  forth  like  stars  in  their 
courses  to  daszle  the  musical  world,  and  to 
cast  into  m\  ade  all  that  had  gone  before  them. 

These  wonderfbl  productions  gave  quite  a 
new  tun  to  the  current  of  puuic  feeling : 
all  thAt  had  been  previously  written  became 
insipid  at  once,  and  the  glory  of  the  Italian 
School  was  completdy  edipsed  by  that  of 
Germany.  Soon  alter,  Rossini  arose,  and 
in  the  delight  and  rapture  with  which  he 
was  hailed,  there  Was  nothing  surprising. 
In  him  waa  found  a  gentleman  who  could  be 
equally  long,  equalfy  loud,  and  equally 
astounding  with  any  Uerman  to  be  named- 
one  who,  if  he  had  not  so  much  fiie  as 
Mosart,  had  more  smoke,  aqd  whose  operas, 
from  their  novelty,  for  novel  they  certainly 
were  to  the  Italians,  must  have  seemed  calcu. 
lated  to  restore  to  them  the  tank  which  they 
hadlosL 

In  the  second  place,  no  one  ever  wrote 
so  little  for  his  art,  and  so  mudi  for  the 
singer,  as  Rossini  $  tMe  I  bike  to  be  ihegreott 
eeerei  rf  Me  euceeet.  When  we  hear  works 
of  the  hi^iest  dasa,  we  seldom  think  of  the 
composer;  our  minds  are  fQled  with  the 
diaracters  he  brings  before  us,  or  the  images 
which  are  raised  up  by  his  power,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  charm  is  ended  that  our  at* 
tention  is  turned  towards  the  msgidan  who 
kas  created  it  In  hearing  compositions 
somewhat  of  an  inferior  order,  our  thoughts 
frequency  wander  towards  the  author,  and 
we  are  pleased  with  his  taste,  his  judgment, 
and  his  skill,  !n  proportion  as  we  discover 
those  qualities  in  nfoL  But  when  listening 
to  the  operas  of  Rossini,  we  think  ndther 
of  him  nor'  of  his  characters — the  singer 
alone  occupies  us;  and  instead  of  be&g 
moved  by  the  sorrows  and  emotions  m 
Tancredi,  Desdefnona,  or,  *'  the  Moor,**  we 
are  moved  only  by  admiration  of  the  Ulents 
of  Madame  Pasta,  or  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
displayed    in    executing    the    innumerable 

Hits,  arpeggios,  and  cadenzas  which  are 

)tted  to  them. 

TO  his  works  are  forgotten,  it  wHl  slways 
be  '%  reproadi  to  Rossini,  that  he  was  the 
first  Italian  who  dc^[>ased  the  human  voice 
to  a  levd  with  the  fliite,  clarinet,  and  basl 
soon,  by  giving  it  passages  to  execute,  whichp 
from  thehr  construction,  bdong  to  those  in« 
Btroments. 

But,  by  this  practice,  though  he  has  done 


great  .injury  ^  muslcL  he  has  rendered  hh^ 
self  the  ^ling  of  those  who  may  be  si^ 
to  sway  its  desiintes-S' the  singers.  These 
important  persons,  who  have  received  tpam 
nature  hersdf  letters  patent,  whereby  they 
become  authorized  to  control  and  dictate., 
these  important  persons  Have  a  laudably 
anxiety  to  be  the  prindpal  objects  of  attraction 
whenever  they  appear,  ahd  it  would  be  cru4 
to  censure  them  for  consulting  their  own 
sratification  rather  than  the  good  of  art. 
Now  as  Rossini  addresses  h&nself  In  an 
espedal  manner  to  the  singers,  as  he  Is  cen«i 
stantly  labouring  to  procure  for  them  opporf 
tunities  of  display,  it  is  not  wondorful  that  ho 
diould  be  preferred  by  them— that  they  should 
bring  his  works  forVard  on  all  occasions,  and 
that  they  should  exert  their  utmost  energies  to 
give  them  effect.  I^ozart  erred  sadly  in  Uiis 
respect  He  cared  nothii^  for  the  singers— his 
whole  soul  was  bent  on  his  art,  and  instead  o^ 
placing  a  pause  here,  and  a  flourish  there — in* 
stead  of  breaking  up  the  continuity  of  his 
lovely  melodies,  that  nis  Slgnors  and  Signoras 
might  show  the  flexibility  of  theur  throats— in- 
stead of  doing  this,  he  sou^t  only  how  to  write 
fine  things.  Very  injudldous  conduct  to  be 
sure— and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
a  ladv,  remarkable  for  volume  of  voice, 
should  once  say  to  a  friend  of  mine,  ^*  I  de» 
test  Mozart ;  I  never  wish  to  sing  any  music 
in  whidi  I  cannot  YttaRin  otL** 

But,  in  the  third  place»  it  would  he  excc«dp 
bgly  uhcandid  were  we  to  deny  to  B4^ssini 
the  praise  of  genius ;  though  it  is  genius  ex«> 
ceedinglv  limited  in  its  operations.  In  this 
respect  he  resembles  Corelli,  of  whom  Du 
Burhey  says,  *^  the.  varieties  of  his  harmony, 
modulation^  and  melody,  might  perfaiqps  be 
comprised  m  a  very  nairow  compass.  The 
musical  index  to  his  works  would  not  be  long.'* 

No  composer  ever  hsd  a  more  powerful 
frelinff  for  dramatic  effect  than  Rossini,  es. 
pedally  effect  of  the  lighter  kind.  This  has 
given  him  pro^Ugious  influence  with  the 
multitude,  who,  in  music  as  in  morals,  art 
more  ready  to  hea^  with  their  eart  ^han  to 
understand  with  their  hearts ;  and  are  ex. 
ceedingly  apt  to  mistake  noise  and  busUe  for 
ffrandeur,  and  even  for  sublimity.  Rossini 
nimishes  another  instance  of  the  powerful 
Impression  which  may  be  made  on  the  public 
mind,  by  a  man  of  strong  natural  fedings  ; 
though  possessing  but  a  scanty  portion  of 
sdenoe.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  also  fiir^ 
nish  an  instance  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
such  a  man's  productions. 

Oenius  is  essentially  neoeMsry  to  make  a 
great  anist,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Study 
and  disdpBne  must  lend  their  aid,  and  the 
judgment,  matured  by  careful  pmctice,  must 
approve  what  the  fiincy  suggest^ ;  for  genliif 
without  judgment  is,  like  a  ''fair  womai^ 
without  discretion*'— that  is  to  si^,  f  ^  like  f 
Jewd  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout." 
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NATURAL  FORMATION  OF  SOIL 


NoTfliKG  can  be  more  truly  betutiftil  in  iC 
self,  or  more  deeply  interesting  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  than  the  process  by  which  Nature  con- 
stantly produces  an  accession  of  soil,  and  an 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  to  render  it 
fertile.  The  process  is  varied  so  as  to  bfc 
exactly  adapted  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
district  present ;  but  although  the  m^ans  em- 
ployed are  infinitely  various,  the  final  result 
!i  always  the  same.  When  the  surfiMse  of  a 
Tock,  for  instance,  becomes  first  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  at  once  attacked  by 
agents  which  operate  mechanically  and  chemi- 
cally. Light  calls  into  activity  the  latent 
heat ; '  the  pores  become,  by  that  means,  suf- 
ficiently enlarged  to  admit  particles  of  mois- 
ture, which  gradually' abrade  the  surface  and 
produce  inequalities;  upon  these  inequalities 
the  seeds  of  lichens  are  deposited  by  the  at- 
mosphere; these  forerunners  of  vegetation 
take  root,  and  the  fibres  by  which  some  sorts 
of  these  diminutive  plants  adhere  to  the  rock, 
concoct  a  vegf'table  acid  peculiarly  adapted  to 
corrode  the  substance  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  incr^ne  the  inequalities  which 
heat  and  moisture  had  already  formtd.  These 
diminutive  plants  decay  and  perish :  when 
decomposed  they  fbfm  a  vegetable  bed  suited 
to  the  production  of 'larger  plants;  or  when 
the  surface  of 'the  rock  happens  to  present 
clefts,  or  natural  crevices,  they  fall  into  them ; 
and  there  mingling  witli  fine  particles  of  sand, 
conveyed  thither  by  the  atmosphere,  or 
crumbled  by  the  action  of  the  air  from  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  crevices  themselves, 
they  form  fertile  mould.  Nature,  having  od- 
vanced  thus  far  in  her  preparations,  makes 
another  forward  step.  She  sows  the  soil 
which  has  been  created  by  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter,  with  some  of  the  more 
perfect  plants,  which  it  has  now  become  capa- 
ble of  sustaining.  These  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced and  decomposed  until  a  soil  has  been 
prepared  of  sufficient  depth  and  richness  to 
bear  plants  of  still  higher  quality  and  larger 
dimensions.  Theproeess  of  Nature  acquhes 
accelerated  force  as  it  advances  towards  its 
consummation.  When  a  sufficient  depth  of 
soil  has  been  formed  to  produce  ferns,  for  in- 
stance, thjsse  annually  decay  and  die ;  their  de- 
composed materials  graduallyfbrm  little  conical 
heaps  of  vegetable  mould  round  the  spot  on 
which  each  plant  grew.  MHien  this  has  gone 
on  for  a  period  of  sufficient  length  to  spread 
these  cones  over  a  giveli  surface,  nature  ukes 
another  stride  t  she  sows  furze,  thorns,  and 
Mars,  which  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  by  annu- 
ally shedding  their  leaves  contribute,  in  th^ 
end,  to  add  sr&tly  to'  both  the  depth  and 
fertttity  of  the  mould.  This  species  con- 
•titutes,  in  tnidi,  the  meaihs  which  nattire 
principidly  luei  in  -ptwpnlxijg-  a  bed  for  the 


growth  of  the  mori  valuaMe  trees.  It  is  w?1I 
Snown  that  these  arc  the  plants  wlndi  make 
their  lirst  appearance  in  fxdlows,  or  in  woods 
which  have  been  recently  cut  down.  Tnfo 
the  centre  of  a  tuft  of  brambles,  is  aetndeniaUjf 
carried  the  seed  of  the  majestic  oak  ; .  meeting 
with  a  congenial  soil,  it  soou  vegetates :  it  la 
carefully  and  effectually  cherished  and  pro- 
tected by  its  prickly  ddfence,  against  all  in- 
juries from  the  bite  of  the  animals  which 
roam  over  the  waste.  The  larger  trees  having 
reached  a  height  and  size  which  render 
shelter  unnecessary,  destroy  their  early  nurses 
and  protectors,  by  robbing  them  of  the  light 
and  air  indispensable  for  their  well  being; 
The  thorny  plants  then  retire  to'  the  6uu 
skirts  of  the  forest,  where,  in  the  cnjoymeni 
of  an  abuAdant  supply  of  light  and  sun,  they 
continue  gradually  to  extend  the  empire  of 
their  superiors,  and  make  encroachments  upon 
the  plain,  until  the  whole  district  becomes  at 
length  covered  with  magnificent  trees.  The 
roots  of  the  larger  trees  penetrate  the  soil  in 
all  directions  :  they  even  find  their  way  into 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  filled,  as  these  are 
already,  by  decomposed  vegetable  matter  i 
here  they  swell  and  contract,  as  the  heat  and 
moisture  increase  or  diminish.  They  acl 
like  true  levers,  until  they  gradually  pulvei 
rize  the  earthy  materials  which  they  have 
been  able  to  penetrate.  While  the  roots  are 
thusbuay  under  ground,  boring,  undermining^ 
cleaving,  and  crumbling  every  thing  that  im- 
pedes their  progress,  the  branches  and  leavei 
are  equally  indefatigable  overhead.  They 
arrest  the  volatile  particles  of  vegetable  food 
which  float  in  the  atmosphere.  Tlius  fed  and 
sustained,  each  tree  not  only  increases  an- 
nually in  sise,  but  produces  and  deposits  a  crop 
of  fruit  and  leaves.  The  Ihiit  becomes  the 
food  of  animah«  or  is  carried  into  a  spot 
where  it  can  produce  a  new  plant :  the  leaves 
fall  around  the  tree,  where  tliey  become  gradu- 
ally decomposed,  and,  in  tlie  lapse  of  ages, 
make  a  vast  addition  to  the  depth  of  vegetable 
mould ;  and  whilst  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
tables makes  a  gradual  addition  to  the  depth 
of  the  cultivable  soil,  another  cause,  equally 
conslsnt  in  operation,  contributes  to  increase 
its  fertility — the  produce  of  the  minutest 
plants  serves  to  subsist  mjrriads  of  insects  ; 
after  a  brief  existence,  these  p^ish  and  decay : 
their  decomposed  particles  greatly  fertilise  the 
vegetable  matter  with  which  they  happen  to 
mingle.  The  period  at  lerigth  arrives  when 
the  timber  having  reached  its  highest  mea- 
sure of  groVth  and  perfbetion,  may  be  cut 
down,  in  order  that  the  husbandman  may 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  prepared  for  biib 
by  the  hand  of  the  all-wise  and  all-benefltent 
Author  of  his  existence.  Such  is  the  system, 
which  they  that  have  eyes  to  see  may  see.' 
Plants  which  appear  worthless  in  themsdves 
^^those  lichens,  mosses,  heaths,  feftis,  furze: 
briars,  and  brooms,  in  which  ecanomuU^  ibr^ 
aooth  I  petodve  only  the  ftymbob  of  eternal 
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■a  many  iottraiiMiitt  en- 
ployed  bf  perfcBct  Witdain  in  Artilistog  new 
distriets  for  the  oeeuiiation  of  fature  geno* 
SAtioas  of  maokiod  i 

<'  Th«  contM  of  N«Ure  If  t1i«  avt  of  Qo&," 
The  wastes  of  this  country,  as  th«y  have 
been  managed  for  ages,  hare  been  psrtly 
taken  out  ot  the  hands  of  Nature  without 
having  been  wholly  Uken  into  the  hands  of 
man.  The  constant  depasturing  of  cattle  on 
wastes  and  commons  counteracts  the  means 
which  Nature  makes  use  of  in  producing 
futility,  and,  in  consequence,  greatly  retards 
the  period  when  the  sou  becomes  sufficiently 
deep  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  hsathy  waste  in  England,  which 
would  not  become  a  forest,  were  the  com- 
flaoners  restrained  from  setting  their  flocks 
Upon  iL—Qucwlerlp  Review. 


RHETORI& 


In  the  Utemtwo  of  modem  £uiope,  ihelone 
M  been  cuUivatied  with  saecesa.  But  ihia 
leaark  appliea  only  with  any  fovee  t»  a 
period  whieh  is  now  long  past ;  and  it  ia 
probabl*!  ^pc^Q  various  considentioni,  that 
a ttch  aootbcr  period  will  never  revolve.  The 
riietorician*a  art,  in  iu  ^ory  and  power,  haa 
aUently  faded  away  before  tbe  stem  tendon. 
«iea  of  tbe  age ;  and  if ,  by  any  peculiarity  of 
taate^  or  strong  determination  of  the  inteUcet, 
a  rhetorician,  tmprand  eosimme^  were  again  t» 
appear  amongst  ua,  it  ia  eartain  tiiatlie  would 
bave  m  better  weloeme  tiian  a  stare  of  aur^ 
priae  aa  a  poetoie-makcr  or  balancer,  not 
more  elevated  in  the  genend  eatima^  but 
Ar  lesa  amusing,  than  the  opera- dancer,  or 
eqneatrian  gymaaat.  No— the  age  of  Rbe- 
tMPic,  like  that  of  Chivalry,  is  gone,  and 
passed  amongst  forgotten  things;  and  Uie 
AetoricLm  can  have  no  more  dianco  ibr  i«- 
ttfsniag,  than  the  rhapsodiat  of  early  Greece, 
or  the  Tnnbadour  of  romanea.  80.  multi- 
l^ied  are  the  modea  of  intellectnal  enjoyment 
m  modem  tinwa,  that  the  choice  ia  absolntely 
diairactod;  «nd  in  a  bMndless  theatre  of 
p|aniWi?s,  to  be  had  at  Utde  m  m>  ooet  ol 
inleUectmd  activity,  it  wquld  be  maivelhraa 
indeed,  if  any.  oenaadembk  audience  could  bo 
fonnd  for  an  evhibition  wliich  preeuppoaes  a 
etntea^  intenat  excttioo  on  the  part  both  of 
nudiioa  and  pertenver.  To  hang- upon  one's 
««m  thoaghu  aa  an  objaet  of  conscious  in- 
Cveotr  to  ptay  with  dieni,  to  i^tch  and  pur- 
av^them  tbroagh  a  maze  of  inversionay  evo- 
Intionf^  and  baslcqain  diangce,  irapllea  a 
a—diutftt  of- society  either  like  that  in  the 
monastic  agca,  ftrced  to  introvert  tia  energies 
him  nMra.delapt'Of  hooka  (whence  ainae  the 
adiofaeiin  mriaphjniica,  adpsimbla  ftir  its 
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snfatlaty,  but  inMiag  the  ndod,  wfaibt  k 
sharpened  ita  edge  in  one  ezcbuive  direc 
tion)  (  or,  if  it  implica  no  abaolute  starvation 
nf  intellect,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
rhetoric,  which  aniee  upon  a  ooosiderahle 
(though  not  very  varioua)  literature,  it  pro- 
daima  at  leaat  a  quiescent  state  of  the  public 
mind,  unoccupied  with  daily  novelties,  and 
U  ieiaure  from  the  agitattona  of  eternal 
fl^T^ngei 

Growing  out  of  the  same  condition  of  ro- 
ciety,  there  is  another  cause  at  work,  which 
will  for  ever  prevent  the  resusrection  of 
rhetoric,  vix.—the  necessities  of  public  bust« 
nesa,  ita  vast  extent,  complexity,  fulness  of 
details,  and  consequent  vulgarity,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ancients.  The  very 
same  cause,  by  the  way,  forniihes  an  answer 
to  the  question  moved  by  Hume,  in  oue  t^ 
his  JQjsays,  with  regard  to  tiie  declension  of 
eloquence  in  our  deliberative  assemblies. 
Kloquence,  senatorial  and  forensic,  at  leaat, 
has  iangniabed  imder  the  same  ciianges  of 
society  which  have  proved  fatal  to  rhetoiiG. 

iSnppoae  yonnelf  an  ancient  Athenian,  at 
aooM  customary  display  of  Athenian  oratory, 
what  will  be  the  topics  ?  Peace  or  war, 
vengeance  for  public  wrongs,  or  meiey.  to 
prostrate  aubmisrion,  national  honour  and 
national  (j^atitude,  glory  aad  shame,  and 
every  aspect  of  open  appeal  to  the  primal 
acnsilnlities  of  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
enter  an  English  PaiUameat,  liaving  the 
moat  af  a  popular  character  in  iu  constitu. 
tion  and  practice,  tlut  ia  any  where  to  be 
found  in  the  Europe  of  this  day  ;  and  the 
subject  of  debate  will  probably  be  a  road-bill, 
n  bill  Ibr  enabling  n  ooal-gaa  company  to  aa- 
mime  ceMun  privileges  against  a  oompetitor 
in  oil-gaa  t  a  bill  for  disfinsnddsing  a  corrupt 
borough,  or  psrhape  some  technics  I  point  of 
form  in  tlie  Exchequer  biOa'  bill.  Ho  much 
is  tlie  face  of  public  buainess  vulgarised  by 
detaih.    The  same  spirit  of  difierencas  ex- 

Roman  pleadings  aro  ocenpied  with  qneatbna 
of  elementary  jaataee,  large  and  mlTuaive, 
^iprehenaiUe  even  to  the  uninstructed,  and 
connedfaig  tlienuelrea  at  every  step  with- 
powerfol  and  tempestuous  fedings.  In 
British  trials,  on  the  contrary,  the  field  is 
fbredosed  against  any  interest  of  so  elevating 
a  natsrj,  because  the  righta  and  wrongs  of 
the  caae  aro  almost  inevitably  absorbed  to  an 
nalearned  eyo  by  the  technicalities  of  the 
lav^  or  by  the  intricacy  of  the  IsctsL 

Un4er  theae  malign  aqiects  of  the  1 
stnictare  of  eociety,  a  struetuce  to  which  the 
wh^le  world  will  be  moulded  as.  it  become* 
dviliaed,  thero  can  be  no  room  for  any  ns 
viva]  of  rhetoric  in  public  apeakiog ;  and 
foam  the  same  and  other  caasea,  acting  upon 
the  atandard  of  public  taate;,  quile  aa  Htda 
room  in  written  eompooition.  £t  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  tendtneies  to  thia  oensttmniation, 
whidk  have  )iesn  kng  matusiag,  it  is  a  foct, 
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tliAt  next  after  Rome,  England  in  tlw  coun* 
try  in  whidi  ibetotic  prospered  moet—  at-  a 
time  when  itdenoe  was  unborn  as  a  popular 
interejst,  and  the  commercial  actiTitiea  of 
after  times  were  yet  sleeping  in  their  radt- 
mentA.  This  was  in  the  period  from  the 
latter  end  xif  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  i  and,  though  the 
JSnglish  rhetoric  waa  less  true  to  ita  own 
ideal  tha!i  the  Roman,  and  often  modulated 
into  a  higher  key  of  iropasaioned  eloquence, 
3Fet,  unqueationablyr  in  aome  of  its  qualities, 
h  remains  a  monument  of  the  Tcry  finest 
rlietoncal  powers. 

Four  continental  languages  may  be  said 
te  have  a  literature  regularly  mounted  in  all 
departments,  vis.  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
aadOcrman;  but  each  of  these  have  stood 
under  separate  disadvantages  for  the  culti- 
vation of  an  ornamented  rhetoric.  In  Frsaoe, 
whatever  rhetoric  they  have  (for  Montaigne, 
thonftgh  lively,  is  too  gosaiping  ibr  a  rheto- 
rician), arose  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
since  whidi  time,  the.  very  same  develop- 
raent  of  science  and  public  business,  operated 
there  and  in  England,  to  stifle  the  rhetorical 
impulses,  and  all  those  analogous  tendendea 
In  arte  and  in  manners  which  support  it. 
Generally  it  may  be  assumed  that  rhetoric 
will  not  survive  the  age  of  the  ceiemoniotts  in 
manners,  and  the  gorgeous  in  costumei  An 
unconscious  sympathy  binds  together  the 
various  forms  of  the  elaborate  and  the  fanciful, 
under  every  manifestation.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  national  convulsions  by  which  modem 
France  has  been  shaken,  produced  orators, 
Mirabeau,  Isnard,  the  Abb^  Maury,  but  no 
rhetoridans.  Florian,  Chateaubriand,  and 
others,  who  have  written  the  most  florid  prose 
that  the  modem  taste  can  bear*  are  elegant 
sentimentalists,  sometimes  maudlin,  and 
aemi.poetic,  sometimes  very  eloquent,  bat 
nevar  rhetorical.  There  is  no  eddying  about 
their  own  thoughts ;  no  motion  of  flmcy  self- 
sustained  from  its  own  activities ;  no  flux  and 
reflux  of  thought,  half  meditative,  half  ca- 
pridous;  but  strains  of  feelhig,  genuine 
or  not,  supported  at  every  step  from  the  ex- 
dtement  of  independent  external  objects. 

With  respect  to  the  German  literature,  the 
am  is  very  peculiar.  A  chapter  upon  Ger- 
man rhetoric  would  be  in  the  same  ludicrous 
predicament  as  Van  Troirs  chapter  on  the 
snakes  of  Iceland,  which  ddivers  its  business 
in  one  summary  sentence,  announcing,  that 
anakes  in  Iceland  there  are  none.  Rhetoric, . 
in  fact,  or  any  fimn  of  ornamented  prose, 
conld  not  posubly  arise  in  a  literature,  in 
which  prose  itsdf  had  no  proper  existence  till 
wi^n  these  seventy  years,  liessing  was  the 
flnt  German  who  wrote  prose  with  deganoe ; 
and  even  at  this  day,  a  decent  prose  style  is 
the  rarest  of  accomplishments  in  Germany. 
Ve  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  German  has 
written  proae  with  grace,  unless  he  hod  lived 
abfoad  (like.  Jacobi,  who  •  Gompoicd .  indif- 


ferently in  Frend  and  Goman),  or  had- ae' 
least  cultivated  a  very  kmg  acquaintance  with 
English  and  Frendi  models.  Frederick  8chle* 
gd  has  been  led,  by  his  comprefaendve  know- 
ledge-of  other  literatures,  to  observe  this 
singular  defect  in  that  of  his  own  country. 
Even  he,  however,  must  have  fixed  Itia. 
standard  very  low,  when  he  could  praise,  as 
elsewhere  he  does,  the  style  of  Kant.  Cer- 
tainly in  any  literature,  \rherc  good  modds 
of  prose  exinted,  Kant  would  be  dc-Lmed 
a  monster  of  vicious  diction,  so  far  as, 
regards  the  construction  of  his  sentences. 
He  does  not,  it  is  true,  write  in  the  hybrid 
dialect,  which  prevailed  up  to  the  time 
of  our  George  tnc  First,  when  every  other 
word  was  Latin,  with  a  German  inflection  ; 
but  he  has  in  perfection  that  obtuseness  which 
renders  a  German  taste  insensible  to  all 
beauty  in  the  balandng  and  structuro  of 
periods,  and  to  the  art  by  whidi  a  succession 
of  periods  modify  each  other.-  Every  Ger- 
man regards  a  sentence  in  the  light  of  a  pack- 
age, and  a  package  not  for  the  raail-coadi, 
but  for  the  waggon,  into  whidf  ills  privilege  ia 
to  crowd  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  Having 
flramed  a  sentence,  therefore,  he  next  pro- 
ceeds to  pack  it,  which  in  eflected  partly  by 
unwiddly  tails  and  codidls,  but  ^efly  by 
enormous  parenthetic  involutions.  All  quali- 
fications, limitations,  exceptions,  illustra- 
tiocs,  are  stuffed  and  violently  rammed  into 
the  bowdif  of  the  prindpal  proposition.  That 
all  this  equipage  of  accessaries  ia  not  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  assist  its  own  orderly  devdop« 
ment,  no  more  occurs  to  a  Gennan  as  any  faulty 
than  that  in  a  package  of  shawls  or  of  earpeta, 
the  colours  andpatteros  are  not  fully  displayed* 
Tohimitissuffidenttbattheyare/Aeiv.  And 
Mr.  Kant,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  paddng 
up  a  sentenoe  which  covers  titree  dose-priotca 
octavo  pages^  stcpa  to  draw  his  breath  with 
the  air  of  one  who  looks  back  upon  some 
brilliant  and  meritorious  performance.  Undo 
these  disadvantages,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
German  rhetoric  in  a  nonentity;  but  these 
dissdvautages  would  not  have  arisen,  had 
there  been  a  Gennan  bar  or  a  Geman  senate, 
with  any  public  existence.  In  the  absence  ot 
all  forensic  and  senatorial  doquence,  no 
standard  of  good  prose  style— nay,  which  ia 
more  important,  no  example  of  amhitioii 
directed  to  such  an  object^-'has  been  at  any 
time  held  up  to  the  public  ndnd  in  Gennny  ; 
and  the  pulpit  style  haa  been  always  eMier 
rusticaIlvnwIigent,or  bristlingwith  pedantry. 
The  disadvantages  with  regard  to  public 
models  of  dvil  doquence,  have  In  part  af- 
fected  the  Italians;  the  few  good  prose 
writers  of  Italy  have  been  historians ;  and  it 
is  observable  that  no  writers  exist  in  thede- 
partment  of  what  are  called  moral  Euayuiii  f 
a  dass  which,  with  us  and  the  French,  were 
the  last  depositaries  of  the  rhetorical  fiwoliy, 
when  depressed  to  its  lowest  key.  Two  other 
drcumstances  may  be  noticed  as  uofiivoiupidife 
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%!»  an  Itidian  riieiDlriff;  one  th«  langiuige  ictdf 
r— which  u  too  loitering  for  the  agile  motion, 
mod  the  t»  af^^^ft^  .of  rhetoric;  and  the 
other  in  the  cooatiiutioo  of  the  naiional  miodi 
which  ia  not  reflective,  nor  remarkably  fiui* 
oiibU.^flr  two  qualitiei  most  indiupcnaable 
to  rhetoriCir  Aa  a  proof  of  the  little  turn 
lor  reflection  which  there-  ia  in  the  ItaUan 
miod,  wo  may  remind  the  reader  that  they 
heve  no  meditative  or  philosophic  poetry, 
•uch  aa  that  of  our.  Young,  Gowper,  &c.; 
a  daiBof  poetry  whiqh  pcisted  very  early 
indeed  in  the  Kngliah  literature,  («.  p.  Sit 
T«  Daviea,  Lord  Brooke,  Henry  More,  &a) ; 
and  wfaidi,  in  tome  shape,  has  arisen  at  tome 
•tM  of  almost  every  Buropean  literature. 

Of  the  Spanish  rhetoric,  d  priori^  we 
•ihonld  hare  augured  well ;  but  the  rhetoric 
«f  their  puJ^it  in  paai  times,  which  is  all  that 
we  know  of  it,  ia  Tidotks  and  unnatural; 
whilst,'  on  the  other  hand,  for  eloquence  pro- 
found and  heart-felt,  measuring  it  by  those 
ttuny  admirable  proclamations  issued  in  all 
quarters  of  Spain  during  1898-9,  the  national 
capacity  must  be  presumed  to  be  of  the  rery 
highest  order. 

We  are  thus  thrown  bade  upon  the  French 
pulpit  orators  as  the  only  considerable  body 
of  modern  rhetoricians  out  of  our  own 
langtiage.  No  writers  are  more  unifonrly 
praised;  none  are  more  entirely  neglected. 
This  is  one  of  those  numerous  hypocrisius  so 
common  in  matters  of  taste,  where  the  aide 
is  always  ready  with  his  good  word,  as  the 
readiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  subject. 
To  bkune  might  be  hazardous;  for  blame 
demands  rea9ons ;  but  praise  enjoys  a  ready 
dispensation  from  all  reasons  and  from  ail 
discrimination.  Superstition,  however,  as  it 
ia,  under  which  tlie  French  rhetoricians  hold 
their  reputation,  we  have  no  thought  of  at- 
tempting any  disturbance  to  it  in  so  blight 
and  incidental  a  notice  aa  tliis.  Let  critics 
by  all  means  continue  to  invest  them  with 
every  lund  of  imaginary  splendour.  Mean* 
time  let  us  suggest,  as  a  judicious  caution, 
that  French  rhetoric  should  be  praised  with 
a  reference  only  to  its  own  narrow  standard  s 
for  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  trial  of 
its  pretensions,  to  bring  so  meagre  a  style 
of  composition  into  a  dose  comparison  with 
tt^e  gozgeous  opulence  of  the  En^h  rhetoric 
of  &e  same  century.  Under  such  a  com- 
parison, two  capital  points  of  weakness  would 
force  themselves  upon  the  least  observant  of 
critics  first,  the  defect  of  striking  imagery ; 
and,  secondly,  the  slendemess  of  the  thoughts. 
The  rhetorical  manner  is  supported  in  the 
£rench  writers  chiefly  by  an  abundance  of 
«A#  and  oAs— *by  interrogatories — apostrophes 
-«^d  startling  exclamations  t  all  which  are 
mere  imwhanifial  devices  for  mising  the  style : 
but  in  the  substance  of;  the  oompoaition, 
apart  ^m  its  dress,  there  ia  nothing  propedy 
rbetoricaL  The  Iciuling  thoughts  in  all  puipit 
clMuenpe. being  derived  from  religion,  and, 
in  fact,  the  ccmnion  inlicritance  of  hmnan 


-natura.«if  they  cannot  be  hovel,  tof  Uiat 
very  reason  cannot -be  undignified  :  but,  for 
the  -same  reason,  they  aie  apt  to  become 
unafiectittg  and  trite,  unless  varied  and  indi- 
vidualiaed  by  new  infusions  of  thought  atd 
liseling.  The  smooth  monotony  of  the  lead- 
ing veligiotts  topics,  aa  managed  by  tlie 
French  orators,  under  the  treatment  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  receives  at  each  tum  of  the  sentence 
a  new  flexure^-or  what  may  be  called  a 
separate  artieulaHon  :*  old  thoughts  are  sur- 
veyed from  novel  stations  and -under  various 
angles:  and  a  field  absolutely  exhausted 
thrown  up  eternally  fresh  verdure  under  the 
fkuctifying  lava  of  burning  imager/,  //m- 
man  Ixjt^  for  examxde,  u  thort— human 
happiness  is  fraU:  bow  trite,  how  obvious 
a  thesis  !  Yet,  in  the  banning  of  the  Ilolif 
I>yingy  upon  that  Amplest  of  themes  how 
magnificent  a  descant  t  Variations  the  mo»t 
original  upon  a  ground  the  most  universal, 
and  a  sense  id  novdty  diffused  over  truths 
coeval  with  human  life!  Finally,  it  mav 
be  remarked  of  the  imagery  in  the  French 
rhetoric,  that  it  ia  thinly  sown,  common- 
place, defident  in  splendour,  and  above  all, 
merely  ornamental ;  that  is  to  say,  it  dm-s 
DO  more  than  echo  and  repeat  what  w  already 
said  in  the  thought  which  it  is  brought  lo 
illustrate;  whereas,  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  nnd 
in  Burke,  it  will  be  found  uuuallv  lu  isui.tl 
and  amplify  the  thought,  or  to  fortiiy  it  Ly 
some  indirect  argument  of  its  truth. •»  iiiuck' 
wood's  Mag, 


CANALS  AND  ROADS  IN  EKGL.\ND 
AND  FRANCE.  * 


England  possesses  an  immense  superiority 
over  France,  in  relation  to  agriculture.  This 
catisea  of  this  superiority,  says  a  French 
writer  (M.Moreaude  JoD&eB)»*^aretbednHB- 
ages,  the  irrigations,  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  by  manure,  the  breeding  of  animate,  the 
extent  of  artificial  paatnrage,  the  practice  of 

•  We  may  take  the  opporttitifly  of  noticing  wliat 
it  is  that  coMtiltttcs  the  pec-talwr  and  chsractniafug 
cu-^msostsDcvs  in  Hurke's  nunoer  of  eoiupuuliuu. 
It  is  this— that  under  hi*  tieatmpnt  ever>  trutb,  be 
it  what  it  may,  every  thefii*  of  a  sentence,  groH':t  iu 
the  veiy  act  of  unfolding  it.  I'ake  any  aentenre  vdu 
pieasft  Irooi  Dr.  iohaaui,  auppt<ae.  and  it  will  l»e 
ivaod  to  contain  a  tbougbt— good  ur  bttd^ully 

Eieconceived.  Whereas,  fii  Burke,  wbatever  may 
ave  been  the  preconcejition,  it  receives  a  new  dts- 
terminatloBor  inflexion  at  every  clause  of  the  sen* 
tence.  Sooie  collateral  a4}UBct  of  tbe  main  prapo- 
sition,  some  temperament  or  restraint,  some  oblique 
glance  at  iU  remote  aflSoities,  will  lovariabiy  bo 
found  to  attend  the  prosrvsa  of  his  sentences-^iks 
the  spny  from  a  walerfalT,  or  the  acintilldtiuBa  from 
tlic  iron  under  tbe  blacksmilb's  hammer.  Ueoce, 
whilst  a  writer  of  Dr.  Jobnaon's  rlaa  seema  only  to 
look  back  upon  bis  thoagfats,  Burke  looks  forward-- 
and  does  in  fact  sdvaoce  and  cbange  hia  own  atatioB 
concttnentW  with  tbe  advaoco  of  tbe  sentences. 
This  peculiarity  is  no  doobt  in  Mma  degree  due  to 
the  habit  of  extempore  speaking,  but  not  to  that 
oaly. 
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pretenrlng'tlie  h§j  in  ricki,  tlM  mora  9cmk^ 
tific  application  of  inttninienta  of  fauabaniiyf 
the  much  more  eitendrd  nae  and  the  far 
more  perfect  oonatmction  of  machinery  and 
farming  buildinga,  and  lastly,  the  adYastagca 
ariaing  from  encloeures>  fencM>  and  nninber^ 
less  details  which  belong  to  a  state  of  indna- 
try  brought  to  perfection,  and  which  ariae  from 
m  aid  afforded  by  the  use  of  a  rast  capital.*' 

Compared  with  the  iiomber  of  canals  in 
the  British  isles,  those  of  France  sink  into 
insignificance.  Whilst  in  fact  Great  Britain 
reckons  one  hundred  and  three,  putting  out 
of  the  account  such  as  are  not  more  than  five 
miles  in  extent,  France  has  scarcely  twenty- 
six,  of  which,  twenty  are  inconsiderable. 
The  whole  length  of  the  canals  in  tlic  three 
kingdoms  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles  ;  Uie  total  extent  of  those 
of  France  is  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles.  Thus,  in  England,  the  part  of  the 
country  enjo}nng  the  advantage  of  canals  is 
more  than  half  the  whole  territory  ;  while  in 
France,  the  districts  through  which  canab 
ran,  do  not  constitute  a  fifth  of  the  territory. 
In  those  parts  in  which  these  canals  exist 
taking  for  each  district  an  equal  stretch  of 
country,  the  quantity  of  canals  is  four  times 
less  in  France  than  in  England.  So  that 
comparing  the  whole  of  France  with  the 
whole  of  England,  the  former  docs  not  pos- 
sess proportionaUy,  to  the  extent  of  die  two 
comitries,  a  twentieth  part  of  the  canals 
which  afford  water-carriage  to  the  latter. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  system  of 
interior  navigation  in  France  offers  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  bettering  her  agricultural 
and  commercial  industry*  To  the  six  grand 
canals  which  already  run  through  the 
country,  namely,  that  of  Briare,  finished  in 
1642 ;  that  of  Languedoc,  in  1680  ;  those 
of  Orleans  and  Loing,  in  \7b3  :  the  Canal 
du  Centre,  en  1791,  and  that  of  St.  Qaeatm, 
in  1810 ;  there  might  easily  be  added  a 
greater  number,  which  might  efltetthecom- 
municatton  either  of  one  with  the  other,  of 
with  French  Flanders,  the  basma  of  the 
Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Somme;  and 
others  might  he  added,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  basins  of  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  and 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Rhone,  and  of  the 
Garronne,  might  oommunteate  with  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain. 

At  the  same  time  that  new  canals  are  dug,  the 
reparation  of  the  great  roada  of  France  is  in- 
dispensablCk  lliese,  i&  their  present  state, 
ploughed  up  by  watercourses,  furrowed  by 
wheel-ruts,  are  the  subject  of  the  CMnplainls. 
of  travellers,  and  a  most  serious  detriment  to 
commerce  and  agriculture.  "  It  is  diagnure- 
ful,"  says  M.  Bayet,  in  his  coosiderationa  on 
the  public  roads  of  France*  '*  it  is  diagraoefiil 
to  France  that  a  road  like  that  from  Fsris  to 
the  Havre,  which  conducts  from  the  capital 
to  its  own  maritime  port,  should  be  for  two- 
thirds  of  iu  extent  in  such  a  state  of  neglect 
i^d  decay,  as  to  threaten  to  become  soon  im- 
passable.   The  same  is  tlK  case  with  the 


road  from  Lyons  to  MjIrteQlesi  ftrom  Orlean# 
to  Tours,  and  of  a  hundred  mher  of  the  os* 
hondred  and  ntnety-one  principal  roadtf 
which  travene  France  to  an  extent  of  32»077 
IciHomHres.  The  carriages  for  the  tranapoTf 
of  goods,  and  the  diligences,  are  mrfer  the 
necessity  of  donbltng,  of  trebling,  of  even 
quadrupling  their  number  of  cattle  ore^ 
tflese  mined  parts  of  the  roads,  on  whichy 
ueverthelesa,  considerable  sums  are  yearly 
expended,  but  which,  horn  being  still  i«« 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  inquired,  are  laid 
out  at  a  loss." 

The  roads  of  England  are  the  mannel  of 
the  world.  The  improvements  which  haves 
been  effiKted  during  a  century  would  bei 
almost  miraculoua,  did  we  not  consider  that 
they  had  been  prodaced  by  the-sfsrit  andr 
intelligence  of  tiie  people,  and  were  in-  no 
degree  dependant  upon  the  apathy  or  caprien 
of  the  ruling  power.  I^e  description  which 
has  lust  been  given  of- the  roada  of  France** 
would  apply  to  those  of  England  of  a  centnry 
ago.  The  first  turnpike  road  was  established 
by  an  act  of  3d  Charles  II.  The  mob  pnlled. 
down  the  gates ; — and  the  new  principle  waa 
supported'attthe  point  of  the  bayonet.  But 
long  afker  that  period  travelling  whs  diificult- 
and  dangerous.  In  December,  1 703,  Chariea 
Ilf.  King  of  Spain,  slept  at  Petworth,  on  his 
way  from  Portsmouth  to  Windsor,  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  went  to  meet 
him  there  by  desire  of  the  queen.  In  the 
relation  of  the  journey  given  by  one  of  the 
prince's  attendants,  he  states,  **  We  set  out 
at  six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to 
Petworth,  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coachea 
(save  when  we  were  oi-ertnrned  or  stuck 
raat  in  the  mire)  till  we  arrived  at  our 
journey *s  end.  Twas  a  hard  sennce  for  the 
prince  to  sit  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach  that 
day  without  eating  any  thing,  and  passing 
through  the  worst  ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
We  were  thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going, 
but  our  coach,  which  was  the  leading  one, 
and  bis  highoess's  body  coach,  would  have 
suffered  very  mnch  if  the  nimble  boon  of 
Sussex  had  cot  frequently  poised  it,  ot 
supported  it  with  their  shoulders,  from  Go- 
diiming  almost  to  Petworth,  tnd  the  nearer 
we  approached  the  duke's  house  the  more 
inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be.  The  last  aino 
miles  of  the  way  cost  us  six  houn'  time  t» 
conquer  tiiem;  and  indeed  we  bad  never 
done  it,  if  our  good  master  had  not  aeveral 
times  lent  as  a  pair  of  horses  'Out  of  his  own 
Goacb,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to  tmeont 
the  way  for  mm."  Aflerwarda,  writing  of - 
his  departure  on  the  following  day  from 
PMworth  to  GuiMford,  and  thence  to  Wind- 
ior,  he  saya,  **  I  saw  him  (the  prince)  no 
more,  tiUl  fonnd  him  at  supper  at  Windsor; 
for  there  we  wnre  uvectuniad  (as  we  bad 
been  once  before  the  same  morning),  and 
broke  our  coach;  m^Lord  Ddawarrehnd 
the  aame  fate,  and  so  had  several  o'thcn.'*-^. 

dor.  No.  3. 
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In  the  tine  of  ChArlce  (tiirnjiined  the 
Proud)  Duke  of  Someraet,  who  died  in  1748, 
the  roads  in  Sussex  were  in  so  bad  a  state » 
that*  in  order  to  arriTe  at  Guildford  from 
Petworth,  trarellers  were  obliged  to  make 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  great  road 
leading  from  Portsmouth  to  London.  This 
was  a  work  of  so  mnch  difficulty,  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  day,  and  the  duke  hsd  a 
house  at  Chiildfiiml  whidi  was  regulariy  used  as 
a  resting-place  for  the  night  by  any  of  his 
family  traveUtng  to  London.  A  maaoscript 
letter  from  a  servant  of  the  dake,  dated 
fhmi  London,  and  addressed  to  another  at 
Petworth,  acquaints  the  latter  that  his  Grace 
intended  to  go  from  London  thither  on  a 
certain  day,  and  directs  that  *'  the  keepers 
and  persons  who  knew  the  iioles  and  sloughs 
most  come  to  meet  his  Grace  with  hmthorns 
and  long  poles  to  help  him  on  his  wav.'* 

The  late  Marcpiis  of  Buckingham  built  an 
inn  at  Missenden,  about  forty  miles  from 
London,  as  the  sti^te  of  the  roads  compelled 
him  to  sleep  there  on  the  way  to  Stow :  a 
jonniey  which  is  at  present  performed 
between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

M.  Dnpin,  has  told  vn  in  his  Comrnerriai 
Power  9/  Oreat  BrinriM,  how  the  roads  of 
Prance  are  mianagfil  to  be  continued  in  their 
present  horrible  state,  in  spite  of  the  inter" 
course  with  this  country. 

''  In  France,  eren  the  care  of  a  by-patfa  is 
scarcely  erer  hitmsted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Beforo  a  bssket-fnU  of 
stones  can  be  Idd  down  on  the  most  obscure 
departmental  road,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  the  cost  of  these'  materials  should 
form  an  item,  first  in  the  arrondissement 
budget,  then  in  the  departmental  budget,  and 
afterwards  be  submitted  to  the  grand 
ebuDcilt)/  roads  and  bridges  in  an  office 
at  Psris,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  spot  where  the  work  is  to 
be  executed.  The  paltry  charge  in  question 
haring^  passed  through  all  the  delays  of  pro- 
fbnnd  iuTestigation,  the  desired  permission 
fs  grouted ;  prorided,  however,  tliat  not  the 
slightest  neglect  of  form  should  render  it 
Accessary  to  undertake,  for  a  second  time, 
the  task  of  exploring  the  immense  labyrinth 
by  an  faiverse  course.  The  accounts,  after 
passing  through  an  almost  endless  series  of 
progressiTe  operations,  retrograde  with 
(rflcial  delay  to  their  first  source  !  An 
engineer  is  then  permitted  to  execute  at  his 
leisure  the  trifling  repair  of  the  road  which 
has  ooeastoncd  this  long  and  appalling  train 
df  oflteial  formalities,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing.'''—ZofidSoii  Magazine, 


COFFEE. 


coffSee  which  is  made  in  France  is  to  be  at" 
triboted  to  the  chicor^e  poirder  which  is  put 
into  it  before  boiling.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  this  powder,  which  is  made  from  the 
dried  and  roasted  root  of  the  cultivated  dande- 
lion, is  only  used  in  coffee-houses  and  other 
places  of  public  entertainment  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration,  as  the  additkm 
of  a  tea-spoonful  of  it  to  an  ounce  of  coffe* 
will  give  as  mnch  cokmr  and  flavoiir  as  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  genuine  eolPee. 
The  cost  of  the  chioor^  is  something  under 
three-penoe  per  pound  in  France;  but  in  Uiis 
country,  where  it  is  Justly  recommended  to 
be  mixed  with  coffee  to  correct  its  heating 
properties,  it  has  been  modestly  advertised  at 
h«lf-a-erown.  The  usual  mode  in  whicK 
coflRee  is  prepared  in  France  at  the  coffiee- 
houses,  is  this.  CoM  water-  is  poured  upon 
the  ground  coffee,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pinf 
to  two  ounces  of  tiie  powder,  wi&  one-sixtb 
or  eighth  part  of  the  powder  of  chicor^ 
added*  This  is  then  placed  m  the  adies  of  a 
wood  fire,  and  left  stewing  for  seversl  hours. 
It  is  then  taken  away  and  allowed  to  settie, 
and  being  poured  off  when  perfect^  clear,  is 
warmed  up  for  use,  and  served  as  enff  mif, 
wiUiout  milk,  in  smaH  cups,  demi  toMet,  or 
with  boffing  milk,  ita  the  proportion  of  one* 
third  coffee  to  two-thirds  milk.  In  private 
families  in  France,  as  in  tiiis  country,  the 
coffiee  is  made  by  infusion,  without  chicor^. 
Or  the  latter  is  used  only  medicinally.  Where 
Ae  frequent  use  of  coffee  is  found  to  over*' 
stimulate  the  stomach,  and  to  distress  the 
nerves,  occasioning  pam  and  acidities,  the 
Paris  physicians  order  a  Kttle  Castile  soap  to 
be  scraped  into  the  cup  wHh  the  oofl^  This 
produces  scarcely  any  unjHeRsant  taste^  al- 
though the  contnrv  might  be  expected,  and 
is  very  highly  extolied  I^  persons  who  use  IL* 
In  Portugal,  coffee  is  alwa3r8  made  by  in- 
fusion, and  is  taken  very  strong'^an  ounce 
being  used  for  one  good-sised  cop ;  yet, 
from  its  cheapness,  a  small  cup  of  coffee,  in- 
cluding sugar  and  milk,  may  be  had  in  a  first- 
rate  coffee-house  for  a  penny.  In  most  parts' 
of  Spain  coffee  is  but  little  used,  and  is  then* 
made  very  weak«-an  ounce  only  being  used 
for  eight  or  ten  persons,  where  tliere 
are  French  coffee-houses,  the  French  mode 
of  preparing  it  is  adoptal.  In  France  the 
ground  coffee  at  the  grocers*  shops  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  burnt  chesnuts.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  coffee  whwfa  is 
used  in  private  families  in  France,  owes 
nrach  of  its  delhsious  flavour  to  the  fact  of  itr 
being  used  soon  after  roasting.  The  process 
of  roasting  is  carried  on  there  by  retkdl 
grocers  and  private  families  every  day; 
whereas  in  this  country,  the  berries  from 
which  our  cofflBe  is  prepared,  hiur,  genendiy 
speaking,  been  roasted  seversl  months  pte* 
vioosly.— *Zilinntf77  Gazette,  ' 


A  GENBKAL  belief  prevails  in  this  country, 
that  the  acknowled^  superiority  of  the' 
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.  Fouil  ReuuiitUn — ^The  following  jeu,  tf  es- 
prit, from  Newtoa's  Joaroal,  may  Amiue  jour 
readers,  without  invalidatiDg  the  very  in- 
teresting discovery  to.  which  it  alludes  -. — 
**  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Rer.  Mr. 
PouckUnd  distinguished  himself  a  few  years 
tgo,  by  discovering  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  which 
he  proved  to  be  the  dining  room  of  antedilu- 
vian hyenas,  that  had  in  this  retreat  feasted 
upon  elephants  and  water-rats,  nnd  left  no- 
thing but  the  teeth  of  these  tit-bits,  just  as 
records  of  their  good  living,  and  bones  of 
pontentioo  for  future  natundists  and  cosmo- 

£  mists.  The  same  ingenious  gentleman  has 
tely  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  piece  of 
red  sand-stone,  bearing  on  it  the  traces  of  an 
antediluvian  tortoise's  footsteps.  The  whole 
geological  world  has  been  in  raptures  at  this 
dJM^overy;  and  in  order  to  uiaki^  sure  of  the 
fact,  that  the  steps  tmced  in  the  sUme  were 
the  steps  of  a  tortoise,  a  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held,  and  ^me  soft  chulk  was  pre- 
pared, on  which  a  modern  tortoise  might 
nuike  his  mark,  and  .  thus  authenti- 
cate, as  it  were,  the  signature  of  his  an- 
cestor. Every  thing  being  ready  for  the  de- 
inonstration,  and  the  interest  of  the  scientific 
company  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitcli,  the 
tortoise  was  placed  on  the  chalk,  and,  first  of 
all,  he  flatly  refused  to  stir  a  step.  The 
members,  upon  this,  very  properly  waxed  im- 
patient, ^ot  in  a  rage,  and  began  kicking 
and  bangmg  him  about,  and  maledicting  him 
in  an  extremely  moving  manner.  They  had 
much  better,  however,  have  refrained  from 
these  stimulants,  for  when  the  tortoise  was 
at  last  prevailed  on  to  walk,  he  insisted  on 
walking  as  straight  as  an  arrow ;  whereas 
the  antediluvian  tortoise's  march  was  as 
crooked  as  a  ram*s  horn.  The  Society  were 
aghast  at  the  discrepancy.  Various  argu- 
ments, however,  were  used  to  console  them. 
It  was  suggested,  that. the  tortoise  might 
have  forgotten  the  true  manner  of  walking 
while  confined  in  the  ark;  and  that,  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  the  proper  step  might 
have  been  lost  by  its  descendants.  Or  it 
might  be,  that,  chastened  bv  tiie  deluge,  his 
slow  race  had  returned  to  the  path  of  recti- 
tude, which  they  had,  in  the  universal  de- 
Sneracy,  wilfully  deserted  for  devk)us  ways. 
*,  perhaps  they  had  one  way  of  walking  on 
red  sand-stone,  and  another  on  soft  chalk  : 
one  manner  in  private,  and  another  before 
scientific  beholders." 

The  no  value  of  6oi>i«,  the  small  value  of 
drugs,  and  the  enormous  value  of  Holland  li- 
nen in  1596.->^aptain  Wilton,  of  Sir  Gelly 
Meyricke*s  regiment,  seems  to  have  had  but 
bad  sacGCts  in  the  way  of  pillage,  compared 


with  his  gallant  comrades.  He  got  only 
one  chest  of  books,  which  proved  to  be 
Treatises,  on  the  Civil  (.aw,  but  being 
esteemed  for  pillage^  were  Uierefure  not 
valued  f  which  probidily  is  the  cause  why 
the  Earl  of  Essex  was  allowed  to  add  the 
library  of  the  Bishop  of  Algarva  to  the  Bod- 
leian collection. 

Sir  Matthew  Morgan  appears  to  have 
plundered  a  church,  an^l  carried  oiT  the  bells*, 
amounting,  great  and  small,  to  fourteen  ; 
while  Sir  Amias  Preston  evideutly  rifled  a 
druggist's  storehouse,  and  perhaps  an  iron- 
monger's, yet,  notwithstapdiAg  the  immense 
weight  of  his  booty,  the  value  was  no  more 
than  295/. 

The  price  of  Holland  iinen  at  this  tunc 
seems  extraordinarily  high,  it  being .  valued 
at  no  less  than  ten  pounds  the  piece,  a  ches^ 
of  linen,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Sir  Con- 
yers  Clifford,  containing  fiftv  pieces,  being 
estimated  at  bOOL  We  are,  however,  hence 
enabled  more  duly  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  service  rendered  to  Ireland  at  a 
later  period  by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, in  introducing  to  that  country  the  cul- 
ture of  flax. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  unsettled  ortlio- 
graphy  of  these  tiroes  occurs,  with  regard  to 
the  surname  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  "  So 
great  a  coxcomb  was  that  brave  soldier,  that 
he  himself  wrote  it  seventeen  differcut 
ways." 

.  Stockings,  it  seems,  were  valued  at  10<.  a 
pair,  and  that  deemed  cheap.  They  werei>ut 
of  recent  introduction. — Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners  uppoiHttd  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  booty  t  tah^u  at  Cadiz  iu  1596. 

Petrijying  Spring. — At  Clermont,  in  the 
south  of  France,  there  is  a  spring  .which  pos- 
sesses tlie  power  of  petrifaction  in  a  verv  ex- 
traordinary degrecv  When  Professor  Blan- 
qui  visited  that  quarter  last  year,  there  was 
an  ox  undergoing  the  operation,  .and  al- 
though the  animal  had  begun  to  sit— ;or  ra- 
ther stand — for  his  statue  only  a  year  before* 
one  half  of  him  was  already  changed  into  a 
stone  monument !  Several  horses  are  to  be. 
seen,  turned  into  monuments  themseXres, 
and  omautenting,  in  the  capacity  of  statues, 
the  fields  where  they  once  pastured  f  and  a 
collectiun  of  other  quadrupeds,  with  fiowen, 
fruits,  and  birds,  attest  the  formidable  pow- 
ers of  this  magic4»pring.  The  Professor,  after 
tx^'iog  some  chemical  analyses,  without  suc- 
cess, made  off  in  a  hurry,  .thanking  his  stars 
that  the  power  of  motion  remained. — Weehl$ 
Review. 

Characttrijsticf  of  Feline  Animals, — ^Ani- 
nuds  of  the  cat  kind  are.  In  a  state  of  nature. 
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liloidn  coBtiniially  in  actSon  both  by  nigbt 
and  by  day.  Tlrey  either  walk,  creep,  or 
adrance  rapidly  by  prodigions  bonnda ;  hnt 
they  seldom  run,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
extreme  flexibility  of  their  limbs  and  rerte- 
bral  column,  which  cannot  preser^'e  the  ri- 
gidity necessary  to  that  species  of  morement 
Tlieir  sense  of  sight,  especially  dnring  twi* 
light,  is  acute;  their  hearing  reryperfect, 
and  their  perception  of  smell  less  so  than  in 
the  dog  tribe.  TbeSr  most  obtuse  sense  is 
that  of  taste;  the  lingual  nerire  in  the' lion, 
according  to  Des  Moulins,  being  no  larger 
than  that' of  a  middle-sieed  dog.  In  fact, 
the  tongne  of  these  animak  is  as  much  an 
organ  of  mastication  as  of  taste;  its  sharp 
and  homy  points,  inclined  backwards,  being 
«s6d  for  tearing  away  the  softer  parts  of  the 
animal  substances  on  which  tiiey  prey.  The 
perception  of  touch  is  said  to'  reside  very 
delicately  in  the  small  bulbs  at  the  base  of 
the  mustachios.— J^i!Mii'«    liluatrations  of 

jtneatote  nf  Paine,  —  Daring  the  time 
Paine  was  confined  in  the  Luxembonrg,  an 
arret  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare  had 
given  directions  to  the  administrators  of  the 
police,  to  enter  aU  the  prisons  with  additional 
guards,  and  dispossess  every  prisoner  of  his 
knives,  forks,  and  every  other  sharp  instru- 
ment, as  also  to  tike  their  money  from 
them.  '  As  this  cerrtnnny  appeared  to  Paine 
an  atrocious  plunder,  he  determined  to  avert 
its  effects,  as  far  as  it  concerned  himself. 
He  had  an  English  bank-note  of  some  value, 
and  some  guineas  and  gold  coin  in  his 
p€R!ketB ;  and  as  he  conceived  the  searchers 
would  rifle*  them,  as  well  as  his  trunks 
(though  they  did  not  do  so  by  any  one),  he 
tn<>k.otf  the  lock  from  the  door,  and  hid  the 
whole  of  what  he  had  about  him  in  its  in- 
side.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
Paine  was  released,  and  recovered  his  mo- 
ney.— ^rgua,  1796. 

Ihyden, — All  for  Love  ;  or,  The  World 
well  Lost,  A  Tragedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the 
Tlieatre  Royal,  and  written  in  imitation  of 
Shakspeare*8  stvle.  By  John  Dryden,  ser- 
vant to  His  Majesty.  Sold  by  H.  Herring- 
man,  at  the  Bliie  Anchor,  in  tlic  Lower  Walk 
of  the  J^aw  Exchange. — Advertisement  from 
the  Lcttdtm  Gazette,  of  March,  1678. — 
Query,  Is  this  tragedy  said  any  where  else 
to  have  been  written  in  Shakspeare*s  style  ? 

7'urkeys  jncked  alive. — In  France,  they 
sometimes  pick  ttrrkeys  alive  to  make  them 
tender,  of  which  I  shall  only  say,  that  the 
man  that  can  do  this,  or  order  it  to  l^e  done, 
ought  to  be  skinned  alive  himsell.  He  who 
can  deliberately  inflict  torture  upon  an  ani- 
msl,in  order  to  heighten  the  pleasure  his 
pahite  is  to  receive  in  eating  it,  is  an  abuser 
of  the  authority  which  God  has  given  him, 
and  is  indeed  a  tyrant  in  his  heart  Wlio 
would  think  himself  safe,  if  at  the  mrr ry  of 
such  a  man  ? — Cobbett 

PkreMlogy^^^Dt,  Spurzheiui^   the  .pupil 


and  friend  of  the  lata  Dr.  GaU,  is  now  at 
Toulon,  examining,  by  permission  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  skulls  of  all  tlie  convicts.  He 
writes  to  his  friends,  that  he  expects,  from 
these  exaroinatioos,  to  produce  many  decided 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  doctrine. 

Alligator*  ewallowing  Stnnee. — It  is  well 
known  that  many  species  of  birds  swhllow 
small  stones,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  sup- 
posed, of  aiding  digestion  ;  but  it  is,  we  be- 
lieve, an  anomaly  amongst  btlier  orders  of 
animals.  The  following  notice,  accorair.gly^ 
struck  us  as  singular,  if  not  incredible.  The 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  assert 
that,  previously  to  an  alligator  going  in 
search  of  prey,  it  always  swallows  a  large 
stone,  tliat  it  may  acquire  additional  weight 
to  aid  it  in  diving  and  dragging  its  victims 
under  water.  The  author  being  somewhat 
incredulous  upon  this  point  (how  could  he  be 
otherwise  ?),  Bolivar,  to  convince  him,  shot 
several  with  his  rifle,  and  in  all  of  them  were 
found  stones,  varying  in  weight  according  to 
the  Bi7.e  of  the  animal.  The  largest  killed 
was  about  sevent<;en  feet  in  length,  and  had 
within  him  a  stone  weighing  about  sixty  ot 
seventy  pounds.  Tlie  author,  however,  still 
remains  sceptical  (very  properly,  we  think), 
and  has  some  doubts  whether  these  stones 
are  not  calculi  secreted  in  the  stomach  !— 
Recollections  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  htf 
an  Officer  of  the  Cnlombinn  Nary. 

Fatuities  of  Brutes.— T^t  flog  is  the  only 
aniniHl  that  dreams;    and  he  and  the'ele- 

iihant  the  only  animals  that  understand 
ooks;  tiie  eleidiant*  is  the  only  animal, 
that,  besides  ^man,  feels  ennui;  the  dog, 
the  only  quadruped  that  has  been  brought 
to  speak.  Leibnitz  bears  witness  to  a  hound 
in  Saxony,  that  could  speak  distinctly  thirty 
words. — Medical  Gazette. 

Contrivance  of  the  Elephant  and  Rhi^ 
noceros. — To  protect  themselves  from  flicai 
the  .elephant  and  rhinoceros  roll  themselves  irt 
mud  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  irapene.. 
trable  crust  upon  their  skin,  wlicn  it  becomes 
dry.  Their  most  formidable  pest  in  Africa 
is  an  insect  called  Isaltaya,  belonging,  it 
would  appear  from  the  description,  to  Clair- 
ville's  class  Haustdlata.  It  is  not  larger 
than  a  common  bee,  but  is  more  terrible  to 
those  two  animals  than  the  lion  himself.  It 
has  no  stlag,  but  insinuates  its  sucker  (bans- 
tellum)  through  the  thickest  skin  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  cleg  (Hasmatopata  pluvialis) 
does.  The  effects  of  this  sucking  are  such, 
that  the  part  not  only  blisters  but  frequently 
raortifles,  and  in  the  end  destroys  the  animal. 
But  the  coating  of  dried  mud  over  the  skin 
affords  them  ^ectual  protection.  May  it 
not  be  that  the  wallowing  of  the  sow  in  the 
mire  is  for  a  similar  purpose  ? 
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JUIFE  ANP  WRITINGS  OF  MOLIERE .• 

{From  the  Xorth  American   Review. — 
No.  LXI.) 


Thk  French  surpass  erery  other  nation, 
indeed  aU  the  other  nations  of  Europe  put 
toother,  in  the  amount  and  excellence  of 
their  memoirs.  Whence  comes  this  mani- 
fest superiority  ?  The  important  collection 
relating  to  the  History  of  France  (commenc- 
ing as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century), 
forms  a  basis  of  civil  historyi  more  authentic, 
circumstantial,  and  satisfactory  to  the  in- 
telligent inquirer,  than  is  to  be  found  among 
any  other  people.  And  the  multitude  of 
biographies,  personal  anecdotes,  and  similar 
|K:attered  notices,  which  have  appeared  in 
France,  daring  the  last  two  centuries,  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  social  habits  and 
genenl  civilization  of  the  period  in  which 
ttiey  were  written. 

The  best  memoirs  of  lat^  produced  in 
France,  seem  to  have  assumed  somewhat  of 
a  npvd  shapa.  While  they  are  written  with 
the  usual  freedom  and  vivacity,  they  are  forti- 
fied by  a  body  of  references  and  illustrations, 
that  attest  an  unwonted  des ree  of  elaboration 
and  research.  Such  are  uose  of  Rousseau, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Moli^re,  lately  published. 
The  last  of  these,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
our  article,  is  a  compilation  of  all  that  has 
aver  been  recorded  of  the  Life  of  Moli^re : 
and,  familiar  as  most  of  these  partiatlars 
may  be  to  the  countrymen  of  Moli^re  (by 
far  the  greatest  comic  genius  in  his  own 
nation,  and,  in  very  many  respects,  inferior 
to  none  in  any  other],  they  are  not  so  cur* 
rent  elsewhere,  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
sooae  acoouot  of  his  life  and  literary  labours 
would  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Jean-BapUste  Poquelin  (Moli^re),  was 
born  in  Paris,  January  15, 1622.  Hia  father 
was  an  upholsterer,  as  his  grandfaAer  had 
been  before  him ;  and  the  young  Poquelin 
was  destined  to  exercise  the  same  hereditary 
craft :  to  which,  indeed,  he  served  ao  ap- 
prenticeship until  the  age  of  fourteen.  In 
this  determination  his  father  was  confirmed 
by  the  office,  which  he  had  obtained  for  him- 
self, in  connexion  with  his  original  vocation, 
of  valet  de  ckambre  to  the  king,  with  the 
promise  of  a  reversion  of  it  to  his  son,  on  his 
own  decease.  The  youth  accordingly  re- 
ceived only  such  a  meagre  elementary  educa- 
tion, as  was  usual  wito  the  artisans  of  that 
day.  But  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers  convinced  him,  that  he  was  destined 
by  nature  fur  higher  purposes,  than  that  of 
quilting  sofas  and  hanging  tapestry.  Hia 
occasional  presence  at  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  is  said 

*  Hifttmre  de  1m  Vic  et  iki  Oavrages  de  MoH^ie, 
par  J.  T«ieb«fCtt.  Pdi.t. 


also  to  have  awaktae^  in  hia  iniii^,  al  iMf 
period,  a  passion  for  the  drama.  He  ib^t^ 
fore  solicited  bis  fhthar  to  asiiat  him  in  ob- 
taining more  liberal  instruction ;  abd  whan 
the  latter,  at  length,  yielded  to  the  ivpeated 
entreaties  of  his  ion,  it  was  with  the  ra» 
luctance  of  oce,  who  imagines  that  he  la 
spoiling  a  good  mechanic  in  order  to  make  a 
poor  scholar.  He  was  accordingly  intiodneed 
into  the  Jesaits'  college  of  ClermoDt,  where  ha 
Mlowed  the  usual  coursa  of  study  for  Ura 
years  with  diligence  and  credit  He  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  pursve  tha  study  id 
philosophy  under  the  direction  of  the  cel»- 
brated  Gaasendi;  with  his  fcUov-  popils* 
Cfaapella  the  poet,  afterwards  hia  iatimala 
friend:  and  Benlier, so iiamons aahaaqneotly 
for  his  travels  in  the  East,  bat  who,  <m  hia 
tetam,  had  the  miafortaoe  to  loaa  tin 
favour  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  r^yiag 
to  him,  that  *<  of  all  thecoanlriea  he  haderar 
taen,  he  prafened  Switserlaiid." 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  ICAl* 
ha  was  required  to  aeoompany  tha  king,  then 
Louia  tha  Thirteenth,  ia  hia  csfiacity  of  vaM 
d»  ckambre  (his  father  being  detained  hi 
Faria  by  his  infirmities),  on  an  ezearaion  to 
the  south  of  France.  Thia  jonra^  affonM 
him  tha  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  court,  aa 
wdl  as  those  of  the  provinces,  of  which  ha 
afterwards  so  repeatedly  availed  himsdf  io 
hia  comedies.  On  his  return,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  kw,  and  had  oompleted  it, 
it  would  appear,  when  his  old  passion  for  the 
theatre  revived  with  increased  ardour,  and* 
after  some  hesitation,  he  determined  no 
k>nger  to  withstand  the  decided  impulse  oi 
hisgenius. 

The  consternation  of  the  elder  Poquelin* 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  son*s  un- 
expected determination,  may  be  readily  con- 
eeived.      It  blasted  at  once    all    the   fai^ 

Eromise  which  the  rapid  progress  the  latter 
ad  made  in  his  studies  had  justified  him  ia 
forming  ;  and  it  degraded  him  to  an  unfor* 
tunate  profession,  esteemed  at  that  time  eva«f 
more  lightly  in  Franca,  than  it  has  been  iit 
other  countries. 

The  clergy,  there,  alarmed  at  the  rapidly 
increasing  taste  for  dramatic  exhibitions^ 
openly  denounced  ^ese  d^ant  recreations 
as  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  fieity ;  and  tha 
pious  father  anticipated,  in  this  preference  of 
his  son,  his  spiriCaal  nn  lata  than  hii 
lamporsl  perdition.  He  attuaUy  made  aa 
earnest  remonstrance  to  him  to  this  cflbet) 


company  then  orgaalaiBg  under  his  ditvctlam 
His  fomily,  however,  were  nevar  reeoadiad 
to  his  proceeding ;  and  avan  at  a  later  pttidd 
of  his  Ills,  when  hia  splendid  snoeeeieainUa 
new  career  had  showa  bow  righdy.he  had 
understood  the  chametar  afliie  owsfj 
thfy.nawr  condasae^dedla  avail  \ 
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of.  tiio  Ireedom  of  admlwion  to  his  theatre, 
which  he  s^pcatedly  pioffeied.  M.  Btet,  his 
editor,  alao  informs  us,  that  he  had  himself 
seen  a  gepMlogical  troe,  in  the  possession 
of  the  aiesoendants  of  this  same  family,  in 
which  the  name  of  MoU^re  was  not  eyen  ad- 
tnitted  I  Unless  it  were  to  trace  their  con- 
nexion with  so  iUustEUMis  a  name,  what  could 
«ich  a  fanuly  want^  a  genealogical  tree ! 
It  was  from  a  defexence  to  these  scruples  that 
<Mir  hMo  annexed  to  .his  patronymic  the  name 
of  Moli^re,  by  which  alone  he  has  been  re- 
oagnised  ^  posterity. 

"'  During  the  three  foUowing  years,  he  eon- 
liaued.  playing  in  Paris,  until  the  turbulent 
segenoy  of  Anne  of  Austria  withdrew  the 
attention  of  the  peofde  'from  the  quiet  plea- 
aoTCS  of  the  drama,  to  those  of  civil  broil 
and  tumulL  MoU^  then  quitted  the  capi« 
tsl  ibr  the  south  of  'France.  During  this 
period,  he  was  busily  storing  his  mind  with 
diose  nice  observations  of  men  and  manners, 
10  essential  to  the  sneoess  of  the  dramatist  i 
and  which  were  to  ripen  there,  untii  a  proper 
time  ibr  their  devdopment  should  arrive. 
At  the  town  of  Pez^nas  they  still  show  an 
elbow-chafar  of  Motif's  (as  at  MontpeHer 
they  show  the  gown  of  Rabelais),  in  which 
tile  poet,  it  is  said,  ensconced  in  the  eomer 
ef  a  barber*8  shop,  would  sit  for  the  hour 
together,  silendj  watching  the  air,  gestures, 
and  grimaces  of  the  village  politidans,  who 
in  those  dajrs,  before  oofree-houses  were  in- 
troduced into  France,  used  to  congregate  in 
this  place  of  resort  The  fruits  of  this  study 
may  be  easily  discerned  in  those  miginu 
draughts  of  character  from  the  middling  and 
lower  dasses  with  which  his  pieces  every 
where  abound. 

In  the  south  of  France  he  met  with  the 
prince  (of  Conti,  with  whom  he  bad  contracted 
a  friendship  at  the  college  of  Clermont,  and 
who  received  him  with  great  hospitsdity*- 
The  prince  pressed  upon  him  the  office  of  his 
private  secretary,  but,  fortunately  for  letters, 
Moli^  was  constant  in  his  devotion  to  the 
drama ;  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  ^'  the 
occupation  was  of  too  serious  a  complexion 
to  suit  his  taste ;  and  that  though  he  might 
make  a  passable  author,  he  should  make  a 
very  poor  secretary."  Perhaps  he  was  in-, 
fluenced  in  this  refusal,  also,  by  the  £ste  of 
tbe  preceding  incumbent,  who  had  lately  died 
of  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  from  the 
fire-topgs,  which  his  highness,  in  a  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  had  given  him  on  the  temple.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  was  owing  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  prince,  that  he  obtained  access 
to  Monsieur,  the  only  brother  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  who,  on  his  re-- 
tnni  to  Paris  In  16&8,  mtroduced  him  to  the 
kix;g,  before  whom,  in  the.  month  of  October 
following,  he  was  allowed,  with  his  company, 
to  perfono  a  tragedy  of  Gofneille*s,  and  one 
of  his  own  farces. 

Vol.  L  2  U 


'  His  Httle  corps  was  now  permitted  to 
establish  itself  under  the  title  of  the  ^*  Com- 
pany  of  Monsieur,"  and  the  theatre  of  the 
Petit-Bourbon  was  assigned  as  the  place  for 
its  performances.  Here,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  he  brought  out  his  Etourdi  and 
Le  Depit  Amoureiut,  comedies  in  verse,' and 
in  live  acts,  which  he  had  composed  during 
his  provincial  pilgrimage;  and  which,  al- 
though deficient  in  an  artful  liaison  of  sceiiee, 
and  in  probability  of  incident,  exhibit,  par'- 
ticularly  the  last,  those  fine  touches  of  the 
ridiculous,  which  revealed  the  friture  author 
of  the  Tartujffennd  the  Misanthrope,  They 
indeed  found  greater  favour  with  the  au- 
dience than  some  of  his  later  pieces ;  for,  in 
the  former,  they  could  only  compare  him 
with  the  wretched  models  that  had  preceded 
him,  while  in  the  latter,  they  were  to  com- 
pare  him  with  himself. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  Moli^re  exhibited  his 
celebrated  farce  of  Les  Pricinuea  Ridicules^ 
a  piece  in  only  one  act,  but  which,  by  its 
inimitable  satire,  effected  such  a  revolution 
in  the  literary  taste  of  his  countrymen,  as 
has  been  accomplished  by  few  works  of  a 
more  imposing  form,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  the  dramatic  glory  of 
Molidre,  and  the  dawn  of  good  comedy  in 
France.  This  epoch  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  brilliant  period  in  French  litera- 
ture,  wliich  is  so  well  known  as  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  And  yet  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  such  a  puerile,  meretricious 
taste,  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  civilisation,  or  m  its 
last  decline.  The  cause  of  this  nsehuicholy 
perversion  of  intellect  is  mainly  impirtable 
to  the  infiuenee  of  a  certain  eoierie  of  wits, 
whose  rank^  talents,  and  successful  author- 
ship had  authorised  them,'  in  some  measure, 
to  set  up  as  the  arbiters  of  taste  and  foshion. 
This  choice  assembly,  consisting  of  the  sple- 
netic Bochefoucault ;  the  6e/-tfjpr{^  Volture ; 
Balzac,  whose  letters  afiSird  the  earliest  ex. 
ample  of  numbers  in  French  prose;  the 
livdy  and  tieentious  Bussy ;  )labutlh  ; 
Cbapelain,  who,  as  a  wit  has  observed, 
might  still  have  had  a  reputation  had  it  not 
been  for  his  '«  PuceUe  ;*'  the  poet  Ben. 
s^rade ;  Manage,  and  others  of  less  note ; 
tog^her  with  such  eminent  females  as  Ma-' 
draie  Lafoyette,  Mademoiselle  Scud^ri  (whose 
eternal  romances,  the  delight  ot  her  own  age, 
have  been  the  despair  of  every  other),  and 
even  the  elegatit  S^vign^ ; — was  accustomed 
to  hold  its  riunUms  principally  at  the  Hotel 
de  RambouHlet^  the  residence  of  the  Mar. 
chionesB  of  that  name,  and  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  has  acquired  such  ill-omened 
notoriety  in  Uie  history  of  letters. . 

Here  they  were  wont  to  hold  the  most 
solemn  discussions  on  the  most  frivolous 
topics,  but  especially  on  matters  relating  to 
gidlantry  and  love,  which  they  debated  with 
all  the  subtlety  and  metaphysical  refinement, 
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t4ial,  ednttwies  befoM,  hud  diameteriseil  the 
.vomaniic  eottrct  of  lore  ia  the  South  of 
Fnmce.  All  tbk  woi  ooiiQnoted  in  lui  afifeeUid 
jtrgon,  in  wMeh  the  noat  <c«MnoD  thingt, 
instead  of  being  called  tfy  their  uraal  natnca, 
were  »igni6ed  by  ridieiihms  periphrases; 
which,  while  it  required  neither  iHt  not  in- 
genuity to  invent  tfaenL)  could  hawe  had  no 
other  merit,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  Am  that 
of  being  uninulligibk  to  the  vnlgar.  To 
this  was  superadded  a  tone  of -exaggemted 
sentiment,  and  a  ridienloas  eoBeof  etiquette, 
•by  which  the  interbourae  of  these  esyemrifWi 
was  to  be  regulated  with  each  other,  all  bor- 
rowed from  the  absuiti  romanees  of  Calprencde 
and  ^uderi.  Even  the  names  of  the  parties 
underwent  a  metamorptiosis ;  and  Madame 
de  Rambouillet^s  christian  namt  of  Caiheriiw^ 
being  found  too  trhe  and  unpoetical,  was 
converted  into  Arthhike^  by  which  she  was 
so  generally  recognised,  as  to  be  designated 
by  it  in  Flecliier^s  eloquent  funeral  oration 
on  her  daughter.  * 

Dictionr.rics  were  compiled,  and  treatises 
written  illustzatire  of  this  prerions  voeabtt* 
huy  ;  all  were  desirous  of  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteviea  of  9o  elegant  a  science,  even 
such  men  as  Corneilie  and  Bossuet  did  not 
disdain  to  frequent  the  saloons  where  it  was 
studied  $  the  spirit  of  imitation,  more  active 
in  France  than  in  other  countries,  took  po»> 
session  ef  the  pnwiAoei  {  every  village  had 
its  coteries  of  pfimBuaeg^  after  the  fashion  of 
the  capital ;  and  a  Inlse  taate  and  criticism 
threatened  to  infect  the  very  sources  of  pure 
and  healthful  lifietatare^ 

It  was  agahnt  thia  faahionable  corruption 
that  Moli^e  aimed  his  wit,  in  the  littl«  satire 
of  the  *^FrMmue$  RidieuJea:"  in  which 
the  valets  of  two  noblemen  are  represented  as 
aping  their  masters*  tones  of  conversation,  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  on  two  young  latUes 
iresh  from  the  provinces,  and  great  admirers 
of  the  new  style.  The  absurdity  of  tliese 
affectations  is  still  mOie  strongly  relieved,  l^ 
the  contemptitotts  incrednUty  of  the  fother 
and  servant,  who  do  not  comprehend  a  wotd 
of  them.  By  this  process  MoU^c  succeeded 
both  in  exposing  and  degrading  these  absurd 
pretffisions ;  as  he  showed  how  opposite  they 
were  to  common  sense,  and  how  easily  they 
were  to  be  acquired  by  the  most  vulgar 
minds.  Hie  suttess  was  such,  as  might 
have  been  antkipated  on  all  jq>peal  to  popu- 
lar feelmg,  where  nature  must  always  triumph 
over  the  arts  of  affectation.  Hie  piece  was 
welcomed  wiUi  enthusiastic  applause,  attd 
the  dbdpleaof  the  H6tel  RohAouUM^  most 
of  whom  were  present  at  the  first  exhibition, 
beb^d  the  fine  fabric,  which  they  had  been 
so  painfully  constructing,   brought  to  the 

•  How  conies  lAbflipp  tafcU  int^ihe  erit>r  efsap. 
po»iog  liwt  FUchier  i«f«rml  to  MAckme  Moatav 
•ieur.  by  thit  epitl«i  of  Arthenice  t  Tbe  bt»hop*a 
Dtyle  ill  tliix  panafce'is  as  nit^quivocat  sii  lusaJ,— See 
OtfM  d»  LiHeraitnrtt  &c.  tome  vi.  p.  107. 
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by  a  ftingle  blow.  ^«.And  ^ece  ftlt- 
es,**  feaid  M^Mgc  to  Ch«pcitehi,  *'  which 
you  and  1  see  «d  tiitely  crMdwd  hare,  aK 
•wh«t  we  have  b«en  ao  long  admhln^  We 
must  go  home  and  ttum  ovr  idols.* 
«*>  Courage,  Mvlidre,"  c^led  an  old  mah 
from  the  pit,  '''•fhii  is  genuine  ctMnedf.^ 
The  priee  of  ^«  acats  was  doubled  finm 
the  time  of  the  second  repres«MatloD«  Nmr 
were  the  effects  of  the  sathie  merely  mmaitBry. 
It  converted  an  epithet  of  pndse  into  one  of 
«epioach ;  and  a  fimmiB  pirMmue^  a  s/jrir 
pridmts^  a  Um  prfcieu»^  onee  so  mttch  ad* 
mired,  have  ever  since  bees  used  only  to 
signify  the  most  vidiealous  afftetatioQ.  This 
production  assured  Moli^  of  hli  own 
strength,  and  disdossd  to  bin  the  niode  in 
which  he  should  beat  hit  the  popular  taste. 
»^  I  have  no  occasion  to  stmly  Plautus  or 
Terence  any  longer/'  -said  he,  **  I  muet, 
henceforth,  study  the  worid."  The  worM 
accordingly  was  liis  sttnly ;  and  the-enquisite 
models  of  character  which  Ic  fumiahed  bim^ 
will  last  SB  long  as  It  shall  endure. 
■  In  1600  ho  brought  out  the  exc^ent  co- 
medy of  the  Eeoie  d9t  MuHt ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  that  of  the  FA- 
eheux^  in  ttiree  aots;  «)inposed,4edinied,and 
performed  within  the  brief  spaco  of  «  fort- 
night ;  an  expedition  evincing  the  tiexterity  of 
the  manager,  no  leas  than  that  of  Ac  author. 
This  piece  was  written  at  the^uest  of  Fou. 

Suet,  superintendent  of  finances  to  LoQia  the 
'ourteenth,4br  the  magntfi6aat/^<»  at  Vaox, 
given  by  hhn  to  that  monareh,  and  -fsvishly 
'celebrated  in  the  momoht  of  Che  period,  imd 
with  yet  more  elegance  hi  a  poeticil  epistle 
of  La  Fontaine  to  hb  fAoA  I>e  fif«ocro!«. 
This  minister  had  beep  entrusted  with  the 
principal  care  of  the  finances  under  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  and  had  been  continued  in  the 
same  office  by  Louis  the  Fourieemh,  <m  his 
own  assumption  of  the  government*'  Tin 
monarch,  however,  alaitti^  at  the  -growing 
dilapidations  of  the  revenue,  requested  Aom 
the  auperiotendent  an  «9pQ8i  of  its  fMtual 
condition,  which,  on  receiving,  he  privately 
communicated  to  Colbert,  the  rival  and  suc- 
cessor of  Fouquet  The  latter,  whose  ordi. 
nary  expenditure  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  snbject  ti  the  Idngdom,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  immense  sums  ocoaaSonally  lost  at 
play,  and  daily  squandered -on  his  debauch. 
cries,  is  said  to  have  dlstiibuted  in  pensions 
more  than  four  mttXions  of  livres  aiinoidty, 
thouglit  it  would  be  an  easy  uaiter  to  Iro- 
pose  on  a  young  and  IneKperienoed  prince, 
who  had  hitherto  shown  himself  nioKO  de>* 
voted  to  pleasure  than  business^  and,  ao* 
cotdingly  gave  in  inliie  T8tura8,«exagg«vatfeg 
the  eiBpenses,  and  dhnhiiahing  the  actual  le- 
ceipts  of  the  treamify.  Tlie  4l<Mcetlcii^  of  iMs 
peculation  detevmSned  Louis  to  tdte  tike  fint 
occasion  of  dismisKiog  Ma  powerflil  ninhrter ; 
but  his  rufin  w«s  pcM^iaied  and  cpnpleied 
by  the  discovery  of  an  indisciict  paation  for 
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MudftQW  de  la  Valliiic,  wfaMC  tedBatiiig 
grpces  woe  thio  btgiflning  to  wxioire  fi>r  btr 
that  aacendsDoy  over  the  joutkfnl  idmhukIi, 
which  hvk  Mooe  coBdcnuMd  htr  name  to 
suoh    uniiartttnaie    cddnity.     The  |Mrtnit 
o£  this  lady,  imd  in  the  f^artmaots  of  tlie 
fwvearke,   on   the  ooeaaum    ta   whkh  we 
have   adverted,    so   incensed    Ijaala,    ibat 
he  would  h«ve  had  him  arrestad .  on    the 
spot,   but    for    the  seasonable  iatarvention 
of  the  qneen  mother,  who  feminded  him 
that  Fouqnet  was  his  host.     It  was  for  this 
file  at  Vans,  whose  palaee  and  ample  do- 
jnains,  oovetfa^  the  extent  pi  three  villages, 
•bad  cost  theh'  rproprietor  the  jum,  alnaost  in- 
.ctadible  tor  that  period,  of  eighteen,  million 
liviiea,  .that  Fooqaet  put  in  requisition  all  the 
various  talents  of  the  capital,  the  dexterity  of 
iu  artists,  and  the  invention  of  its  finest 
poets.    He  was  particulady  lavish  in  his  pce- 
.parations  for  the  dramatic  portbn  of  the  en- 
■tertainment.     Le  Brun  p«Bsed  for  a  wliilt;, 
.from   his  victories  of  Alexander,  to  paint 
the  tlieatrical  decoiations;   Torelli  was  em- 
ployed to  contrive  the  macbinery ;  FcUsson 
furnished  the  prologue,  miuch  admired  in  its 
day ;  and  Moli^  his  comedy  of  the  Faeheux, 
This  piece,  the  hint  for  whidi  may  have 
t^cen  suggested  by  Horace's  ninth  satire,  Ibam 
forte  via  Saer&y  is  an  amusing  caricature  of 
the  various  boresy  that  infest  society,  rendered 
the  most  vexations  by  their  intervention  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  yaung  lover  is  has- 
tening  to  the  place  of  assignation  with  bis 
mistieis.     Louis  the  Fourteenth,  after  the 
performance,  seeing  his  master  of  the  hunts 
near  liim,  M.  Soyecour,  a  personage  remark- 
ably absent,  and  inordinately  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  pointed  him  out  to 
Molite  as  an  original,  whom  he  had  omitted 
to  bring  upon  hU  canvass.     The  poet  took 
the  hint,  and,  the  following  day,  produced  an 
excellent  scene,  where  this  Nimrod  is  made  to 
go  tlirough  the  techntM  of  his  art ;  in  which 
he  had  himself,  with  great  complaisance,  in- 
structed the  mischievous  satirlHt,  who  had 
drawn  him  into  a  conversation  fur  that  very 
purpose,  on  the  preceding  evening. 

This  play  was  the  origin  of  the  comidie^ 
baUei^  afterwards  so  popular  in  France. 

In  February,  Itift2,  MoU^  formed  a  ma- 
trimonial connexion  with  Mademuiselle  Be- 
jart,  a  young  comedian  of  bis  company,  who 
had  been  ecuicated  under  his  own  eye,  and 
whose  wit  and  captivating  graces  had  effec- 
tually cnsanrcd  tne  poet's  heart;  but  iox 
whid)  he  was  destined  to  pNcrform  doleful 
penance  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  dis- 
parity of  then:  ages,  for  the  kdy  was  hardly 
seventeen,  might  have  affinded  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficient objeetioo;  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
flatter  binaelf  that  she.  would  remain  unin- 
fected by  the  pemioioas  example  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  wbieh  she  bad  been  educated,  and  of 
whieh  bebimaelf  was  not  altogether  an  imma- 
culate membT>    la  his  ffitodlant  eemedy  of 


the  JSoa/0  ties  t^miwMiy  bsoiMgbt  ferti-ard  the 
same  year,  ,the  stoiy  turns  upon  Abe  abaunlity 
of  an  old  na^'n  -eduoating  a  young  ieijank, 
for  the  pmyoM,  at  some  futiiie  time,  of  mac- 
lying  her ;  wjyich  wise  p]«B  Is  defoatod  by  xhe 
unseasonable  apparition  of  a  youiu  lover„ 
whO)  in  five  uniitea,  undoes  whatit  had  cost 
tthe  vetcnm  so  many  yens  to  contrive.  Xhe 
^icrtuMncy  of  this  SMiial  to  the  poet*s  own 
rituatioD  ahowa  bow  jnucb  easier  it  is  to  talk 
wisely,  than  to  act  so. 

Thiscanedy,  popular  as.it  waS'On  iu  va- 
^awieatalifln,  brought  .upeq  the  iiead  of  its 
author,  •  futikss  pelting  of  fMJody,  satire^ 
And  even  ahmder,  fonn  thoee-of  his  own  oraft, 
.who  .were  jealous  of  his  unprecedented  sue* 
jutm^  and  from  thoee  literary  peUtM-maUrm 
4vho  skill  amatted  with  tbe  stripes  inflicted  on 
.them,  in  aomeiof  his  piovious  performances. 
•One  ef  ^hislntter  elasa,  ineensed  at  the  i^p- 
^lauBcs  bsstowed  upon  the  piepe  on  -the  ni^ 
of  its  first  representation,  indignantly  «sk^ 
•claimed,  Mia  thtm^  parterr€  ^  m  tUmo  I 
y  !Laugh  thenvpit,*if  you  will;"  and  imme- 
diately qutttid  the  theatre. 

Moli^re  was  not  «low  in  .avenging  iuoiselif 
of  these  interested  jBritioisnns,  by  n^eans  of  4 
little  piece, ^entitled  Jai  .CriUiiue  defScok  ikt 
Femmes;  in  which  he  brings  forward  the 
various-ol^jcctiow  made  to  hiti  comedy,  and 
ridicules  them  with  an  unsparing  severity. 
These  objectioBs  appesr  to  have  been  chiefiy 
of  a  verbal  nature.  A  few  euch  femiliar 
phneea,  ai  Tarts  a  la  erime^  Et\fatm  par 
formliey  Ac  .  gave  particular  offence  to  the 
purists  of  that  day,  and,  ip  the  prudish  spirit 
of  Freoeb  criticken,  have  .sinec  been  con- 
demned by  VoUaiie  and  La  Uarpe  as  uu. 
wor^y  of  eomedy.  One  of  the  pemooagea, 
introduced  into  the  Criiique^  U  a  iparquis, 
who,  when  repeatedly  interrogated  as  to  thie 
nature  of  his  objections  to  the  oomedy,  hm 
no  other  answer  to  make,  than  by  his  eternal 
Tarie  a  la  crime,  Xhe  Due  de  Feuillade,  -a 
coxcomb  of  little  hrains^  but  great  pretensions, 
was  the  penon  generally  suppoiied  to  be  here 
intended.  The  peer,  unequal  to  an  eooounter 
of  wiis  with  his  antagonist,  rosorttid  to  « 
coarser  remedy.  Meeting  Moli^re  .one  way 
in  the  gallery  at  Versailles,  he  advanced  as  if 
to  embraee  bim ;  a  civility  which  the  great 
lords  of  the  day  oceoeionally  condesceodai  to 
bestow  upon  their  inferiors.  Afi  the  ua- 
suspecting  .poet  inclinqd  himself  to  receive 
the  salute,  the  duke,  seising  his  head  be^ 
tween  his  hands,  ruU>cd  it  briskly  agi^anst 
the  buttons  of  his  ooat,  repeating,  at  the  sam« 
time,  Tarle  d  la  creme^  Monmeur ;  tarte  a 
la  ertme.  The  king,  on  reoeiviDg  intelli- 
gence of  this  affiont,  wss  highly  indignant  at 
it,  and  reprimanded  the  duke  with  great  as* 
perity.  He,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged 
JVlolite  to  defend  himself  with  his  own  wea* 
pone;  a  privilege  of  which  he  speedily  availed 
himself,  in  a  caustic  little  sadre  in  one  act, 
entitled  the  Impromptu  de  VenaUk:  *^  The 
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marquis,**  h«  wyi  in  thii  piece,  ^^  is  now-a- 
dsjrs  the  droll  (U  plaUantJ  of  the  comedy. 
And  as  our  ancestors  always  introduced  a 
jester  to  famish  mirth  for  the  audience,  so 
we  must  have  recourse  to  some  ridiculous 
marquis  lo  dirert  them.*' 

It  is  obrious  that  Moli^e  could  never 
have  maintained  this  independent  attitude,  if 
he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  royal  fu- 
▼our.  Indeed,  Louis  was  constant  in  giving 
him  this  protection ;  and  when,  soon  after 
this  period,  the  character  of  Molite  >was 
blackened  by  the  vilest  impoutions,  the  mo- 
naieh  testified  his  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence, by  pubUcly  standing  godfather  to  his 
child ;  a  tribute  of  respect  equally  honour, 
able  to  die  prince  and  the  poet.  The  king, 
moieover,  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  thou- 
sand livres  annually;  and  to  his  company, 
which  henceforth  took  the  title  of  '^  Come- 
dians of  the  King,"  apcnsion  of  seven  thou- 
sand. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1666,-Molite 
produced  his  VAmnut  MidMtk,  a  comidie' 
laUety  in  three  acts,  which,  ftom  the  time  of 
iu  conception  to  that  of  its  perfermaace, 
consumed  only  five  days.  This  piece, 
although  displajring  no  more  than  his  usual 
talent  for  caustic  raillery,  is  remarkable 
as  afibrding  the  earliest  demonstration  of 
those  direct  hostilities  upon  the  medical 
facnltv,  which  he  mainUined  at  inter- 
vals during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  whidi 
he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  died  in  main- 
taining. In  this,  he  followed  the  example  of 
Montidgne,  who,  in  particular,  devotes  one  of 
the  longest  chapters  in  his  work  to  a  iiriuU 
against  the  profession,  which  he  enforces  by 
i£  the  ingenuity  of  his  wit,  and  his  usuid 
wealth  of  iUastration.  In  this  also,  Moli^rc 
was  subsequently  imitated  by  Le  Sage ;  as 
every  reader  of  Gil  Bias  will  readily  call  to 
mind.  Both  Montaigne  and  Le  Sage,  how- 
ever, like  most  other  libellers  of  the  healing 
art,  were  glad  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  the 
hour  of  need.  Not  so  with  Moli^.  His 
satire  seems  to  have  been  without  affectation. 
Though  an  habitual  valetudinarian,  he  re- 
lied almost  wholly  on  the  temperance  of  his 
sdktt  for  the  re-establishmeiit  of  his  health. 
"  What  use  do  you  make  of  your  physician  ?*' 
said  the  king  to  him  one  <Uiy.  *^  We  chat 
together.  Sire,*?  said  the  poet  ^*  He  gives 
me  hia  prescriptions ;  I  never  follow  t&nt ; 
and  so  1  get  well.'* 

An  ample  apology  for  this  infidelity  may 
be  found  in  the  state  of^the  profession  at  that 
day,  whose  members  afi^ected  to  disguise  a 
profound  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
science  under  a  pompous  exterior,  which, 
however  it  might  impose  upon  the  vulgar, 
eonM  only  bring  them  into  deserved  discredit 
with  the  better  portion  of  the  community. 
The  physicians  of  that  time  are  dcKribod  as 
parading  the  stMetsof  Parisan  mules,  dreised 
in  a  long  robe  and  bands,  holding  their  con« 


veraation.in  bad  Latin*  or,  if  thsfr  conde- 
soended  to  employ  the  vemaeular,  mixing  it 
up  with  such  a  jaagon  of  scholastic  phnse 
and  scientific  UefmHet^  as  to  render  it  periectly 
untntcjUigible  to  vulgar  ears.  The  following 
lines,  dtad  by  M.  Taschcreau,  and  written. in 
good  earnest  at  the  time,  seem  to  hit  ofi*nuMt 
of  these  peeuUarities ; 

*'  Affrcter  un  air  p^dantcsqne, 
Cmcher  da  give  et  du  hitia, 
Longue  perruquc,  babit  gruU«que, 
De  Ja  fuurrure  tX  du  satin, 
Toat  c«la  i^ani  faH  prrsqtie 
Ce  qn*cB  appclte  so  mMada.*** 

In  addition  to  these  absurdities,  the  p9)y- 
sicians  of  that  p^od  exposed  themselves  to 
stfl]  further  derision,  by  the  contrarietr  df 
their  opinions,  and  the  animosity  with  which 
they  maintained  them.  The  famous  consult- 
ation in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Maaarine^  was 
well  known  in  its  day ;  one  of  his  four  inedi. 
cal  attendants  afilrming  the  seat  of  his  dis- 
order  to  be  the  liver ;  anodier  tire  lungS ;  a 
third  the  spleen ;  and  a  fourth  the  uiesen. 
tery.  Mbliire*s  raillery,  therefore,  agaifist 
empyrics,  in  a  profession  where  mistakes  are 
so  easily  made,  so  diiRcuIt  to  be  detected, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  they  are  irremedi- 
able, sumds  abundantly  excused  ftom  the 
censures  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it. 
Its  effects  were  visible  in  the  reform,  which, 
in  his  own  time,  it  effected  in  their  manners, 
if  in  nothiij;;  forther.  They  assumed  the 
dress  of  the  world,  and  graduaJly  adopted  the 
popular  forms  of  communication ;  an  esseni 
tial  step  to  improvement,  since  nothing  cloaks 
ignorance  and  empyricism  more  effectusHy 
with  the  vulgar,  dian  an  affected  use  ot 
learned  phrase,  and  a  technical  vocabulary. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  Mo- 
li^re*8  career,  when  he  composed  his  Mhan- 
thrope ;  a  play  which  some  critics  have  es- 
teemed  his  master-piece,  and  which  all  con- 
cur in  admiring  as  one  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  modem  drama.  A  circumstance, 
which  occurred  on  the  first  night  of  its  per- 
formance, may  be  worth  noticing.  In  the 
second  scene  of  the  first  act,  a  man  of  fWihion,' 
it  is  weU  known,  is  represented  as  soliciting 
the  candid  opinion  of  Akeste  on  a  sonnet  of 
his  own  inditing ;  though  he  flies  into  a  pax- 
sion  with  him,  five  minutes  after,  for  pro- 
nouncing an  unfavourable  judgment  This 
sonnet  was  so  artfully  constructed  by  Moli^n*, 
with  those  dazzling  epigrammatic  points, 
most  captivating  to  common  'ears,  that  the 
gratified  audience  were  loud  in  their  approJ 
bation  of  what  they  supposed  intended  irf 
good  faith  by  the  author.  How  great  was 
their  mortification,  then,  when  they  heard 
Alceste  condemn  the  whole  as  puerile,  and 

•  A  ^It  and  Bfr  aooiewhat  peiaatie,- 
.iknd  imf  ea  to  apit  hot  Oraek  <>r  JUtla, 

A  loug  peruke  >ud  lmJ>H  aatic, . 

Sometimes  of  Tiir,  sonit'tiinca  of  tfatuij 

Form  the  r«e<fttt  by  which  'f  ta 

How  to  iaaka  doctura  a  la  mod*. 
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9My  ezpott  Uu  fidw  ptindpUs,  on  whidi 
k  bid  been  eongtnicted.  8adi  a  nbak» 
mutt  haire  carried  more  weight  with  it,  than, 
a  volnme  of  let  dissertation  on  the  principles, 
•ftaste.  ^       ^ 

The  relations  m  which  MoUdre  stood  with 
his  wife,  at  tho  time  of  the  appearwoe  of 
Hkis  conedr,  gave  to  the  exhibition  a  painful 
interest  The  levity  and  extravagance  of  thu 
ladj  had,  for  some  time,  transcended  even 
those  liberal  limits,  which  were  conceded  at 
that  daj,  by  the  compUisanee  of  a  French 
husband;  and  they  deeply  affected  the  hap- 
piness  of  the  poet.  As  he  one  day  commu. 
nicated  the  subject  to  his  friend  Cbapelle, 
the  latter  stron^y  uiged  him  to  confine  her 
person,  a  remedy  much  in  yogue  then  for  re- 
nactory  wives,  and  one  certainly,  if  not  more 
efficacious,  at  least  more  gallant,  than  the 
**  moderue  flagellation,"  authorised  by  tho 
English  law.  He  remonstrated  on  the  folly 
of  being  longer  the. dope  of  her  artifices. 
*t  Al^s !"  said  the  unfortunate  poet  to  him, 
*'you  have  never  loved  1"  A  sepsiation, 
however,  was  at  length  agreed  upon,  and  it. 
was  arranged  that,  while  both  parties  occu-* 
pied  the  same  house,  they  should  never  meet, 
excepting  *  at  the  theatre.  The  respective 
paru  which  they  perfimned  in  this  piece  cor. 
responded  precisely  with  their  respective  situ- 
*^OM  ;  that  of  Cilimene^  a  fascinating,  ca. 
pridous  coquette,  insensible  to  every  remon- 
■trance. of  her  lover,  and  selfishly  bent  en 
the  gratification  of  ber  own  appetites ;  and 
that  of  Alo0tte^  perfectly  sensible  a(  the  du- 
plicity of  his  mistress,  whom  he  vainly  hopes 
to  reform,  and  no  less  so  of  the  unworthiness 
of  his  own  passion,  from  which  he  as  vainly 
hopes  to  extricate  himself  The  coincidences, 
as  M.  Tascherean  has  correctly  remarked,  are 
too  exact  to  be  considered  wholly  accidental. 

If  Molii^  in  his  preceding  pieces,  had 
hit  the  fidlies  and  £uhionable  absurdities  of 
his  age,  in  the  Tartugk,  he  flew  at  still  higher 
gam^-the  most  odious  of  all  vices,  religious 
hypocrisy.  The  result  showed  that  his 
■hafts  were  not  shot  in  the  dark.  Tho-  4l»ee 
flnt  acts  of  the  TaarUiffe^  the  only  ones  then 
written,  msde  their  appearance  at  the  memo* 
mbley^iM,  known  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  the  Enchanted  Isle,"  given  by 
LouisTthe  fourteenth,  at  VersaiUes,  in  1664, 
and  of  which  the  inqoisitive  reader  may  find 
a  dwumstantial  narrative  in  the  twenty.fifth 
diapter  of  Voltaire's  history  of  that  monarch* 
The  only  circumstance,  wliich  can  give  them 
a  permanent  value  with  posterity,  is  their 
having  been  the  occasion  of  the  euliest  ex. 
hifaitioi^  of  this  inimitable  comedy.  Louis 
1^  Fourteenth,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  of.  his  education,  seems  to  have  had 
a  discriminsting  perception  of  literary  beauty, 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  merito  of  this  pro- 
duction.  t  The  Tarfv^,  however,  who  were 
prewnt  at  the  exhibition,  deeply  stung  by  the 
sarrasiiia  of  the  poet,  like  the  ibul  birds  -of 
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night,  whose  recetteahave  been  suddenly  in- 
vaded  by  a  ^are  of  light,  raised  a  fearful 
cry  against  htm  ;  until  Louis,  even,  whose  * 
solicitude  fbr  the  intSRSts  of  the  church  was 
nowise  impaired  by  his  own  personal  dere.- 
lictiens,  complied  with  their  importunities* 
fbr  imposing  a  prohibition  on  the  public  per. 
formance  of  the  play. 

8oon  after  his  sentence  of  psohlbiiioa,  thei 
king  attended  the  perftrmanoe  of  a  pteee, 
entitled  ScarmMmke  HtrmUe^  a:  piece 
abounding  in  passages  the  most  indeUcate 
and  profisne.  **  What  is  the  reason,"  said 
he,  on  retiring,  to  the  prince  of  Cond^  ^  that' 
the  persons  so  sensibly  scandaliawi  at  If o-t 
li^*s  comedy,  take  no  umbrage  at  this  ?"• 
«'  Because,"  sAid  the  prince,  ^  the  lattcr4>nly . 
attacks  religion,  while  the  former  attacks; 
themselves."  An  answer  which  may  le-' 
mind  one  of  a  remark  of  Bayie,  in  reference* 
to  the  Decameron  i  which,  having  been  placed  t 
on  the  Index  on  account  of  iu  immorality,' 
was,  however,  allowed. to  be  published  in  an. 
edition,  whidi  converted  the  names  of  the- 
eeolesiastics  into  those  of  laymen ; — ^^  a  con. . 
cession,"  says  the  philosopher,  ^^  which  shows 
the  priests  to  have  been  much  more  soli., 
dtous  for  the  interests  of  their  own  order,, 
than  for  those  of  Heaven." 
■  Louis,  at  length,  convinced  of  the  In.' 
terested  motives  of  the  enemies  of  the  Tar*- 
U^^  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the^ 
public,  and  removed  his  prohibition  of  its 
performance.  On  the  second  evening  of  the' 
performance,  however,  an  interdict  arrived' 
from  the  pRsident  of  the  parliament,  against* 
the  repetition  of  the  performance;  sAd  as 
the  king  had  left  Paris  in  order  to  join  hie' 
army  in  Flanders,  no  immediate  redress  was- 
to  be  obtained.  It  was  not  until  1661>  diat 
the  Tartujfk^  in  im  present  shape,  was  finidly 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested  in  its  rqire. 
sentations.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  these  were  attended  with  tlie  most  briU« 
liant  success  which  its  author  could  have 
anticipated ;  and  to  which  the  intrinsic 
mc^ts  of  the  piece,  and  the  unmerited  per.- 
secutions  he  had  undergone,  so  wdl  entitled 
linL  Fovty-fonr  successive  representations 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  satiiSfy  the  eager 
euiiosity  of  the  public;  and  his  grateful 
eompsny  forced  upon  Moliire  a  double  share 
of  the  profits  during  every  rq>etition  of  its 
perfbimance  for  the  rrmaindrr  of  his  life.. 
Posterity  has  confiimed  the  decision  of  his 
eontemporsries ;  and  it  still  remains  the  most 
admired  oomedy  of  the  I'YeDcfa  theatre,  and 
will  always  remain  so»  says  a  native  aitic, 
*'>  as  long  as  taste  and  hypocrites  shall  endur» 
in  France."  .  . 

In  1668,  Moliiie  bvomght  forward  his 
AwnMr  and  in  the  foUpwing  year,  his  amus* 
ing  comedy  of  the  Bourgeois  CiniiUwnmer 
in  which  the  folly  of  unequal  alliances  ia 
euccessfiilly  ridiculed  and  cxpoaed.  This 
play  was  ftEstrepsesented  in  the  psesenos  ^o^ 
No.  XI — January  10,  1829. 
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tlie  eoort  at  Ghambori*  The  king  maio- 
tabitd,  dmriBg  iu  pflrfonuDM,  »n  iDMrutaUe 
.  pbjnSogiwinj,  which  made  it  doubtful  what 
m^t  be  his  sentimcnta  itspectiDS  it.  The 
lame  deportment  was  maintained  by  him, 
duTing  Uie  erenhig,  towaidt  the  author,  who 
waa  in  attcodanoe  in  his  anpudij  of  vaiei  de 
thambre.  The  quick-cjed  oouttien,  the 
soonts  and  marqaises,  who  had  so  often 
smactediUttder  the  ladi  of  the  poet,  constzm- 
iog  this  inta  an  cxptestion  of  loyal  diai^pio- 
faidon,  were  lond  in  their  ooodemnation  d 
him  I  and  a  certain  duke  boldly  afiinncd, 
•ft  tfiBt  he  was  Ihat  sfailting  failo  his  seDond 
childhood,  and  that,  ubUm  some  better  writer 
ioon  appeared,  Freodi  comedy  would  dege- 
Domte  into  mere  Italian  farce.''  The  unfor- 
tanate  poet,  unable  to  catch  a  single  »y  of 
CQJMoktion,  wasgieadydcpveMeddurhigthe 
imcrval  of  ^ve  days,  which  preceded  the 
second  repietcntstion  of  his  pieces  on  t^ 
taming  from  which,  tin  monarch  assured 
Iwn,  that  *^  none  of  his  productions  had 
afibidsd  him  greater  entertainment,  and  that 
if  he  had  delayed  eipfeesing  his  opinion  on 
the  prededing  night,  it  was  from  the  appro* 
hension  tiiat  his  judgment  might  have  been 
li^ufficed  by  Ae  encelleoce  of  the  acthig." 
Whsterer  we  msy  think  of  this  exhibition 
of  royal  dq^ce,  we  must  admire  the  supple- 
nesi  of  die  ooorticfs,  one  and  all  of  whom 
amightway  expreioed  their  full  oouTiction  of 
the  merits  of  the  comedy;  and  the  duke 
•bofe-mcniioncd  added,  in  particular,  that 
**  them  was  a  iii«  oMmoa  in  aU  thatMoUte 
«rev  wfots^  to  which  the  ancients  could  iur* 
abh  no  pandiar  What  exquisite  studies 
ftr  his  pencil  must  Holi^  not  have  found 
in  this  precious  assembly  1 
.  WehftVe  alseady  remarked,  that  the  pro- 
fceaion  of  a  comedian  was  but  lightly  esteemed 
in  Franoe  ai  this  period.  Molito  expe- 
naveniencieB  resulting  from  ttds 
>  even  after  his  splendid  literary 
had  gircB  liim  undoubted  claims  to 
leration«  Most  •f  our  readers,  no 
doubt,  are  acquainted  widi  the  anecdote  of 
Bdloc,  an  agraeaUe  poet  of  the  court,  who, 
en  hcning  one  of  the  aerranta  in  the  royal 
housdwld  refuse  to  aid  the  author  of  the 
TM>h^  in  making  the  king's  bed,  oonrte- 
Msly  requested  *^  the  poet  to  acoqit  his  ser- 
vices fbr  that  purpose.*'  Madame  Gampau^ 
anecdote  of  a  similar  courtesy,  on  the  part  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  ahw  woU  known ; 
who,  when  sevenl  of  these  fiinctionaxieB  re- 
Aised  io  ait  at  table  with  the  comedian, 
kindly  invited  hhn  to  sit  down  with  hhn, 
and,  calling  in  some  of  his  principal  couzticn, 
remarked  that  ^*  he  had  requested  the  plea* 
inle  of  Moli^ie's  eompany-at  his  own  table, 
•a  it  was  not  diought  quite  good  enough  iv 


ambition,  a  seat  to  the  Academy;  a  bo^ 
affecting  to  mamtaina  }eak>ua  watch  oTsr  the 
national  language  and  lifeemtnre,  which  the 
author  of  the  MitQntkrope  and  -the  Tarh^fk^ 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  indiTidual  of  hia 
age,  had  contributed  to  purify  and  advance. 
Sensible  of  tliis  merit,  they,  at  length,  ofeed 
him  a  place  in  their  assembly,  proTided  he 
would  renounce  his  profieMion  as  a  |^yer, 
and  confine  himself,  in  iutura,  to  hia  literary 
labours.  But  the  poet  rq^ied  to  his  friend 
BoBeau,  the  bearer  of  this  oonmiunicatkHi, 
that  *•''  too  many  individuals  of  his  Gonq»ny 
depended  on  hk  theatrical  labouxs  for  sup- 
port, to  allow  him,  for  a  moment,  to  think  of 
it;'*  a  rqdy  of  infinitely  more  service  to  hia 
memory,  than  all  the  aosdemic  honours  that 
oould  nave  been  heaped  upon  him.  Thia 
illustrious  body,  however,  a  CBDtuiy  after  his 
decease,  paid  him  the  barren  oompliment 
(the  only  one  then  in  their  power)  of  decree- 
ing to  him  an  tkg€^  and  of  admitting  his 
bust  within  their  wdls»  with  this  inscription 
upon  it— 

**  Nothing  It  waatiog  to  hit  glory  ;^e  Wat  wnnl- 
Ing  to  oim.** 


I«  ivaa  the  same  unworthy  pr^dioe,  thai 
had  so  long  esduded  Molitfe  Aom  that  great 
ajeet  andrccorapenieof  aFkcDehsihobr's 


The  catakgne  of  Academicians 
poiary  with  MoB^  most  of  whom  now  rest 
in  sweet  oblivian,  or,  with  Cotin  and  Chape- 
lain,  live  only  in  the  satires  of  Boileau,  shows 
that  it  is  as  little  in  the  power  of  acadcmiea 
to  confer  immortality  on.  a  writer,  as  m  de- 
prive him  of  it. 

Moli^  had  long  been  afflicted  by  a  pul« 
monary  complaint.  At  the  commenecmeni 
of  the  year  1673,  his  malady  aensiUy  in. 
creaaed.  At  this  very  sesson,  he  composed  hia 
Malads  Imagimmiret  the  most  whimsical, 
and  periups  the  most  amusing  of  tlie  compo* 
sitiouB,  in  which  he  has  indulged  his  raiUeiy 
Ogainst  the  Faculty.  On  the  aeventeenth  of 
February,  being  the  day  appointed  fo  its 
fourth  representation,  his  friends  would  have 
dissuaded  him  from  ^ipoaring,  ia  censo- 
quence  of  his  increasing  indispositioB,  but  hs 
penisted  In  his  design,  alloging,  *'  tliat  more 
than  fifty  poor  individuals  depended  for  thdr 
daily  bread  on  its  perfonnance."  His  lifii 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  benevolence.  The  ex- 
ertions which  he  was  compelled  to  makt  In 
playing  the  principal  part  of  ./tftyon  aggm» 
rated  bis  distemper,  and  ss  he  waa  lepeatiag 
the  word  jiiro»  in  the  concluding  cesonony, 
be  MX  into  a  convulsion,  whidi  he  viaii47  «b« 
dcavoured  to  disguise  firom  the  spectatom, 
under  a  fbrcedan^e.  He  was  immfdiatrly 
carried  to  his  house,  in  the  Mu§  de  JBicAeiieM, 
BOW  Kok  34.  A  violent  fit  of  coughing,  on 
has  airival,  oecaaioned  the  luptnte  of  a  blood* 
veasel ;  and,  seeing  his  end  i^ipcoaflbing,  ho 
sent  ftr  two  ecclesiastics  of  the  pariah  of  St. 
fiuataoe,  to  which  he  belesiged,  to  adwinltfur 
to  himthelastofiioeaofrellmon.  Buttheaa 
worthy  persona  havii^^MfhseathebamistaBoa, 
hafoma  third,  vhahvll 


I  been  sent  for,  ooaU 
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tni?«i»  M6li^  vaflbcMed  nitb  the  cShiioii  of 
blood,  luid  expfared  in  the  wtmn  of  his  funily. 

HarUy  dc  ChampyaloD,  at  that  tim«  arah- 
Maiiop  of  Paris,  vemied  the  ritet  of  Mpuhuve 
to  the  deceased  poet,  becauie  he  was  * 
comedian,  and  had  had  the  misfortane  to  die 
without  teeetTiog  the  sacraments.  This  pre. 
late  is  coDspicaoBS,  even  In  the  cbroaides  of 
that  period,  tan  his  bold  and  Infamous  d^* 
bfeucheries.  It  is  of  him  diat  Madame  de 
S^vign^  obeenres,  in  one  of  her  lett«n--p 
**  There  are  two  Uttls  Ineonveniflneies,  which 
malw  itdifficnli  for  any  one  to  undertake  his 
funeral  oration;  his  lifs  and  his  death." 
Father  OaiUard,  who  at  Isngth  consented  tp 
undcrtalce  it,  did  so,  on  the  conditimi  that  be 
should  not  be  required  to  say  any  thing  of  th^ 
character  of  the  deceased.  The  remonstrance 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  hsTiog  induced  this 
person  to  remove  his  interdict,  he  priratdy 
ipscructed  die  curate  of  St.  £ustace  not  to 
sOow  the  usual  service  for  the  dead  to  be 
recited  at  the  interment.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  this  ceremony,  a  number  of  the 
rabble  assembled  at  the  deceased  poet's  door, 
determined  to  oppose  it  **  They  knew  only,'* 
says  Voltaire,  *^  that  Molite  was  a  oomediao ; 
but  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  philosopher, 
and  a  great  man."  They  had,  more  pro* 
bably,  been  ctollceted  together  by  the  Tar* 
tnlies,  his  unfingiving  enemies.  The  widow 
of  the  poet  ^>pc«Md  these  wretches,  by  thvow% 
ing  mency  to  them  from  the  windows.  In 
the  eveniog,  the  body,  escorted  by  a  processiou 
of  about  a  hundred  individuals,  uie  friends 
and  mtiraikte  aoquainUncss  of  the  deseased 
poet,  each  of  theiv  bearing  a  flambeau  in  his 
Bsiid,  was  quietly  deposited  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Joseph,  without  the  ordinary  chant,  or 
ssvriee  of  any  kihd.  It  was  not  thus  that 
Paria  followed  to  the  tomb  the  remahisof  her 
late  distia^shed  eemediaa.  Talma.  Yet 
Talma  wss  only  a  comedian ;  while  Moli^re, 
in  additloo  to  this,  had  themeritof  being  the 
most  essineBt  eomic  writer  whom  Fmaoe  had 
ever  produced.  The  diflbrent  degree  of  popular 
dviliattion,  whidi  this  difference  of  conduct 
indicates,  may  affi>rd  a  subject  of  contempUu 
lion  by  no  means  nnplesdng  to  the  philan* 


In  t^  year  I798«  dvring  that  memorable 
psiiod  la  France,  when  an  affisctsdon  of  re- 
▼eseaee  for  theb  illustrious  dead  was  strangely 
nlaglad  ^with  the  psrsecutkui  of  the  living, 
t^  Podisiaae  resolved  to  eahume  tlM  reauins 
of  Z41  Foatelne  and  MeU^  in  csder  to 
icm  to  a  more  honourable  place  ^ 
Of  the  rdics  thus  obtained,  it  ia 
that  no  pcrtioB  belonged  to  La  Foo« 
taine;  and  ii  is  extrcoisly  probable  that  none 
did  to  Molidrb  Whssoorer  they  may  hairo 
been,  they  did  not  receive  the  honours,  Ibt 
vhiAihev  repose  had  been  disturbed.  With 
the  usual  fieUeness  of  die  period,  theyweso 
AasMfblly  feansfened  fieam  one  place  to 
'  Wf  or  abaodoBfld  to  Mfkot  m  m 


years  4  when  the  patriotic  oonscrtator  of  tho 
Monumem  Fnmfoif  succeeded  ia  obtai»* 
ing  them  fbr  his  collection  at  the  P€tiiM>.. 
JuffusHm,  On  the  suppression  of  this  instil 
tutioo,  in  181 7,  the  supposed  ashes  of  the 
two  poets  were,  for  the  last  time,  trsnsportod 
to  this  specious  cemetery  of  P^re  de  la  CAatse, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  author  of  the  TVnfiftf^ 
is  designated  by  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
which)  as  if  to  complete  the  scandal  of  thr 
proceedings,  is  grossly  mistaken  in  the  only 
liact  which  it  pretends  to  record,  namdy,  the 
ageof  the  poet  at  the  dme  of  his  decease. 

Molidre  died  soon  after  entering  upon  his 
fifiy-seoond  year.  He  is  fquressnted  to  baeo 
been  sopiewhat  above  the  middle  stature,  and 
well  proportioned;  his  features  large,  his 
complexion  dark,  and  his  black,  bushy  eycr 
brows  so  flexible,  as  to  admit  of  his  giving  ap 
infinitdy  comic  expression  to  his  phynognor 
my.  He  was  the  best  actor  of  his  own  gor 
neraUon,  and,  by  his  counsels,  formed  tbo 
cdebrated  Baron,  the  best  of  the  succeeding^ 
He  played  all  the  range  of  his  own  charac^ 
ters,  from  4ke$te  to  ^aruMrelU  ;  though  ho 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  for  broad 
comedy.  He  composed  with  r^idity;  for 
which  Boileau  has  happily  complimented 
bims 

**  Rare  et  sublime  esprit,  dont  la  fertile  rt'm 
IgDora  ea  terivant  le  Urn  vail  et  ta  peine.** 

Unlike  hi  diis  to  BoUsott  hlmsdf,.and  to  Ra« 
dne;  the  former  of  wliom  taught  the  lattss^ 
if  we  may  credit  his  son,  ^'  the  art  of  rhym- 
ing with  difficulty."  Of  coune  the  veiasi  of 
IMolltoe  have  ndther  the  correctness  nor  the 
high  finish  of  those  of  his  two  iUustrioni 
rivals. 

He  produced  all  his  pieces,  amounting  to 
thirty,  in  the  short  spaes  of  fifteen  years. 
Be  was  in  the  hsbit  of  rsading  these  to  an 
M  female  domsatie,  by  the  name  of  La  Fortt^ 
on  whose  unsophisUcaied  judgment  he  gready 
relied.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  attempted 
to  impose  upon  her  the  peoduction  of  a  bn>* 
ther  author,  she  plainly  told  him  that  be  had 
never  written  it.  Sir  Walter  8co|t  may  have 
had  diis  habit  of  Molitee  in  his  mind,  iriMS 
he  introducoA  a  shnilar  expedient  into  hit 
*^  Chronicles  of  dw  Caaoogate.'*  For  die  sans 
reason,  our  poet  used  to  request  the  como* 
disns  to  bring  thdr  diildren  with  themi 
when  he  recited  to  them  a  new  play.  The 
peculiar  advaatage  of  diis  humble  critidsait 
in  dsaoiadc  conpodtkms,  is  obvious..  Alu 
fieri  himsdf,  as  he  infonns  us,  did  not  dia. 
dain  to  resort  to  It. 

Molidie's  income  was  very  ample;  proba* 
bly  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  diirty  thou* 
sand  fnmcs )  an  immense  sum  for  that  day« 
Yet  he  left  but  Utde  property.  The  expen« 
dve  habits  of  his  wife  and  his  own  Ubetalfib^ 
may  account  for  it  One  example  of  this  ia 
wordi  veeoiding,  as  having  i>een  T 
oppsstunoand  wdl  dinotod.    Whoa 
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'«ttni  up  to  Pariis  m  a  foong  adreDtufer,  he 
'^prestnted  i6  Moli^re  ft  copy  of  his  -first  crude 
tragedy,  long  since  buried  in  obUyion,  The 
ifttter  discerned  in  it,  amidst  ell  its-impevfee- 
-tions,  the  latent  spaik  of  dramatic  genius^ 
and  he  encouraged  its  author  by  the  present 
of  a  hundred  ImiiK  This  was  doing  better 
in  hfan  than  Comeille  did,  who  advised  tlie 
liitnre  author  of  Phidre  -to  abandon  the  tra- 
gic  walk,  and  to  de?oCe  himsidf  altogetlier  to 
eomedr.  Radne  veocmpensed  this  benefse- 
iion  of  his  friend,  at  ft  later  period  of  his  bfe, 
by  quanreHing  with  him. 
*  Moli^re  was  naturaDy  of  a  reserved 
jsad  tadtom  temper;  insomuch,  that  liis 
friend  Boileatt  used  to  call  him  the  CihUmm- 
jikUeur.  Strangers  who  bad  expected  to  r^ 
cognise  in  his  coQTersation  the  sallies  of  wit 
which  disdnguished  his  dramas,  went  away 
disappointed.  The  same  thing  is  related  oif 
La  Fontaine  The  troth  is,  that  Moli^ 
went  into  society  as  a  spectator,  not  as  an 
-Mtor ;  he  found  there  Uie  studies  for  the  cha- 
tacten,  which  he  was  to  transport  upon  the 
stage;  and  he  occupied  himself  with  obserr- 
Ing  them.  The  dreamer,  La  Fontaine,  Hved 
too  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation.  His 
IHend,  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re,  paid  to  bim 
this  untranslateable  compliment ;  *'  En'  06- 
rU^  mon  eher  La  FonkdM^  wmi  soUm  him 
bite^  H  ffout  n'mfieM  pa»  tani  (PeMpirii.** 
These  unseasonable  reveries  brought  hhn,  it 
may  be  imasined,  into,  many  whimsieal  ad- 
^rantuies.  The  great  GomdUo,  too,  was  dis- 
tinguisbed  by  the  same  apathy.  A  gentle- 
man dined  at  the  same  taUe  with  him  for  six 
montbs,  without  suspecting  the  author  of  the 
**  Cid." 

The  literary  reputation  of  Moli^,  and  his 
amiable  personal  endowments,  naturally  led 
him  into  an  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent 
•wits  of  the  golden  i^e,  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  espedslly  with  Boileau,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Radne;  and  the  confidential  intercourse 
of  these  great  minds,  and  their  frequent  H^ 
Uttioruy  for  the  purposes  of  sodal  pleasure, 
bring  to  mind  the  similar  assodfttions  at  lAtf 
Memudd's,  WilVt  cofie^tmu^^  and  StU^ 
lMi*«,  whidifontf  so  pleadng  a  picture  in  the 
annals  of  English  literature.  It  was  com. 
moB  on  these  occaskws  to  have  a  volume  of 
the  unfortunate  Ghapelain's  epic,  then  in  po- 
pular repute,  lie  open  upon  the  Uble,  and  if 
one  of  the  party  fell  into  a  grammatical 
blunder,  to  impose  upon  him  the  reading  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  verses  of  it  I  "awhole 
page,"  says  Louis  Radne,  '^  was  aeotance  of 
death."  La  Fontaine,  in  his  Ptychk,  has 
painted  his  remfadsoenees  of  these  happy 
meetings,  in  the  colouring  of  food  regret; 
whcK,  ^^  fredy  discussing  sudi  topics  of  ge^ 
nerd  literature,  or  penonal  gossip,  as  might 
arise,  they  touched  lightly  upon  all,  like  bees 
passing  on  from  flower  to  flower;  critidsing 
the  work^of  others,  without  envy,  and  ofone 
unothcr,  when  any.one  dianced  to  fidl  into  the 


malady  of  the  age,  wi^  finadmeis.'* '  Alb  f 
that  so  rare  an^  union  of  minds,  destined  to 
iive  togedicr  throu^  all  ages,  should  have 
been  dissolved  by  the  petty  jnloustei  inddent 
to  common  men. 

In  these  assemblies,  frequent  mentloii  !• 
made  of  ChapeDe,  the  meet  intimate  fMend  of 
Moii^re,  whose  agreeable  verses  are  read  with 
pleasuie  in  our  diay,  and  whose  oordial  matt- 
oers  and  sprightly  conversation  made  bIm  the 
tldight  of  his  own. 'His  mercurial  epfrits^ 
however,  led  him  into  too  free  an  indulgence 
of  convivial  pleaaores;  and  brbught  upon 
bim  the  repeated,  though  unavaUiBg,  remen;- 
"strances  or  his  friends.  On  one  of  these  oe> 
casions,  as  Boileau  was  urging  upon  hfan  'te 
impropriety  of  this  indulgence,  and  its  inevi^ 
table  consequences.  Chicle,  who  reeeiired 
the  admonition  with  great  contritkm,  ino 
vited  his  Mentor  to  withdraw  from  the  pwUle 
street,  in  which  they  were  then  walking,  into 
a  neigbbouring  house^  where  they  oouid  talk 
over  tftie  matter  #ith  less  interrupdon.  Heio 
wine  was  called*  for,  and,  in  the  iraimtb  of 
discussion,  a  second  bottle  bdng  soon  ibilow* 
ed  by  a  third,  both  parties  at  length  found 
themselves  in  a  condition,  which  mide  it  ad- 
.visaUe  to  adjourn  the  lecture  to  a  mora  fit- 
tiittoocasbn. 

•  Moliire  enjoyed  also  the  cioscst  intimacy 
with  the  great  Ck>nd<,  the  most  distinguidied 
ornament  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth; to  sudi  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the 
latter  directed,  that  the  poet  should  never  be 
refrised  admission  to  him,  at  whatever  hour 
he  might  choose  to  pay  his  vidt.  His  regard 
for  his  friend  was  testified  by  his  remark,  ra. 
ther  mora  candid  than  courteous,  to  an  Abb4 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  brought  him 
an  epitaph,  of  his  own  writing,  upon  the  de- 
ceased poet.  '«  Would  to  Heaven,"  sai^  the 
prince,  ^*  that  be  were  in  a  conditioo  to  bring 
me  youn.*' 

We  have  already  wandered  beyond  the 
limits  which  we  had  assioned  to  oursdvea, 
for  an  abstract  of  Molidra^s  litersry  labours, 
and  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  in  his 
biography.  Without  entering,  thoefere,  into 
a  criticism  on  his  writings,  of  wtdch  the 
public  stand  in  no  need,  we  shall  dismiss  the 
subject  with  a  fiew  brief  refleetioiss  on  tbdr 
probable  infiuenoe,  and  on  the  dedgn  of  the 
author  in  producing  them.  * 

The  most  distinguished  fWndi  critic^ 
with  the  overweening  partiality  in  favour  of 
their  own  nation,  so  natural  and- so  uaivenal, 
pladng  Moli^re,  by  coounon  consent, 'at  Ae 
oead  of  their  own  eomic  writers,  have  alao 
daimed  for  him  a  pre-emiBCBceousr  AMb  of 
every  odttr  age  and  oountry.  A«  W.  SdilMl, 
a  very-  competent  judge  in  these  matterayhas 
degraded  him,  on  the  odicr  hand,  from-  the 
wdks  of  high  comedy,  to  the  writer  of  ^«  bof* 
fooA  fiuees,  for  wfaidi  his  genhis  and  indi- 
nation  seem  to  have  cssentiiiUy  fltKd  hfaH  1^* 
•ddingy  moreow,  that.  *^.  his  1  ~ 
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aot  tewn  Atnn  luituM,  but  from  Ae  flecdng 
pod  supcificiAl  forms  of  fashloiiftblo  life." 
^This  u  a  hard  seatence  9  ftceommodated  to 
^tho  more  forcible  iUuetntioii  of  the  peeoliar 
theory,  which  the  German  writer  has  avowed 
dnott^out  hia  workt  and  which,  howsTer 
.veaionable  in  iti  flnt  principles,  has  led  him 
•Into  as  ezaggqnted  sb  admixation  of  the  t«. 
nantic  modds,  which  he  prefsm,  as  dispa- 
ngcmeot  of  the  ebssical  school,  which  he 
,dcseats.  It  k  a  soatenee,  moreoTer,  upon 
•which  some  eminent  cdtics  in  his  own  coun- 
try, who  support  his  theory  in  the  nudn, 
have  taken  the  liberty,  to  demur. 
'  That  a  large  pioportkm  of  Molite*s  pieces 
are  eonoeived  in  a  vein  of  broad,  homety 
BMiximent,  rather  than  in  tiiat  of  derated 
.oomedy;  abounding  in  foroed  situations, 
high  caricature,  and  pnctical  jokes;  hi  the 
knaTish,  hurigulag  Taiets  of  PlauUis  and 
TercQoe  t  in  a  eompoond  of  that  good.Aatuie 
and  iirilabiUty,  shrewdnsSB  and  cvednlity, 
.which  niak«  up  the  dnpes  of  Aristophanes,  k 
very  true.  But  that  a  writer,  distinguished 
by  his  deep  reftection,  his  pure  taate^  and 
nice  obserration  of  character,  should  have 
preferred  this  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  art, 
ia  absohitely  incredible.  He  has  fumisfaed 
the  best  justification  of  himself  in  an  apology, 
which  a  contemponay  biogr^her.  reports 
him  to  hare  mode  tosome  one,  who  censured 
Jiiin  oa  this  very  ground.. «« If  I  wrote  shnply 
lor  fiune,^'  said  he,  ^<  I  should  manage  very 
4iffcnQtly;  but  I'writo  ibr  the  support  of 
my  company.  .1  must  not  address  mysdf, 
thsrcfoce,  to  a  few  pec^le  of  edncation,  bat 
to  the  mob.  And  this  latter  dass  of  gentry 
^aka  T«ry  little  intettst  in  a  continued  ele- 
vation of  stvle  and  sentiment."  With  aU 
Iheso  imperfections  and  h^Af  absurdities, 
however,  then  is  scareelyone  of  MoUto's 
minor  pieces,  which  does  not  present  us 
with  traits  of  character  that  come  home  to 
crery  heart,  and  feUdties  of  expression  that, 
from  their  truth,  have  come  to  be  proverbial. 
With  regard  to. the  objection,  that  his 
characters  are  not  so  much  drawn  from  aa. 
ture,  as  from  die  local  manners  of  the  age;  if 
it  be  meant  that  they  are  not  acted  upon  by 
those  deep  passions  which  engross  -the  whole 
soul,  and  whidi,  fimn  this  intensity,  have 
more  of  a  tagic,  than  a  comic  import  in 
them,  but  are  rather  drawn  from  the  foibles 
and  follies  of  ordinary  life^  it  is  true.  But 
then  these  hut  are  likely  to  be  quite  as  pcr- 
waneitf,  and,  among  dvilized  nations,  quite 
aa  univenal,  as  the  fbrmer.^  And  who  has 
aliased  them  with  greater  freedom^  )or  with 
a  mors  potent  ridicule,  than  Moli^  ?  Love, 
mdev.  all  its  thousand  drcumstances,  its 
quarreb,  and  reconciliations ;  vanity,  humbly 
aning  fi>r' admiration,  iinder  the  guise  of 
modesty ;  whiradcal  contradictions  of  pro- 
ftsdon  .and  habitual  practice;  theindiwtry 
*  witii  whfeh  the  lower  classes  ape,  not  the 
lirttMSybiittbafoUies^ftiMirsopaion}  the 


affectation  of  fbshlon,  tastey  sdenoa,  or  any 
thing  but  what  tiie  party  actually  possesses  ; 
.the  esprii  dt  eofps^  iriiich  leads  us  to  fed  an 
exalted  respect  for  our  own  piofossion,  and  a 
soverdgn  contempt  for  every  other;  the 
friendly  adviser,  who  has  an  eye  to  his  own 
interest ;  the  author,  who  seeks  your  candid 
opinion, .  and  <  quarrels  with  you  when  you 
have  given  it;  the  fUr  friend^  who  kindly 
sacrifices  your  reputedon  Ibr  a  jaet ;  the  hy- 
pocrite, under  every  aspect,  who  deodvea  tibe 
world  or  himself ;— these  foon  the  various 
and  motley  panorama  of  character,  wUdi 
Molidre  hM  transffamd  to-his  canvass ;  and 
wiiich,  thou^  mostiy  drawn  from  euUivated 
lifk,  must  endure  aa  lobg  as.  sodsty'-diall 
hdd  togetiier. 

:  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  inflnencia  of 
our  poet*s  satire  on  the  state  of  sodety  In 
genend ;  stidon those  higher  ranks, in  par* 
tisular,  whose  affectations  and  pretensions  he 
assailed  with  sudi  pcrtinadous  hostility »^  U 
he  did  not  reform  uem,  however,  he  at  leaat 
deprived  tiiem  of  thdr  fascination  andmucb 
of  thdr' mischievous  inducnoe,  by  holding 
them  .up  to  the  oonteo^  and  latt{^iter;of«the 
puUic. 

.  From  this  view  of  the  didactk  pnrpoae 
proposed  by  Moltiia  in  his  comedies,  it  is 
obvioudy  difficult-  to  institute  a  cemparisea 
betwixt  them,  and  those  of  our  English 
dramatists,  or  rather  of  Shakspease,  who  may 
be  taken  as  thdr  representative.  The  latter 
seeoa  to  have  >had  no  higher  end  -in  view 
than  mere  amusement ;  he  took  a  k«f  out  of 
the  great  volume  of  human  nature  aa>  he 
might  find  U ;  nor  did  he  aoeommodate  it  to 
the  illustration  of  any  moral  or  literary  theo- 
rem. '  Tiie  former,  on  the  other  hand,  mani- 
festo such  a  dixeet  perceptive  purpose,  as  to 
give  to  some  of  his  pieces  the  appearanos  of 
satires,  rather  than  of  comedies ;  argument 
tekes  plaee  of  action,  and  the  pro  aadeoii 
of  the  matter  are  discuswd  with  all  the 
formality  of  a  school  exercise.  This  essen- 
tially diminSsfaes  the  interest  of  some  of  his 
bestidiTs;  theJIfiMiaftropeandtheFeflMNM 
Santonin^  for.exampk,  which  for  this  reason 
seem  better  fitted  for  the  ckset  then. the 
stage,  and  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
favourites  with  the  public  Thia  went  of 
interest  is,  moreover,  aggravatedby  the  barren- 
ness of  action  vidble  in  many  of  MoUdre's 
comedies  \  whete,  indeed,  he  seems  only  to 
hate  sought  an  ap<dogy  for  taringiag  to- 
gether his  eoieriet  of  gentiemen  and  ladiea, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  thdr  gladia- 
torial dexteritv  in  conversation.  Not  so  with 
the  English  dramatist,  whose  bdundkte  In- 
vention crowds  his  scene  witii  inddeota,  that 
hurrv  us  along  with  breathless  biterest,  but 
whidi  sadly  scandalise  the  lover  of  the 
unities. 

-  'In  oonfovmity  with  his  genersl  plan,  too, 
Shakijpesre  brings  before  us  every,  variety  of 
'le   equity  the   osmp,  .and  the 
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dofttff— "tiw  hngf  hatn  of  popaloDff  dtdety  or 
the  wild  folitnde  of  the  forest— prctentiiig  m 
with  pictures  of  rich  and  romantic  beauty, 
which  could  not  fidl  within  the  scope  of  his 
Hts],  and  allowing  himself  to  indulge  in  the 
unbounded  revdiy  of  an  imagination,  which 
Moli^  did  not  possess.  The  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  attentiTt  obserrcr  of  man,  as 
he  is  found  in  an  o?cr.refined  state  of  sodety, 
in  courts  and  erawded  capitals,  copied  Ids 
tninnteit  linekments  with  a  precision  that 
glTCs  to  his  most  general  sketches,  the  air 
almost  of  peisonu  pumiits;  seasoning, 
moreorer,  his  discourses  with  the  shrewd 
fainu  and  maxims  of  woridly  policy.  Shahs- 
peare*8  genius  led  him  rather  to  deal  in  hold 
touches,  than  in  this  nice  delineation.  Ho 
describoi  classes,  rather  thsa  indiTiduals; 
he  touches  the  sptinp  of  the  most  intense 
passions.  The  darmg  of  ambition,  the 
craving  of  rercnge,  die  deep  tenderness  of 
loTC^  are  all  materials  in  his  hands  fiir 
comedy  (  and  dds  gives  to  some  of  his 
admired  pieces,  his  **  Merdnutt  ct  Yeaie^* 
and  his  ^Measure  for  Measure,**  fiv  ex. 
ample,  a  sobmni^  of  colouring,  that  leaves 


plays  whatever  can  impasr  thdr  comic  into* 
Nst  And  wfasn,  as  he  has  done  very  rarely, 
be  afans  directly  at  vice,  faistead  of  ibHy  (in 
the  Tmiufii  fat  instance),  he  studies  to  ex- 
hibit it  under  such  ludicrous  poinu  of  Tiew, 
as  shall  ezdle  the  derisfam,  rather  dun  the 
indignation  of  hia  audience. 

But  whatever  be  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  great  masters,  each  mnat  be  aOowed  to 
have  attained  complete  suoocss  in  his  way; 
Comedy,  hi  the  hands  of  Shakspeaie,  ex. 
hlMts  to  OS  man,  not  only  as  he  is  moved  by 
the  petty  vanities  of  life,  but  by  deep  sad 
tumultiloos  passion  t  in  situations  whidi  it 
requites  all  the  invention  of  the  poet  to  de^ 
vise,  and  the  richest  cirfouring  or  eloquence 
to  depiec  But  if  the  object  of  comedy,  as 
has  been  said,  be  ^^  to  coirect  the  follies  of 
the  age,  by  exposing  them  to  ridicule,"  who 
then  has  equaUed  Molite  f 


FOW£R  OF  VISION, 

(From  lh#  XdhOwph  PhShmphkaiJwrMO, 

Mo.  XI.) 


OM  axsiVA  iv  WATxm;  bow  do  sokjc 

ANIMALS  SXX  121  THS  AAmX  ?   OV  1SX» 
JVO  AT  A  DilTAlfCB. 

1.  Ofi  ieeing  in  water, 

Tff  08Z  animals  whose  eyes  are  organlted  for 
seeing  in  water,  see  but  indllFerently  in  air. 
vt-^ce,  in  Uiote  oiMs  where  th«hebtti  of  the 


animal  require  It,  to  see  In  boCh'uMrfSd,  h  fk 
provided  with  two  sets  of  eyes,  or  with  eyes 
accommodated  for  seeing  in  each  element. 
Thus  the  (^yrinus  natator,  an  Insect  which 
geoetally  swims  on  the  surfoec  of  water,  bat 
half  submerged.  Is  provided  on  each  side  with 
two  eyes,  one  pair  situated  on  the  oown  of 
(he  licad,  for  seeing  in  the  air,  and  another 
pair  under  the  head  for  seeiag  in  the  water. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  ilsh  named  Cobitis 
anablqf>8,  which  has  in  each  ejre  an  upper  and 
under  cornea  of  diflerent  curvatures,  and  for 
esdi  cornea  a  particular  anterior  surikoe  of 
the  lens,  is  capable  of  seeing  in  water  with 
the  one-half  of  the  eye,  and  in  air  with  the 
other  halt  Thus  Soemmering  found  in  thb 
fish,  the  semidiameter  of  the  upper  ooroea 
:=  I.O ;  the  under  =:  1.2 ;  the  two  curva- 
tures of  the  upper  part  of  the  lens  =:  0.6  ; 
and  the  two  curvatures  of  the  under  of  it  = 
0.2  Paris  lines.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
in  general,  land  animals  can  see  under  water, 
and  aquatic  animals  In  air;  even  aaan  sees 
undor  water,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
maintained.  It  is  not,  however,  possibly  that 
the  sama  eve  is  ever  so  organised  as  to  sei 
oqually  wdn  in  both  cieme&ts.  Land  animal* 
always  ase  hidifitcntly  In  water,  and  aquatle 
animals  imperfoedyfai  air.  The  one  is  long, 
sighted  in  water,  and  the  other  short-sighted 
In  sir.  An  animal  in  whidi  the  eye  Is 
adapts  for  seefaig  equallr  well  In  air  and 
water,  can  have  but  impcrnet  vision  bi  dtber: 
These  oondusions  are  fai  conformity  with 
what  is  known  of  the  powerof  vision  hi  thooft 
sBiimab  that  live  ^gi^  oo  the  land  and 
pntly  hi  the  water.  The  8eal  f  Phoca)  is  on* 
of  those  animals  that  live  in  ootfa  dements. 
Bat  the  seal  has  but  imperfect  risioa  in  th« 
afar,  Rosenthal,  in  his  memoir  oo  the  oigan* 
of  the  senses  of  seals,  smrs,  ^*  We  have  eon. 
vinoed  oundves  by  carenil  observation  with 
living  sosis,  of  the  ^edes  Phoea  Oiypus  of 
Faber,  that  the  animal  is  always  short^ghted 
in  the  air;  for  when  we  hcid  before  it  fish  and 
other  bodies,  as  ^coes  of  wood  or  stones,  it 
did  not  distingirish  them  accntatdy,  unA 
they  were  brought  ao  near,  that  the  organ  of 
smell  could  be  called  into  activity.  Scoresby 
remarks,  '*  Whales  are  observed  to  discover 
one  another,  in  dear  water,  when  tinder  die 
sarfoce,  at  an  amasing  diatanoew  When  attiio 
surface,  however,  they  do  not  see  fiur.** 
Seoresby's  AnUc  BeiUma,  voL  L  p.  dM 
Fiber,  in  Us  very  inteseatiflg  work  on  dii 
habits  and  mannen  of  Urda  mac  InlwiHt 
)a^  northern  htfitndes,  (p.  208,  g  5fi),  le- 
marie  that  Divers  (Colymbus)  do  not  see  ao 
wdl  above  water  as  Ofches  (Podioqis),  but 
better  under  water,  becaikse  it  is  there  Aey 
obtain  ihdr  food^ 

It  also  iqypean,  that  Uids  whidi  oee  well 
in  one  dement,  do  not  see  so  wdl  In  tho 
•dnr.  Faber  proposes  the  question,  «*  Is  it 
the  case  tet  diven,  whan  under  water,  draw 
thdr  nicrtttilhig  mcmtwiiw  onr  the  eye^  « 
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^bty  do  when  looking  towards  tho  ran,  inordtr 
to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  water  P  It  wouM 
Appear,  from  the  otoenrations  of  Treviranus, 
from  whose  excellent  work,  entitled  *^  Bei» 
iraff€  Mtur  Anatamie  und  PhpaioioffU  der 
^nnuwerkzeuge  'det  Menschim  imJ  4et 
TMere^  wm  Dr.  G.  R.  Treviranus^  foL 
Bremen,  1828,"  the  observatiom  on  Tiaion 
we  are  now  detailing  are  principally  ex* 
tracted,  that,  bv  drawing  the  nictitating 
tncmhtane  over  the  eye,  divers,  and  all  other 
land  anlmalB,  which  seek  their  food  under 
water,  ate  enabled,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
immediate  action  of  the  water  on  the  eye,  but 
also  to  discover  their  prey.  But,  as  tha 
light  loses  more  of  its  power  on  passing 
ti^ttgh  water,  than  in  passing  through  air, 
nod  is  still  more  weakened  in  its  progress 
throngh  the  nictitating  membrane,  it  fd« 
lows,  that,  owing  to  this  membrane,  vision 
mutt  be  less  distinct  under  water  dian  ia 
die  air. 

8.  How  doiome  anknalt  aeein  ike  darkf 

Is  there  any  arrangement  k)  the  qre,  and 
what  is  It,  by  which  animals  that  see  in  tha 
dark  are  enabled  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
external  Hght  ?  When  we  consider  the  ipaetalltc 
Instrs  of  the  ti^wtnm,  whkh  in  many  animali 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  dioroid  coat,  or 
even  Its  whole  snrfaoe;  further,  its  resem* 
Uanoe  to  a  ooncave  mirror,  and  its  Belation 
to  the  light  that  penetratea  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  we  cannot  help  comndeiing  it  as 
the  means  emploved  for  this  purpose,  by  its 
oollecting  the  light,  and  illumim^ing,  fay  ita 
reflection,  objeeta  lying  in  the  axis  of  iAm  eye 
Prevost  ^ecta  to  tliis  explanation,  that  there 
are  mauT  aninuds  whose  eyes  have  no  tape» 
turn,  although  they  eondnet  themselves  as  if 
they  saw  in  liie  dark.  This  la  actually  the 
tase.  The  tapctmm  occurs  in  camin'om, 
mminantia,  .pachydeiinata,  oetacea,  owls^ 
BDCodilea,  snakes,  rays  and  sharks  t  it  is 
wanting  in  man,  apes,  gtires,  diiroptexa, 
hedgeboge  and  mol^;  m  birds,  with  cx« 
caption  of  owls ;  and  in  osaeons  fishes.  But 
the  gnawers  or  glires,  bats,  the  hedgehog  and 
mole,  are  animus  that  obtain  their  food  mors 
by  night  than  during  the  day ;  and  many  of 
them  oooduct  themselves  in  the  deqiest 
darkness,  as  if  they  were  directed  by  the , 
aense  of  sight.  But  this  objection  may  be 
nbviated,  l^  remarking,  that  it  is  probably 
aiMne  other  aense  than  thatof  vision,  which  pro. 
curea  for  many  of  these  animals  sensations  of 
external  objects  in  the  darik.  We  have  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  not  only  the  expcri- 
mcDts  of  Spallanzani  on  bate,  nom  which  it 
appears  that,  afUr  these  creatnrea  were  d^ 
phved  of  the  use  of  their  eyes,  they  con- 
-ducted  thenaselvea  aa  if  they  still  possessed 
the  power  of  vision,  but  also  the  examplea  of 
apectcs  of  that  family,  in  which  the  eyes  aae 
ap  imperfectly  developed,  or  lie  so  much  cDn» 
cealed  behind  the  outer  skin,  tbiu  (t  is  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  aoimaL    The  genera 


that  see  in  the  dark,  have  undoubtedly  so 
irritable  a  retina,  that  they  can  only  see  during 
a  very  feeble  light,  whereas  in  those  animal^ 
whose  eyes  are  organized  equally  for  day 
light  and  nocturnal  darkness,  the  retina  pos- 
sesses less  iiritability.  Hence,  although  tnese 
are  without  a  tapetum,  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  organic  part  does  not  afibrd  a  mean  for 
seeing  during  a  feeble  light. 

3.  On  seeing  at  a  distance. 

When  we  speak  of  the  distanoe  to  which 
vision  extends,  we  can  understand,  as  IVevU 
ranns  remarks,  either  the  si^ere  of  distinct 
vision,  or  of  seeing  in  genersL  The  latter  iisa 
a  mudi  larger  semidiameter  than  the  £;>imer  | 
and  the  series  for  the  one  is  in  animals  different 
from  diet  of  the  other.  The  extent  of  distinct 
viswn,  as  ia  shown  by  Treviranns,  is  pretty 
neariy  in  relation  with  the  distance  of  the  lens 
from  the  retina  in  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Bui 
the  power  of  seeing  at  a  distance^  Tkeviranui 
leiwicks,  depends,  in  general,  in  land  •n*«^>«, 
on  the  absolute  magnitude  ii  the  sonidiame* 
terof  the  external  surface  of  the  cornea.  The 
larger  this  is,  the  greater  is  the  number  oi 
nya  that  reach  from  distant  objects  thrauffk 
the  oomea  to  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  the 
more  easily  are  such  objects  rendcsed  visible^ 
Bttt  this  applies  to  land  animals  only.  The 
eomea  has  no  such  value  in  aquadc  aaimala, 
in  arrestii^  the  xays  ef  Vght,  ae  that  the 
limita  of  vision  can  be  determined  hy  it. 

Tiie  larger  animals,  in  general,  see  frfftheaL 
But  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  rule*  It  ie 
worthy  of  remark,  that  birds  whidi,  in  the 
distinct  vision  of  a  point,  precede  quadrupeds 
of  similar  magnitude,  are  inferior  to  them  ia 
distant  vision,  and  that  man  agron  wiUi  birds 
In  this  respect.  Thus  the  great  owl  {SUAm 
Imbo)  ostrich,  and  goUen  ea^  excel  in  the 
arst  point ;  in  the  Utter  are  inferior  to  the 
OS,  elephant,  dte.  The  chamol  and  the  lyna^ 
and  many  other  animals,  have  a  wider  power 
of  vision  than  man,  in  which  the  radiua  of  the 
sphere  of  distinct  vision  ia  much  smaller  thaa 
in  him. 

This  cendosioD  is  eoniiai^tothe  generally 
received  opinion  on  the  subject.  Birds,  and 
particularly  rapadous  birds,  are  considered  ae 
having  a  much  greater  power  of  distant  viiioB 
than  most  quadrupeds;  and  many  will  be 
disposed  to  challenge  the  fact,  that  the  ox 
possesses  this  'power  in  -as  equally  high,  or 
even  in  ^l  higher  degrees  But  when  we  con- 
sider fairly  the  experience  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  what 
has  just  been  stated.  Mayer  found  in  his 
experiments  en  the  aeuteness  of  vision,  that, 
in  seeing,  it  depends  not  only  on  the  illnmina- 
tion  of  tkie  object,  and  iu  dietsnee  from  the 
eye,  but  also  on  tiie  relation  of  the  object  and 
the  eye  to  the  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  birds  which  look  from  above 
downwarda,  or  with  quadrupeds  whose  vision 
is  directed  upwards  or  fivwards.  No  one  baa 
measumd  the  g^eat  diatanee  at  wliicb  a  lar* 
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MdDg  biid  perodvM  it*  prey  I  and  indeed  it 
win  always  be  difficult  to  do  this  with  ac* 
curacy.  But  Trevtranus  remarks,  **^  I  doubt 
not,  if  we  possessed  certain  observation  on  this 
point,  that  the  greatest  distance  would  not 
exceed  that  of  a  far-seeing  man." 

When,  for  example,  Faber,  in  proof  of  the 
l^arpness  of  sight  of  birds,  remarks,  «'  the 
high  flying  eagle  or  the  kite  perceiTe  the 
motions  of  small  animals  on  the  ground ;  the 
lolan  sees  a  very  small  fish  from  a  con- 
«id«rable  height ;  and  gulls,  terns,  rapacious 
gulls  (X^slri),  and  petrels,  fly  from  all  sidea 
to  a  particular  point,  where  an  object  is  seen 
floatmg  on  water  ;**  he  presents  us  with  data 
which  are  fiff  from  being  satisflictonr.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  Ross  affirms,  in  Ids  voyage 
Co  Ai^Bin*s  Bay,  that  he  obtained  certahi  data, 
proving  that  Uie  power  of  vision  of  man  over 
the  su^Me  of  the  sea  extended  to  150  English 
miles,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  farthest  seeing 
bird  could  not  exceed  this.  But  experience 
would  seem  to  show,  that  birds,  although  in 
general  their  power  of  distant  vision  is  not 
▼ery  great,  possess  a  very  sharp  riffhi^  in 
A  greater  distance  than  most  quadrupeds. 
In  C.  A.  Schmidts  Blicken  in  den  Haushalt 
der  Nttur  (Halberstadt,  1826,  p.  26  e/  seq.)y 
there  are  many  curious  observations  illustra- 
tive of  what  we  have  just  said.  He  says, 
be  threw  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a 
throstle  or  mavi«  (Tardus  Mtisicus)  a  few 
small  beetles,  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  whieh 
the  nmosisted  human  eye  oould  not  discover, 
yet  the  throstle  observed  them  immediatdy, 
and  devoured  them.  The  long-tailed  tiu 
mouse  {Panu  eaudattu)^  flits  with  great 
auiekness  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
finds  on  the  very  smooth  bark  its  particular 
food.  When  we  examine  the  spots  where 
it  steps  lor  food,  nothing  is  perceived  by  the 
nakra  eye,  although  minute  insects  are  visible 
by  means  of  the  magnifying  glass.  A  very 
tame  redbreast  {Syhia  nUteada)  discovered 
ftom  the  heidhtof  the  branch  where  it  usually 
•aty  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  feet,  small 
crumbs  of  bread  spread  out  on  the  ground, 
the  instant  they  were  thrown  down ;  and  this 
by  bending  iu  heads  to  one  side,  and  therefore 
using  only  one  eye.  A  auail,  at  the  same 
distance,  disoovend,  by  tne  use  of  only  one 
cye»  some  poppy-seeds. 


THE  AERIAL  SPIDER. 


Tbs  cobwebs  which  are  fbund  occasionally 
floating  in  the  air,  ali^ting  on  the  face  and 
penon  as  we  walk.  In  threads  of  finest  texture, 
and  which  are  observable  more  especially  in 
dewy  mornings,  at  certain  seasons,  over- 
sprrading  the  fields  with  a  tissue  charged 
with  pearlv  globules  sparkling  in  the  sun's 
rays,  toe  itie  woik-of  vast  numbers  of  atrial 
spiders,  which  desoending  daring  tht  night  to 


Imbibe  the  molatme,  wesfa  among  tb^blato 
ofgnss  the  webs  which  collect  the  dew.  The 
cause  of  the  rising  of  this  insect  and  its  web 
into  the  air,  since  its  specific  gravity  conai- 
derably  exceeds  that  of  die  atmosphere^  has 
been  varionsly  explained.  *  Mr.  BladcwaOy 
in  an  address  to  the  Iiinnean  Society,  pio- 
fesses  to  account  for  the  ascent  of  the  threadf 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  eflfect  of  warm  cairents 
of  air  emanating  from  the  surfrice  of  the 
ground.  Mr.  John  Murray  combats  diis 
doctrine,  and  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  in 
these  floating  webs  on  dectriad  principles.  The 
fikOowing  is  the  substance  of  his  observations 
on  this  interesting  insect,  in  the  *'  Magaxine  of 
Natural  History,**  of  November  last.  During 
the  day  these  acSrial  spiders,  aocording  to  thi 
eiedrieal  ttatt  of  the  aimoiphere,  either  rise 
in  a  verticsl  direction  (and  that  rapidly  or 
slowly,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  same  elec- 
trical circumstances),  or  thev  float  at  angles 
more  or  less  inclined  to  the  Horizon,  or  on  a 
parallel  with  its  plane.  They  have  the  power 
of  propelling  their  threads  in  a  similar  variety 
of  directions,  either  in  motionless  air,  or  in 
an  atmosphere  agitated  by  the  winds ;  or  even 
against  the  wind,  the  threads  preserving  in- 
variably the  direction  in  which  they  are  pro- 
pelled, and  never  intermingling ;  and  some- 
times a  pencil  of  threads,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  divergent  brush,  is  propelled. 
On  comparing  these  operations  of  the  insect 
with  the  dectiical  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  following  corresponding  results  are  ob- 
servable : — when  the  air  is  in  a  positive  state, 
as  in  deer  and  fine  weather,  the  spider  makes 
his  aacent  most  easily  and  rapidly :  when  it 
is  weakly  positive,  he  rises  with  difficulty,  to 
a  limited  altitude,  and  with  but  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  propdled  threads  above  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  .while  when  the  nega- 
tive dectridty  prevails,  as  in  cloudy  weather 
or  on  the  approach  of  rain,  he  is  altogether 
unable  to  ascend ;  so  also  as  towards  evening 
the  positive  dectridty  of  the  air  becomes 
feeble,  and  during  the  night  changes  to  ne- 
gative, then  the  spiders  descend  to  the  earth. 
With  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  little 
acSronaut  in  other  re^>ects,  Mr.  Murray  says, 
he  is  greedy  .of  moisture,  though  otherwise 
abstemious ;  its  food  is  perhaps  peculiar,  and 
only  found  in  the  superior  regions,  of  the  sky ; 
like  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  it  is  doubtless  car- 
nivorous, and  may  subserve  some  hi^v 
important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  destruction 
of  that  truly  formidable,  though  almost  vaim 
croscopically  minute  insect,  the  Fvria  tii/Sir- 
fui/ts,  whose  wound  is  stated  to  be  mortaL 
Its  existence  has  been  indeed  qaestioned, 
but  by  no  means  disproved ;  that,  and  some 
others,  injurious  to  man,  or  to  the  inforior 
creation,  may  be  its  destined  prey,  and  thus 
our  little  aetonaut,  unheeded  by  the  ( 


eye,  may  subserve  an  important   flood,— 
Mag.  f/Nai.  Mia, 
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WATERLOO,  THE  DAY  AFTER 
THE  BATTLE. 

ST  A»  ETS  WITyZfl. 

{From  ik0  UnUed  Servke  Jammal,^Vo,  L) 

f  AX  an  idle  man  and  a-twchelor,  and  being 
in  posseasum  of  an  independent  fortune,  I 
need  sicareely  add  that  T  am  fond  of  travelling. 
Indeed  fa  va  $tau  dWe^  lor  the  lov«  of  loco- 
nu>tlon  is  bo  natural  to  an  fia^ishman,  that 
nothing  can  chain  him  at  home,  bat  the  ab- 
aolute  impossibility  of  liTing  abmiid.  No 
such  imperious  necessity  acting  upon  me,  I 
gave  way  to  my  oiko-phobia,  and  the  summer 
nf  1815  found  ineat  Brussels. 

The  town  was  then  crowded  to  excess — it 
seiemed  a  city  of  splendonr ;  the  bright  and 
Tailed  uniforms  of  so  many  diiierent  nations, 
minted  with  the  gay  dresses  of  femide  beauty 
In  the  park,  and  the  AUie  Verle  was  thronged 
with  superb  horses  and  brilliant  equipages. 
The  tableM  d*h6ie  resounded  with  a  confusion 
of  tongues  which  might  have  rivalled  the 
tower  of  BabeL,  and  the  shops  actually  glit- 
tered with  showy  toys  hung  out  to  tempt 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  English, 
whom  the  Clemiogs  seemed  to  consider  as 
walking  bsgs  of  gold.  Balls  and  plays, 
ZDuts  and  dinners  were  the  only  topics  of 
conversation;  and  though  some  occasional 
mmours  were  spread  that  the  French  had 
made  an  incursion  within  the  lines,  and  car- 
ried off  a  few  head  of  cattle,  the  Ules  were 
too  vague  to  excite  the  least  alarm. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  I  went  to  see  ten 
thousand  troops  reviewed  by  the  Dukes  of 
Wellington  and  Brunswick.  Imagination 
cannot  picture  any  thing  finer  than  tlie  en- 
temble  of  this  scene.  l%e  splendid  uniforms 
of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Hanoverians, 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  gloomy  black  of 
the  Brunswick  hussars,  whose  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  their  old  duke,  could  be  only 
equalled  by  their  devotion  to  his  son.  The 
firm  step  of  the  Highhmders  seemed  irre- 
sistible ;  and  as  they  moved  in  solid  masses, 
they  appeared  prepared  to  sweep  away  every 
thing  that  opposed  them.  In  short,  I  was 
delisted  with  the  cleanliness*  military  order, 
and  excellent  appointments  of  the  men  gene- 
sally,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
handsome  features  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, whose  fine,  manly  figure,  as  he  galloped 
across  the  field,  quite  realised  my  beau  idiai 
of  a  warrior. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  at  the  dress  ball,  given  at  the  assem- 
blv-rooms  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  June  I  stood  near  him  when 
he  received  the  information  that  a  powerful 
French  forca  was  advancing  in  the  direction 
df  Caiarleroy.  ''  Then  it  is  high  time  for 
me  to  be  off,"  said  the  duke,  and  I  never  saw 
him  alive  again.    The  assembly  broke  up 
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abruptly,  and  in  balf-an-hour  drums  were 
beating  and  bugles  sounding.  The  good 
burghers  of  the  city,  who  were  almost  all 
enjoying  their  first  deep,  started  from  their 
beds  at  the  alarm,  and  hastened  to  the  streetii, 
wrapped  in  the  first  things  they  could  find. 
The  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  rumours 
were  rapidly  circulated  and  believed.  The 
most  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the 
town  was  on  fire ;  the  next  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  assassinated ;  but  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  French  were  ad- 
vancing, the  consternation  became  general, 
and  every  one  hurried  to  the  Place  Koyale, 
where  the  Hanoverians  and  Brunswickert 
were  alresdy  mustering. 

Strange  rumours  were  now  whispered. 
Some  said  that  the  enemy  were  actually  at 
the  gates  lying  in  ambush  to  surprise  the 
dty,  and  some  Siat  the  security  of  the  English 
general  arose  from  his  having  bought  over 
the  French. 

About  one  o*cloek  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  the  whole  population  of  Brussels  seem- 
ed in  motion.  iTie  streets  were  crowded  as 
in  full  day ;  lighu  flashed  to  and  fro ;  artil- 
lery and  baggage  waggons  were  creaking  in 
every  direction ;  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  bugles  sounded  loudly  *•*'  the  dreadful  note 
of  preparation.'*  The  noise  said  bustle  sur- 
passed all  description;  here  were  horses- 
plunging  and  kicking  amidst  a  crowd  of  ter- 
rified burghers;  there  lovers  parting  from 
their  weeping  mistresses.  Now  the  attention- 
was  attracted  by  a  park  of  artillery  thunder- 
ing through  the  streets ;  and  now,  by  a  group 
of  officers  disputing  loudly  the  demands  of 
their  imperturbable  Flemish  landlords;  for 
not  even  the  panic  which  prevailed  could 
frighten  the  Flemings  out  of  a  single  stiver ; 
screams  and  yells  occasionally  rose  above  the 
busy  hum  that  murmured  tlnough  the  crowd, 
but  the  general  sound  resembled  the  roar  of 
distant  oceai^. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  Brans, 
wickers  marched  from  the  town,  stiH  clad  in 
the  mourning  which  tliey  wore  for  their  old 
duke,  and  burning  to  avenge  his  death. 
Alas!  they  had  a  still  more  fatal  loss  to 
lament  ere  they  returned. 

At  four,  the  whole  disposable  force  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  collected  toge- 
ther, but  in  snch  haste,  that  many  of  the 
officera  had  not  time  to  change  their  silk- 
stockings  and  dandng-dioes  ;  and  some,  quite 
overcome  by  drowsiness,  were  seen  lying 
asleep  about  the  ramparts,  still  holding,  how- 
ever, with  a  firm  hand,  the  reins  of  their 
horses  which  were  grazing  by  their  sides. 

About  five  o^dock,  the  wmd  *«  march**  was 
heard  in  all  direcliona,  and  instantly  the 
whole  mass  appeared  to  move  simultaneously. 
I*  con  versed  with  several  of  the  ofiicers  pre- 
vious to  thdr  departure,  and  not  one  appeared 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  an  approaching 
engagement 
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Tbe  Dulte  of  WdUngtim  and  his  fttalT  dM 
lM>t  quit  Brussels  till  past  eleTcn  o^dock  | 
md  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  they  were 
gone,  that  it  was  generally  known  the  whole 
French  army,  including  a  strong  corps  of 
cavalry,  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Quatre 
Rras,  when  the  hrare  Duke  of  BnuBswi<& 
first  met  the  enemy — 

"  And  foreittOfl  fightinK^-fell.** 

IH«B«y  seised  as  all,  wh«n  we  found  that « 
powerAil  French  anny  was  really  within 
twenty-eight  miles  of  us;  and  we  shuddered 
»t  the  thought  of  the  awiul  contest  which 
was  taking  place.  For  my  own  port,  I  had 
never  been  so  near  a  field  of  battle  beftyre, 
•fid  I  caanot  describe  my  sensations.  We 
knew  that  our  asmy  had  no  aketnative  but 
to  fly,  or  fight  with  a  fiwee  four  timesstiongtt 
than  its  own :  and  though  we  could  not  doubj^ 
British  bravery,  we  trambled  at  the  fearful 
odds  to  which  our  men  must  be  exposed. 
Gannon,  lances,  and  sworda»  were  opposed  to 
the  En^ish  bayonet  alone.  Cavalry  we  had 
«one  on  the  first  day,  for  the  horses  had  been 
sent  to  grsss,  and  the  men  were  scattered  too 
widely  ovct  the  country,  to  be  collected  at 
such  short  notice.  Under  these  circum. 
stances,  victory  was  impossible;  indeed, 
nothing  bat  the  staunch  bravfliy«  and  exact 
discipline  of  the  meni  prevsnied  the  foicmoat 
of  our  infontry  from  being  annihilated  i  and 
though  the  English  maintained  their  groond 
during  the  day,  at  night  a  rentat  bsosme 


The  agony  of  the  British,  resident  in 
Brussels,  during  the  whole  of  this  evcntfol 
day,  seu  all  language  at  defiance^  No  one 
thought  of  rest  or  SooA, ;  but  every  one  who 
oould  get  a  telescope,  flew  to  the  lamiMrta  to 
strain  his  eyes,  in  vain  attempts  to  discover 
vhat  was  passing.  At  length,  some  soldiers 
hi  Frendi  uniforms  were  seen  in  the  distanee; 
and  as  the  news  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
it  was  soon  magnified  into  a  rumour  that  the 
French  were  coming.  Honor  seised  the 
English  and  their  adberenta,  and  the  hitherto 
concealed  partisans  of  the  French  bqgan 
openly  to  avow  themselves;  tri-eoloured 
ribbons  grew  suddenly  into  great  request,  and 
eries  of  ^'  Vioe  VEmp$reurr  resounded 
through  the  air.  These  exclamations,  how- 
ever, were  changed  to  ''  Vw€  U  Lord  Vel^ 
UnffMir  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
^proacbing  French  came  as  captives,  not 
eonqnerors. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  I  walked  up  to  the  Peres  dg  JVa- 
mur,  were  the  woundtod  were  just  beginning 
$0  arrive.  Fortunately,  some  commodious 
caravans  had  arrived  from  England  only  a 
few  days  before,  and  these  were  now  entering 
the  gate.  They  were  filled  principally  with 
Bninswickers  and  Highlanders  ;  and  it  was 
an  appalling  ^peptaJe  to  behold  the  very 
soldiers,  whose  fine  martial  appearance  «id 


excelisnt  appoiatmcala  I  had  sa  mndi  ad- 
niired  at  the  review,  now  lying  helpless  and 
mutilated — their  nnifomis  soiftd  with  blood 
and  dirt--*thelr  moatha  Uacfesned  with  biting 
their  cartridges,  and  all  the  splendour  of  their 
equipments  entirely  destroyed.  Whdb  the 
caravans  stopped*  I  approached  them,  and 
addressed  a  Scottfa  ottesr  who  was  qbI^ 
slightlj  wouadsd  in  the  fcaea. 

«« Are  the  Fnttch  cossing,  Sis?*'  ashed  L 

«'£gBdIcan'itsU^"ret8inedhc  "^  We 
know  nothing  about  ik  We  had  eaoogh  to 
do  to  take  tare  of  ouiselres»  Thsyasefigh^ 
ing  like'  denrils  ;  and  I  'm  oiF  agaja  aa  aaaa 
as  my  woaad  *s  dressed.*' 

An  English  lady,  degantly^  attired,  now. 
ruriied  forwards— <^^  Is  my  husband  safe  i^ 
asked  she  eageriy* 

<>^  Good  God  I  madam,''  lepUed  one  ol  the 
mat,  ^''how  can  vra  poasibly  teUl  I  don't 
know  the  fata  of  theee  who  were  fighting  by 
my  side ;  end  I  could  not  see  a  yard  rwoid 
me.  She  scsreely  hesded  what  ha  said,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  gate,  wildly  repeadag  her 
question  to  every  one  die  met. 

Some  Frsnch  prieoners  now  arrived.  I 
noticed  one,,  a  fine  fellow,  who  had  had  one 
arm  shot  off;  and  though  the  bloody  and 
sumgled  tendone  were  sull  aadresscd,  and 
had  actually  dried  and  bkckaned  in  the  ann, 
he  mardied  along  with  appamt  indiftrs&ce, 
cavyiag  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  remaining 
asm,  and  shouting  ^*  Ftte  rMmpereur  i"  I 
asked  him  if  the  French  were  ceming  ? 

^'  J0  l0  crou  disA,"  returned  he^  *^  jaw. 
purest  an  mntptry  wiea  bmtrgmU  ■  ii  mup^nt 
a  BrwMaa  ce  mit" 

Pretty  information  for  me,  thought  I — 
''  Don't  believe  him.  Sis,"  aaid  a  Scotch, 
man,  who  Uy  ckisa  beside  me,  stmggUag  to 
speak,  thongh  apparently  in  the  last  agoay. 
«^  It 's  all  r^t^I    asaure    you^-^" 

The  wounded  sufibred  dreadluUy  from  the 
want  of  a  aulficieni  aumbcr  of  expecienoed  sur- 
geons able  to  amputate  their  shattered  limba  ; 
and  these  was  also  a  deficiency  of  ausgical 
instruments,  and  of  lint.  The  Flemings, 
however,  ro«sed  by  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
shook  off  their  natural  apathy,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmoKt  to  supply  evasy 
thing  that  was  neccMsry.  They  tore  up 
their  Uoen  to  make  lint  and  bandages;  thc^ 
assisted  the  surgeons  in  the  difficsdt  openu 
tioQs  t  and  they  gave  up  even  the  beds  they 
slept  upon,  to  accommodate  the  strangnm. 
Ths  women,  in  particular,  showed  the  warm* 
est  enthusiasm  to  succour  the  wounded^  they 
nursed  them  with  the  tendersst  ease,  and 
watched  them  night  and  day.   la  shosty  their 


immortal  honour  on  the  aeou  The  very 
children  were  seen  Isading  the  wannded  High« 
Undera  into  the  houses  of  their  parents, 
ndaiming,  '*  V^id  noirt  brace  Sceemde  i" 
Even  the  national  vice  of  cov6toosacsa  was 
fargottSD  in  the  excttemeiit  of  the  moment ; 
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'hn  Md  pow  Aim  iBKie)  ttid-  in  nMst  i 
^ery  oflbr  <»f  remttneradon  was  decUii«d« 
•  Hie  wliole  of  Fdday  night  Was  paMid  i» 
4be  greatest  anxiety ;  the  wnanded  anriYed 
avenr  hour,  and  tlie  aoemtnu  tiiey  brcNii^ 
0f  me  ctenag^  ▼hlch  was  taking  piaoe  wceb 
abeoltftely  lorriiic.  Satuiday  moraing  was 
MiU  worse  {  an  immense  nvmber  of  saper- 
aumeraries  and  runaways  from  the  anny 
^ame  rushing  in  at  the  F«ffe  4$  Numur, 
and  these  fu^ves  increased  the  pablie  panic 
to  tiM  utmost.  SaHvt  qui  peui  t  now  be- 
came tlie  ttfiiTersal  fteiing ;  all  ties  of  friend- 
tfhip  or  Undred  were  forgotten,  andran  earn- 
est desire  to  quit  Brussels  seemed  to  absorb 
«very  fiuulty.  To  eflfeet  this  object,  the 
greatest  sacrifices  were  made.  Eyery  bewt 
Of  burthen,  and  erery  species  of  vehicle, 
trere  pat  into  requisition  to  convey  persons 
imd  propdty  to  Antwerp.  Even  Ac  dogs 
*nd  fish-carts  did  not  escape  enormous 
inms  wtte  given  for  the  humblest  modes  of 
oMiveysbee,  and  when  all  filled,  numbers 
iet  crfT  on  foot.  The  road  soon  became 
ebolced  up-* cars,  waggons,  and  caniages 
of  every  description  were  joined  together  in 
an  immoveable  mass;  and  property  to  an 
•immense  amount  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners,  who  were  too  much  terrified  even  to 
think  of  the  loss  they  were  sustaining.  A 
iccne  of  frightlnl  riot  and  devastation  ensued. 
ISmnks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus  were  broken 
open  md  pfUaged  without  mercy ;  and 
eve^  one  who  pleased,  helped  himself  to 
what  he  'liked  with  impunity.  The  disorder 
was  increased  by  a  rumour,  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  retreating  towaids  Brus- 
sels, irt  a  sort  of  running  f^ht,  closdy  nur- 
sued  by  the  enemy ;  the  terror  of  the  nigi- 
tives  now  almost  amount^  to  ftensy,  and 
they  flew  like  maniacs  escaping  from  a  mad- 
house.  It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  imsgine  a 
teore  distressing  scene.  A  great  deal  of  rain 
had  fsllen  during  the  night,  and  the  unhappy 
Aigitives  were  oblioed  Hterally  to  Vade 
ihinueh  ^d.  I  had,  from  the  firsts  deter- 
mined to  await  my  fate  in  Brussels ;  but  on 
this  eventful  morning,  I  walked  a  few  miles 
on -tile  mad  to  Antwerp,  to  endeavour  to 
assist  my  flying  countrymen.  I  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  scene,  and  finding  all  my 
ttBbrti  to  be  useiUI  unavailing,  I  returned  td 
fhe  town,  whidi  now  seemed  tike  a  city  of 
the  dead;  for  a  gloomy  silence  reigned 
throng  the  streets,  like  that  fearful  csim 
which  precedes  a  storm ;  the  shops  were  all 
tdosedv  and  all  business  was  suspended. 

Durins  the  panic  of  FHday  and  Saturdays 
the  sacrifice  of  property  made  by  the  British 
Vesidents  was  enormous.  A  chest  of  drawers 
told  for  five  firancs,  a  bed  for  ten,  and  a  horse 
for  fifty.  In  one  instance,  which  fell  imme- 
diately under  my  own  observation,  some 
housdiold  furniture  was  sold  for  one  thou- 
sand iWmcs  (about  40/).  fbr  which  the  owner 
had  given  seven  thonsand  fiaacs  (2801.)  only 


three  week  bsfoiw.  Tldt  was  by  no' means 
a  solitary  instance ;  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
dielosa  was  mucbgreater,  and  in  many,  houses 
ftill  of  ftqEniliive  weea  entirely  deserted,  and 
abandoned  to  pillage. 

'  Sunday  morning  was  ushered  in  by  one  of 
the  moat  dnadfUl  tempests  I  ever  remember. 
The  crashing  of  thunder  was  followed  by 
the  roar  of  cannon,  wiiich  was  now  distinctlv 
heard  fhmi  the  ramparu,  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  deoeiibe  the  fearfulsflTect  of  thisappsrent 
mockery  of  heaven.  I  never  before  fel t  so  for- 
cibly the  feebleness  of  man.  The  rain  was  tro- 
wendoBs— f  he  aky  koked  like  that  in  Pous- 
san's  picture  of  the  Deluge,  and  a  heavy  bladt 
doad  spread,  like  the  wings  of  a  monslions 
vulture,  over  Brussels.  The  wounded  con- 
tinued to  anive  the  whole  of  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  morning,  in  a  condition  whidi 
defiea  description.  They  appeared  to  have 
been  drsgged  for  miles  through  oceans  of 
mud  ;  thi»  clothes  were  torn,  their  caps  and 
feathers  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  shoea  and 
boots  trodden  off;  The  accounts  Uiey  brought 
were  vague  and  disheartening— 4n  foct,  we 
could  only  ascertain  that  the  Duke  of  WdJ 
Hngton  had  late  on  Saturday  taken  up  his 
position  at  Waterloo,  and  that  there  he  meant 
to  await  the  attack  of  the  French.  That 
this  attack  had  commenced  we  needed  not  to 
be  informed,  as  the  roar  of  the  cannon  became 
every  instant  more  distinct,  tiU  we  even  fan- 
ded  that  it  shook  the  town.  The  wounded 
represented  the  field  of  battle  as  a  perfect 
quagmire,  and  their  appearance  testified  the 
truth  of  their  assertions.  About  two  o'dock 
a  flresh  alarm  was  exdted  by  the  horses, 
whidi  had  been  put  in  requisition  to  draw 
the  baggage-waggons,  being  suddenly  gal- 
loped mrough  die  town.  Wo  fanded  this 
a  proof  of  defeat,  but  the  fact  was  dmply 
thus ;  the  peasants,  from  wliom  the  horses 
had  been  taken,  finding  the  drivers  of  the 
waggons  absent  from  their  posts,  seised  th^ 
opportunity  to  cut  the  traces,  and  gallop  off 
with  their  cattle. 

As  this  explanation,  however,  was  not 
given  till  the  following  day,  we  thought  that 
dl  was  over ;  the  few  British  adherents  who 
had  remained  were  in  despair,  and  tri-coloured 
cockades  were  suspended  from  every  house. 
Even  I,  for  the  fi^t  time,  lost  all  courage. 
«^  England  cannot  be  mnch  injured  by  Uio 
loss  of  a  single  battle,"  thought  I ;  ^'  and 
as  for  me,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
I  am  a  prisoner  on  parole,  or  a  mere  wanderer 
at  pleasure.  I  may  easily  resign  myself  to 
my  fate."  In  this  manner  I  reasoned,  but 
in  spite  of  my  afiteted  philosophy,  I  could 
not  divest  mysdf  of  ail  natural  feding ;  and 
when  about  dx  o'dock  we  heard  ^at  the 
French  had  given  wi^,  and  that  the  Prussian! 
had  duded  Grouch^,  and  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing  to  the  field,  I  thanked  Qod  with  all 
my  heart*  At  eight  o'dock  tliere  was  no 
longer  ony  doubt  of  omr  suoeess,  fbr  a  batta- 
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Uoa  of  tn>opf  nmched  into  the  town.  Mid 
brought  iDtelllgeoce  that  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
lington  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
that  the  French  were  fijtng,  closely  puxsued 
by  the  Prussians. 

Sunday  night  was  employed  in  entbosiasUc 
Kejoicing.  The  tri-eoloured  cockades  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  British  colours  were 
hoiated  from  every  window.  *  The  great  bdl 
of  St.  Oudule  toUed,  to  announce  the  event 
$0  the  surrounding  neighbourhood ;  and  some 
^  the  English,  who  had  only  hidden  tfaem- 
(elves,  ventured  to  reappear.  The  only 
alloy  to  the  universal  rapture  which  pre* 
▼ailed,  was  the  number  of  the  wounded ;  the 
bouses  were  insufficient  to  contain  half;  and 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  were  lit* 
taed  down  with  straw  for  their  reception. 
The  body  of  tfae-I>iike  of  Brunswick,  who 
fell  at  Quatre  Bias,  was  brought  in  on 
Saturday,  and  taken  to  the  quarters  he  had 
occupied  near  the  Chateau  de  Liicken.  I 
was  powerfully  affected  when  I  saw  the 
corpse  of  one,  whom  I  had  so  lately  marked 
as  blooming  with  youth  and  health ;  but  my 
eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to  horrors. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  19th,  I  has* 
tened  to  the  field  of  battle:  I  was  com* 
pelled  to  go  through  the  forest  de  Soign^ 
for  the  road  was  so  completely  choked  up  as 
to  be  impassable ;  and  I  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  I  stumbled  over  the  dead  body  of 
a  Frenchman,  which  was  lying  on  its  face 
amongst  the  grass.  The  corpse  was  so  fright* 
fiilly  disfigured,  and  so  smeared  with  mud 
and  gore,  that  I  felt  horror-struck ;  but 
when,  on  advancing  a  Uttle  farther,  I  saw 
hundreds,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  thousands 
pf  slain,  I  found  my  pity  for  individuals 
merge  in  the  general  mass,  and  that  the  mora 
I  saw  the  less  I  felt ;  so  true  it  is,  that  habit 
reconciles  every  thing. 

The  dead  required  no  help;  but  thou* 
aands  of  wounded,  who  could  not  help  them* 
welves,  were  in  want  of  every  thing ;  their 
features,  swollen  by  the  sun  and  rain,  looked 
livid  and  bloated.  One  poor  fellow  had  a 
C^astly  wound  across  his  lower  lip,  which 
gaped  wide,  and  showed  his  teetfi  and  gums, 
as  though  a  second  and  unnatural  mouth  had 
opened  below  his  first.  Another,  quite  blind 
ftam  a  gash  across  his  eyes,  sat  upright, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  murmuring,  ^^  De 
Veou  I  de  Peau  V*  The  •nxietr  for  water 
was  indeed  most  distressing.  The  German 
^'^  Voter  I  VaeerT  and  the  French  '' 2>e 
Veaul  De  /'cow/"  still  seem  sounding  in 
my  esrs.  I  am  convinced  that  httn£eds 
must  have  perished  from  thirst  alone,  and 
they  had  no  hope  of  assistance,  for  even  hn* 
mane  persons  were  afraid  of  approaching  the 
scene  of  blood,  lest  they  should  be  taken  in 
requisition  to  bury  the  dead ;  almost  every 
person  who  came  near  being  pressed  into 
that  most  disgusting  and  painral  service. 
,    This  general  burying  was  truly  horrible : 


large  squara  holes  were  dug  about  six  feel 
deep,  and  thirty  or  forty  fine  young  fellows 
stripped  to  their  skins  were  thrown  into  eadi, 
pell  mell,  and  then  covered  over  in  so  slovenly 
a  manner  that  sometimes  a  hand  or  fboi 
peeped  throuf^  the  earth.  One  of  these 
holes  was  preparing  as  I  passed,  and  the  fel* 
lowers  of  the  army  were  stripping  Uie  bodies 
before  throwmg  them  into  ii,  whUst  some 
Russian  Jews  were  assisting  in  the  speliatioik 
of  the  dead,  by  chiseling  out  their  teeth !  an 
operation  whidi  they  performed  with  the  most 
teutal  indifierence.  The  cUnking  hammers 
of  these  ^wretches  jarred  horribly  upon  my 
ears,  and  mingled  stranody  with  the  occasional 
report  of  pist^,  which  seemed  echoing  each 
odier  at  stated  intervals,  fhmi  different  conefs 
of  the  field.  I  could  not  divine  the  meanhig 
of  these  shots,  till  I  was  hifonned,  ^Uut  they 
proceeded  fr«>m  the  Belgians,  who  wen 
lulling  the  wounded  horses.  Hundreds  off 
these  fine  creatures  were,  indeed,  gaUopfai^ 
over  the  plain,  kicking  and  plunging,  appa- 
rently mad  with  pain,  whilst  the  poor  wounded 
wretches  who  saw  them  coming,  and  could 
not  get  out  of  their  way,  shrieked  in  agony, 
and  tried  to  shrink  back  to  escape  fkom  tiiem^ 
but  in  vain. 

Soon  after,  I  saw  an  immense  horse  (one 
of  the  Scotch  Grays)  dash  toward  a  Cokmel 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  had  had  his  kg 
ahattiared ;  the  horse  was  frightfuUv  wounded^ 
and  part  of  a  broken  lance  still  rankled  in  one 
of  its  wounds.  It  rushed  snorting -and 
plunging  past  the  Frenchman,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  bis  piercing  cry  as  it  approached. 
I  flew  instantly  to  the  spot,  but  ere  I  readied 
it  the  man  was  dead ;  for,  though  I  "do  not 
think  the  horse  had  touched  him,  the  temNr 
he  felt  had  been  too  much  for  his  exhausted 
frame: 

Sickened  with  the  immense  heaps  of  slain, 
which  spread  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  I  was  preparing  to  return, 
wheff,  as  I  was  striding  over  the  dead  and 
dying,  and  meditating  on  the  horrors  of  war, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  was  lying  on  his  bade, 
appariently  at  the  last  gasp.  There  was 
something  in  his  countaianoe  which  intciested 
me,  and  I  fanded,  though  I  knew  not  whieo, 
or  where,  that  1  had  seen  him  befere.  Sone 
open  letters  were  lying  around,  and  one  was 
yet  graKDcd  in  his  hand  as  though  he  had 
been  reading  it  to  the  last  moment.  My  eye 
fell  upon  the  words,  ^*  JIfon  ther  >Sib,**  in  s 
female  hand,  and  I  fdt  interested  for  tibe 
fate  of  so  affectionate  a  son. 

When  I  left  home  in  the  morning,  I  had 
put  a  flask  of  brandy  an^  some  biscnit  into 
my  pocket,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  useful 
to  the  wounded,  but  when  I  gased  en  the 
countless  multitude  which  strewed  the  fidd, 
I  fdt  discouraged  from  attempting  to  relieve 
them.  Chance  had  now  directed  my  attention 
to  one  individual,  and  I  was  resolved  to  try 
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tp  9KW9  hk  lilb.  Hit  tbigh  was  broken,  and 
be  vu  badly  wounded  on  tbc  left  WEift^  but 
tbe  vitml  parts  were  unumcbed,  and  bis  ex. 
bauation  leemed  to  ariae  prindpaJly  from  low 
ofblood. 

I  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy  into  bis 
meum,  and  crumbling  my  biscuit  contrived 
t»  make  bim  swaUow  a  small  particles  Tbe 
effects  of  tbe  dose  were  soon  visible  t  his  eyes 
balf  ^pcnedt  and  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  spread 
ov^  his  cbeek.  I  administered  a  little  more, 
and  it  reyived  bim  so  much  that  be  tried  to 
sit  ^prigbt.  I  raised  bim,  and  contriving  to 
place  bim  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  support 
bbgn  against  the  dead  body  of  a  bone,  I  put 
tbe  flask  and  biscuit  by  bis  side,  and  departed 
igk  order  to  procure   assistance   to   remove 


«  I  recollected  that  a  short  time  before,  I  bad 
seen  a  smoke  issuing  frcmi  a  deep  ditdi,  and 
that  my  olfactory  nerves  bad  been  saluted  by 
a  savoury  smell  as  I  passed*  Guided  by 
these  indications,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  tbe 
qpot,  and  found  some  Scotch  soldiers  sheltered 
by  a  hedge,  very  sgreesbly  employed  in  cook- 
ing a  quantity  of  beefsteaks  over  a  wood  fire, 
in  a  French  cuirass  I !  I  was  exceedingly 
diverted  at  this  novel  kind  of  firying-pan, 
which  served  also  as  a  dish;  and  after  b^glng 
permission  to  dip  a  biscuit  in  their  gravy  for 
the  benefit  of  my  patient,  I  told  my  tale,  and 
was  gratified  by  the  eagerness  which  they 
manifested  to  assist  me;  one  ran  to  catch  a 
horse  with  a  soft  bussar  saddle  (there  were 
hundreds  galloping  over  the  field),  and  the 
rest  went  with  me  to  tbe  youth,  whom  we 
found  surprisingly  recovered,  though  he  was 
still  unable  to  speak.  The  horse  was  brought, 
and  as  we  raised  the  young  Frenchman  to  put 
bim  upon  it,  his  vest  opened,  and  his  *'  livret'* 
fell  out.  This  is  a  little  book  which  every 
French  soldier  is  obliged  to  carry,  and  which 
contains  an  account  of  bis  name,  age,  pay, 
Bcooutrem^ts,  and  services.  I  pidc^  it  up, 
and  offered  it  to  my  patient.  The  young 
soldier  soon  recovered,  and  when,  at  a  subl 
sequent  period  I  visited  Bruiwela,  I  found 
bim  surrounded  by  three  or  four  smiling 
cherubs,  to  whom  I  was  presented  as  /e 
bon  An^lait^  who  preserved  tbe  life  of  their 
papa. 


THE  KEW  YEAR. 


A  TBAR  had  Ttnitbed,  and  anolher  Yaar 

!•  bora  :  wbatswfal  changes  will  «i«e. 

What  dark  eventa  lie  bidden  in  Ibc  womb 

Of  Time,  imagioatioo  taniiot  dream : 

Ye  Heavens  !  upoa  whose  brow  s  KtillneM  Ilea, 

Deep  M  tbe  silence  of  a  thinkinft  heart 

In  its  most  holy  hour,  tbe  World  hatb  chnngcd, 

Bat  ye  are  changeles»;  and  yoar  midnight  race 

or  starry  watchers  glance  our  gloriotis  isfe 

Uttdlmm'd,  as  wtiea  amid  her  fSvrest  deptbs 

Tba  Savage  roamed,  and  chanted  to  the  moon. 


GOOD  LIVING  THE  CAUffi  OF  BAD 
WRITING; 


<*  We  my  It  is  a  fleshly  styl^  when  there  is  ibneYi 

periplMMcaand  circvit  of  words  i  and  when  with 

more  than  enough  it  grows  fat  and  corpolaut.*'    4 

BnJinuvm, 

Br  writing  long  articles,  aod-mnning  into 
diffuseness,  authors  have  become  rich,  whUe 
tbe  good  living  consequeDt  upon  sudden 
wealth  has  still  farther  deteriorated  the  qua- 
lity of  their  writings,  pecuniary  abundance 
invariably  producing  intdlectnal  penury. 
That  the  reader  may  yield  a  perfect  assent  to 
tbe  truth  of  this  proposition,  nc  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  stomach  bath  ever  been  held 
the  seat  of  some  of  onr  noblest  faculties  and 
auctions.  Persius  csUs  it  the  dispenser  of 
genius ;  tbe  Hebxews  considered  it  the  head 
quarters  of  intellect;  Saint  Paul  cautions  tlio 
Phillppians  against  making  it  their  deity  | 
we  ounelves,  in  common  parlance,  bold  i^  to 
be  the  seat  of  pride  and  courage;  tbe  Hin* 
does  and  other  Rations  reverence  it  as  the  seat 
of  thought,  whence,  in  all  probability,  bei|sta 
with  two  stomachs  came  originally  to  be 
called  ruminating  anlmab  par  eseeUence,,  I 
believe  I  have  expressed  this  opinion .  dse« 
where — nuM  n'importef  it  is  too  plausttile 
and  pertinent  to  be  suppressed  upon  an  un« 
certauty,  and  if  I  am  repeating  mysd^  I 
may  at  least  plead  the  excuse  of  tbe  old 
French  wag,  who  was  sometimes  guilty,  of 
the  same  misdemeanour — ^'  IlfmU  bien  gut 
V0U8  ms  permstUeat  d§  redire  de  temps  en 
temps  mee  petUe  eontei  ;  sans  cela  Je  ies 
oubiierais,**  Where  else  than  to  the  stomacb 
should  we  look  for  the  primary  cause  of  that 
irritability  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  authors ;  ,a« 
well  as  for  that  morbid  state  of  the  intiel- 
lectuol  faculties  by  which  they  are  so  fxften 
afflicted,  and  of  which  the  evidence  is  some- 
times  so  lamentably  seen  in  the  inferiority  of 
'their  writings?  Authors  are  no  longer  Grub- 
street  garreteers,  invigorating  their  mipds  by 
Spartan  temperance,  and  their  bodies  by  in- 
haling the  pure  and  classical  air  of  an  attic 
lodging.  The  ^^  mens  Sana  in  eorpore  sano^** 
may  now  be  prayed  for  in  vain.  Payment  by 
the  sheet  of  nine  feet  four  has  tempted  them 
to  scribble  by  the  furlong ;  they  have  ac- 
quired riches,  money  has  made  them  luxuri- 
ous, luxury  has  deranged  their  intestine 
economy,  the  sympathising  soul  ''  embodies 
and  embrutes,"  and  thus  do  I  come  round  to 
the  title  of  my  paper,  and  most  logically  and 
incontestably  prove  that  good  living  is  the 
cause  of  bad  writing. 

A  ready  due  will  be  afforded  us  to  tbe 
superiority  of  tbe  sncient  writers  over  tbe 
modems,  if  we  recollect  that  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  that  invention  baa 
always  been  deemed  tbe  test,  tbe  expermes^ 
turn  cruets,  tbesmequa  non  of  a  great  poet. 
What  says  Shakspeare,  who,  in  ooufizmati^ 
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•f Wi  oite  aicfaim,  neverwrotexlitifeilUrht 
retired  to  Straifozd  and  fiittfncd  upon  alder- 
manic  fare : 
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Makeridi  therikm, batliaiSMiwt  Uie%ii''       . 
In  a  medical  work  now  before  mc,  con- 
taining  some  excellent  maximi  fbr  men  of 
letters,  the  author  obs^rveti  that  the  most  suc- 
fcessAd  writcra  have  been  starred  into  excel- 
lence  and  cehsbritT.      Hpmer   b»ged  his 
toad;    Cicero  is  described  by  Plutarch  as 
being  at  one  thne  of  his  life  extremely  kaa 
and  slender,  and  having  such  a  weakness  in 
Ws  stomadi,  that  he  could  eat  but  little; 
Taaso  was  oi^en  obliged  to  borrow  half-*, 
crown  fbr  a  week's  subsistence;   Cervantes 
wrote  his  immortal  work  hi  prison ;    the 
•uAor  of  «  oa  Bhs"  Kved  in  great  poverty; 
MntOT  sold  his  «  PanMiise  Lost"  Ibr  ten 
pottnds;  Otway— but  there  is  no  end  to  the 
fist  Readtbe'^CalamitJBSof  Aiithor8,»'and 
you  will  find  abundant  proof  ki  almost  every 
page  that  there  is  no  JInse  or  magic,  no 
Pegasus  or  Paxnastus,  no  Hdioon  or  Hippo- 
crene,  like  hunger.  *«  It  is  well  ascertained,** 
teys  the  medical  writer  before  me,  **tfiat  a 
■pare  diet  tends  very  mudi  to  augment  ddi- 
cacy  of  feeling,  liveliness  of  imagination, 
quickness  oC  i^prehension,  and  acu&ness  of 
judgment.  The  majority  of  our  most  esteemed 
Jroriw  have  been  composed  by  men  whose 
famited    dreumstancea   compcUed  them    to 
•dcmt  very  fhigal   repasts;    and  we    have 
muoh  reason  to  suppose  that  their  seamy  fare 
contributed  hi  no  smaU  degree  to  the  excel; 
le&oe  of  thehr  productions."*    80  convinced 
18  our  worthy  physician  of  the  fact,  that  he 
eMncsdy  recommends  a  dose  of  medicine  to 
authors  before  they  engage  in  any  particular 
•tudy  or  composition  ;  and  is  obliging  enough 
to  mvB  recipes  proportioned  to  Ae  intensity 
W  the  applicaUon  required.    We  now  see  the 
iBMOn  why  the  ancients  made  Apollo  the 
god  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  poetry;  sotnie 
Ifl  it  ^at  tlu«e  is  a  hidden  wisd^  in  the 
taost  teivial  detaU  of  their  mythology,  if  we 
«uld  but  unveil  it.    Is  it  not  notorious  to 
the  most  superficial  pathologist,  either  fhm 
personal  experience  or  pure  observation,  that 
tnuttonystupifies  the  reasoning  flunilties,  and 
ftiat  drunkenness  destroy,  them  altogether? 
and  how  could  this  result  occur  unless  the 
•tomacfa  were  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  the 
«eat  sensorium  of  the  human  frame?  That 
the  ^mes  of  these  inmiane  potations,  alem- 

!l7X  ^^t^^^^  ""^d  *nto  Ae  head, 
and  thus  disorder  the  retiochiative  powers,  ik 
•  maem^^  conceit,  a  fond  imagining  <tf 
the  dieorists,  unsupported  by  proof,  and  ^en 
ilT"^*^  »»y  «n*lW.  Let  oir  MteratT, 
then,  cultivate  die  griping  of  a  hungry  beUy 
at  an  infidHble  test  of  inspiradon,  aSd  of  the 
Pjewnoe  of  die  mens  dtviniar,  prompdng 
^J^  ;^  niwWe,  fiery,  delectable,  an! 
•plntual  fandes;    while  die  PWlodeipnoe, 

♦  Snn  Melbod  of  Iraproriag  Healib,  p.  wo. 


iHiAlttMges  fifi  piolitpbagia  aad^dhipMttffr 
wish  to  avoid  the  vulgar  terms  ef  glutMny 
and  hiebriety),  will  never  be  ekMsical  in  hH 
compositions ;  his  mind  wfll  become  emji^ 
as  his  body  fills,  and  he  wUl  produce  heavyi 
Somnolent,  dull,  kaden  writing*,  manifeedy 
engendered  «« cratiA  Mraerva,'*  under  die  In- 
fluence of  a  Ikt  Minerva.  Ereii  air,  liglN 
andinsubstantM  as  such  a  fiiod  may  appear, 
except  to  a  eamdeon,  may  be  of  too  pfatoiM 
a  quality ;  and  the  andent  BoKotians  weiw 
thought  to  be  smpifled  by  die  undue  Ibiiieas 
of  die  element  they  breadied— ."  Mwtum  im 
era$soJurari9ti;Srenattm.*' 

60  far,  however,  ftom  wishing  to  esoflM 
men  of  letters  to  a    diet   of  air,  htmewt 
tmctmms  and  sadsfactory,  die  i^y^ciaii  to 
whom  I  have  refi^rred,  is  wilUng  to  allow  them 
over  and  above,  during  die  ceuree  of  tlrenty- 
fcur  hours,  twelve  ounces  of  siAid,  and  twenty 
bunces  of  Hquid  fodd,  after  Which  It  wiU 
bdiove  thrtn  to  mdte  a  change  in  dieir  inlesj. 
tine  punctuati<^,  and  to  take  care  dittt  di^ 
colon  comes  to  a  full  stop.    A  single  Hioath* 
M  beyond  this  limitation,  even  of  CoMeiM 
d  FEpipramme^  will  inffOBbly  injure    die 
point  of  thdr  writings,  and  stuhUy  diem 
with  ponderous  and  phlegmatic  duhiees.   The 
writer  in  question  cautions  authors  not  to  hi 
*^  sleepless  diemselves  to  make  dieir  readeri 
tteep,*'  but  to  shmiber  for  at  least  eight 
hours  at  a  stretch,  as  the  iurtW  mediod  of 
avoiding  somnoleDcy  in  their  productions^ 
a  piece  of  advice  which  most  patients,  whether 
literary  or  not,  would  be  very  happy  to  foUoWi 
Example,  which   Is   Infinitely  better  than 
precept,  will  abundantly  justify  the  wisdool 
of  tills  starving  system.    Our  greatest  writeri 
have  been  little,  attenuated  men,  stomadiless; 
meagre,  lean,  and    hidiJike;    beings    who 
have  half.sph1tualhted  themscives  i^  keep^ 
itig  matter  in  due  subordination  to  mind-, 
corporeally  testifying  diat  die  sword  has  woni 
out  the  scabbard,  and  diat  the  predominaot 
•oul  has  o'er.  Informed  its  tegument  of  clay.*» 
look  at  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Ciceto^ 
Demosthenes,  Voltaire,  Pope,  and  a  hundred 
others,  whose  minds  have  meagred  thehr  bodiel 
till  diey  became  ahnost  as  ediereal  as  the 
ardent  spirit  they  enshrined,  Is  it  not  manli 
fest  that  they  have  the  true  form  and  ph^v 
siognomy  of  intdlectual  pre-eminence,  that 
"  pallor  in  oresedet^  manes  m  eorpore  toto  f* 
Lord  Byron  never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he 
was  macerating  himself  by  rigid  abstinence ; 
and  the  most  eminent  of  our  living  writers 
S!i.f"j"^  of  temperate  living' and  a  spare 
bodily  habit.    A  corpulent  intelleetoallst  1$ 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  palpable  ca^- 
^lesfs.    One  might  as  wdl  talk  of  a  leaden 
kite,  a  sedentary  wiU-o-die-wisp,  a  pot^beilied 
epfait,  or  lazy  lightning.    Obesity  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  genius;  in  carneoua  and  unwieUy  bodies 
mc  spirit  is  Kke  a  little  gudgeon  in  a  large 
tryingpan  of  fid,  which  is  ddier  totally  ab- 
joriwdi  or  tastes  of  nothing  but  the  lard, 
lict  no  man  attempt  to  write  who  has  a  pro- 
Digitized  by  ^OOy  IC:! 
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tqibeHMil  •mmph  i  lot  no  mn  rodioa  upoa 
iwinorflity  wlio  otasot  dUtincUy  Ceel  and 
nduMi  ki«  •wa  lito  i  fos  the  UiiBoest  bow 
fb^ou  th«  fwthMi,  ■b4  ihe  ImMl  honf 
amaatty  wi4»  tlie  i«fi&  If  I  wen  4  pub- 
Iliba»  l.fth«ttld  inmiAbly  fig^  sby  or  tbt 
*^  £Mr  louad  bel^  wiib  good  copoo  lm«l«** 
•Bd  i^oediafcly  ofo  a  haadsoino  price  tf 
the  Liviog  SbeUfcoo  for  bit  memoiit.  Thtsg 
would  h#ie  »  tiiiu  oad  Ui^  would  deserv« 
U;  for  Ff  nay  bo  aiMred  that  thoj  would 
•abibit  none  of  the  faulta  pointed  out  in  my 
motto.  All  bone,  maicle,  and  nerve,  they 
would  bp  doubly  accqHable  to  a  public  w1)ich 
has  late^  been  overwhelmed  with  euch  a 
BHMf  of  flenh,  fat,  and  flummery.  Notliing 
iat  ever  yet  enlightened  the  werid ;  lor  even 
in  %  tallow  candle  the  illumination  apcingi 
ftom  the  thin  wide 

In  the  myBtoriouB  leciprocal  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  and  of  the  body  upoa 
the  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  inti- 
mately the  mere  quality  of  our.  floods  without 
reference  to  its  quantity,  nay  a&ct  every 
thing  that  we  write.  By  longing  for  some 
particular  viand  or  ftuit,  a  mother  will, 
through  some  inscrutable  process  of  nature, 
Indelibly  stamp  it  upon  her  unborn  child; 
Vid  may  not  men,  by  the  kind  of  nutriment 
upon  which  they  subsist,  while  teeming  with 
some  Utevary  work,  communicate  a  similai 
impress  to  the  offspring  of  their  bndn  ?  Bi* 
versity  <^  diet  may  even  plausibly  fnplaia 
the  vaaotts  cbaraeteiistica  of  national  litera- 
ture. The  writings  of  a  Frenchman  ha» 
bitually  living  upon  eoifpe  mo^e,  a  tW-ati» 
Mai,  and  an  amskUty  graced  with  Chablia 
OK  champsgnei  will  be  natiuaUj  lights  mer- 
curic playful,  sparkling,  and  nothy;  while 
those  of  an  Englishman,  dining  upon  beef  and 
plum-podding,  made  into  a  heavy  quagmire 
with  port  and  porter,  wiU  be  of  a  more  solid 
texture  pahape,  but  gross,  ponderous,  grave, 
plethoric*  By  indulging  in  sour  krout,  the 
Oeimapp  have  beoNne  a  nation  of  critics ; 
waterzootje  and  red  herringp  are  legible  in 
every  line  of  ^e  Putch  literature;  macaroni 
and  TormicelU  hnve  impaited  their  own  fii^ 
vploua  and  insubstantial  character  to  the 
writings  of  the  Xulians;  while  from  the 
wild  birds  and  wild  beasts  which  oonftitute 
the  prevalent  food  of  the  north,  we  may 
plainly  deduce  the  singuUr  wildneia  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology  and  poetn.  Bearing 
these  inoontvovertible  focu  in  mind,  let  ev^ 
ivithor  endeavour  to  adapt  his  food  to  the 
nature  of  his  intended  composition  ;  above  aU, 
and  under  every  circumatanoe,  attending  to 
that  golden  rule  of  J&iilton,  who  exemplified 
in  hb  works  the  gloiioua  results  of  his  own 


••Well  obwrvs 
•  The  rale  of  oot  too  uech,  by  tempeiwiee  tangbt* 
■  la  wbttt  tbou  mVU  •ad  aitak'st,  weUaf  Inim 

th«nee 
Doe  Doariihmcnt,  not  glottoncms  ddiKbt** 

NeUf  Monthly  Mttff. 


eeOi>  L1VIN6^  £B0BNTiAL  TO   . 
GOOD  WHITING. 

(i^nnn  <fte  New  Mimildff  Ma§aaim0.^}^ 
XCVII.) 

**  Sa  toet  peer  h  tiippe.*'^JtaA«M«. 


8i« — I  have  lonff  regarded  the  **  New 
Monthly  Magazine*  as  standing  in  the  van.; 
guard  of  civiSzation,  and  leading  forward  the 
march  of  intellect  \  and  I  watch  its  avatars 
with  the  fond  but  jealons  eye  of  an  honour- 
able affection.  Judge,  then,  of  the  surprise 
With  which  I  read,  an  article  openly  d^icated 
to  the  reviYal  and  dissemination  of  one  of 
those  old  women's  prejudices,  which,  as  I 
thought,  had  been  miaUy  consigned  by  the 
arm  of  '^  the  schoolmaster'*  to  the  tomb  nf 
bll  the  Capulets.  How  your  correspondent 
tuceeeded  In  thns  ^imposing  on  ¥our  re- 
ligion*' (as  the  French  phrase  it),  and  making 
you  the  instmment  for  propagatinff  his  illi- 
beral doctrine,  I  know  not;  but  i  am  sore 
fliat  3ronr  indignation  wiU  be  aroused  at  hii 
trickery,  and  uiat  you  wiU,  in  the  language 
of  popular  oratory,  **  fling  from  you  with 
scom'^  the  impnution  of  iwrticipating  in  his 
abominable  sentiments.  The  doctrine  to 
whidi  1  allude,  and  which  it  is  the  business 
nf  this  letter  to  impugn,  is  that  ^«  Good 
Living  is  the  Cause  of  Bad  Writing,"  a  pro- 
position so  fidse,  scandalous,  and  detestable, 
that  if  I  were  not  the  most  chaiitoble  of  dis- 
putants, I  should  incontinently  set  down  its. 
admission  into  your  pages  as  the  resuh  of  » 
design  in  the  publisher  to  briLg  down  the 
price  of  literary  articles  in  the  market,  and  to 
place  his  contributors  on  the  footing  of  the 
ordinary  writers  for  those  cateh-penny  pub- 
ficatioos  which  are  born  and  die  within  the 
twelvemonth.  Of  thia,  however,  I  must  in 
justice  acquit  him,  and  at  once  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Colbum  is  as  little  likely  to  conceive 
such  a  plot  as  you  would  be  to  lend  yourself 
to  iu  execution.  No,  Sir,  the  sinister  design, 
whatever  it  may  be,  rests  wholly  with  the 
writer  of  the  article ;  and  if  he  can  forgive 
himself  for  the  printing  of  it,  why  all  I  caa 
say  is-.may  Heaven  forgive  him  also.  Among 
all  the  worn-out  crotchets  which  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
this  notion  of  the  necessity  for  starving  the 
stomach  to  sharpen  the  wits,  is  the  moat 
thoroughly  contradicted  by  facts.  But  facts 
are  stubborn  things ;  and  it  is  not  a  quotation 
from  Shakspeare  (poets,  you  will  excuse  me, 
are  not  always  the  very  best  of  philosophers), 
no,  nor  a  misapplication  of  a  text  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  will  make  good  the  ground  against 
them.  The  whole  argument,  indeed,  rests 
upon  that  common  and  very  obvious  itophism, 
an  induction  fVom  abuse  to  use ;  an  inference, 
because  the  overloaded  stomach  of  an  alder- 
man or  a  pluralist  may  oppress  his  intellects 
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and  obfuscate  his  wit,  that  Oerefore  a  mrfter 
must  be  put  od  short  coromons, and  '^robbed 
of  his  fair  proportions"  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  if  he  means  to  shine  in  his  ^oca- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  formal  protest  to 
the  contrary,  the  whole  reasoning  of  your 
correspondent  sums  itsdf  up  in  Uds*  point. 
But  not  only  is  his  reasoning  inconclusive ; 
his  facts  themselves  are  not  correct.  **  Pay- 
meat  by  the  sheet,"  he  says,  **has  tempted 
men  to  scribble  by  the  furlong:  they  have 
acquired  riches,  and  money  has  made  them 
luxurious.**  Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
did  ever  mortal  man  get  inordinately  rich  by 
writing  by  the  sheet  ?  Did  ever  any  of  your 
most  **  enlightened  and  valuable  correspon- 
dents,** from  A  to  Z  inclusive,  die  of  an 
apoplexy,  or  even  require  an  annual  bleeding  ? 
What  1  Sir,  is  it  because  the  periodicals  have 
lattcriy  teemed  with  articles  on  gastronomy, 
and  because  Ude  and  Very  havebecome  bouse* 
hold  words  with  ^*  the  inditers  of  good 
matter,**  does  your  correspondent  imagine, 
that  these  bobadils  of  the  stomach  write  with 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  really  can  dis- 
tinguish between  a  toubite  and  hfrieandeau  $ 
Condorcet  has  well  remarked  that  mankind 
preserve  their  errors  ledg  after  they  have  re» 
cognised  the  elementary  truths  necessary  for 
their  correction.  The  physiology  of  the 
stomadi  was  not  so  ill  understood  even  by 
the  Greek  physicians,  but  that  the  true  rela- 
tion of  eating  to  wit  might  have  been  de« 
monstrated  to  evidence.  Aretieus  cidls  the 
digestive  organ,  with  singular  felicity,  the 
*' leader  or  general  of  our  pleasures  and 
pains  ;'*  and  ^ows  that  all  the  other  functions 
of  the  body  are  well  or  ill  discharged,  accord- 
ing as  it  fares  with  the  great  choregus  of  the 
microcosm.  With  this,  all  experience  agrees. 
The  English,  ss  we  well  know,  cannot  fight 
on  an  empty  stomach ;  but  '^  feel  their  cou- 
rage  ooze  out*'  at  their  prscordia,  if  its 
egress  be  not  prevented  by  a  8VQ>ertttrattim  of 
good  beef  and  pudding  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion. But  if  the  other  organs  do  not  work 
well,  without  a  good  dinner,  it  is  monstrous 
to  suppose  that  the  brain  will,  which  every 
anatomical  tyro  can  tell  you  consumes  one 
sixth  of  the  entire  blood  in  the  circulation ! 
Voltaire,  who  ought  to  understand  the  subject 
as  well  as  most  people,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  But  Voltaire,  your  correspondent 
assures  us,  was  a  meagre-faced  writer ;  and 
BO,  too,  were  Pope,  Cicero,  and  Demosthenes. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  Uie  thinnest  people 
are  proverbially  the  greatest  feeders ;  wnereas 
eorpulent  persons  are  often  but  puny  and 
delicate  eaters.  As  for  Lord  Byron,  who  is 
also  quoted  against  me,  no  one  has  sung  so 
divinely  as  he  the  praises  of  lobster-saLids 
and  champagne,  of  hock  and  soda  water. 
Besides,  he  avowed  himself  that  he  wrote 
best  under  the  inspiration  of  brandy  ;  plain 
beef  and  mutton,  nay,  epigrams  d'agneau 
and  muUigatawny,  not  being  a  diet  suffi- 
ciently stimulating  to  screw  his  mental  cner- 


ffin  to  the  sticldng-plaoe.  How  much  die 
practice  of  eating  contributes  to  the  perfection 
of  the  intellectuals,  appears  in  the  universal 
usage  amongst  Englishmen  of  meeting  all 
thett  difficulties  at  me  toble.  Is  benevdLience 
to  be  excited?  a  public  dinner  is  got  up. 
Is  the  liberty  of  the  country  in  danger  ?  men 
flock  to  the  tavern.  Is  a  JMni  stock  com. 
pany  to  be  formed  ?  the  matter  is  naturally 
enough  discussed  over  haunches  of  venison 
and  ribs  df  beef.  Are  the  lights  of  evan^ 
gelical  Christianity  to  be  forced  through  the 
unpenetrable  skulls  of  the  priest-ridden,  pan- 
per,  papistical  peasants  of  Ireland?  Lord 
Faniham,  with  a  science  which  cannot  be 
too  much  praised,  finds  his  way  to  their 
brains  through  their  stomachs,  inshiuates  the 
thirty-nine  articles  between  the  folds  of  a 
sandwich,  and  prepares  his  '^  gentle  con- 
Tertites*'  for  grace,  by  the  satisfactory  pre- 
liminary of  an  orthodox  dinner. 

*«  For  modes  of  faith  let  xctlots  fight  s 

Hit  cftnnot  be  mistakm 
Whole  beef.  who«e  pudding  *•  in  the  riicbt,       ' 

Wboie  trust  '•  in  good  iat  bacoa." 

But  if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  be  in  the 
eating,  where  do  we  hear  such  splendid  elo- 
quence as  at  public  feasts  ?  Where  is  wit 
more  briUiant  than  at  the  festive  board? 
Where  is  courage  more  obtrusively  conspi- 
cuous than  when  men  are  pot-valiant  ? 
'  Pitt  never  attacked  a  question  of  finance 
under  at  least  a  magnum  bonum  of  port,  and 
the  strength  of  his  wine  well  explains  the 
strength  of  his  measures,  and  his  *^  vigour 
beyond  the  laws.**  Sheridan*s  nose  also  bore 
ample  testimony  as  to  the  hippocrene  at 
which  he  sought  his  inspiration;  and  the 
beef-stttks  at  Bellamy's  may  be  fairly  as- 
serted to  influence  the  votes  of  the  honoura- 
ble house  at  least  as  much  as  the  sarcasm  of 
Brougham,  the  arithmetic  of  Hume,  or  the 
luminous  details  and  ludd  order  of  Mr. 
Goulbum.  The  belly,  Petronius  tells  us,  is 
a  master  of  arts.  It  is  the  common  centre 
where  all  desires  spiDg,  to  which  all  our 
actions  tend ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  those  philosophers  are  right  who  have 
made  it  the  seat  of  the  souL  The  great  end 
of  liberty  itself  (without  which  thoe  is  no 
fine  writing),  is  that  every  man  may  eat  as 
well  as  he  can.  To  assert  that  authors  write 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  payment,  is  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  political  economy,  which 
places  the  stimulus  to  industry  in  the  remu* 
neration.  Were  this  otherwise,  why  should 
the  terms  Ornb-street  and  Garreteer  be  such 
reproaches  in  literature  ?  Is  it  not  plainly 
intended  that  he,  whose  poverty  reduces  hiia 
to  watery  potations,  can  know  little  of  the 
faeundi  coHces ;  and  that  a  beggarly  fellow, 
who  lives  on  cow-heel,  cannot  possibly  pro- 
duce a  line  that  is  worth  the  reading  ? 

What  also,  in  the  name  of  common  Sense, 
would  be  the  use  of  cabinet  dinners,  if  good 
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Viliag.did  not  dnipcn  tlie  wit»  of  hit  Itfa. 
jcity*t  trusty  cousins  And  counsellors  ?   or 
vhy  should  ParliAnient  sit  at  such  unseason. 
able  hours,  if  it  were,  not  that  questions  and 
dinners  might  be  digested  together ;  and  that 
the  nation  may  ha?e  all  the  benefit  of  the 
good  things  it  so  liberally  supplies  to  the 
borough  autocrats  ?    If  the  matter  might  be 
decided  by  authority,  the  preponderance  of 
examples  would  be  greatly  in  my  favour. 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  all  frequented  the 
tables  of  the  great ;  Cato  warmed  his  virtue 
with  wine;  Shakspeare  kent  up  his  verve 
with  stolen   veniMin ;    Steele   and  Addison 
wrote  their  best  papers  over  a  bottle;  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  famed  for  good  housekeeping, 
and  I  know  authors  who  love  to  dine  like 
lords.     Even  booksellers  do  their  spiriting 
more  gently  for  good  fare,  and  bid  for  an 
author    the   most    spiritedly    after    dinner. 
Manes  of  the  immortal  Athensus  !    look 
down  from  your  quiet  seat  at  the  symposia 
of  the  gods,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of 
your  deipnosophistical  philosophy  !  If  *«  Cer. 
▼antes  wrote  his  immorul  work  in  prison,  if 
the  author  of  Gil  Bias  lived  in  great  poverty,** 
what  would  not  their  writings  have  been  if 
tfaer  had  dined  with  Beauvilliers  and  supped 
with  Crockford  ?    And  as  for  Milton's  re- 
odving  but  ten  pounds  for  his  Paradise  Lost, 
that  is  the  best  reason  I  ever  heard  for  that 
glorioos  poem  being  so  overcharged  with 
scholastic    divinity.      I    should    know    an 
•*  heavy-wit"  man  at  the  third  line ;  and  I 
can  tell  to  a  nicety  when  Theodore  Hook 
writes  upon  claret,  and  when  he  is  inspired 
by  the  over-heating  and  acrimonious  stimulus 
of  Max.     Haylev  obviously  composed  upon 
tea  and  bread  and  butter.    Dr.  Philpots  may 
be  nosed  a  mile  off  for  priestly  port  and  the 
fiit  bulls  of  Basan  ;  and  Southey*s  Quarterly 
articles  are  written  on  an  empty  stomach, 
sind  before  his  crudities,  like  the  breath  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  bsrber,  have  been 
^^  mollified  by  41   breakfast.**    When  time 
shall  serve,  I  will  send   for  your  private 
perusal  a  conjectural  menu  of  the  *'  New 
Monthly,"  and  prove  to  a  nicety  the  influ- 
ence of  diet  in  style,  by  showing  which  of 
your  writers  addict  themselves  to  the  first 
course,  which  betray  the  strongest  relish  of 
glime,  and  whose  whipped-syllabub  articles 
are  produced  by  a  sedulous  study  of  the 
works  of  Onnter.    There  is  much  more  than 
a  bad  pun.  Sir,   in    asserting   that  certain 
writers  are  toup  or  Jhh  all  in  their  feeding, 
and  there  is  more   *'  den  some  person   vil 
tink'*  in  the  phrase  of  a  puddlng-headed 
blunderer.    It  is  tUne,    however,   to  have 
done.     This  letter  has  grown  to  an  uncon- 
scionable  length,  and  I  shaU  conclude  with 
limply  reducing  the  argument  ad  absurdum  ; 
If  bad  pay  produces  good  writing,  then  that 
article  most  be  the  best  which  is  not  paid  Ibr 
at  aU.    Nqw,  every  editor  knows  that  gra- 
tuitous articks  are  worth  just  the  price  that 
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their  eontributom  aflb  on.  tham  ;  or  mha. 
that  they  do  so  much  mischief  to  the  mia« 
eellany  in  which  they  Appear,  that  they  are 
dearer  than  the  highest  priced  oommunica-> 
tion  which  the  most  spirited  publisher  would 
venture  to  bid  for.  I  disdain  to  employ  the 
arffummUum  ad  howtinem^  or  I  might  ask 
how  the  gentleman  would  like  you.  Sir,  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  and  reduce  the  remu- 
nention  fior  his  articles  to  hia  own  tariif  ? 


THE  THEATRE. 
(iFVoM  the  London  Magmtine^^-'So.  X.) 

"  Ower  TDony  tnaBters— ower  uwniy  masters;  m  the 
toad  nld  to  the  hanow,  when  ilka  tootli  gave  it 
a  lug."— ^JCOTT. 

Manv  and  plausible  are  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  decline  of  the  dramatic  art  in 
RyigUfiH.  My  own  theory  on  the  subject — 
one  singularly  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times — is,  that  since  actors  and  actresses 
have  written  themselves  "  the  servanta  of 
the  public/'  instead  of  **  His  Majesty's  Ser- 
vants," they  have  been  good  for  little :  I  waa 
about  to  say  for  nothing;  but  the  names  of 
Charles  Kemble,  Voung,  and  Farren,  rose  in 
judgment  against  the  word.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ude  and  late  dinners — ^turnpike  acts 
and  early  debates — the  gradual  journey  of 
the  metropolis  "  Westward  Ho  !**— and  the 
increase  and  splendour  of  private  entertain- 
ments, are  alternately  assigned  by  the  mana- 
gers as  an  apologv  for  their  "beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes,**  and  the  equally 
beggarly  condition  of  their  inhabited  ones  ; 
and  at  length  wearied  of  catering  for  reluc- 
tant guests — despairing  of  winning  back  my 
Lord  Duke  and  Sir  Harry  to  their  Salmi  de 
Ucaeses  and  Chambertinf  they  are  forced  in 
their  own  despite  to  spread  their  board  with 
half- raw  beef,  and  heavy  pudding,  liquified 
with  "  ttie  comfortable  creature  small  beer,'* 
to  recreate  the  voracious  throats  of  Alder- 
man Gobble  in  the  dress-circle,  and  honest 
John  Tompkins  in  the  pit ;  nay !  to  provide 
still  filthier  cates  for  the  obscene  maw  of  the 
nameless  rabble  of  the  two  shilling  gallery ! 
These,  say  they,  are  the  veritable  and  sole 
remaining  patrons  of  the  drama. 

The  evil  thus  insured  is  necessarily  reci- 
procal. The  scattered  remnant  of  amateurs 
of  the  legitimate  drama,  forming  a  respect- 
aWc  minority,  are  driven  from  their  post  of 
observation  by  the  perpetual  glare  and 
tumult  and  flippant  coarseness  of  the  modem 
stage  :  and  the  dramatic  art  is  finally  aban- 
doned to  operetta,  melo-drama— farces 
worthy  of  the  subnrbs — and  worse  than  all — 
^$hakspeare*s  matchless  text,  wafted  "upon 
a  jig  to  heaven  V\  And  all  this  because  the 
actors  are  the  servants  of  the  public — of  the 
many  headed  monster,   John  Bull:    who 
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rtft^  to  welcome  <'  Clien^  RffM*^  Hi  tM 
BiHlit  of  II  Rotniifl  tngedy — vfhb  iht&nrn^ 
flh«  "  Hypocrite"  only  for  th<i  flake  of  Mair- 
worm'a  blaspfaemoud  pafOdy — ^and  ihslati 
upon  hearing  **  Kale  the  cnrftt"  scold,  in 
three  sharps,  to  Rodwcirs  measoret. 

"  They  do  these  thiii|rs  better  in  Prance," 
ud  exceUently;^,we11  in  GermmiT ;  und  those 
▼ho  are  inclined  to  hear  Shakspeare — 
genifiBe,  uninlerpoiated  Slialcspeafe — ^Shy- 
lock  without  variations,  and  ParoUes  without 
a  song,  may  visit  Vienna ;  and  in  the  classi- 
cal adjustment  of  costume,  and  purity  of 
delivery,  believe  the  days  of  Clive,  Barry, 
Oarrick,  and  the  Kembles  come  again.  I 
have  seen  the  "  Merchant  of*  VAiiee'*  and 
«  AlPs  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  represented 
there  in  the  very  perfection  of  art ;  and  to 
audiences  Sb  deeply  interested,  that  not  a 
whisper  interrupted  the  performance.  But 
then  the  boxes  were  private  boxes — the  pit 
was  filled  with  a  highly  respecUbte  class— 
the  arduous  and  emulous  actors  were  "  His 
Imperial  Majesty*s  Servants,"  and  His 
Imperiid  Majesty  himself  was  an  unobtrusive 
but  attentive  spectator. 

On  the  continent,  the  higher  order  of 
players  are  literally  the  king*s  servants; 
paid  in  great  part  by  the  king's  wages ; 
subdued  into  decency  by  thp  king's  presence ; 
and  secure,  through  the  king's  liberality,  of 
a  competence  for  their  old  age.  A  pension 
waits  upon  their  retirement  from  the  stage, 
and  a  prison  upon  their  misconduct  while 
they  still  tread  the  boards.  Under  this 
excitement  of  rewards  and  punishments,  no 
doubles  are  foreed  upon  the  endurance  of  the 
yawning  public — the  stage  never  "  waits," — 
the  heroine  of  the  drama  does  not  presume  to 
^e  "  oUivious," — nor  the  hero  to  be  *'  much 
he-mused  in  port ;''  the  tottbrette  does  not 
coquet  with  the  pit,  nor  play  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven  to  provoke  the  thunders 
of  the  gods ; — old  Capulet's  mantle  is  not  put 
on  awry,  nor  his  shoes  "  unpinked  i*  the 
heeJ  ;**  for  be  it  observed,  that  none  are  more 
truly  submissive  to  the  jmhlic,  than  the  king's 
servants.  Clarion,  the  proudest  Semlramis 
thatjever  declaimed  from  a  throne,  was 
sentenced  to  a  week  at  Fort  CMque  as  a 
penalty  for  impertinence. 

'  It  is,  unfortunately,  an  established  dogma 
of  modern  times,  that  the  English  are  not  a 
plav-going  nation — to  which  it  might  be 
added— in  England :  for  throughout  France, 
lUdy,  and  Oermany,  experience  proves  them 
to  be  the  most  determined  frequenters  of  the 
theatre  from  high  to  low — from  the  Scala 
mod  St.  Cark)8,totheAmbigu  Comtque,  or  the 
Leopoldstadt.  But  there  they  are  n6t  com- 
pelled to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  in 
order  to  travel  to  the  pla;^  in  time  for  the 
overture ;  nor  to  sit  six  consecutive  hours 
npon  a  wooden  bench,  deafened  by  the  ham- 
mering of  sticks  and  iroif  heels,  or  cries  of 
**  Box-keeper,''  and  *'  Turn  him  out." 
It  is  no^  however,  necessary  to  crbsrttfe 


chiinnvl  in  bfder  16  dote  ibe  flinimdal  pr^ 
^sltieit  of  the  English  nMion.  Let  fM 
exsmine  the  audiences  collecfed  by  LctxiMf 
lit  the  English  O^hi  Hotise;  or  tho^ 
Mttacted  to  the  King's  Theatre  hj  tb«  pei''' 
fbrmances  of  Georges,  and  of  Mars.  14 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  tne  mere  fact  of  listen- 
ing to  a  French  play  is  a  ihifficient  atti^ctioii 
to  the  higher  orders  of  London  society  ?  of 
shall  reason  prompt  ns  to  acknowledge  thuc 
they  arc  easily  and  cheerfully  congregated 
by  the  sight  snd  sound  of  genuine  tragedy. 
Comedy)  flud  farce  ? — that  an  English  theatre, 
established  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  upon 
the  system  of  the  Theatre  de  Madame,  at 
Paris,  the  performances  to  be  restricted 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven,  would 
be  eminently  successful— -that  its  boxes  would 
be  permanently  engaged,  and  creditably 
filled ;  and  that  even  roy^^  itself,  when 
unconstrained  by  the  formalities  of  bespeak- 
ing a  play,  and  calling  out  the  household 
troops  as  tin  escort  through  St  Giles's,  would 
probably  seek  a  refined  relaxation  within  its 
walls. 

At  Covent  Garden,  0r  DraryLane,*ettin|} 
the  mischiefs  of  their  remote  k>cidity  asidei 
a  reform  of  the  abuses  sanctified  by  time  and 
custom  is  altogether  impossible.  John 
Kemole,  wisely  conscious  of  the  advantage  he 
should  derive  from  a  more  enlighten^  audi- 
tory, extended  the  proportion  of  private 
boxes;  and  the  denizens  of  the  pit  and 
gallery,  to  whom  the  subject  was  manifestly 
indifferent,  since  it  trenched  not  upon  their 
interests,  resisted  the  innovation  by  a  branch 
uproar  of  the  O.  P.  row.  At  present  the 
magnitude  of  the  houses — the  responsibility 
of  Uie  managers  to  the  proprietors — and  the 
bottomless  pits  which  engulph  their  common 
understanding,  forbid  all  hope  of  amendment. 
With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  patent 
theatres,  the  instructions  of  a  popular  man- 
ager to  his  literary  factors  is  well  known : 
'*  Remember  you  are  writing  for  an  English 
pitt  which  is  so.  stupid  a  brute,  Uiatyou  must 
arrest  its  attention  by  saying  *  now  thev  are 
going  to  do  80  and  so — now  they  are  doing 
It— now  they  have  done  it;*  or  you  never 
will  make  your  plot  sufficiently  distinct." 
And  are  we  to  be  yoked  to  the  stumbling 
pace  of  this  stupid  brute ; — to  be  assigned 
uh-|n/-ied  this  bitter  pitianct  ?  Peerage,  and 
Baronetage,  and  Squirearchy,  and  West- 
minster-Hall— ^to  the  rescue ! 

But,  in  sober  earnest,  what  author,  ev^n 
unshackled  by  managerial  counsels,  or  of  the 
highest  indiridual  c^bre,  would  presume  t6 
consult  his  own  good  sense  in  treating  with 
an  audience  ?  He  knows  by  fat&l  experience 
that  delicate  wit,  if  pointed  With  elegance,  is 
not  broad  enough  for  the  lamp;  that  all 
etnu]ation,or  even  a  translation  of  Scribe'i 
brilliant  coHplttSy  Would  be  utterly  lost  at 
Covent-Garden,  xaAkn  he  could  tiorkOW 
Garagantna'ft  mouth  to  mider  it  audfbls^ 
and  ereii  then,  Itil  TdMit  bRhi^  trtiii  iKfod 
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bt  tot  m^  tb^  ,  l^b^fv^th  -^  cadencei 
cequired  hv  thie  EotsipiaU  of  Uie  upper 
gallery.  Hie  knows  that  ddicate  peotimienta 
are  prohibited  at  the  winter  theatres,  where 
tfic  8pectator9  never  cry  unless  they  see  a 
qualifying  strip  of  «reen  baize  ypon  the 
boar^Sf  or  laugh  unfess  burlesque  wigs  or 
irai^tcoats  aonovnce  that  the  dialogue  ia 
qomical.  He  knows  thajt  honest  Bull  who 
weeps  at  Cato*s  soliloquy,  would  witness  the 
parting  of  Michel  et  CkrUtime  unmoyed ; 
nor  allow  the  Fetnme-Chatte  to  have  earned 
her  title,  till  she  had  coursed,  and  caught,  and 
devoured  a  mouse  before  Xheir  eyes.  Pi^ul 
Pry's  umbreUa  is  worth  both  the  prose  apd 
the  verse  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme* 
in  his  estimation. 

But  how  are  the  claims  of  those  brick  and 
mortar  Mammoths  (the  winter  theatres)  to 
be  evaded  \  how  is  the  clamorous  roar  of  the 
indignant  proprietors  to  be  silenced  ?  Alas ! 
if  the  iron  chain  of  monopoly  were  indissolu- 
ble, what  had  becoine  of  spinning-jennies  and 
steam  packets,  of  patent  corkscrews  and 
jointed  clogs  ? — the  introduction  of  all  and 
each  of  which  was  injurious  to  some  old-esta- 
blished interest  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
old  Drunr  or  Covent-Garden  would  lose 
thirty  auditors  a-night  by  the  innovation. 
ITiey  would  remain  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  city  and  the  standing  army  j 
besides  the  uncounted  multitude  of  amateurs 
of  Christmas  pantomimes,  Easter  spectacles^ 
Farley  and  melodrama,  Braham  and  the 
9aniabile  edition  of  Sbakspeare. 

In  the  meantime  an  agreeable  lUlmttemeni 
for  the  weary  hour  beh^een  coffee  and  the 
r/ret/  of  M usard  and  CoUinet,  would  be  pro- 
lided  for  the  poli^  parishes  of  St  James,  St 
George,  and  St  Mary,  Much  green  tea  and 
much  scandal  would  become  superfluous ; 
"the  bubbling  and  load  hissing  urn^'  would  no 
longer  make  the  mournful  music  of  the 
monotoaous  drawing-room ;  cutlets  would 
be  unconsciously  digested  during  an  inteiest- 
^g  cataatropbe,  a&d  Paris  and  Abemethy 
h&ve  wni^sn  in  vain;  domestic  squabblea 
krould  be  soothed  or  silenced  b^  the  sweet 
iDwmiifa  of  Stephens,  or  the  exciting  anima- 
tion of  Hone*  i  the  Oriental  Club  and  the 
7raT«ller*e  ivould  be  thinned  as  instantane- 
ously as  a  Newmarkei  jockey;  and  the 
iwwfpicioua  query  of  "  How  goes  the 
^^my  ?"  would  become  an  obsolete  sound 
>et)ireien  twilight  a|id  mopnUgbt  at  the  VFeet 
fp4  of  tiMB  iiie^ropolis. 

Scott  himself,  when  undismayed  by  tb^ 
tefrjcort  gi  a  savage  audience,  might  recent 
pifi  vow ;  9n4>  writing  for  the  stage,  form  a 
D^Y  era  jp  oqr  Ijiterat^r^-^he  tl^ird  effected 
J^  h^  fruitful  pepi ;  while  Moore  and  Hope* 
jAd  the  authors  of  Matilda*  Grauby^  and 
^elham»  m^bt  nenew  the  triumphs  of  Far- 
^ulvir  9»4  Popgxjeve,  and  renovate  a  decayed 
£r«i)£h  ^f  Uie  dramatic  laprel.  A^d  as  a 
Hxeitre  of  this  description  should  especially 
jl»4ad«  ffV^  tbisf  pS^nwa  to  deceocy^  tp 


fOpd  worfilB^  aud  good  taate.  it  is  to  be  fftr 

pected  that  it  would  meet  with  no  opposition 
from  the  couatituved  guardians  of  the  iiiteresta 
of  the  public 


THE  METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

A  TALE  OF  A  MODKBH  PTTBAOOBCAV.  . 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  sLiftUT  shudder  c^jne  over  me  as  I  wae 
entering  the  inner-court  of  the  ColU^  of 
Gottingen.  It  was,  however,  but  momentary ; 
and  on  recovering  from  it,  I  felt  both  taller* 
and  heavier,  and  altogether  more  vigorous 
than  the  instant  before.  Being  rather  nerv« 
out,  I  did  not  much  mind  these  feelings,  im? 
puting  them  to  some  sudden  deiarmination  to 
the  brain,  or  some  unusual  beatins  ahput  thp 
heart,  which  had  assailed  me  suadeoly,  an4 
as  suddenly  left  me.  On  proceeding,  J  met 
a  student  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
had  never  seen  him  before,  but  as  he  passed 
me  by,  he  nodded,  familiarly — *'*•  i  here  is  a 
fine  day,  Wolstang."— "  What  docs  thi« 
fellow  mean  ?*'  said  I  to  myself.  **  He  speaks 
to  me  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I  had  been  hif 
intimate  acquaintance.  And  he  calls  roe 
Wolstang — a  person  to  whom  I  bear  no  piore 
reseiTiblanoe  than  to  the  man  in  the  moon.'*  i 
looked  after  him.  for  some  time,  pondering 
whether  I  should  call  him  back  and  demand 
an  explanation ;  but  before  I  oould  form  any 
resolution,  he  was  out  of  my  sight. 

Thinking  it  needless  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  the  circumstance,  I  went  on.  An- 
otlier  student,  whom  I  did  not  know,  now 
passed  me. — *•'■  Charming  weather,  W^ol- 
stang."_''  Wolstang  again  !'  said  I ;  ''  this 
is  insufferable.  Hofio,  I  say !  what  do  you 
mean  ?*'  But  at  this  very  moment  he  entered 
the  library,  and  either  did  not  hear  my  voicei 
or  paid  no  attention  to  it 

As  I  was  standing  in  a  mood  between  r^g^ 
and  vexation,  a  batdi  of  collegians  came  up, 
talking  loud  and  laughing.  Three,  with 
whom  J  was  intimately  acquainted,  took  no 
notice  of  me ;  while  two,  to  whom  I  was 
totally  unknown,  saluted  me  with  ^^  Goojd 
morning,  Wolstang.*'  One  of  these  latter, 
after  having  passed  me  a  few  yards,  turned 
round  and  cried  out,  ^'  Wolstang,  your  c^ 
is  awry." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  pre., 
posterous  conduct.  Could  it  be  premeditated? 
It  was  l>axdly  possible,  or  I  must  have  dis- 
covered the  trick  in  the  countenances  of  those 
who  addressed  me.  Could  it  be  that  they 
really  mistook  me  for  Wolstang  ?  This  wa# 
^tiil  more  incredible,  for  Wobtang  was  fuUy 
nx  inches  taller^  four  skon.es  heavier,  af)d  tep 
yeam  pl^c  than  I.  I  ibund  myselr  in  a  maae 
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THE    EXTRACTOR. 


of  bewilderment  in  endeaTOuring  to  discoTcr 
the  cause  of  all  this. 

While  meditathig  as  in  a  reverie  on  the«c 
events,  I  was  aroused  by  approaching  steps. 
On  looking  up,  1  beheld  the  most  learned 
Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead,  Provost,  and 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  a  man  about  five  feet  high ; 
but  so  far  as  rotundity  of  corporation  went, 
noways  deficient. 

Now  be  it  known  that  it  is  binding  on 
every  student  who  attends  the  University  of 
Oottingen,  to  doff  his  cap  on  meeting  this 
illustrious  personage.  This  is  not  an  optional 
ceremony ;  it  is  a  compulsory  one ;  and  never 
on  any  occasion  has  it  been  known  to  be 
n^lected,  except  once  by  a  Dutchman,  who, 
in  consequence  thereof,  was  expeiUed  the 
college.  It  may  be  guessed  then  what  was 
my  degree  of  stupefaction  when  I  saw  Doctor 
Dunderhead  ^  approach — when  I  heard  his 
baton  striking  upon  the  ground,  responsive 
to  his  steps — ^when  I  saw  nis  large  eyes,  re- 
flected through  the  spectacles,  looking  in- 
tently upon  me — I  say  my  stupefaction  may 
be  guessied,  when,  even  on  this  occasion,  my 
hand  did  not  make  one  single  motion  upward 
towards  my  cap.  The  latter  still  stuck  to  my 
head,  and  I  stood  folded  in  my  college  gown, 
my  mouth  half  open,  and  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  doctor  in  empty  abstraction.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  angry  at  my  tardy  recog- 
nitiov  of  his  presence;  and  as  he  came 
nearer  me,  he  slackened  his  pace  a  little  as  If 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  amending  my 
neglect.  However,  I  was  so  drowned  in  re* 
flection,  that  I  did  not  take  the  hint.  At  last 
he  made  a  sudden  stop  directly  in  front  of 
me,  folded  his  arms  in  the  same  manner  as 
mine,  and  looked  upwards  in  my  face  with  a 
fixed  glance,  as  much  as  to  say,  **•  Well, 
master,  what  now?"  I  never  thought  the 
doctor  so  little,  or  myself  so  tall,  as  at  this 
mdment. 

Having  continued  some  time  in  the  above 
attitude,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  me  a 
profound  bow.  '^  Mr.  Wolstang,  I  am  your 
niost  humble  servant.'*  Then  rising  up,  he 
lifted  his  baton  towards  n^y  cap,  and  knocked 
it  off.  "  Your  cap  is  awry,"  continued  he. 
**•  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wolstang,  it  is  really 
awry  upon  your  head."  Another  bow  of 
mockery,  as  profound  as  the  first,  followed 
this  action  ;  and  he  marched  away,  striking 
his  baton  on  the  ground,  holding  back  his 
head,  and  walking  with  slow  pompous  step 
down  the  college  court. 

«^  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?*' 
said  I.  "  Wolstang  again !  Confusion,  this 
is  no  trick  !  The  Provost  of  the  College  en- 
gage in  a  deception  upon  me — impossible! 
They  are  all  mad,  or  I  am  mad ! — Wolstang 
from  one— Wolstang  ttom  another — Wol- 
stang from  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead !  I 
will  see  to  the  bottom  of  this — I  will  go  to 
Wolstang's  house  imm«diatdy.    So  saying, 


I  snatched  up  my  cap,  put'it  on  ray  head, 
and  walked  smartly  down  the  court  to  gain 
Ae  street  where  he  lived.  Befbre  I  got  fkr, 
a  young  man  met  me.  *'  By  the  bye,  WoU' 
stang,  I  wish  you  could  let  me  have  the  ten 
gUders  I  lent  you.  I  requite  them  im* 
mediately."^'' Ten  gilders!"  said  I;  ««I 
don't  owe  you  a  farthbg.  I  never  saw  yoar 
face  before,  and  my  name  is  not  Wolstang  ; 
it  is  Frederick  Stadt.*' 

'^  Psha !— But,  Wolstang,  laying  jesdng 
aside,"  continued  he,  "I  must  ]^tively 
have  them." 

"Have  what?' 

"  My  dear  feQow,  the  ten  gUders.'' ' 

"Ten  devils!— I  tdl  you,  I  don*t  owo 
you  a  farthing." 

"  Really,  Wolstang,  this  joke  is  very  silly. 
We  know  you  are  an  odd  fellow,  but  this  is 
the  most  foolish  prank  1  ever  saw  you  play." 

"  Wolstang  again !"  said  I,  my  heart 
boiling  with  indignation.  "  I  tdl  you.  Sir — 
I  tell  you.  Sir,  that— that.—,"  I  could  not  get 
out  another  word,  to  such  a  degree  had  ind^- 
nation  confounded  me.  Wiuiout  finishing 
my  sentence,  I  rushed  into  the  street,  but 
not  without  hearing  the  person  say — ^  By 
Heaven,  he  is  either  mad  or  drunk  I" 

In  a  moment  I  was  at  Wolstang's  lodg- 
ings, and  set  the  knocker  a-going  with  vio- 
lence. The  door  was  opened  by  his  servant 
girl  Louise,  a  buxom  wendi  of  some  eighteen 
or  twenty. 

"Is  Mr.  Wobtang  in?"  I  demanded 
quickly. 

"  Mr.  who.  Sir  ?" 

♦•  Mr.  Wolstang,  my  dear." 

"  Mr.  Wol ^Mr.  who.  She  ?— I  did  not 

hear  you." 

"  Mr.  Wolstang." 

"  Mr.  WoUtang !"  M-echood  the  girl,  with 
some  surprise. 

"  Assuredly,  I  ask  yon  if  Mr.  Wolstang 
is  within." 

"  Mr.  WoUtang !"  reiterated  she.  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha  I  how  droll  you  are  to-day,  master !" 

"  Damnation  !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried 
I  in  a  fury,  which  I  now  found  it  impossiMe 
to  suppress.  "  Tell  me  diis  instant  If  Mr. 
Wolstang,  your  master,  is  at  home,  or  by 
the  beard  of  Soctatea,  I_I ^" 

"  Ha,  ha !  this  is  the  queerest  tiring  I  ever 
heard  of,"  said  the  little  jade,  retreating  into 
the  house,  Mid  holding  her  site  with  lang^lv. 
"  Come  here,  Barnabas,  and  hear  our  nuMer 
asldng  for  himself." 

I  now  thought  that  the  rage  Into  which  I 
had  thrown  myself  had  excited  the  laughter 
of  the  wench,  whom  I  knew  yeij  wdl  to  be 
of  a  frolicsome  disposition,  and  mneh  dis- 
posed to  turn  people  into  rldieak.  I  then* 
fbre  put  on  as  grave  a  &ce  as  *I  ooaUL  I  even 
threw  a  smOe  into  it,  and  said,  with  all  tiie 
coinposuie  and  good-humour  I  eoold  mntfler 
— "  Come  now,  my  deai*->-oondttCt  Ine  to 
your  master— .1  am  mure  he  far  wiflim."  Thia 
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only  set  her  a«I«ughing  mare  than  ever ;  not 
a  word  could  I  get  out  of  her.  At  last  Banuu 
baa  made  hit  appearance  from  the  kitchen, 
and  to  him  I  addressed  myself.  '*  Bar- 
nabas,"  said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
arm,  ^^  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  my  hap. 
piness,  to  tell  me  if  Mr.  Wolstang  Is  at 
home  ?** 

'«  Sir !"  said  Barnabas,  with  a  long  stare. 

I  repeated  my  question. 

"  Did  you-  ask,"  replied  he,  "  if  Mr. 
Wolstang  was  at  home  ?  If  tliat  gentleman 
is  yoursilr,  he  is  at  home.  O  yes,  I  warrant 
you,  my  master  is  at  home." 

'^  In  what  place  is  he  then  ?**  I  inquired. 

^'Whererer  you  are  he  is  not  far  off,  I 
wnrant  you,  master." 

««  Can  I  find  him  in  hia  study  ?" 

'*  O  yes,"  continued  Barnabas,  *'  if  yon 

to  his  study,  I  warrant  you  he*ll  be  there. 

ill  yon  please  to  waU^  in,  Sir  ?"  and  I 
oonld  see  the  fellow  put  his  finger  to  his  nose 
and  wink  to  the  girl,  who  kept  tittering  away 
in  a  comer.  As  soon  aa  I  was  in  the  study 
slie  burst  into  a  loud  lau^,  which  ended  by 
her  declaring  that  I  must  be  mad — *•  Or 
drunk,"  quoth  the  uipieat  Barnabas,  in  his 
usual  dry  manner. 

On  entering  the  room,  no  person  was  to  be 
seen ;  but  from  behind  a  large  screen,  whidi 
stood  fronting  the  fire,  I  heard  a  sneeze. 
«'  This  must  be  Wolstang,"  thought  I ;  «*  but 
it  is  not  his  sneeze  either ;  it  is  too  sharp  and 
finical  ibr  him ;  however,  let  us  see.**  So 
on  I  went  behind  the  screen,  and  there  ba- 
hdd,  not  the  person  I  expected,  but  one  very 
different — ^to  wit,  a  litUe  meagre,  brown, 
ftced,  elderly  gentleman,  with  hooked  nose 
and  chm,  a  long  well  powdered  gtteuey  and  a 
woodenleg.  He  was  dressedin  a Bnuff.oo]oured 
surtout^  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  black  small, 
clothes,  buckled  at  the  knee ;  and  on  his  nose 
was  stttck  a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles, 
the  glasses  A  which  were  of  most  unusual 
dimensions.  A  dapper*looking  cocked-hat 
lay  upon  the  table,  together  with  a  large  open 
snuff.box  frill  of  rich  rappee.  Behind  his 
right  ear  a  pen  was  stuck,  after  the  manner 
of  tlie  oounting-hoose,  and  he  seemed  busily 
poring  over  a  book  in  manuscript. 

I  looked  a  few  seconds  at  this  oddity, 
equally  astonished  and  vexed  at  being  put 
into,  what  I  naturallv  supposed  the  wrong 
room.  **  I  am  afraid.  Sir,"  said  I,  as  he 
turned  his  eyes  towards  me^  **  tiiat  I  have  in. 
truded  upon  your  privacy.  I  beg  leave  to 
iqwlogise  for  the  mistake.  The  servant  led 
me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wolstanff,  with  whom 
I  wished  to  speak,  was  in  this  i£amber.*' 

«'  Don't  talk  of  apologr,  my  dear  Sir," 
said  the  little  gentleman,  ruing  up  and  bow. 
ing  with  the  utmost  politeness.  ^*  Be  seated. 
Sir — be  seated.  Indeed  I  am  just  here  on 
the  same  enand— to  see  Mr.  Wolstang— -eh 
{a  jtMVse),  that  rappee  is  certainly  very 
strong.  Do  nw  the  honour  to  occupy  the  seat 


opposite.  I  understand  from  the  servants 
that  he  is  expected  soon.**  (Anoiher  tneeze.) 

For  the  first  five  minutea  I  did  not  form  a 
very  high  opinion  of  this  new  acquaintance. 
He  seemed  to  have  all  the  fidgetty  politeness, 
and  intolerable  chit-chat,  of  a  French  peHi 
maUre  of  the  old  schooL  He  bored  me  With 
questions  and  apologies,  hoped  I  felt  myself 
comfortable ;  and  every  interval  of  his  speech 
was  filled  up  by  intolerable  giggling  and 
sneezing.  In  order,  as  it  were,  to  increase 
the  latter,  he  kept  snuffing  away  at  a  prepos- 
terous rate ;  and  when  he  addressed  me,  his 
mouth  was  drawn  up  into  a  most  complacent 
smile,  and  his  long  nose  and  chin,  which 
threatened  each  (rther  like  nut-crackers, 
thrown  forward  to  within  a  foot  of  my  fiice. 
However,  in  the  next  five  minutes  he  im- 
proved upon  me,  from  some  very  judicious 
observations,  as  I  thought,  which  he  made, 
and  in  five -more  I  became  convinced,  that 
notwithstanding  his  outward  ^volity  and 
sneezing,  he  was  far  from  being  an  ordinary 
man.  Tbii  impression  gained  such  strength, 
that  in  a  short  time  I  entirely  forgot  all  my 
previous  irritation,  and  even  the  reasons 
which  brought  me  there.  I  found  tiiat  ho 
had  a  oomjSete  knowledge  of  the  different 
philosophiod  systems  of  the  day;,  among 
others,  that  of  my  favourite  Kant :  and  on 
the  merite  of  the  school  in  the  North  of  Ga^ 
many,  founded  by  this  great  metaphysician, 
his  opinions  and  mine  tuiied  to  a  point.  He 
also  seemed  deeply  conversant  with  the  ma. 
thematics.  This  was  a  subject  on  whidi  I 
flattered  myself  I  had  a  few  equals ;  but  he 
shot  hi  ahead  of  me,  displacing  a  knowledge, 
which  scarcely  any  man  m,.  Europe  cotdd 
have  matched.  Be  traced  the  sdeooe  down- 
wards, in  all  its  historical  bearings,  from 
Thales,  Arehimedes,  and  Euclid,  to  Newton, 
Euler,  Ldbnita,  and  Laplace.  In  algebra, 
geometry,  and  -astronomy,  his  information 
was  equally  extensive.  From  several  hinte 
which  he  threw  out,  I  learned  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  sdenoe  of  geomancy ;  and  he 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  he  had  cast  the 
nativities  of  sevoal  individuals  belonging  to 
nbble  families  ;  and  that  as  their  horoscopes 
portended,  such  invariablv  was  their  fate  in 
after-Ufr.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined 
to  these  abstruser  branches  of  science.  It  em- 
braced the  whole  circle  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  Poetry,  criticism,  philology,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  seemed  to  be  equally 
within  his  laae.  He  descanted  upon  them, 
illuminating  his  positions  from  such  a  vast 
source  of  illustration,  that  I  gazed  upon  htm 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  amazement. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  waA 
done  with  the  formal  pomp  of  a  philosopher. 
On  the  contrary,  he  preserved  throughout  his 
frivolousness  of  manner,  apologised  for  every 
thing  he  advanced,  hoped  I  was  not  of- 
fended if  he  differed  in  opinion  from  me,  and 
concluded  every  position  with  a  snecK,  ^ 
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««  By  tbe  hjMi*  said  I» '« talking  of  QaU 
and  Spimlt^ini9  what  do  you  think  of  their 
doctrine  ?  Igm  indined  to  bdievethae  must 
)fe  sooke  tiutb  in  it;  at  least  I  have  seen  it 
verified  in  a  number  of  heads,  and  among 
Others  In  that  of  Cicero,  which  I  saw  a  few 
yeans  ago  in  the  sculpture-gallery  of  the 
l^fouvre.     It  was  a  beautiful  head.** 

^'  Vou  are  right  there,  my  dear  friend,** 
replied  ha.  *^  The  head  phrenologically 
considered,  is  extremely  beautiAiL  I  belieye 
J  have  got  U  in  my  pockeu"— r^  sneeze.^ 

''  You  got  the  head  of  Cicero  in  your 
pocket  r*  cried  I  with  surprise. 
V*  O  Ao  I  not  absolutdy  the  head  of 
Cioeio,'*  said  he,  smiling.  ^^  Mark  Antony 
disposed  of  that— but  mily  his  bust— the  bust 
tbat  you  aaw." 
.  "  You  mean  a  miniature  of  that  bpst  ?"  . 

**'  No.«*4iot  a  miniature,  but  the  real  bust* 
Beae  it  comes-r-bow  heavy  it  is  !"-*And,  to 
mj  amasemflut,  I  .saw  hun  take  out  of  hia 
pocket  the  identicid  bust,  as  large  as  life,  of 
the  Roman  orator,  and  place  it  on  the  table 
before  me. 

^*'  Have  you  apy  more  heads  of  this  de* 
acription  about  yovi  ?**  said  I,  not  a  littla 
marvelling  how  he  was  able  to  stuff  such  a 
blqck  of  marble  into  his  pocket 

''  I  have  a  few  others  at  your  service,  my 
d^ar  fiieod.  Name  any  one  you  would  wish 
to  see,  and  I  shall  he  most  happy  to  pro. 
4v(fie  >t." 

.  ^*  Let  me  see  then  the  head  of  Coper- 
yicua."  I  had  scarcely  spoken  the  word 
when  he  brought  out  the  philosopher,  and  put 
him  beside  Cicero.  I  named  successively 
Socrates,  Thales,  Galileo,  Confucius,  Zo- 
jesatgr,  Tycho  Brach^,  Rpger  Bacon,  and 
Paracelaus,  and  straightway  they  stood  uppn 
the  table  as  fresh  as  i£  they  had  just  received 
the  last  touch  of  the  sculptor*s  chisel. 

^'  And  do  you,"  J  damandcd,  as  the  Uu 
named  was  brought  forth,  ^^alwftyi  carry  thos^ 
Jlwada  about  with  you  ?*' 

*•*  I  generally  do  so  fbr  the  amuaement  of 
my  Iriends,**  answered  he^  ^^But  do  not 
$kiBk  that  my  stock  is  exhaitstied;  I  have 
Mill  >^  few  more  that  I  cap  .nhow  you.— ibr 
instance,  Pythagoras.** 

^^ Fy^iagoraa  T*  eMlaimad  I ;  "no  don *t 
produce  him.  He  is  the  last  of  all  the  phir 
losophers  J  would  wish  to  see.  The  Stoics, 
the  Epicureans,  ay,  ov^  the  Cynics,  with 
Piogenes  pr  Menippua  at  their  head,  were 
aagcs  compaoBd  with  Pythagoras,  the  founder 
of  the  moat  pr^postenaus  system  of  philosophy 
U«at  aver  esOated." 

"  My  dear  ftiend,**  said  tha  litde  man, 
with  oniisual   giiavity,    "you  do  not  aay 

"  I  do  «*y  ao.  Pythi^iaa  waa  a  fool,  a 
roadman,  an  iaapoator." 

"  You  don*t  speak  thus  of  the  divine  Fyr 
tbagotaa  ?**  returned  be,  putting  hia  boat  Uftou 
tbetaUa. 


"  No,  not  of  th£  divine  Bythfigoraa,  in 
such  a  person  never  existed.  I  speak  of 
P^^thagoras  the  Samjan — ^hun  of  the  golden 
thigh,  the  founder  of  what  is  called  the  Py- 
thagorean philosophy.** 

"  And  the  most  rational  system  of  philo- 
sophy that  ever  existed.  Begging  your  par- 
don, I  think  it  goes  far  beyond  that  of  Plato 
or  the  Stagyxita.**     . 

"  If  you  mean  that  it  goes  beyond  them  in 
being  as  full  of  absurdity  as  they  are  of 
wisdom,  I  readily  agree  with  ^au/*  said  I9 
my  anger  rising  at  hearing  the  divine  doctrinea 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  dixiple  of  Socrates,  so 
irreverently  spoken  of. 

''  Pray,  what  were  iu  absurdities?*'  asl^ed 
he,  widi  the  most  imperturbable  good- 
nature. 

.  "  Did  not  Pythagoras  enjoin  ^leni;e  to  hit 
disciples  for  a  peri<xl  of  five  years— Tat>8olu|^ 
ailence,  muteness,  dumbness  T' 

**  And  a  very  good  injunction  it  was.  No 
man  can  be  a  philosopher  unleiw  h^  Mpow9 
how  to  keep  his  tongue  under  restraint." 

*^  I  am  afraid  then,  you  will  never  be  one,** 
I  remarked,  forcing  a  smile,  al^ough  X  waa 
at  bottom  considerably  nettled.  He'did  not 
seem  to  take  my  observation  HI,  but  passeo 
it  off  with  one  of  his  characteristic  giggles  of 
laughter. 

*^  You  were  talking  of  hia  absurdities,  my 
dearfidend.'* 

**•  Ah,  well,  did  he  not  forbid  the  usf  of 
animal  food  to  his  followers?  and,  to  crown 
all,  did  he  not  teach  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls — sending  the  spirits 
of  men,  after  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of 
doga,  and  cats,  and  frogs,  and  geese,  and  even 
inaects  ?'* 

'^And  call  yon  this  a  monstrous  ^- 
*ine  ?*' 

^*  Monstrous  !**  I  exclaimed  with  surpriap 
— ^^  It  is  tl^e  n«  plus  vUra^  the  clin^^  of 
fatuity,  the  raving  of  a  diao'dered  imagina- 
tion/* 

^'  So  you  do  not  believe  in'  3Xetempsychor 
3is  ?**  a^ed  he,  with  a  smile. 

"I  would  .as  soon  believe  in  demonology, 
or  magic  There  is  nothing  J.  would  not 
rather  credit,  Bjenelm  Pigby*9  syropaihctii: 
powder,  th^  |diilosoph^'f  stone^  t|).e  eVxir 
vitsD,  animal  magnetism,  metallji:  tmctnn* 
judicial  astrokgy  ^  ^vat  tl)h)g^  ifi  fap^  would 
more  readily  find  §,  place  in  my  belief  than 
tlua  nona&npical  jargom,  v)m^  jicioiHfd  by 
ofihody  but  the  super^titioua  Br^^mins  ^ 
India.  But  perhaps  you  fvte  j^  hellevpr  ^** 
He  shrugged  up  his  4)ouldecs  M  t)i|a  J^at 
remark,  stroked  his  chin,  and  giving  m^  ^ 
sarcastic  look^  said,  with  «  Cwuliar  nod  and 
smile — "  Yes,  I  am  a  belieyjes." 

"What,**  said  I,  "you— yon  witji.'ynur 
immense  learniog,  can  ifof*  put  fait^  in  JBudi 
doctrines  ?** 

"  If  I  put  faith  in  thutam,'*  s^d  he;,  *'  it  ia 
noy  learnii^  which  baa  taught  n^  to  do  m). 
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If  I  liretfi  IM  lesmed,  I  miKht  pkhiipi  BpoHi 
ftt  tbAb  M  trroneous.  Doubt  is  as  often  tiM 
oAjiriiig  of  Ignorance  m  of  credulity*  Your 
great  doubtera  are  generally  as  ill-informed  aa 
youf  great  believeiB,  and  much  more  eelf- 
•onceited." 

^*  And  do  you  really  go  all  the  leogthe  of 
Pythagoras  ?*'  I  demanded. 

**  I  not  only  go  all  his  lengths,  but  I  go 
ttiueh  farther.  For  instance,  he  beliered  that 
the  soul  nerer  left  the  body  until  the  latter 
was  dead.  Now,  my  belief  is,  that  two  Imng 
bodies  may  exchange  souls  with  each  other, 
for  instance,  your  soul  may  take  possession 
of  my  body,  and  my  soul  of  youis,  and  both 
6va  bodiee  may  be  idiTe.^' 

'*  In^  that  case,**  said  I,  laughing  hearttty, 
'*you  would  be  me,  and  I  would  be  you." 

•'Precisely  so,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
die  little  gentleman,  laughing  in  his  turn, 
and  concluding  with  a  sneeze. 

"  Faith,  my  good  Sir,"  my  reTerence  for 
Bis  abilities  somewhat  lessened  by  this  deda- 
Mtion,  **•  I  am  afraid  you  havtf  lost  you^ 
^ensee." 

*«  I  «m  aftaid  you  have  lost  something  of 

ore  importance,"  returned  he,  with  a  smile, 


in  which  I  thought  I  recognised  a  tinge  of 
derision.  I  did  hot  like  it,  so,  eyeing  him 
with  eome  sternness,  I  said  hastily,  ''and 
piray,  what  have  I  lost?" 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  not  loet  your 
body  ?"  said  he. 

"  My  body  !'*  answered  I,  with  some  sur- 
prise ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Now,  my  dear  friend,  tell  me  plahily, 
are  you  sure  that  this  is  your  own  body  ?" 

'*  My  own  body— who  the  deyil*i  can  it 
be?" 

*'  Are  you  sure  you  are  yourself?" 

"  Myself— who,  in  Heaven's  name,  eould 
Ibfc  but  myself?" 

"Ay,  that  is  the  mb,"  continued  he; 
*are  you  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  are 
yoursdf,  and  nobody  but  yourself?"  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  apparent  stupidity  of 
dila  question  ;  but  befbre  I  was  able  to  com. 
pose  myself,  he  had  resumed  his  query. — 
•*  Are  you  sute  you  afe— that  you  a*e--" 

"  that  r  am  who  ?•*  said  I,  hurriedly. 

"  That  you  are  Frederick  Stadt  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  not  Albert  Wolstang  ?"  eonduded 
lie. 

A  pang  shot  through  my  whole  body  M 
this  last  part  of  his  queition.  I  recalled  in 
an  instant  all  my  prerioua  vetttlon.  I  re^ 
tliehibered  the  Insults  I  had  met  wiA,  not 
only  ftom  the  studehts  of  Ctottingen,  and 
Doctor  D^diknui  Dunderhead,  but  from  the 
domestics  of  Wolstang ;  and  lastly,  I  recol- 
lected the  business  which  had  brought  me  to 
the  house  of  the  latter.  Every  thing  came 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  through  my  btaln, 
and  I  was  tnote  petpleted  than  ever.  My  first 
impRitlMi  fNk,  &M  the  llltte  mtt^  In  gpUt 


of  faU  v«M  lenniai,  wm  iattA«,  «^  iteiiiapa^ 
aa  Festus  said  of  Paul,  his  madness  was  Ibe 
consequence  of  too  much  leaitiing ;  but  then, 
if  he  waa  Intane,  the  Oottiogen  studems  must 
be  insane,  Doctor  Dedimns  Dunderhead  must 
be  inaane,  and  Wplstang's  domestics  must  be 
insane.  "I  am  perhaps  insane  myself," 
thought  I,  for  an  instant;  but  this  idea,  I  wat 
soon  satisfied,  was  inoorrecL  I  sat  for  seveial 
minutes  pondering  deeply  upon  the  matter, 
And  endeavouring  to  extricate  myself  from 
<faii  vexatious  dikmma,  while  my  companion 
Opposite  kept  eyeing  me  through  his  immense 

glasses,  stroking  his  chin,  and  smiling  with 
le  most  lugubrious  self-complacency.  At 
length,  arousing  myself  ftom  my  stupor^ 
I  put  the  following  question  to  him. 

"  Did  you  aak  me  if  I  waa  sure  that  I  am 
not  Wolatang  ?** 

"  I  did,  Sir,"  anaweccd  he  with  a  bow.      . 

"  Then,  Sir^  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
lliat  person,  but  Frederick  Stadt,  student  of 
philoeophy  in  the  University  of  Ctottingta." 
—He  looked  increduioua. 

"  What,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  do  vou  not  beUevt 
me  ?"— He  shrugged  up  hia  shoulders. 

"  It  is  impossibfe.  Sir,"  said  I,  "  that  yon 
ean  mistake  me  for  Wobtang— 'Wolstang  la 
a  man  at  least  six  inches  taller,  four  stonet 
heavier,  and  ten  years  older  than  I." 

'*  What  an  immense  fellow  he  must  be^ 
my  dear  friend  1  At  that  rate,  he  ought  to 
stand  six  feet  eight  inelies,  and  weigh  twenty 
stones." 

I  eeoldhafdly  retain  my  gravity  at  thia 
calculation. — "  Pray,  Irhat  do  you  take  my 
stature  and  Weight  to  be  ?" 

"  I  should  take  you,"  repUed  he,  "  to  be 
about  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  to  weigh 
some  sixteen  stones." 

This  admeasurement  raised  my  merriment 
to  its  actne^  and  I  laughed  aloud.^-"  Know 
then,  my  good  little  man,  that  all  your 
geometry  has  availed  you  nothing,  for  I  only 
stand  five  feet  eight,  and  never  weighed  more 
than  twelve  stones."— He  shrugged  up  hia 
shoulders  once  more,  And  put  on  another  of 
his  incredulous  looks. 

"Eh-«^ — I  may  be  mistaken— bat — 
i-I--" 

"Mistaken!"  exclaimed  I;  "sounds, 
you  were  never  more  egregiously  mistaken, 
^en  when  you  advocated  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  MetempsychosU  1" 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  could  lay  five 
gilders  that  I  am  right.  I  never  bet  h^h-^ 
jtjist  a  ttffle,  just  a  trifle  occasionally." 

"  You  had  better  keep  yOnr  gOders  in 
your  pocket,'*  said  I,  "  and  not  risk  them* 
so  foolishly.'* 

"  With  your  permission,  however,  1  shall 
back  my  pieces  against  yours,**  and  he  drew 
five  from  a  little  green  silk  pufse,  and  put 
them  on  the  uMe.     I  deposited  aa  equal 

"Now,*'tal4  I,  "bowii  thia  diipvtt  t». 
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be  settled?  where'^ean  I  get  myidf  weigh- 
ed?" 

«« I  beUere,"  answered  he,  "  there  is  m 
pair  of  scales  in  the  room  hard  by,  and 
weighu  too,  if  I  mistake  not."  He  accord- 
ingly got  up  and  opened  the  door  of  the  ad- 
joining chjunber,  where,*  to  my  surprise,  I 
beheld  a  pair  of  immense  scales  hanging  from 
the  roo£^  and  hundred  and  half  hundred 
weights,  &C.  lying  around.  I  seated-  myself 
in  one  of  the  scales,  chuckling  Tery  heurtUy 
at  the  scrmpe  into  which  the  little  fellow  had 
brought  himself.  He  lifted  up  weight  after 
weight,  placing  them  upon  the  opposite 
scale.  Eleven  stones  had  been  put  In,  and 
he  was  lifting  the  twelfth ;— ^'  Now,**  says  I, 
eyeing  him  waggishly,  *'  fat  your  five  gil- 
ders.*' He  dropped  the  weight,  but  the 
beam  never  moved,  and  I  'BtUl  sat  on  the 
lowest  scale.  Thirteen  were  put  on,  but  my 
weight  yet  triumphed.  With  amasement  I 
saw  fourteen  and  .fifteen  suoeesslvely  added 
to  the  number,  without  efiect.  At  last,  on 
putting  down  the  sixteenth,  the  scale  on 
which  I  sat  was  gently  raised  from  the 
ground.  I  turned  my  eyes  upwards  to- 
wards the  needle,  which  I  saw  quivering  as 
if  uncertain  where  to  stop — at  last  it  paused 
exactly  in  the  centre,  and  stood  erect;  the 
beam  lay  perfectly  horizontal,  and  I  sat  mo- 
tionless, poised  in  middle  air. 

'^  You  will  observe.  Sir,  that  my  calcala- 
tion  was  correct,''  observed,  my  companion, 
taking  a  fresh  pinch  of  snuff.  You  sre  just 
sixteen  stones.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
measure  your  height." 

'«  There  is  no  occasion  for  that,"  I  re- 
plied, rising  slowly  from  the  scale.  ^'  If  yon 
can  contrive  to  make  me  weigh  sixteen  stones, 
you  can  readily  make  me  measure  six  feet 
two  inches.*'— I  now  threw  myself  down  on 
a  seat  in  the  study,  which  both  of  us  had 
re-entered,  placed  my  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  buried  my  face  in  ifoy  hands,  absorbed 
in  deep  reflection.  In  a  few  minut^  I  looked 
up,  exhausted  with  vain  thought.  All  the 
heads  were  gone  except  that  of  Pythagoras, 
which  he  left  lying  In  its  place.  He  now 
took  up  his  snuff-box,  and  deposited  it  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket —drew  an  old-fashioned 
watch  out  of  his  fob,  and  looked  at  the 
hour,  and,  lastly,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
ten  gilders,  he  dropped  them  one  by  one  into 
his  green  purse.  ^^  I  believe,"  said  he,  with 
a  smile,  *^  the  money  is  mine."  So  iaying, 
he  snatched  up  his  little  cocked  hat,  made 
me  half  a  dosen  of  bows,  and  bade  me  adieu 
— after  promising  to  see  me  at  the  same  time 
and  place  two  days  after. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Again  did  I  bury  mj  face  in.  my  handa  < 
again  did  my  fit  of  mediution  come  on  ;  I 
f(2t  my  boiom  glowing  with  pttplexity.    It 


was  now  the  scales  which .-  oeeapiad.  Mf 
thougbta,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else* 
*^  Sixteen  stones !  impossible,  I  eannot  ha- 
lieve  it.  This  old  rascal  has  cheated  me^ 
The  weights  he  has  put  on  must  be  defisotiTe 
— they  muHt  be  hollow.  I  will  see  to  it  ia  a 
moment,  and  if  there  has  been  any  deoeptioD, 
I  shall  break  his  bones  the  first  time  I  set 
my  eyes  upon  him,  maugre  his  wooden  leg  ; 
I  will  at  least  smash  his  spectacles,  trip  up 
his  heels,  and  pull  his  hook  noee.**  Full  of 
these  resolutions,  I  proceeded  to  the  adjoin* 
ing  room.  Ouess  of  my  amasement^  when* 
instead  of  the  great  machines  in  which  I  bad 
been  weighed  but  ten  minutes  before,  I  be- 
held nothing  but  a  small  pair  of  apothecary's 
scales,  and  a  few  drachm,  scruple,  and  grain 
weighu  scattoed  upon  the  floor. 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  I  re- 
tumed  to  the  study,  when,  happening  to  look 
into  a  mirror  placed  behind  the  chair  on 
which  I  had  been  aitting,  I  beheld  (joyoua 
sight)  the  reflection  of  Wolstang.  '^  Ah  I 
you  have  come,"  said  I,  turning  round  to 
receive  him,  but  nobody  was  to  be  seen.  I 
looked  again  through  every  part  of  the  room, 
no  Wolstang  was  there.  This  was  passing 
strange ;  where  could  the  man  have  gone  in 
such  a  hurry  ?  I  was  now  in  a  greater  fiink 
than  ever,  when,  casting  my  eyes  a  second 
time  upon  the  mirror,  he  again  made  bis  ap- 
pearance. I  instantly  looked  round— no  one 
was  present ;  in  anoUier  instant  I  turned  lo 
the  glass,  and  there  stood  the  reflection  as 
before.  Not  knowing  what  this  phenomenon 
could  be,  and  thinking  perhaps  that  my  eyea 
were  dauled  by  some  i^antom,  I  ndsed  my 
hands,  and  rubbed  them ;  Wolstang  did  the 
same.  I  struck  my  fordiead,  bit  my  lip-witU 
vexation,  and  started  back,  when,  marvelloua 
to  relate,  the  figure  in  the  glass  repeated  all 
my  gestures.  I  now  'got  alanned,  and 
shrinking  away  from  the  iqiparition,  threw 
mjrself  upon  ^e  chair.  In  a  few  minutes, 
my  courage  being  somewhat  revived,  I  yeo- 
tured  to  face  the  mirror,  but  without  any 
better  success— the  same  object  presented  iu 
self.  I  desisted,  and  renewed  the  uial  three 
several  times  with  the  like  result.  In  vain 
was  my  philosophy  exerted  to  unfold  this 
mystery.'  The  doctrinca  of  AriBtotle->the 
dreams  of  alchemy— and  the  wondcra  of  tha 
Cabala — ^presented  themsdives  in  succession 
to  my  disordered  fancy.  I  bethought  me  of 
magic,  necromancy,  the  witch  of  Endor, 
Simon  Magus,  the  brazen  head  of  Friar 
Bacon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  phantasies. 
All  was  in  vain  ;  nothing  could  account  for 
the  present  oocarreooe ;  nodiing  in  mystical 
or  scientific  lore  bore  any  analogy  to  it. 

In  this  perturbed  state  of  mind  my  eye 
caught  the  bust  of  Pythagoraa.  This  was 
a  flood  of  light  to  my  understanding.  I  in- 
stantlv  remembered  what  the  old  teShw  had 
hinted  abont  transmigration  of.  soola :  I  re- 
membered<what  he  said  about  me  being  my* 
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«iif«  tit  maMf  ycnoft.  Then  eomiecifaig 
fhis  with  the  previous  eYCDto  of  the  dfty,  widS 
tfici  QsttiBgen  itodenit,  witfi  Dr.  Dedimus 
Donderbead,  with  Wolttangf  s  domestics,  and 
lastly,  with  the  refltetioD  in  the  looking-ghiss 
«*I  say^  ioaplfiig  all  these  thbigs  together;  I 
«nae  to  the  horrihle  coadnatoii  that  I  waa 
not  nsyseUL  '^  There  nrast  be  some  truth 
in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  and  I  am  la* 
baoiing  nnder  a  Metempsychosis.  '* 
*  To  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  I  went 
€«ee  mote  ttf  the  mirror,  where  I  behdd  the 
wme  flgnre  wfaidi  had  flitt  startled  me.  I 
fbm  loMEed  at  my  hands  ^  they  were  larger 
nod  stronger  than  formerly.  The  dress  I 
iMd  cm  was  also  not  my  own,  bat  eridently 
AatofWolstang.  Eifery  dreamstanoe  oon- 
tributed  to  eonifam  me  that  I  wtu  no  longer 
myself. 

I  tt  would  be  *  tain  attempt  ibr  me  to  de- 
scvibe  liie  horror  I  eDdnred  at  this  dreadAiI 
cransmogrffieation.  After  the  first  burst  of 
dismay  was  over,'  I  wept  bftterlr,  bewailing 
lite  kiss  of  my  dear  body,  which  I  now  felt 
oonrinced  was  gone  from  me  for  ever.  '*  And 
poor  Wobtang,^*  cned  I  lamentably,  **  yon 
are  no  longer  yourself.  You  are  me  and  I 
lin  yon,  and  doubtless  you  are  deploring 
your  misfortune  as  bitterly  as  your  unhappy 
iHend  Stadt" 

Night  was  now  coming  on,  and  it  became 
Necessary  tiiat  I  should  rcsolre  upon  what 
onght  (o  be  done  in  my  present  state.  I  soon 
psrceiTed  tliat  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to 
say  that  I  was  myself;  no  one  would  liave  be- 
lieved me,  and  I  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
pnt  in  a  straightHaelcet  as  a  lunatic.  To 
srroid  these  erits,  there  was  no  resource  but 
to  oass  myself  off  upon  the  community  as 
WiMstang .  I  folt  my  situation  most  unplea- 
sant; for,  besides  the  consciousness  of  no 
longer  beittg  myself,  I  was  constantly  run- 
ning into  the.  most  perplexing  blunders. 
For  instance,  after  s(roHing  about  for  a  con- 
riderable  period,  I  came,  as  it  were,  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  to  my  own  lodgings.  For  a 
time  I  foigot  my  situation,  and  knocked  at 
thed6or.  It  waa  opened  by  my  domestic,- 
from  whom  I  took  the  cahdle  which  he  held* 
in  his  hand,  and,  according  to  wont,  walked ' 
into  the  stody.  **  Mr.  Stadt  is  not  in.  Sir,"' 
said  the  man,  following  me,  '*  perhaps  you 
wiH  sit  till  he  comes ;  I  expect  him  soon.** 
This  aroused  me  from  my  reverie,  confirm- 
ing too  truly  tiie  fact  that  I  was  changed.  I 
fltwted  up  from  the  seat  into  which  I  had 
dropped,  rushed  past  him  with  dismay* 
and  gained  the  street.  Here  I  made  up  mv 
mind  to  return  ix>  Wobtang'a  lodsfinffs,  which 
I  accordingly  did,  in  a  mood  nmicn  a  con- 
dMBned  criminal  would  haidly  envy. 
'  I'  kept  the  house  for  the  whole  of  next 
day,  employing  myself  in  writlngi  in  order 
that  the  servsnos  might  at  least  see  some 
cause  for  my  confinement  Notwithaland- 
ing.this>.  it  wm  easy  to  observe  that  they* 
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ptecdived  ■onetiiing  mmtial'  abbot  me  ; 
and  several  remarks  wliich  escaped  them, 
convinced  me  that  they  considered  my  head 
tonciied  in  no  riiglit  degree. 
•  The  second  day  arrived,  and  found  me  in 
the  same  state  of  mind.  The  amazement 
winch  snceeeded  the  discovery  of  toy  meta*> 
morph6sis  had  indeed  given  way;  and  I 
eonld  fook  at  my  reflection  in  the  mirror 
with  less  pain  than  at  first ;  but  my  foeKngn 
were  still  as  embittered  as  ever,  and  I  ar* 
dantly  longed  for  death  to  pnt  an  end  to  stich 
intolerable  misery.  While  brooding  over 
these  matters,  the  door  of  the  study  opened. 
Thinking  it  was  one  of  the  domestics,  I  pai6 
no  attention  to  it ;  but  in  a  moment  I  heard 
a  sneeze,  which  made  my  fleah  to  creep,  and 
in  another,  the  little  man  with  the  anufF-co« 
bared  suftoot,  the  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  th« 
wooden  leg  made  his  appearance.  Since  I 
kst  saw  this  oU  fellow,  I  had  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  against  him.  I  thought,  ah> 
thongh  the  idea  was  wild  enough,  that  he  had- 
aome  hand  in  my  Metsmpsychosia— and  the« 
adkir  of  the  scales  and  the  marble  hosts,  to- 
gether with  his  Pythagorean  opinione,  hiis> 
vnst  learning,  his  geomancy  and  astrology, 
gave  to  my  idea  a  stronj^  conflrmatk>n.  On' 
the  present  occasion,  his  poUteoess  waa  et*' 
ccsaive;  he  bowed  almost  to  the  ground, 
made  fifty  apologies  for  intruding,  and  in- 
q^iirsd.  witii  the  most  ouir^  affectation  of 
tenderness  into  the  state  of  my  health. '  He 
then  seai^  himself  opposite  to  me,  laid  his 
cocked  hat  upon  the  table,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  commenced  hia  intolerable  system 
of  aneeming.  I  waa  never  less  in  a  hnmonr 
to  relish  any  thing  like  foppery.  So  throw- 
ing myself  back  upon  the  chair,  potting  on 
aa  comm^ding  a  look  aa  I  coold,  and  look-' 
ing  at  him  fiercely,  I  sakl,  **  So,  Sir,  yon  are 
back  again;  I  avppoae  yoa  know  me  ?" 

"  Know  you,  my  dear  friend— ^h — yes,  I 
derived  great  pleasure  In  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  you  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Yon  are  Mr.  Frederick  Stedt^-^that  is  to  say, 
yon  are  Mr.  Albert  Wolstang." — (Aaneeze.)- 

*'  Then  you  know  that  I  am  not  myself  3" 

**My  dear  friend,"  replied  he,  with  a, 
smile,  *^  1  hinted  as  much  the  last  time  I  saw 
you.? 

**  And  pray  how  did  you  ascertain  that  ?*' 
~  ^  You  don*t  ask  me  such  a  question,'*  said 
he,  wfth  an  air  of  surprise  ;  *•  I  knew  it  by 
your  own  signature." 

**  My  own  signature !  I  know  not  what 
yon  mean  by  my  signatune.** 

"Eh— eh— Ihe  signature,  you  know — 
that  is,  the  compact  yon  made  with  Wol- 
stang." 

**  1  know  of  no  compact,"  cried  I,  in  a 
passion ;  '*  nor  did  I  ever  make  one  with  any* 
man  living.  I  defy  either  you  or  Wolstang 
to  produce  any  such  instrument.'* 

^  I  believe  it  is  in  my  pocket  at  this  very, 
moment.    Look  herCi  niy  dear  Sir."   And' 
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be  broighl  out  a  •matt  muamevif^  book, 
aad/turning  up  Ibe  leoives,  pointed  to  viev 
tbe  foUowing  words :— * 

"  I  faervby,  in  oonsidenitioii  of  the  aam  of 
fift^.gilden,  give  to  Albert  Wolstang  tbe  uae 
of  my  body,  at  any  time  he  is  disposed,  pro- 
vided that,  for  tbe  time  being,  be  gives  me 
the  nse  of  bis.  Frbdbiuck  Stadt/' 
.  ^  It  is  a  damnable  forgery*"  said  I,  starting 
np  with  fury ;  '*  deeepHo  vit^,  at  least- 
something  like  yonr  scales." 

**  What  about  the  scales,  my  dear 
friend  ?"  said  he,  with  a  whining  voice. 

'  Go,"  replied  I,  <Mnto  that  room,  and  yoa 

II  see."  He  accordingly  went,  bot  re* 
turned  immediately,  saying  that  he  observed 
nothing  remarkable.  *<  No !"  said  I,  riung 
up ;  <<  then  I  shall  take  tbe  trouble  to  point 
it  out  to  you.*'  My  astonishment  may  be 
better  conceived  than  described,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  small  apothecary's  scsles,  I  be* 
held  the  immense  ones  in  which  I  had  been 
weighed  two  days  before.  I  fdt  confounded 
and  mortified,  and  returned  with  him  to  the 
study,  mutteriog  something  about  decepti§ 
mtttt,  necromancy,  and  demonokigy. 
.  <*  Well,"  continaed  I,  after  recovering  a 
liftUe,  **  what  about  this  compact^when  and 
where  was  it  made  ?" 

.  "  It  was  made  some  three  days  ago,  at 
the  Devil's-boof  Tsvem.  Yon  may  remem- 
ber that  yon  and  Wolstang  were  drinking 
there  at  that  time." 

r  **  Yes,  I  remember  it  well  enough ;  bat  I 
understood  that  1  was  putting  my  name  to  a 
SBceipt  for  fifty  gilders  which  he  paid  me.  I 
never  read  the  writings  I  merely  aubscribed 
it." 

"  That  was  a  pity ;  for  really  yon  have 
bound  yourself  as  firmlv  as  signing  with  a 
person's  own  blood  can  do." 

''  Did  I  sign  it  with  my  own  blood  ?"  said 
I,  alarmed." 

"  Exactly  so.  You  may  recollect  of  cut- 
ting your  finger.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
atanching  the  blood,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
which  was  collected  to  write  this  document" 

**  Then  you  were  present,"  said  I ;  *<  yes, 
I  have  a  recollection  of  your  face,  now  that 
you  mention  the  circumstance.  You  were 
then  dressed  as  a  deigyman,  if  I  mistake  not" 

"  Precisely." 

.  "  And  what,"  continued  I,  **  are  the  con- 
ditions on  which  I  hold  this  strange  exist- 
ence?   Suppose  Wolstang  dies  ?*' 

**  Then  you  keep  bis  body  till  the  natural 
period  of  your  own  death.** 

"Suppose  I  die?" 

"  He  then  keeps  your  body." 

*'  Then  if  he  dies,  ray  body  is  buried  and 
goes  to.  decay,  while  I  am  clogged  up  in  his 
body,  till  relieved  from  it  hy  death  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

This  announcement  struck  me  with  terror. 
*'  And  shall  I  never,"  said  I,  weeping,  *<  see 
my  dear  body  again  ?" 


*    <«Youmayaetityif^f«rWollta^i 
In  your  wsy." 

**  But  shall  I  never 
never  be  mysdf  again  ?" 

**  Not  unless  he  pleases." 

**  The  viUain !"  exdauned  I,  in  an  agonf 
of  grief:  «Iamthennndon»— thetoolof  a 
hearttess  unprincipled  miscreant.  Is  my 
case  hopeless?" 

«  O  no,  my  dear  firiend,*^  said  tbe  little 
man,<<ikitatallhopde8s:  there  ianothiof 
simi^r  than  the  remedy.  Only  pal  your 
name  here,  and  yon  wiu  be  vonrself  m  m 
tthrate.  The  Itilow  will  then  loae  all  pow«^ 
over  yonr  body."  I  seised  with  avidi^  tbe 
pen  which  be  presented  to  me,  dipped  it  in  a 
vial  of  red  ink,  and  was  proceeding  to  do  aa 
be  directed,  when  the  witting  above  caught 
my  eye.  It  ran  thus  :— 
,  **  I  hereby  engage,  after  my  natnnd  de^ 
cease,  to  give  over  my  soul  to  the  owner  of 
this  book.^' 

«'  Zounds !"  said  I, «  what  U  this?" 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all ;  just  a  form— a  mere 
form  of  business,  of  no  intrinsic  meanin|^l 
If  you  would  just  write  your  name :— it  is 
very  easily  done." 

**  Has  any  other  person  signed  such 
deeds  ?"  demanded  I. 

"  Many  a  one.  Here,  for  example,  ia 
Wolstang's  name  attached  to  a  almilar  con- 
tract It  is,  in  foct,  by  virtue  of  this  thatha 
has  the  power  over  your  body.  Tbe  deed 
which  you  have  signed  would  have  availed 
him  nothing  without  thia  one.** 

"  Then,"  said  I, "  if  you  relieve  me  fimn 
my  present  condition,  you  break  faith  with 
Wulstaog,  seeing  that  you  dqpirre  bin  of 
his  stipulated  power."  t 

**  I  deprire  him  of  his  power  over  joa» 
but  I  give  him  in  return  a  similar  power  over 
some  other  person,  which  will  anawer  bla 
purpose  equally  welL  I  think  you  had  better 
sign.*' 

"  No,  yon  oM  villain!"  said  I,  wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  of  fury  at  the  infernal  plan  whica 
I  saw  be  was  meditating^'*  I  will  never  sign 
your  damnable  compact  You  may  play  t&a 
Devil,  if  yon  choose,  but  you  diall  never  get 
me  to  act  the  part  of  Dr.  Fanstua."  I  pro- 
nounced these  words  in  a  voice  of  thunder  t 
but,  so  far  from  being  angry,  be  used  every 
endeavour  to  soothe  me— inade  a  thousand 
apologies  for  having  been  the  unwiOingcansa 
of  «nch  a  commotion— then  snatching  up  his 
hat,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  he  left  the 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  GLOW  of  conscious  virtue  passed  over  mt 
on  his  departure.  I  found  that  I  had  re- 
sisted evil,  and  gloried  in  tbe  thought ;  bot 
this  triumphant  feeling  gave  way  to  one  of 
revenge  against  the  author  of  my  calamity. 
After  reflecting  for  a  short  time,  it  occuned 
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to  n*  dMH  Hw  hesi  wajr  t6  imiilih  Um  would 
be  to  commit  loiiie  outrage  whidi'  might 
itamp  him  with  infiimy,  and  render  him 
miserable  if  ever  be  thought  of  reaunuag  hit 
body.  *' I  shall  at  least  hare  him  expeUed  from 
the  uDiTerrity.  This  ahall  be  the  first  blow 
direcfesd  against  hie  comfort.  He  will  in 
lime  become  weaiy  of  my  body,  and  will 
^nd  very  little  satisfaction  in  hia  own  when 
he  takes  it  into  hia  bead  to  make  an 
vxchange."  Full  of  these  ideas,  I  entered 
^  Coflpge  court,  where  the  firat  object  that 
^let  my  eyes  was  Doctor  Dedimos  Dunder- 
head coming  towards  me  the 'baton  in  hit 
hand,  the  apectaclca  on  his  carbuncle  nose, 
and  his  hcM  thrown  back  as  he  atrutted 
ekMig  d  U  mUUdre,  Without  a  moment's 
iiesitation,  I  advanced  up  to  him,  and 
knocked  off  bis  cocked  hat ;  nor  did  I  stop 
to  see  how  be  looked  at  this  extraordinary 
salutation,  but  walked  deliberately  on.  I 
beard  him  distinctly  call  after  me,  "You 
aball  hear  of  this.  Sir,  by  to-morrow.*' 
*^  When  you  please,  doctor,"  was  my  answer. 
'<  Now,  Master  Wolftang,'*  said  I  to  myself, 
^  I  have  driyen  you  from  Gottingen  College, 
and  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  expulsiou.'* 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  and  the  morrow 
verified  them ;  for  a  meeting  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus  being  summoned  by  the  provost, 
that  learned  body  dedared  Albert  Wolstang 
unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  university,  and 
he  was  accordingly  placarded  upon  the  gate 
and  expelled,  in  tarurevu 

This  circumstance  being  just  what  I 
wanted,  gave  me  no  uneasiness  ;  but  a  few 
dajrs  thereafter  an  event  arose  out  of  it, 
which  subjected  me  to  much  inconvenience. 
Having  unwittingly  strolled  into  Ae  College, 
I  was  rudely  collared  by  one  of  the  officers, 
which  so  enraged  me  that  I  knocked  down 
tiie  fellow  with  a  blow  of  my  fist.  For  this 
I  wss  apprehended  the  same  day  by  three 
gendarmes,  and  carried  before  the  Syndic, 
who  condemned  me  to  suffer  two  weeks' 
close  confinement,  and  to  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water.  This  punishment,  though  per- 
haps not  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  was, 
in  my  estimation,  horribly  severe  \  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  did  I  fed  regret  for  the 
absurdity  of  my  conduct.  I  found  that  in 
endeavouring  to  punish  Wolstang,  I  was  m 
truth  only  punishing  myself,  and  that  it  wss 
a  matter  oif  doubt  whether  he  would  ever 
apbmitto  a  corporeal  change,  seeing  thatmy 
fortune  was  much  more  considerable  than 
his  own,  and  that  he  would  come  at  it  in  the 
course  of  six  months.  This  I  bad  no  doubt 
was  the  chief  consideration  which  could  have 
induced  the  fdlow  to  bring  about  such  a 
metamorpboais. 

On  getting  out  of  prison  I  was  the  most 
B&iserable  wretch  on  earth.  The  fierce  desire 
of  vengeance  had  formeriy  kept  up  my 
spirits ;  but  this  was  now  gone,  and  they 
simk  to  the  kmest  pitch. 

I  frequently  called  at  my  own  house  to  in- 


^pdfft  If  I  mysdf  waa  II  hooM-**fer  to  was  I 
obii^  totpeak  of  the  mitemantwho  hadpos^ 
session  of  my  body,  but  on  every  occasion  I 
was  answered  in  thenegative.  "  I  bad  gone  out 
to  see  a  friend  in  town.'*  "  I  had  gone  to 
the  coon^."  "I  waa  expected  soon.*' 
Never  by  any  poasibility  oouki  1  get  a  sight 
of  myself.  All  this  convinced  me  that  the 
case  was  hopdess,  and  that  I  must  make  the 
best  of  my  deplorable  situation.  Wolstang 
had  evidently  played  my  part  much  better 
than  I  did  hia,  for  he  had  an  interest  in  doing 
to,  and  waa  (thanks  to  my  simplicity)  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  state  of  my 
afihira.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  this  irrita.*> 
tion,  it  was  to  notice  the  improvements,  or 
rather  changes,  which  tlie  felhiw  was  making 
in  my  house.  Every  thing  was  turned  up- 
side-down. Many  of  the  most  valuable 
books  in  my  librar}'  were  brought  to  the 
hammer,  and  replaced  by  more  modem 
worka.  Some  antique  MSS.  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  on  which  I  set  a 
high  value,  were  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner ;  together  with  my  porphyry  snuffr 
box,  my  mother's  diamond  ring,  my  illumi- 
nated missal,  and  Arabic  autograph  of  the 
Koran.  The  money  produced  by  these 
valuable  relics  was  laid  out  in  new  painting 
my  study,  and  in  fitting  it  up  with  Chinese 
Mandarins,  silken  pagodas,  and  other  piecea 
of  eastern  trumpery. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties which  1  enjoyed,  I  soon  discovered  that 
Wolstang,  whom  I  had  long  thought  ratiier 
highly  of,  was  in  reality  a  very  bad  character. 
Some  persons  of  the  worst  description  in 
Gottingen,  appeared  to  have  been  his  asso- 
ciates. Times  without  number  I  was 
accosted  as  an  acquaintance  iiy  gamblers, 
pickpockets,  usurers,  and  prostitutes;  and 
through  thdr  means  I  unravelled  a  train  of 
imposture,  profligacy,  and  dissipation,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  deeply  involved.  I 
discovered  that  he  had  two  mistresses  in 
keeping ;  that  he  had  seduced  the  daughters 
of  severd  of  the  most  respectable  citizens^ 
and  was  the  father  of  no  less  than  seven 
naturd  children,  whom  he  had  by  those 
unfortunate  women.  I  found  out  even  worse 
than  this — at  least  what  I  dreaded  much 
more.  This  was  a  forgery  to  an  immense 
amount,  which  ho,  in  concert  vrith  another 
person  had  committed  on  an  extensive  mer- 
cantile house.  The  accomplice,  in  a  high 
state  of  trepidation,  came  to  tell  me  that  tbe 
whole  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  blown,  and 
that  if  we  wished  to  save  our  necks,  an  in* 
atantaneous  departure  from  the  t\if  was 
indispensable.  Such  a  piece  of  intdligence 
threw  me  into  great  darm.  If  I  renidned, 
my  apprehension  would  be  inevitable ;  rad- 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  persuades 
any  one  that  I  waa  not  Wolstang  ?  My  don^ 
yiction  and  execution  must  follow)  and 
though  I  was  now  so  regardless  of  life  that  1 
would  ghidly  have  been  in  my  gravt,  yet 
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there  was  loaieftiiig  revotefiig'  in  the  Idea  of 
^ying  for  a  villaiti,  merely  became  I  could 
not  &0W  that  I  was  not  myielf.  tliese  re* 
flexions  had  their  dne  weight,  and  I  resoked 
to  leare  Gottiogen  next  day,  and  escape  from 
the  country  altogether. 
.  While  meditoting  upon  this  scheme  I 
walked  about  three  miles  out  of  town  for  the 
inopose  of  maturing  my  plans,  undistuilwd 
by  the  noise  and  busde  of  the  streets.  As  I 
was  gohig  slowly  along,  I  perodted  a  man 
walking  about  a  furlong  befoie  me.  His 
gait  and  dress  anested  my  attendon  pard- 
cttlarly,  and  after  a  few  glances  I  was  con- 
evinced  that  he  must  be  myself.  The  joy  that 
perraded  my  mind  at  this  sight  no  language 
can  describe:  it  was  as  a  glimpse  of  heaven, 
and  filled  me  with  perfect  ecstasy.  Prudence, 
however,  did  not  ioraake  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  steal  slowly  upon  him,  collar  him,  and 
demand  en  explanation.  With  this  view  I 
approAdied  him,  concealing  myself  as  wdi  as 
I  could,  and  was  so  sucMssful  that  I  had 
actually  got  within  ten  yards  of  my  prey 
without  being  discovered.  At  this  Distant, 
hearing  fbotsteps,  he  turned  round,  looked 
ahrmM,  and  took  to  his  heels.  I  was  after 
him  in  a  moment,  and  the  flight  on  one  side, 
and  puTsnit  on  the  other,  were  keenly  con- 
tested. Thanks  to  Wolstang's  long  legs, 
Aey  were  better  than  the  short  ones  with 
whicli  my  antagonist  was  ftimished,  and  I 
caught  him  by  £e  collar  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  a  wood.  I  grasped  my  body  with  Her. 
culean  gripe,  so  terrified  was  I  to  lose  it. 
^  And  now,  you  villain,*'  said  I,  as  soon  as 
1  could  recover  breath,  '*  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  this.  '  Restore  me  my  body,  or  by  heaven 

I  will " 

"  You  will  do  what  ?'•  asked  he,  with  the 
most  insolent  coolness.  This  question  was 
a  dagger  to  my  soul,  for  I  knew  that  any 

Sunishment  I  inflicted  upon  him  must  be  in- 
icted  upon  myself.  I  stood  mute  for  a  few 
seconds,  sdll  holding  him  strongly  in  my 
grasp.  At  last  throwing  pity  aside,  by  one 
vast  effort,  I  cried  out — *'  I  declare  solemnly, 
Wolstang,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  back 
my  body  I  shall  kill  you  on  the  spot*' 
.  "  Kin  me  on  the  spot !"  replied  he.—"  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  wiU  lull  your  own 
body?'* 

.  '*  I  do  say  so,**  was  my  answer,  *'  I  will 
rather  destroy  my  dear  body,  than  it  should 
be  disgraced  by  a  scoundrel  like  you.*' 

"  You  are  jesting,**  said  Wolstang,  en* 
deavouring  to  extricate  himself. 

"  I  shsiU  show  you  the  contrary,"  rejohied 
I9  giving  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  nose,  and 
iinother  on  the  ribs.  These  strokes  almost 
drew  tears  from  my  eyes :  and  when  I  saw  my 
predoos  blood  flowing,  I  certainly  would  have 
wept  aloud,  but  to  tibe  terrible  energy  which, 
rage  had  given  me.  The  punishment  had  its 
erideDt  eJlbct,  however,  upon  Wolstang,  for 
ho  becamo  agitated  and  alanned,  grew  pais, 


and  entteated  me  40  let  Mid  'go:  < 
you  iriUaIn,  till  yon  totun  mehackmy  bodyi) 
Let  me  be  myiclf  again,  and  thea  yott  «■• 
free  *' 

««  That  is  impoMible,"  aafai  he, «« and  can^ 
not  be  done  without  the  acency  of  aaothtf 
person,  who  is  absent ;  but  1  hereby  sstaniiljr 
swear,  that  live  dayir  aftvr  my  death  yoa# 
body  shall  be  your  own.*' 

*'  If  better  tenna  caimot  be  had,  I  traal 
take  even  Uiese,  bnt  betleir  I  ahall  h«vo;  m 
prepare  to  part  with  what  is  not  your  owm 
Take  yoursdf  badi  igafai,  or  I  WiU  beat  yott 
to  mummy."  80  saying,  I  laid  on  hfaft  noal 
onmereifoJly'-^flattened  his  nose  (ot  rathe^ 
my  own),  and  laid  him  sprawling  on  thO 
eardi  without  ceremony;  while  engaged  hi 
this  business,  I  heard  a  sneexcf,  and  looking  to 
the  q[uarter  ftem  which  ft  proceeded,  who  di4 
I  sec  emerging  ftom  the  wood  hut  my  did  ac^ 
quaintanee,  with  the  flnanfr..oolottred  surtont^ 
tte  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  wooded  leg.  ifo 
saluted  me  as  usual  with  a  smile,  and  waa 
beginning  to  regret  the  length  of  thne  whidi 
had  elapsed  since  he  last  had  the  plessure  o^ 
seeing  me,  when  I  interrupted  him.  **  Come,*^ 
said  I,  *'  this  is  not  a  time  for  ridicfiilons 
grimace ;  yon  know  all  about  it,  so  help  me 
to  get  my  body  back  froth  this  scoundrel 
here.** 

«•  Certainly,  my  dear  friend.    Heaven  for- 
bid diat  you  should  be  robbed  of  so  un« 
alienable  a  property.    Wolstang,  yon  must 
lYc  it  up.     *Tis  die  height  of  injusdee  to 

;prive  him  of  it.** 

"  Shan  I  surrender  it,  dien  ?"  said  Wol- 
stang with  a  pitiable  voice. 

'«  By  sll  means :  kt  Mr.  Stadt  have  hii 
body.*^ 

In  an  instant  I  felt  great  pains  shoot  through 
me,  and  I  lay  on  the  ground,  breathless  and 
exhausted  as  if  ftom  some  dreadful  punish- 
ment. I  also  saw  the  litde  gentleman,  and 
the  tall,  stout  figure  of  Wolstang,  walkaway 
arm  in  arm,  and  enter  the  wood.  I  was  now. 
myself  again,  but  had  at  first  little  cause  of 
congratuladon  on  the  change,  for  I  was  ono 
heap  of  bruises,  while  the  unprindpled  author 
of  my  calamities  was  moving  off  in  his  own 
body  without  a  single  scratch.  If  my  frame 
was  in  bad  case,  however,  my  mind  felt  re* 
lieved  beyond  conception.  A  load  was  taken 
from  it,  and  it  folt  the  consciousness  of  being 
inpaaed  in  thajt  earthly  tenement  desdned  by 
heaven  for  its  habiution. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Alas!  how  transient  is  human  h^pinesa. 
Scareely  had  an  hoar  elapsed  when  m  shudder 
came  over  me,  precisdy  similar  to  tliat  whidit 
occurred  some  we^  before  on -entering  ttaa* 
College  of  pottingen.  I  ^so  peredted  wait  I 
was  stronger,  taller,  and  move  vigoetna^  aniy. 
as  if  by  matfic,  totally  ftecof  psln.    Atthia 
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and,  OB  l0oiEiiig  «t  ny  ibadew  in  a  well,  I 
ahmirad  dial  I  waa  no  longer  mywdU  but 
Woktang :  the  diabolical  mucreant  had  again 
cfltoeda  BMtompiirdiosia.  Full  of  distracb- 
Ing  jdeoa,  I  wandcaed  about  the  ficlda  till 
night^fidl,  when  I  ntuxntd  into  tbe  dty,  and 
lbi«w  mjself  into  bed,  overpowered  with 
fttigiie  and  grief. 

J^OKl  dMfJ  madem  point  of  calling  at  my 
•wn  hooae,  and  Inquiring  for  myaeR.  The 
aancant  oaid  that  .1  could  not  be  aeen,  bdng 
OMilined  t»  bod  in  eoDtequenco  of  aerenu 
bvaiaea  TCGeif!ed  in  an  anoountcr  with  two 
Ug^iwaynuD.  I  called  next  df  y » and  was  still 
«MifiDod.  On  the  third  I  did  the  same,  but 
I  had  gone  out  with  a  friend.  On  the  fourth 
i  leant  tfaaS  I  waa  dead. 
.  ItwiUieadUybebeUevedthatthUlaatin*. 
Idligcaoe  waa  fiir  from  being  un  weleome.  On 
hearing  of  my  own  death  I  wit  the  most  lively 
|dsosuiey»ntidpatinK  the  period  when  I  would 
bo  myself  again*  That  period,  acoording  to 
MTolitang's  solemn  vow,  would  arrive  in  five 
days.  Three  of  these  I  had  spent  In  the 
house,  eacefoUy  secluding  myself  (nun  ob* 
•etvation,  when  I  heard  a  sneese  at  the  oat* 
aide  of  the  door.  It  opened,  and  in  stepped 
the  little  man  with  riie  snnff-coloured  surtout, 
the  scariet  waistcoat,  and  the  wooden  le^  I 
had  ooBoeived  a  dislike  appioacfaing  to  toxor 
at  this  old  nsosl,  whom  I  naturally  conduded 
to  be  St  the  bottom  of  these  diabolical  trans* 
lonnationa ;  I,  however,  contained  my  wrath 
till  I  should  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

'*  I  wish  you  much  joy,  my  dear  £ciend, 
that  you  axe  going  to  xceume  your  own  body. 
These  is,  however,  one  ciicumstanoe,  whidi 
perhaps  you  have  overlooked.  Are  yon  awsie 
that  1^  are  to  be  Vuried  to-day  ?" 

*^  I  never  thoughtof  it,'*  answered  I  calmly, 
V  nor  is  It  of  any  consequence,  I  presume. 
In  two  days  I  shdl  be  myaelf  again.  I  shall 
then  leave  this  body  behind  me,  and  take 
possession  of  my  own." 

*^  And  where  will  your  own  body  be 
then?** 

**'  In  the  grave,**  said  I  with  a  shudder,  as 
the  thought  came  across  me. 

*'*'  Preosdy  so,  and  you  will  enjo^  the 
pleasure  of  being  buried  alive :  that,  I  sup* 
poae,  yoiikhave  not  calculated  upon.'* 

Thia  remark  struck  me  with  blaok  dismay, 
and  I  £bU  back  on  my  chair,  uttering  a  deep 
groan.  '^  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?  cannot  this 
dreadAil  doom  be  averted  ?  must  I  be  buried 
aUve?'* 

*«  The  csaeis  athcr  ahazd  one,  Mr.  Stadt, 
but,  perhaps,  not  without  a  remedy.** 

^*  Yes,  there  is  a  remedy,*'  cried  I,  stsrt* 
log  up  and  striking  my  fonihead.  ?'  I  shall 
hie  me  to  my  owoJaouse,  jsnd  entreat  them  to 
suspend  the  funefal  for  two  days.'' 
.  ^*- 1  saw  the  undertaker's  men  ente^  the 
\  I  passed  by^  for  the  puipose,  I 


ibouUl  tUnk,  of  MievlDgdawu  Aooofti-IMU 
The  company,  also,  1  find,  are  beginning  to 
collect,  so  that  there  is  little  hope  of  vouf 
•Ueoeedins.  However,"  continued  he,  taking 
a  pinch  <»  suuff^  **  you  may  try,  and  if  yoi 
iaU  I  have  a  scheme  in  view  which  will  per^ 
haps  suit  yottr  purpose.    I  shall  owait  pout 

MtUYU.'* 

lo  «  moment  my  hat  wss  on  my  head  i» 
another  I  was  out  of  the  room—and  in  js 
third  at  my  own  house.  What  bie  had  stated 
was  substiutiaUy  true.  Some  of  the  mounif 
en  had  arrived,  and  the  undertaker's  mcA 
were  waiting  bdow,  till  they  should  be  sum- 
moned up  stsirs  to  screw  down  th^  lid. 
Without  an  instant  of  deUy  I  rushed  to  the 
diamber  where  my  dear  body  was  lying  in  in 
shell.  Some  of  my  friends  were  there,  «nd 
I  entreated  them,  in  imploring  accents,  t» 
et«9  £ar.two  days  and  they  would  see  that  the 
oorose  which  lay  before  them  would  Tevivs^ 
'^  I  am  not  dead^"  oried  I,  forgetting  mysd^ 
.'^  I  assure  vou  I  am  not  dead.''  •• 

^«  Poor  fdlowt  he  has  lost  his  senses,*? 
Mid  one.  i 

'*  Ah  i  poor  Wolstang,"  observed  another 
*'  he  ran  deranged  some  weeks  sgo,  and  hm 
been  going  about  asking  for  himsdf  evor 
since." 

^*  I  assure  you  I  am  not  dead,"  said  I« 
throwing  my«^  upon  my  knees  befoie  my 
eousin,  who  was  present. 

'*  I  know  that,  my  good  feUow,'*  was  hip 
answer,  '^  but  poor  Stsdt,  you  see;,  is  gono 
for  evei.'* 

'«ThatisnotStadt— itisi— itisl.  WiU 
you  not  believe  me  1  I  am  Stadt*— this  is  not 
me— I  am  not  myself.  For  heaven's  saki 
suspend  this  lunersL"  Such  were  my  ez« 
damations,  but  they  produced  no  other  eStU 
but  that,  of  pity  among  the  by-standcrs. 

^'  Poor  unfortunate  fellow,  he  is  crazed* 
Get  a  porter,  and  let  him  be  taken  home.'* 

This  order,  which  was  given  by  my  cousia 
himself,  stung  me  to  madness,  and,  changing 
my  piteous  tones  for  those  of  fierce  resist* 
ance,  I  swore  that  ^^  I  would  not  turn  out  fov 
any  man  living.  I  would  not  be  buried  aliv9 
to  please  them."  To  this  nobody  made  anjr 
leply,  but  in  the  course  of  a  minute  four 
stout  porters  made  tlidr  appearance,  and  I 
WAS  forced  from  tbe  house. 

Betuming  to  Wolstang's  lodgings,  the  old 
man  was  there  in  waiting,  as  he  promised* 
^«  What,'*  said  I  with  trepidation, ''  what  is 
the  scheme  you  were  to  propose  ?  Tell  me, 
and  avert  the  horrible  doom  which  will  await 
me,  for  they  have  refused  to  suspend  the 
funeraL" 

«'  My  dear  friend,*'  said  he,  in  the  most 
soothing  manner,  ^^  your  case  is  for  fton 
bdng  so  bsd  as  you  apprehend.  You  hsv^ 
just  to  write  your  name  in  this  book,  aii4 
you  wiQ  be  yourself  again  in  an  instants 
instead  of  coming  ,slive  in  the  gmv^  ym 
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fHU  bo  aU^t  belbc*  thft  eoflto^fd  b  pal  ob^ 
Only  thiok  of  the  diffocnee  of  the  two  litu- 
atloDs.** 

*>  A  eonfoundcd  difierence,  indeed,"  thoaghi 
I,  taking  held  of  the  pen.  But,  at  the  Ytty 
moment  when  I  was  going  to  write,  I  ob« 
■erted  above  the  IbUowing  wpids  t — 

*'^  I  hereby  engage,  after  my  natuial  d»- 
ccaee,  to  give  over  my  soul  to  the  owner  of 
&ia  book.*' 

•«  What  !*'  said  I,  "^thit  U  the  old  com. 
pact;  the  one  you  wished  me  to  sign  be* 
fine?" 

^*  The  same,  my  dear  friend." 

"  iTien  I  'U  be  d— d  if  I  sign  it." 

''  Only  think  of  the  eonsequenees,"  said 
he. 

^  I  will  abide  the  consequences,  rather 
than  sell  my  souL" 

^^  Buried   alive,   my   dear   Sir  '.—only 
think." 
.    ««  J  will  not  sign  the  compact." 

^*-  Only  think  of  being  buried  alive,*'  con- 
tinued hfr~'*  stifled  to  death — pent  up  on 
all  sides  earth  above,  earth  below— no  hope 
«;-oo  room  to  move  in— euffocated,  stnpified, 
horror-struck— utter  de^air.  Is  not  the  ideft 
dreadful  ?  Only  Oiink  what  your  feelings 
will  be,  when  you  come  to  life  in  that  narrow 
dhamd-house,  and  know  your  situation." 

I  gave  a  shudder  at  this  picture,  widch 
was  £awn  with  horrible  truth  (  buttheener* 
gies  of  religioD,  and  the  hopes  of  fiituri^, 
Vttdied  i^pon  my.soul,  and  sustained  it  in  the 
dreadful  triaL  «<  Away,  away,*'  said  I, 
pushing  him  back.  ^'  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  sacrifice,  since  better  may  not 
be.  Whatever  happens  to  my  body,  I  am 
revived  not  to  riuc  my  etenal  soul  for  its 


^^  Then,  fool,"  said  he,  while  a  frown  per- 
lectly  unnatural  to  him  corrugated  his  brow, 
and  his  eyes  shot  forth  vivid  glances  of  fire-* 
**  then,  fool,  I  leave  you  to  your  fate.  You 
4mU  never  see  me  again.'*  Ho  saying,  he 
walked  out  of  the  room,  dispensing  wiUi  his 
usual  bows  and  grimaces,  and  dashing  the 
door  fiercely  after  him,  while  I  threw  myself 
Upon  a  couch  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

My  doom  was  now  sealed  beyond  all  hope  t 
^9  going  to  the  windows  a  few  minutes 
thereafter,  I  beheld  my  own  funeral,  widi 
my  cousin  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
acting  as  chief  mourner.  In  a  sliort  time,  I 
saw  Uie  company  returning  from  the  inter- 
ment.— '*  An  is  over  then,"  said  I,  wringing 
my  hands  at  this  deplorable  sight.  ^*  I  am 
the  victim  of  some  infernal  agen^,  and  must 
prqpare  fiir  the  dreadful  sacrifice.'*  That 
nig|it  I  was  supremely  wretched,  tossing  in- 
cessantly in  Md,  while  sleep  was  denied  to 
my  wearied  eyelids.  Next  morning  my 
haggard  look  was  remarked  by  my  servant, 
who  proposed  sending  for  a  physician  ;  but 
this  I  would  not  alWw,  knowing  that  woe 


Ukf  mine  wa«  beyond  tlw  felM^  of  midklMk 
The  greater  part  of  that  day  was  wpm%  in 
religious  exercises,  finom  which  I  fck  omi* 
siderable  relief.  The  day  alter  was  the  last 
I  was  to  behold  upon  eaith.  It  caose,  and  I 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  subdue  tfao 
tenor  which  it  brought  akmg  with  it.  On 
arising  from  bed,  I  sent  for  my  servant,  an 
elderly  woman,  whom  I  had  got  to  supply 
the  place  of  -  Barnabas  wid  Louise,  and  gaw 
her  one  Imndred  gilders,  being  all  the  money 
I  ooiild  find  in  Wolstang*s  bureau—^  l^ow^ 
Philqipa,*'  said  I,  *'*'  as  soon  as  the«lockof 
the  study  has  struck  three,  come  in,  and  you 
will  find  me  dead.  Retire,  and  do  not  enter 
till  then.'*  She  went  away,  promising  to  do 
aU  that  I  had  ordered  her. 

During  the  interval,  I  sat  opposite  th* 
dock,  marking  the  hours  pass  rnpidfy  by. 
Every  tick  was  as  a  death-lmell  to  my  ear  i 
every  movement  of  the  hands,  as  the  motion 
of  a  scimitar  levelled  to  cut  me  in  pieces.  I 
heard  all,  and  I  saw  all  in  hoirid  ailenoo* 
Two  o*clock  at  length  struck.  «'  Now,"  said 
I,  ^*  tliere  is  but  one  hour  for  me  on  earth— » 
then  the  dreadiUl  struggle  begins^-tben  I 
must  live  again  in  the  tomb  only  to  perish 
miserably."  Half  an  hour  passed,  then  fbcQr 
minutes,  then  fifty,  then  fifty  .five.  I.  saw 
with  utter  despair  the  minute  hand  go  by  the 
latter,  and  approach  the  meridian  number  of 
the  dial.  As  it  swept  on,  a  stupor  feU  over 
my  spirit,  a  mist  swam  before  my  eyes,  and 
I  almost  lost  the  power  of  consdousncas.  At 
last  I  heard  ^ne  strike  aloud;  my  flesh 
oeeped  with  dread— then  fiee,*  I  gave  an 
universal  shudder-Uhen  iAree,  and  I  gasped 
convulsively,  and  saw  and  heard  nothing 
further. 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  this  moment  I  was  sensible  of  an  in- 
sufferable coldness.  My  heart  fluttered,  tbcQ 
it  beat  stnmg,  and  the  blood  pasaing  as  it 
were  over  my  chilled  irame,  gave  it  waontk 
and  aiaimation.  I  also  b^gan  by  slow  de- . 
grees  to  breathe.  But  tboo(^  my  bodily 
feding*  were  thus  torpid,  my  mental- onea 
were  very  different.  They  were  on  the  nek  i 
for  I  knew  that  I  was  now  buried  alive,  and 
that  the  dreadful  struggle  was  about  to  com* 
mence.  Instead  of  rejoicing  as  I  recovoisd 
the  genial  glow  of  U6, 1  fdt  appalled  with 
blank  despsdr.  I  was  terrified  to  move,  be- 
cause 1  knew  I  would  fed  the  horrid  waUs  of 
nay  narrow  prison-house.  I  w«s  tenified  to 
breathe,  because  the  pent  air  within  it  would 
be  exhausted,  and  the  tuflbcation  of  smggUng 
humanity  would  seiae  upon  mt,  I  was  ersa 
terrified  to  open  my  eyes,  and  gaae  upon  the 
eternal  darkness  by,  which  I  was  Burronn4cd. 
Could  I  resist?  the  idea  was  madness.  Whai 
would  my.  stroogth  nvnil  agiiQAt  ^  doted 
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4iflB,  Md  *«fie  prteire  alMHrftf  bdow,  and  on 
eterf  side  ?  '*No,  I  miut  abide  the  Ititeg. 
cle»  wlrfeh  a  hw  aeodnds  mora  will  bring  on  t 
1  muat  peri«li  deplorably  in  it.** 

Meanwhile,  I  fdt  the  neeeseity  of  breatli. 
hig,  and  I  did  bteathe  ftilly ;  and  the  air 
was  neither  ao  doae  nor  scanty  as  might  hare 
been  supposed.  ^*  This,  however,"  thought 
I,  **  is  but  the  first  of  my  respirations :  « 
few  more,  and  the  rital  air  will  be  exhansted ; 
dicB  will  the  agony  of  death  truly  com. 
menee.**  I  neterthekss  breathed  again,  and 
rfgain,  and  again ;  but  nothing  like  stifling 
adaed  upon  me— nothing  of  the  kind,  even 
when  I  had  made  fifty  good  respirations. 
On  the  contrary,  I  respired  with  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  This  stmck  me  as  very 
singular ;  and  being  naturally  of  an  in- 
quisitive disposition,  I  fdt  an  irresistible 
wish,  even  in  my  dreadful  situation,  to  inves- 
tigate if  possible  the  cause  of  it.  «^  The 
ooflbi  must  be  uneonsdonably  larg^**  This 
was  my  first  idea ;  and  to  ascertain  it, 
I  slightly  raised  my  hands,  shuddering  at  the 
same  time  at  the  thought  of  their  coming 
in  contact  with  the  lid  above  me.  However, 
they  encountered  no  lid.  Up,  up,  up,  I  ele- 
vated them,  and  met  with  nothing.  I  then 
groped  to  the  sides,  but  the  coiBn  latetally 
seemed  equally  capacious  $  no  sides  were  to 
be  found.  «'  This  is  certainly  a  most  extra- 
ordinary  shell  to  buxy  a  man  of  my  size  in. 
I  shall  tnr  if  possible  to  ascertain  its  limiu 
before  I  die— Suppose  I  endeavour  to  stand 
upright.'*  The  thought  no  sooner  came 
across  mv  mind  than  I  carried  it  into  exeen- 
tion.  I  got  up,  raising  myself  by  slow 
degrees,  in  case  of  knocking  my  head  against 
the  lid.  Nothing,  however,  impeded  my 
extension,  and  I  stood  straight.  I  even  raised 
ray  hands  on  high,  to  feel  if  it  were  possible 
to  readi  the  top-— no  such  thing;  the  coffin 
was  apparently  without  bounds.  Altogedicr, 
I  felt  more  comfortable  than  a  buried  man 
eoold  expect  to  be.  I  had  not  as  yet  opened 
my  eyea,  being  daanted  at  the  idea  of  en- 
eosBlcring  the  dreary  darkness  of  the  grave. 
But  my  courage  being  somewhat  augmented 
by  the  fbregouig  events,  I  endeavoured  to 
open  them.  Tlds  was  impossible;  and,  on 
examination,  I  found  that  they  were  ban- 
daged, my  liead  being  endrded  with  a  fillet. 
On  endeavouring  to  loosen  it,  I  lost  my 
balance,  and  tumbled  down  with  a  liideotts 
noise.  I  did  not  merdy  fall  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  coffin,  as  mig^t  be  expected;  en  the 
contrary,  I  seemed  to  roll  off  it,  and  fisll  lower, 
as  it  were,  into  some  vault  underneath.  In 
endeavouring  to  arrest  this  sbange  descent, 
Lcau^t  horn  of  die  coffin,  and  polled  it  on  * 
the  top  of  me.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  before 
I  could  account  for  such  4;  train  of  extraor- 
dinary aeddents  bdow  ground,  and  iriUle  yet 
atttpified  and  bewildered,  I  heard  a  door  open, 
and,  in  an  instant  after,  human  voices.' 
^'Wbaty  in    Heaven's  najne,   can    b«  the 


mnaaing  of  this?**  ^sfeulated  I  inVDhiDtailly* 
**  Is  it  a  dream  ?  am  I  adeep,  or  am  t 
awake?  Am  I  dead  or  alive?"  WhUo 
mediuting  thus,  and  struggling  to  extricate 
roysdf  from  the  coffin,  I  heard  some  one  say 
distincUy—^^  Good  God,  he  is  come  attvel'* 
My  brain  was  distracted  by  a  whirlwind  of 
vain  conjectures;  but  before  it  could  arrange 
dne  idea,  I  fdt  mysdf  seised  upon  by  bedi 
amis,  and  nused  up  with  irresistible  force. 
JA  the  same  instant,  the  fillet  waa  drawn  from 
my  eyea.  I  opened  them  with  amaaement— 
instead  of  the  gloom  of  death,  the  glorioaa 
light  of  heaven  burst  upon  them  I  I  was 
confounded ;  and,  to  add  to  my  surprise, 
I  saw  supporting  me  two  men,  with  whose 
faces  I  was  familiar.  I  gazed  at  the  one, 
then  at  the  other,  with  looks  of  fixed  as- 
tonishment. ''What  is  this?*'  said  I; 
*•  where  am  I  ?*» 

''  You  must  remain  quiet,"  said  die  ddest, 
with  a  smile.  ''  We  must  have  you  put  to 
bed,  and  afterwards  dressed.'* 

"What  is  this?'*  continued  I;  ««am  I 
not  dead — was  I  not  buried  ?" 

**"  Hush,  my  dear  friend— let  me  throw 
this  sreat-coat  over  you.** 

**But  I  must  speak,'*  said  T,  my  sensea 
still  wandering — ''  Where  am  I  ? — who  are 
you  ?" 

•'  Do  you  not  know  me  ?** 

«« Yes,"repUed  I,  gazing  at  him  intently 
— *<  My  friend  Doctor  Wonderdudt.  Good 
God,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  jiere  ?  Did 
I  not  come  alive  in  the  grave  ?** 

''  You  may  thank  us  that  you  did  not,'^ 
said  lie— ^'  Look  around,  and  say  if  you  knbW 
where  you  are.** 

I  looked,  as  he  directed,  and  found  my- 
sdf in  a  hffge  room  fitted  un  with  benches, 
and  having  half-a-dozen  sxdetons  dang- 
ling from  the  roof.  While  doing  this,  he 
and  liis  friend  smiled  at  each  other,  and 
aeemed  anxioudy  awaiting  my  reply,  iuid 
enjoying  my  wonder.  At  last  I  satisfied' 
mysdf  that  I  was  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of 
the  university/ 

^  But,**  sail  I,  «*  there  it  something  hi  aU* 
this  I  cannot  oosnprdiend.  What— wnere  ia 
the  coffin?" 

''What  coflb,  my  dear  f^ow?"  said 
Wunderdttdt. 

"  The  cofllhi  that  I  was  in.*' 

"  The  coffin,**  said  he,  smilhig,  ^  I  sup- 
pose it  remains  where  it  was  put  the  day 
liefore  yesterday. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  with  vexation,  not 
knowbg'what  to  make  of  these  perpkxing 
drcumstaaces.  "  I  mean,"  add  I,  "  the; 
oofiin'— that  is  the  coffin  I  drew  over  upon  me 
when  I  fdL*' 

'*  I  do  no^now  of  any  coffin,"  answered 
he,  langhing  heartily;  **  but  I  knowTvery 
wdl  that 'you  have  pidled  upon  yonnelf  my 
good  mahogany  taUe;  there  it  lies."  And, 
on  hwking,  I  observedthe  large  taUe  iriiich 
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gtood  in  'tba  miMeof  the  ball,  overturiwd' 
vpon  the  floor.  Doctor  Wunderdudt  (he 
Was  professor  of  mnatomy  to  the  ccdlege) 
now  made  me  retire,  and  had  me  pnt  in  bed 
till  clothing  coold  be  procured.  But  I  would 
not  allow  him  to  depart  till  he  had  unravelled 
ibe  etrange  web  of  perplexity  in  which  I  still 
ftmnd  myself  involved.  Nothing  would  sa* 
Iw^  me  but  a  philosopbtcal  solution  of  the 
problem--*'  Why  was  I  not  buried  alive  as  I 
kid  reason  to  expect  ?"  The  doctor  expounded 
this  intricate  point  in  the  following  man- 
ner >— 

**  The  day  before  yesterday/'  said  he,  *'  I 
Informed  the  resnrrectionists  in  the  service 
of  the  university,  that  I  was  in  want  of  a 
snlject,  desiring  them  at  the  same  time  to 
.  «et  to  work  with  all  speed.  That  very  night 
they  returned,  assuring  roe  that  they  had 
^shed  up  one  which  would  answer  to  a  hair, 
being  both  young  and  vigorous.  In  order  to 
inform  myself  of  the  quality  of  what  they 
brought  me,  I  examined  the  body,  when,  to 
my  indignation  and  grief,  I  found  that  they 
bad  disinterred  my  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Frederick  Stadt,  who  bad  been  buried  the 
same  day.** 

*<Whatr  said  I,  starting  up  from  the 
bed,  "did  they  disinter  me? — the  scoun* 
drels.*' 

"You  may  weU  call  them  scoundrels,** 
laid  the  professor,  "  for  preventing  a  gentle- 
man from  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  being  bu- 
sied alive.  The  deed  was  certainly  most  fe- 
lonious ;  and,  if  you  are  at  all  anxious,  I 
shall  have  them  reported  to  the  Syndic,  and 
tried  for  their  impertinent  interference.  But 
tb  proceed.  No  sooner  did  I  observe  that 
tttey  had  fallen  upon  you  than  I  said — *  My 
|ood  men,  this  will  never  do.  You  have 
Drought  me  here  mv  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Stadt  I  cannot  fed  in  my  heart  to  anatom- 
ise him,  ao  jnst  carry  him  quietly  back  to 
his  old  ouarters,  and  I  shall  pay  yon  his 
^ce,  and  something  over  and  afrave.' " 
.  "What!"  said  I,  again  interrupting  the 
doctor,  ''is  it  possible  yon  could  be  so  inhu- 
man as  to  make  the  scoundrels  buiy  me 
wain'" 

'•  Now,  Stadt,"  njoined  be,  with  a  smile, 
**  you  are  a  strange  fellow.  Yon  were  angry 
at  the'fMtffi  for  raising  you,  and  now  you  are 
angry  at  me  for  endeavouring  to  repair  th^ir 
error  by  reinteriing  you." 
-^*^Bot  you  foivet  that  I  was  to  come 

*'  How  the  deuce  was  I  to  know  that,  my 
dcarboyr 

**  Very  true.  Go  on,  doctor,  and  ezane 
me  for  intermpting  yon  so  often." 

«  WeU,"  continued  he,  <<  the  men  carried 
von  last  night  to  deposit  you  in  yonr  long 
ttome^  when,  as  fate  'woM  have  it,  they 
were  prevvotsd  by  a  ridicnhras  feOow  of  a 


yenlrgntreUy.  So  tibey  Woogbt  jva bitii 
to  the  college*  vesolviDg  to  inter  yon  Uh 
night,  if  the  tailor,  or  the  devil  bimaelfx 
should  stand  in  their  way.  Your  time^  le* 
sttscitation  will  save  them  this  trouble.  At 
the  same  time,  if  yon  are  still  offended  at 
them,  they  will  be  very  happy  to  take  yo» 
back,  and  you  may  yet  enjoy  the>  fdidty  of 
being  bnrieid  alive." 

Such  was  a  aimple  statement  of  the  lact» 
delivered  in  the  professor's  good-homourad 
and  satirical  style ;  and  from  it  the  reader- 
may  guess  what  a  narrow  escape  I  had  £roBL 
the  most  dreadful  of  deaths,  and  how  muck 
I  am  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  thm 
stupid  blundering  of  the  resurrectionists* 
and,  in  the  second,  to  the  tailor.  I  returned 
to  my  own  house  as  soon  as  possible,  to  th« 
no  small  mortification  of  my  cousin,  who  was 
proceeding  to  invest  himself  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  me.  I  made  him  refund  without 
ceremony,  and  altered  my  will,  which  had 
been  made  in  Ins  favour;  not  foigettiog  in 
so  doing  his  refusal  to  let  my  body  remaia 
two  days  longer  unburied.  A  day  or  two  af- 
terwards I  saw  a  funeral  pass  by,  which,  on 
inquiry,  I  learned  to  be  Wolstaog's.  He 
died  suddenly,  as  I  was  informed,  and  some 
persons  remarked  it  as  a  curious  event  that 
Lis  death  happened  at  precisely  the  same  mo- 
ment as  my  return  to  life.  Iliis  was  merely 
mentioned  as  a  passing  observation,  but  no 
inference  was  deduced  from  it  The  old  do- 
mestic in  Wolstang's  house  gave  a  won- 
derful account  of  his  death,  mentioning  the 
hour  at  which  he  said  he  was  to  die,  and  how 
it  was  verified  by  the  event  She  said  no- 
thing, however,  abont  the  hundred  gilders. 
Many  considered  her  story  as  a  piece  of  mer« 
trumpery.  She  had  nevertheless  a  number 
of  believers. 

These  events  which  are  here  related  nt 
fnU,  I  can  only  attest  by  my  own  word,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  affhir  of  the  coming  aUve, 
whkh  every  body  in  Gottingen  knows  of.  If 
any  doubt  the  more  unlikely  parte  of  the  de- 
tail, I  cannot  help  it  I  ahaU  conclude  with 
acknowtedging  that  a  strongchange  has  been 
wrought  in  my  opinkms;  and  that  from  ridi- 
culing the  doctrines  of  the  sage  of  Samoe,  I 
am  now  one  of  tiieir  firamst  snpporters^*^ 
MUtckwoo^t  Magtaime, 


NOTES  ON  USBON. 


SXBCUTiONS. 

Capital  pnnisbmente  are  very  rare  in  Porto- 
gal,  perfaaipB  not  once  in  two  years.  Tbensmd 
mode  is  hanging,  in  which  case  the  criminal 
Is  turned  off  a  hulder,  as  was  formeriy  tibn 


taifor,  who,  for  a  trifling  wager,  had  ennged  practice  in  Englandibnt  heie,"ae  mmnent 
y  ^.^.  f"^.  ^°'*'^i  ^  ^'^  "^b  '"  ^""^wPKr  wretch  is  teunehedinte  eternity, 
the  chunh-yard,  exactly  at  the  spotwhtrs    thnhMgnua  jvmpn  off  the  ladder  alter  kirn' 
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Bad,  bftfascNviBg  liianiif  upon  bis  J^mdtn, 
breski  hit  neck^  and  teiminaeto  liis  strugi^M 
in  nn  instant. 

Bvt  for  reff  •heinous  olfenees  they  have  a 
more  impoain^  itaiecation,  well  adapl^  to 
impress  theihidd  #ilh  awe^  though  ifbttnorl 
pnhiKhd  tothe  solferfng  partytbaU  the  other. 
The  ftiBowing  is  an  recount  nf  as  eaecution 
of  this  kind  which  I  witnessed  *,     ' 

Two  men  badhetofoond  guilty  of  forgmg 
dM  paper  eurrenoy  of  the  country  to  m  very 
cooaideraiile  amountf  and  to  make  a  proper 
esampleof  tfaem»  an  old  law,  which  had  lain 
dormant  kit  neatly  a  centuiy,  was  put  in 
ibices  this  law  submitted  them  to  be  burnt 
aUfe.  But  as  eren  the  Portuguese  (as  well 
as  oonelfus)  are  lop  refined  now  to  relish 
oor  Idlow  cicalurse,  as  an>epicure 
r^^tttey  woe  first  aUowed  to  be 

Tb^  wrelshed  men,  habited  in  bug 
loOM  while  dresses,  wore  on  the  day  of  exor 
fiution  braug^t  from  the  prison,  and  accomtv 
panied  by  aereral  pnests,  dowly  matched  ta 
the  Caes  do  Soetre,* 

lixthe  centre  of  the  sfinare  a  stage  wit 
eraeted,  the  ik^oring  of  which  was  of  thick 
oak ;  bat  the  pkntai  were  left  ^Kiut  an  inch 
asundepy  to  admit  the  ascendini^fliones  when 
the  fiiei,  which  was  placed  beneath,  should 
be  lighted.  The  stage  itself  was  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground;  in  the  middlo  of  it 
was  a  post  about  eight  feet  high,  and  in  front 
of  that,  and  connected  with  it,  was  a  seat  for 
one jpenon. 

'When  tl^  men  arrired  at  the  place  of 
execution,'  a  priest  addressed  them  for  some 
time,  after  which  one  of  them  ascended  the 
jaiatform,  and  was  placed  on  the  seat  with  his 
baclL  acainst  the  post  The  executioner  then 
bound  him,  by  a  rope  passed  round  his  mid- 
dle, to  the  Itake;  another  rope  con6ned  his 
thighs  to  the  seat,  and  his  feet  were  also 
firmly  tied  down  to  the  flooring ;  his  hands 
Irere  tied  before  bim,  secured  at  the  wrists, 
wa^  a  cord  behind  him  bound  his  elbows  dose 
to  his  sides.  Thus  secured,  he  could  not 
try  any  exertion  or  convulsion  more  a  limb. 
.  A  briest  then  mounted  the  platform,  and 
Blood  for  a  k»g  time  talking  to  the  poor 
wretch.  After  he  had  administered  the  sa- 
crament, he  quitted  the  seaffold,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner proceeded  to  his  office;  he  pulled 
the  hood  of  the  white  dress  the  criminal  wore 
orer  his  head,  so  as  to  entirely  conceal  his 
ftce,  and  then  passed  a  circular  rope  over 
his  head,  bringing  one  part  of  it  round  the 
front  of  his  neck,  and  passing  the  other  part 
(or  bite)  of  it  through  a  hole  in  the  poet  be^ 
hind,  and  then  thronah  the  loop  of  that  he 
aed  a  short  stick,  oy  turning  which  round 
gradually  tightened  the  rope  round  the 
n*s  aeeik,  and  then,  instantly,  with  all  his 


only  stoangtod  the  nw,'biitaotnaU^  bnte 
his  neck,  as  wa«  percaived  by  lus  bead  sud- 
denly (ailing  forward  on  his  broast  with  ^ 
jerk;  indeed  I  thought  I  heard  the  neck 
break.  In  this  situation  he  waa  left  for 
twenty  minittes«  after  which  he  was  anbound 
from  the  post  and  seat,  and  laid  on  has  back 
mrtb<  stage  by  the  side  of  the  post 

Tbo  other  crimhial,  who  had  stood  a  mis^ 
raUe,  tremhUng  spectator  of  his  associate's 
«xecutaott,  waa  then  supported  up  to  the  same 
place,  for  by  »thiB  time  terror  had  rendered 
him  too  feAAc  to  walk  without  assistance^ 
and  the  horror  he  had  endured'  for  the  last 
hour,  in  being  obliged  to  witness  such  a  loen^, 
and  in  whichhe  was  soon  to  bear  a  principal 
•party  must  have  been  apwitshment  for  grei^ 
than  the  death  itself. 

The  same  oeremony  and  execution  affain 
4eak  plaoet  and  aftfv  this  man  was  also  lait 
on  the  stage,  the  «xoeutaoner  left  it,  and  the 
fire  .was  applied  tothe  AmI  beneath.  The 
flames  aoon«rose- through  the  Opeoiogs  of 
the  floor,  whkh  had  been  left  for  that  {Pur- 
pose, and  aeizcd  the  linen  robea  that  cotered 
tiie  bodies,  which,  in  about  half  an  houfy 
arere  entirely  consumed. 

I3ieir  aahes  ware  then  cotteeted  and 
4nown  Into   the  rivor,   according  to   th^ 


•  One  curioua  drcuoastance  atCraded  the 
bnming  of  theae  men.  'They  were  )>hiced  on 
4ha  platform  side  by  side;  and  after  thft 
cope,  which  confined  their  arms  behind,  waft 
lisi«t,  the  contraetfon  of  the  muscles  of 
thoanna,  by  fire,  caoaed  them  gradually  10 
liaa  in  *  perpendicular  direction  from  the 
Btage,  extending  towards  beaten ;  and  the 
eorda  which  confined  the  wrists  togetheti 
not  being  burnt  thromrh,  the  hands  remained 
daaped,  as  in  the  actof  supplication.  Tho 
anna  continued  hi  this  posture  till  the  yfh(At 
of  the  bodies  werr  consumed,  when  they  fell 
into  the  flamea.  The  eflisct  of  this  dreum^ 
atance  was  uncommoBly  awful ;  even  after 
death,  they  aeemed  to  uaplore  mersy  froifi 
their  God,  while  one  atom  of  their  persona 


mighty  and  with  the  utmost  telooity,  twisted 
Uie  cord,  by  means  of  the  stick,  till  it  not 

•  A'  miftn  MnJim  »  caUed«jifw  the  rivcrjsidoff^ 
towards  It.    Cafi  timiiles  a  Quay. 

Vol.  I.  SB 


Upon  tiie  whole,  I  could  not  but  consider 
the  method  of  rAttfStfiagling  a  erimkud,  in* 
finitely  superior  to  our  indaoant  mode  of 
hanging,  flora  the  whole  person  was  eon- 
eaalied  o^  a  white  foil  diapery ;  and  so  se- 
curad  that  not  a  motkm  or  oonvulaioo  could 
hA  percOhred  thim^h  the  whole  tune  of  their 
auffiiring;  whersas,  with  us,  every  stniggia 
of  agomxed  expiring  nalnve  is  exposed  to 
riew,  with  savage  and  indecent  inhumanity.  • 

Never  can  I  foiget  an  exeeutkm  I  waa  once 
farced  to  witness.  Three  men  were  huog 
tofether  (for  labeUion  in  .Grenada,  Weat  In- 
dies, in  1796-7),  on  a  gallows,  and  thai 
being  very  narrow,  .they  were  ueceasarily 
hung  rather  close  together .^  theconsequenca 
was.  that  in  the  qMsmpdic  struggles  of  deathf 
by  iorkina  up  their  knees,  and  turning  round 
and  round,'  as  suspended  by ,  the  rone,  ihfg 
vrett  for  five  minutes  altemAtely  Kicking 
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each  oUitir  od  die  brerch  ;  an  effect  that,  in 
Kpite  of  the  B6]cmnity  of  the  scene,  was  in*- 
decently  lodicrous. 

PUBLIC  PREACHERS. 

I  have  ohen  lamented  the  monotonoua 
tone  and  action  of  tlie  generality  of  our 
clei^ymen  in  the  pulpit;  the  latter  is  most 
times  wholly  wanting^  except  in  giving  the 
unfortunate  pulpit  cushion  a  tew  clumsy 
thumps,  which  generally  produce  more  dust 
.  than  tliey  awaken  attention ;  .  or  should 
the  reverend  gentleman  be  the  owner  of 
a  very  n^hite  hand,  it  may  tempt  him  to 
display  that  and  his  cambric  nandkerchief  to- 
gether. 

; '  Hpw.  much,  dn  the  contrary,  have  I  been 
aurprtsed  and  pleased,  upon  hearing  and  see- 
ing the  clergy  in  Lisbon  address  their  con- 
gr^^tions.  .  Sermons  are  not  considered  in 
Portugal  as  church  JlxtureSf  but  are  only 
.given  upon  particular  occasions, .  such  as 
some  remarkaUe  saint's  day — some  public 
rejoicing,  or  grieving,  &c. ;  and  the  report 
that  a  sermon  is  to  be. preached  on •  such  a 
ilajTf  in  snch  a  church,  is  sure  to  attract  as 
.full  an  attendance  as  ever  Oarrick  or  Sid- 
dons  could  command  in  even  their  happiest 
etforts.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it  The  dis- 
course, which  1  believe  is  actually  studied 
4ind  weighed  prior  to  ddivery,  is  always  con- 
veyed to  the  hearers  by  speech,  not  read  from 
An  ill-written  roannacript,  and  therefore  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  leaves  the  body  and 
«very  limb  at  liberty.  Whereas,  I  have  in 
£ngland  felt  a  kind  of  painful  fidget,  when  I 
have  seen  the  preacher  in  evident  fear  of 
not  reading  it  right,  or,  as  sometimes  hap- 
■pened,  of  turning  over  two  leaves  at  once, 
which  would  produce  a  kind  of  croift-read- 
ing,  calculated  to  call  forth  any  thing  bat  se- 
rious attention  in  the  auditors ;  or,  should  he 
be  near-stghted,  and  not  quite  master  of  his 
subject,  you  might  imAgine  he  waa  smdUng 
as  well  as  looking  at  it  Here,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  the  orator  being  made  folly  acquainted 
with  what  he  intends  to  say,  having  his 
head,  body,  and  limbs  free  from  restraint, 
besides  being  possessed  of  a  full  clear  voice,* 
it  is  no  ways  astonishing  that  they  ahonld  at 
once  instruct,  delight,  and  claim  our  unqua- 
lified approbation* 

*  Though  by  no  means  a  proficient  in  the 
Portuguese  language,  yet  their  delivery  is  so 
distinct,  their  emphasis  so  just,  and  their 
action  so  accordant  with  their  subject,  a  per- 
son may  always  understand  the  substance, 
.  and  much  of  the  detail  of  their  discourses, 
which^  as  with  us,  last  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes.    * 

*  I  have  b^n  iDformed  by  themselves,  tbat  those 
^ho  are  bruu|^ht  up  in  the  respective  convents  as 
pablic  preacheis,  arc  always,  besides  other  qnalifica. 
tfona,  chosen  from  auiootr  tliose  who  poMe8i>»  na- 
t uia Uy ,  a  cle<tr,  htwng,  ana  hatmonious  voice.  Nor 
are  tiie  advantngca  oi  manly  beauty  disregarded. 


STBEETS  AKD  IIOVSSS. 

The  streets  in  Lisbon  are,  to  a  stsango,  the 
greatest  obstade  to  his  pleasure,  comfort,  or 
exercise.  Like  Rome,  liisbon  may  be  said  to 
stand  on  its  seven  hills,  or  rawer  on  its 
seventy ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
beautiful  streets  leading  from  the  Profa  do 
Commer^  to  the  Rofhy  and  those  crossing 
them  at  right  angles,  the  whole  city,  is 
one  condnued  jumble  of  up  and  down, 
nearly  every  street  being  in  Itself  a  hill,  and 
many  of  them  are  so  steep  that  it  would  be  ex* 
tremdy  dangerous  to  ride  down  them  with 
any  other  animal  than  a  mule,  being  qi^ite  as 
much  so,  as  the  hill  of  roly-poly-celebrity  in 
Greenwich  Park.  They  are  all  paved  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  caniage-way  in  the 
streets  of  London,  nor  is  there  any  part  ap. 
propriated  to  the  accommodation  of  foot- 
passengers.  It  appears  as  if,  in  pavii^  them, 
the  labourers  had  chosen  the  sharpest  point 
of  the  stone  to  place  upwards,  and  such  is 
really  the  case.  The  want  of  flagged  foot 
pavement,  and  the  sharp  roughness  of  these, 
at  first  annoyed  me ;  and  I  fdt  very  much 
indined,  every  time  I  walked  out,  to  quarrel 
with  what  I  thought  die  perverseness  and 
laziness  of  the  |>eople,  for  they  have  inex- 
haustible quarries  of  stone  all  round  Lisbon  ; 
but  a  little  consideration  convinced  me  that 
they  were  ri^^t,  and,  that  I,  like  all  those 
who  fiirm  hasty  oondusions  from  first  appear- 
ances, was  wrong.  The  fact  is,  the  streets 
are  in  general  so  very  steep,  that  it  would  be, 
if  not  impossible,  at  any  rate  extremdy 
dangerous,  to  walk  on  a  smooth  surface; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  thus  rough- 
paved,  every  stone  becomes  a  step,  or  hold 
for  the  foot,  both  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. That  they  have  been  thus  paved  from 
an  idea  of  security  is  evident  from  the  three 
streets,  above-mentioned,  and  all  those  lesser 
ODes  which  cross  them  at  right  angles  (on  a 
levd  about  half  a  mile  square),  being  paved 
the  same  as  our  best  streets,  with  brma  flat 
stones.  The  channels  for  carrying  off  the  rain, 
&c.,  run  along  the  centre  of  every  street. 

But  there  is  one  abominable  nuisance  which 
can  never  meet  with  justification  in  any  shape, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  jper- 
naps  no  city  in  the  world  possesses  a  finer 
supply  of  water,  by  means  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  steepness  of  the  streets,  there 
are  few  parts  in  which  sewers  and  drains 
might  not  be  made,f  (though  nolr  the  over- 
flowings and  waste  water  of  all  the  fountains 
is  supposed  to  run  unprofiubly  down  the 
streets).  But  that  not  being  the  case,  everj 
species  of  dirt  is  thrown  from  the  windows  ii 
the  houses  into  the  streets,  where  what  is  not 
devoured  by  the  dty  d<^  is  left  to  putrify. 
This  olio  of  filth  is  only  partially  taken  away 

<f  Though  theie  are  nvmerous  welis«  and  might 
be  as  nuany  more,  I  never,  cottid  learn  tbat  there  was 
a  einiple  pump  in  all  Lisbon. 
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about  oncf  in  Mven  weeki,  in  their  dirt-carts, 
or  in  hampen  on  mules,  and  the  itench 
eaused  hj  disturbing  it  for  removal  Is  insup- 
portable.* In  the  lesser  streets,  lanes,  and 
alleys,  it  is  never  removed,  except  when  the 
violence  of  the  winter  rains  canries  it  into  the 
Tagus. 

There  is,  however,  a  law,  though  it  is  very 
little  attended  to,  which  strictly  forbids  the 
throwing  of  any  thing  from  the  windows 
before  the  hour  of  .ten  at  night,  and  then  the 
person  who  throws  it  ought  to  give  warning 
by  first  calling  out  three  times  Aguva  vai 
(water  is  coming) ;  a  transgression  of  this 
regulation  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  which, 
if  not  paid,  is  changed  into  imprisonment. 
Neverthdess  you  are  in  •  danger  of,  at  leeut^ 
dirty  water  eyery  hour  in  the  day  ;  though, 
should  this  happen,  the  occupier  of  the  house, 
(or  floor),  from  whence  the  annoyance  was 
thrown,  is  obliged,  on  application,  to  pay  vou 
the  full  price  of  the  article  which  may  be  thus 
wetted  and  spoiled,  whether  bat,  coat,  or  any 
other  part  of  your  dress  .f  Should  he  refuse, 
the  party  injured  has  only  to  fetch  a  ^lioe- 
BolcUer,  who,  on  a  farther  refusal,  lugs  him 
oiF  to  prison  till  he  complies ;  and,  at  all 
events,  is  himself  entitled  to  four  doUan  for 
being  called  in  to  settle  the  dispute,  llie 
only  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  from  which 
window  the  offence  was  committed  ;  fbr  most 
of  the  houses  being  many  stories  high,  and 
every  story  inhabited  by  a  different  family, 
you  must  be  very  sure  that  you  fix  on-  the 
right  floor,  before  you  make  your  demand  or 
complidnt^  and,  in  general,  the  offending 
person  withdraws  from  the  window  so  quick, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  him. 

The  surest  way  of  avoiding  a  salute  of  the 
kind,  which  at  night  is  doubly  unpleatarU^  is, 
in  psAsing  through  a  wide  street,  to  walk  in 
the  middk  of  it,  and  in  narrow  streets  to  keep 
;as  dose  as  possible  under  the  houses,  at  the 
same  time  bebig  on  the  watch  whenever  yon 
-tee  a  dirt  heap ;  for  as  one  window  on  each 
floor  is  ever  used  to  throw  their  filth  fh>m 
{generally  a  passage  window),  it  conse- 
quently idways  fUls  in  the  same  plaoe,  and 
there  accumulates.  The  window  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  mav  always  be  known  by  the 
'filthy  wall  of  the  house  under  it — AthenauwL 

*  I  shoald  iDiagine  that  thii  prevaleoce  of  offeo- 
■ive  Hmell*  may  bave  originally  been  the  caase  that 
produced  the  aiat^uatioff  coatom  of  ipittlng  I  b«TC 
BMBlioned.  I  oertainiy  think,  tliat  very  aiiong  elBa- 
vias  may  be  tatUd  aa  well  aa  amelt,  and  then  apit- 
tiog  inttinctiTely  fbllows.  Tboxnpsoo  had  the  aamc 
Idea  relative  to  sw»H». 

••  Or  taate  the  ainell  of  dairy/*— 5jpriJi^—7X0m^fM. 

■f  1  had  an  opportunity  of  knowinir  that  the  same 
penalty  ia  incurred  If  a  person's  dog  injurea  yoo.  I 
mm  the  flap  of  a  geotlanum's  coat  tolrn  off,  aa  ha  was 
.walking  very  qnietly  along,  by  a  dog  which  had  laid 
hold  otit  aluy.  Thegentleman  followed  the  dog  into 
hb  maater's  honae,  who,  on  finding  what  he  had 
done,  paid  the  gentlenMU  twenty-four  dollar*  tot  a 
Bsw  ooaL  The  dog  belonged  to  a  rich  htwyer,  eii 
wbom  I  was  biilatfld  at  the  time. 


EGYPTIAN  MANUSCRIPT. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Aix  Academy,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  M.  Sallier  read  a  report  of 
some  very  important  discoveries  in  Egyptian 
history,  made  at  his  house,  and  amongst  his 
Egyptian  papjrri,  byM.  ChampoUion,  jenne. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt 
.'with  M.  RoselUni,  and  stopped  two  davs  with 
,M.  Sallier  previous  to  proceeding  to  Toulon 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  During  this 
short  period  he  examined  ten  or  twelve 
JEgyptian  papyri,  which  bad  been  purchased 
some  years  ago,  with  other  antiquities,  from 
^"^  Egyptian  sailor.  They  were  prindpally 
pravers  or  rituals  which  had  been  deposited 
with  mummies ;  but  there  was  also  the  con- 
tract of  the  sale  of  a  house  in  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  Ptolemies;  and  finally  three  rolls 
united  together  and  written  over  srith  fine  de- 
motic chiuracters,  reserved,  as  is  well  kaonn, 
for  civil  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  rolls  waa  of  oonsidembk 
size,  and  to  M.  Champollion*s  astooishmcDt 
contained  a  Hitiory  qf  the  Compaigfu  «^ 
Setoitris  Rhamie$  called  also  SoAm^  ok  Se* 
thoiii,  and  SmooHm^  giving  aeooonts  the 
most  drcnmstantial  of  his  conquests,  the 
countries  which  he  travcised,  his  forces^  and 
details  of  his  army.  The  manuscripft  la 
finished  with  a  dedaration  of  the  histotjao, 
who,  after  stating  his  names  and  titles,  saya 
he  wrote  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Sesostria  Bhamses,  king  of  kings,  a*  lion  in 
combats,  fte. 

-  M.ChampoIlioDhaapiomisad,tfaat,oii'his 
xetum  firom  Egypt,  he  will  fix  the  mannscript 
on  doth  for  its  futore  preMrvatioii,  and  give 
«  complete  tnnilatiim.  The  jMriod  of  the 
history  is  dose  to  the  time  or  Moses;  and 
appaidoitly  the  great  Sesostris  was  the  son  of 
the  king  who  pursued  the  laradites  to  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea. 

On  the  same  MS.  oommencM  another  eom- 
podtioD,  called  Pfioiies  of  the  fffwt  Kkmg 
Amemnenffon.  There  are  only  a  few  leaves 
of  it,  and  they  fbrrn  the  beginning  of  the 
history  contained  ifl  the  second  rou.  This 
Amemnengon  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
before  Sesottris,  because  the  anttaor  wkote  ia 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter. 
*  The  third  roll  relates  to  astronomy  or 
astrology,  or  more  likdy  to  both  these  sub- 
jects.  It  has  not  been  far  opened ;  but  will 
probably  prove  of  the  utmost  interest,  if,  as 
is  expected.  It  contains  any  account  of  the 
system  of  the  heavens  as  known  to  or  acknow- 
ledffed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeeans,  the 
auwoTS  of  astronomical  sdenoe. 

A  smdl  basaltic  figure  was  purchased  with 
the  MSS.,  and  it  is  supposed  found  with 
them.  On  the  shoulders  of  the  figure  Is 
written  in  hieroglyphic  characters  the  name, 
with  the  addition  of  clerk  and  friend  of 
Sesostris, — BulL  Univ.y  O.  x.  200. 
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VARIETIES. 


Sif  Wak€f  S€oti  and  I>r.  Gall^  ike  Phrendr 
hgisL'^li'huhten  a|»Uy  remar1^ed>  that  t)ie 
aoToetles  of  tht  pbi«xu>logical  ^tem  care- 
fully pn^lisb  every  fact  which,  supports  their 
theories^  bat  none  which  oppose  thein.  t^e- 
ther  die  foUowing  anecdotes  merely  prore 
an  error  in  }ii4i|fttifiBt  of  the  celebrated 
Jbonder  of  the  aystem,  or  the  heads  examined 
to  be  esanplea  of  perverse.  confiigixraUon>  we 
shall  leave  others  to  decide. 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  in  this. country,  be 
went,  in  company  with  Dr.  H.,  to  visit  the 
•»tuiio  of  our  eminent  sctdptor  Chantrey. 
Mr.  Chantrey  bein^  engaged,  they  .amused 
themq^ves  in  viewing  the  rarions  effort^  of 
liis  skin.  Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  say, 
from  the  Ofgana  exhibited  in  a  certain  bust, 
irhatwas  the  predominant  propensity  or  fa- 
culty of  tte  in&vidnal. '  He  pronounced  that 
the  original  must  be  a  great  poet.  His  at*- 
teiktion  was  directed  to  a  second  bust  He 
declared  the  latler  to  be  that  of  a  great  ma'- 
liieniatidatt.  The  first  was  the  bust  of 
Trouf^hton,  tiie  eminent  mathematician ;  and 
tk^  second,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

lUettt,  ihefhre&Qlogist  asserts,  is  propor* 
taomd.  to  ^  dovd^^eiit  of  the  ceiebral 
maaa.  Mr.  Chantrey  exhibited  ts  Dr.  GaU 
d^bvinla  of  mimerqui  Beidsl  The  cranio- 
'  r  aelected  one,  whose  amsle  cerebral 
nt  gave  (as  he  dedcbd)  a  sure 
Tof  vast  taknt-^^t  was  a  foe-afanile  of 
ftha  head  ofthe  Eari  of  P6Mfi«t 

2%^  New  2SeaIander$.—'lt  is  a  singular 
ihct^.that  many  of  .the  customaofths-New 
Zealanders  bear  a  close  reaemblnoo  to  ^ktmt 
«f  tha  todent  ilowa.  Among  other  pecu- 
U«tltiea»  it  ia  tataensad  andean  la  eat  tirioe 
out  of  the  sama  baakol;  and  the  prindpal 
OQcqpatiott  of  theffonum,  thcflsforei  ia  the 
coastant  mcaufaotacbg  of  baaketa  ^rvm  the 
.bark^tfae  palm-tvea,  for  thair  tof^y  mastem, 
after  whoaanMnlaootof  them^tlwitarttqiwgB 
carsfuUy  copsnpied,  !•  other  f«apfict»:tba«B 
Jire  a  multitadt  of  ciiannttancaa  m^hich  ren- 
der thiqgs  deaa  or  vadean  in  the  code  oi 
theqativea. 

GrecioM  C^^.— TheooflQpei^  n«v«r  roMt^ 
nor  ffround  till  abouit  to  be  nsfd;  and  isthap 
oooMderably  inore  .bam«d«  and  r^qced  to  a 
Jkierppwder^  than  with  ua.  4n  preparing  it, 
a  small  tin  ves8d>  holding  exactty  the  quai^- 
tite  tohe^uMed  (gpneraDy  about  a  wine-ghiss 
faQ)»  is  ^aced  ujwn  the  fire,  containmg  at 
liho  same  time  the  coffee  and  sugar',  »a]l  which 
are  boiled  together,  poured  into  a  lyjUtl^'cbii^ 
cup,  and,  when,  th^  sediment  has  Ufi^  tO 
the  bottom,  drunk  without  any  adniixtare  of 
craam  of  mlUb 

Mmtwrationj/  Wme.'^U.  de  St  Vincent, 


of  Havre ,  statei,  from  his  own  experience  of 
long  continuance)  that  v^en  bottles  contain- 
ing wine  arf  cfos^  1%^  t^n^gapiece  of  parch- 
ment or  *biad<|[er  over  their  mouths,  instead 
of  using  porks '  in  thtf  ordinary  manner,  the 
wine  acquires,  in  a  few'Wte'ks  onlyj  tnosC 
qualities  which  is  onlf  giren  by  a^  In  fhe 
ordinary  way  after  many  years. — Nouvean 
Jour,  de  Paris. 

Indications  of  Whoiesomeness  In  Mush- 
rooms.— ^Whenever  a  fungus  is  pleasant  in 
4laTour  and  odour,  it  may  be  considered 
wholesome;  if,  on  flie  contrary,  it  have  an 
offensive  smell,  a  bitter,  astringent,  or  styp- 
tic taste,  or  even  if  it  leave  an  unpleasant 
flsvdtrr  in  the  month,  irsboold  notbe'eoini^ 
dered-  fit  for  food. '  The  cotour,  figVRV  and 
ttfxture  of  these  vMtableS  do  not  affnd  any 
cluuraeters  on  which  we  ban  safdy  rdy ;  y«t 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  colour,  tiie  pure 
vellow,  gold  colour,  bluish  pale,  dark  or 
lustre  brown,  wine  rfed,  or  the  violet,  behNig 
to  many  that  are  esculent;  whflat  the  pale  or 
aulpbur  ydlow,  briglft  or  blood  vsd,  and  At 
greenish,  belong  to  few  bat  the  polsenoua* 
The  safe  kinda  have  moat  frequeatfy  a  con* 
pact,  brittle  Itoetare;  the  flesh  ii  wbit»{ 
they  grow  more  Madily  in  open  pJacea,  auw 
ns  diy  paatarea  and  wasto  landa^  tfctei  in 
pboea  humid  or  ahaded  hf  laood.  in  gene* 
ral,  those  should  he  anapeeted  whlabgiow  in 
flirema  and  aubterranaoos  paaoigca,  on  ani- 
mal matter  undergoing  putrefaction,  aa  wiaH 
m  thoae  wheae  flesh  ia«oltor  wateiy*  Qum 
4er9fJommai  o/Sdenee, 

Meihod  qf  JSmding  the  Comrm  tf  ikfi  ^^ 
mken  the  Wtnd  is  sUtL-^FlMf  a  baain  al 
water  in  aftee  ezposare,  throw  aredhol  mar 
derioto  it,  and  obaerva  how  the  soBske 
which  it  prodooea  indinea.  Saflora  thsow  a 
piece  of  liva  coal  into  the.,saaiiar  Jhc  aamc 
porpoae ;  and  tHaq^ttnt  fii«errholdit  «p  m 
the  air,  ami  tl«en  by: /eding- which  put 


(by  evaporatioD)  cod,  tbeyiudgo  of 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  air.  An 
'instrument  on  tiie  laat  principle  haa  been  in- 
Tented  by  Dr.  B.  M.  M.  ForBter.r-T J/ec  Me^. 
'  Method  o/jrresermng  Seeds  Jit  for  Vefetsh' 
#iofi.T-Fin  an  old  cask  half  lull  of  earth,  p«t 
the  seeds  as  near  aa  possible  to  the  middle  oi 
the  caak,  than  P  thcr  la^tter  entbne^  w«th 
moist  earth,  pressing  it  down,  and  finally 
dosing  the  cask  so  tbit  ndiher  air  nor  yrtJbef 
jyy  enter  it  JUep  it  from  cootectsof  aaa 
•water.  In  this  manner  seeds imht bioii|^ 
irom  the  East  Indies  or  New  Holland  &  f 
state  of  perfect  preseviwtaon  and  fit .  to,  TUgOr 
itate/— CWrdiawr'j  Magouum,  # 
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EATING,  DRINKING,  AND  SLBTEP. 
ING. 

BT  WILLIAK  WAOD,    F.L.8 

{From  iha  Quarterly  Journal  of  Seianee.-^ 
No.  VIII.) 


1.  Eating* 

PRiLosopHEms,  who  have  pnzzled  them- 
selyes  how  to  define  man,  so  as  to  distingaiih 
him  ftom  other  animals,  have  defined  him  as 
*^  animal  rlsibile'* — as  a  ^^  buying  and  selling 
animal**— an  animal  that  makes  bargains. 
Some  have  even  defined  man  to  be  a  tree, 
bottom  upwards,  the  brain  being  the  root. 
The  author  of  the  ^'  Sublime  and  BeautifuV' 
settled  the  question  in  a  dliffcTent  way:  he 
laid,  '^  man  is  an  animal  that  cooks  iu  vic- 
tuals !'*  thereby  proving  the  justness  of  the 
IHroVerbial  axiom,  ^*  there  is  reason  in  roast- 
ingeggs.'* 

These  speculations,  however,  were  all  done 
nway  by  another  set  of  philosophers,  who 
thought  they  had  reconciled  all  difficulties, 
when  they  characterized  him  by  his  stomach . 
but,  alas !  thia  theory,  like  the  others,  vanish, 
ed,  when  it  waa  discovered  that  the  human 
stomach  occasionally  possessed  the  powers  of 
the  brute  stomach. 

This  wonderful  power  of  the  human  sto. 
nmch,  teehnictilly  termed  by  doctors  ''^famei 
eamna" — '^  fanocs  laplna  and  bulima,*'  haa 
been  considered  by  some  as  a  disease,  and  if 
we  believe  Forestus,  i«  of  very  ancient  date ; 
feflrhereoords,  that  in  Syracuse  ^^  there  was. 
an  universal  disease,  callei  the  '  hungry  sick- 
ness,* in  which  peop^  did  desire  continually 
to  eat,  and  never  were  satisfied ;  of  this,*'  hie 
says,  '^  multitudes  died.*'*  And  Bonetus 
has  a  chapter  on  the  subject — *^  Do  Fame 
pratomaturaiL** 

It  would  appear  from  certain  well-known 
£sets,  that  this  luingry  sickness  Is  to  be  found 
in  some  portion  of  the  population  of  the  pre- 
sent day;  and  from  the  strongly  marked 
symptoms  that  occasionally  manifest  them- 
selves in  corporate  bodies,  we  might  fiirther 
believe  that  some  aldermen  are  of  Syracusan 
descent. 

That  this  diaease  waa  of  great  antiquity 
may  be  inferred  ftom  the  circumstance,  that 
the  ancient  poets  made  hunger  one  of  the 
Pagan  deities ;  and  from  the  place  they  as* 
signed  to  the  Pagan  god,  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  adopted  tlicir  notions,  from 
^^  fames  canina" — for  we  arc  told— ^^ilt  la 
phcaiemit  la  parte  de Venfer^  avee  tee  malo' 
dies,  let  ehaffrina^  les  remords^  rindiffenee^  et 
lee  autres  mawr,  qu'ils  e'etoient  plu  A  divi* 
niser.** 

A  species  of  '^  fames  canina*'  is  also  to  be 
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met  with  amongst  schoolboyB,  differing  ftom 
the  Syracusan  &ease  in  respect  to  its  afl^. 
ing  the  juveniles  most  when  most  in  health. 
We  remember  a  gentleman  offering  a  wager, 
that  a  boy  taken  promiscuously  from  any  of 
the  public  charity  schools,  should,  five  minutes 
after  his  dinner,  eat  a  pound  of  beef-steaks. 

There  is  another  class  of  scholastic  persons, 
adults,  known  in  the  literary  world  as  poeta 
and  critics— who  are  also  troubled  with  this 
complaint  t  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  learned  person  so  fiff,  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  *'  A  Treatise  on  Tic  »vna  /SouXifur 
or  what  is  the  reason  Critics  are  always  hun- 
gry ?*'— ingeniously  conjeetnring,  that  a  poor 
author  is  ^voured  by  them,  in  proportion  to 
the  temporary  action  of  this  complaint  on 
their  stomachs. 

Sauvages  has  enumerated  seven  diflferent 
■pedes  of  Bulimv ;  but  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances which  he  nas  mentioned,  it  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  concomitant  of  other  dis- 
orders, Uian  as  a  distinct  and  specific  afiec- 
tiou. 

We  have  before  paid  our  respects  to  vora- 
cious eaters :  those  whom  we  are  now  to  in- 
troduce are  inordinate  swallowers,  who  may 
be  said  to  devour,  rather  than  to  eat. 

The  first,  and  most  notable  of  these,  is  the 
famed  Nicholas  Wood:— "Two  loynes  of 
mutton,  and  one  loyne  of  veal,  were  but  as 
three  sprats  for  him."  MHo,  the  Crotonian, 
could  hardly  be  his  equal ;  and  Woolner,  of 
Windsor,  was  not  worthy  to  be  his  footman. 

*'^  A  quarter  of  fat  lambe,  and  three-iKore 
eggs,  has  been  an  easy  collation— 'three  weU- 
larded  pudding  pyes  he  hath  at  one  time  put 
down— eighteen  yards  of  black-puddings 
(London  measure)  have  suddenly  been  im- 
prisoned in  his  sowse^tub,** 

He  was  by  no  means  difilcult  to  please  in 
cookery,  nor  was  he  nice  in  his  palate.  The 
peacock  of  Samos^  the  woodcock  of  Phrygia^ 
the  cranes  of  Malta^^  the  pheasant  of  England^ 
were  all  baubles  with  him.  He  was  an  En- 
glisliman,  and  English  diet  served  his  turn. 
^^  If  the  Norfolk  dumpling  and  the  Devon- 
shire white-pot  be  at  variance,**  says  Taylor, 
"he  will  atone  them;  the  bag^puddings  ot 
Gloucestershire,  the  blaek.jmddings  of  Wosw 
oestershire,  the  pan-puddings  of  Shropshire, 
the  wMte-puddinge  of  Somersetshire,  the 
pastg^puddsngs  of  Hampshire,  and  the  pud* 
ding-pies  of  any  shire,  all  is  one  to  him ; 
nothing  comes  amisse,  a  oontenicd  miad  is 
worth  all ;  and  let  any  thing  come  in  tlie 
shape  of  eating-stuff,  it  is  welcome.'* 

Taylor  seems  to  have  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  make  money  of  hiih,  by  exhibiting, 
him  at  the  Bear-garden,  but  Wood  disap. 
pointed  his  scheme,  and  for  very  substantial 
reasons — ^first,  as  he  was  waxing  old,  and 
havmg  lost  all  hv  teeth,  but  one,  in  eating  a 
quarter  of  mutton,  bones  and  all,  he  feared 
he  should  lose  his  reputation,  though  he 
could  eat  a  fat  wether,  if  it  were  boiled;  and 
No,  XII.— Jahuaby  17, 1«29. 
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'■eeoodly,  he  tend,  that  if  th«  king  ihould 

■  hear  of  one  who  ate  lo  much,  aad  could  work 

.  HO  liiUe»  an  order  would  oome  to  hang  him.* 

In  more  recent  tlmea,  there  baa  been  lome 
wdl  authenticated  cases  in  the  public  jour- 

.  nais ;  and  some  are  to  be  found  in  the  PhiiO' 
BQphieai  Trmuaeiwnt. 

In  1700,  there  lived  at  Stanton,  seren 
miles  from  Bury,  a  labouring  man  of  middle 
age,  who  for  many  days  together  had  such  an 

'  inordinate  appetite,  that  he  would  eat  up  an 
ordinary  leg  of  veal,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  at  a 
meaL  He  would  eat  sow-thistlea,  and  various 
other  herbs,  as  greedily  as  cattle  are  wont  to 

•do ;  and  all  he  could  set  was  little  enough  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.    He  voided  several  long 

.worms.  This  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs, in  the  23d  voL  PhUowphieal  TVans- 
joeHont.  Two  other  cases  are  recorded  in  the 
43d  voL  of  the  same  Transaeiiont,  one  by 
Dr.  Mortimer,  the  other  by  Dr.  Cookson. 
The  sttbjecU  of  this  affection  were  in  both 
instances  boys.  The  first  of  them  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  lived  at  Blade  Bamsley,  in 
Yorkshire.  His  appetite  was  feo  ravenous, 
diat  if  he  was  not  supplied  with  food  when 
he  craved  it,  he  would  gnaw  the  flesh  off  his 
own  bones.  When  awake  he  was  constantly 
devouring.  Nothing  passed  his  stomach ;  it 
was  always  thrown  up  again.  In  the  space 
of  six  days  he  devoured  three  hundred  and 
eighty  .four  pounds  of  liquid  and  solid  toed.f 
'  The  othbr  bov  was  ten  years  old,  and  had 
been  seised  wito  a  fever  about  fifteen  mondsa 
before,  whidi  eontinned  ibr  a  fortnight,  and 
was  followed  by  constant  vomitings.  As  in 
the  former  case,  so  in  this :  the  food  was  no 
sooner  swallowed,  than  thrown  up  again.  In 
the  space  of  six  days,  this  boy  devoured  three 
hundred  and  seventy^ne  pounds  of  meat  and 
drink,  besides  one  pound  ten  ounces  of  salt 
After  more  than  a  twelvetmmth  from  die  first 
attack,  he  died,  greatly  emadated. 

A  gentleman  who  had  not  been  remarkable 
Ibr  his  appetite,  became,  without  any  ^pa« 
rent  reason,  very  voracious,  so  much  so,  that 
be  could  not  dbe  out,  widiout  first  allaying 
the  cravings  of  his  stomach.  He  consulted 
several  medical  men,  without  any  alteration  In 
his  complaint.    By  accident,  a  book  on  the 


•  While  CharUt  Cwttaww^  the  mcccMor  to 
Ckrittinat  queen  of  StMdea^  was  bctiegloK  Prague, 
a  boor  of  most  eEtnordinary  vinn  desired  admit- 
tsace  ioto  the  loysl  tent,  and  offered,  by  way  of 
■musina  the  king,  tp  d«v<>ur  a  whole  hog,  of  one 
boiMlMa  weight,  in  his  prtaeoce.  The  celebrated 
old  Keueml,  KooiKamarc,  was  at  thb  time  standing 
bj  Dm  hiiia's  side,  and  though  «  soldier  of  great 
coQMge,  being  tainted  in  some  degree  with  supciw 
■titioD,  hhiied  to  his  royal  master,  that  the  peasant 
nuafat  to  be  homt  Ibr  a  sorcerer.  **  Sir,**  said  the 
fiUfow,  highly  irrltAled  by  tbo  obaerration,  «Mf 
yovr  ■utfesty  will  but  make  that  old  gentleoso  take 
off  his  sword  and  his  spnis,  1  will  est  him  immo- 
dUtcly  befme  1  Wgin  the  hog." 

t  This  boy,  bad  lie  lived  to  manhood  with  tho 
same  piopeniitfcs.  would  have  ftamished  a  irinralar 
e»er|nion  in  Che  history  of  AothropophV— vis.  a 
man  oatlng  himself. 


medicinal  virtuea  of  water  came  in  hia  wajr^ 
and  from  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  he.wM 
induced  to  give  up  all  other  fluids,  which  im 
the  course  of  a  few  months  restored  him  to 
his  former  sute  of  health. 

A  false  appetite,  a  craving  that  does  not 
arise  from  the  deoMuids  of  health,  but  from 
the  morbid  piquan^of  the  juices  in  the 
stomach,  is  a  state  m  which  more  is  taken 
ihan  can  be  digested — ^the  flxid  is  devoured 
rather  than  eaten* 

This  condition  of  stomach  has  led  to  the 
notion  that  the  parties  have  had  to  feed  ano- 
.ther  animal  besides  themselves ;  and  the  lower 
prders  do  not  hesitate  to  believe,  that  a  laigo 
worm,  and  even  a  woU^  are  occaaionally  la* 
habitants  of  thai  viscua. 

Sh  Z/rtfiMfiff. 

••  €se  a  little  wine,  for  thy  il0Mwh*s  sake*'— 
1  Tim.  V.  S3. 

So  says  St.  PaiiL-.4uid  thia  aeens  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  moat  ancient  philoao^ 
phera  aad  phydciaaa.  A  nM>dcrBte  oae  of  it 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  wise  and  good  m 
all  ages.  Those  who  have  denied  ita  virlnea 
are  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  drink  It; 
Asdepiadea  wrote  upon  wine,  the  vae  of 
which  he  inimdneed  with  almost 
remedT,  observing,  thai.ihe  goda  had 
stowed  no  more  valuable  gif^  on  man  t  even 
the  surly  Diocenes  drank  it ;  ibr  it  is  said  of 
him,  that  he  liked  that  wine  beat,  which  ha 
drank  at  other  people's  eoat— a  notion  adopu 
ed  by  the  oinoph<doas  Moaelyi  who,  ^A&^ 
asked,  <«  What  wine  do  yon  drink,  doolor  V* 
answered,  **  Port  at  home— daiet  abnad !" 
•  Hippocrates,  the  finher  of  phvalc,  reooai- 
mends  a  cheeifiil  glaaa  {  and  Biiaaea  an  an* 
olent  Arabian  physidan,  save,  no  liquor  la 
equal  to  good  wine.  Rcinea  wvote  a  diasar* 
Ution  '*  De  Patu  Ftiioso,"  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Shaw  lauded  the  '« juice  of  Om  grape." 
But  the  atonteat  of  its  mediad  advocates  was 
Tobiaa  Whitakcr,  physidan  to  Chades  dia 
Second,  who  undertook  to  prove  the  poad* 
bility  iKf  maintaining  life,  from  infincy  to  did 
age,  without  sickneas,  by  the  use  of  wine  V*f 

It  muat,  however,  be  rsmenbend,  that 
Whitaker  waa  cotdiaUy  attadied  to  wiiio,  and 
a  greater  friend  to  the  vintnoT  than  to  die 
apothecary,  having  aa  utter  a  dislike  to  ea. 
palatable  medidnes,  aa  the  moat  aqaeaodali 
of  hia  patieou  t  theiefore.  Dr.  Toby's  evi* 
deace  must  be  taken  with  caution,  inda. 
pendently  of  the  oeortly  spirit  that  m^|fat 
have  led  him  to  adi^  hia  theoriea  to  the 


It  haa  been  questioned  whether  the  nee  ef 
wine  waa  known  to  the  antediluvian  worid; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  comapt 
atate  of  man,  that  wine  would' have  ita  sh»a 

t  Tiee  of  Raman  Life,  or  the  Blood  ef  tho 
Giape  ^2638. 
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lir  hti  debuement,  and  ft  may  be  verj 
•tiongly  inferred,  ftom  the  circumstance  that 
Noah  planted  a  ▼ine3rard,  and,  moreover, 
**  that  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken**  (Oen.  iz.  20)— «  sad  suin  in  the 
diaracter  of  a  man  who  was  **  p^ect  in  his 
generation  ;*'  and  which  also  proves  that,  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  world,  the  very  best 
of  men  were  liable  to  fall  into  error  and 
excess. 

But  the  antiquity  and  propriety  of  wine- 
drinking  is  not  matter  ot  question.  The 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  Antonio  de  Soils, 
who  lived  to  be  110  vears  old,  drank  wine; 
and  eveA  diat  wonderral  pattern  of  propriety, 
Conaro,  did  the  same :  but  the  question  is 
about  quantity.  Sir  William  Temple  was 
pleased  to  lay  down  a  rule,  and  limit  pro- 
priety to  three  riasses.  ^  I  drink  one  ^ass," 
■ays  he,  «*fbr  health,  a  second  for  refresh- 
tnent,  a  third  tot  a  friend ;  but  he  that  offers 
a  fourth  is  as  enemy.** 
>  As  in  eating,  so  in  drinking,  in  the  qnes- 
tloD  of  qnantity-^much  depends  on  the' 
capacity  of  the  stomach.  A  very  abste- 
mious friend  of  mine,  not  long  sinee,  dined 
Ht»^^t9  with  a  gentleman  well  known  fbr 
his  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  not  less  so 
Ibr  his  poweitf  of  bibulatioo.  After  dinner, 
at  which  a  fair  share  of  many  excellent  wines 
was  taken.  Port  and  Madeira  were  put  on 
tile  table,  and  befbre  the  host,  a  moffnum  of 
Claret.  My  fHend  drank  his  usual  quantum, 
three  glasses  of  Madeira,  during  wl^ch  time 
•  great  portion  of  the  martini  had  disap- 
peitted;  and  soon  afterwards,  being  emp. 
tied,  the  host  sud,  ^  I  thhik  we  can  just 
manage  a  bottle  between  us.'*  The  bottle 
waa  brought, 'and  very  sliortly  diiappeand, 
wfchonf  the  aid  of  the  visitor. 

We  have  notliiog,  however,  in  modem 
times,  at  all  equal  to  the  account  given  of 
some  of  the  ancients.  The  elder  Cato,  we  are 
told,  warmed  good  principles  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  good  wine.*  But  Cicero's 
■on  exceeds  all  othen ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
got  the  name  of  BioongifUt  because  he  was 
aeeundined  to  Arink  twooongiif  at  a  siu 
ting.'  PUny,  and  others,  abound  in  grand 
caEamplcs,  th»t  prove  we  have  degenerated  at 
any  rate  in  this  respect,  for  these  oonvivials 
wera  neither  sick  nor  sorry.  Bven  that 
eminent  debauchee,  Nero,  waa  only  three 
times  sick  in  fourteen  years.  **  Nam  qm 
litTvrimmmod^raiUgmuB  e$tet^  f^omntno  per 
z1t«  oiNiof  kmguUf  aique  Ua^utne^vinOy 
mtqm  comtueiudine  reHqua  a&f<iii#r«i:'*— . 
JSfueitn,  de  Serene,    • 

Wine  has  not  only  been  considered  good 
tat  the  body,  but  has,  fVrom  the  earliest 
period,  been  thought  invigorating  to  the 
niad.  Thus  we  find  it  a  constant  theme  of 
praise  wiA  poeta.     Martial  says — 

*  Cato  allowtd  bis  tUvet,  daring  tb«  Satunulis, 
four  liottlca  of  wido  |ier  diem, 
t  Two  coogii  ue  Nvto  quaits,  or  •igbt  botU« ! 


"  Regrnat  nocta  calfk,  volvubtcr  blblia  mane, 

Cum  Ph<abo  Baccbw  dWidit  impariaoi.** 
*'  All  night  1  drinii,  and  atudy  haidal^  dayt 
Bac«.httt  and  Fbceboa  hold  divided  away." 

Horace  has  done  ample  justice  to  it ;  and 
even  Homer  says-« 

**  Tba  weary  lad  new  atrrngth  in  gcnerooa  wine.** 

Upon  the  principle,  no  doubt,  of  expand- 
ing the  imagination,  we  find,  so  early  aa  1374, 
old  Oeoflfrev  Chaucer  had  a  pitcher  of  wine  a 
day  allowed  him.  Ben  Jonson,  in  after  timea- 
had  the  third  of  a  pipe  annually ;  and  a  oer-* 
tain  share  of  this  invigori^ting  aliment  has 
been  the  portion  of  Laureates  down  to  the 
present  day. 

At  Dulwich  College  are  preserved  some  of 
Ben  Jonson*s  Memoranda,  which  prove  that 
he  owed  much'  of  his  'inspiration  to  good 
wine,  and  the  convivial  hours  he  passed  at 
the  Devil,  a  Uvem  then  situated  in  Flaet- 
street,  near  Temple  Bar,  on  the  site  where 
Child's  Place  now  stands.  «'  Mem.  I  laid 
the  plot  of  my  '  Volpone,'  and- wrote  most^f 
it,  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of  Palm  Sack 

ftom  my  very  good  Lord  T :  that  play, 

I  am  positive,  will  live  to  posterity,  and  be 
acted,  when  I  and  Envy  be  firiends,  with  ap- 
plause."—" Mem.  The  first  speech  in  mv 
*•  Catalina,'  spoken  \fySifUa'M  Ghoii^  was  writ 
after  I  parted  with  my  friend  at  the  Devil 
tavern.  I  had  drank  well  that  night,  and  had 
brave  notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that 
play  which  I  think  is  Bat.  I  resolve  to 
drink  no  more  water  with  my  winc."^ 
«'  Mem.  Upon  the  20th  of  May,  the  king 
(Heaven  reward  him !}  sent  me  a  hundred 
pounds.  At  that  time  I  went  often  to  the 
Devil ;  and,  before  I  had  spent  forty  of  it, 
wrote  my  '  Alchymist.'"— "  Mem.  '  The 
Devil  an  Ass,'  the « Tale  of  a  Tub,*  and 
some  other  comediea,  which  did  not  succeed, 
written  by  me  in  the  winter  honest  Ralph 
died,  when  I  and  my  boys  dxank  bad  wine  at 
the  DevlL"  ^schylus  wrote  some  of  his 
tragedies  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

Nor  are  the  poets  the  only  eulogists  of 
wine.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  In  nistory 
are  to  be  found  in  the  list.  \Ve  find  Mr. 
Burke  furniahing  reasons  why  the  rich  and 
the  great  should  have  their  share  of  wine. 
He  says,  they  are  among  the  unhappy — they 
feel  personal  pain  and  domestic  sorrow— th^ 
pay  their  full  contingent  to  the  contributiona 
levied  on  mortalitv  in  these  matters ; --there- 
fore they  require  this  sovereign  balm.  ^*  Some 
chariuble  dole,"  says  he,  "  is  wanting  to 
these,  our  often  verff  unhappy  brethren^  to 
fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in  minds 
which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or  fear ; 
something  to  relieve  the  killing  languor  and 
over-laboured  lassitude  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do." 

This  observation  of  Mr.  Burke's  intro- 
duces  it.  to  our  Botlce|as  a  remedy— as  a  medi- 
dne,  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  Thus  we 
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find  particnUr  wines  Teoommended  by  par- 
ticular doctors,  having  a  fashionable  run  as 
specifics:— at  one  time  all  the  gouty  people 
were  drinking  Madeira;  and  many  a  man 
persuaded  himself  he  had  a  fit  ofjfying  gout, 
for  the  sake  of  the  remedy.*  Somebody, 
however,  found  out  that  Madeira  contained 
aci'd,  and  straight  the  cellars  were  rummaged 
for  old  Sherry.  This  change  was  attributed 
to  Dr.  BaiUie,  who  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  Boerhaave,  as  he  has  been  known  to 
declare.  Sherry,  and  nothing  but  Sherry, 
howeyer,  could  or  would  the  Podagret  drink. 
Dr.  Reynolds,  who  lived  aod  practised 
very  much  with  the  higher  orders,  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  that  noble  and  expensive  com- 
ibrter.  Hoc  1  which  short  word,  trom  his  lips, 
has  often  made  the  doctor*s  physic  as  costlv 
M  the  doctor*8  fee.  He  was  of  opinion,  with 
the  poet — 

**  Hoe  coBtinet  eosgalnm  conrivU; 

Mfc  bilaritatis  dnlce  semtiiarittiD  i 

Hoc  Kgritodiaem  ad  mcdendaiu  inveiiiteniat.'* 

Wine  has  also  been  recommended,  by  the 
highest  medical  authorities,  as  alleviating  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  *^  Le  vin  est  le  lait 
de$  vieUlardty'**  Myn  a  French  doctor;  and 
so  Horace  before  lum— 

"  To  tefiam  nutris  qoeiclas  benigao 
Lacte  tiUllM.** 

A  Cheek  nhysician  recommended  it  to  Alex- 
ander as  tne  pure  blood  of  the  earth. 

Though  an  excess  in  wine  is  highly  blame- 
able,  yet  it  is  more  pardonable  than  most 
other  excesses.  The  progressive  steps  to  it 
are  cheerful,  animating,  and  seducing;  the 
melancholy  are  relievea,  the  grave  enlivened, 
the  witty  and  gay  inspired— which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  excess  in  eating:  for.  Nature  satis- 
fied, every  additional  morsel  carries  dulness 
and  stupidity  with  it.  ^*  Every  inordinate 
cup  is  unbless'd,  and  the  Ingredient  is  a 
devil,'*  says  Shakspeare. 

«^  King  Edgar,  like  a  king  of  good  fel- 
lows,'*  adds  Selden,  ^*  or  master  of  the  revels, 
made  a  law  for  drinking.  He  gave  orders 
that  studs,  or  knobs  of  silver  or  gold  (so 
Mslmesbury  teUs  us),  should  be  fiistened  to 
the  sides  of  their  cups,  or  drinking  vessels, 
^at  when  every  one  knew  his  mark  or 
boundary,  he  should,  out  of  modesty,  not 
cither  himself  covet,  or  fiirce  another  to 
desire,  more  than  his  stint'*  This  is  the 
Qnly  law,  before  the  first  parliament  under 

*  An  smiDeDt  hmiae-paiDter  in  the  City,  a  |pover- 
nor  of  Sl  Bartholomew  •  Uoapital,  got  a  recr.ipt  for 
fbe  I'Sinter's  Cbolic  {ehoUea  ptWamim),  which  con- 
taiocd  ail  loHa  of  comlortable  thing*— the  chief  in- 
gredient! beiag  Cogniae  brindy  and  spicct.  It  did 
wonders  with  the  fint  two  or  three  caaes;  but  he 
found  the  racceia  of  the  remedy  ao  incTeascd  the 
f^nency  of  tha  complaint,  that  ha  waa  compelled 
to  give  up  hia  medical  traatmeat-,  for  aa  long  aa  he 
had  the  sptci/e,  his  men  ware  consUDtly  making 
wry  fiicaa  at  him. 


King  James,  that  has  been  mode  against 
those  swill-bowls. 

**  Swabbers  of  drunken  feaata.  and  loatv  roweif, 
In  fuU-brimmcd  rummers  that  do  ply  tiieir  oata/*^ 

'^  who,  by  their  carouses  (tippling  up  Nes- 
tor's years,  as  if  they  were  celebrating  the 
goddess  Anna  Perenna)^  do,  at  the  same 
time,  drink  others'  health,  and  mischief  and 
spoil  their  own  and  the  public" 

Amongst  other  reasons  for  taking  a  little 
wine,  a  French  gentleman  ofiers  the  follow- 
ing-:— ^*  Un  amateur  de  bon  vin  faiaait  jadu 
ce  joyeux  raiHt>nnement  i  son  confesseur,  c[ui 
le  gourmandait  sur  son  penchant  Ik  boiie,  en 
lui  annon^ant  qu'il  ne  ferait  jamais  sea 
salut,  s'il  ne  se  corrigeait  de  cette  passion : 
'  Mon  p^re,  le  bon  vin  fait  du  bon  sang ; 
le  bon  sang  produit  la  bonne  humeur; 
la  bonne  humeur  fait  nattre  les  bonnes  pen- 
s^es ;  les  bonnes  pens^es  produisent  les  bonnes 
cBu\Tes;  et  les  bonnes  ceuvres  conduisent 
rhomme  dans  le  cieL  ^Ainsi  «oi/<i7,'  r^pon- 
dit  le  pasteur,  oonverti  k  son  tour  par  son 
p^nitenU" 

An  argument  very  much  after  this  fashicm 
was  held  by  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Sir  Thomas  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
JSmpecor  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
morning  he  was  to  have  liis  audience,  know^ 
ing  the  virtue  o/toiney  he  ordered  his  servant 
to  bring  him  a  eood  laree  glass  of  Sack ;  and, 
having  drank  that,  called  for  another.  The 
servant,  with  ofiidous  ignorance,  would  have 
dissuaded  him  from  it,  but  in  vain;  the 
ambassador  drank  of  a  second,  and  demanded 
a  third,  which  he  likewise  drank  off:  insisU 
ing  on  a  fourth,  he  was  over-persuaded  by  his 
servant  to  let  it  alone;  so  he  went  to  hia 
audience.  But  when  he  returned  home,  he 
called  for  his  servant,  and  threatened  him 
with  his  cane.  ^' You  rogue,"  said  he, 
^'  what  misdiief  have  you  done  me  !  I  spoke 
so  to  the  £mperor,on  the  inspiration  of  those 
three  glasses  that  I  drank,  that  he  told  me  I 
was  fit  to  govern  three  parts  of  the  world. 
Now,  you  dog  I  if  I  had  drank  the  fourth 
glass,  I  had  b^en  fit  to  govern  all  the  world.'* 
With  such  authority,  may  we  not  say-~ 
**Bibe;  aiaspb^bibc" 

The  French,  a  very  sober  people,  have  a 
proverb— 

**  QuMI  fant,  k  cheque  mois, 
S'enivreratt  moioa  une  foia.** 

Which  has  been  improved  by  some,  on  this 
side  the  water,  into  an  excuse  for  getting 
drunk  every  day  in  the  week,  for  fear  that  the 
jpeq/?o  day  should  be  missed.  It  would, 
however,  startle  some  of  our  sober  readers, 
to  find  this  made  a  question  of  grave  argu- 
ment— yet,  ^^  whether  it  is  not  healthfiil  to 
be  drunk  once  in  a  month,"  is  treated  on  by 
Dr.  Can  in  his  letters  to  Dr.  Quincy. 
A  French  author  has  written  a  long  ^loge 
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*^2^e  P  J«rmf#,*'  in  which  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled,  ^'  Qu'ii  est  ban  pour  la  sanii  de 
«*  enivrer  queiqu£fou"  He  sings  in  animated 
strains — 

.'*  Bum,  roes  cben  amis,  et  burex  k  gnvda  ceups. 
Quels  sidclcfl  d«  sant6  vuas  aurez  devaut  vous!** 

."  Drink,  my  dear  fricnda,  and  deeply  too, 
Agn  of  health  you  *I1  b»ve  before  you." 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of 
wine-drinlcing,  both  as  it  rehttes  to  health  and 
conviviality,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  stronger  potations 
resorted  to  in  this  country,  by  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  of  society.  In  the  joyous 
hilarity  of  public  rejoicings,  or  '  the  gay 
festivity  of  private  merry-making.*  Some 
**  cordial  drop"  is  required ;  and  spirits  being 
cheaper  and  stronger  than  wine,  are  resorted 
to  in  the  shape  of  grog— rum-punch — or 
toddy. 

Now,  though  we  would,  if  we  could,  laud 
—like  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  old — 
good  wine,  and  would  gladly  take  our  share 
of  it,  with  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  the 
present  day,  yet  we  fifici  very  differently  con- 
cerning dram -drinking.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  the  votaries  of  that  power,  who,  of  all  the 
fabled  divinities,  treats  his  followers  with 
most  unkindncss ;  who  repays  their  lihations 
with  malady,  their  songs  with  degrading  in- 
firmities, their  triumphs  with  defeat 

^^  Of  all  the  contrivances  to  exclude  the 
intruding  demon  £nnui  from  the  mind  of 
man,  the  most  debasing  and  destructive  is,  the 
use  of  intoxicating  ]iq[uors;  that  pernicious 
habit  blunts  all  desire  of  improvement, 
deadens  emulation,  obscures  the  understand, 
ing,  sinks  the  soul  into  sluggishness,  renders 
men  insensible  to  the  love  of  reputation^ 
familiarizes  them  with  the  idea  of  contempt, 
and  extinguishes  every  enjojtpicnt,  but  that 
maudlin  delirium  excited  by  spuituous 
liquors,  which  soon  huixies  them  to  their 
graves," 

PtrxcH. 

Punch  was  first  made  by  the  English  at 
Nemle,  near  Gk»,  where  they  have  the  Nepa 
die  Goa^  commonly   called   arrack*     This 


*  Sir  Jowph  Banks  used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  being 
at  Otaheite  wllh  Cspt.  Cook,  when  It  was  acci- 
dentally  discovered  to  be  the  King's  biKh-diy,  on 
which  It  WW  suddenly  agreed  to  have  a  jollification ; 
every  soul  on  board  ^  fuddled,  except  three  men 
who  were  on  doty.  The  next  day  they  came  on 
deck,  aud  begged  to  speak  to  the  captain—"  Well," 
said  the  captain,  "what  have  tmi  f(ot  to  sjv!'* 
*'  Please  your  honour,  yoo  were  all  drank  yesterouy, 
all  except  we  three;  wUl  your  honour  be  pleased  to 
allow  Its  to  eet  drunk  to-day  T*  Sir  Joseph,  who 
was  staudiog  by,  w«s  so  tickled  with  the  oddity  of  the 
ffiqocst,  that  he  bf  g^  they  might  be  indulged,  and 
that  he  would  sobecribe  two  bottles  of  ram,  and  two 
bottles  of  brandy.  The  boon  was  granted,  and  in 
leas  than  thvee  faoars,  these  messmates  bataoved  ac* 
coonts,  being  ss  dcmik  ss  their  iMsits  could  wish. 


fascinadng  liquor  gpt  tlie  name  of  punch* 
from  its  being  composed  of  five  articles — ^that 
word,  in  the  Hindostanee  language,  siguifying 
five.  The  legitimate  puncn-makers,  how- 
ever, consider  it  a  compound  of  four  articles 
only ;  and  some  learned  physidans  have^ 
therefore,  named  It  Diapenle  (from  Diates- 
seron),  and  have  given  it  accordii)g  to  Uie 
following  prescription — 

"  Rom  niiscitur  aqoa— <lulci  miscttur  acetum,  fiet 
et  tax  tali  fadci«— nobile  Punch." 

And  our  worthy  grandfathers  used  to  take  a 
dose  of  it  every  night  in  their  lives,  before 
going  to  bed,  till  Doctor  Cheyne  alarmed 
them  by  the  information  that  they  were 
pouring  liquid  -  fire  down  their  throats. 
^'  Punch,*'  said  he,  ''  is  Uke  opium,  both  in 
its  nature  and  manner  of  operation,  and 
nearest  arsenic  in  its  deleterious  and  poisonovt 
qualities ;  and  so,"  added  he,  '*  I  leave  it  to 
tiiem,  who  knowing  tliis,  will  yet  drink  on 
and  die." 

Now,  we  cannot  but  think  this  philippic 
rath^  strong,  and  applicable  only  to  strong 
piinch,  such,  perhaps,  as  made  such  terrible 
depredations  on  the  noble  faculties  of  Sophia 
Westcrn*s  waiting  woman,  Mrs.  Honour. 
Fielding,  who  understood  the  effects  of  this 
liquor  exceedingly  well,  evidently  hints,  tliat 
the  punch,  in  this  case,  must  have  been  made 
of  bad  rum,  from  its  making  '*  such  terrible 
depredations  on  her  noble  faculties ;"  for  he 
says,  ^'  as  soon  as  the  smoke  began  to^ascend 
to  her  jpericranium,  she  lost  her  reason,  while 
the  fae  in  tlie  stomach  easily  reached  die 
heart,  and  injlamed  the  noble  passion  of 
pride  !*'  p.  68.  AH  this  only  proves  that  the 
mixture  was  not  secundum  artem^  nor  the 
dose  properly  proportioned. 

We  argue  thus  also,  from  our  own  personal 
experience.  AVho,  that  has  drunk  this 
agreeable  accompaniment  to  calapash,  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  ever  found  them, 
selves  the  worse  for  it?  They  may  have 
felt  their  genius  inspired,  or  their  noble  pas- 
sions animated — hvLifire  and  inflammation 
there  was  none*    The  old  song  says^ 

•*  It  is  the  very  best  of  physic." 

And  therehave  been  very  excellent  physicians, 
who  have  confirmed  the  opinion  by  their 
practice*  What  did  the  learned  Dr.  Sherard, 
the  grave  Mr.  Petiver,  and  the  apothecary 
Mr,  Tydall,  drink  in  thcur  herborizing  tour 
through  Kent  ?  Why — ^punch  I  and  so  much 
were  they  delighted  with  it,  at  Winchelsea, 
Uiat  they  made  a  special  note  in  their  journal, 
in  honour  of  the  Mayoress^  who  made  it,  that 
the  punch  was  not  only  excellent,  but  thai 
**  each  succeeding  bowl  was  better  than  the 
former!" 

Cuitain  John  (haunt,  in  hia  Obaervatioot 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  says,  that  of 
229,250  persons,  who  died  in  twenty  yeus. 
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only  two  an  pat  to  th«  account  of  €xoc§H90 
drinking.  But,  pohapi,  if  the  matter  were 
truly  atated,  a  great  maoy  of  the  dropaiea, 
MMplexies,  and  palaiea,  ought  to  have  been, 
placed  under  that  bead.  It  U  not  unpoiBible 
that  thoM  who  had  the  charge  of  rendering 
these  accounts,  might  have  entertained  tlie 
opinion  of  old  Didc  Baldwyn,  who  stoutly 
maintained  that  no  man  ever  died  of  drink-, 
ing.  ^^Some  puny  things,"  said  he,  *^have 
died  learning  to  drink,  but  no  man  ever  died 
of  drinking  !*'  Now,  this  was  no  mean 
anthoiitj ;  •  for  he  spoke  from  great  practical 
experience,  and  was  moreover  many  year* 
treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  JbospitaL 

8»  Sleeping, 
All.  agree  in  the  value  and  neocisity  of 


'*  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  lavell'd  sleeve  of  care; 
The  bifth  of  each  day*s  life,  sc»re  Uboat's  baib, 
Balm  ef  hart  mtuds,  crcat  nslare's  second  coane,   . 
Chief  Dowiaber  in  11Ib*s  fasat"— 

as  Shakspeare  has  it — bU  of  which  Is  con- 
firmed by  philosophers  and  poets,  as  well  as 
by  Sancho's  homely  opinion,  that  *^  it  wxapa 
round  the  heart  like  a  blanket,'*  for  which 
he  very  emphatically  ezdaims,  *^  blessed  be 
the  man  who  hivented  it." 

With  some,  going  to  bed,  and  going  to 
deep,  a^e  synonymous  terms ;  these  persons, 
in  nursery  language,  are  said  to  ^'  sleep  like 
a  top  ;**  whilst  others  "  sleep  like  a  watch, 
dog,  and  count  the  dock  from  midnight  till 
mom :  amongst  the  most  profound  adepts 
of  the  former  dass.  may  be  reckoned  the 
guardians  of  the  night. 

Though  the  necessity  of  sleep  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  body  be  admitted,  yet  it  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  sleep  a  long  night 
through,  and  be  none  the  better  for  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  Uiose  who  are  troubled  with 
that  most  horrid  of  horrors,  the  nightmare. 
A  ticket  porter,  who  has  been  all  day  with  a 
heavy  load  on  his  shoulden,  does  not  feel 
half  so  much  fatigued,  as  the  person  who  has 
been  carrying  an  imaginary  chest  of  diaweis 
on  his  sternum  all  ni|^t    Thus-^-    . 

**  When  man  o'er-laboored  with  Lis  being*a  itrife, 
Shrinks  not  to  sweet  rorgaifulneas  of  lift/* 

but  <lrfa»i«u-he  owns,  wiA  Hamlet,  ^^thtn  'a 
the  rub." 

A  question  has  been  raised,  how  much 
sleq>  is  required,  and  bow  long  is  it  necessary 
to  be  in  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. Eight  hours  have  been  allotted 
for  the  .labourer,  and  six  for  the  schohv  and 
gentleman. 

Very  few  geotkraen,  however,  are  satisfied 
with  this  scale ;  and  a  capacity  for  sleeping 
makes  the  greater  part  of  this  class  of  the 
community  inclined  to  double  the  period* 
The  capadty  for  sleeping,  like  the  capacity 


for  eating  and  dilnkingy  Is  to  ha  inociiwd  Iff 
indulgcMe.      Much    depends    upon    habit*. 
Some  people  can  sleep  when  they  will,  and » 
wake  when  they  will;  and  are  as  much  re-« 
freshed  with  a  short  nap  as  a  long  one.  Sea- 
faring people  have  this  property  from  educa- 
tion.   I  have  known  persons  who  have  never 
indulged  in  a  second  sleep.    One  gentleman, 
who  entertahied  a  notion  that  a  aeoond  nAp 
was  iigurious,  invariably  got  up  as  soon  aa 
he  awoke,  no  matter  how  early  the  hour — ^ 
winter  or  summer. 

Others,  again,  will  sleep  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  The  celebrated  Quin  had  thia 
faculty.  ^^  What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it, 
John  r  "  Very  wet.  Sir."  "  Any  mullet 
in  the  market?'*  "No,  Sir."  "Then, 
John,  you  may  call  me  this  time  to-n^orrow." 
So  saying,  he  composed  himself  to  sleep,  and 
got  rid  of  the  ennui  of  a  dull  day  in  the  anna 
of  Morpheus. 

One  gendeman,  hi  the  Spectator,  used  to 
sleep  by  weight.  •' I  allow  myself,  one 
night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sleep,  within  a  few  grains,  more  or  less  ;  and 
if,  upon  my  rising,  I  find  I  have  not  con-, 
sumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the 
rest  in  my  chair."— No.  26* 

A  Uty  old  woman  used  to  apologise  for 
lyhig  in  bed,  by  saying  that  "she  lay  in  bed 
to  contrive.'*  Strange  as  thia  old  woman  s 
excuse  was,  it  waa  an  example  followed  ly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  geniuses  of  thia 
country,  vix.  Brindley,  of  whom  it  is  recorded, 
that  when  any  great  difiiculty  occurred  in 
the  execution  of  hU  works,  having  UtUe  or 
no  assistance  from  books,  or  the  laboura  of 
other  men,  his  resources  lay  within  himsd& 
In  order,  therefore,  to  be  quiet,  and  unin- 
terrupted,  whilat  he  was  in  search  of  the  ne- 
oeesary  expedienU,  he  generally  retired  to  hia 
bed;  and  he  has  been  known  to  lie  there 
one,  two^  or  thxbe  days,  tiU  he  had  obtamed 
the  object  in  view.  He  would  then  get  up 
and  execute  hia  design  without  any  drawing 
ormodd. 

There  are  difioent  kinds  of  skiers,  as 
well  as  difibent  kinds  of  sleqps  some  cannot 
sleep  Jt9m  home— .others  cannot  deep  ai 
home ;  some  can  sleep  on  a  board,  and  sm»e 
on  a  carpet;  while  othen  tumble  and  tosa. 
on  a  soft  bed,  aa  if  the  down  disconcerted 
them* 

Some  agahi  cannot  deep  in  a  noise;  otlmi 
cannot  deep  out  of  it.  A  miller  awakena 
the  moment  the  mUl  stops ;  and  a  tradcaraan 
from  Cheapdde  cannot  sleep  in  the  country,' 
because  "  it  is  so  plaguy  quiet." 

Semnambglista,  or  deep-walkers,  usually 
sleep'  with  thehr  eyes  open,  but  without* 
vision.  Shakspeare,  who  may  be  considered 
v«y  good  medical  authority,  makes  Lady 
MaclM^  a  somnambuhat  with  her  eyes  open' 
— "  but  their  sense  is  shut.'*  This  is  not 
always  the  case,  however;  and  there  is  a 
aingw^jiy  csceptloo,  in  the  instMoeof  JoluBBes 
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Ot^nns;  A  printer,  who,  Mntf  niplo/ed  Mft 
night  in  aftKcting  tlie  copy  of  a  Oreck  book, 
Ml  asleep  as'  he  read,  and  yet  eeaaed  Dot  to 
read,  till  he  had  liniihed  not  lesr  than  a 
▼hole  page,  of  which,  when  he  awoke,  he 
retained  no  neoUeetion. 

•  Thei«  are  many'  cattknt  hiftoriea  of  tiecp- 
ing  prodigica  on  reooid.  The  PkUowptmai 
Traniaeiiotu  hare  lerera] :  ia  one,  a  man 
alept  from  Anguat  tUl  Jannary.  There  if  a 
case,  lead  before  a  society  of  physicians  In 
1750,  of  Elizabeth  Orrin,  who  began  her 
sleeping  fit  in  1738,  by  a  ibur  days*  nap, 
«nd  for  ten  years  aft^aids  nerer  slept  less 
than  seventeen  honrs  out  of  die  four<4tt)d- 
twenty.  Dr.  Brady  relates,  that  some  strange 
iBetliods  wcR  resort^fcd  to  to  rouse  her— «ach 
aa  Tabbing  her  back  with  honey,  and  in  a 
hot  day  exposinff  her  to  a  hive  of  bees,  till 
her  back  was  mil  of  bumps ;— making  a 
pincushion  of  her,  and  pcribnning  acu-punc- 
turadoh  with  pins  and  needles ;— fiagella. 
tion,  and  «^  other  odd  ezpeilments,"  which 
the  doctor  infbrms  us  he  thinks  better  **  to 
pass  over  in  silence,"  all  of  which  might 
aa  wdl  have  been  spared,  for  she  was  very 
solky,  and  good-for-nothing,  when  she  was 
awake.  This  suUdness,  however,  should  be 
noticed,  as  being  connected  with .  the  com. 
pfadnt  Pittvioualy  to  this  somnolent  disease, 
many  of  the  persons  have  become  uneasy, 
sullen,  and  suriv.  In  all,  tiie  mind  has  evi- 
dently been  affected;  and  in  some.  Where 
there  haA  been  extreme  abstinence,  their 
waking  hours  have  been  characterised  by  de- 
cided mental  aberration. 

•  A  lady  in  perfect  health,  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  aaked  by  the  parents  of  a 
friend  to  be  present  at  a  severe  smgical  ope- 
ration. On  consideration,  it  was  thought 
wrong  to  expose  her  to  such  a  scene,  and  the 

rition  was  postponed  for  a  few  hours, 
went  to  bed,  however,  with  the  imagina- 
tion highly  excited,  and  awoke  in  alarm, 
Iwoing,  or  thinking  she  heard,  the  shrieks 
of  her  friend  under  the  egony  of  an  opera- 
tion. Convnisions  and  hy^erics  supervened, 
and,  on  their  subsiding,  she  went  into  a  mo- 
ftund  sleep,  which  continued  sixty-three 
hours.  The  most  eminent  of  the  faculty 
were  then  consulted,  and  she  was  cupped, 
which  awoke  her;  but  the  convulsions  re- 
turned, and  she  again  went  to  sleep,  and 
skpft  with  few  intennissions  for  a  fortnight. 
For  the  next  twelve  months  she  remained 
pcsfoetly  well.  The  sleeping  began  again 
without  any  appaient  cause,  which,  in  bre- 
gular  periods,  continued  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  the  length  of  the  sleeping  fits  being 
from  thirty  to  forty  honrs,  diminished  in 
dncation  aa  time  went  on,  till  she  got  wett. 
Then  arrived  itritability,  and  total  want  of 
sleep  for  three  months,  which  was  succeeded 
br  aberration  of  mind.  This  state  continued 
about  six  months,  when,  to  the  relief  of  her 
fiisodSy  her  sleeping  fits  returned,  and  were 


venr  regular  in  their  periods,  both  as  to 
arrival  and  duration. 

Her  usual  time  for  sleeping  was  forty- 
eight  hours.  She  would  in  the  intermediate 
day  be  very  wdl,  tin  twelve  at  night,  when 
she  went  to  bed.  Sometimes  she  would  awake 
for. a  few  minutes,  take  some  warm  fluid, 
which  was  always  kept  ready  with  a  lamp  ; 
but  found  any  effort  to  remain  awake  un- 
availing, and  the  bare  notion  of  attempting  it 
gave  her  great  horror. 

Amongst  the  sleepy  people  of  modem 
times,  the  case  of  £lizabeth  Perkins,  of 
Morlev  St«  Peter,  in  Norfolk,  should  be 
noticed  as  a  case  somewhat  resembling  that 
just  alluded  to.  For  a  considerable  time  she 
was  very  regular  in  her  times  of  wakiog, 
which  was  once  in  seven  days,  af^er  which 
they  became  irregular  and  precarious,  and, 
though  of  shorter  duration,  they  were  equally 
profound ;  and  everv  attempt  at  keeping  her 
awake,  or  awaking  her,  were  vain.  Various 
experiments  were  tried;  and  an  itinerant 
empiric,  dated  with  the  hope  of  rousing  her 
horn  what  he  called  ^'  her  counterfdt  sleep,** 
blew  into  her  nostrils  the  powder  of  white 
hellebore,  being  a  very  powerful  sternuta- 
tive ;  but  the  noor  creature  remained  insen- 
sible to  the  inhumanitv  of  the  deed,  which, 
instead  of  producing  the  boasted  effect,  ex- 
coriated the  skin  of  her  nose,  lips,  and 
foce. 

Buonaparte  was  poUte  enough  to  toy  to  a 
gentleman,  '<  JHrai  dormir  fAte  pour  wnu  ;*^ 
nom  which  we  may  condude,  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  properties  of  the  man  who 
advertised,  in  the  Spectator,  that  he  intended 
to  deep  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  in  Little 
Britain. 

The  following  account  of  this  affidr  is 
from  a  scarce  tract  in  the  British  Museum  : 
— **  The  deepy  man  awakened  of  his  five 
days^  dream  ;  bdng  a  most  stranse  and  won-* 
derfitl  true  account  of  one  Nicholas  Heart,  a 
Dutchman,  a  patient  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  hi  West  Smithfidd,  who  sleeps 
five  davs  every  August  x  and  you  have  a 
true  ration  how  his  mother  feU  in  one  of 
her  deeps  on  the  first  of  August,  she  then 
being  near  the  time  of  her  labour ;  and  on 
the  fifth  day  she  wakened,  and  was  delivered. 
As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  he  sleq>ed  for  five 
days  and  five  nights ;  together  with  the  trae 
dream  whidk  he  and  his  mother  dreamt  every 
year  alike.  But  what  is  more  particular 
than  all  the  rest,  he  gives  an  account  of  one 
Mr.  l^llliam  Morgan,  who  he  saw  hurried 
to  a  dismal,  dark  castle ;  and  one  Mr.  John 
Paimer,  he  saw  him  going  into  a  place  of 
bliss !  these  two  men  were  patients  in  the 
hospital,  and  dy*d  while  he  was  in  his  deep. 
London  s  printed  by  Edward  Midwinter,  at 
the  Sun,  Pye  Comer,  Smithfidd.*'  We 
have  here  given  the  whole  of  the  title,  which 
tells  nearly  all  about  this  sleepy  set. 
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RECENT   DISCOVERIES    IX  VEGE- 
TABLE   PHYSIOLOGY.* 

{From  the  Foreign  iJeoicw.— No.  V.) 


While  the  spirit  of  philosophy  has  becD 
taking  possession  of  almost  all  the  other  na- 
tunil  sciences,  it  aeems  somewhat  u D ac- 
count; iblc  til  at  it  should  have  been  so  long  in 
transfusing  itself  into  the  accumulated  mass 
of  observations  and  experiments  which  con- 
stitute the  science  of  vegetable  physiology. 
By  the  labours  of  Grew,  I/cwcnhoek,  and 
many  accurate  observers  who  followed  in 
their  footsteps,  the  structure  of  the  organs  of 
plants  has  been  ascertained  with  tolerable 
correctness  ;  and  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  information  respecting  the  functions  of 
those  organs  has  been  derived  from  the  ex- 
periments and  reasonings  of  Duhamel,  Hales, 
Malpighi,  and  others.  Still,  however,  the 
physiology  of  plants  has  never  yet  assumed 
the  fonn  and  dignity  of  a  science.  The  mem 
f/trmior  was  wanting,  to  separate  its  essential 
from  its  useless  facts,  to  groupe  them  under 
general  principles,  and  to  exhibit  tliose  pri- 
mary laws,  which  arc  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  science.  The  aocumulation 
of  facts  and  experiments  had  almost  over- 
whelmed the  few  points  of  rational  theory  of 
which  vegetable  physiology  could  boast,  and 
a  number  of  doctrines  half  established,  ai;d 
speculations  ingenious  and  plausible,  usurped 
the  place  of  tixed  principles  and  rigorous 
views. 

That  plants  derive  their  nourishment  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  that  this 
nourishment,  in  the  state  of  a  fluid,  is  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  roots,  and  ascends  through  the 
stem  and  branches,  are  facts  which  must 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the 
most  careless  observer ;  but,  through  what 
channels  the  fluids  tluis  absorbed  rise  in  the 
plant,  and  by  what  foices  they  are  sustained 
in  the  most  elevated  branches,  contrary  to 
their  natural  gravity,  no  physiologist  could 
decide,  till  within  these  few  years.  As  the 
vessels  of  the  largest  plants  were  of  a  capil- 
lary nature,  the  force  of  capillary  attraction 
was  almoijt  universally  regarded  as  the  pri- 
mary agent  in  producing  the  ascent  of  the 
jjap ;  and  as  no  other  force  could  be  found 
an  opinion  so  plausible  seems  never  to  ha' 
been  subjected  to  a  rigid 
though  the  force  of  ca' 
creases  with  the  smallf 
exerts  it,  yet,  howev#' 
may  be,  and  hor 
aflinity  which  its 
it  contains,  the 
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ttmlBatfoB  ofwai^t,  and  at  thi  ebd  of  96 
hoan  it  had  lost  64  gnint  of  the  wirtcr 
whkh  had  formerly  enttnd  tt,  and  the  con* 
tained  milky  flaid  had  grown  putrid. 
Here,  thca,  we  have  exhibited  to  ui  two  op- 
poeSte  actioBt  of  the  organic  membrane;^-. 
lit,  Uiat  bj  which  the  water  is  imbibed ;  and 
Sad,  that  fay  which  it  is  expelled.  In  the 
first  of  these  caaca  the  milk,  or  internal  fluid, 
was  denser  than  the  water,  or  external  fluid  ; 
and  while  this  state  of  the  fluid  eontinucd, 
the  csKum  continued  to  imbibe  the  water ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  miUy  fluid  became  putrid, 
and  thinner  than  the  external  water,  the 
latter  passed  out  of  the  cecum  as  rapidly  as 
It  formerly  entered  it. 

To  these  two  powers,  by  which  an  external 
fluid  can  be  taken  into  an  organic  cavity,  and 
again  discharged  from  it,  M.  Dutrochet  has 
given  the  names  of  End^»mo$e  and  Exoa* 
ni099;  the  one  derived  from  o^Mr,  inward^ 
and  AWfcoc,  ois  kmpuUe  ;  and  the  other  ixwm 
t(,  mU^  and  ut/mq^  am  imjnthe. 

As  the  turgidi^  produced  by  the  imbi« 
bition  of  the  water,  in  the  preceding  expcri. 
■lent,  stretches  the  aides  of  the  csscum,  so  aa 
to  cause  them  to  react  on  the  indoaed  fluid, 
our  Author  was  of  opinion  that  this  reaction 
woold  be  capable  of  causing  the  fluid  to  rise 
in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  cecum,  when  In  a  state 
d  eodoamose.  He  accordingly  took  a  glass 
tube,  84  inches  long,  and  about  one-fif^  of 
an  inch  in  bore,  and  fixed  one  end  in  the 
CSBcum  of  a  chicken  containing  a  solution  of 
gum  arsbic  The  glass  tube  beins  held  in  a 
fwtical  position,  and  the  cecum  being  im- 
mersed in  rain  water,  the  inclosed  fluid  rase 
in  the  tube,  and  at  the  end  of  24  hours  it 
began  to  diacharge  itself  iVom  the  upper 
ormce.  This  overflow  continued  for  two 
days,  when  it  began  to  sink.  Upon  opening 
the  cecum  on  me  fiourth  day,  the  inclosed 
fluid  was  found  in  a  state  of  putridity.  M. 
Dutrochet  obtained  similar  results  by  sub- 
atimting  for  the  cecum  the  inflated  bladder 
*  of  the  C^luiea  arborescent,  or  bladder  senna. 

Having  thus  discovered  a  force  capable  of 
impdUing  the  sap  imbibed  by  the  spongioles 
into  the  cells  and  ci4[>iUary  vessels  of  punts, 
pur  Author  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  so  singular  an  efivct.  An  experi. 
ment  by  Porret,  to  which  Professor  Amid 
alludes,*  could  not  fail  to  suggest,  that 
the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  animal  or 
vegetable  membranes  waa  tkie  result  of  elec 
trical  action.  This  chemist  having  divided 
a  cylindrical  jar  into  two  compartments  by  a 
piece  of  bladder,  he  filled  one  of  the  com- 


*  Tlw  profesior  observed,  by  the  aid  of  a  micro* 
wopc,  a  regular  circulation  iu  th«  np  of  ihe  ekarm 
vmfarh:  be  aaw  transparent  Klobulea  of  v^riooa 
aim  eircelaliug  in  regular  and  uniaterrnpted  ma. 
tion.  in  two  opposite  alternalinf  atrearoa,  in  tha 
tw<»  halves  or  aectionaof  the  single  cylindrical  canal, 
or  vessel,  which  nins  through  the  fibres  o(  the 
plant. 
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partmenta,  and  left  tha  other  almoat  cmptyi 
with  only  a  few  drops  of  water  in  it.  When 
the  zinc  pole  of  a  galvanic  pile  was  placed  in 
the  full  compartment,  and  the  copper  pole  in 
the  empty  one,  the  water  passed  from  the 
fun  into  the  empty  compartment,  and  roae 
in  the  latter  much  higher  than  it  originally 
stood  in  the  fbrmer.  Following  up  the  idea 
suggested  by  thia  remarkable  experiment,  M. 
Dutrochet  tied  the  extremities  of  two  tubes, 
one  of  which  was  o^iUary,  to  the  pod  of  the 
Coiutea  arborescens.  He  now  introduced 
the  negatifie  wire  of  the  galvanic  pile  through 
a  cork  in  the  ordinary  tube,  into  tne  pod,  and 
then  inmierscd  the  panHfte  wire  into  a  vessel 
of  water  in  which  the  pod  was  placed.  The 
pod  quickly  became  turgid  by  the  imbibition 
of  the  external  water,  ami  the  water  rising  in 
the  capillary  tube,  flowed  over  its  upper  ex« 
tremity  exactly'  in  the  same  manner  aa  it 
would  have  done  In  virtue  of  the  force  of 
endosmose,  had  the  pod  separated  two  fluida 
of  different  densities.  The  same  result  waa 
obtained  by  substituting  the  csecum  of  ft 
chicken  in  place  of  the  vegetable  membrane. 
That  widoamoae  is  an  dectrical  action,  waa 
rendered  highly  probable  by  the  following 
experiment: — Our  author  introduced  tho 
white  of  an  egg  into  the  cecum  of  a  chicken, 
and  when  it  waa  nearly  full,  he  closed  it  and 
plunged  it  in  water.  The  csecum  became 
wpeecdlj  turgid;  and  afker  the  action  had 
continued  some  hours,  a  layer  of  coagulated 
albumen  was  found  upon  its  inner  surface  ■ 
one  of  the  known  effects  of  voltaic  action. 

From  the  experiments  whidi  we  have  now 
briefly  described,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 
with  M.  Dutrochet,  Thai  U  ie  by  the  ooHom 
qf  endoetneee  that  the  eap  it  rmted  to  the 
highett  tummitt  qf  treet^  contrary  to  Ut  tia- 
turalgramty  ;  and  that  this  new  force  is  the 
result  of  eltfctoical  action. 

Such  is  the  condusion  of  the  first  section 
of  M.  Dutxochet*s  latest  Memoir,  which  waa 
read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  17th  of  March,  182&  The  section  which 
contains  the  application  of  these  discoveries 
to  physiology — to  the  phenomena  of  aninuU 
and  vegetable  life,  has,  we  believe,  not  yet 
appeared,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  publi- 
cation with  high  interest.  In  his  original 
work,  *'  V Agent  Itnmcdiatj**  he  has  entered 
very  fully  into  this  important  subject ;  but 
beautiful  as  are  many  of  his  explanations  of 
some  of  the  moat  important  functions  and 
condition  of  the  aniro^  frame,  and  profound 
and  ingenious  as  are  all  his  views,  yet  they 
must  soon  be  greatW  modified  and  extended, 
by  his  subsequent  discoveries  of  the  activity 
and  inactivity  of  different  solids  and  fluids  In 
the  production  of  endosmose,  and  of  the  con- 
version of  active  into  hiactive  fluids,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  portion  of  add. 

When  we  consider  that  the  organa  of 
animal  bodica  consist  of  a  congeries  of  veai- 
des  composed  of  permeable  merabnoie,  and 
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that  the  vafcular  systems  are  the  chaDOelt  by 
which' those  membranes  are  snpplied  with  new 
organic  matter  in  a  fluid  state — and  when 
We  consider,  also,  how  these  fluids'  may  be 
changed,  from  eietive  to  tnaeihe  fluids,  and 
firom  inacHve  to  eteiive  fluids,  either  by  the 
addition  of  arnew  ingredient,  or  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  one  which  they  already  cotitain,  and 
how  active  membranes  may  become  inaciwe 
by  a  change  of  porosity,  by  the  partial  or 
template  nUing  up  of  their  capillary  dticta,  or 
by  a  permanent  change  of  condition — when 
we  consider,  in  short,  the  general  structure  of 
animal  1)odies,  and  the  changes  which  dis- 
ease super-induces  '  upon  their  individual 
parts~we  perceive  in  the  discoveries  of  M • 
Dutrochet  the  foundation  of  a  new  system  of 
physiology,  and  a  wide  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  medical  science. 

Since  the  fluids  and  solids  which  coitipose 
ihe  human  frame  are  actually  agents,  which 
by  their  mutual  contact  produce  electricity, 
Varying  in  its  intensity  and  in  its  impulsive 
tfect  by  the  condition  of  these  agents,  and 
since  we  really  find  that  the  action  of  the  pile 
ft  capable  of  supplying  some  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  deve]opn?ent  of  this 
dectricjty,  may  we  not' expect  that  the  ex- 
temal  application  of  electricity,  supplied 
either  by  iu  artificial  production  or  by  Uie  at- 
teosphere  itsdf,  may  become  an  important 
auiriliary  in  the  healing  art?  When  the 
Abb^  Bertholon*  maintained,  that  the  elec- 
Mdty  of  the  atmosphere  had  a  prihcipat 
Mharein  the  number  of  deaths^  and  parlicu^ 
tarty  tudden  deaths,  and  that  it  has  a  decided 
inftttenee  on  ffeneraHon,  conception,  and  par^ 
fttrition,  he  periiaps  obtained  a  distant  glimpse 
of  truths  yet  unrevealed,  and  in  the  discove- 
ries of  future  times  his  memory  may  yet 
receive  some  compensation  for  the  ridi- 
cule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  hii 
dpinlons.*!* 

'  To  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  the 
discoveries  of  M.  I>utrochet  have  a  more  im- 
ihediaie  application.  They  form,  indeed,  an 
epoch  in  its  history :  as  ft'om  a  new  goal, 
the  science  starts  with  powerfbl*  Instruments 
of  research,  and  with  fresh  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. The  discovery  of  endosmose,  and  of 
Ae  cause  of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants,  is,  to 
vegetable  physiology,  what  the  establishment 
of  the  law  of  gravity  was  to  astronomy. 
While  it  binds  together  the  scattered  dementi 
of  the  science,  it'lays  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
ductive superstructure,  which  can  be  reared 
only  by  men  of  varied  talent,  who  combine 
Ae  accomplishi^ents  of  the  chemist  and  the 

*  *  Di  VEUclricUi  du  Corps  hvmain  dant  fitat  de 
amti  et  de  Malndie,  9  volt.  6vo.-«ee  voL  ii.  p.  43». 

t^t  1  h«  ioftOfBc*  of  elvctricitsr  o«  the  palpe,uiii  oo 
Iniiensibie  Derkpiratio|i,M  iodicated  b£tbe  expert 
meats  of  M.  de  Bo^e*,  M.  Nollet,  and  v.m  Marum, 
Md  th>!  ctirioni  results'  obMiDid  Hy  M  Arhard  re- 
•ficcting  its  ineaeoct  in  ooeelvratlng  tlnftttriliutmi 
«^' aoinwl  bodica.-inay  MihMt'  receive  looif  expls- 
nktion  from  M.  uutrocnet  •  aiscoTericf.' 


natural  philosopher  with  the  lencwletfge  and 
patient  observadon  of  the  botanist 
'  To  have  discovered  the  fact  and  the  ope- 
ration  of  endosmose  itiust  have  immortalized 
tfny  philosopher;  but  M.  Dutrodiet  has 
plaeed  his  reputation  on  a  stiU  more  securo 
basis,  by  discovering  its  oi^hi;  Tliat  elec- 
tricity is  the  direct  cause  of  this  singular 
efiect'  cannot  now  be  doubted ;  and  we  are 
sanguine  in  the  hope  that  means  may  be  dis- 
covered of  promoting  and  modifying  vc^e- 
Ution  by  the  stimulus  of  the  electric  fluid, 
obtained  either  by  artificial  metfns,  or  drawn 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  opinions  of  the 
Abb^  Bertholon,  otf  this  subject,  are  ex- 
tremely  remarkable,  and  we  cannot  resist  th» 
temptation  of  laying  them  before  our  readers 
— not  as  being,  in  the  least  degree,  an  antid* 
pation,  of  the  discoveries  of  M.  Dutrochet — 
but,  in  so  far  as  they  are  correct,  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  geneial  principle. 

In  his  work  Det*Etectru^ti  des  Vlp^tftwt,^ 
he  describes  an  instrument,  cslled  an  elietnt^ 
^getometer,  A  sort  of  thunder-rod  for  bring- 
ing down  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere ; 
und  he  proposes  to  convey  it  to  particular 
spots,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  6ie  soil, 
and  renovating  the  heidths  of  pliints. 

*'  By  means,  says  he,  of  the  electro-rege' 
tirtneter^  we  may  be  able  at  our  pleasure  to 
accumulate  this  wonderfol  fluid,  howevef 
difiused  in  the  upper  regions,  and  conduct  it 
to  the  earth's  surface  in  those  seasons  when  ft 
is  either  scantily  supplied,  or  its  quantity  hi 
ihsuflicient  for  vegetation  ;  for  though  It 
fnay  be,  in  some  degree,  sufflcient,  yet  it  can 
never  produce  the  eo^cts  of  a  multiplied  and 
highly  increased  v^etation.  So  that  we 
shall,  by  these  means,  have  an  excellent  rege- 
table  manure  or  nourishment  brought  down, 
as  it  were,  from  heaven,  at  an  easy  expense; 
for,  after  the  construction  of  this  instrument, 
it  will,  cost  nothing  to  maintain  it  It  wiU, 
besides,  be  the  most  efficacious  that  can  be 
employed,  as  no  other  substance  Is  so  ictive, 
penetrating,  or  conducive  to  the  genHinatioQ, 
growth,  multiplication,  or  reproduction  of 
vegetables.  This  heavenly  manuie  is  thai 
which  nature  employs  over  the  whole  habtfc- 
able  earth,  not  excepting  even  those  regions 
Which  are  esteemed  barren,  but  which,  iiowever^ 
are  ofYcn  fecundated  by  those  agenu  which 
nature  knows  so  well  to  employ  to  the  most 
useful  purposes.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing 
Wanting  to  bring  to  a  completion  the  useml 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  electricity, 
but  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  art  of  ehr* 
ploying  electricity  as  a  manure,  and,  cdnse* 
quently,  that  all  the  effects  which  we  have 
uready  mentioned,  depend  on  electricity 
alone,  and  that  all  these  effects — viz.  acce- 
leration in  the  germinatioD,  the  growth,  and 
production  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  theif 
multiplications,  &c.,  will  be  produced  even 
at  a  time  when  secondary  causes  axe  iitifo» 
vonrable  to  it 
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V  V^  ^J^iwUydyiDg  ttoc  ipttnunant^  which 
Are  provided  ^t  little  ei^peme  (since  iioa  tocU 
of  the  thickneM  of  the  -finger,  and  even  less, 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose),  wemultiplf 
>heir  heoeficial  ejects,  and  extend  tlieur  uae 

''  This  apparatus  havixig  heen  raised  with 
care  ip  the  middle  of  a  garden,  tHe  happiest 
effects  were  pcfrceiTed«— viz.  different  plants, 
herbs,  and  £cuits^  in  greater  forwardness  than 
usual,  were  mulaplied,  and  of  superior  qui^ 
Uty.  Tiiese  facta  are  analogous  to  an  obser- 
vation which  I  have  often  luade— that  plants 
grow  fast,  and  are  most  vigorous  near  thunder- 
lods,  where  their  situation  favours  their  ds- 
velopment.  They  likewise  s^rve  to  explain 
^whv  v^etation  is  so  vigorous  in  lofty  forests, 
and  where  the  trees  raise  their  heads  far  firom 
the  surfitce  of  the  earth,  so  that  they  seek,  as 
it  were,  the  electric  fluid  at  a  far  greater 
height  than  plants  less  elevated,  while  the 
shsjrp  extreouties  of  their  leayes,  boughs, 
and  branches,  serve  as  so  many  points,  grat- 
ed them  by  the  munificent  hand  of  nature, 
to  dpLW  down  from  the  atmosphere  that  elec- 
tric fluid  which  is  so  powerful  an  agent  in 
forwarding  ve^tation,  and  in  promoting  the 
different  functions  of  plants.*' 

It  would  have  been  very  desirable  that  the 
Abb^  Bertholon  had  mentioned  the  specific 
facts  upon  which  he  has  founded  these  very 
.vague  and  general,  though,  at  the  same  timo, 
curious  views.  That  they  are  not  entirely 
speculative,  is  proved  by  the  facts  previously 
fliscovered  by  Mr.  Maimbray,  of  Edinburgh^ 
apd  the  Abbe  NoUet.  The  first  of  these  ex- 
perimentalists found  that  two  myrtle  trees, 
electrified  during  the  month  of  October, 
1746,  put  forth  small  branches,  and  blossom- 
ed, much  earlier  tlian  other  shrubs  that  were 
Aot  electrified ;  and  the  Abb^  Collet  having 
sowed  se^s  in  two  pots  filled  with  the  same 
mould,  and  kept  in  the  same  place,  found 
that  the  seeds  in  one  of  the  pots  which  had 
been  electrified  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for 
fifteen  .days,  exhibited  spxouu  two  or  three 
days  sooner  than  those  in  the  unelectrified 
pots,  and  threw  .out  larger  shoots,  and  a 
greater  number  of  them,  in  a  ^iven  time. 

Having,  thus,  given  as  distinct  an  account 
as  we  can  of  the  great  discovery  of  endos- 
mose,  which  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  honoured  with  a  gold  medal,  we  cannot 
take  leave  of  M,  DutrocJiet  without  express- 
ing OUT  anxious  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  announcing  the  successful 
continuation  of  his  labours,  and  that  he  will 
not  allow  the  subject  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
till  he  has  brought  within  the  dominion  of 
his  general  principles  the  leading  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life. 

,  The  science  of  vegetable  physiology  is  now 
anived  at  a  point  where  great  discoveries  may 
be  soon  expected.  The  extraordinary  fact 
discovered  by  Dr.  Brewster,  that  innumerable 
crystals  of  silcx,  possessing,  distinctly  the 


prqipe^^f  doable  lefractioD,  fimnaa  eiseif- 
tial  part  of  the  siliceous  grasses,  and  that  all 
the  separate  crystals  have  their  axes  arranged, 
not  in  parallel  lines,  but  so  as  to  form  geome- 
trical figures  by  the  li^t  which  they  dq)a- 
larise,  points  out  a  new  relation  between  the 
laws  wnich  govern  the  cr)'Ktallixation  of  in^. 
animate  matter,  and  those  which  regulate  the 
^operations  of  vegetable  life. 

The  recent  observations,  too,  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
respecting  what  appear  to  be  the  active  mole- 
eutes  of  bodies,  whether  of  mineral  or  vegc- 
table  origin,  promise  a  rich  harvest  of  disco- 
very. He  has  annouooed  the  singular  fact, 
that  active  spherical  molecules  eidst  in  the 
.grain  and  poUen  of  most  plants  akmg  with 
its  proper  particles,  and  that  these  moleculeB 
have  a  spontaneous  or  inherent  motion  when 
immtrsed  in  water.  £ven  when  the  pollen 
has  been  immersed  in  weak  spirits  for  nearly 
a  y($ar,  tlie  I4^parent  vitality  of  the  particles 
still  exists,  nay,  it  remains  in  plants  which 
have  been  dead  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
survives  even  the  .must  intense  heat  to  which 
animal  and  vegetable  fibre  can  be  exposed 
These  primary  molecules  exist  in  almost  all 
minerals,  and  even  in  pounded  glass.  They 
occur,  not  only  in  their  simple  state,  but  also 
in  a  compound  form.  Oval  particles,  equsil 
to  about  two  molecules,  and  supposed  to  be 
primary  combinations  of  these,  often  speared, 
and  were  in  general  more  vivid  ih  their  movo- 
j^ents  than  the  simple  molecules,  revolving 
most  commonly,  on  their  longer  axis,  and  fre- 
quently exhibiting  a  flattened  form.  Other 
compound  molecules  were  seen  resembling 
short  fibres,  and  somewhat  moniliform,  and 
having  their  txansvcrse  diameter  equal  to  that 
of  the  primary  molecule.  These  fibrils, 
whether  composed  of  two  or  three  molecules, 
or  of  four  or  five,  were  gcBcrally  in  motion. 
This  motion  was,  at  least,  as  vivid  as  that  of 
the  sin^ple  moleoules,  and  might  be  said  to 
be  somewhat  vermicvlar.  Whatever  be  the 
substance  in  which  they  occur,  Mr.  Brow^ 
considers  the  simple  molecules  to  be  of  uni- 
form  sise,  and^  from  vsrious  mcasurementa, 
he  regards  them  as  about  the  twenty  thouf 
sandlh  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  same  curious  subject  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  French  bounists ;  and  AK 
Adolpbe  Brongniart  has  published  the  results 
of  some  of  h&  obKrvatioos  in  bis  ^*  /!<?- 
eb^ch0t  aur  WGin^raiion  ei  le  Vevehpp^^ 
mmU  de  V£mhrpon  dant  les  Vigttaux  Phot. 
fUrogamety*  which  was  read  before  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  haa  been  published  in 
the  *'  ArnuUea  des  SeienceM  NatureUe*,'^ 

From  the  talenu  and  activity  of  these  two 
botanists,  we  may  expect  with  confidence 
some  highly  important  results,  and  we  trust 
we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  again 
c^ing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  so  curi*. 
ouB  a  subject. 

In  coQseq^ence  of  ohiervatioui  which  we 
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hikVB  oHnelvct  made  on  the  suteiiiento  of 
thew  microscopic  bodies,  we  hare  no  doubt 
that  fhey  are  idl  occasiooed  by  chemical  and 
physical  changes  in  the  molecules  themsdveB, 
and  by  other  illusory  motions,  which  it  la 
difficult  to  exclude  in  the  employment  of 
high  magnifying  powers. 


HAYDON. 


Oairery  ga?e  fifty  ttiottiand  poanda  to  a  HMT- 
chant  for  a  few  old  pietores;  three  thovaaod 
pounds  are  paid  for  a  Gorreggio  six  inehea 
tong ;  and  five  thoatfand  for  t  pair  of  Caraedtw 
Not  diat  we  object  to  this,  dot  Join  to  the  very 
general  doubts  of  originality,  and  the  rtrf 
strong  damonr  about  myaddsm  in  those 
transactions.  But,  we  saj,  that  the  tenth 
of  this  money  employed  in  commissiona 
to  capable  artists,  would  fttodtKe  ten  cim€s 
the  public  adnmtage;  that  mwe  Knrieo 
would  be  rendered  to  the  aru  hi  Eng^d^  by 
showing  that  a  man  who  distir^aished  him. 
self  in  them  was  svre  of  public  employmcflt, 
than  could  be  rendered  by  *afes  of  walla 
eorered  with  all  that  Raphael  and  Rcubena 
erer  painted  ;  that  the  kindUng  of  ewiulation 
is  the  only  way  to  national  ezceUen«e  $  and 
that  the  reward  conferred  on  one  a*ble  artist 
by  this  public  employment,  and  the  eridenee 
that,  by  the  historic  pencil,  a  fovtnne  could 
be  made,  would  more  deefdedly  rouse  many 
a  latent  artist  to  a  vigor  of  which  he  had 
been  unconscious,  and  raise  a  generation  of 
great  historic  painters,  than  all  the  stars  aftd 
medsls  that  ever  decorated  the  bosom  of  all 
the  presidents  of  the  Academy. 

Let,  then,  the  government  of  En^and  do 
what  the  government  of  France  does  every 
yeat.  liCt  commissions  for  subjects  on  the 
memorable  scenes  of  national  history  be  given 
to  our  leading  artists,  and  our  royal  palacee 
snd  public  haBs  be  hung  with  Oiem,  as  in 
France.  The  taste  for  this  moat  atmiedve 
and  admirable  species  of  ornament  would 
rapidly  spread.  When  London  had  seen  the 
recordls  of  her  early  honours  suspended  in  her 
halls,  the  provinces  would  ofer  an  inex- 
haustible succession  of  the  finest  themes  for 
the  pahiter.  The  old  annals  of  provincial 
loyalty,  bravery,  and  suffering — the  heroic 
strug^es  of  the  dvil  war—the  deeper,  yet  still 
more  intetestins,  stnusles  of  the  times,  when 
the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  fought  the 
patient  battle  of  the  foith,  and  gaiped  that 
eternal  victory  in  which  no  blood  but  the  pure 
and  ffcnerous  stream  of  their  own  hearta 
flowed— the  noble  qK>chs  of  the  rise  and 
establishment  of  dvil  freedom ;  all  would  share 
and  reward  the  national  patronage,  which 
feds,  and  justly  feels,  that  the  most  lUus- 
trious  monument  of  a  people  is  the  memory 
of  the  deeds  that  have  made  them  great,  as  it 
The  more  important  consideration  Is,  la  the  most  unshaken  security  ni  the  oon- 
whetfaer  a  man,  capable  of  the  vigorous  tinuance  of  thdr  grandeur  and  prosperity, 
and  rapid  productiveness  which  cfaancterise  We  should  see,,  living  again  on  the  canvas, 
his  pendl,  ought  to  be  sufifcred  to  sink.    We    the  epochs  when  the  Yorkshire  Cavaliera 


(Frwi  the Mimmy  Maff.-f^o.  XXXVII.) 


Hatdov,  the  artist,  has  been  again  appeal- 
ing  to  the  public.  M''e  are  sorry  to  see  an 
ingenious  and  able  man  driven  to  this  mode 
of  making  his  claims  known.  Yet  what  is  to 
be  done.  Privation  will  mske  a  voice  of  its 
own,  and  the  demands  of  a  family  sufier  no 
delicacy  to  stand  between  them  and  the  means 
by  wMch  alone  they  are  to  be  satisfied. 
Haydon  has  given  for  many  years  the  most 
nnquestioDable  proofs  of  indusdy,  talent,  and 
variety  of  power.  He  may  tmt  bavt  turned 
his  art  to  the  most  dexterous  advantage  by  his 
personal  management ;  for  every  one  knows 
how  large  a  sluire  of  professional  success  de- 
pends on  causes  which  have  Uttle  to  do  with 
professional  abfllty.  The  cultivation  of  pa- 
trons, Uie  blandishments  of  those  stirring 
indlviduala  who  direct  the  tastes  of  the  opu- 
lent^ and  personal  and  perpetual  deference  to 
the  Icaiding  members  of  the  profession,  are 
among  those  essentials,  for  the  want  of  which 
the  Harrys  of  the  English  achool  lived  in 
struggle,  and  left  nothlns  but  a  name  for 
hemsdvcs,  and  a  stain  of  Ingratitude  on  th^ 
country. 

Haydon,  unluckily  for  his  prospects,  began 
his  career  with  a  rash  avowal  of  being  his  own 
sole  guide,  of  determining  to  bring  a  higher 
style  of  art  among  us,  and  of  reforming  the 
presumed  blunders  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Thus,  at  his  first  step,  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  ruin.  Numbers  will  break  down  any 
•trength ;  and  the  individual  who  goes  to  war 
with  corporations  will  reap  but  few  triumphs. 
However,  this  rashness  has  been  for  some 
thne  pubUdy  at  an  end,  and  Haydon  has 
become  an  exhibitor  at  Somerset  House. 


live  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  We 
spend,  and  we  are  in  the  right  to  spend,  vast 
auma  on  public  decoration.  We  see  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  expended  on  a  naadon  for 
a  royal  duke,  and  no  one  grudges  It ;  half  a 
miUwn  of  money  is  laid  out  on  a  royal  palace, 
and  BO  one  murmurs,  except  at  the  barbaroua 


came  gallantly  to  the  fidd  for  their  kinft — 
when  the  fiery  Rupert  charged  at  the  head  of 
his  guard  of  gentlemen— when,  .under  a 
happier  star,  William  came  to  restore  England 
to  its  native  diaracter,  and  James  f£A  to 
show  that  slavery  could  not  live  on  the 
British  soil.    The  portraH-nlleries  of  the 


want  of  taste,  which  renders  it  so  Unworthy  of   nobles  and  gentlemen  of  En^uid,  aboun^g 
•Britiab  king.    The  directors  of  onr  natiiona]    in  the  fincat  materiaU  for  giving  reality  to 
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flUMft  pietares,  v6uld  giTe  an  aid  unequalled 
in  any  other  country;  and  by  t}je  same 
honourable,  wise,  and  feeling  patronage  which 
gave  public  employment  to  the  man  of 
ability,  the  nation  would  be  laying  up  for 
Itself  A  txcasure  of  die  richest  remembrances 
that  ever  stirred  the  spirit  of  a  mighty  em- 
ph«. 

Wo  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
peoDonnctng  Haydon  a  great  artist,  a  man  of 
an  original  mind,  of  remarkable  powers  of 
ezeeution,  and  requiring  only  the  commands 
of  the  public  to  distinguish  himself  and  it, 
more  than  he  has  ever  done,  or  can  ever  do 
without  them.  Let  die  trafficlierB  of  their 
tbousandi  and  ten  thousands  for  Italian  pic- 
tttfeB<.^ften  the  rubbish  of  Italian  galleries, 
often  the  fabrication  of  German,  French,  and 
BngUsh  garrets— look  to  thisi  look  to  Hay- 
don, telling  him  that  his  pencil  waits  only 
their  disposal,  and  think  of  the  fruitless 
yirodigaltty  of  raising  monuments  over  the 
graves  of  men  of  genius,  whom  the  huodreth 
part  of  the  expenditure  would  have  kept  in 
active,  opulent,  and  nationally.hoaourable 
ezistcDce.  What  has  Scotland  gained  by  her 
statnes  and  cenotaphs  io  the  memory  of 
Buns,  but  the  scoff  of  sU  who  know  that  she 
tuflned  that  great  and  unfortunate  geaiua  to 
perish,  rather  than  mulct  herself  of  a  fiuthing. 
But  osteotalioa  will  give  tons  of  gold,  where 
charity,  common-sense,  and  national  honour 
cannot  extract  grains.  Let  our  0ro»venors, 
Slalibrds,  and  Famborouf^s,  we  say,  look  to 
Haydon. 


CANTON. 

(From  the  CalcuUa  Orientui  Mageaine.) 

Op  the  lions  of  Canton  none  are  more  wordiy 
of  a  visit  than  the  Joss-houtet.  The  word 
joss  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  Decs 
(God),  so  that  a  Joss-house  merely  signifies 
a  temple ;  but  the  deity  himsdf,  whose  de- 
signation is  Fo,  has,  in  process  of  time,  be- 
come famiHar  to  Europeans  by  the  Christian 
same  of  Joss.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
Joss-houses  we  were  permitted  to  enter,  stood 
erect  an  immense  statue  of  Fo.  Like  Siva 
he  was  blessed  with  three  feyes,  one  being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  space  which 
usually  separates  the  eyes  of  mortals.  This 
august  divinity  stood  bdiiod  a  long  and  well 
polished  oak  table  like  a  tradesman  behind 
the  counter,  on  which  were  placed  a  number 
of  carved  pewter  and  copper  tripods,  dtc. 
ftom  which  incense*  was  perpetually  asoend- 

<  Tbete  vcaaeT»  were  filled  with  niid,  hi  which 
WAV  irttck  Mirerat  ama}!  Iig:ht^d  atlcka,  €*Ued  **  Jon 
•ttcMa."  Tbev  are  kepi  burning  uirlit  and  day ;  al 
■UBiet  a  bancn  of  their  Jom  atickt  i«  lighted  at  the 
door  of  cverv  honne  In  Canton,  to  protect  the  inmates 
froov  Ute  vitils  oC  evil  spirits.    The  Mnofcearisiog' 


ing  to  regale  the  divine  ilostrilt.  In  a  haU 
in  another  of  their  Joss-houses,  were  three 
stupendous  images  of  Fo,  dressed  in  the 
oriental  or  rather  Indian  manner.  They  bad 
black  Caffre  hair,  and  sionstrous  ears.  Each 
of  these  figuries  was  seated  upon  a  couched 
Bon  of  proportionate  dimensions,  which  were 
by  no  means  ill  executed  in  marble. 

I  do  not  remember  having  seen  anv  other 
variety  of  the  godhead  in  these  Joss-houses, 
but  in  the  one  to  the  north  of  the  suburbs  of 
Canton  I  saw  an  immense  gilt  or  brazen 
image  of  a  prodigiouslv  £st  laughing  Joss  in 
a  recumbent  posture ;  he  loakeallke  the  jolly 

Sd  of  wine  and  wit,  and  may  perhaps  bo 
e  Chinese  Bacchus.  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  a  representation  of  Fo  in  a  sute  of 
beatitude,  and  bis  appearance  certainly  oor- 
roborated  the  assertion. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  very  large  esta- 
blishment of  priests  attached  (o  the  Joss« 
houses  that  I  have  above  attempted  to  de- 
scribe ;  they  are  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  devout  laity;  who,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  few  in  the  land,  for,  unlike 
the  priesthood  of  other  countries,  these  lamaa 
were  very  thin,  haggard,  wretched  looking 
bcdnge,  as  if  they  rouly  practised  from  choice 
or  necessity  that  abstinence  and  penance, 
which  is  only  afiected  by  the  nrieathood  of 
other  religions.  The  czown  of  their  heada 
was  shaven,  they  were  clothed  in  a  kind  of 
gray  camblet  domino,  like  '^  the  friars  of 
orders  gray,'*  and  round  their  necks  was 
suspen£d  a  string'of  beads,  which  th$y  con- 
tinually fumbled  and  mumbled  over,  like  a 
Catholic  with  his  rosary.  We  were coodu cted 
into  a  large  hall,  where  all  the  monks  of  this 
Chinese  priory  were  gathered  together  for  the 
important  purpose  of  discussing  their  dinner, 
which  was  laid  out  upon  two  or  three  long 
tables,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
colleges  in  Oxford.  They  were  all  standing 
before  their  appointed  seats,  and  the  ceremony 
commenced  by  the  chief  priest,  or  da-Iaroa, 
tinkling  a  small  bell,  upon  which  they  all 
with  one  accord  began  chanting  a  pace — 
^^  am  mam  but  me  Arom"*!—- ^  om  man%  padma 
huom."  The  meaning  of  which  mystical 
phrases  is  disputed  by  ^e  learned,  but  which 
on  this  occasion  probably  signified  ^^  glory  to 
Fo,  Sic  &c''  or  something  to  that  effect. 
This  chanting  continued  about  five  minutes, 
when  the  bell  again  tinkJUng,  the  parties  fell 
to  at  their  rations  with  their  chopsticks,  as 
eagerly  as  pios  at  a  newly  filled  trough.  Talk- 
ing of  pigs,  Siere  is  a  voy  respectable  piggery 
attached  to  the  establishment.  The  Joss 
pi^iy  i.  e»  those  which  are  consecrated  to  Fo, 

fiwn  tbets  united  bamt  oftrins*  i*  *^  p*^  **  ^ 
form  a  dene  cloud,  wlurb  boven  over  toe  city  like 
the  more  smutty  exhalations  of  the  Londun  chim- 
nies. 

t  Klaproth  tnnsUtcs  this  cabalistic  ■ealoice, 
each  syllable  of  whiob  is  considered  a  tower  of 
safety  against  all  eartblyand  spiritual  calamities 
**Oh,  prccioas  lotus!"— 11iiiJbofr«iri,  v<4.  ii.  p.  3f 
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<ir  iSiore  probably  to  the  da-Ums,  or  abbots 
are  of  a  prodigious  size  and  fatness ;  indeed, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  win  the  prize  at 
the  Christmas  exhibition  in  any  town  in 
England. 

A  Chinese  dinner  is  a  curiosity  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  one  which  it  behoves  every 
lover  of  the  ludicrous  to  witness.  One  of 
the  Hoog  merchanu,  Pon  Keequa  by  name, 
or,  ai  he  is  more  generally  termed,  '^  tba 
'squire,"  gave  a  dinner  to  a  select  part  of  the 
&ctory,  at  which  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present 

We  sat  down  in  number  about  fifteeOi 
The  first  thing  handed  round  to  us  was  birds*- 
nest  soup,  in  small  china-ware  cups.  I 
thought  it  a  very  nice  and  delicate  soup, 
more  resembling  vermicelli  than  any  other 
that  I' remember;  but  it  is  not  to'  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  day  with  turtle  or  wild 
duck*  There  were  about  twenty  courses, 
and  dishes  innumerable ;  I  counted  sixty  on 
the  table  at  one  time ;  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  small  basins  or  cups  of  the  most  beautiful 
china-ware,  and  were  arranffed  in  three  rows 
down  the  centre  of  the  table.  We  were  given  to 
understand,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
we  had  the  happiness  to  partake  of  stewed 
pigeon  *s.eggs,  wild  cat,  fricassied  frogs,  dried 
worms  (particularly  recommended  as  a  bonne 
bauche  for  wine  at  dessert),  sea-slugs,  sharks, 
and  fins,  and  a  variety  of  other  delicacies,  * 
to  which  European  prejudice  might  be  inclined 
to  apply  another  term,  but  which,  whatever 
they  ^^Bj  really  have  been,  were  rendered 
extremely  palatable  by  the  application  of  a 
little  Japan  soy,-)-  or  *^  essence  of  cock- 
roach,'* the  finest  I  ever  tasted.  All  the 
meat,  pheaaants,  partridge,  and  venison  were 
minced  and  served  to  us  in  small  cups,  which, 
considering  that  we  liad  no  knives  and  forks, 
but  simply  a  brace  of  round  smooth  and  slip- 
pery chopsticks,  made  of.  ivory,  tipped  with 
ailver,  was  extremely  embarrassing ;  indeed, 
for  the  first  half  hour  I  despaired  altogetlier 
of  conveying  a  particle  of  the  savoury  viands 
to  my  impatient  palate.  Having  at  last,  as  if 
by  inspiration,  suddenly  hit  upon  the  proper 
method  of  handling  my  weapons,  I  attacked 
the  enemy  most  vigorously,  and  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  feast  found  myself  so  dex- 
terous that  I  could  pick  up  the  smallest 
crumb  with  my  ivory  digits.  All  their 
diahes  are  remarkably  rich ;  so  much  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  imbibe  a  eonsiderable  quan- 
tity of  saee-hing.  to  prevent  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. The  said  saee-hing  is  a  kind  of 
wine,  or  rather  spirit,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
iu>t  unpleasant  taste ;  the  liule  cdp  out  of 
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which  it  is  dmuk,  is  about  the.  sise  nf.  owe 
belonging  to  a  dolUs  tea  things  ;  the  cere- 
mony of  drinking  health  is  to  take  up  the 
cup  with  both  hands,  chinchin^  %,  e»  bow  and 
shake  your  heads  at  one  another  for  som^ 
time,  drink  off  the  wine,  and  show  jrouz 
friend  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  that  he  may  be 
satisfied  that  there  are  no  hed-Ups.  It  is  thfi 
etiquette  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  ask 
your  friend  to  drink  wine  in  return.  The 
*•*"  'squire*'  proposed  several  toasts,  in  wbidi 
we  joined  very  heartily :  we  .  drank  the 
emperor's  health,  the  King  of  £ng]and»  the 
Company,  the  factory,  the  Hong  merchantSy 
our  worthy  host ;  and  last,  not  least,  Mea- 
sieurs  B.  and  F.,  two  mi.'t&iouaries,  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  Otaheite. 

A  few  days  after  tliis  Chun  qua,  another  of 
the  Hong  merchants  gave  a  grand  dinner  and 
sing-song,  or  play.  The  place  in  which  i^ 
was  given  was  an  immense  hall,  one  end  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  stage,  and  the 
other  with  the  dinner-tables  which  were  laid 
out  for  about  a  hundred  people.  The  din- 
ner, however,  on  this  occasion  was'  entirely 
English;  the  sing-song  commenced  directly 
we  sat  down,  and  continued  till  we  came 
away,  and  probably  long  afier.  The  pUy 
openoi  with  a  most  cacophonous  Babylonian 
htvn  k>^ayyn  of  cymbals,  gongs,  bells,  trumpets, 
and  tom-toms— ^^  harp,  lute,  sackbut,  and 
dulcimer,"  a  most  villanous  caricature  of  the 
science  of  music,  but  which  mav  have  been  » 
new  overture  by  the  Chinese  RossinL  Tha 
performance  which  ensued  waa  a  kind  qf 
historical  pantomime,  in  which,  apparently, 
there  was  the  frequent  setting  up  and  pulling 
down  of  kings.  For  the  first  hour  it  waa  one 
continued  battle  of  varioua  success :  the  war- 
riors were  very  splendidly  apparelled,  and 
their  persons  in  some  instances  deoonued 
with  little  flags,  projecting  from  different  parta 
of  the  body ;  they  were  armed  with  battle- 
axes,  shields,  bows,  maces,  &c.  and  were  not 
unlike  some  of  the  Josses  we  saw  in  the 
temples.  These  heroes  rushed  to  the  combat 
with  a  rotatory  motion,  like  our  modem 
rockets,  and  went  wbisziog  round  and  roaad 
with  great  velocity,  brandishing  their  wcmpona 
In  every  direction,  and  yet  contriving  to  pass 
one  another  without  touching ;  the  rauaical 
sounds  above  .  described  accompanied  and 
excited  these  evolutions,  till  all  the  emperors 
that  were  destined  to  be  killed  or  crowned 
had  successively  **  fought  and  fretted  their 
hour  upon  the  stage,  when  they  were  seen  no 
more."  The  next  exhibition  was  a  kind  of 
eomedy  or  farce,  in  wbidi  the  chamctciB  and 
scenes  were  more  modem  and  intelligiUe. 

Between  the  acts  of  this  farce,  tumbling  in 
all  its  branches  was  Introduced,  and  very 
creditably  performed;  indeed  in  many  of 
their  feats  they  were  quite  equal  to  AstJcy'a 
troops. 

There  was  one  very  singular  feat;  they 
placed  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  sti^e,  and 
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tbe  whole  tioop,  to  the  number  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  threw  themselves  over  it 
head  fbremost,  one  ailer  another,  as  fast  aa 
possible,  and  sometimes  three  and  four 
phmging  over  at  the  same  time  like  a  shoal 
of  porpoises.  Another  was  the  formation  of 
a  human  pyramid,  the  men  standing  upon 
Ohc  another's  shoulders,  which,  when  com- 
plete, whirled  round  and  round  with  wonderful 
fapidity.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  same  feat 
ita  England  ;  it  is  rather  singular  that  there 
should  be  such  an  exact  resemblance  between 
the  modes  of  tumbling  and  tom-foolery  at 
London  and  Canton.  They  also  throw 
somersets  very  respectably,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  would  undertake  to 
leap  over  eight  bofsea  and  a  jackass,  like  the 
down  at  Astley's. 

The  Fatee  gardens  arc  one  of  the  sights 
df  die  place ;  they  arc  about  twenty  minutes' 
iail  up  the  river  from  Canton,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  style  of  gardening  are  certainly 
Inmh  a  visit.  The  paths  are  lined  on  each 
side  with  rows  of  orange  trees  and  camella 
japoniea  plants,  in  pots,  arranged  on  wooden 
stands. 

•  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  dwarf  plants: 
by  a  process  well  known  te  botanists,  the 
Chinese  are  able  to  dwarf  any  kind  of  tree  in^ 
sueh  a  manner  aar  to  make  the  miniature 
exactly  resembk  the  original,  both  in  the 
appearance  of  age  and  in  the  general  charac- 
ter. These  littk  trees  are  sometimes  made  to 
grow  out  of  small  bufHJoes'  backs  (made  (^ 
earthehware),  out  of  birds'  heads,  dogs'  tails, 
&C.  and  the  more  absurd  the  more  beautiful, 
aocofdioff  to  didr  notions. 

Indeed  the  monstrous  and  ludicrous  have 
peculiar  charms  fbr  the  Chinese,  whose 
standard  of  taste  appears  to  be  the  reverse  of 
liiat  of  other  nations;  fbr'defbrmify,  instead 
of  symmetry,  seems  every  where  to  be  the 
object  of  art  and  of  admiration.  Theiif 
writing,  language,  manners,  &c.  aU  appear 
Kke  a  caricature  of  other  nations ;  indeed,  they 
present  in  their  own  proper  persons  a  com- 
plete bnrlesque  of  the  human  form  divine. 
They  ar*,  therefore,  mK  only  a  laughter- 
loving,  but  a  laughter-causing  race,  and, 
during  the  tWo  months  I  was  among  them; 
it  was  ta  me  like  witnessing  a  perpetual 
comedy.  "\?herefore  ye  disciples  of  Demo- 
critu^,  who'  think  that  true  philosophy  con- 
sists in  laughing  at,  rather  than  in  lamenting 
our  misfortunes  and  imperfections,  I  recom- 
mend you  fb  come  hidier  and  laugh  your  fill, 
fbr  here  there  is  ample  food  for  those  who 
have  a  keen  appetite  fbr  the  ludicrous. 

But  to  return  to  the  Fatee  gardens  :  after 
you  have  threaded  the  avenues  of  orange 
trees,  &e.  abote  noticed,  you  find  the  rest  of 
the  garden  very  neatly  Uid  out  There  is 
generally  a  large  tank  in  the  centre,  and  little 
wooden  temples,  or  summer-houses,  erected 
in  dlfleretat  parts  of  the  garden. 

Oh  ikt  side  of  the  river   opposite  the 


ftctory,  and  about  fbur  miles  from  Canton, 
there  is  a  small  tea  plantation,  which  1  ac* 
oompanied  a  ^arty  to  visit:  ihe  te»-shrubt 
Were  of  a  dark  green  oolour,  very  thick  set,  of 
an  oval  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a  goose- 
berry.bush  ;'they  were  planted  very  regularly 
in  little  square  patdies,  and  wei«  in  full 
blossom,  bearing  a  white  flower,  with  a  great 
many  stamina,  resembling  the  flower  of  the 
May,  but  much  larger.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  tea-plant  is  said  to  erow  to  a  tree, 
which  I  imagine  must  be  another  spedes,  as 
these  did  not  appear  capable  of  such  a  meta.* 
morphosis.  The  green  tea  is  made  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  same  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  blaek,  but  is  considered  "  No.  I." 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese,  and  is 
rardy  drank.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time 
I  was  iii  China  I  nevsr  once  tasted  green  tea, ' 
black  bdng  the  only  kind  drankby  £e  Euro- 
peans as  wdl  as  the  Chinese,  rondiong  io 
considered  No.  I.  black  tea,  gunpowder  and 
hyson  the  best  green.  The  Chinese  are 
eternally  drinking  tea;  in  every  shop  there 
are  always  some  small  tea-eups  on  the 
counter;  they  put  the  tea  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  pour  hot  water  on  them, 
put  a  cover  over,  and  let  it  stand  till  ready;! 
they  never  add  milk,  and  seldom  sugar. 
Their  own  fbndness  for  this  beverage,  united 
to  our  immense  trade  in  teas,  loids  them 
apparently  to  believe  that  it  is  the  staple  of 
an  Englishman's  ikre,  for  in  one  of  ^ 
hoppo's  edicts,  issued  while  I  was  at  Canton, 
that  important  officer  expatiated  on  the 
liberality  of  the  celestial  empire,  in  per. 
mitting  the  '*  foreign  devils*'  of  Englishmen, 
^<  who  live  in  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  to  come  to  Canton  to  buy  tea  tot 
the  support  of  thdr  existence." 

Both  in  going  to  and  returning  firom  the 
plantation  every  village  we  passed  turned  out 
its  men,  women,  and  children  to  stare  and 
hoot  at  US)  calling  us  '^fkukwi  quisy  (red-' 
haired  devils),  canderoo,  toonama,"  and  every 
abusive  epithet  in  their  vocabulary. 

Not  contented  with  pdting  us  with  hud 
language,  they  proceeded  to  try  the  tiShet  of 
hard  brickbats,  sticks,  and  stones,  to  ail 
which,  however,  we  evinced  a  most  stoic 
apathy,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the- 
Honourable  Court,  which  enjoin  the  prind- 
pie,  that  ^'  if  thy  neighbour  smite  thee  on- 
thy  right  dieek,  turn  unto  him  the  left ;"  or, 
in  other  words,  "  if  he  break  thy  sconce  wiih 
a  brickbat,  present  him  thy  neck  also,  rather 
than  that  the  trade  be  stopped."  It  is  rather 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  an  Englishmaa- 
(who,  extept  perhaps  the  stifF-necked  getiera- 
tion  we  are  speaking  of,  are  the  most  con- 
ceited of  human  beings),  that  any  nation,  so 
far  from  regar^g  him  with  that  respect  and^ 
admiration  which  he  conceives  to  be  his  due^ 
as  a  bdng  of  superior  order,  should,  on  the 
contrary,  look  upon  him  as  they  would  on  an 
ooran-outaog,  as  a  xaiee  show ;  in  siiort^  ae^ 
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an  object  to  striUige  and  uncouth  in  appear- 
ance, as  only  to  merit  the  ridicule,  perhapa 
contempt,  of  the  spectator.  But  it  is  some 
tatisfaction  to  know,  that  the  English  factory 
are  hdd  in  hiffher  estimation  bj  tlie  Chinese 
than  any  of  the  other  factories ;  indeed  the 
hoppo  (or  governor  of  Canton)  expressly  de- 
clared, in  an  edict  issued  while  I  was  in 
China,  that  the  British  typan,  or  chief,  alone 
understood  and  acted  upon  the  principles  of 
moral  fitness. 

.  The  tea  warehouses  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
from  which  the  whole  of  England  is  supplied, 
are,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  extensive,  and 
present  a  busy  scene  at  the  period  of  de- 
spatching the  ships.  To  avoid  imposition, 
the  teas  are  examined  by  the  supracargoes  in 
the  following  manner :  two  or  three  hundred 
chests  are  laid  out  for  inspection,  and  the 
snpracargo  selects  twenty  or  thirty  at  random, 
ascertains  the  weight  of  each,  then  uking  the 
tea  out,  weighs  the  chest  by  itself.  The 
regular  tea  examiners,  then  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain die  quality  of  the  teas,  by  the  smell  and 
by  the  taste,  and  from  habit  Uiey  acquire  the 
power  of  pronouncing  to  a  nicety  the  different 
degrees  of  excellence  in  each.  A  magnetized 
Steel  rod  is  sometimes  inserted  into  a  chest, 
which,  upon  being  drawn  out,  appears 
thickly  covered  with  particles  of  steel  filings, 
which  are  mixed  up  with  the  tea  by  the 
Chinese,  either  to  increase  the  flavour  or  the 
weight,  most  probably  the  latter. 

The  Chinese  are  admirable  cooks ;  their 
pastry,  jellies,  and  sweets  are  excellent.  The 
best  firuiu  had  not  come  in ;  the  mandarin 
oranges,  however,  had  just  made  their  ap- 
pearance; they  are  flatter  than  common 
oronges,  and  are  of  a  most  beautiful  crimson 
colour,  formiik^  a  great  ornament  to  a  dinner 
table.  They  have  a  very  peculiar  scented 
flavour,  ridier  than  that  of  our  Indian 
oranges,  or  even  of  '*  China  oranges'*  them- 
idves ;  their  red  jackets  sit  but  loosely  on 
them,  and  are  pulled  off  with  great  fkdlity. 
The  pine  apples  are  very  small,  but  toksably 
good.  The  leechee,  that  we  have  in  Bengal, 
was  introduced  from  China.  They  are  here 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  baked,  by  which  pro- 
cess they  become  something  like  raisins,  and 
•re  very  pretty  playthings  with  wine  after 
dinner.  At  Macao  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  very  good  fish ;  pomfiret,  s^mon,  rock, 
ood,  hibah,  soles,  &c  \l1iere  there  is  little 
business  or  amusement  to  occupy  the  mind, 
good  eating  and  drinking  is  thought  to  be  no 
bad  antcrtidnment  for  the  body ;  accordingly 
grand  dinners  were  all  the  fashion. 

House-rent  for  a  family  is  also  very  ex- 
naive,  and  tlie  houses  of  the  English  resi- 
Dta  are  in  general  too  small  to  afibrdac- 
oommodation  to  visitors.  Their  English 
habits  also,  perhaps,  make  them  averse  to 
putting  themselves  much  out  of  the  way  to 
accommodate  strangers,  whom  th^  probably 
look  upon  with  the  national  reserve.    But, 
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notwithstanding  the  indiffiarent  name  for  h<Mi» 
pitality,  which  they  have  acquired  fVoni  their 
Indian  visitors,  I  will  throw  my  grain  of 
thanks  and  gratitude  into  the  opposite  scale, 
for  the  uniform  kindness  and  attention  whidi 
I  met  with  throughout  from  every  member 
of  the  factory ;  ai^,  so  far  as  it  fell  under 
my  observation,  I  can  testify,  that,  instead 
of  being  at  all  wanting  in  attention  to 
strangers,  their  hospitality  appeared  to  me  to 
be  only  bounded  by  the  number  of  persons 
within  reach  of  its  ii.fluence. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  CONSI. 
DERATION  OF  MR.  PEEL. 


Thk  invention  of  the  present  circulating 
medium  has  generally  been  r^arded  aa  the 
foundation  of  that  extended  system  of  com- 
merce which  has  contributed  so  Itttgely  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient, in  barbarous  times,  to  use  such  a 
method  of  facilitating  exchanges,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  decide ;  hut  that  it  isnot  the  best 
adapted  to  the  present  times,  may  be  made 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  The  ma- 
tured commercial  energies  of  the  nineteenth 
century  need  not  lean  on  the  props  which  as- 
sisted the  infancy  of  traffic. 

Pounds,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  would  not 
be  such  bad  things,  if  it  were  not  for  their 
detestable  division  into  shillings  and  pence. 
There  would  be  few  objections  to  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  Ulent;  but,  as  long  aa  we 
have  our  present  scaie  of  small  monies,  so 
long  must  the  great  practical  evil  of  exiatence, 
the  demand  for  ready  money  and  prompt  pay. 
ment,  harass  that  unfortunate  class  of  men, 
the  payers.  The  payment  of  small  bills  la 
the  greatest  annoyance  of  man  in  a  civilized 
state.  For  large  bills  he  makes  up  his  mmd ; 
these  he  genenlly  incurs  with  some  delibera. 
tion,  and  the  proqiect  of  being  called  on  to 
pay  them  is  always  present  to  his  mind,  and 
induces  him  to  shape  his  expenses  accord- 
ingly ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  is  generally  al- 
lowed  to  take  time  to  discharge  them.  But 
a  small  bill  is  an  active  poison ;  no  long  day 
is  allowed  by  it  to  its  victhn,  and  their  num- 
ber makes  up  for  their  diminutive  sise.  Their 
name  is  a  l^lon ;  thev  come  in  quick  and 
awful  succession,  like  the  train  of  phantoma 
that  haunt  the  opium-eater.  They  do  not, 
once  and  calmly,  drain  the  life-blood  from 
you  with  the  deadly  avidi^  of  a  vampire, 
but  haunt  your  waking  and  sleeping  hours 
with  the  pertinacious  sting  of  the  mosquito, 
and  render  life  a  constant  and  burdensome 
succession  of  petty  but  maddening  aanof^ 
ances. 

And  then,  who  is  there  on  whom  they  pro- 
duce that  impression  which  the  pavment  of 
taoney  ought  always  to  make  on  thoie  who 
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p^tsm  h  but  la  a  limited  saMily  ?  AJm  1 
U  13  in  these  small  dubbleta  that  oar  monejr 
imperceptibly  glides  from  our  hands.  We 
foiget  that  great  law  of  nature,  that  the  sum 
of  the  piurts  makes  up  the  whole :  we  heed 
not  thie  evanesceoce  of  qvtx  lOi.  aqd  5/.  notes 
In  the  shape  of  small  change— we  cooTert  the 
solidity  of  sovereigns   into  the  fluidity  o^ 


No  01110  ooold  b«  fXMQttd,  efmf  ^om  he 
walked  out,  to  driye  a  nerd  of  live  stock  bO- 
fore  him  through  the  streets.  A  tradesman 
thinks  it  now  no  impertinence  to  ask  you  to 
put  your  hand  into  your  pocket,  and  pull 
out  a  few  shillings  to  pay  for  any  article  you 
have  bouglxt  But  even  if  he  should  have 
the  hardiness  to  make  such  a  request,  after 


shillings— the  pence-table  is  not  before  our    the  substiution  of  flocks  and  herds  iot  goU 


eyes.  Who  is  there  that  keepeth  watpb  and 
wnrd  over  single  pounds? — who  eountetb 
the  outgoings  of  shillings,  and  sixpences  ?.-« 
who  cherisheth  the  penny  and  its  moiety  as 
the  seeds  of  greater  coins?  Few,  indeed, 
there  be,  who  are  endowed  with  such  wisdom, 
and  few  who  do  not  repent  over  the  empti- 
ness of  a  gradually  eviscerated*  purse. 

Both  thes^  great  evils— the  evil  of  constant 
demand  and  constant  payments,  and  the  con- 
sequent  evil  of  the  Imperceptible  diminution 
of  our  funds,  would  be  prevented  by  the  8ub« 
stitutioa  of  the  pecoral  for  the  pecuniary 
medium.    Vou  could  never  be  bored  into 


and  silver,  the  purchaser  would,  of  ooursa, 
answer,  ^^  my  good  fellow,  do  you  think  I 
carry  horses  ana  cows  in  nay  breeches  pock- 
ets, or  bales  of  cotton  in  my  purse  ?  Send 
jrour  man  with  the  things,  and  I  *11  give  you 
a  drafl  on  my  grazier  for  an  edge-bone  of 
beef  at  the  next  Taunton  fair.**  What  could 
he  do  but  obey  ?  Every  other  oustomer 
would  make  him  mudi  the  same  answer. 

There  would  then  be  no  need  for  a  Men« 
dicity  Society,  because  beggars  would  get 
nothing  for  tbeh:  begging.  The  wretches 
who  bore  us  at  the  crosaings  of  the  streets^ 
would  be  heard  with  contempt  by  the  pennv- 


the  payment  of  a  small  bill,  because  you  less  proprietor  of  cattle.    Guards  and~coach< 

never  would  have  any  coin  sufficiently  small  men  would  learn  the  futility  of  demands 

to  pay  it  with.    Suppose  a  tradesman  came  which  could  not  be  gratified.    Donations  to 

to  ask  you  to  pay  him  six  and  eight-pence ;  servants  would  not  exhaust  the  finances  of 

your  answer  would  be,  '^  I  have  got  a  fine  ox  the  visitor  of  country  friends.    And  the  un 


down  in  Devonshire,  but  it  won't  be  fat  for 
a  couple  of  months.*'  **  I  make  it  a  rule,*' 
he  would  answer,  '*  never  to  book  these  small 
aecounU."  *»  Very  well,"  would  be  your 
leply^    **  In  that  case^  you  have  probably 

St  change  for  a  ram,  which  you'll  find 
wn  at  8mithfie!d."  Here  you  have  made 
hfcn  a  legal  tender.  Is  it  likely  that  he  can 
give  you  change  in  wethers  or  Lunbs  ?  He 
mutten  out  tiMt  he  has'nt  the  changs  about 


blushing  importunity  of  the  lower  orders 
would  fail  of  extorting  the  ponderous  bulk  of 
a  Christmas  box,  or  a  ^*  summut  to  drink." 

The^curity  of  property  would  be  greatly 
increased  bv  every  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
medium  of  exchange,  Horse-stealiog  and 
sheep-stealing  abound  much  in  this  country ; 
but  they  ar^  at  any  rate  crimes  much  more 
diflScult  of  commission  than  the  picking  a 
pocket.     The  country  gentleman,  who  had 


him ;  it  will  do  another  time — he  Ti&  you  of   received   a  dividend  in   Lancashire  cattle, 


bis  odious  presence,  and  you  are  fearless  of 
any  recurrence  of  his  importunities.  The 
other  evil  would  of  course  vanish  with  the 
fint.  No  man  would  fling  away  sheep  and 
oslves,  as  he  iloes  half-crowns  and  shillings : 
and  the  most  thoughtless  could  hardly  spend 
a  herd  of  oxen  without  thinking  of  it. 


might  safely  commit  his  homed  balance  to  a 
driver,  and  return  to  the  White-Horse-Cellar 
without  fear  I  or  the  necessity  of  keeping  his* 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets. 

The  banker  and  the  philanthropist  will» 
observe  with  delight,  that  this  diange  in  the 
monetary  lystem  would  put  a  simultaneous- 


It  may  be  suggested,  that  it  would  be  In.    end  to  the  crime,  and  the  sanguinary  punish- 


oonvenient  to  tradesmen  to  be  kept  so  loi 
out  of  ^^r  money.  The  experienoe  of  all 
London  shows  that  the  wish  for  payment,  so 
prevsleut  among  that  class,  is  a  mere  vulgax 
prejudice ;  and  that  a  shop-keeper  is  just  as 
weU  off  when  he  is  unpaid,  as  when  he  is 


ment  of  the  forgery  of  bank  notes.  Bank 
notes  there  would  be  none;  and  who  could' 
fonze  sheep,  or  pass  off  forged  bullocks  ? 

The  confidence  in  banks  would  be  greatly 
augmented;  for  the  dealings  of  .the  banker 
would  be  transacted  in  the  markets;   and 


pa^    An4  at  any  rate,  the  interests  of  a.  you  might  estimate  his  liability  to  meet  a 


dass  comparatively  so  small  as  that  of  sellers* 
can  never  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
welfare  of  the  many,  that  is,  the  purchasers. 
But  the  use  of  cattle,  or  other  heavy  goods, 
as  money,  would  produce  even  ^eater  bene- 
fits  by  reason  of  their  not  being  portable^ 


•  This  singatsriy  beaatifal  and  apraa»iv«  word 
it  adapted  fram  BlackftoM's  CommenUriaB.  But 
we  btipe  that  the  applicalion  of  it  to  the  reduced 
form  of  empty  nuives  will  be  coniidercd  ai  a  ten 
Jacrlng  <lit>s«  than  the  Learned  JudfO*i  feroctons 
Itiiaactkm  to  tear  out  ihaJMwelaoCtmtb. 

Vol.  r.  3  E 


run  by  Uie  size  of  his  stalls,  and  the  droves 
which  entered  them. 

Aoain,  the  public  would  be  guazded  against 
the  naudulence  of  moneyed  men.  Could 
Mr.  Austin  have  been  suspected  even  of 
embezsling  30,000i/.  worth  of  four-footed 
beasts  ?  Could  the  nation  have  been  suf- 
ferers by  Ite  defalcation  of  maxrv  myriads  of 
heifers  or  ewes  in  the  Navy  office  ?  Could 
Ml.  Rowland  Stephenson  have  suddenly  de- 
camped with  the  value  of  160,000/.  in  live 
stock  ?   Could  he  have  safely  embarked  such 
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a  booty  ibr  America,  or  could  he  have  lain 
hidden,  as  Mine  suppose,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  without  danger  of  being  betrayed  by 
the  lowing  and  bleating  of  his  animated  Ex- 
chequer bills  ? 

Dark  as  are  the  waters  on  which  we  fling 
forth  our  truth  to  be  hid  for  a  while  from  the 
view  of  man,  we  know  that  it  will  float  on 
their  bosom  into  a  brighter  channel,  whose 
distant  gleam  now  cheers  our  eye.  The  day 
will  be  (ay,  and  that  a  right  early  day),  in 
which  there  shall  be  a  great  change  in  the 
currency  of  this  our  native  land.  Men,  that 
is.  Englishmen,  shall  not  barter  all  that  is 
dearest  to  them  for  idle  and  inanimate  dross. 
There  shall  be  a  natural  expression  of  a  na- 
tuial  and  unselfish  commerce.  The  bustling 
haunts  of  traflic  shall  reflect  some  of  the 
cheerful  features  of  rural  innocence  and  quiet. 
The  pale  and  cunning  visage  of  the  stock- 
jobber shall  give  place  to  the  ruddy  cheek 
and  manly  morality  of  the  shepherd.  Rustic 
sights  and  rustic  sounds  shall  make  glad  our 
hearts  with  the  memory  of  by- gone  days. 
And  the  stranger,  who  shall  visit  the  congre- 
giations  of  merchants,  and  the  thronged  halls 
m  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  bartered, 
shall  find  the  Arcadia  of  ancient  days  in  the 
Exchange  of  Jjondon,  and  recognise  the 
visionary  features  of  pastoral  bliss  in  the 
monetary  system  of  the  19th  century. — 
Alhenmum,  * 


SKETCHES  OF  ITALY. 

(Ffum  Blaokufoed't  MoffOMine, — No. 

CXLVIII.) 

The  foUowhig  sketches  are  principally  drawn 
'from  the  works  of  Winkefanann,  Goethe,  and 
other  intdleetual  Ocnnans,  whose  copious 
and  valuable  remarks  on  Italy  have  been 
hlAcfto  a  sealed  book  to  English  readets. 

TBI  Moma£  xrrscT  or  eoms  upov 

TBS  TRAVEL  Lift. 

Those  only  who  have  lived  in  Rome  can 
duly  estimate  the  potent  and  lasting  impres- 
sion  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  thinking 
man,  by  a  residence  in  this  capiul  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  daily  contemplation  of 
so  many  dasaical  and  noble  objects,  elevates 
and  purifies  the  soul,  and  has  a  power- 
ful  tendency  to  aUay  the  inconsiderate  fer. 
vours  and  impetuosities  of  youth,  to  ma- 
ture, and  consolidate  the  character.  I  am 
alrcuiy  so  altered,  and,  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think,  so  imiuDved  a  nuui  since  my  arrival 
here,  that  tnere  are  times  when  I  almost 
doubt  my  own  identity,  and  imagine  that,  by 
some  precematural  agency,  I  have  been  born 


over  afeain,  and  have  had  new  Uood  and  new 
vitality  infused  into  my  frame. 

The  gratifications  of  a  residence  in  Rome 
are  inexhaustible.  At  every  turn  I  discover 
some  new  evidence  of  the  power  and  magnifi- 
cence of  her  ancient  inhabitants,  aifd  vivid 
sensations  of  delight  and  awe  rapidly  suc- 
ceed each  other.  This  venerable  metropolia 
is  the  tomb  and  monument,  not  of  princes, 
but  of  nations ;  it  illustrates  the  progressive 
stages  of  human  society,  and  all  other  cities 
appear  modem  and  unfinished  in  oompsrison. 


TftlUUPBaL  AECBES. 

I  walked  homeward  in  a  reverie  of  deep 
and  hamoniotts  feeling,  and  passed  under 
the  three  triumphal  arehes  remaining,  out  of 
six  and  thirty  which  once  adorned  the  Roman 
capiul.  There  is  a  delicate  and  affectionate^ 
as  well  as  a  poetical  character,  in  these  tri. 
butes  of  an  admiring  people  to  a  successful 
chief.  What  monument  of  victory  could 
have  been  so  honourable  and  enduring,  a« 
one  of  these  proud  and  exulting  ardies,  deoo* 
rated  with  the  moat  heroic  incident*  in  the 
life  of  the  approaching  conqueror  ?  If,  how- 
ever, we  may  infer,  f^rom  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  works  of  art,  a  corresponding 
d^ee  of  public  spirit  and  good  feeUng  in  the 
contemporary  people,  and  the  reverse,  what 
degraded  puppets  were  the  Ronmna  under 
Septimius  and  Constantine,  in  comparison 
with  the  subjects  of  Tkajan ;  and  how  Iudi« 
crous  are  the  decorations  upon  the  arch  of 
the  Christian  emperor,  to  celebrate  whose 
comparatively  moderate  achievements,  the 
sculptors  of  his  day  inserted  some  masterly 
figures,  stolen  from  the  triumphal  aich  of  the 
valiant  and  enterprising  Trajan,  the  conqueror 
of  the  I>acians  and  the  Parthians !  But  tFie 
spirit  of  architectural  spoliation  which  pre-, 
vailed  at  that  period  was  alike  diagraccfiil  to 
the  sovereign  and  the  people. 


TBE  PAMTBEOir. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  Pantheon, 
the  majestic  temple  dedicated  by  Agrippa  to 
the  avenging  Jupiter,  to  Ceres,  and  to  all  the 
gods.  This  matchless  edifice  is  the  only 
perfect  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  re- 
maining in  Rome ;  and,  hi  the  harmony  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
iu  colunms,  it  surpasses  every  temple  on 
earth.  When  I  entered  the  deep  and  ^^oriouB 
portal,  I  could  have  fancied  mysdf  in  a 
sacred  grove,  and  surrounded  by  the  regular 
magnificence  of  palm-trees,  planted  at  the 
same  moment  by  a  divinity.  The  interior  haa 
a  majesty  all  its  own.  Columns  of  the  rich- 
est Corintliian  rise  in  solemn  and  harmooiooa 
grandeur  around  the  beholder,  and  the  im- 
mense dome  and  circle  strike  him  with  decp^ 
and  devotional  awe.    The  dusky  light  in  the 
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reeeuet,  tbt  profoand  yet  spealdng  itOlnetis 
Mound  him,  impart  to  thia  wondrous  edifice 
the  shade,  the  repose,  and  the  magnificence  of 
a  colossal  mausoleum ;  but  when  he  looks 
upward  through  the  crowning  orb,  and  has 
gazed  awhile  on  the  brilliant  clouds  which  flit 
across  the  deep  blue  sky,  this  sepulchral 
tranquillity  is  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  into 
life  and  movement.  The  sutely  columns 
assume  a  bolder  swell,  and  a  more  glorious 
symmetry;  the  cupola  appears  to  glide 
through  the  pure  ether,  and  the  excited  gazer 
dreams  that  he  listens  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  and  is  careering  with  planets  and 
constellations  through  uniyersal  space. 

The  rare  combination  of  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty displayed  in  this  mighty  temple,  ap- 
pears to  nave  awed  th^  successive  spoilers  of 
Rome,  and  to  have  preserved  it  from  material 
destruction.  The  statues  which  adorned  its 
niches,  Including  the  Phidian  Minerva,  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and  the  plates  of  bronze  and 
silver  whidi  lined  the  dome,  were  plundered 
by  that  superlative  barbarian,  the  third  Con- 
stantine,  who  despoiled  Rome  of  its  finest 
works  of  art,  to  decorate  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Syracuse.  Succeeding  robbers 
carried  oflf  the  bronze  capitals  of  the  interior 
oolumns,  mentioned  by  PUny,  and  substi- 
tuted capitals  of  white  marble,  which  are, 
however,  well  executed,  and  harmonize 
agreeably  with  the  giallo  antico  of  the  tall 
ahafU.  The  colossal  pilUrs  of  the  portal, 
and  the  three  columns  of  the  eampo  vacdno, 
surpass  in  beauty  and  richness  all  other 
^ecimeas  of  the  Corinthian,  and  have  sup- 
plied models  to  All  the  distinguished  edifices 
of  that  order  throughout  modem  Europe. 

How  glorious,  bow  celestial,  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  this  proudest  of  all  the 
temples  of  Pantheism,  when  the  deities  of  the 
heathen  world  filled  every  niche,  with  pale 
«ad  silent  beauty  ;  the  lofty  Caryatides  re- 
lieved the  attic;  and  the  majestic  hemb- 
phere  above  glittered  with  bronze  and  silver ! 
The  beauty  of  the  existing  edifice  is  of  that 
dignified  and  serious  character  which  suc- 
ceeds the  bloom  and  briUiancy  of  youth  ;  but 
it  is  still  beauty,  and  of  that  high  and  senuine 
order,  which  bids  defiance  to  all  criticism, 
and  to  all  changes  of  architectural  rule  and 
fashion. 

BATHS  or  ANCIEXT  BOMB. 

The  Romans  sought  the  protection  of  their 
gods  for  every  pubUc  and  important  under- 
taking ;  and  their  baths,  in  which  a  great 
national  object  was  combined  with  the  most 
lavfah  magnificence,  were  placed  under  die 
especial  guaidianshio  of  some  divinity,  whose 
temple  was  the  grand  entrance  to  the  splendid 
whole. 

Consecration  was  also  as  essential  then,  as 
it  is  now,  to  protect  public  buildiugs  firam 
the  filthy  habita,  the  ^<  ImTHondeMMoio"  which 


has  ever  been  the  disgrace  of  Italy,  and  mor? 
especially  of  Rome.  Indeed,  the  *"•  Rispet' 
UUe  la  Santa  Croc9^  ^.  of  the  present  day,' 
which  so  often  meets  the  eye  on  the  walls 
and  porticos  of  churches  and  chapels,  is  but 
a  modem  version  of  the  ^^  Si  quit  hie  min^re" 
rity  &.C.  iratat  Deot  habel"  of  imperial 
Rome. 

The  baths  of  the  Romans  were  suggested 
by  the  Oymnasia  of  the  Greeks ;  but  in  the 
latter  the  athletic  exercises  were  the  primary 
object,  while  the  Romans  regarded  them  only 
as  accessaries.  The  cheap  and  wholesome 
luxury  of  public  baths  was  the  only  valuable 
privilege  which  the  proud  descendants  of  the 
vagabonds  of  Romulus  enjoyed  over  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  voluptuous  Romans  of 
the  empire  gratified  the  sense  of  feeling  with 
frequent  ablutions,  as  we  indulge  our  nostrils 
with  delicate  odours,  and  our  palates  with 
rich  wines  and  sauces.  Commencing  with  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  they  descended  through 
the  gradations  of  wanp  and  tepid  in  alternate 
baths  of  water  and  steam,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  coldest  attainable  temperature.  This 
salutary  practice  degenerated  at  length  into 
abuse,  and,  during  the  decay  of  public  morals 
and  decency  under  the  emperors,  the  Roman 
females  fVequented  the  baths  o(  the  men,  and 
certainly,  from  the  Ume  of  Domitian,  in  a 
manner  the  most  indecent  and  promiscuous. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
modern  Europeans  have  not  similar  establish- 
ments, which,  under  judicious  regulation, 
would  prove  eminently  conducive  to  public 
health,  and  would  indrad  altogether  prevent 
no  small  proportion  of  the  maladies  which 
embitter  and  destroy  human  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  colossal  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  baths,  we  can  form  but  imp^ect  con-, 
ceptions  of  their  original  extent  and  beauty.' 
We  know,  however,  that  they  were  the  most 
splendid  and  capacious  edifices  of  imperial, 
Rome,  that  a  portion  of  the  interior  was  de- 
voted to  athleuc  exercises,  that  they  contained 
libraries,  and  were  lavishly  adorned  with 
gilding,  mosaic,  variegated  marbles,  and  the 
most  exquisite  paintings  and  statues;  thus 
affording  to  all  chwscs  health  and  amusement ; 
and  to  3ie  unemployed  and  luxurious,  a  place 
of  daily  resort,  and  of  infinitely  varied  gra- 
tification. Modem  Italy  is  comparatively  so 
destitute  of  every  means  of  public  and  easily 
attainable  amusement,  that,  could  ageneration 
of  Romans,  bom  in  the  first  Christian  cen- 
tury, rise  fiom  the  dead,  they  would  all  hang 
themselves  in  a  week  from  absolute  disgust 
and  despair  at  so  miserable  a  state  of  society. 

PBOHIBITEB  BOOKS. 

The  censure  of  new  publications  in  Rome 
is  intrusted  to  the  Mister  Sacri  Palatii  and 
his  Vicegerents,  and  without  the  imprimatur 
of  both,  no  book  can  be  piloted  and  pub-, 
lished.  The  Ady  Office  exercises  a  juris- 
diction over  old  and  new  works,  both  ItaUat 
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Slid  foreign.  Amongst  Tarioat  books  pro- 
filbited  by  the  pUunrdb  of  1818,  were  a  large 
portion  of  the  works  of  Kant ;  ^  Sismondi*B 
History  of  the  Italian  RepubKcs;"  "VU- 
lier*8  Prize-Essay  on  the  Consequences  of  the 
Itefomiation  ;**  and  an  insignificant  Gennan 
▼olume  on  the  preserTation  of  female  beauty. 
Foreign  literature  penetrates  slowly  into  the 
Papal  states,  and  as  the  censors  are  often  per- 
plexed and  baffled  in  their  occupation  by  a 
foreign  language,  many  works  are  not  for- 
bidden in  Rome  until  they  are  almost  forgotten 
fti  their  native  country ;  for  instance,  **  Zim- 
itaerman  on  Solitude,^*  prohibited  in  1618. 

Sereral  of  the  Greet:,  Latin,  and  Italian 
dassics,  intended  for  popular  use,  are  crippled 
by  excisions;  others  are  entirely  forbidden. 
These  prohibitiDns,  howerer,  are  not  without 
limits  and  exceptions.  Men  of  a  certain  age 
and  rank  are  privileged  to  read  the  unmn- 
t!lated  text  ot  Aristophanes  and  Horace, 
Bocaccio  and  MadiiaTclli ;  but  no  one  is 
allowed  to  peruse  the  philosophical  works  of 
Yoltaire  and  the  Priapeta,  without  previously 
obtaining  absolution  from  the  Cardinal  Grand 
Penitentiary,  and  from  these  ablutions  the 
works  of  Marino  and  Aretino  are,  with  rare 
ezoeptions,  excluded. 

Tne  unmutilated  editions  of  the  classics, 
snd  the  prohibited  works  ot  later  authors  are 
preserved  in  the  public  libraries,  where  they 
are  accessible  to  priril^ed  readers ;  but  no 
bookseller  in  Rome  is  allowed  to  sdl  them, 
nor  any  private  individual  to  possess  them. 
Some  Roman  booksellers  have,  however, 
bought  the  privilege  of  importing  and  selling 
foreign  editions  of  the  classics,  but  to 
foreigners  only;  through  which  and  other 
channels,  however,  they  are  sometimes  attain- 
Ale  by  natives. 

There  h  no  regular  bookseller  in  Rome, 
nor  is  there  sufficient  encouragement  for  any 
one  to  undertake  the  sale  of  books  exclusively. 
They  are  sold  by  antiquarians  and  dealers  in 
specimens  of  fine  arts,  who  assume  also  the 
title  of  Llbrajo.  Fixed  shop-prices  are  un- 
known, and  purchasers  bargain  and  are  im- 
posed upon.  But  hi  Italy  every  thing  is 
bargained  for ;  even  admission  into  the  Roman 
theatres ;  and  if  in  Naples  yon  require  as- 
fbtanoe  fVom  the  police,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale. 

PAIVILEOX8  or  UBAETICa. 

At  all  the  Roman  church- festivals,  the 
ftveign  heretic  has  the  privilege  of  admission, 
in  preference  to  the  native  true  believer.  This 
prdRemoe  is  particularly  obvious  at  tlie  portal 
of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  when  the  celebrated 
Miserere  is  performed.  On  this  occasion  an 
English  or  German  physiognomy  passes  the 
knees  of  the  SwIm  guards  more  readily  than 
Roman  stars,  and  not  from  any  motives  of 
eorruption  or  oomplaisanoe  on  the  part  of  the 
military,  bnt  by  especial  instmctiona  flmn  the 


This  grievance  has  suggested  the  follaso^ 
ing  pasquillo,  whidi  lately  appeared  in 
Rome. 

Pasquino  says  to  Marfbrio,  *«  Where  ate 
yon  going,  brother,  with  your  Mack  dreao, 
and  your  patent  sword  ?'* 

Marf&rio^**  I  am  going  to  the  Bbrtino 
Chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere." 

Faaqtmo--**  You  go  in  vafai.  TheSwiw 
guards  will  push  you  back,  and  the  Pope*o 
cavaliers  wiU  very  politely  send  yon  about 
your  business." 

Marfon0^^^  Never  fiear,  biothtf !  I  wm 
snre  to  get  in,  because  I  turned  hesstk 
yesterday." 

THX  FATE  OF  HEEET1C8. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Italian  priest* 
craft  is  genuine.  A  worthv  woman  hi  Rome, 
who  kept  an  hotri  and  boarding.hottse, 
having  observed  with  wonder  the  correct 
morals  and  decorous  habits  of  many  Engliah 
and  German  heretics,  asked  her  confessor  if 
it  was  really  true,  that  all  these  poor  fo- 
reigners would  go  into  everlasting  fire ;  as  she 
could  not  understand  why  these  heretics, 
whose  virtuous  and  Christian  Uves  were  an 
example  to  many  Romans,  should  perish 
everlastingly. 

The  priest  reproved  her  folly  and  presump- 
tion, and  ditts  explained : 

*■*•  Even  in  his  mother*s  womb  the  heretic 
is  already  the  indispuubis  property  of  the 
devil ;  tot  which  reason  be  is  not  so  -fre- 
quently teased  and  templed  by  tlie  aicli- 
enemy  as  we  Christians  are,  who  cannot  be 
deprived  of  our  daima  on  heaven,  except  by 
great  wickedness  and  impiety.  Rcjoioe  not, 
therefore,  at  the  good  actions  and  good  nHai« 
ners  of  those  heretiea,  which  are,  indeed,  the 
certain  tokens  of  thdr  irredeemable  damna- 
tion ;  ner  take  ofieoce  at  the  elect,  who  so 
often  stumble  and  fUl  in  their  struggles  wiAk 
ihe  tempter.  The  favourites  of  Qod  are  those 
whom  the  devil  incessantly  seeks  to  entangle  ; 
but,  being  sure  of  the  souls  of  heretics,  he  never 
tempts  them  more  than  once,  and  then  only 
out  of  wantonness  and  pastime.'* 


RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  LAK- 
GUAG:£S  OF  ASIA  ajtd  EUROPE.* 
(From  A$  Oosstoa/ Joumo/— No.  LXXVI.) 


Ik  the  preface  to  this  important  work.  Its 
accomplished  author  declares  himself  unin- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  of  hypothesis,  to  which 
so  many  aole  writers  hf  ve  sacrificed,  by  in- 
dulging in  an  absurdity  of  etymologies,  and 

•  Rae«rcbci  into  the  Orij^a  and  AAdHj  of  the 
ptiDcinl  langnfftM  of  Aaia  tad  Eurspe.    By  OA, 
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idis-feeleclian  and  pervenkm  of  aothorltiet,  t» 
Mch  ft  dcgsee,  that  much  ridicule  has  been 
thrown,  not  only  on  philological  discussiona, 
but  on  arguments  respecting  the  origin  and 
affinity  of  nations,  and  even  on  their  ido* 
latry. 

'  **  The  following  Researches,"  says  Colonel 
Kennedy,  ^^whateyer  other  defects  may  he 
attributed  to  them,  are,  at  least,  free  iroxn  the 
spirit  of  hypothesis.  For,  having  occasion 
to  compile  a  M aratha  dictionary,  I  amused 
myself  while  collecting  materials  for  that 
work,  in  noting  down  the  Sanscrit  words 
which  I  recognised  as  belonging  to  any  lan- 
guage with  whidi  I  was  acquainted ;  and  it 
was  not  until  I  had  collected  five  hundred 
such  words,  that  I  began  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  could  have  introduced  them 
into  five  distinct  languages.  Until  then  I 
had  acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of  the  usual 
opinions  entertained  respecting  the  origin  and 
affinity  'Of  languages,  although  doubts  of 
their  justness  had  often  occurred  to  me.  But 
on  further  examining  the  subject,  I  found 
that  none  of  the  systems  which  had  been 
proposed  could  adequately  exphun  the  causes 
of  that  iniimaie  connexion  which  must  liave 
ejiisted  at  some  remote  period,  between  a 
people  speaking  Sanscrit  and  the  ancestors  of 
the  Ovaeks,  Romans,  and  (joths.** 

Our  author,  it  appears,  sought  a  more 
AUisfaotory  explanation,  and  in  1B38  laid 
before  the  latezary  Society  of  Bombay,  a 
paper  contaiiiing  the  result  of  his  investjga- 
tioD.  But  thU  Ke  afterwards  withdrew, 
having  been  enabled  U>  enlarge  and  improve 
it  into  the  form  of  those  **  Rese4rches*'  which 
we  hoe  annonnce.  His  original  object  was 
merely  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced  so  remaikaUc  an  aflinity  as  is  known 
to  exist  between  the  Greek,  Latin,  Persian, 
6othic,  and  Sanscrit  languages ;  but  he  found 
iHuLt  this  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  satis- 
Ibctory  nuuiner,  unless  the  prevailing  hypo- 
diesis  concerning  the  existence  of  a  primitive 
tongue,  and  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Goths,  were  fost  examined  and  refuted. 
CoL  K.  with  due  severity  notices  the  erro- 
neous opinions  expressed  in  a  dogmatic  tone 
by  Dr.  A.  Murray  in  his  History  t^  European 
Lanffuaffes^  and  exposes  thatwriter*s  ignor- 
ance, not  only  of  the  ^Sanscrit,  but  of  the 
Persian ;  observing  in  the  caustic  phrase  of 
Pinkerton,  as  an  excuse  for  having  rarely 
quoted  the  doctor's  work,  that  *'^toeonfuie 
absolute  nonsense  is  surely  as  ridiculous  as 
to  write  it  ;'*  and  he  characterises  the  '^  His- 
tory of  European  Languages**  in  the  very 
words  which  its  author  applied  to  Bryant*s 
"Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology;'*  "o 
fanoiful  work^  of  which  the  etymological  part 
isfalUy  the  historical  dubious^  and  the  ihsO' 
retical  imaginary.**  We  must  here  remark 
the  hitrepidity  with  which  Col.  K.  rallowhig, 
however,  praise  on  all  occasions  wnere  it  is 
dae)  atierts  his  own  opinions  in  direct  oon- 


tndicCion  to  tfaoaa  of  many  learned  and  illus- 
trious men,  dead  and  living,  whose  veigr  names 
Would  almost  awe  into  tacit  acquiescence  a 
writer  not  perfectlv  convinced  of  his  own 
correctness  and  of  kis  ability  to  correct  thrir 
errors.  Thus  he  does  not  hesitate  to  expose 
the  ^Mnconsistency  and  self-contradiction*'  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  his  **  conclusion  with  the  pre- 
mises from  which  it  has  been  deduced,"  viz. 
"  that  the  language  of  Noah  is  lost  irretriev- 
ably ;  and  he  pronounces  ^^  untenable,** 
Sir  William's  hypothesis  *•*■  that  the  Abort, 
gines  of  Persia  were  Hindus.**  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Turner  respecting  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  is  in  opposition,  says  Col.  K.,  to 
the  very  examples  adduced  in  support  of  it. 
Cour  de  Gcbclin,  on  the  Celtic,  errs  "against 
every    principle    of   etymology."       Having 

auotcd  a  passage  from  M.  de  Sacy,  affirming 
tat  the  phraseology  and  syntax  of  Persian 
were  formed  under  the  influence  of  Arabic, 
our  learned  author  immediately  declares  that 
*'  no  opinion  can  be  more  erroneous ;  because 
the  Persian  bears  not  the  slightest  affinity  to 
Arabic,  and  never  were  two  langusges  so 
strongly  distinguished  by  dissimilar  pro- 
perties. In  Arabic,  there  is  an  article,  in 
Persian  none." 

From  notions  inculcated  early  in  life  it 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  Treatise 
on  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  Languages 
should  begin  with  a  reference  to  the  Biblical 
records.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  occurs  after  a  few  lines 
in  the  introductory  chapter : — 
.  "  Admitting,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  of  mankind,  and  supposing 
that  the  faculty  and  knowledge  of  speech 
were  communicated  to  the  first  man  and 
woman  by  the  Supreme  Being,  notliing 
would  seem  more  probable  than  the  exist' 
ence  of  a  primitive  language.  Moses  also 
relates  that  such  actually  prevailed  during 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  ;  but  he,  nt  the 
same  time,  expressly  declares  that  this  uni- 
formity of  speech  was  destroyed  by  a  mi- 
racle. If,  consequently,  the  authority  of 
Moses  be  admitted  as  proving  the  one  point, 
it  must  be  considered  of  equal  validity 
with  respect  to  the  other — ^because  no  other 
works  now  exist  with  which  the  narration  of 
Moses  might  be  compared,  and  by  means  of 
which  any  errors  that  may  have  occurred  in 
it  might  be  corrected.  Tlie  whole,  therefore, 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  be  held  to  be 
authentic,  or  the  whole  must  be  rejected  ; 
and  that  argument  deserves  no  attention^ 
which  rests  on  a  partial  admission  and  & 
partial  rejection  of  the  contents  of  this  book* 
But  the  following  verses  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Genesis  prove  be}*ond  the  power 
of  controversy  to  dispute,  that  the  primitive 
langnage  of  mankind  was  totally  destroyed^— 
*  And  the  whole  earth  waa  of  one  language* 
and  one  speech.  And  the  Lord  said,  Be- 
hold the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all 
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ooa  Unfpiage.  Go  to,  lit  «•  g|o  doirii  and 
there  copfonnd  their  hmgoage  that  they  may 
not  underataiid  one  another's  speech,*  &c. ; 
and  in  the  tenth  chapter—'  But  these  were 
the  isles  of,  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their 
lands,  every  one  after  his  tonyae*  after  their 
families,  in  their  nations.'  So  far,  therefore* 
as  Uie  authority  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
admitted,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ad- 
mitted Uiat  the  primitive  speech  of  mankind 
was  abolished,  and  various  distinct  lan- 
guages created  by  the  same  power  by  whom 
the  former  was  originally  communicated  to 
mankind." 

Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  some 
cognate  and  identical  terms  in  different  lan- 
guages, our  ingenious  author  regards  it  as  a 
mistaken  opinion,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  would  be  confirmed  by  proving 
Hebrew  the  origin  of  tongues.  But  his  ob- 
ject is  not  to  assign  one  primitive  language 
as  the  source  of  all  others — it  is  **  merely  to 
exhibit  the  striking  afiinity  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian, 
and  Gothic  languages." — **  As,  therefore,  the 
only  satisfactory  proof  in  all  etymological  in- 
quiries is  identity  of  terms,  I  now  produce  a 
collection  of  nine  hundred  Sanscrit  words 
which  exist  either  in  Greek,  Latin,  Persian, 
German,  or  English ;  all  these  words  are 
primitives  or  uncompounded  ;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  these  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  words  contained  in  any  lan- 
guage, it  must  appear  the  more  surprising 
that  so  many  of  the  Sanscrit  primitives  r4in 
still  be  discovered,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  in 
languages  now  so  widely  separated.*' 

That  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language 
of  mankind,  has  been  asserted  by  many 
learned  writers,  who  have  not,  however,  ex- 
plained the  manner  in  which  all  other  tongues 
have  been  derived  from  it :  and,  in  fact,  our 
author  declares  that  such  an  opinion  is 
direcUy  opposite  to  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  been  led  to  form.  He  thinks  chat  the 
texts  of  Genesis  above  auoted  must  em- 
barrass those  who  regard  Hebrew  as  the 
parent  of  all  tongues ;  and,  in  his  second 
chapter,  examines  some  points  of  Jewish 
hutory  to  ascertain  wheUier  or  not  the 
Hebrew  ever  exerted  any  influence  over  the 
languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  result  of 
his  inquiry  on  this  subject  is  briefly,  that  the 
language  of  Abraham  could  not  have  in- 
fluenced any  other  than  tiiose  of  Eg3rpt  and 
Palestine ;  but  that  Abraham,  when  he  went 
into  those  countries  from  Ur  of  Chaldea, 
found  them  already  civilised  monarchical 
states :  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  would 
have  exchanged  their  own  tongue  for  that  of 
a  stranger.  To  show  that  the  Hebrews  had 
not  the  means  of  extending  their  language 
beyond  the  confinea  of  Paleatine,  Col.  K. 
quotea  a  passage  from  Josephua  (contr.  Ap- 
pion.  L  12.) 

"Geographv,  Chronology,  and  History, 
therefore,''  adds  he,  **  demonstrate  the  im- 


possibility of  Hebrtw  being  the  primitive 
tongue  from  which  all  other  languages  are 
derived." 

*'  In  short,  to  what  causes  ahall  be  ascribed 
the  copious  richness  of  Sanscrit  and  Greek* 
if  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  langoage  which 
has  been  always  remaiicable  for  tto  irreme- 
diable poverty  ?"— *'  Until,  however,  these 
questions  are  satisfactorily  answered,  it 
must  be  evident  that  a  few  forced  resem- 
blances between  Hebrew  words  and  those  of 
other  languages,  will  never  prove,  in  the 
slightest  degree*  that  Hebiiew  is  the  primitive 
tongue  from  which  all  other  langui^s  have 
been  derived." 

Did  such  a  primitive  language  still  ezist» 
Arabia  might  perhaps  claim  it  with  stronger 
pretensions  than  any  other  country;  for 
both  tradition  and  history  declare,  that  al- 
though partial!  v  conquered,  Arabia  was  never 
occupied  by  a  foreign  people.  In  his  second 
chapter  our  author  examines  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, which,  in  the  worda  of  Sir  W.  Jones» 
**  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world  ;"  and  internal  evidence  shows 
its  perfect  originality :  but  Col.  K.  is  not 
willing  to  allow  the  vast  number  of  its  words* 
nor  the  precision  of  phrases  for  which  it  haa 
been  celebrated  by  Jones,  Richardson,  Wal- 
ton, and  others.  He  says  that  the  very 
genius  of  Arabic  consists  in  its  rudeness  and 
imperfection,  and  that  the  monotonous  *'  uni- 
formity in  the  structure  of  its  periods  could 
not  be  avoided ;  for  the  least  change  in  the 
accustomed  place  of  the  noun,  verb,  or  par- 
ticle, would  at  once  render  the  sense  ambi- 
guous, if  not  unintelligible." 

He  then  notices  the  intimate  affinity  that 
Hebrew  bears  to  Arabic,  both  in  words  and 
grammatical  structure,  showing  that  they 
were  probably  dialects  of  the  language  spoken 
by  those  who  originally  peopled  Arabia  and 
Syria,  meaning  Syria  in  its  most  ample  ex- 
tent With  the  peculiar  structure  of  Arabic 
and  Hebrew,  tradition  and  history  combine 
to  prove  that  those  langusges  could  not  have 
given  origin  to  all  others.  The  Phoenician 
may  here  be  objected,  but  without  reason ; 
for  if  it  was,  as  generally  supposed,  an  Arabic 
or  Hebrew  dialect,  "the  non-existence  in 
Greek  of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  words,  proves 
that  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece 
by  Cadmns  (if  such  an  event  ever  hap- 
pened) operated  no  change  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  all  chronologists  place 
the  foundation  of  Carthage  posterior  to 
Homer." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Arabia  and  Syria 
were  inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  by  a 
distinct  race  speaking  a  peculiar  language, 
which,  with  its  cognate  dialects,  ttever  ex- 
tended beyond  those  countriea,  except  to  a 
amall  part  of  Africa. 

The  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Greek  Ian. 
gttsge,  deseiTca  particular  attaition»    CoL  K. 
r^vds  the  true  deacent  of  the  Qred^  as  ad 
point  not  yet  determined,  since  no  one  baa 
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expluBed  by  what  tntaxM  the  rude  gpeeeli  of 
ft  inized  p^of^te,  Pdaigiana^  barbariaii  abo- 
rigines, Phoeoicians  and  Egyptians  became 
*^  refined  into  that  homogeneous  and  polished 
language  by  which  the  pOemaof  Homer  aie 
diatingiiiahed.**  Be  denies  the  intiodaction 
of  letters,  faito  Greece  by  Cadmus,  and  seems 
conTinced  that  Homer  was  not  a  Greek,  but 
a  natire  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  his  poems 
are  written  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
from  which,  as  he  believes,  Greece  derired 
her  pec^le  and  her  language.  Asia  Minor 
must  hate  received  its  inhabitants  from  the 
ooflterminous  region,  Mesopotamia ;  and  as  a 
language  actually  exists  at  this  day  in  Asia 
wfafch  can  be  idmtified  with  Greek,  in  nnme- 
hms  words,  and  in  grammatical  structure,  the 
Asiatic  orighi  of  Greek  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted. An  examination  of  the  comparatiTe 
table  (given  in  Part  II.)i  will  prove  the  Sans- 
crit to  be,  either  the  parent  tongue  from 
which  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  have  been 
derived,  or,  at  least,  the  language  which  has 
best  preserved  the  undeniable  marks  of  their 
common  parentage* 

Our  author's  system  now  appears  manifest : 
we  do  not,  however,  accuse  him  of  sacrificing 
to  it  either  sense  or  probability.  He  is  will- 
ing to  suppose  that  Sanscrit,  which  now 
flourishes  only  in  India,  was  the  original 
language  of  Babylonia,  from  which  conter- 
minous region  Asia  Minor  was  peopled  in  an 
early  period  of  the  world ;  and  that  Greece  re- 
ceivea  the  Sanscrit  words  and  grammar  from 
the  intermediate  country,  Asia  Minor.  The 
Greek  language  was  completely  formed  before 
the  time  of  Homer;  and  ancient  writers  show, 
that  afrer  his  time  no  such  communication 
subsisted  among  the  Greeks,  Latins,  or  Goths, 
or  could  have  effected  any  radical  change  in 
their  respective  languages :  '^  These  conse- 
quently had  reof^ived  that  form  which  they 
have  in  every  essential  respect  preserved  until 
the  present  day.  at  least  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Let,  therefore,  the  attention 
be  fixed  on  this  remote  date ;  let  the  relative 
position  of  India  and  Greece  be  considered ; 
and  let  the  remarkable  affinity  that  exists  be- 
tween Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Sanscrit  be 
examined ;  and  then  the  extreme  probability 
of  the  hypothesis  now  proposed  will  at  once 
become  evident.'* 

From,  the  very  important  chapter  on 
Sanscrit^  we  extract  the  foUowiog  passage : 

''  But  if  the  Alosaic  history  be  set  aside, 
it  b  perfectly  evident  that  sJl  speculations 
respecting  Che  original  peopling  of  the  world 
can  rest  on  no  foundation  whatever  t  for  the 
first  dawning  of  profane  tradition  and  his- 
tory is  scarcely  diseemible  earlier  than  1200 
or  laOO  years  B.  C.  It  ia  impossible,  there. 
Ibre,  to  determine  what  may  nave  been  the 
pre^iis  state  of  the  world,  or  to  ascertain  the 
origilE  of  the  langnagea  which  theb  prevailed ; 
but  judging  from  their  internal  evidence,  it 


seems  indisputable,  that  neither  the  Greek, 
Latin,  nor  Gothic,  are  original  tongues,  and 
consequently  other  languages  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  from  which  they  were  formed. 
One  of  tliese  is  discoverable  in  Sanscrit,  from 
which  one-seventh  of  the  primitive  words  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  have  been  derived ; 
but  whence  did  the  remaining  six-sevenths 
originate?  It  is  the  same  wiih  most  other 
languages ;  for  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain &  source  from  which  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  have  received  the  words  not  common 
to  both,  or  the  Teutonic  dialects  the  words 
which  are  found  in  one  and  not  in  all  of  them. 
In  the  course,  also,  of  these  Researches,  it 
has  equally  appeared,  that  the  Sansirit, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Tartar,  and  Celtic,  aro 
original  and  distinct  languages,  which  bear 
no  relation  to  each  other.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, necessarily  to  ibUow  that  no  traces  of 
the  existence  of  a  primitive  tongue  can  now 
be  discovered ;  and  that  all  languages  bear 
not  an  affinity  to  eadi  other;  and  conse- 
ouently,  that  the  people  who  originally  spoke 
them,  could  not  possibly  be  all  branches  of 
one  and  the  same  stem.** 

Thus  the  Tcader  has  seen  that  our  author 
regards  Babylonia  as  the  primeval  seat  of 
Sanscrit,  which,  through  Asia  Minor,  was 
thence  communicated  by  the  Pelasgi,  to 
Thrada,  Greece,  Latium,  and  Hetruria ; — 
that  a  colony  from  Babylonia  once  exercised 
a  predominating  influence  in  Persia;— and 
that  the  affinity  of  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin., 
Persian,  and  Gothic,  are  thus  satis&ctorily 
explained.  And  he  concludes  his  graonmati- 
cal  and  etymological  illustrations  by  observ- 
ing the  several  points  of  coincidence,  such 
*'  as,  united  to  the  nine  hundred  Sansait 
words  still  found  in  them,  must  render  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  Sanscrit  is 
the  parent  tongue  from  which  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic  languages  have  derived 
their  origin." 


IT'S  VERY  ODD! 


^^  It  '8  very  odd !"  These  words  have  been 
haunting  us  like  a  tune.  *^  It 's  very  odd  !'* 
Every  Mng,  thing,  and  incident,  which  we 
meet  with,  seems  to  combine  to  fix  them' 
upon  our  mind.  They  rushed  upon  us  this 
morning,  when  dressing  oiirselves  at  the 
house  of  a  worthy  friend.  Things  went 
wrong—- die  raior  was  to  us  like  Mrs.  Bnil- 
gruddery*s  dear  Dennis ;  it  '*  brought  tears 
uto  our  eyes"^shirt-pin  mislaid— sleeve 
buttons  do. ;  and  divers  other  minor  miseries 
of  human  life  did  we  fndure,  marvelling 
somewhat  that  they  should  have  so  combined 
to  come  together.  So  we  solaced  ourselves 
with  cjacukting,  *^It's  very  odd  !"  and  de« 
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Mended  to  the  breakfiMt  pttlow,  where  cmt 
yoong  friend  Mr.  Robert  held  ftiU  poBseseioii, 
and  wu  !nrigo»tiBg  himself  by  wbippiiig 
bis  top,  contrary  to  &  lea  loci,  4ipon  a  new 
Kidderminster  earpet. 

*^  Whip  away^  my  boy,**  aaad  we. 
«^  It  *s  very  odd  !>*  nplied  he. 
We  thou^  indeed  it  was,  and  felt  as 
though  the  young  uMhia  were  mooking  us ; 
but,  on  inquiry,  it  seemed  that  he  could  not 
comprehend  why  the  top  should  spin  when 
he  whipped  it';  and,  whm  he  ceased  flogging, 
make  its  escape,  by  nmaing  off.  like  a  live 
thing,  into  some  eomer,  as  it  were,  for  re- 
pose. 

Having  read  Emenon  on  this  thauma- 
tropical  proceeding,  and,  moreover,  oonned 
some  of  the  mdd«5m  juvenile  Encyclopaidiaa, 
which  account  for  many  unaccountable  ihiogs, 
we  did  seriously  incline  to  expound  the  said 
mystery  unto  the  youth,  who  listened  atten. 
tivtly  for  at  least  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
then  evinced  strong  symptoms  of  a  preference 
In    favour  «f 'practice  versus  theory,   and 
flogged  away.    We  had  spoken  of  a  cestri. 
fiigid  power  or  impetus,  and  our  lonl  lectum 
Mng  suspended,  proceeded  mentally  to  solve 
BOto  ourselves,  or  recal  to  memory,  the  stu 
cans  of  thoit  woodraus  kuws,  by  whkh  tops, 
balls,  and  the  great  gbbe  itself^  are  kept 
gpinning.    In  five. minutes,  that  globe,  and 
the  system  to  which  it  belongs^  were  behind 
us,  at  an  iromeasuvable  distance — beyond.^ 
beyond-^and  far  away  weze  other  systems—* 
.^t  was  too  much.    ^^  Reason  reeled.**    So, 
eelecting  a  comet,  we  began  to  ponder  upon 
its  eccentric  course.     With  somfe  degree  of 
humility  be  it  confessed*  that  it  bath  been 
unto  us  a  delight  occasionally  to  disport  onr^ 
atlvesi  as  a  Triton  among  the  minnows,  in 
the  shallows  of  this  world;   and  we  have 
leaped  the  usual  advantages,  a  fair  propor* 
tion  of  seif<4onfidettce,.or  modest  assurance. 
80  we  wrestled  manfiUly  awhile  with  the 
difficulties  to  which  we  had  presumptuously 
elevated  ourselves,  apd   coneiequently  soon 
became  enveloped  in  a  most  especially  fuligi- 
nous maze  of  mystery.     We  began  to  appre- 
hend that,  in  a  few  years,  or  niayhap  cen- 
turies, one  of  the  said  comets  might  come 
down,  tail  on  end,  with -dire  intent,  upon 
Ais  globe,  and — ^just.at  this  moment  the 
parlour  door  opened  gently,  and  the  gentle 
kdy  of  the  house  entered.  ''  It  *a  very  odd  !*' 
Mid  she,  after  the  usual  *^  good  moroiog**— 
'*  It's  very  odd,  my  dear  Robert..    There  is 
the  long  gravel  walk,  and  the  yard,  and  the 
bam,  and  the  nursery,  which  are  «U  much 
better  places  for  spinning  your  top  than  here, 
upon  a.  carpet  ;•  yet  this  is  the  third  morning 
I  have  found  yon**There  1  it  ha«  tumbled 
down  agam  I*'— '^  It  ia  very  odd,**  said  the^ 
boy^— «« Net  at  all,  my  dear,'*  rralied  hia 
mamma ;   ^^  it  htoonMi  entuigled  vin    tho 
carpet— it  would  spin  very  wdl  upon  thf 


I^aiA  bQaid#,**^«'  Ah !  but,  mta^n^'^ffn^^ 
yoi^ng  Hopeful,  '^  the  ceBtcif««gallic.  forte 
operatea  ajiove  the  parpet.**  At  thes^.  wQfdfc 
the  good  lady  looked,  in  our  comer,  with  a 
glance  of  mild,  reproach,  wlucb  seemed  to 
say — ^^  So,  you  have  heeii  swimming  mf 
poor  child  out  of  his  dicpth  again  ? '  ,It  \  i ery 
odd  t** — ^'  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear.ma^am,!' 
said  we,  **  Robert  was,  too  jntenj^upcm  his 
play,  or  the  whole  should  have  beep  ets- 
plained  to  him..  Now^  however,  he  unde^ 
stands  that  the  top  is  kept  spinning,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  this  world.  reyelVjM 
upon  its  axis.**  ...        » 

'^  It  is  very  odd,**  that  men  should  blund^ 
ao  abominably  in  th^if  search  a£ier  happinca^ 
Our  senses  w^e  giv^o  to  us  for  .the  pHrposea 
of  enjoyment,. and  ourrea^n  was  meant .^ 
direct  us.  Well,  "  it  is  very  odd  T'-^-away 
we  go,  in  expectation  pf  finding  *^  Happinesa, 
our  being's  «ad  and  «m«d,"  by  galloping  aii^r 
fashion,  foUy,,  and  eve^  vice  ;  any  thiqg 
rather  than  poor  reaaon,  who  |s  kicked  intp 
the  ditch. by  the  wayaide,,to  struggle  fortl^  aa 
she  may.  And  for  our  senaes— W'hat  do  wp 
with  them  ?  Do  we  not  -every  thing  ^in  our. 
P9wer  to  deprave  and  vitiate  them  ?  iSte«-> 
pans,  and  all  the  inf/arnal  \^  laUrU  de  cuir 
tine^'']  are  invented  for  th^  purpose  ^f  bribing 
the  i^ipetite  to  admit  into  the  syst^  a  seriaa 
of  villanous  compounds,  that  s})all  df^^oy 
oi^r  natural  taxte  and  relifh  for  that  i^hich  iy 
simple  and  wholesonne.  The  eye  is  tutored  to 
judge  of  beauty  by.  Fashion,  and  to  cq^sider 
even  lovely  woman  ''  frightful,*'  if  her  hca4 
be  not  bound  up  tight  ^  the  wax  of  a  Bur* 
gandy  corky  or  epcumberod  by  a  squar^-yard 
of  thatch,  patch,,  pomatum,  or  .lace,  as  tha^ 
capricious  goddess  may  dictate.  Under  he; 
guidance,  the  exquisite  and  endless  variety  ^ 
toim  displayed  in  vegetation  becometh  ru^^ 
and  coarse  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and  he  plantctlf 
his  trees,  in  straight  lines,  and  clippeth  them 
into  the  misshapen  semblance^  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  hobgoblins*  And,  for  his  ears,  be 
knoweth  not  what  he  would  have.  Could  ho, 
in  his  fastidiousness,  command  the  bifds  of 
the  air,  the  rooks,  as  they  passed  overhead, 
might  caw,  '^  I*  d  be  a  butterfly  ;**  th^  nighu 
ingale  warble,  ^'  Scots,  wha  hae  wi*\VaUace 
bled!**  fnd  the  pigeon  l^ld  the  ring-dove« 
'*  Rookety  coo,'*  **  I*ve  been  roaming.*' 
"Jt  is  very,  odd  1** 

And  yet  this  is  man !  Phau^  !  Fob  I 
This  is  the  ^'  ^miiU  Deo*^  animal^  who 
strutteth  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of  the  earthy 
'^  vaunting  himself,  and  beins  puSe^  up,*' 
with  scornful  brow  and  haughty  mlfif,  aa, 
though  he  v.erily  believed  that  he  had  made 
himself;  and  all  the  vast  creation  wi^  whichi 
he  is  surrounded ! 

Pondering  on  these  things  as  we  took  par 
walk  through  the  village,  we  cast  our  «ye«  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  when  tl|^  wee^ 
saluted,  by  the  abort  Dam«  wd  long  .pott  |^ 
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l^^NriH  the  tefber.  Tlicre  be  Mt  acaordiiig 
t»  Us  woaM  hftbit,  twiiting  a  few  h«ii9 
about,  and  compoaing  lamenutioDi  OTer  tbe 
days  of  perukes,  caulifiovcrs,  Umpeas,  and 
powder;  while  his  own  locks  had  assuined  a 
snowj  whiteoesB,  as  though  dehpairiog  of 
keeping  up  their  long  accustomed  alpine  tint 
froAi  nay  extraneous  sooiee. 

Now,  your  village  barber,  that  is,  he  of  the 
old  school,  for  we  never  encourage  your 
^Waterioo**  cutting  shops— your  viUage 
barber  Is,  generalljr,  a  geod  dvn  sort  of  a 
Mlow,  and  somewhat  of  an  angler  withal,  a 
name  which  with  us  corereth  a  multitude  of 
rins.  And  so  old  Jeiry  M'Nab  U  a  bit  of  a 
fiivdaiite,  or  ^  crony"of  ouri  t  and  he  epsaed 
hk  deer,  and  steed  with  g^tenmg  eyes  to 
wsieone  us,  ere  we  had  crossed.  Now,  Jerry 
li  fiimly  persofded,  that  when  a  man's  hair 
begins  to  ««baidify*'  (diat  U  his  term),  k 
tiinnoi  be  ent  too  often ;  therefore,  in  ten 
eetonds,  we  wers  Installed  in  Ms  armi^haiv, 
and  enveloped,  in  a  taMe  cloth,  and  the  g^t- 
tering  sdtesrs  were  floufishinff  about  oat 
H^cnudum.  Such  hftth  been  the  legitimate 
rftuation'fbr  gesslpping  flem  thne  imme* 
norial,  and  we  fidt  that  we  had  a  right  to 
iliquiie  if  any  news  were  stirring  ]n  the  vO- 
lege.  "  None^'*  was  the  reply ;  and,  unlike 
tbe  geoenlity  of  inquirers,  we  were  pleased 
tb  hear  that  such  was  the  case.  But  a 
wretched  shaver  indeed  is  he,  who,  when  he 
liath  got  a  man  down  in  one  of  his  chairs,  and, 
as  it  were,  at  hii  mercy,  cannot  say  iomethinp 
tohfan.  Yet  such  we  have  seen  (our  flesn 
seems  crinfpidg  on  our  bones  as  we  think 
thereof),  when  eompr&ef  to  commit  a  "morn- 
ing call,*'  and  endure  a  vM/iir^oiOf  Aei>«»,  ibr 
'whist  wot  we  (]/t  the  adulterated  white,  mayhap 
Cape  at  Aome  made,  which  goeth  its  etenua 
round,  with  a  tail  of  ginger-bread,  or  jaw- 
bieakinff  biscuits  ? 

Think  not,  fair  and  gentle  lady !  that  we 
do  not  properly  estimate  thine  industry  in  the 
manufilcturing,  or  concocting  of  thy  **^ome 
made,"  from  thy  worthy  grandmother's 
receipt.  No — we  agree  with  you  perfectly, 
«nd  think  ^*  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  iK9  family ^ 
We  really  swallow  a  ^ass,  occasionslly,'  at 
three  houses  i  but,  as  a  genend  custom,  we 
have  not  dared  to  make  the  experiment  since 
a  lady,  Ibr  whom  we  feel  the  greatest  respect, 
and  towards  whom  we  were  anxious  to  make 
the  agreeable,  took  us  in  hand,  and  played  us 
aa  skSftdly  through  a  maze  of  bottle^  as  ever 
aufly  trout  or  jack  was  guided  by  veteran 
eag^aeud  the  weeds,  roots,  and  shdves  of 
the  running  waters.  8he  believed,  good  easy 
•oal.  In  her  very  heart,  that  the  preference 
giaen  to  foreign  wines  was  merelf  a  prejudice. 
"  It  is  very  odd  !*'  for  she  is  really  a  clever 
body  enough.  But  so  it  is.  And  she  had  a 
Itevottfite  maxitt,  namely,  that,  ^  if  made 
wine  was  kept  tea  oertainage,  you  would  net 
■bow  what  you  were  drinking.**  In  the 
mitb  «f  this  adage  .we  pcr^BCtiy  ooneunedy 
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fbr  •  the  wioea  at  dinner,  psrtieiilarly  Hiw 
pseudo  champagne,  had  eompbtely  ''ba> 
thered"us:  and  she,  having  made  a 'short 
trip  "  over  the  water,"  had  kamed  the  French 
mode  (see  Sterne)  of  taking  a  compUmenl^ 
when  iu  meaning  is  at  all  doubtfuL  Smiling 
then  most  complacently,  she  filled  a  glass, 
with  her  own  hand,  from  a  fresh  bottle,  ana 
her  briglit  eyes  glistening  triumphantly,  prov 
sented  it  to  us,  exclaiming,  '« There  I  noW| 
tell  me  what  ihat  is  if  you  can."  Had  it 
been  poison  (we  were  some  veers  voungtr 
then)  we  must  have  swallowed  it.  t)own  i^ 
went ;— but,  to  give  it  a  name,  more  pet* 
plexed  were  we  than  the  father  of  Tristram 
Shandy.--'«Ior'  thought  the  lady,  and 
^' heigho  I"  thought  we.  '« It  is  Imposs^le 
to  tell  by  ofie  single  glass,"  quoth  she— anf 
then— oh!  then— eno/Asr  bottle  of  tmalh^r 
sort  was  produced,  and  "  another  and  another*** 
stood,  producible,  like  the  ghosts  of  Banquet 
heirs.  Has  the  woman  no  bowels  ?  thoudtU 
we :— And  surely,  though  we  have  often  de- 
plored the  arnmaemcnt,  never  did  we  feel 
more  respect  for  the  old  Ooth,  whoever  he  naay 
have  beoi,  who  introduced  the  custom  of  se^ 
paration  between  the  sexea  after  dinner;  for^ 
to  the  observance  of  that  custom,  do  we  con- 
scientiously attribute  the  preservation  of  our 
valuable  existence.  *^  Here's  to  thee,  ol^ 
Cerberus  1"  said  we,  instanter,  in  a  bump^ 
of  OlcnUvet.  ««It*s  very  odd"  tbat;iadie8 
should  love  to  metamorphose  themselves  intp 
cellazmen.  Seonomy  is,  doubtless,  praise^ 
worthy  ;  but,  we  are  marvellously  mistakep 
if  any  thing  is  saved  by  the  generaHUif  of 
these  compound  incorporators  of  squz  fhiit^ 
sugar,  and  brandy.  What  with  the  waste 
beouise  it  Is  on/jr  ^'  made  wine"«-a  foul  cask 
every  now  and  then — '*  misses,"  and  mis- 
Ukes,  and  «*  turnings  off,"  to  be  rectified  by 
more  sugar  and  more  brandy,  ad  /tftiium,  it'^ 
a  poor  speculation  at  the  present  price  of 
wine.  We  were  once  told— but  we  cannot 
believe  it—that  *^  it  did  quite  as  well  as  aqr 
other,  to  give  to  the  poor."  7his  wf  loo^ 
.upon  as  a  libel—unless  it  shall  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  lieu  of  physic,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  ^*  all  right,'*  as  the  guard  says  before 
the  coachman  sets  all  a-going.  But,  as  we 
said  before,  there  ate  some  rare  exceptions. 

•*•*'  How  do  you  epntrive  to  fill  up  your 
tliae?"  asked  we  of  him  of  the  long  pole, 
f  which  pole,  by.  the  wav,  we  opine  to  be  a 
d^praded  semblance  of  tae  caducous  of  Mer» 
cury).  *'  Your  regrets  tm  past  times  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  you  had  no  earthly 
thing  to  employ  yourself  about.  What  ia 
that  little  mess  of  hair  that  you  were  twid/. 
dling  in  your  fingers  just  now,  op  in  the 
eomer  ?  Eh,  M'Nab  ?"  Jerry  began  to  titter 
at  the  idea  of  our  being  i^orant  of  such 
matters ;  and  then,  for  our  edification,  we^t 
on  to  state, .  that  the  making  of  ^^  thcia 
things,**  which,  he  at  length  tol4  ee^  ^^^ 
artificial  fronts  for  the  *^  women-kind,"  wm 
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now  one  of  his  principal  lources  of  employ- 
ment. 

**  Artificial  fronts  for  women  in  a  country 
viDace!'*  csclaimed  we.  '*  In  town  we 
wonder  at  nothing— all  is  artificial,  fronts 
and  every  thing  :  but  A^tv,"  ard  we  lifted 
the  fringe-like  thing  between  finger  and 
thumb,  **•  here^  where  nature  reigns  or  ought 
to  reign,  what  old  foolish  body  can  you  find 
here  so  besotted  as  to  be  ashamed  of  her  gray 
hairs,  when  every  body  must  know  her  age  ? 
Fob  !  A  false  front  indeed  !**  and  we  dropt 
the  petty  demi-semi-pcriwig  in  contempt 
•*  He,  he  !**  quoth  Jerry.  •*  If  your  honour 
knew  as  ranch  of  the  women-kind  as  I  do^** 
•*  Heaven  forbid !"  thought  we,  for  the  fellow 
has  had  three  wives,  and,  by  all  accounts, 
none  of  them  any  thing  very  particular^— 
**  You'  wouldn't  wonder  at  such  a  fashion  as 
this.  But  Mi>,"  continued  he,  holding  the 
thing  up  between  himself  and  the  light,  as 
though  admiring  his  own  handiwork,  "  this 
is  not  for  any  old  woman,  but  for  the  prettiest 
girl  within  ten  miles  of  this  place,  let  the 
other  be  who  she  may."  Now,  "  it's  very 
odd,*'  we  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  know 
nU  the  pretty  girls  within  ten  miles,  but  we 
instantly  exclaimed,  '^  Why,  it  cannot  possl- 
bly  be  for  Sally  Inglis  ?"  The  man  of  wigs 
stuttered,  and  stammered,  and  looked  grave, 
and  said  that  *'*•  we  (meaiiing  himsdf  and  the 
other  three-and.twenty  barbers  of  the  district) 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  tell,'*  &c. 
""  Jerry,**  said  we  seriously,  **  this  will  not 
do.  You  know  that  Sally  is  a  sort  of  favourite 
— and  you  know  likewise  who  recommended 
-her  to  the  widow  Joncs-^and,  by  Jove  !  the 
shall  fio/  wear  2.  false  fVont."  **  M'hy,"  said 
the  barber,  **  it  was  not  Sally's  doings  alto- 
gether ;  but  her  mistress's,  who  said  that  she 
diiTnt  like  to  see  her  come  into  the  parlour 
with  her  hair  in  papers,  nor  yet  all  hanging 
about ;  and  so  she  is  to  have  a  front,  as  it 
will  sav6  a  great  deal  of  time.*' — '^  An  old 
Jezebel !"  said  we ;  ^'  and  no  doubt  she  has 
got  a  better  for  herself.  That's  the  way 
when  an  old  woman  once  turns  blue"  .  ■■ 
*'*'  Blue  !'*  exclaimed  the  astonished  shaver, 
*'  the  widow  Jonea  turned  Mue  /•' — "  Y«," 
we  replied,  ^^  blue  as  a  blue  bottle. — *•*•  Then 
ihaU"^  quoth  the  barber,  ^*  accounts  for  her 
lending  to  me  this  morning  for  rouge.'*— 
**  Rouge  I**  we  repeated  in  amaiement ; 
**  blue  and  red  I"  and  then,  thinking  on  the 
extreme  silliness  of  the  old  body,  in  thua  ex- 
posing her  folly  in  the  village,  when  shie 
might  have  obtained  die  abomination  «t  the 
market  town,  we  added,  **  and  'very  green 
too  !"-.•*  It  'a  very  odd,-  obwsrved  Jeny, 
who  wia  evidently  posed;  ^'blue,  red,  and 
'green  T* — ^*^  Aye,"  said  we,  fooled  and  fbol- 
fng  ^  to  the  top  of  our  bent  3'  ^*  aye,  and 
white,  Jerry,  white  as  thv  powder  puff.*'— 
**  Blue,  red,  green,  and  white!  I  eaii*t  make 
It  out  ;*»  quoth  the  barber,  speaMng  dowly, 
"And  looking  eameatly,  as  though  he  began  to 


suspect  that  our  **  chief  end  of  'man".w«a  da^ 
maged  in  a  degree  which  his  ait  ecoiM  no*  le* 
pair. 
Aw«y  then  went  we  murmuring^  - 

*'  Blu«  npiiits  and  red. 
Green  ipiriU  aud  tr;iy.** 


THE  CASTLE  OP  RElNSP^yFZ. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

I]«  the  winter  of  a  year  which  it  ia  of  no  iar* 
portanre  to  name,  aince  crimes,  vengeance^ 
and  repentance,  are  not  confined  to  any  ^r- 
ticnlar  epodi,  Louia  Von  Ranpact,  a  noUo 
youth  of  Vienna,  was  paaaing  over  one  of 
those  large  and  uninhabited  tracta  of  conntiy 
which  form  part  of  the  Weatphaltan  tenitor 
riea.  It  grew  dark  and  be  was  neariy 
benumbed  with  the  cold ;  the  wind-  bleur 
directly  in  hia  face,  and  appeared  but  the 
forentnoer  of  one  of  those  anow  storoMi^ 
which  sometimes  lock  np  tmvellera  for  more 
than  six  weeks  together.  After  rifling  a.fieir 
miles  fiirther,  he  suddenly  saw  the  wall  of  n 
court  yard  before  him,  and  discovering  ^ 
bell  he  polled  it  with  violence,  when  the 
gate  was  opened  by  a  porter,  who  rcspecC- 
fiiUy  inquired  what  he  wanted.  The  tra- 
veller inatantly  told  his  situation,  and  asked 
to  be  directed  to  any  place  where  himself  and 
his  horse  might  be  refreshed ;  or  if  that  wan 
impossible,  he  ventured  to  request  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  mansion  before  which  he  stood. 
"  It  is  never  the  custom," replied  the  porter* 
'*  to  close  the  doors  of  this  court  against 
those  who  need  assistance,  but  those  whom 
pleasure  might  induce  to  seek  these  walla, 
would  not  long  wish  to  remain  within  them." 
«  Why  not  r  said  Ranpact,  hesitating  on 
the  threshold.  "  Because,"  added  the  odter* 
'*  they  would  not  find  what  they  songht ;  I 
will  send  to  the  duke,**  he  added,  **  and  let 
htm  know  a  gentleman  seeks  here  a  nightS 
shelter.**  Ranpact  remained  there  alnioA 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  seveml 
lights  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
castle.  Presently  the  nrinctpal  door  opened^ 
and  two  servants  wiu  torches  iqtproeobed 
and  conducted  him  into  a  splendid  haH, 
fWnn  whence  he  wna  led  to  -a  smaller 
apartment,  where  Ibe  owner  uras  wailing  m 
receive  him.  •< 

The  Duke  of  Reinspndu,  the  proprietory 
was  a  man  fii  not  more  than  Ihir^-seven  or 
thirty^ight  years  of  age,  of  a  very  attraolm 
aspect,  hnt  apparently  in  an  ill  state  iif 
heakh":  his  dress  was  splendid  ;  still  it  w«i 
'evident  he  was  not  purposely  dressed  for  tim 
Teception  of  a  gnest.  The  unlnbabiMl 
appearance  of  Uie  room,  struck  •yomig 
Ranpact  so  forcibly,  that4ifler  the  first  §tfm 
ings  were  over,  he  expressed  his  hopes  thnt 
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be  hnd  not  brought  his  host  from  his  usual 
apArtmeat  or  disturlied  him  from  his  ordinary 
punuifai.  **  I  alva>'8  inhabit  this  room/* 
said  the  duke  with  a  faint  smile;  **  from  the 
appearance  of  it,  you  may,  perhaps,  judge 

me  ao  idler,  therefore "  he  hesitated  for 

•  moment — **  therefore,"  contimied  he,**  you 
shoold  the  less  scruple  to  break  in  upon  my 
solitude — which — is  complete,"  As  he  ut- 
lered  the  last  word,  Louis  fancied  he  saw  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  and  feit  an  interest  in  him 
^nr  which  he  could  not  account.  The  coun- 
tenance of  bis  host  was  sweet  and  prepossess- 
ing, but  one  on  which  Badness  was  evidently 
deeply  engraved :  yei  every  now  and  then  an 
cxprtssiun  of  smothercil  indignation  passed 
.over  it  '*  You  will  not  find  in  me  a  table 
conpaaion  1  fear/'  continued  he ;  **  I  am  no 
longer  one  of  those  who  ean  ply  a  g^est  tiie 
.whole  night  over  tlie  bottle,  and  see  him 
«»fely  to  bed ;  but  all  1  have  is  at  your 
-service— and  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  see 
i^enjoyed,  although  I  may  not  partake ;  but 
«t  is  not  iior  want  of  hospitidity,  i  assure  you.*' 
V  Vonr  health/'  said  Uanpact,  **  appears  to 
hmve  su'lfered."  «*  Yes,"  resumed  the  other, 
**  I  do. suppose  I  bear  the  traces  of  what  I 
have  endured."  As  be  said  this,  he  looked 
with  so  intense  a  glance  at  the  door,  that 
•CfOuis  turned  suddenly  roand,  but  ncitlier 
-liearing  nor  seeing  any  thing,  and  the  duke 
not  making  any  further  remark,  the  idea 
crossed  bis  mind,  that  perhaps  his  bodily 
health  was  less  disordered  than  his  mental 
liowers,  for  the  duke  appeared  totally  to  have 
•foigotten  tlie  presence  of  another  person,  and 
icontiauedgttsing  on  the  fire  witha  vacant  look. 
^RaopMt  endeavoured  to  lead  him  into  con- 
versation, and  was  charmed  with  his  host's 
manners  and  intelligence.  At  length*  he  re- 
.taarkedy  **  I  ought  to  have  apologised  to  you, 
lor  keeping  you  so  long  in  waiting  for 
Tcfreshment.  1  hope  they  did  not  neglect 
you  at  the  lodge.  I  would  have  ordered 
supper  immediately^  but  it  is  always  served 
at  a  particular  hour."  When  the  clock 
itruck  the  last  quarter  to  ten,  an  ashy  hue 
overspread  the  duke's  countenance;  bis 
featares  gradually  assumed  a  sterner  charac^ 
«er;  his  figure  became  more  erect,  and  to 
kave  beheld  him,  one  would  have  imagined 
liim  in  the  act  of  defying  some  being,  whose 
•Qperiority  he  confessed.  Presently  the  door 
ripened,  and  the  supper  being  announcedj 
tile  duke  condacCcd  bis  guest  to  the  adjoin* 
lag  chamber,  which,  though  a  state  room, 
was  evidently  in  daily  use.  The  table  had 
savers  laid  ior  three  persons :  the  duke's 
seat  was  at  the  head,  one  was  lower  down* 
Iwd  thf  other  cloie  to  his  left  hand*  Ranpact 
4oubted  for  a  moment,  which  was  meant  for 
ktm,  bat  a  motion  from  the  servants  induced 
irim  to  take  the  lower  one.  The  duke  did 
the  honour  of  a  splendid  supper,  and  they 
l^ommenced  their  repast,  that  is  Ranpact  did, 
Ibr  be  remarked  the  doke  scarcely  touched 


what  was  on  his  pUte.  A  few  minutes  after 
they  were  seated,  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered  opened  again,  aod  a  young  lady 
apparently  of  twenty  seven  or  twenty-eight 
appeared.  The  deepest  melancholy  was 
painted  in  her  countenance,  and  marked  her 
whole  deportment :  her  dress  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  splendour  amongst  which  she 
stood  ;  a  light  gray  cloth  dress, .  with  long 
hanging  sleeves,  was  nil  she  wore,  and  her 
hair  was  merely  fastened  up  by  a  comb  ;  but 
she  wanted  no  adventitious  aid.  Louif 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 
beautiful.  •  He  sprung  from  his  seat,  and 
had  advanced  already  nearly  to  her,  when» 
struck  by  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  Ite 
stood  without  either  advancing  or  retreating  ; 
but  she,  who  had  never  raised  her  eyeF, 
pursued  her  way,  aod  took  her  seat  by  the 
duke^s  side.  Ho  helped  her  to  part  of  the 
dish  which  was  liefore  him,  in  silence  :  she 
received  it,  but  she  blushed  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  at  length  her  tears  fell  fast  upon 
the  table.  By  this  time,  Liouis  had  reseated 
himself ;  be  looked  on  her  with  an  interest, 
which,  gay  knight  as  he  was,  he  had  never 
felt  for  any  woman  before  ;  but  when  he  saw 
her  tears,  he  turned  on  the  duke  a  look,  as 
jnuch  as  to  say,  are  these  caused  by  you  ?  he 
observed  that  his  eyes  were  also  filled,  but 
that  he  kept  his  head  averted  from  her. 
After  a  while,  she  turned  to  a  waiting  man 
who  stood  near  her,  and,  to  Louis's  amaze- 
ment, he  brought  to  the  duke  a  cup,  which, 
although  curiously  set  and  ornamented  with 
silver,  he  perceived  to  be  a  human  skull. 
The  duke  filled  it  with  wine :  it  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  she  drank  from  it,  and  rose 
from  table;  then,  and  then  only,  did  she 
raise  her  eyes  ;  they  were  turned  on  him  ; 
they  mutually  looked  on  each  other,  and 
what  a  world  of  thoughts  did  they  express  ! 
She  left  the  room,  and  the  duke  gradually 
recovered  his  composure,  but  he  seemed 
worn  out,  and  Ranpact  thought  he  saw  death 
imprinted  on  his  face.  Presently  the  duke 
asked  him  if  they  should  adjourn,  and  Ran- 
pact followed  him  iu  such  a  tumult  of  feelings 
that  he  was  not  at  first  aware  that  they 
were  not  returning  to  the  chamber  they  had 
left.  Suddenly  stopping,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  **  My  lord,  where  are  we  going  ?"  **  I 
see,"  said  the  duke,  with  a  melancholv  smile» 
**  your  confidence  has  not  increasecl  in  the 
three  hours  which  we  have  been  acquainted ;" 
but  he  added,  **  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 
Saying  this  he  entered  a  room  decorated  with 
black  hangings,  at  the  further  end  of  which, 
on  a  kind  of  platform,  stood  a  bier,  over 
which  a  pall  was  thrown.  Upon  it  a  soldier's 
cap,  cloak,  and  a  broken  sword  were  placed : 
a  plume  of  feathers  ornamented  the  head  of 
the  coffin ;  but  a  greater  ornament  than  cap, 
cloak,  or  feathers,  sat  also  there — the  lady 
whom  Ranpact  had  seen  at  the  supper  table  ; 
and  ia  the  same  attitude  of  sadness  aii4 
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lumOity,  ber  eyes  ttiU  twnt  downwards,  and 
he  tears  still  falUog  from  them.  The  duke 
sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  so  did  Louis  : 
she  presently  began  to  chant  the  office^r 
ihe  dead — ^the  dead  who  died  by  the  band  of 
Violence — and  ended  with  the  penitential 
psalms.  The  duke  listened  with  a  manner 
totally  different  from  what  b6  manifested  at 
the  table ;  no  tears  glistened  in  bis  eyes, 
neither  was  bis  head  averted.  At  length  ap- 
pearing to  make  an  effort  over  himselfi  and 
{peaking  in  a  clearer  and  firmer  voice  than 
be  had  yet  done,  be  said,  **  It  never  was  in 
my  natnre  to  receive  affection  and  not 
return  it  fourfold;  whatever  might  have 
t>een  my  errors  or  my  pursuits,  it  was  ever 
in  that  lady's  power  to  reform  and  change 
them.  I  might  not  have  deserved  the  hand 
she  gave  me,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  I  valued  it 
t>eyond  all  earthly  blessings.  Sir,  jou  have 
seen  enough  to  excite  the  dullest  cunosity,  nor 
will  I  refuse  to  satisfy  yours :  you  shall  hear 
bur  story,  and  in  msking  you  acquainted 
with  circumstances  unknown  to  all,  and  of 
import  to  us  alone,  I  think  1  shall  not  mis- 
place my  confidence."  Ranpact  knew  not 
what  to  reply :  an  hour  ago  he  would  have 
bailed  this  mark- of  trust  in  the  duke,  and 
gladly  would  he  have  oflfersd  his  life  in  the  ser- 
lice  of  one  towards  whom  he  had  been  so 
InezjiSicably  attracted ;  but  the  sight  of  that 
lady,  her  grief,  her  punishment,  for  such  be 
rontfeived  he  was  witnessing,  had  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  his  sentiments,  and  he 
ilreaded  tiie  idea  of  being  compelled  to  be 
her  Judge:  he  was  silent  The  duke  pro- 
ceeded. ^  It  matters  bat  little  in  whom  1  am 
•potting  confidence,  since  the  only  one  who 
nad  the  power  of  oonferring  happiness  or 
•     -Sir/'hf 


misery  on  me  ha»-^tr,"  he  added  in  a 
fender  and  more  anthoritative  tone,  **  if  in 
tdln^  Ais  story  I  depart  from  the  truth,  if 
1  tMI  one  crime  on  my  part  in  order  to 
Tender  her*8  noore  flagrant,  may  I  miss  that 
laeicy  hereafter  whidi  I  have  denied  ber 
"here.  I  soppose  I  need  not  say  I  married 
that  lady  for  k>ve,  nor  need  1  repeat  a  tale  of 
past  happiness  :  it  is  only  by  keeping  my 
eyes  fixed  on  this  scene,  and  my  heart  bent 
on  my  miseries,  that  I  acquire  the  power  of 
detailing  the  cause  of  all  .which  you  behtM. 
Among  lliose  who  flocked  to  this  castle  when 
it  was  a  gay  and  happy  place,  was  a  young 
.nobleman,  cousin  of  a  neighbouring  Count. 
,He,  more  boldly  than  the  rest,  opeiJy  talked 
of  and  dei^^  the  beauty  of  its  lady :  he 
affected  to  wear  her  colours,  and  in  fact  half 
jestingly  and  half  in  earnest  represented  him- 
self to  be  enamoured  of  her.  I  checked  this 
h»  far  as  I  waa  able,  but  afraid  of  acquiring 
tiie  character  of  a  jealous  and  suspictoos 
husband  to  one  in  whom  I  placed  the  most 
nnbouhded  faith,  I  took  no  measure  to  keep 
them  asunder.  One  evening  when  we  had 
several  gnests,  though  he  was  not  one  of 
tiiem^  she  had  been  absent  longer  than  was 


uiual  from  the  rooim  in  irhitfh  we  nipped  »- 
night ;  1  sought  for  her  and  fonnd  her  in'tU* 

apartment ."    The  duke  here  panted, 

his  voice*  failed  him,  but  he  presentlr  pr^ 
ceeded  in  a  monotonous  tone,  his  hand  realr 
ingon  the  bier,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
sword  and  cap  which  were  on  it  ••  They 
were  sitting  together  on  the  conch  in  n 
manner  which  rendered  it  certun  that  I  waa 
dishonoured.  I  stood  a  moment  at  the  door, 
then  springing  upon  tiiem  both  prevcnitd 
either  from  rising.  I  asked  no  quettiolisi 
none  of  us  spoke.  She  took  my  hand  In  n 
'supplicatonr  manner,  and  that  action  which 
had  never  been  in  vain  before,  now  used  ia 
his  behalf,  wound  me  to  madness.  Drawing 
my  sword  I  commanded  him  to  do  the  um», 
and  demanded  of  him  the  satisfactkm  doe  l» 
me.  Then  began  the  mdat  sangufaiary  dnsi 
that  was  ever  fought  between  man  and  maa. 
I  had  disarmed  him  and  was  paurinsf  Whether 
1  should  kill  htm  or  not,  when  ml  threw 
herself  between  us.  '  Spare  him,'  she  said, 
*  or  end  both  our  miseries  at  onct.*  I 
thought  not — I  hesitated  not  a  moment,  hql 
plunged  my  sword  into  his  heart  We  ware 
deluged  with  blood :  she  seised  his  twotd 
and  attempted  to  stab  herself  with  it,  but  I 
wrenched  it  from  ber  hand,  and  snapping  H 
in  two  threw  mine  to  the  fhrther  end  of  the 
room.  '  I  could  slay  you,'  said  I,  *  this  omk 
tnent,  and  there  lives  hot  the  man  who  woold 
not  excuse  me ;  but  I  will  not  send  t<^n  to  n 
tribunal  still  higher  than  that6f  your  iijaMd 
husband's;  I  shall  never  be  satiaM  Iqr 
earthly  vengeance,  yet  at  that  1  shaB  atop  ■ 
as  much  as  man  can  inflict  you  shall  snfllsr.' 
I  had  the  body  enclosed  In  a  cMn  exeepting 
the  head,  which  aa  you  have  seen  forssa  her 
drinking  cup.  This  chamber,  once  oetSy  I 
have  resigned  to  him  as  she  had  done  before  ; 
she  keeps  him  company,  singing  the  momiiig 
and  evening  service  over  ne  dead  slain  1^ 
their  enemies ;  she  su|m  nightly  with  me,  h«t 
we  have  never  spoken  since  that  fatal  nlg^t 
I  know  how  her  days  are  passed :  woold  she 
know  how  mine  are  spent,  let  her  sek  her 
heart  how  ill  time  most  speed  with  one  wlw 
once  enjoying  her  presence  now  lives  partid 
from  ber.  Such  baa  been  our  Kvcs  for  three 
years ;  bnt  this  will  not  last  much  h>Bger» 
and  when  I  quit  the  w<lrid  I  ahall  ooi  eoa- 
demn  her  to  sing  my  requiem."'  iU'te 
spoke  he  cast  a  clance  upon  her  for  msM^'i^ 
vembling  afftetion  than  hatred;  bat  he 
ceased  to  speak,  and  Ranpact  skottty 
was  conducted  to  his  cbanAMr  under 
variety  of  feelings  that  he  aearc^  knew 
which  predominated. 

Before  midnight  the  duike  again  entMUd 
her  apartment :  his  manner  wareompoaad, 
yet  he  bore  the  appearance  of  one  who  tad 
suffered  a  strong  mental  confliet ;  hid  eyae 
Were  red  aid  his  hair  War  diseidered.  flhe 
rose  at  Us  entrance :  he  gtoedbefote  faei^a 
moment  in  ailenoe,  at  length  he  iiidy  «  I 
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wn^gAled  to  myaelf  a  power  not  vested  in 
^  man ;  I  thought  I  took  Justice  into  my  own 
'  haode,  but  I  teel  it  was  only  vengeance ;  and 
I  am  no  longer  capable  of  parsoing  the  same 
conduct;  1  wish  I  had  let  vou  speak,  but 
your  silence  was  abo  yoor  obedience  :'*  he 
threw  himself  on  the  chair  ffom  which  he 
had  juat  risen.  She  approached  him,  but 
did  not.  take  the  hand  whieh  he  extended 
towards  her ;  he  put  it  on  her  head,  "  if  you 
will  accept/'  he  continued  in  a.  lower  and 
more  trembling  voice,  **  the  forgiveness  of 
one  who  needs. yours  as  much,  I  can  only 
My»  from  my  heart,  it  is  offered  you :  oh, 
doubt  not  that  the  heart  which  could  inflict 
pn  yoQ  the  sufferings  it  has,  has  ever,  ceased 
pne  moment  its  passionate  regrets  at  a  sepa- 
)natk»n  whiph  nothing  could  render  tolerable  i 
your,  life  has  been  solitary,  mine  has  been 
eqm^y  so ;  I  have  never  partaken  of  any 
fimusement  or  employment  m  which  we  used 
to  join :  every  thing  has  been  left  as  you  left 
it;  do  you  think  I  could  ever  leave  those 
waUa  which  served  yon  for  a  prison  ?"  added 

he  in  /i  softer  tone,  "  or  that^ but  from 

henceforth  be  as  frre  during  the  remainder 
pi  my  life,  a^  you  infallibly  will  be  at  my 
deaths  yon  shall  never  have  cause  to  look 
pn  that  but  with  hope  V  She  turned  round  to 
ihrow  herself  into  his  arms  ;  but  stopping, 
fook  the  crucifix  from  the  coffin  on  which  it 
had  lain,  and  putting  it  into  lus  hand,  which 
•he  clasped  ]frith  both  hers,  **  No,  my  Lord, 
00,"  said  she,  '*  hope  never  sprung  but  from 
pne  sepulchre — ^in  his  name,  and  by  his  media- 
tion alone,  who  triumphed  over  death,  do  I 
implore  your  forgiveness,  grant  me  that,  and 
I  shaU  for  ever  Uess  yon  :  bat  do  not  remit 
what  you  call  my  punisjiment,  for  then  you 
will  not  send  for  me  even  during  that  short 
naif  hour  which  is  the  only  thing  that  renders 
fny  life  bearable.  1  do  not  say  this  to  move 
you  to  further  favour ;  I  know  I  have  dis- 
honom|Bd.  you  beyond  my  power  of  amends, 
hu^  believe,  there  never  was  a  crime  so  sud- 
denly perpetrated  nor  so  instantaneously  re- 
pented." No  more  words  were  sp^en ;  and 
phen .  Ranpact  soiwht  the  duke,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  bis.  leave,  and  not  finding 
Wm, .  ventured  to-  re-enter  the  room,  he 
Ibsnd  them  clasped  in  each  others  arms.  He 
looked  on  them  for  apme,  moments ;  and 
heard  the  convulsive  sobs  of  each.  The  duke 
then  drew  one  long  deep  sigh,  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Louis ; — the  heart  which  had  so  long 
ftruggled  wim  the  bitterest  of  human 
•  pBsaiooq  at  length  broke,  and  his  wounded 
and  rtpenfapt  spirit  returned  to  its  Creator. 
,  Such  was  the  effect  of  tbii  shock  on  the 
MastitntioB  of  the  ni^ortunate  duchess,  that 
^r  relatives  to  whose  care  she  yrna  com- 
mitted, could  not  for  many  months  comply 
with  her  earnest  request  to  be  allowed  to 

Cake  the  veil.     To  thie  nunnery  of  N , 

however,  she  at  length  retired ;   and  griefs 
•hame»  apd  teFere  religious  diadpUne  soon . 
tarnunated    ner    melancholy  '  ezistesced— 


THB  POTATOE. 


Tbb  general  use  of  that  most  valnable  root, 
the  potatbe,  lenders  any  observations  upon  its 
quaUties  quite  unnecessary.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  potatoes  contste 
the  tame  nutritive  poweti  as  bread,  weight  for 
weight.  It  has  been  estimated,  as  the  result 
of  experiments  by  two  >  French  cheinistL 
Aim.  Percy  and  Vaoquelin,  that  one  ponna 
of  (food  bread  is  eaual  to  two  pounds  and  a 
half  or  three  pounds  of  potatoes ;  and  that 
seventy-five  pounds  of  bread,  and  thirty  of 
meat,  are  equal  to  three  hundred  poun&  of 
potatoes.  Potatoes  sre  syperior  in  nutriment 
to  turnips  and  carrots — three  psrts  of  turnips* 
Or  two  of  carrots,  being  eqniu  to  one  of  po« 
tatoes.  Large  quanuties  of  potatoes  are 
wasted  in  noany  fiunilies  by  bad  modes  e£ 
cooking  them.  In  Lancashire  they  axt  genc» 
rally  admirably  dressed;— and  there,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  in  the  Southern  parts  of 
England,  they  are  first  peeled.  The  larga^ 
potatoes  are  cut  in  pieces  of  the  same  sise  ai 
the  smaller  ones,  so  that  they  may.  boil 
equally ;  a  Uttls  salt  is  thrown  faitothe  watw 
•before  iti>egins^to  boil;  when  they  are  done 
thofouglily  the  water  is  poured  fkom  them  i 
and  the  sancepan  is  placed  ftr  a  very  short 
time  on  the  fire  to  dry  them,  and  thatall  may 
be  equally  dried,  the  pan  is  shaken,  that  these 
at  toe  bottom  may  be  brought  to  the  topb 
The  foUowing  are  Count  RumSnd's  direetiens 
for  hoiling  potatoes  :.»whieh  difie»  materially 
f^em  the  praosding^  In  the  circumstance  -that 
the  root  is  neither  pared  ner  scraped  hefota 
boiliag  fi-x*^  The  potaloes  should  be,  aajamh 
as  pooible,  of  the  ssme  sise*  and  the  JMge 
ana  small  ones  boiled  separately.  They  mnst 
he  washed  dean,  and,  wkhouft  paring  or 
scraping,  put  in  a  pot  with  oold  waldr,  not 
snfliclent  to  cover  them,  as  they  will  pcodaee 
themselves,  before  they  boil,  a  eonswenUe 
quantity  of  fluid.  They  do  not  admit  hsing 
put  Into  a  vessd  of  boiling  wator,  Ukegresns. 
If  the  potatoes  are  tolerably  Lu^e,  it  will  be 
neoessary,  ai  soon  as  they  begin  to  boll,  to 
throw  in  some  eold  watte,  and  oeoaslonaOy  to 
repeat  it,  till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the 
heart  (which  win  take*£rom  half  an  hoar  to 
en  hour  and  a  quarter,  aeeotding  to  the  sixe), 
fhey  Will  otherwise  eiack,  and  bnrst  to  pieess 
on  the  outside,  whUst  the  hiside  will  be  needy 
in  a  cmde  state,  and  consequently  vary  nn- 
palateable  and  unwholesome.  During  the 
boiling,  throwing  in  a  little  salt  occasimiaUy 
H  found  a  great  improvement ;  and  it  is  ear- 
tain  tliat  the  slower  they  are  cooked  the  beU 
ter.  When  boiled,  pour  off  the  water,  and 
evaporate  the  moisture,  by  replacing  the  ves- 
sel in  wMch  the  potatoes  were  boiled  once 
more  over  the  fire.  This  makes  them  «• 
markably  dry  and  mealy.  They  should  be 
brought  to  table  with  the  skins  on,,  and  eatm 
with  a  little  salt,  as  bread.**— Com/iamon  (0 
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VARIETIES. 


The  Colosseum, — ^This  building:,  which  has 
to  long  attracted  notice,  and  excited  inquiry, 
is  about  to  be  opened  to  the  public,  and, 
when  every  department  is  completed,  will  no 
doubt  snrpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  yet  at- 
tempted in  any  country'.  The  original  plan 
for  the  buildinjpf,  we  befieire,  was  simply  the 
tonstroction  of  a  panorama  on  a  grand  scale, 
And  the  spirited  proprietor  justly  conceived 
that  he  could  not  do  better  than  begin  with 
the  capital  of  his  native  country,  which  is  not 
Only  the  largest  in  Enropc,  but  exhibits  more 
objects  of  vast  undertaking  and  intrinsic  va- 
tne  than  any  in  the  world.  With  this  view, 
daring  these  three  or  four  summers,  he  had 
his  tent  pitched  on  the  summit  of  St  Paul's, 
Imd  in  the  serenity  of  \h€  morning,  and 
While  the  city  was  yet  unobscui^  by  the 
imoke  which,  during  the  day,  is  poured 
forth  from  haJf  a  mOlion  of  chimneys,  was 
occupied  in  tracing  the  onttines  of  the  city, 
and  the  prominent  objects  of  the  country  for 
at  least  twenty  miles  round.  This  being 
completed,  It  naturally  occurred  that  the 
apace  around  the  building  might  be  laid  out 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  fonh  an  additional 
Attraction  to  the  public,  and  for  this  purpose 
ha  planned  a  great  variety  of  baildings  and 
works  of  different  kinds,  which  are  in  the 
oonraeof  ljeinff<»mpleted,  and  which,  in  a' 
tew  wveka,  wiU  probably  excite  more  interest 
than  the  principal  object — the  panoraflM  it* 
adf.  The  permanent  impreasioa  is,  that  of 
wonder,  if  not  of  incredttUty,  of  auch  multi-^ 
plied  and  varied  elTecta  being  produced  in 
comparatively  «o  anudl  a  space.  Every  iUu- 
aioB  which  optica  can  poidvce,  which  taste 
can  imagine,  and  the  pnnciplea  of  the  pictu* 
reaque  uid  beautiful  can  effect,  will  be  here 
witneased  in  delightful  and  almost  infinite 
variety.  The  whole  of  these  may  be  de* 
scribed  under  three  classe8-~-the  Panorama, 
with  its  machinery  and  collateral  omamenta 
and  devices i  the  subscription-rooms;  and 
last,  (hough  not  least,  the  grounds  thrown 
open  to  tlie  public.  We  will  bc^in  at  the 
subscription-rooms.  To  these  you  must 
ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps,  or  over  a  rising 
ground  thickly  planted  with  evergreens,  in 
which  we  observe  the  old  system  of  studying 
the  effect  of  different  tinges  of  the  foliage  haa 
been  attended  to  as  much  as  thia  class  of 
plant  admits  of.  The  first  object  is  a  semi- 
circular rustic  viranda,  overhung  with  ivy, 
/orming  gothic  arches.  This  leads  into  a 
apacious  reading  or  lounging-room,  to  be 
fitted  up  ia  the  style  of  a  Turkish  kiosk,  or 
ffUmmer-house.  Out  of  this  run  several 
long  rooms,  or  veatibuTes  of  communicaUon, 
leading  to  the  ^nrnd  libvaryv  of  spacious 


dimensions,  and  of  proportions  tliat  strike  u9 
as  remarkably  good.  Deep  recesses,  filled 
with  books,  and  with  immense  windows  of 
plate  glass,  which  produce  a  variety  of  lights 
and  shades,  and  of  splendid  objects.  These, 
with  a  few  other  apartments  of  great  extent, 
and  variously  fitted,  are  for  the  use  equally 
of  male  and  female  subscribers.  We  believe 
each  subscriber  will  have  the  prinlege  of  in- 
troducing two  ladies.  Here  a  staircase  leada 
to  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  ladies  only, 
whilst  the  floor  underneath  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  gentiemen.  Here  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  lounging-rooms,  studies,  dining  halls, 
refectories,  &c.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  wholtf 
of  the  design,  that  it  possesses  capabilities  of 
almost  infinite  adaptations  to  what  may  bO 
found  the  taste  or  wishes  of  the  public,  or  to 
what  future  ingenuity  may  dense.  Thia 
whole  department,  however,  is  exceeded  by 
the  division  intended  for  the.  non-subscri- 
bers ;  the  enchantment  here  is  totally  of  an- 
other class.  Room  succeeds  room,  and  ave- 
nue leads  to  avenue,  forming  beautiful  vistas 
between  exotics  and  native  ahmbbery,  art- 
fully reflected  by  almost  countless  mirrore. 
At  length  you  enter  a  long  conservatory,  en- 
tirely of  glass,  with  rich  and  massive  clus- 
ters of  creeping  and  twining  plants  and  every 
species  of  shrub  and  flower.  In  the  centrO 
there  is  a  magnificent  shrubbery,  consisting 
of  tiiirty-five  distinct  species  of  the  Camellia 
Japonica.  Some  of  the  imecimens  are  truly 
beautiful,  and  will  gratify  the  most  expe- 
rienced botanist  This  avenue  introducea 
you  to  what  we  suppose  we  must  call  the 
Glass  Saloon,  the  large  dome  of  which  can 
be  seen  from  the  Regent's  Park.  This  ia, 
likewise,  to  be  ornamented  with  ahrubbeiy 
and  flowers,  and  an  alcove  running  from  it  is 
to  be  filled  with  birds,  either  of  the  richeail 
plumage  or  of  the  chbicest  note.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  saloon  is  a  reservoir  of  ornamental 
water,  in  which  there  is  to  be  an  hydraulic 
contrivance,  much  smaller,  of  course,  than 
the  fountain  and  water-works  of  Versailles, 
but  exceeding  them  in  ingenuity  of  design 
and  beauty  of  effect.  The  fountain  is  oma'^ 
mented  with  the  figure  of  a  water-nymph. 
The. central  column  of  water  is  throwti 
among  a  body  of  flowers,  pendent  from  the 
dome,  and  falls  in  rills  from  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  reservoir.  The  nett  attraction 
is  a  Swiss  Cottage,  fitted  in  the  taste  of  what 
we  may  call  the  Rustic  Gothic.  But  the 
perfection  is,  the  view  from  these  windows : 
they  look  upon  a  large  arch  of  rock  and  ma^ 
ttcated  stone,  which  leads  to  a  grotto.  In 
the  back  ground  are  three  cascades,  fafliii|f 
into  a  cave  or  pool  from  the  height  of  aiz^ 
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feet  What  strnekus  m  surprising  is> 
that  tdthough  the  arch»  the  (rrotto,  the  cas- 
cades, and  numerous  other  objects  are  seen 
from  these  vindovs,  contained  in  so  small  a 
space,  nothing  appears  small  or  arti6cial) 
and  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  contrived, 
bat  from  no  point  of  view  do  you  see  the  Co- 
losseum itself,  though  this  pile  o^  buUdinr  is 
.within  a  hundred  yards  of  you,  or  less.  XVe 
forgot  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  these  ver- 
dant avenues  there  is  a  gothic  lantern  in  the 
xoof,  in  which  there  is  an  optical  contrivance 
of  a  kaleidoscope.  We  now  come  to  the  Pa- 
norama.— On  entering  under  the  great 
dome,  you  may  either  ascend  by  a  flight  of 
stairs,  or  msy  be  introduced  to  a  circular 
chamber,  which  will  contain  about  thirty  per- 
sons. This  room  is  then  raised,  impercepti- 
bly, by  machinery,  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  when,  stepping  through  a  small 
door,  to  your  astonishment,  you  find  your- 
self apparently  on  the  top  of  St  PauVs,  the 
dome  and  cupola  being  immediately  lieneath 
.^our  feet,  the  freshness  of  the  air  surround- 
mg  you,  whilst  the  magnificent  Panorama  of 
London  and  its  extensive  environs  strikes 
upon  the  astonished  vision — nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  effect  The  spectator,  as  soon  as  he 
has  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and  can 
withdraw  hM  attention  from  the  immense 
area  of  space  and  the  perspective  around 
bira,  is  again  astonished  at  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  he  can  view  every  street 
and  building,  and  almost  every  individual 
bouse.  The  area  of  canvas,  we  are  told, 
would  cover  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground ; 
and  being  admitted  to  a  close  inspection,  we 
were  surprised  at  the  elaborate  finish  of  even 
the  windows  and  blinds,  and  smaller  minutisB 
of  the  bouses.  The  w^ole  exceeds  descrip- 
tion. You  may  ascend  still  higher,  and 
view  the  identical  copper  ball  .which  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  originally  placed  on  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  effect  of 
'the  atmosphere  of  london  on  the  metal 
placed  at  such  an  immense  height  for  more 
than  a  century.  But  scarcely  less  an  object 
of  interest  is  the  Robinson  Crusoe-like  hut 
which  Mr.  Homer,  a  few  years  ago»  con- 
'trived  to  erect  round  this  ball,  when  on  the 
top  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  which  he  lived  so 
many  days  suspended  mid-way  between  earth 
and  heaven,  intent  upon  his  task,  by  which 
he  has  produced  the  astonishing  panorama 
now  before  us.  By  the  by,  we  must  here  do 
a  service  lo  our  fair  readers,  by  warning 
them  of  the  curious  whispering  bridge,  or 
echo  gallery.  Here  you  are  inaudible  to 
those  around  you,  whilst  all  you  say  is  rever- 
berated by  about  twenty  echoes,  and  is  heard 
in  all  directions  round  the  spacious  building. 
We  would  advise  choleric  old  gentlemen  to 
abstain  from  their  "  pshaws,"  or  "  zounds," 
or  oaths ;  and  fat  old  ladies  not  to  mount 
the  stairs  too  quickly,  and  indulge  in  anhe- 
lations,  vulgarly  called  puffing.  Thin  ladies 
must  .not  whine  and  sigh  out  their  «  Oh ! 


dear  me's !"  Papas  must  not  be  objurgatory ; 
and  young  ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  they 
think  soft  things,  must  express  them  by  the 
eyes,  and  not  by  the  tongue,  for  every  vibra- 
tion of  this  organ  will  be  echoed  to  the  very 
echo,  which  will  re-echo  it  o'er  and  o*er 
again.  The  tower  of  Babel  was  nothing  to 
this.  Only  think  of  the  effect  of  a  thousan4 
'* pshaws,'*  as  many  "sounds/*  some  fev 
oaths  of  anger,  vows  of  love,  bluff  scoldings, 
petulant  wbinings,  aud  ten  thousand  siUy 
compliments,  popping  like  pistol  balls  19 
every  direction  round  your  astonished  ean^ 
not  a  person  being  seen  from  whom  the 
sounds  proceed.  The  unfreezing  ojf  the 
words  in  Nova  Zembia  wss  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  In  a  gallery  over  this  ball  and 
cross,  the  spectator  has  a  still  biffher  bird's- 
eve  view  of  the  panorama.  Immediately 
above  this  is  the  outer  gallery,  over  the  domb 
seen  from  the  park,  from  which.  In  summer, 
persons  may  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  tfa^ 
fields  in  lieu  of  the  smokv  atmosphere  of 
the  streets.  There  is  an  immensely  large 
circular  pavilion  fitting  up  in  an  Oriental 
style,  the  outer  lines  of  the  galleries  we  have 
described,  forming,  in  appearance,  a  sort  of 
pagoda.  The  whole  exhibition  is  dissimihnr 
to  any  thing  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  when  the  whole  of  these  scien- 
tific and  artificial  contrivances  are  completed, 
a  succession  of  magnificent  scenes  and  illn- 
sions  will  be  produced,  surpassing  what 
imagination  has  painted  in  Caliph  Vattiek,  or 
in  the  most  gorgeous  scenery  of  any  Oriental 
fiction. 

Cure  of  IIjfdrophoHa.'^We  consider  iho 
following  extract  from  the*  third  volume  of 
*^  The  TratuaoHont  qf  Uie  Moecow  Phynoo- 
'Mediad  Societif"  as  worthy  of  the  attentioii 
and  inquiries  of  our  medical  friends.  After 
observing  that  the  boils  which  arise  beneath 
the  tongue  of  a  patient  stricken  with  hydro- 
phobia, are  not  symptoms  of  so  important  a 
character  as  many  practitioners  assign  to  them, 
Mr.  Rittmeister,  of  Paulofsk,  thus  pro- 
ceeds: — 

«'  Having  once  ascertained  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  of  warm  blood  as  a  preservative 
against  the  usual  loathing  for  water,  I  have 
applied  these  means  in  thirty  different  id- 
stances,  and  have  not  fkUed  in  a  single  one  of 
them.  A  boy,  severely  lacerated  by  the  attadc 
of  a  mad  dog,  was  brought  to  me,  amongft 
others ;  for  uree  successive  days  I  admfaiis- 
iend  to  him  the  warm  blood  of  a  fowl,  diluted 
with  a  small  quantity  of  warm  wine,  and  re- 
peated the  dose  once  in'  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding weeks.  When  this  species  6f  treat- 
ment  is  pursued,  the  wounds  themselves  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  particular  attentioii, 
though,  in  this  case  of  the  boy,  I  kept  them 
open,  by  means  of  the  powder  of  can  tharido, 
for  the  space  of  four  weeks.  The  boy's 
health  continued,  throughout,  perfect  and  un- 
impaired. ^ 
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-  ^  It  mfkj  be  necciiMT  to  dbienre,'  that  tbt 
^lood  ooagttlfttai  ^es  left  in  a  cold  Yeatelb 
I  find  it  advisable,  thoeibre,  to  pour  a  table, 
•poooful  of  any.  weak  wine,  or  even  brandy, 
mto  a  tea^eap,  brins  the  wine  into  a  tepid 
state  by  immeDiing  the  cup  in  hot  water,  and 
then  let  the  blood  flow  from  the  animal  into 
the  wine,  itirring  the  mixture  carefully  with 
A  hot  spoon,  until  the  tea^cup  be  half  full ; 
and  then  the  patient  must  swallow  it  instantly. 
A  little  water  may  be  taken  afterwards  for  the 
purpose  of  rinsiilg  the  mouth.** 
'  The  medical  correspondent  who  supplies 
the  foregoing  extract,  endeavours  to  explain 
the  "  rationale"  of  the  discovery  in  these 
terma :—  *^  The .  canine  venom  is  an  animal 
noisoo,  and  capable  of  being  transferred,  by 
wocnlation,  finom  one  animal  substance  to 
another;  but  it  will  always  conjoin  itself 
most  readily  with,  that  subsUnce  with  which 
it  stands  in  closest  consanguinity  or  relation. 
^fhe  poison  of  the  rabieM  canina  has,  there* 
fore,  a  greater  predisposition  to  unite  with 
the  Uood  of  a  cU>gi  o^  ^^  animal,  than 
with  human  blood,  because  it  stands  in  closer 
affinity  to  the. bloods  of  animals  than  men. 
This  is  but  another  exemplification  of  the 
*  iimiUs  sknUi  gaudeL*  In  conformity  with 
.tills  theoiy,  the  animal  foison  flies  fW>m 
.human  ma^er  90  soon  as  it  is'offered  the  moi^ 
.•ttractiye  nieaaa  ^  conjunction  with  animal 
Uood  |.  and,  if  it  have  not  had  time  to  ipocu- 
late  the  human  nibstance  too  deeply,  it  will 
#t  Qn«e  transder  it»elf  to  that  with  which  it 
yosaesses^a  greater  degree  of 'affinity.'*  Our 
cpneapondent  pro/esses  his  entire  faith  in  this 
valuable  discovery,  if  adopted  in  the  incipient 
jitate  of  the  disease,  and  adds  his  determina- 
tion to  apply  it  in  the  fint  case  of  hydropho- 
bia which  comes  under  his  notice. 
.  AneodoU  0/  Sergeant  HiU.—Tht  kte  Mr. 
^Sergeant  Lena  used  to  teU  with  great  glee  the 
ibliowing  anecdote  of  his  learnra  brother  of 
the  qpif,  Mr.  Sergeant  Hill :— ^^  Having  bu- 
linesa  to  transact  with  film,  he  went  to  his 
chambers  in  the  New-squate,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and .  found  him  with  the  bookcases,  tabled, 
chairs,  and  carpet,  on  one  side  of  the  room ; 
the  auanti^  of  furniture  crowded  together 
^hardly  leaving  space  for  the  learned  lawyer  to 
move  on  that  side  of  the  room,  while  the 
other  half  of  the  apartment  was  without  a 
single  article.  After  the  usual  gteeting — 
**  Pray,"  said  Mr. Sergeant  Lens,  "what  do 
'  yo|i  intend  to  do  with  all  the  furniture  arrange 
/in  this  strange  fashioal*'  The  learned  Ser- 
'geantrqilie£— ''  That  since  half  his  cham. 
'  hers  had  been  found  to  stand  in  the  parish  of 
'  St.  Clement  Danes,  }ie  had  formed  this  en- 
campment on  the  side  of  the  room  belonffidg 
to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  prevent  the  officers  from 
distraining  hia  goods  for  the  poor  rates."  At 
a  future  period  M^.  Sergeant  Lens  visited  his 
_  **  brdther  in  distress,*  as  be  humorously 
eaEed  him,  and  actttally  found  the  officers  In 
the  apartment  (having  effeeted  atr  entiadte 


ihrovgu  the  back'  wlndoliw^  and  am  leatned 
brother  daring  them  t»toiuii  hie  Mde  ooi^ 
die  parish)  we  bonodafy  of  wuch  he  beA 
tarenilly  narked  on  the  floor.  *The  offieert 
were  so  intimidated  at  the  threats^  that' they 
never  again  molested  the  learned  Sergeant4 
who  continued  to  reside  inthednmbcn  wldii 
out  paying  any  xiaiochial  does."  t 

EUphante. — One  example  of  their  sa^ 
dty  was  rsUted  to  me  by  an  ofRoet  of  aitiU 
lery,  who  witnessed  ^e  traesaecion.  The 
battering.train  going  to  die  siege  of  SeringaL 
patam  mid  to  cross  the  iaady  bed  of  a  riVcr*, 
that  resembled  other  riveis  it  the  Peninsula, 
which  have  during  the  dry  season  but  a  Imsfl 
stream  of  water  runnhig  Arongh  thend^ 
tboufffa  their  beds  are  mostly  of  ooneidaalm 
breadth,  very  heavy  for  draught,  and  at^oUnd^ 
ing  ill  quicksands.  It  happened  ihat  aa 
ai^ery-man,  who  was  seated  on  the  KmlH^ 
of  one  of  the  guns,  by  some  aeddent  fell  otf^, 
in  such  a  situation  thiat^  in  a  second  or  two^ 
the  hind  wheel  must  have  gone  over  him'. 
The  depliant,  which  was  stationed  behind  the 
gun,  perceiving  the  predicament  in  which  the 
man  w^,  instantly,  without  any  warning 
from  Ub  keeper,  lifted  up  the  wheel  wiA  ita 
trunk,'  and  kept  i^  suspended  tiH  the  carriage 
had  passed  dw  of  him.  The  attachment  c^ 
dislike  of  elephants  to  their  keepers,  according 
to  the  treatment  they  receive,  is  too  wcb 
known  to  need  illustration.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  wife  of  a  mohaut  f  for  the  foUowera 
often  take  their  families  with  diem  to  eam») 
give  a  baby  in  charge  to  the  dephant^  while 
she  went  on  some  business,  and  have  been 
highly  amused  in  observing  the  sandty  anil 
care  of  the  unwieldy  nurse.      Ae  child, 

^  which  like  most  children,  did  not  like  to  lis 
still  in  one  position,  would,  as  soon  aa  left 

•to  itself,  b^in  crawling  about,  in  whidi 
exerdse  it  would  probably  get  among  tl^ 
legs  of  the  animal,  or  entspgW  in  tl^ 
brondies  of  the  trees  ,on  which  he  was  fieed- 
ing ;  when  tiie  dephant  would,  in  the  moat 
tender  manner,  disengage  his  charge,  either 
by  lifting  it  out  of  the  way  «ith  has  trunk,  or 

-  by  removing  the  impediments  to  its  free  pro. 
gress.  If  the  child  had  csawled  to  sndi  « 
distanee  as  to  verge  upon  the  limits  of  hia 
range  (fbr  tfaeaiSmal  waa  ehaiaed.bj  the 
leg  to  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground),  hei  would 
stretch  out  his  trunk,  and  lift  it  back*.aa 

'  gently  aa  possible  to  the  spot  wboaee  it  hod 
started  and  dds  without  eanelag  any  afaan 
to  the  ehild,  idiich  appeased  aoenatamed  to 
th6  rodet^  and  trcatikient  of  itt  Brogdj^ 

'aagito  guaidiaa.— *7Ve«lM  Yemn  MlSimfg 
Adveniuret. 

The  Foot  of  Ihe  ElephtmL-^Tht  fbot  of 

;  fhit  gigantie  anhnal  is  still  more  tender  than 
that  oT  the  horse.    Many  elephaota  an  alia* 

S ether  ihcapadtated  fbr  service  by  diseaaea  of 
[ie  foot,  brought  oA  by  injuries  leedvsA  fa 
"  travdDng.  I^  it  not  peesible  to  bktmt  a  sWe 
'trhich%tNi]d«etife4>oth^  •bengtbea'aiid  Aft- 
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f«Qd  the  loot  I  The  gml  dUBcultv  wovld  be.> 
in  fixing  it  on,  m  tlje  elepJ)MUit*t  ioQt,  uplike 
tiiAtof  the  hone^is  both  round  and  soft  in 
the  sole  ;  b^t,  wiUi  the  opportunities  for  study 
i^fibrded  by  our  metwyrii^  it  is  not  likely 
that  ingemvtj  exerted  i^  this  way  should 
lt>ng  be  uarewanded.  The  artist  who  may 
la^eed  io  inveotiog.  shoes  for  the  elephant, 
will  ponfet  a  lasting  and  i^lportAnt  obliga- 
tion on  some  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the 
world — lb, 

lUempi  >br  the  Christmas  Wassail  Botol, 
— The  Wassail  Bowl  having  only  within  the 
last  few  years  been  restored  in  the  metropolis, 
its  manufacture  is  still  a  mystery  to  many. 
The  fdlowing  receipt,  therefore,  4om  a  first 
hand,  may  prove  acceptable : — Direct  a  small 
quantity  of  apices  to  be  simmered  gently  in  a 
tea-cupful  of  water,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  to  wit,  cardamons,  dove,  nutmegs, 
mace,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  coriander.  Put 
the  spices,  when  done,  to  f6ur  bottles  of 
white  wine,  not  sweet,  and  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  loaf  sugar,  and.  set  them  on  the  fire 
altogether,  in  a  large  saucepan.  Meanwhile 
let  the  bowl  have  been  prepared,  and  the 
^Iks  of  twelve,  and  the  whites  of  six,  eggs 
well  beaten  up  in  it.  Wlifo  the  spiced  and 
sugared  wine  is  a  little  warm,  take  a  tea-cup. 
ful  of  it  and  mix  it  in  the  bowl  with  tne 
eggs ;  when  a  little  warmer,  another  tea- 
cupfUI ;  and  so  on,  for  three  ot  four.  After 
which,  when  it  boils,  add  the  whole  of  the 
remainder,  pouring  it  in  gradually,  and  stir- 
ring it  briskly  all  the  time,  so  as  to  froth  it 
The  mpment  it  froths,  toss  in  a  dozen  well 
lOaated  apples,  and  serve  it  up  as  hot  as  it 
can  be.  Should  the  wine  be  British  (which 
is  not  orthodox),  dry  raisin  is  to  be  prderred. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  brandj,  makes  perhaps  as  good  a 
Wassail  as  the  other. 

Domeslie  Economy Amongst  the  most 

useful  and  nutritious  substimtes  for  wheat, 
flihd  which  has  the  advanuge  of  correcting 
the  unwholesome  properties  of  bad  flour,  is 
tiee.  During  tlie  scarcity  of  wheat  in  July,^ 
179*5,  one  of  the  measures  adopted  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  with  a  view  of  lessening 
the  eonftumption  of  flour,  was  the  aubstitution 
of  rice  puddings  for  those  of  flour,  which,  by 
ths  table  of  diet,  were  used  for  the  children*s 
dinner  twite  a  week.  The  flour  puddings  for 
each  day  had  taken  about  168  lbs.  weight  of 
flour ;  &e  rice  puddings,  substituted  in  their 
place,  required  only  21  lbs.  of  rice  to  make 
the  same  quantity  of  pudding  ;  the  result  of 
the  experiment  being,  that,  in  a  baked  pud- 
diag  made  with  mUk,  one  pound  of  rice 
will  90.  very  nearly  a&  fos  as  eight  pounds  of 
flouz.  Riofl  contains  a  great  deal  of  nuod- 
ment  in  a  small  compass,  and  does  not  pass 
so  quickly  off  the  stomach,  as  some  other 
■nbstitutei  fm  wheavflour  do.  It  ia  a  good 
ingredient  in  bread.  Boil  a  quarter  of  a. 
pound  of  rice  till  it  is  quite  soft ;  then  put 
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it  on  the  back  patt  of  ■:  t ievtf  to  ifasin  It ; 
and  when  it  U  cold,  mix  it  wiA  tlUM-qnar. 
tera  of  a  pound  of  flour,  a  lea-eupfol  of 
yeast,  a  tea-cnpful  of  milk,  and  a  small  ttMs. 
spoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  stand  for  thtee 
hours. ;  then  knead  it  up,  and  roll  it  in  aboitt 
a  handful  of  flour,  so  as  to  make  the  oot^de 
dzy  enough  to  put  into  the  oven.  About  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  will  bake  it ;  and  it  i^iU 
produce  one  pound  fourteen  ouneea  of  very 
good  white  bread.  It  should  not  be  eacea 
till  it  is  two  days  old.— Compomeis  te  A# 
British  Almanack. 

Mr.  Buckingham. — Mr.  Buckingham  ia 
now  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at  Liver* 
pool,  which,  we  observe,  from  the  newi- 
papers  published  in  that  town,  have  atmcted^ 
and  continue  to  attract,  great  attention.  Witk 
the  main  object  of  his  visit,  which  is  to  e>* 
ciu  a  feeling  in  tlie  great  oommarbUd  towne 
against  the  eontinoaooe  of  the  Seat  IndJa 
Company's  charter,  we  have  no  oonoeril-Ubr 
Indian  and  li^ngllsh  politica  He  equali^  Out. 
of  our  province.  We,  therefore,  shall  merely 
ex  tract  a  passage  firom  the  Liverpool  ^  Tiraes^** 
which  gives  an  account  of  hie  leetntee  upon 
the  literature  and  manners  of  the  (Mental 
national-^ 

"  Mr.  Buckingham's  first  Lectunm  ihe 
Countries  qf  the  East.—Mr.  Buekin^iam 
delivered  his  first  lecture  on  the  Coonlziei  oC 
the  East,  at  the  Music-Hail,  last  efentng, «» 
an  audience  of  great  numbec,  and  of  the 
hlgheat  reapeetability.  The  range  oleubieftt^ 
waa  so  extensive,  that  it  is  imposaible  for  ua 
to  comprise,  within  any  moderate  eompaw^ 
more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  heads 
of  the  discourse.  After  an  introduetioo,  in 
which  Mr.  Buddngkam  stated  the  motitea 
which,  led  iiim  to  this  undertaking,  and  the 
object  he  bad  to  aceomplisb  thereby,'  io 
awakening  the  pvople  of  England  to  a  aenso 
of  the  importance  of  a  free  intercottrse  with 
India  and  China,  he  proceeded  to  deacribe 
the  geography  of  Egypt ;  its  exteaordinegy 
poHition,  ae  coneitting  merely  of  one  long 
continued  valley,  whoiie  fertility  depended 
entirely  00  its  being  the  alluvial  deposit  of 
the  Nile ;  its  remarkable  antiquities,  espe* 
cially  at  Alexandria,  Memphis,  Tentyra,  and 
Thebes,  with  a  desaiption  of  the  Pyramids, 
the  great  Sphynx,  anci  the  colossal  statue  of 
Memnon,  still  erect  in  tiie  plain  of  Tbebel ; 
the  peculiarities  of  its  climate,  ul  its  beiuf^ 
exempt  from  rain  in  the  upper  providcGB  of 
the  country,  the  Etesian  winds^  the  Simoom . 
of  the  desert,  &c.  Mr.  Buckin^wm  then 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  animalyvege. 
Uble,  and  mineral  prodactwns  of  Egypt  f 
numbering  among  the  flist,  the  caifieL,  the 
bufialO)  the  crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus ; 
among  the  second,  the  dsAe,  the  pom^ra* 
nate,  rioe,  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  and  indigo  i 
aikd  among  the  third,  the  emerald  and  the 
porphyry  of  the  ancients.  The  populatioo 
of  Egypt  he  described  as  consbting  of  Arab 
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Titrkti,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copt*,  ar.d 
Jews  ;  of  each  of  which  he  etKvt  the  leading 
chaiBcterisiicii :  and  of  their  religion,  go- 
vemiDent,  and  rotameter  he  also  gave  tlie 
outline-features.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  lecture,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
was,  however,  the  detail  of  the  singular 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians, 
their  bctrothings,  marriages,  polygamy,  fu- 
nerals, feasu,  pleasures,  mumc,  poetry,  Ian. 
gnages,  &€.,  the  oontiaat  of  which  with  our 
own  habits  and  feelings,  afldod  much  to  the 
impression  it  was  calciUated  to  make.  From 
Bgypt  Mr.  Buckingham  passed  on  to  Arabia, 
f<j]ow]ng  nearly  tho  tame  course  in  die  di- 
vision  of  his  subjecta,  and  including  in  it 
descriptkmt  of  the  Red  Sea,  ot  Suez,  Jedda, 
Hfodia,  Mecca,  and  Medina,  wfth  an  ac- 
omnt  of  the  Wababeea,  the  primitive-man- 
nns  of  die  Desert  Tribes  in  their  wandering 
oampa:  and  much  that  we  may  remember 
with  pleasure  from  its  illustradons  of  scrip* 
ttiral  and  historical  associations.  The  lee- 
tore  abounded  in  matter  of  the  most  interest- 
irg  nature,  exciting  equally  the  astonishment 
and  gradiication  of  the  andienee.  Perhapa 
the  most  irtoresdng  drcumstanoe  of  the 
whole,  was  the  very  fact  of  a  traveller  so  en- 
terprising, intelligent,  and  celebrated  as  Mr. 
Buckingham,  describing,  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly  frank,  animated,  at  d  pleasing,  the 
scenes  he  had  passed  through,  and  the  events 
be  had  witnessid.  The  audience,  amongst 
whom  were  many  of  our  first  merchants  and 
our  best-informed  men,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  ladies,  were  deligfated  with  die 
lecture,  and  frequently  interrupted  Mr. 
Buckingham  with  tesdmocics  of  applause.** 
—  Liverpooi  Timet  of  Tuesday 

Zoolopy.^TUe  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society  has  been  so  rapidly  enriched,  that  it 
is  now  stated  to  contain  60O  species  of  mam- 
malia, 4000  birds,  1000  reptiles  and  6she8, 
1000  teatacea  and  Crustacea,  and  30,000  in- 
sects ;  almost  all  these  are  admirably  arranged. 
The  vivarium  (chiefly  in  the  gardens],  poc- 
aesees  upwards  of  430  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
The  Ottuay  of  the  Society  last  year  amounted 
te  10,000i?.,  the  funds  being  raised  by  the 
publit  admissicns  to  the  gardens,  and  bv  the 
contributions  derived  from  a  dlstinguiKhed 
list  of  1200  members. — Literary  GasuU^ 

Cruden,  -  The  learned  Cniden,  author  of 
the  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  professed  his 
detcrminadon  not  to  marry,  because,  by 
obeying  the  precept,  '^  inaease  ar.d  m oldply," 
he  believed  that  he  would  make  himself  a 
party  to  the  propagadon  of  sin.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  he  eventually  paid  his  addresses 
to  an  old  maid,  who  rejected  him. 
'  Proynoitict  qf  the  Weather, — Red  clouds 
in  the  west,  at  sunset,  especially  when  they 
Itavc  a  tint  of  purple,  portend  fine  weather. 
The  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  air,  when 
in*  lefraetp  more  red  or  hcat-making  rays; 


and,  aa  dry  air  is  not  perfecdy-  traftspareMt, 
they  are  again  reflected  in  the  horiaon.  A 
copper  or  yellow  sunset  generally  fbretellsTain  ; 
but  as  an  indication  of  wet  weather  approach- 
ing nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  halo 
around  the  moon,  which  is  produced  by  the 
precipitated  water ;  and  the  larger  the  circle 
the  nearer  the  donds,  and  conscquoitiy  the 
more  ready  to  fUL  The  old  provetb  ia  often 
corrects— 

** A  rainbow  in  tfar  morning  i»tbe  shepherd's  warniog ; 
A  laiDbow  at  nigbt  is  the  shepherd's  delight'* 

A  rainbow  can  only  occur  when  the  douds, 
containing  or  deoosidng  the  rain,  are  opposite 
to  the  sun ;  and  in  the  evening  the  rainbow 
is  in  the  east,  and  in  the  rooming  in  the  west ; 
and,  as  our  heavy  rains  in  this  climate  are 
usually  brought  by  the  westerly  wind,  a  rain- 
bow in  the  west  indicates  that  die  bad  weather 
is  on  the  road,  ^y  the  wind,  to  us ;  whereat 
the  rainbow  in  the  east  proves  that  die  rain  in 
these  douds  is  passing  from  us.  When  the 
swallows  fly  high,  fine  weather  is  to  be  ex- 
pected or  continued ;  but  when  they  fly  low 
and  dose  to  theground  rain  is  almost surdy 
appnaching.  This  is  explained  as  AtUowa  s 
--Swallows  pursue  the  flies  and  gnata, 
and  flies  and  gnats  usually  delight  in  waiu 
strau  of  ah ;  and  as  warm  air  is  ligjhtet  and 
usually  moister  than  cold  air,  when  the  warm 
strata  of  our  air  are  high,  there  ia  lesa  chaoee 
of  moisture  being  thrown  down  from  them 
by  the  mixture  with  cold  air ;  bst  when  the 
warm  and  moiat  air  is  dose  to  the  auifiioe,  it 
ia  almost  octtaln  diat,  ai  the  cold  air  flowa 
down  into  it,  a  deposition  of  water  will  take 
place.  -£</m.  New  PhiL  Jour*  Sept,  1828. 

Titlee  of  £oolra.-*Sfanplidty  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  whole  literary  wodd 
would  be  thrown  into  consternation  by  such 
an  announcement  aa  the  following ;  ^*  CatB. 
racis  of  the  Imagination  ;  Flooda  of  Scribkv 
mania ;  JLiteraiy  Vomitings ;  EncydopBdiac 
Bleedings ;  Monitor  of  Monsters.  By  Epi- 
menidea  the  Inspired.  In  the  Cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  in  the  Country  of  Visions.**  A  book 
with  this  tide  was  published  in  Fteoch, 
1779,  and  is  attributed  to  Massagnon,  the 
son  of  a  grocer  at  Lyons. 

Vitiage  BeiU.^^lht  reaaon  ia  not  gene- 
rally known,  but  cburch'bella  have  a  send- 
ble  effect  on  the  ear,  according  aa  they  are 
more  or  lets  perfecdy  tuned.  No  set  of 
bella  ia  ever  caat  quite  in  tune;  in  general, 
the  third  ia  too  flat  j  and  die  fourth  too  'Aorw, 
the  effect  of  which  is  doubly  discordant  The 
only  certain  mode  of  having  a  peal  perfectly 
harmoniooa  ia  to  tone  the  bells  by  a  roonO" 
chord  divided  into  intervds.  A  pind  of  beHa 
can  be  thus  brought  to  muaical  nerfectxni ; 
and  any  one,  widHmt  knowing  the  reason, 
would  perceive  the  sweet  eflfi^ct.  lliia  mode 
of  after-tuning  is  never  pmctiaed,  and  there-- 
fore  a  peal  gives  all  its  diseord,  often  for  ccn- 
tories,  as  the  bells  happen  to  be  cast 
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Lnt  9f  Wagmnj^^Opinion.^'K  wager  on  a 
kone-raoe  is  legal,  prorided  the  i«ce  which 
b  the  aulqeet  of  the  bet  is  nm  for  fiftj 
poonda  or  vpwanU>  or  twentf-five  poanda 
depoaited  bgr  each  party;  hat  borae-raoea 
againat  time  on  a  highway,  or  for  a  atake  of 
leaa  value  Uiaa  fifty  pouoda  are  lUegaL  A  war 
ger  vsgtm  an  indUferant  matter,  which  haa  no 
tendency  to  produce  any  public  miachief  or 
individual  inconvenience,  ia  legal;  but  to 
make  the  wager  legal  the  aubject  matter  of 
it  muat  he  perfectly  innocent,  and  have  no 
tendency  to  impoUcy  or  immorality.  A  wa- 
ger between  the  votera  on  the  event  of  an 
election,  or  concerning  the  produce  of  the 
revenue,  or  tending  to  inconvenience  or  de- 
grade the  courta  ofjuatice,  or  concerning  an 
abatract  queation  of  law  or  legal  practice  in 
Which  the  parties  have  no  interest,  is  illegal 
and  void.  A  cock-match,  or  wager  upon  it, 
ia  illegaL  So  a  wager  prejodiciid  to  the  in* 
tereat  or  feelings  of  a  third  person,  aa  on  the 
aex  of  a  peraon,  is  illeguL  A  wager  whether 
an  unmarried  woman  had  had  a  child  waa 
bekl  void.  A  wager  tending  to  reatrain  mar- 
riage b  void. .  A  wager  on  ti&e  life  of  Buona- 
parte waa  held  void.  A  peraon  may  lay  a 
wager  on  hb  own  age ;  and  there  b  no  iUe- 
gality  m  betting  a  rump  and  dozen. — Ailaa, 
•-^Notet  of  a  Lawyer. 

Uge^tAtMionfChanmt.'^lftheytlvitot 
thb  nut  waa  more  generally  underatood,  it 
would  not  be  aoifered  to  rot  and  periah  with- 
out beinc  turned  to  any  account,  aa  at  pre* 
aent  Ae  horae-ebeannt  contains  a  sopo- 
naceoua  Tuice,  vei^  uaefnl  not  only  in  bleach- 
ing, bnt  in  waahmg  linena  and  other  stuffs.  • 
The  nuts  moat  be  peeled  and  ground,  and 
the  meal  of  twenty  of  them  b  aufficient  for 
ten  qatartB  of  water,  and  either  linena  or 
woolleoa  may  be  wadiad  with  the  infuaion, 
without  any  other  soap,  aa  it  effectually 
takes  out  apota  of  all  kinda.  The  dpthea 
ahoold,  however,  he  aftsrwarda  rinsed-  in 
spring  water.  The  tame  meal  steeped  in 
hot  water  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  bran,  makea  a  nutritioua  food  for  ^ga  and 
poultry. 

BheeUf^K  remarkable  instance  of  their 
ingenuity  and  dexterity  In  their  art  waa  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  officer  who  witneaaed  the 
circomatance.  A  bet  waa  laid  by  a  gentle- 
man that  he  would  procure  a  bheal  who 
ahould  steel  the  sheet  from  under  a  peraon 
without  wakinp  him*  The  thing  waa  effected 
in  the  followiog.  manner: — the  bheel  ap- 
proaching the.  person,  who  lay  on  hb  aide, 
from  behind,  carefuUy  folded  up  the  sheet  in 
amall  compact  pUita  till  it  reached  hb  back; 
then,  taking  a  feather,  he  tickled  the  noae  of 
the  aleqier,  who  immedbtelv  scratched  hb 
face  and  rolled  over  on  the  other  aide,  when, 
with  a  alight  effort,  he  completely  leleaaed 
.^  sheet,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumph. — 
Tvfehe  Years  o/MUiiary  jithentwre*. 

The  BrUUh'Amarkan  Coionkti^ln  June, 


July,  and  August,  the  weather  in  these 
colonies  b  excessively  hot,  sometimes  as  hot 
aa  in  the  West  Indies,  the  mercury  being  80 
deg.  to  90  d^.  Fahrenheit  Showers  from 
the  south-weat,  sometimes  accompanied  with' 
thunder  and  lightning,  occur  during  these 
months,  about  once  every  week,  or  in  every 
ten  days  time,  which  generdly  shift  the  wind 
to  the  north-west,  and  produce  for  a  short 
time  an  agreeable  eoolneas. 
'  The  nights  at  thb  aeaaon  exceed  in  splen- 
dour the  most  beautifiU  onea  in  Europew  To 
pourtray  them  with  accurate  jostneaa,  wo«tld 
require  more  dun  anr  language  could  ac- 
Gomplbh,  or  any  pencil  bnt  that  of  iasagina- 
tioncouhl  execute.  The  air,  notwithatanding 
the  heat  of  the  preceding  day*  ia  alwqra 
pure ;  the  aea  generally  unrnfliad,  and  ita 
aurface  one  vaat  mirror,  reflecting  with  pre- 
ciaion  every  visual  ol^oct,  either  in  the 
heatvena  or  on  the  earth.  The  moon  ahinea 
with  a  aoft,  aUver-like  briUianey,  and  during 
her  retireroent  the  atara  reaume  the  moat, 
apbndid  eifolgence.  Fbhea  of  varioua  apeciea 
sport  on  the  water.  The  amgular  note  of 
wMp-fWfr-wiil  ia  heard  from  the  wooda :  the 
fire-fly  floata  on  the  air,  oaciUating  iu  vivid 
sparks;  and  where  the  hand  of  main  haa 
aubdued  the  forest,  and  laid  the  ground, 
under  the  control  of  huabandry,  may  be 
heard  the  voice  of  the  miU^-maid,  or,  the 
"  drowsy  tinklinga  of  the  distant  foU.'*  In 
another  direction  may  qften  be  aeen  the  light 
oi  the  birdi-torch,  which  the  mick  mack 
Indian  uses  in  the  prow  of  his  canoe,  while 
engaged  with  hb  apear  in  fishing. 

A  phenomenon  appeara  frequently  durii^ 
winter,  known  here  by  the  appellation  of 
Silver  Frott.  When  a  fine  mbty  rain  takea 
pUce,  with  the  wind  at  the  eaat  or  north- 
east, the  frost  not  being  sufficiently  keen  to 
congeal  the  nun  until  it  falb,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment it  rests  on  any  aubetance,  it  adheres, 
and  freezes,  incrusting  every,  tree,  shrub, 
and  whatever  else  is  exposed  to  the  weather 
with  ice.  The  forest  assumes,  in  conse- 
quence, the  most  magnificent  splendour,  and 
contioues  in  this  state  until  it  thaws,  or  until 
the  icy  shell  is  shaken  off  by  the  winds.  The 
woods,  while  in  this  state,  especially  if  the 
sun  shine,  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  appear- 
ance. Every  tree  b  loaded  aa  with  a  natural 
production  of  silver  spangles,  and  there  ia 
not  probably  any  thing  in  the  appearance  of 
nature,  that  woidd  more  effectually  baffle  the 
powers  of  a  landscape  painter. 

That  brilhant  phenomenon,  Aurora  Bo- 
roalis,  appears  at  all  seaaons,  and  in  varioua 
forma.  At  one  time  faintly,  in  distant  rays 
of  light,  at  another  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ances of  bright  floating  standards,  but  mora 
frequently  in  the  form  of  a  broad  crescent  of 
light,  wiUi  its  extremities  touching  the  hori-  * 
zon,  and  the  inner  line  strongly  marked; 
the  apace  within  it  being  much  darker  than 
any  other  part-  of  the  heavens.   Its  brillf 
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in  this  form  b  truly  beautiful ;  and  after  re- 
tain ing  tiiis  appt^ar^nce  a  sliort  time,  it 
genemlly  transfbrma  into  magnificent  co- 
iumns  of  light  which  more  majeatically  from 
the  horizon  towards  the  zenith,  until,  after 
having  lighted  the  firmament  with  the  most 
Hioiioous  colours,  it  suddenly  vanishes ;  but 
toon  reappears,  and  again  ranishes,  and  so 
oontinuea  to  fade,  reappear,  and  change  in- 
finitely, until  its  brUUancy  intermingles  and 
fiHa  the  atinospUere,  and  then  insensibly  dia* 
appears  aUogether.— iSik^/cA*-*  of  the  British' 
American  Coloukt,  by  J*  APOregtrr. 

Ancient  LutPt  and  C«#to»t^.— There  was 
a  pcfctod  in  onr  biswry  when  bankruptcy  was 
by  our  lavs  consideeed  in  the  light  of  felony. 
This,  universally,  was  severe  and  unjust. 
Time  has  softened  the  features  of  our  Bank* 
rapt  Laws—  so  much  so.  that  as  Foote  says 
in  one  of  his  farces,  looking  at  the  citizcn*s 
gig  and  snug  country  box,  after  tlie  docket— 
*^  ^  Ming  hat  noting  better  in  his  gift  than 
a  Conmisnan  of  Bankrupt.**  With  the 
working  of  these  commissions  wehave  nothing 
to  do — but  we  wish  those  who  have  the  power 
would  bestir  themselves  a  little  in  curing  the 
iniquity  that  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
system.  To  ^urge  bankrupts,  attorneys,  and 
eommissioners,  would  be  of  infinite  service  to 
tittde  and  honest  tradesmen.  What  we  would 
remark  is  the  inadeanacy  of  punishment  in 
bankruptcy — ^not  bankruptcy  through  misfor- 
tone,  but  in  cases  of  suspicion,  and  such  as 
are  of  a  deeper  dye,  but,  as  the  Scotch  term 
it,  **  not  proven."  However,  we  might  be 
content  fthough  not  satisfied)  to  have  the 
commercial  world  as  it  is ;  and  if  men  will 
rush  into  the  peril  of  speculation  and  accom- 
modation, let  them  taxe  the  consequence  — 
t.  e,  to'be  plundered  and  laughed  at,  without 
the  consolation  of  hanging  each  other.  Those 
who  put  to  sea  together  must,  without  re- 
pining, share  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  as 
they  partake  the  advantages  of  the  venture  ; ' 
but  uiey  who  remain  at  anchor  may  ju^itly 
complain  of  being  wrecked  in  port.  We 
would  then  make  a  distinction,  and  that  a 
wide  one,  between  bankruptcy  arising  out  of 
commercial  transactions,  subject  to  profit  and 
loss,  ixA  bankruptcy  in  the  case  of  dq>osl- 
taries  or  bankers,  who,  for  their  own  exclu- 
sive profit,  have  die  custody  of  other  people's 
moneys.  Hanging  one  or  two  defaulters, 
every  now  and  then,  would  have  a  very 
salutary  effect ;  but  if  this  be  thought  too 
hanh  %  noeaiure  (and  we  don*t  like  hanging 
ourselves),  we  think  there  should  he  some 
n^arked  distinction  in  their  case.  Trans, 
portation,  for  instance,  we  should  hold  to  be 
by  no.  mieiMia  too  severe,  but  it  should  be  {not 
m^  it  baa.  been  with  M^.  Roarjand  Stephoison) 
ai^^^  e^epaue  qfth^  country, 

Tb^  next  aul;^ect  we  would  allude  to,  as  to 
fbe  pcopiiety  of  reviving  an  old  coatom,  is  of 
tb^imiii  apppdling  nature— we  mean  the  late 

^en  in  Scotland  for  the  valiie  of  the 


eorpsa  to  dlMoct.  The  aniMib  of  the  wovM 
produce  nothing  to  equal  such  an  ac^  '^  JIImt- 

der^  horrible^  «#  in  the  bett  it  if,*'  haa  aU 
ways  had  some  exeuae*— bad,  very  bad,  bat 
stiU  an  excuse.  £nvy,  hatiad,  malice, 
revenge,  madness,  or  thoughts  of  aelf-pveaer- 
vation— but  here  these  is  no  cue,  not  even  » 
grain,  to  cast  into  the  balance  against  such  an 
act.  It  is  not  in  human  natuse  to  concdve 
that  the  mere  sale  of  the  body  £br  a  few 
pounds  could  weigh  in  the  contempladon. 
of  such  a  deed ;  the  premium  might  be  re» 
ceived,  but  the  fiend  must  have  loved  murdcE 
fbr  itself  alone,  and  would  for  pastime  hare 
done  as  much  had  there  been  no  reward. 
-  The  practice  of  these  demons  to  entice 
persons  to  their  dens,  by  means  of  drink, 
and  in  their  drink  to  destroy  them,  seems  to 
call  for  a  revival  of  the  ancient  custom  of  "  T 
pledge  you,"  in  its  fullest  sense.  This 
phrase  was  used  amongstour  ancestors,  when, 
being  rival  clans,  they  met  at  the  banquet, 
and  signified  that  he  who  said,  *'  1  pledge 
you,*'  would  stand  up  while  you  drank,  and 
was  your  pledge  that  while  in  the  act  of  lift- 
ing up  your  chin  to  drain  the  bowl,  ywir 
thrx)at  should  not  be  cut  This  cnstom» 
amongst  strangers  travefling  the  coun^, 
mast  be  again  estabiished  wHh  a  modification 
of  circumstances. 

By  the  way  of  enlivening  this  melaneboly 
history,  we  may  relate  two  ftete  with  regard 
to  bodies  eold  for  disseetion,  wbich,  thoogh 
rlHanons  enougb,  have  none  of  the  attoei^  of' 
the  Urte  proceedings. 

A  very  respectable  oM  gendeman  some 
time  ago  fell  down  in  a  fit  at  Temple-biir. 
Tbe  crowd  assembled  round  him,  bat  ne  one 
knew  what  to  do,  or  perhaps  eared,  when  a 
young  man  rushed  in,  exchdming,  **  Ob,  my 
uncle  !—my  dear  nncle!" — took  him  in  bhi 
arms,  and  prayed  some  one  to  call  a' 
coach.  The  mob  were  soon  on  llie  alert,  re^' 
jofced  at  the  auccour,  and  affected  by  the 
anxious  condoel  of  the  yonng  man.  Bodi 
were  soon  placed  in  tiie  coach,  Ibe  wortihy 
oM  gemieraan's  pocflceti  were  speedily  emptied 
by  his  «oi-^MAM/ nephew;  and  in  the  coorve* 
of  a  short  time,  while  the  pions  nephew  was 
considering  how  be  shoidd  manage  taescime, 
he  expired.  What  was  to  be  done.'  The 
cheek-string  was  pulled,  and  the  coachman 

ordered  to  drive  to Hospital^  where  be 

sold  the  body. 

The  second  anecdote  relates  to  a  resarrec- 
Uonist,  who,  having  purloined  a  body  frooi  a 

bnriid'groand,  took  it  to  Dr. .     When 

he  had  received  his  pay,  and  was  just  abont 
to  depart,  the  doctor  perceived  the  body 
move,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Why,  yon  aconn- 
drel,  it's  alive!"  "Is  it,"  said  the  man ^ 
"  wen,  then,  kill  it  when  you  want  iu"  Tliii 
more  lively  and  conveaieiit  custom  teems, 
now  to  have  been  adopted  to  such  an  extend 
as  to  tlireaten  utter  ruin  to  the  grave  practi- 
tioners.'— Morning  Chronicle. 
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&  THE  bLoOD  a  living  FLUID? 

BT  JOHN  DAW,  M.D.  F.E.  B* 

(From  the  JPdinburffh  Medical  awl  SnrgictU 
Joumai.-^^o,  XCVIII.) 

Bt  one  twin  of  reasoning,  the  conchiBion, 
that  the  blood  ia  a  living  fluid,  Becnris  almost 
demonstrated;  whilst  by  another  train  of 
reasoning  the  same  appears  almost  doubtfuL 

Can  it  be  supposed  probable  or  even  possi- 
ble that  a  fluid,  itself  void  of  life,  can  circu- 
late through  the  body,  imparting  vital  energy  ; 
— deprived  of  which  fluid  every  function  is 
ihterrupted,  every  organ  soon  ceases  to  act, 
and  the  part,  or  parts,  or  whole,  almost  im- 
mediately die  ? 

Again,  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  Aak  a 
ffaid  which  belongs  only  to  animals — ^which 
is  generated  in  uiem  from  its  elemento-^ 
which  can  exist  only  in  them  under  ordinary 
circumstances — changing  its  character  the  in- 
stant it  is  abstracted,  without  absorbing  or 
involving  any  thing  sensible  or  confinable— is 
it  possible  to  conceive  that  this  is  a  dead 
fluid  ? 

In  opposiiioh  to  this  view  it  may  be 
replied :  It  is  only  a  litde  more  diiHcult  to 
conceive  the  blood  dead  than  the  chyle,  and 
the  chyle  than  the  chyme.  The  food  is  ad- 
roitted  to  be  dead ;  yet  it  is  grateful  to  the 
palate,  and  certainly  not  injurious  to  the 
gullet  and  stomach  and  whole  prima  viVe. 
From  it  chyme  is  formed.  Way  not  chyme, 
in  relation  to  the  duodenum,  act  the  part  of 
the  food  in  rcUtion  to  the  stomach,  and,  like 
the  food,  be  dead  ?  Chyle  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  or  formed  from  chyme ;  and  may  not 
if  act  on  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  like  the  food  on  the  stomach  and  the 
chyme  on  the  duodenum,  and  be  consi- 
dered also  dead  ?— and  may  not  the  same  be 
said  of  the  blood,  which  is  derived  irom  it  ? 
— refined  and  attenuated  indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  origiDal  material,  so  as  to 
render  what  was  fit  for  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  adapted  to  be  recdTod  into  more 
delicate  organs. 

In  farther  prosecution  of  the  latter  train 
of  argumcst,  it  might  be  maintained,  that 
many  of  the  reasons  which  are  assigned  in 
favour  of  the  blood  not  being  dead  are  only 
applicable  to  arterial  blood  ;  aiid  so  far  they 
may  be  retorted  to  prove,  that  if  one  kind  of 
blood  is  alive,  the  other  is  dead ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  cbculation  of  the  blood  may 
be  viewed  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  in  which 
material  particles  are  without  cessation  dying 
and  reviving. 

Farther,  in  prosecution  of  the  argument,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  blood,  considered  chemi- 
cally, however  extraordinary,  is  not  witliout 
*^^og7>  ^d  ^at  Bcnne  vegetable  juices  make 
a  near  approach  to  it  in  their  proneness  to 
change,  and  In  the  tendency  of  their  elements 
Vol.  I.  3  H 


to  enter  into  new  MmblooCloiit.  *  Wi^ntii  ih#- 
juice  of  the  grape  and  most  of  the  other  tac* 
charine  vegetable  juices,  which  at  a  certain 
temperature,  like  the  blood,  can  only  exist  in 
their  proper  vessels  and  receptacles.  The  in^ 
slant  they  are  abstracted,  the  process  of 
fermentation  begins,  and  that  even  in  dosa 
veMsels,  and  though  oxygen  be  excluded  ;  as 
It  appeals  to  tne  I  have  proved  by  evperimeat* 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  change  m 
great  as  that  which  the  blood  undergoes  wh^ 
drawn  from  the  body,  spontaneously  taking 
place  amongst  the  elements  of  dead  matter. 

The  subject  may  be  consider^  un^er 
many  other  points  of  view,  and  argumenu  for 
and  against  the  vitality  of  the  blood  easilj^ 
adduced.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
proseaite  it  a  little  farther,  nor  uninteresting, 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  fuch  speculative, 
questions. 

In  support  of  the  ▼italitjr  of  the  blood  it* 
may  be  urged,  tliat  one  of  its  ingredients, 
Gbtin  or  lymph,  when  efiiised,  pften  becomes 
solid  in  a  very  short  time,  and  vascular* 
M^hen  vascular  and  oiganised  it  may  be  kd- 
mitted  as  alive,  eren  by  the  casuist ;  and, 
also  when  the  vessels  are  forming  in  it,  and 
the  moment  before  that  event :  and  so  on  to 
the  period  wlien  it  was  efiUsed,  or  prior  to 
that,  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  circulating 
fluid :  and  if  one  part  of  that  fluid  be  allowed 
to  possess  life,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
indeed  if  the  oUier  parts  of  it  were  destitute 
of  life.  By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning, 
from  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  egg 
— from  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  and  ttke 
influence  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  (a  fluid 
derived  immediately  from  the  blood,  and. 
therefore,  like  the  essence  of  life,  if  tlie  ex- 
pression may  be  used) — the  same  conclusion 
may  be  drawn.  How  difficult  to  suppose  a 
living  fluid  a  particle  derived  from  a  dead  •  . 
fluid  ;  that  that  which  anira&tes  sliould  be  it- 
self destitute  of  life,  or  be  furnished  by  one 
without  life. 

In  opposition  it  may  be  replied,  organisa- 
tion is  an  effect  of  lifie,  but  the  effect  or, 
product  is  not  necessarUy  living;  and  a  part ' 
ntay  belong  to  the  living  body  and  yet  be 
without  life.    The  hair,  nails,  cutidtL  and 
enamel  oC  the  teeth  are  products  firom  living 
parts,  and  all  of  them  may  be  considered  as . 
organised,  but  they  are  not  generally  (K>n«! 
sidered  as  alive ;  and  yet  how  little  do  they 
difier  in  want  of  indication  of  vitality  from 
the  lens  oi  the  eye,  ttom  bone,  cartilage, 
tendon,  and  even  the  blood-vessels  them- 
selves.    It  is  not  necessary  to  insinuate,  if 
the  former  are  dead,  why  not  the  latter  ?  but 
it  might  be  urged  rather,  if  the  latter  pos- 
sess life,  why  not  the  former  ?    Is  it  not  aa 
reasonable  to  suppose  hair  or  the  cuticle  alive, 
88  the  substance  of  an  adhesion  formed  of 
effused  coagulable  lymph  ? 

Or,  taking  a  wider  range  of  argument,  tho 
mystery  of  Sie  subject  may  be  dwelt  on.    It 
No.  XIII.— JAifTJAET  24,  1829. 
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ibiy  be  aaked,  Is  it  more  inytteiimw'or  In- 
explicable  that  the  dead  fluid  should  drculate 
In  living  vei«els  tlian  that  dead  parts  ahonld 
be  attaoied  to  living  parts?  Is  it  more  mys-- 
terious  that  one  kind  of  fluid,  the  spermatie, 
should  excite  an  ovum  to  ehangc,  develop- 
Aent,  and  growth,  tlian  that  another  kind  of 
fluid,  milk  or  broth  (both  having  been  pre* 
yiouslj  subjected  to  the  boiling  temperature), 
should  nourish  an  animal — supplying  new 
living  particles  to  the  body ;  in  excess  oc* 
CBsiontng  the  growth  in  infancy;  in  defiei- 
CDCY  ^e  decay  in  old  age  ? 
"  1  am  tempted  to  give  another  fonn  of 
argument  because  oonneeted  with  a  curioot 
fkct. 

Agahist  the  vitality  of  the  blood  it  may  be 
said,  its  chantcteristie  properties  may  be  pre» 
served  out  of  the  body,  under  some  arcum« 
stances  most  unfiivourable  to  life.  Thus,  by 
the  addition  of  a  neutral  salt  k  may  be  kept 
liquid ;  and,  on  dilution  with  water  after 
many  days,  it  will  coagulate.  It  may  be 
kept  liquid  too  by  a  temperature  of  32  deg., 
t  know  not  how  long  $  and  on  raising  &e 
temperature  it  will  coagulatei  .  Even  freeiing 
the  blood  by  reducing  Its  temperature  below 
32  d^.  does  not  destroy  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties.  When  exposed  frozen  to  a  gradually 
Incressing  temperature,  it  liquefies,  and  the 
liquid  presently  coagulates.  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  these  phenomena  compatible  with 
its  being  a  living  fluid  ?  Can  it  retain  life 
when  frozen  ?  If  not,  and  yet  become  liquid 
and  coagulate  after,  its  liquidity  and  toagn« 
lotion  are  independent  of  life  ? 

To  these  arguments,  again,  it  may  be  re« 
plied.  It  does  not  necessarily  fbUow  that  a 
neutral  salt,  or  a  temperature  of  32  deg.,  or 
the  freezing  of  blood,  deprives  it  of  vitality. 
Seeds  will  bear  a  very  low  temperature,  mudi 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  germi- 
nate afterwards.  Some  parts  of  warm-blooded 
animals  may  be  f^ost^bitten  and  yet  not  de- 
stroyed. The  common  medicinal  leech  may 
be  ffozen  and  kept  frozen  fbr  a  length  of  time, 
and  yet  not  killed.  The  winter  before  last  I 
tnet  with  a  proof  of  this  in  going  from  En- 
^and  into  Italy  through  Fnnee  by  Hount 
Cenis ;  and  It  may  be  proper  to  give  some 
details  respectingMt,  as  such  a  fhiet,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  is  new.  For  about  a  month 
the  cold  was  very  severe,  so  much  so  that 
•bme  leeches  wMdi  were  kept  Inside  the  ear- 
rhge  in  a  bottle  of  water  were  included  in  asolid 
mass  of  ice  tram  London  nearly  to  Modena, 
and  it  must  be  inferred  were  fVozen,  ae  the 
temperature  was  often  much  below  the  freo- 
ing  point,  and  in  passing  the  Alps  only  a 
f^  degrees  above  zero;  notwithstanding, 
i^en  the  ice  was  gradudly  thawed,  to  our 
great  surprise,  the  laches  aU,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  revived  and  lived  a  considecable 
time  after.  It  might  Indeed  be  sa&d,  not- 
wi^standing  the  impfobabiHty  of  »ndi  an 
asiertion,  ell  the  dreumataiices  ooosMeied, 


that  the  leediet  iMM  BMnly  iodlade^  Ift  di» 
Ice,  and  not  actually  frozen.  To  ascertaht 
the  truth  of  such  a  notion,  I  have  tried  the 
efiiMt  of  artificial  cold  by  means  of  fre»in|^ 
mixtures  on  these  animals,  by  which  the|^ 
have  been  rendoed  rigid  and  hard,  so  that 
they  were  doubtlessly  frozen ;  and  yet  when 
thawed  they  revived ;  but,  with  the  eacefM 
tson  of  one,  the  death  of  idl  of  them  spcedUy 
fbUowed.  This  result  is  the  more  lemark. 
able,  as  the  experiment  was  made  during  the 
height  of  summer  in  Malta,  and  with  similar 
leeches,  suddenly  taken  from  watci  almost 
tepid,  and  |dunged  into  a  ficesng  mixturey 
and  when  rigid,  were  as  suddenly  ]4unged 
into  the  tepid  water.  Now,  to  veturn  to  the 
argument,  if  an  animal,  or  evea  a  part  of 
an  animal,  can  be  frozen  and  not  deprived  of 
life,  why  may  not  the  same  happen  to  a 
fluid?  Why  may  not  its  animation  in  the 
same  way  be  suspended  and  restored  ? 

It  would  require  little  ingenuity  to  extend 
and  vary  these  speculations  ;  but,  I  appre* 
hend,  the  finrther  they  are  extended  the  mate 
difficult  it  would  be  to  decide  and  come  to  a 
positive  and  satisfiwtory  conclusion.  The 
question  is  ahnost  metajjiyaicaL  Whicfaevee 
conclusion  is  adopted,' wliethcr  the  Uood  be 
a  living  fluids* as  seema  moat  probable,  or 
metdy  Uie  product  of  life  and  jMn^rnn,  with- 
out vitality,  not  much  stress  need  be  laid  on 
it,  or  value  attached  to  it.  Our  great  object 
should  be  to  investigate  iU  properties  by 
careful  observation  and  accurate  experiment, 
by  which  method  alone  our  knowledge  of  it 
can  be  extended,  and,  if  poasible,  our  doubta 
removed.  Speculation,  antidpaiio  meniisj 
as  emphatically  called  by  Bacon,  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  create  doubt,  but  not  remove 
it.  It  is  chiefly  useful  when  it  kada  to 
honest  and  zealous  inquiry,  by  whidi  truth, 
the  nUerprtiaUo  naturw  tk  the  same  author, 
can  only  be  attained. 


ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  HV- 
DROGBAPHY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

{From  the  OnefUal  BeraitL-^Vo.  LXL) 

Thb  discoveries  of  the  British  navigator^, 
pursued  with  a  noble  ardour  in  either  hernia, 
phere,  furnish  some  of  the  brightest  and  moat 
ble  pages  in  the  anmds  of  Britain*8 


agreeab 
pary. 


In  perusing  the  adventures,  and  following 
the  tracks  of  such  men  as  Cook,  Parry,  and 
others,  our  minds  axe  not  only  riveted  by  the 
address  and  energy  which  they  diaplayed  in 
sunnounting  physical  and  moral  obetaelea, 
and  in  laying  open,  as  it  were,  a  new  nature 
to  our  minds ;  but  we  naturally  fed  a  plea* 
sure  mudi  supcriiw  to  what  we  ei^oicnce  ia 
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MdHng  oh  tfae'blood^lirfiMA 
%f  rital  admiralty  and  little  to  b«  envkd  It 
the  constitution  of  that  spirit,  whidi  docs  not 
rathtr  delight  to  follow  the  Discoverp  tra?cn- 
ing  unknown  seM,  than  the  BeUtropktm 
ploughing  wavea  dyed  with  human  gore. 
'  Oieat,  however,  as  the  applause  may  be, 
due  "to  our  navigaton  for  their  skill  and  per» 
severance,  in  one  partioilar,  that  too  not  un- 
ianportan^  it  must  be  oonfessed  they  hare 
liHfasMD  proved  liieanelves  very  deficient. 
We  aUnde  to  the  generally  puny  and  meagre 
Bomeaelatiares  whieh  they  have  prepared  and 
affixed  to  the  bays,  promontories,  riv«s,  and 
teas,  of  the  eeathem  hemisphere  especially. 
Now,  of  all  the  appurtenanees  of  geography, 
few  are  more  eonducive  to  iu  dignity  than  a 
fioneet  nomeodature ;  by  which  we  would  de» 
signete  not  only  a  care  of  avoiding  repetitions 
of  the  same  names,  whieh  may  be  cdUed  the 
poison  of  the  science,  hut  also  an  attentkm 
that  the  nanes  themsdves  should  correspond 
in  some  measure  with  the  majesty  of  nature, 
and  that  trivial  and  vulgar  titles  should  not 
be  conliefred  on  placet  which  are  not  only  des* 
tined  to  beengnved  on  our  globes  and  charts, 
but  probably  to  beoome  the  tiiemes  of  the  his- 
loriogmpher  and  poet; 

To  piaee  the  truth  of  this  in  a  dcaitr  point 
of  view,  it  may  not  be  deemed  usdess,  by  the 
lovers  of  geography  at  least,  to  take  a  cur* 
aory  survey  of  ancient  and  modem  nomen* 
daturet. 

The  most  andent  people  recorded  by  the 
Greek  geogmpbers,  appear  to  have  been  the 
Ethiopians.  The  accountt  transmitted  to  us 
respecting  them  by  Herodotus,  Diodoras,  and 
Strabo,  espedally,  give  us  such  dear  prooft 
of  thdr  barbarism,  that  we  may  plausibly 
infer  that  their  mode  oi  life  was  too  simihur 
to  what  is  now  led  by  the  wandering  Tartars, 
or  American  savages,  to  allow  of  their  having 
paid  any  attention  to  geography.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  generally  had  cities. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  us  to  speculate  on 
thdr  geographical  nomendature,  or  the 
boundaries  of  thdr  territories. 

There  are  few  things  more  striking  in 
andent  history,  than  the  records  which  we 
possess  rdative  to  the  dvOizatton  of  the 
J£gvptians  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  oen* 
tred  ahnost  wholly  in  the  priesthood.  There 
is  an  occult  sublimity  about  this  people,  that 
may  induce  us  to  presume,  that  if  the  geo- 
mpiiy  of  thdr  country  was  not  generallj 
Imown,  it  was  laid  down  pretty  systematit. 
calif  by  their  priestt ;  especially  when  we 
consider  that  Egypt  was  the  nurse  of  geome-> 
try,  and  that  astnmpmical  knowledge  attained 
Ifasra  so  high  a  pitdi,  that  the  conjectures  de» 
•rived  from  thestudy  of  their  monuments  inspire 
in  the  learned  of  our  times  a  daily  increasing 
admiration.  If,  however,  such  documents  ever 
-existedf  shut  up  in  the  gloomy  coiridon  of 
the  Memphiaa  or  Theban  temples,  we  have 
«o  dlMa  at  to  the  aneini  diyiseat  of  4tae 


oolintry  prtvkMt  to  the  PtoltlntBt  s  wo  knov 
Dot  what  were  the  limits  of  the  Thebais;  and, 
if  we  possessed  the  learning  of  a  Jablonski,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  dedde  whethet 
the  more  andent  Egyptian  oomendatuie  wat 
meagre  or  flill,  haimooious  or  harsh. 

The  same  obscurity  is  shed  over  the  geo* 
graphy  of  the  west  of  Africa,  before  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Gredcs  and  Romans;  though 
it  may  be  fair  to  presume  that  a  pretty  full, 
but  extinct  nomenclature,  wat  applied  from 
Rhinooorura  to  the  Thedn  Ocheema,  by  the 
Phtrnidan  sjid  Carthagenian  navigators^ 
But  notwithstanding  the  barbarism  which  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  almost  insur* 
mountable,  many  of  the  modem  African 
names,  whatever  may  be  their  origin,  have 
something  striking  to  the  ear;  and  the  gran^ 
deur  of  the  torrid  rone  steals  insensibly  on 
our  minds,  as  we  dwell  on  the  words  Mada« 
gascar,  Gambia,  Congo,  and  Senegal,  with 
otkier  places  on  that  brilliant  coast,  which  the 
genius  of  JUfilton  hasdarkened  *^  with  thunder* 
eus  douds  fkom  Serra  Liona." 

The  ancient  nomenclature  of  Judaa  hat 
something  singularly  uncouth  and  mean.  It 
never  sounds  agreeable  but  tfaroogb  the  alter- 
ations introduced  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,- 
after  the  Decapolis  was  laid  down. 

The  valuable  information  respecting  andent 
Persia,  which  we  derive  from  Herodotus^ 
Xenopbon,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  geo*' 
grapbers  attadied  to  the  brilliant  expedition 
of  Alexander,  prove  that  sdence  attained  a 
high  .degree  among  the  more  andent  Per* 
sisns.  The  modem  nomendatore  of  Persia 
has  something,  agreeable  and  poetic  to  the 
ear.  The  broad  pronunciation  of  a,  comrooi\ 
to  the  Oriental  nations,  adds  a  noble  express* 
don  to  thdr  language ;  and  perhaps  some- 
thing more  than  Uie  charm  of  the  poetry  of 
Haiit  makes  us  dwdl  with!)  pleasure  on  the 
words  Ispahann,  Teheraun,  Schiraus,  and 
Roknabaud. 

The  Turkish  geographical  names,  being 
often  but  corraptions  of  the  Greek,  are 
among  the  least  striking  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions. The  Armenian  are  nobler,  and  more 
indigenout. 

The  nomendature  of  HindosUn  is  sonorous 
and  expresdve ;  and  the  useful  researdies  of 
Rennell  have  left  little  to  be  desired,  as  far 
at  regards  the  divisions  of  the  modem  pro- 
vinces. It  would  be  absurd  to  hazard  con- 
jectures on  the  pmwnciation  of  the  names, 
or  boundaries,  of  the  provinces,  before  the 
expedition  of  Alexander.  The  scientific  men 
who  accompanied  that  conqueror,  were  in- 
deed lavish  enough  of  names  to  flatter  his 
vanity.  Thus  we  have  numerous  Alexan- 
drias  scattered  from  Samarcand  to  the  Medi* 
terranean.  His  dog  and  borse^  too,  titled 
new  dties.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  didecte  and  geography  of  andent  Indi^ 
the  nomenclature  of  the  modem  is  admiiable. 
The  £nglith  tettkxt  have  DOiditfiguied  it  bj 
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idng  St;  Neot;  St  OSes,  and  8c^ 
Botofph,  to  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Oaages, 
•r  fUbulotts  Hydaspes ;  alid  a  tlNmsand  bril- 
Hmftt  and  agreeable  ideas  of  the  magniflceoccr 
of  the  Basts  tport  before  oar  hnagmations,  at 
we  dwell  on  Uie  words  BenarK  Delhi,  Agra, 
Onnga,  Jumna,  Lahore,  and  Oolnrnda. 

The  same  obserration  will  pretty  generally 
apply  to  the  nomendstare  of  the  Indtao 
Arehipelago. 

But,  of  all  languages,  the  Chinese,  to  En^ 
xopeait  ears  at  least,  is  the  wont  adapted  td 
shed  dignity  over  geography,  histo^,  and 
poetry.  The  divisions,  however,  of  the 
eonntry  are  far  from  being  bad;  and  the 
provinces,  though  vast,  are  often  well  defined 
by  those  best  of  boundaries,  mountMns,  seas, 
and  riven.  But  the  nasal  bagpipe  dialect 
of  the  Chinese  effeetually  exdndes  all  dignity 
£rom  their  geographical  dictionary  ;  and  the 
lover  df  euphony  must  regret  to  find  such 
titles  as  Whang-ho  and  Yaog-tse-Kiang  have 
been  bestowed  on  two  of  the  noblest  streams 
of  our  globe— streams  fitly  named  for  Vol* 
taiie'a-Kxng  Quincum  and  King  Quancum 
to  navigate  in  tiieir  junks.* 

The€hrecian  nomendatnre  bean  that  stamp 
of  superiority  which  characterises  the  Greeks, 
to  whatsoever  department  of  science  and  art 
the^  directed  their  minds.  The  prmcipal 
defoct  of  the  Grecian  nomenclature  is  that 
heedless  repetition  of  the  same  names,  which 
mav  wen  be  called  the  poison  of  geography  { 
and  the  multitude  of  Ap<dlmiias,  Heradeas, 
and  Alezandriaa,  perplex,  to  this  hour,  stu« 
deots  and  oommentaton. 

«  Thev«  is,  howerer,  In  muiv  of  the  Chinew  is* 
•titntiont  to  much  to  admire,  allowuicet  being  made 
for  tba  cmelly  redaDdant  populatioD,  th.it  could 
the  ipovernment  once  graft  od  toe  people  tbit  reper- 
cumon  of  iotelleet  which  irndQaJIv  perfccta  the 
•ciencea  and  arts,  it  ii  not  difficott  to  divine  that 
China,  with  her  fine  climate,  would  present  one  of 
the  mont  striking  uniom  of  the  social  elemeiiia  that 
the  world  ever  exhibited  ;  for  there  is  a  higher  is* 
telUgence  in  the  upper  depaitments  of  the  govern- 
nentthan  we  miglit  at  fiist  imigine,groaudHl,  as 
it  is,  on  the  doctrines  of  Confucios.  than  vrhum 
Greece,  \u  his  way,  cannot  show  a  crreCer  raan. 
Their  probity  appeira  to  be  considerable ;  and  if,  in 
such  a -superabundant  population,  some  disgnsting 
and  revolting  specUclcs  occur,  four-fifths  of  the 
moral  ills  that  aflllct  China  may  be  traced  to  that 
source:  for  there  never  existed  a  people  that  can 
show  such  a  list  of  venerable  patriarchal  sovereigns. 
Who  are  more  attached  to  agricoliure  and  com- 
nerce,  and  less  addicted  to  those  unjustifiable  ag- 
gretfsious  which  are  the  honour  of  Judaic  Eorope. 

What  mines  of  literature  mtut  lie  buned  in 
China!  The  researebes  of  Da  Halde.  De  Pkaw, 
aod  Staanton,  are  just  snflleient  to  stimnhite  our 
curiosity  respecting  that  extiaordinary  natioa.  An 
Inquiry  into  theh*  literature  would  probably  be  at. 
tended  with  more  profit  than  the  Bgypti m,  which  h 
reduced  to  b^re  eonjectons  derived  from  the  study 
ofmunumeoU;  while  the  well-known  patience  of 
the  Chinese  has  most  likely  transmitted  in  MSS. 
the  philosophy  that  existed  previous  to  the  age  of 
Confucius.  Let  us,  in  the  meanwhile,  hope  that 
the  introduction  of  oo  gloomy  bi|;otiy  will  distnrb 
that  general  tranavilUty  of  her  reiigioos  and  politi- 
eal  system,  which  Is  so  cbaracterlsUe  of  China, 
whieh  constitutes  her  own  glory,  but  exasperates 
tbsisst  of  the  world. 


Tho  ^s^ngttL^kA  tides  df  dke  Roaunf  R«* 
public  betray  the  manly  and  severe  chaiactet 
of  the  peo^  which  they  designate.  The 
senate  dees  not  Kppwe  to  have  troubled  ttsdf 
with  prescribing  exaet  limits  to  the  teiritories 
of  the  tribes  which  It  successively  attached  to 
its  control;  arul  Augastus  only  appean  to 
have  divided  Italy  rato  elevien  regions,  to 
m&ke  that  division  speedily  disregarded. 
8uch,  however,  was  the  influence  of  Romoy 
so  tmjpnsstve  Is  her  literature,  so  modi  did 
she  effect  for  geography,  if  not  by  Mrvcy^  at 
least  by  her  sctivity  in  founding  and  naming 
colonies,  that  her  geographical  nomendatare 
ought  certainly  to  be  ledEoned  among  the 
main  bulwarks  of  her  posthumous  grandeur. 

The  names  of  modem  Italy  partake  of  that 
halrmony  which  forms  tlte  leading  feature  of 
the  most  musical  dialect  of  modem  Eoropob 
But  that  country  having  been  the  seene  oC 
more  political  contentions  than  any  other,  its 
provinces  are  necessarily  subjected  to  grater 
jchange  and  uncertainty.  The  fkcquent  re* 
petitions  of  ecdesiastiol  names  are  the  great 
defect  of  the  Italian  nonoendature  i  for  that 
desire  of  deifying  not  only  mortals,  but  dtiea, 
mountains  and  riven,  is  so  inherent  hi  tiM 
Vatican,  that  we  often  see  the  same  saint  ex« 
tendbig  his  too  xeaious  patronage  to  a  doteo 
different  places,  for  the  edification  indeed  of 
those  who  are  not  of  this  world,  but  for  lAm 
perplexity  of  those  who  attend  to  geogiapl^ 
in  this. 

The  Russian  nomenclature  is  the  best  of  the 
northern  nations ;  the  European  govermnent* 
are  wdl  defined,  and  the  ditef  towns  of  eaeh 
are  pretty  generally  oentraL  The  chief  de« 
feet  is,  the  immoderate  length  of  the  names, 
a  foil  half  of  which  Indicate  but  little  more 
than  a  log  posuhouso,  and  shed  for  horses. 
In  tnvening  the  southern'  stc|ipes,  we  have 
often  smiled  on  finding  a  high-sounding  Ve* 
locherkovka  and  Alexandrovskaia  turn  out 
nothing  better. 

But  the  rivers  of  the  country  are  majestic, 
and  generally  have  names  expressive  of  their 
grandeur.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  stood  09 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  or  those  of  tlie  rude 
Tartarian  Volga,  we  have  loved  to  pursue  ia 
imagination  the  Kama,  pouring  its  noisy 
stream  among  woods  of  weeping  birch,  the 
Lena,  Irtish,  and  Yenissci,  losing  their 
mighty  floods  in  arctic  darkness,  and  die  8e- 
lenga  destined  to  flow  in  a  happier  dime, 
blending  iu  crystal  waters  with  tliose  of  the 
Baikal  sea. 

The  Swedish  nomendatnre  partakes  of  the 
uncouth&css  of  the  German ;  but  there  are 
some  names  that  have  a  dauical  eleganea«  sneh 
as  Upsala  and  Dalecarlia.  Yetwelmow  not  if 
a  certain  hardiness  of  dialect  does  not  cone^ 
spend  with  the  sublimity  of  arctic  regions ;  and 
we  love  to  imagine  the  sun  several  digits 
above  the  hosiaoo  at  midnight,  foom  the  locka 
of  Avasaxa,  the  tilom  winding  its  coutae 
among  gloony  forests  of  fir,  and  the  wafen 
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itraMi«f  (hranHe. 

We  tAHDOt  collect  ttom  the  nmvnhe^  of 
FlotM  and  others,  tlNit  aof  geo^pbiad  dU 
vlafoiM  of  $)Mdn  exltted  piwicNui  to  lu  ooik 
quest  by  the  Romiins.  No  noanoiclatttres  are 
better  tiian  c)ie  mod  em  8|NViit»h ;  and  though 
Che  divltioc/s  of  the  piovinoes  arc  often  un. 
tfatisfaetorf ,  few  stvaingerB  can  have  Tisited 
that  eodntry  wiiihofit  feasting  thehr  xdUkIs 
with  Diimerous  leeoHeetioBft  of  its  aatiquo 
grandeur,  as  they  dwell  on  the  titles  of  Zsino* 
ns  Zwagoia,  Media*,  Sidonia^  a«d  Mirsada 
dd  Bbco* 

The  Portoguese  dialect  being  a  oorruptioa 
of  the  Spanish,  its  geographical  names  cannot 
be  put  in  competition  with  thMe  of  Spain  i 
but  the  provinces  appear  to  be  better  had 
down,  though  we  could  well  spare  another 
Estreinadura. 

With  regard  to  the  New  World,  the  indi* 
genotts  nomenclature  is  genetaDy  grand  and 
expressif  e.  Confusion,  however,  must  occur^ 
detrimental  to  the  simplicity-  of  geography, 
bj  the  insertion  of  the  Spanish  names,  which) 
If  they  were  only  once  repeated,  might  not 
occasion  much  perplexity;  but  when  we 
see  a  full  dosen  of  Santiagos,  and  a  host 
of  other  saints  from  the  Catholic  calendar^ 
fcf>eaeed  even  to  nausea  from  California  to 
Cape  Horn,  tlie  futute  historiograplisrs  of 
those  oottntries  will  have  occasion  for  much 
drcumspectioD  to  make  themiielves  under- 
stood. No  river  is  mote  nobly  titled  than  the 
Orinoco.  Several  of  itt  palm-crowned  islets, 
glowing  with  ananas  in  the  midst  of  the  cata* 
racts,  are  also  well-named  by  the  Otomacos, 
aa  the  Suripamana  and  Javeriveni.  The 
career  of  this  ciant  flood  through  those  Deserts 
of  Sapreme  Kcnose,  derives  additional  cele* 
briiy  from  the  tloqQent  pen  of  a  Humboldt.* 
But  the  titles  of  the  river  of  the  A  masons  are 
vwious  and  confused.  Some  style  it  the 
Orellana,  others  the  Maianhaon.  It  would 
be  well  if  futuie  ehsft-engr^vcrs  would  abide 
by  the  name  given  by  its  first  discovenrs, 
lUo  de  las  Amaaoncs,  or  the  River  oi  the 
AmasoBS.  ImaginatioD,  mcteover,  loves  to 
pietUM  bands  of  female  wairiors  starting  ftom 
Its  magnificent  forests,  and  brandishing  their 
lances  and  targets  on  iu  bsnks  f  theexisteoce 
of  whom,  though  probably  exaggerated,  seems 
tohavebeenbefievedbyComdamine.  Several 
of  the  Peruvian  names  are  also  good ;  and  the 
•OBorotts  titles  of  Tequendama,  lUinissa,  and 
C^imborazo,  have  been  conferred  on  three  of 
die  most  striking  ol^iects  of  our  globcb 

The  Bxuzilian  and  Mexican  dUlects  appear 
to  us  almost  unvroDounoeable;  yet  the  dig« 
nity  of  geogrspby  would  prefer  the  Tocan- 
tines,  Tehuantq»ee,  and  Acapoloo,  to  that 
nmltitttde  of  Seuoras  de  los  Dolores,  Nativi- 

wSm  **  Le  fhbteiued&la  Ifaimre  hir  f  Oriadque  ;* 
a  iMuk  io  wfaich  geaiaB,  ealefpito,  lud  eraoition, . 
goh4adiahauii. 


dsdes;  and  Coneepeloncs,  wMdi  bate  bom 
4»iicei?ed  and  brought  Unth  iat  those  regions. 
And  let  as  not  deem  it  heresy  to  guess,  that 
the  natives  of  Tecolotlan  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  salvation  as  those  who  have  aMertcd 
a  superior  excellence  by  tiUlng  their  city 
Pueblo  de  los  Angeles. 

The  indigenous  nomenclatures  of  the  Iio* 
qnois,  Huroos,  and  Algonquinois,4n  sppHed 
to  the  Caoadas,  and  contiguous  regions,  have 
something  wild  and  expressive.  Who  does 
not  prefinr  the  noisy  Cadaraqni  to  the  tortured 
St  Lawrence,  the  Saskashawan,  to  Cat  or 
Stinking  lakes,  Niagara  to  Newark  ?  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  geognu 
phical  titles  of  the  United  States.  ThO 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansss,  the 
Susqnehannah,  theRaritan,  theMonongahei% 
the  Aitama,  celebrated  by  Goldsmith,  and  the 
Alleghanies,  are  national  names,  fitted  to  dig« 
nify  the  pages  of  the  future  Taciti,  Sootts^ 
and  Byrons  of  the  country.  Several  of  the 
provinces  ace  also  elegantly  titU^l,  as  Pennsyl* 
vania,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  the  Ploridaoi 
But  the  migration  of  settlers  from  so  many 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  thdr  heed* 
less  repetition  of  European  names,  often,  too^ 
of  an  absurd  and  vulgsr  cast,  sender  the  no- 
menclature of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world.  Never 
was  such  an  OUa  Podrida  dished  up  for  geo* 
graphers;  for  a  stranger  travelling  there,  may 
breakfast  at  Rochester,  dine  at  the  nationid 
village  of  Canandaguia,  and  think  of  Han- 
nibal at  Carthage,  by  the  great  frdls  of  the 
Genessee.  He  will  presendy  encounter  new 
Huntingdons,  Versailles,  and  Greenwichesi 
he  may  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Iliad  with 
Melesigenes  himself  at  Homer ;  he  may  sip 
tea,  or  enter  a  steam-boat,  with  the  31aotuan 
banl  at  Virgil ;  quaff  grog  with  Cincinnatus, 
at  the  great  frirm  which  he  has  lately  laid  out 
in  thcL  Oliio;  and  finally  give  Calvin  and 
Wesley  a  fraternal  embrace,  and  bid  adieu  to 
Pyrrho,  at  a  Paeodo-Bethl^em  and  Pseudo- 
Nazareth.  The  chief  drawback  from  the 
merit  of  that  fine  expedition  to  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  is  the  contemptible  nomenchu 
ture  which  the  travellers  carried  out  with 
them ;  and  the  future  Popes  of  those  regions 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  but  ill  inspired  by 
the  Naiads  of  the  Big  and  Little  D17  rivers* 

But  it  is  vain  to  quibble  about  the  geoius 
of  Isnguages ;  we  must  take  them  as  we  find 
them.  Navigators,  however,  would  perhaps 
do  well  to  adopt  tlus  rule  for  the  establishment 
of  a  geographieal  vocabulary,  as  they  set  out 
on  any  voyage  of  discovery.  Let  them  take 
the  terminations  ana,  ena,  ina,  ona,  una; 
amna,  emna,  inma,  onma,  umna;  andra, 
endra,  indim,  ondra,  undra ;  atra,  etra,  itra, 
otra,  utra,  with  one  or  two  similar ;  let  them 
open  Johnson's  Dictionary,  take  any  of  the 
three  letters  that  head  the  columns,  and  add 
any  one  of  them  to  either  of  the  above  tcr- 
Diinatkinsf  aodUiaobvionswhatamnltitado 
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Or  ^ood  oonbuislloM  wtif  bo  ntnotA  111  thli 
manner,  Mid  how  muth  neoter  our  cliorts  wffl 
i^pear,  than  whh  those  numerous  King 
Georges,  Queen  Charlottes,  Captains  Cook, 
and  Perottses,  scattered  over  the  promontories, 
rivers,  gulfs,  and  sounds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  i 
frequently  so  raultiplLed,  a«  not  only  to  em* 
hairass  geographers,  but  also  Ac  masters  of 
merchants'  veaseb  resorting  to  those  seas. 
Neither  let  the  discoverett  imagine  that  their 
merito  will  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of 
this  method ;  for  a  dear  nomenclature  that 
•huns  repetidoBs,  will  redound  more  to  their 
credit,  than  the  gratification  of  their  personal 
vanity,  by  ascribing  their  own  names  to  what 
land  or  water  they  may  discover.  Pursuant 
then  to  this  plan,  let  us  suppose  a  ship  drop* 
piitg  down  Uie  Australasian  shores,  and  that 
the  ceographer  of  the  expedition  sees  a  stream 
dis^arging  its  waters,  with  a  tliundering 
noise,  into  atmall  bay ;  why  he  recollects  that 
tonare  is  to  thunder,  be  takes  ton,  and  adding 
•tra,  calls  it  the  Tonatra  river.  Ho  nest 
sees  a  bright  star  culminating  over  a  name- 
less promontory;  why  he  adds  amna  to  star, 
and  gives  us  the  Staramna  promontory;  a 
good  name  enough,  and  not  likely  to  dash 
with  any  preeeding.  Let  us  suppose  the  ship 
reaches  another  anonymous  stream ;  why  as 
he  paces  the  deck,^he  drops  the  «>  and  oo  ftom 
his  tobacco  quid,  adds  arona,  and  calls  it  Ba* 
carona  river.  A  few  leagues  more  southward, 
another  cape  is  developed.  **■  Call  it,**  cries 
the  captain  with  his  arms  akimbo,  ^Vpretty 
Sally's  promontory,  for  she  is  the  maid  of  my 
heart.**  ««No,**  retorts  the  geographer  of 
the  expedition,  <*  takina  only  the  first  syllable, 
1  'U  place  an  andra  by  her  side,  and  thus  shall 
she  immortalise  the  Salandra  promontory, 
and  confer  a  name  that  will  suit  the  poet  who 
may  hereafter  chant  her  prslses.'*  An  in* 
finity  of  other  good  combinations  must  occur 
to  any  one  capable  of  regulating  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  judgment. 

The  above  curMiry  remarks  on  the*nomcB. 
datures  of  our  globe  will  not  be  deemed  un* 
profitable  by  those  who  attach  faiterest  to  the 
dignity  of  histoiy,  poetry,  and  geogn^hy 
itself. 


DB.  ARMSTRONG, 

AMD  THC  COLLEGE  OF  PHrSICIAKS. 

(From  ike  iVev  Mmihh  Jfomtjvtfie.— No. 
XCVIL) 

*;THac  cum  wi  canitieia,  tunc,  tunc  iriMMceivI 
Nola"— /Vrt.  ;Sa/.  I. 

Tu ERE  is  no  body,  corporate  or  incorporate, 
chartered  or  uochartered,  so  extremely  way* 
ward,  and  tetchy  touching  its  rights  and  pri- 
vUeges  as  the  ''Royal  cSi^ of  Physidaps 


InLottdonr*  and, m might belalbRBd^vUfe 
its  energies  are  directed  to  the  maintenanee  of 
that  imposing  dignity,  with  which  iu  own 
DMmbers  only  have  invested  it,  thejicnefita 
which  it  mi^t  confer  upon  mankind,  and 
which,  by  its  charter,  it  is  iuUy  empowered  to 
confer,  are  entiidy  neglected,  except  in  cer*' 
tidn  eases,  wheM  there  are  stronger  and  mors 
%ifiucntial  motives  in  existence  than  a  wish 
for  the  refbrmation  of  medical  wactics.  A 
glanc^at  the  existhig  state  of  mis  piaetioe» 
mors  especially  as  loguds  the  piactitiGnera 
themsdvesy  will  abundantly  bear  out  ou» 
assertion. 

The  reader  may  know,  pedim,  dia»  **the 
Faculty  in  this  metropolis  is  divided  into  thrca 
distinct  dasaes :— first,  the  Physidan;  ae* 
oond,  the  Surgeon ;  a»i,  third,  the  Oeneiat 
Practitioner,  who  unites  in  his  vocation  a 
modwuMj  and  sometimes.  Heaven  Imowa,  a 
very  small  oiodtcfMn,  of  the  qualifications  of 
each  of  the  others.  Now,  there  is  a  subdlvishm 
amongst  the  physicians,  which  is  a  moat  mo* 
mentous  affiur-..that,  namdy,  into  Fdlowa 
and  Licentiatca.  A  '«Fdlow**  is  one  who, 
having  graduated  at  dther  of  the  Bnglish 
Universities,  is  thereby,  and  by  ocrtainlswa 


and  regulations  of  the  ''  body 

rendered  competent  to  take  a  part  in  the  mm* 


lent  of  the  affidrs  of  the  College,  aa 
as  to  enjoy  sundry  oflkea,  honorary  and 
otherwise,  by  which  such  management  ia 
efiected.  He  enjoys  a  rank  iar  superior  to  tha 
^  Licentiate,'*  who,  being  merdy  licensed  ta 
practise  medians,  has  no  control  over,  no 
busfaiess,  in  fact,  with  the  affiurs  of  the  CoU 
lege.  The  ''FeUow'*  is,  or  ong^t  to  be,  a 
sdbolar  and  a  gentleman ;  he  has  recdved  a 
Univeraty  education,  and,  it  is  to  be  sap* 
posed,  has  become  duly  qualified  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  But  this  latter 
requidte  is  very  problematical ;  for  it  iMa 
puraled  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  discover  hoar 
a  knowledge  of  medidne,  which  is  in  every 
form  and  particular  a  practical  art,  caa  bo 
properly  acquired  within  tiie  hallowed  peet 
dncU  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  tine, 
that  to  obtahi  thedeme  of  M.  D.  at  dther  of 
these  Universities,  the  candidate  must  peso 
an  examination  ;  but  the  knowledge  requidte 
for  this  ordeal  may  be  obtained  entirdy  fioom 
books,  aided  by  asmall  smattering  of  dissec 
tion.  The  candidate,  generally  speakiagf 
knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  actud  Madice 
of  the  art;  for  we  have  not  here,  as  in  Fiaaee^ 
any  department  of  tuition  to  be  compared  to 
the  Parisian  Ciimgue,     But  this 


not ;  the  candidate  has  obtained  his  degiaa^ 
and  he  comes  to  London  to  practise,  dalp 
qualified  to  kill  or  cure,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  many  of  his  Majesty's  lieges  as  Fortaao 
will  throw  in  his  way.  We  will  sappose  the 
''  Fellow"  established  in  practice,  after  mocfa 
vigorous  exertion.  If  he  be  a  man  of  talent 
and  observation*-and  thero  an  many  i 
he  wiahave  laid  in  a  lufifeicni  atora  of  I 
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*  fouiidi  praetiallnfaniiMk»--< 
to  obtiin  fiyr  him  thegood  opinion  and  con- 
fidence of  hifl  prafcMional  bretlven «  if  not, 
be  will  fttai  have  safficient  antbori^  and 
▼eight  to  fill  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Ewa* 
lapius. 

When  e  man  ia  sick,  his  firat  wish  if  to  get 
veil ;  hia  eecond  to  get  weU  apeedily.    If  lie 
ia   dyspeptict  ^  wmdm  for  Abcrnethy;   if 
bUioua,  fer  Dariing ;  ifhc  has  broken  hia  leg^ 
finr  Brodie;  if  he  ia  shot,  for  Outhrie;  if  he 
has  ■  acre  eye,  tar  Alexander ;  if  a  bad  tooth, 
torn  Cartwright ;  ei  tie  demcept  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  specific  doctors.    All  this 
!•  imtional  enough ;  but  there  is  a  Juggling 
■Munmery  in  tlM  practice  of  medicine  which 
«>»  the  public  in  general*'  know  nothing  about, 
bat  which,  neverthdess,  ooncems  that  most 
voishipfiil  body  most  intimatcly-^we  allude 
to  the  general  mode  of  calling  in  a  phyaidan 
by  the  attendant  apothecary.    The  ftither  of 
a  family  falla  sick  of  a  ierer,  which  will  run 
itt  eouise ;  he  oontinuea  to  get  worse,  till  the 
whole  ftmily  ia  alarmed  out  of  its  wits,  and 
■oggeats  to  the  iqwthecary,  who  is  doing  9m 
mttdi  aa  a  mortal  can  do,  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  a  physidan.    ^  We  have  no  doubt 
— >we  can  have  none.— in  your  skill,   Mr. 
Styles  $  indeed,  your  kindness  and  attention 
are  beyond  all  praise  and  gratitude ;  but  two 
heads,  you  know,  are  better  than  one ;  and  if 
i^y  thing  akmdd  happen,  we  must  not  omit 
that  for  which  we  should  hereafter  reproach, 
ourselves,*'  Ac— and   so    the  physician  ia 
called  in.     Sometimes   the  choice   of  this 
charmer  is  Idft  to  the  apothecary,  and  some- 
times a  certain  gentleman  is  fixed  upon  by  the 
friends,  who  have  a  notion  that  he  ia  parti- 
cnlarly  calculated  to  contend  with  the  exist- 
ing xnalady;  aa  Dr.  Armstrong  for  fever. 
WeU,  the  physician  comea,  and  very,  very 
often  have  we  been  reminded  of  the  celebrated 
dewnption  of  the  doctor*s  visit  in  that  most 
besTt-rending  bsUad,  ««  The  liady,  her  Dog, 
and  DoUy,"  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
LUtrttry  GameUe  t 

**  The  Doctor  he  came  md  he  looked  very  «rave^ 

And  he  bvld  up  bu  cane  to  bU  noae ; 
Bone  opiate  medii  ine  be  Ue.  JPimpff)  mliit  bate 

Bit  ijfteoi  to  compote.*^ 

This  is  an  admirable  aatire  upon  medical 
coDSuitations  in  general ;  but  the  dictum  of  a 
pbjudan  is  considered  so  salutary  that  the 
gmcral  practitioner  i»  compelled  to  bow  to, 
piibHc  (pinion.    But  there  is  much  humbug 
sod  Doosenie  in  these  consultationa.    If  the 
patient  would  but  confide  in  one  sensible, 
wda.Nsdacsted,   dever  man,   he    would  get 
thiou(|(h  hit  iUness  much  better  than  by  em- 
ploying s  plurality  of  doctors;  there  jicver 
WIS  soy  ^  in  this,  and  there  never  can  be. 
If  the  public   knew    what   a   number  of 
*^  Goodiei'*  there  were    in  the    College  of 
PhyiidsQi,  they  would  not  place  so  much, 
fi^  in  Iks  hierog^jphlca  of  a  pieacr^tloo  I 


and  they  would  think  wHh  thott  who  an  wdi 
oslcolated  to  judge,  that  one  intelligent  sur» . 
geon,  or  gentfal  practitioner,  is  worth  more 
than  three  phydciana  of  the  general  standards 
Exceptiooa  tlj^  are,  and  splendid  ones  too, 
which  we  shall  shortly  show  to  our  readers  ; 
but  we  speak  in  general  terms,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  that  the  majority  of  our  professional 
brethren  will  testify  the  truth  of  our  dedara- 
tion,  and  ghidly  teaUfy  it.* 

IVospcrity  in  this  profession  is  no  test  oi 
talent;  and,  provided  a  man  is  legally  qua- 
lified, he  may  be  aa  ignorant  as  a  blacksmith 
of  tlie  real  and  tangible  prindplea  of  the  art* 
The  College  of  Phyddans,  that  legally  oonad* 
toted  guardian  of  the  public  health,  will  never, 
interfere,  or  attempt  to  rdbrm  the  malprac- 
ticea  o(  a  regularly-admitted  member.  He 
may  be  a  dedded  ignoramua— he  may  smita^ 
day,  and  destroy— he  may  commit  any  poa* 
dUe  enotmity,  and  the  «^  CoUcgc"  will  not 
interpose  its  authority  to  pieserve  the  lives  of 
his  M^esty*s  subjects;  becauae  the  perpetra- 
tor ia  legally  qualified,  and  has  paid  hia  fees; 
Nay,  more, ''  the  CoUege**  is  moat  amiably 
merdfiil  in  cases  where  all  ita  severity  ought 
to  be  exhibited.  What  can  be  more  glaringly 
absurd  and  abominable  than  the  proceedings- 
of  those  German  quacks,  who,  under  the  tide, 
of ''  Water  Doctors,"  dieat,  kiU,  and  other*, 
wiae  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
fellow.ereatnres  every  menu  in  the  year?; 
And  yet  the  '^  Royal  College  of  Phydciane 
in  I^ondon**  will  not  trouble  itself  to  prevent, 
or  even  to  curtail  the  sUughtering  vagaries 
of  these  vagabonds,  because,  fonooth,  they 
do  not  write  prescriptkms  I  Was  there  ever 
such  exquidte  foolery  ?  Because  these  im» 
posters  do  not  flourish  a  ^«  redpe,*'  and  aaUy. 
white  paper  with  dog-Utin,  thU  » Royal 
College''  can  take  no  cognisance  of  thdr  maU^ 
practices,  although  they  style  thcmsdves 
*' Doctor,'*  write  thcmsdves  **  Doctor,"  and 
do  every  thing,  we  believe,  connected  with 
doeiarmp,  but  doctor  themsdvea  1 

John  BuU,  it  ia  true,  ia  proverbially  sus- 
ceptible of  gullibility;  and  exceedingly  irate 
will  he  be  if  hia  privileges  in  this  reapect  are 
in  the  leaat  questioned  or  curtailed.  In  all 
matters  of  a  trivial  nature,  let  him  tttioy  tW» 
enviable    distincdon;  and    let  him,  if  he 

pleases,  go  to  Dr ,  the  water-man,  in- 

stead  of  Maton,  or  Abernetby,  or  ATmstrwg, 
or  any  other  man  of  eatabUahed  reoutatteiK 

ithe  ought  to  be  <oW,  at  leaat,  tSiafc  w^ 


But 


falsi 


preferencela  pernicious,  and  ««T  JP~7^\^. 
tohim ;  andU«ii, if  he pendatm  Vj^^Va4?«- 
mlnation,  let  him  Ukethe  J^KSIT^^^  toC 
himsdf.      Surely    some  ^^^^"^^Z^ 
ference  should   be  ^^^^V^^J^^,^^. 
ought  to  take  eogni«nce  of  ^^  V^g^ 
of  these  daogercnia  men.     *^*  ^^ 

•  We  ahall  have  oecaaloD.  •*J"«« 
Bity,  to  eapUia  the  datica  *'f^2p 
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iIm  dwrter  of  ^  €oUege  autlMriivB,  if  H 
docs  not  0DJobi,  thai  kanied  body  to  lake 
emedal  aae  of  the  pvritj  end  improvemeiit 
or  the  art  and  practice  of  medicine:  but  iia« 
fortunately  for  the  intSBeftts  of  the  pubUc,  the 
excrdie  of  authority,  io  tUs  respect,  is  alvays 
aktended  wiA  expense;  and  eacpcnae,  on 
such  O0oa«fon«,  is,  to  a  *•  body  corporate,*'  a 
grievous  evU.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
abuse  does  not  affect  the  dignity,  or  the 
treasary  «f  the  gnaidians  of  the  public  health, 
it  may  ikmrish  nofrestiicted.  It  would,  in 
tnich,  be  «B  act  of  supreme  derogation  on  Uie 
part  of  the  "  Royid  College,"  to  meddle  with 
any  of  the  dirty  animals,  that  suUy  the  lustro 
of  a  profession,  which,  in  its  essence,  is  uni* 
iFsnaUy  useful. 

Again,  there  is  a  nan  now  in  London  who 
piodaims  to  ^e  whole  wodd,  not,  indeed,  in 
the  legttlar  way,  with  the  sound  of « trumpet, 
or  abarvel  organ  ftom  a  caravan,  but  through 
€be  medium  of  <he  newspapers,  that  he  cures 
oonsumption  as  easily  as  any  one  dse  can  cute 
ft  catarrik    Does  this  person  know  what«>n- 

sumpdoB  is  ? we  do  not  mean  the  hundred 

and  one  maladies  which  are  gensally  desig- 
nated **dedincs,"  but  pulmonary,  tubercular 
oonsumption  f — Docs  he  know  what  xespfra- 
tkm  is,  what  its  uses  are,  and  how  it  operates 
upon  the  system?  We  suspect,  if  he  did, 
he  would  not  have  pitdied  upon  consnmptioo 
A  an  object  wherewiUi  he  might  make  trial 
of  his  skilL  There  are  plenty  of  other  mala- 
dies  ^torturing   enough,   Heaven    knows— 

which  might  have  answered  this  man*s  pur- 
pose  quite  as  weH;  if  not  much  better,  in  the 
long  run.  But,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  all  power  of 
election  was  taken  ftt>m  him.  This  person  ii 
said  to  have  been  originally  an  Irish  artist.  A 
thought  struck  Itim,  and  he  calls  it  a  stroke 
of  inspiratton,  that,  by  a  certain  plan,  mira- 
culously revealed  to  him  by  this  iiisp^tion, 
he  should  be  able  to  cure  consumption,  that 
**  deadly  bane  of  British  beauty.**  The  brush 
and  the  pallet  were  now  disKcarded,  and  the 
oneiq^es  of  our  hero  were  directed  to  the  ac- 
oonplishment  of  Ids  new  calling.  Anatomi- 
cal plates,  books,  prepantians,  with  some 
bones  and  a  skull  or  two,  were,  hencefordi, 
sAwayt  to  be  seen  on  his  taUe.  The  John 
Bull  paper  inserted  a  puff  about  this  miraeu. 
loos  coDveMion,and,  nam  a  lodging  in  How. 
land-street,  diis  favoured  life  preserver  has 
linn  to  a  mansion  in  Harley-street. 

Is  it  not  a  shame,  a  monstrous  and  crying 
ahame,  that  a  body,  vested  with  the  power, 
which  the  Coflcge  of  Physidans  possesses, 
sbooM  svAr  sudi  proceedmgs?  But  let  us 
Sto  how  abmirdly  incOnsUtently  this  «^  body 
corporate** can  and  doesact.  Dr.  Harrison, a 
gentlenan  of  satablished  reputation,  with  an 
excellent  medical  educadon,  great  skill,  and 
enlargad  espetlenca,  is  prosecuted  by  the 
OrtBego  and  tat  what  ?  Because  he  pretends 
to  the  practice  of  an  art  of  which  he  te  ignor- 


ant f  Noi-«Baoanae  he'  b  a  ^n^ar^Aueinr^ 
and  injures  or  destroys  his  fdBow..creatof«s 
by  wholesale?  No!  Because,  in  short,  he 
practises  quadcery  ?  No,  tnily  no  such  thing; 
but,  because,  bebg  a  oiaa  of  skill,  and  ba^n^ 
done  much  good  by  the  due  and  diligent  dia- 
psnsatiohofthis  skill,  the  ''Royal  CoU^ of 
Phystdans  in  London,*'  like  a  pettish  and 
poutinc  schooUgirl,  grows  jealous,  and  and* 
denly  disoeverB  that  iti  priyil^ei  are  infitii^ed 
upon!  <Ni,  then  privileges!  what  a  rustling 
of  canes,  and  what  a  quivering  of  doetorlal 
wigs  must  this  awfiil  discovery  have  occa- 
sioned amongst  the  members  of  the  CoUc^e- 
Council,  amongst  the  Electors,  the  Censors, 
and  the  merry  Registrar !  Would  that  our 
friend  Cruikshank  had  been  there!  He  would 
have  **  consigned  to  everlasting  fame,**  die 
agitated  visages,  which,  Hke  those  of  the  de- 
legates of  the  Inquisition,  sat  glaring  in  wrmth 
upon  each  other.  This  is,  in  truth,  a  scriooa 
matter;  for  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  Doctor  Harrison  to  restrain  lum 
ftom  practising,  because,  rimm  ieneoHtf 
he  had  not  got  an  Engliih  diploma !  The 
whole  tribe  of  water-^doctors,  oonsumption- 
curers,  and  placard-pasters  may  flourish  un- 
molested ;  but  no  sooner  docs  a  gentleimn 
rise  into  eminence  in  his  profession,  than  be 
is  selected  n  an  object  to  ''  try  conduskns 
with,'*  and  balf-ruined,  for  aught  we  know, 
by  litigation  I  Again,  we  say»  that  this  la  a 
monstrous  and  a  crying  shame. 

Exceedingly  sensitive,  however,  is  the 
Royal  College  on  the  absurd  ai^  preposter- 
ous etiquette  of  the  old  school  A  ^'  cotaio 
exalted  personage,**  as  the  newspapers  would 
say,  commanded  the  attendance  of  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  only  a  licentiate,  and,  thei«-' 
by,  struck  consternation  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  *"  Fdlowi.*'  The  great  men  already 
in  attendance  were  dreadfuUy  alarmed  and 
confounded  by  this  terrible  subversion  cf 
established  Ccdlege  etiquette.  «'  Sire  t"  said 
one  of  them,  ^'  we  humbly  acquaint  your 
Alajesty,  with  all  dutiful  suhmimon,^Mt  as 

Dr. is  not  a  Fellow,  it  is  contrary  to 

rule  and  custom  to  meet  him  in  attendance 
here."_'' A  Fellow?'*  asked  his  Alajniy^ 
*^  what  mean  ye  ?**  The  kamed  phyaidan 
explained.  ^'  Well,  make  him  a  .FeUoir^ 
then,*'  was  his  Majesty's  quick  reply ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  nuMle  one  1  Now  aU  tliia 
monstrous  humbug,  and  similar  monstiod- 
ties,  do  constantly  occur. 

The  reader  may,  by  this  time,  fed  anxious 
to  know  what  all  this  about  the  College  of 
Physidans  has  to  do  with  Dr.  Armstrong,  or^ 
rather,  what  has  Dr.  Armstrong  to  do  with 
it  Why,  just  this.  Dr.  Armstrong  was 
used  by  this  sdd  OoHege  much  in  die  same 
aristocratic  style  as  Dr.  Harrison ;  his  ad« 
mission  as  a  Licentiate  bdng  opposed  in  a 
manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  that 
will  reflect  no  credit  upon  the  ^'  auRust**  tri- 
bunal^.whose.  busfaicn  it  is  to  xtgsSrtc  thne 
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natlffi.  But  true  geiuuft,  like  tiue  valour, 
it  bold  and  persevering  :  and  Dr.  Armatrong 
obtained  admisaion  aa  a  licentiate,  and  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  his  profession,  unoon- 
t^med  \>y  the  eflbrts  of  that  jealousy,  whidi 
most  aasuredly  influenced  the  eondvct  of  the 
leadlhg  members  of  the  College  towards  this 
gentleman* 

In  London  there  are  two  prominent  modes 
«f  obtaining  notoriety  as  a  physician  i  eitha 
to  write  a  book,  or  to  give  lectures.  To  write 
ft  book,  and  to  give  lectures,  are  of  them, 
■elves  aSkiis  of  no  great  difficulty ;  but  to 
write  a  book  wordi  reading,  and  to  deliver 
lectores  worth  listenins  to,  are  mattera  of 
another  complexion,  ^ow.  Dr.  Armstrong 
faaa  accomplished  botb  of  these  objects,  and 
accomplished  them  well.  Despising  and 
•puming  the  unworthy  ill-will  of  the  Col- 
lege,  he  has  dared  to  establish  himself  as  a 
Professor  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  publish 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  medicine,  aa 
Weil  as  his  new  and  improved  mode  of  prac 
tice,  founded  upon  those  discoveries.  It  was 
he  who  first  reduced  the  treatment  of  that 
«oourge  cf  crowded  towns,  typBus  fever,  into  a 
plain,  palpably  simple,  reasonable  form. 
ilejecting  tjioae  racdidnes  which  9/eie  mis. 
named  specifics ;  discarding  that  disgraceful, 
^ngeroBs,  and  idle  method  of  treatment, 
which  was  founded  upon  data  decidedly  em- 
pyrical,  he  had  the  boldness  and  the  honesty 
-^unknowing  and  unknown  as  he  then  was — 
to  dissent  from  the  majority  of  his  elders,  and 
to  pnrsne  a  line  of  practice,  which  was  built 
upon  the  only  steadfast  and  rational  founda- 
tion— the  previons  knowledge,  namdy,  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  firune,  while  suffering 
iWmi  diseiae.  It  is  possible,  peiliaps — nay,  it 
UhigHj  probable — that  the  sages  of  the  pro- 
fession did  not  relish  this  innovation  upon 
tkeir  old  usages,  more  especially  as  such  in- 
novation was  not  introduced  and  effected  by 
one,  wh6m  they  had  /hosen  to  honour  with 
their  favour  and  patronaae.  Armstrong, 
iiDWever,  wiu  too  honest  and  too  independent 
10  eonsult  their  wishes.  He  was  actuated  by 
a  nobler  principle  than  this ;  that,  namely, 
4>f  doing  good,  and  of  rescuing  the  art  of 
medicine  from  the  disgraceful  ignorance  in 
which  it  was  shrouded. 

-When  Armstrong  ffrst  came  to  London, 
his  advantages — aa  advantages  are  now  go- 
ncraSly  considered— were  scanty  enough,  fie 
came  to  this  great  mart  of  talent  a  perfect 
stfanger,  or  nearly  so.  No  *^  great  rich  man** 
^d  be  know,  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
tir  push  him  forward;  and  his  connexion 
with  the  profession  was  equally  hicontidera- 
ble.  But,  if  he  brought  with  him  none  of 
these  eifterior  recommendations,  he  possessed 
tint  which  was  far  more  enduring  and  sub- 
stMitial.  His  profinsional  knowledge  was 
very  extensive ;  and  founded  as  this  know- 
ledge  waa  upon  great  experience,  and  a 'sound 
smd  peneirating  judgment,  it  would  hkve 
Vol.  I.  3  I 


been  an  act  altuost  of  injustice  to  mankind, 
U  lie  lud  remained  in  the  country,  hiding  his 
light  under  a  bushd.  He  could  not  have 
come  to  liondon  at  a  time  more  favourable 
for  the  display  of  his  great  talent ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  poor  Dr.  Baillie,  and  two 
or  three  others,  the  art  of  medicine  waa  al- 
most in  the  hands  of  empyrica.  Typhus 
fever  had  been  raging  in  Ireland,  and  in 
England  also  ;  books  had  been  written  about 
it,  and  specifics  unreservedly  extolled.  Not 
a  word,  howaver,  waa  there  about  the  cause, 
or  the  modus  operandi  of  this  terrible  disease ; 
at  least,'  nothing  satisfactory  was  pzomul- 
gated.  Contagion  I  waa  the  cry  ;  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  nonsense  was  said  and  written 
as  to  tlie  precise  manner  in  which  this  oonta. 
gion  was  propagated.  One  said  that  it  flew 
about  in  the  ah*,  like  the  hot  and  ophthalmic 
sand  of  Egypt,  impalpable  and  iosidioua ; 
anotlier,  that  it  waa  contained  only  in  the 
breadi  of  the  putrefying  patient ;  and  a  third 
dearly  demonstrated  the  curious  fact,  ibat  it 
(the  contagion)  encompassed  the  sufferer,  like 
a  halo  of  glory,  and  waa  onlv  pemidous  to 
those  who  heedlessly  thrust  their  noses  into 
it.  When  Armstrong  told  them  that  there 
was  a  dear,  obvious,  physical  cause  for  all 
the  complicated  evils  of  tvphus;  and  that 
by  removing  this  cause,  they  would  of  ne- 
cessity cure  the  disease,  they  treated  such  • 
simplification  with  disdain,  shouted  ^^  con. 
tagion !  contagion  V*  and  distrusted  the  man 
who  could  thus  foolisiily  and  fearlQ»sly  dear, 
up  so  many  of  the  mysteries  of  mc^idne. 
The  **•  omne  ifnotum  pro  magn^fieo"  of  the 
satirist  has  been  a  powerfiU  agent  in  subject* 
ing  the  public  to  much  mystical  mununery 
in  medidne ;  and  the  great  men  of  the  Col- 
lege knew  this;  besioes,  there  might  have 
been  a  feeling,  of  pique  in  the  reflection,  that 
this  gigantic  and  destructive  malady,  which 
had  wlthatood  the  united  eflforta  of  the  whole 
College,  was  at  last  to  be  conquered  by  an 
obscure  country  practitioner ;  in  which  light 
Armstrong  was  for  a  long  time  considered  by 
his  jealous  and  irritated  rivals. 

Armstrong's  discoveries  with  regard  to 
typhus,  prove  to  us  how  important  it  is  that 
the  medical  practitioner  should  be- unwearied 
in  his  exertions  to  detect  the  causes  of  dis. 
ease.  He  has  shown  that  typhus  fever  is  not 
of  itsdf — that  is,  sui  generio — a  disease; 
but  that  it  depends  upon  a  chronic  inflamma. 
tioo  of  the  membrane,  which  lines  the  inner 
cavities  of  the  body — as  the  stomach,  lungs, 
bowels,  brain,  &c. ;  and  that  such  inflam. 
nuition  may  originate  in  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  more  espedally  those  which  tend  to  de- 
bilitate the  frame — aa  bad  air,  bad  diet,  ex. 
cessive  fatigue,  or  mental  exertion.  He  con- 
demns, and  with  reason,  the  notion  of  con- 
tagion; and  accounts  for  the  appoarance 
of  the  disease  In  persons  who  have  com- 
municatiou  with  each  other,  by  their  ex. 
posure  to,  and  partidpation  in,  the  same 
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^tUM  as  the  Driginal  sufferer.  It  is  quite 
absurd  to  attribute  it  to  coptagion  ;  and  al- 
though this  was  a  very  easy  mode  of  account- 
ing for  a  disease  which  nobody  could  under- 
stand, it  was  at  the  same  time  a  very 
idle  and  erroneous  one.  The  public  has 
great  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Armstrong  for 
putting  to  flight  tiiis  dangerous  doctrine  of 
contagion,  and  for  the  manly  way  in  which 
be  did  so.  There  was  no  mystery  about 
him — ^no  humbug — no  exclusive  assumption 
of  superior  ulent  He  promulgated  his 
principles  of  treatment  fVeely,  and  threw  them 
cipen  to  the  world  with  the  honest  feeling  of 
an  upright  man. 

There  is  no  man  now  in  practice  who  so 
dosely  resembles  the  late  lamented  Baillie, 
as  Dr.  Armstrong.  The  same  straightfor- 
ward candour;  the  same  uncompromising 
independence;  the  same  dereliction  of  all 
eant  and  humbug — qualities,  alas !  in  very 
frequent  use ;  the  same  genuine  liberality 
and  benevolence ;  and  the  same  sound  know- 
kdge  of  practical  science — qualities  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  the  one,  characteriw 
and  adorn  every  action  of  the  other.  Like 
poor  Baillie,  too,  Armstrong  is  liberal — most 
liberal  and  kind  in  liis  conduct  toward  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  It  is  a 
common  practice  for  many  of  the  senior 
•*  Fellows**  to  treat  the  general  practitioner 
not  merely  with  disdain,  but  with  downright 
rudeness.  By  this  conduct — conduct,  by  the 
#ay,  which  nothing  can  justify — ^the  patient's 
confidence  is  often  weakened,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  poor  unfortunate  practitioner 
loses  his  patient  altogether.  There  is  much 
unfair  and  ungentlemanly  dealing  in  the 
conduct  of  many  physicians,  of  whidi  tlie 
,  vublic  can  know  nothing.  Some  of  them 
have  friends  of  their  own  to  reconunend  and 
introduce,  and  others  have  an  interest  in 
divers  druggists*  shops  :  and  these  considera- 
tions will  very  frequently  induce  them  to 
urge  the  dismissal  of  the  gentleman  in  at- 
tendance, that  they  may  introduce  their  own 
friend,  or  send  their  prescriptions  to  dieir 
own  druggist  1  If  the  attendant  practitioner 
be  a  stranger  to  the  patient,  this  manceuvre 
proves  speedily  effective.  The  physician  ap- 
points a  certain  hour  of  meeting ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  going  out  of  town,  or  of  being 
compelled  to  keep  another  appointment,  he 
calls  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  specified ; 
and  by  tasting  the  medicine,  and  muttering 
sundry  sly  insinuations,  his  object  is  soon 
gained,  and  the  practitioner  dismissed.  This 
may  appear  very  strange  conduct  in  indivi« 
duals  who  possess  pretensions  to  the  style 
and  character  of  gentleinen  ;  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, perfectly  true,  and  has  occurred  again 
and  asain  to  many  individuals  who  could  be 
named. 

So  far  from  aetinsp  thus,  BaiUle  was  alwava 
moat  icmDuloiM  and  punctual  in  his  consult* 
adona  with  young  pracHtkmen ;  and  so  la 


Armstrong.  Those  •who  an  in  tiie  babit  of 
meeting  bun,  will  readily  bear  witness  to  his 
honest  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  In  him 
there  is  no  trick,  no  pomp,  no  humbug,  no 
assumption  of  exdusive  knowledge ;  idl  is 
fair,  upright,  manly  dealing,  to  both  patient 
and  practitioner.  The  greedy  spirit  which 
charactarises  many  of  the  pTofi»sion,  finds  no 
place  in  AnD8trong*s  breast ;  and  instead  of 
pushing  himself  uito  the  patient's  oonfidenoa, 
by  impressing  upon  him  the  great  and  una- 
voidable necessity  of  his  frequent  attendance, 
he  will  always  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  attendant  practitioner ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  one  of  extreme  and  perilous  urgency,  and 
even  then  he  wUl  give  it  up  as  soon  as  all 
danger  is  over.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a 
physician  to  say—and  many  physicians  de 
say  so—'*  I  must  call  again  to-morrow ;  it 
is  highly  necessary  that  I  should  personally 
witness  the  efiect  of  this  or  that  medicine.** 
In  other  words—'^  I  must  have  another  fee." 
This  is  the  plain  truth.  Armstrong  b  above 
all  this. 


TALES  OF  PERSIA. 

THE   FISBERICAX   OF   OEMUS. 


Oke  day  the  famous  enchantress,  Dalle- 
Mutaleha,  her  brow  girded  widi  die  carbuncle 
crown,  darted  from  the  mountains  of  Ka£^ 
home  by  the  bird  SimouiSi  of  speed  equalling 
the  winds.  She  directed  her  flight  towards 
Bagdad.  When  above  the  islands  of  Or- 
mus,  she  met  in  the  air  the  angd  Tir-Abao, 
mounted  on  Borak,  the  eeles^  councr  of 
the  Prophet. 

««  Whither  goest  thou  ?*'  said  the  sor. 
cereas  to  the  genius  of  the  sciences. 

*^  I  am  going,'*  he  answered,*'  to  oomfort 
a  learned  man  in  poverty.*' 

*^  And  I  to  relieve  a  ridi  one  who  is  4ir. 
ing  of  ennui  from  ignorance.  Which  of  tfie 
two  is  most  to  be  pitieii  ?" 

«'  The  rich  bkKkhead,  undoubtedly.'' 

*Mt  may  be,  but  opulence  has  iu  plelu 
sures." 

^'  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  ex- 
ceed  them  alL" 

*«  The  rich  enjoy  leisure  and  honour. 
They  are  followed  by  oiDwds  of  admliem. 
For  them  praise  was  invented,  and  praise  is 
a  delicious  draught—-** 

««  Which  is  followed  by  satiety  and  d&s. 
gusL  The  mortal  whom  1  inspire,  is  Meat 
even  by  his  dreams.  He  possesses' all  thmt 
his  imagination  pictures  ;  he  lives  in  a  sa^ 
positious  world,  which  he  can  dunge  or  de- 
stroy  at  his  pleasure.  When  his  mind  ia 
weary  of  its  own  creations,  he  can  fly  to  1^ 
beloved*  books ;  and  what  sode|y,  eveo  of 
the  wistet  and  most  virtuooi^  caa  < 
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with  tboM  pwdom  depotitaries  which  con. 
tmuk  the  purest  essence  of  the  noblest  spirits 
of  all  ages  ?  Would  he  be  more  happy, 
oould  they  who  oomposed  them  issue  from 
the  graTe  to  bear  him  company  ?  I  think 
not  Few  good  authors  are  equal  lo  their 
works." 

'^  I  could,  on  my  side,  say  much  on  the 
■ubject  of  riches.  I  could  expatiate  on  the 
real  good  which  they  procure,  and,  like  you, 
display  only  the  fair  side  of  the  picture ;  but 
I  hate  long  discussions.  Experience  is  the 
only  sure  path  to  truth.  I^et  us  then  leave 
your  learned  maii  for  the  present  to  his 
poverty  ;  according  to  your  theory,  he  can 
easily  bear  it  in  dreaming  of  opulccce*  I,  at 
the  same  time,  will  let  my  rich  man  keep  his 
ignorance  a  little  longer,  lie  has  had  it 
from  his  infancy,  and  must  be  used  to  it  by 
this  time.  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  a  joint 
experiment :  let  us  find  a  person  for  whom  I 
will  clear  the  path  of  fortune,  and  you  that 
of  knowledge.  When  he  has  attained  all 
they  can  yidd,  we  will  leave  liim  to  himself, 
and  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  operation 
of  the  regular  influences  of  human  nature 
and  human  events  upon  the  object  of  our 
respective  favour." 

"WilUngly,"  said  Tir-Aban,  "and  I 
know  at  Ormus  the  very  person  for  our  pro- 
ject i  it  is  a  miserable  fisherman  ;  he  is  both 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  so  weary  of  his  lot, 
thjit  we  have  only  to  lead  him  on  a  little, 
and  we  shall  see  him  plunge  most  ardently 
into  .the  double  path  we  are  to  open  for 
him." 

Ismael  was  at  that  moment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Persian  Oulf ;  he  was  occupied  in 
mending  his  nets.  "  What !"  mournfully 
exclaimed  he,  *'  am  I  to  pass  my  whole  life 
in  this  wretched  manner?  No  food  but 
paatecks,*  or  rice,  or  half-baked  beans.  No 
clothing  but  a  oouxdi  of  miserable  sackdoth, 
which  leaves  the  prints  of  its  coarse,  hard 
thread  upon  my  skin.  No  bed  but  the  cold 
earth,  or  a  mat,  which  I  should  think  de- 
lightful, were  it  but  made  of  the  leeds  of 
the  Euphrates,  instead  of  the  knotty  straw 
of  maize,  in  braids  like  rope,  which  only 
efiaoes  the  iropcesaion  of  my  sackcloth  courdi 
to  plough  yet  deeper  and  more  painful  fur. 
rows.  Nay,  even  to  obtain  these  hard  in- 
dulgences, I  must  launch  my  terradaf  in 
the  sea,  to  seek  the  sturgeon  and  th6  delicate 
destpieh,  with  which  I  have  these  five  years 
aapplied  the  tables  of  the  opulent,  without 
having  ever  tasted  dther  of  them  mysdf.  I 
know  sot  what  the  great  pen  above  may  have 
written  down  for  me  on  the  book  of  fate ; 
but  I  am  wretched.  The  gulph  is  deep,  and 
it  would  be  only  doing  myself  a  kindness  to 
flhig  the  fishes  a  last  bait  which  they  little 


•  Patteckfl  are  water  melons,  tbe  conunoa  food  of 
the  lower  cImks  in  Psisia. 
t  A  Fsisisa  (Muk. 


look  for,  and  end  their  pecsecutioos  and  my 
own  together.'* 

At  Siis  moment  Mutaleha  and  her  com- 
panion appeared  before  him.  - 

^^  Ismad,*'  said  the  sorceress,  "  thy  com- 
plaints have  reached  us.  Wouldst  diou  at 
once  be  rich  and  powerful  ?  The  opportu- 
nity is  ofiered.  The  son  of  the  aged  Noserat, 
so  noted  for  his  wealth,  has  just  expired 
suddenly  in  his  bed,  and  the  event  h  known 
to  none  but  me.  Thy  voice  and  features  so 
thoroughly  resemble  bis,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discern  the  difference.  Follow  me;  I 
will  direct  the  removal  of  the  body ;  thou 
mayst  take  his  place." 

Ismad  was  almost  out  of  his  wits  with 
surprise  and  exulution.  He  jumped  up  be- 
hind the  enchantress  on  the  bird  Simouzg, 
and  was  forthwith  in  the  apartment  of  the 
deceased.  One  last  instruction  remained  to 
be  giveo.  The  son  of  Noserat  had  a  slight 
wink  of  the  eye,  which  it  was  easy,  but  es- 
sential, to  imitate.  Ismad  promised  to  pay 
4ue  attention  to  the  peculiarity,  and  his  pro- 
tectress departed,  saying  she  would  visit  him 
from  time  to  time  in  secret.  He  passed  tha 
niffht  in  repeating  to  himself  the  instructions 
of^  Mutaleha,  and  in  winking  his  eyes  to 
inure  himself  to  the  habiL 

In  the  morning,  slaves  came  to  attend  his 
toilet.  He  winked  his  eyes,  and  all  went  on 
charmingly.  They  dressed  him  in  a  superb 
lobe  of  zerbafe,  surmounted  by  a  courdi  of 
cloth  of  gold.  A  girdle  of  Termay  wool, 
embroidered  in  pearls,  set  off  his  attire  still 
more,  and  his  head  was  loaded  with  a  mag. 
nificent  delbend,  adorned  with  turquoises  and 
rubies. 

Poor  Ismad  did  not  know  himsdf  Bgain* 
He  was  every  moment  on  the  point  of  be- 
traying himsdf  by  his  politeness  to  his  slaves. 
He  began  almost  to  fed  a  respect  for  himsdf, 
and  winked  his  eyes  so  much,  that  the  masUT 
of  his  wardrobe  inquired  if  he  found  himsdf 
indisposed.  He  trembled  at  the^c  words, 
and  was  only  recovered  by  the  entrance  of 
the  governor  of  the  kitchens,  who  came  to** 
take  his  orders  for  his  first  meaL  He  com- 
manded him  to  bring  him  some  sturgeon 
and  destpieh.  He  was  in  hopes  of  seeing 
part  of  what  he  caught  the  night  before,  and 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  thought  that  he 
was  at  last  to  know  his  old  adversaries  of  the 
gulph  otherwise  than  by  sight.  They  were 
soon  set  before  him,  escorted  by  a  multitude 
of  delicious  fruits.  He  ate  of  every  thing, 
got  the  first  indigestion  he  had  ever  had,  and 
considered  himsdf..  the  most  fortunate  of 
men. 

He  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  harem  of  hn 
predecessor.  The  young  beauties  of  Georgia 
and  Circasaia  made  such  an  impression  on 
him,  that,  in  his  ecstacy,  he  forgot  to  wink 
his  eyes ;  bnt  the  congratulations  he  received 
on  this  subject  frightened  him  so  much,  ^ 
so  oonll^etdy  occupied  hi*  mind,  that  they 
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entirelj  withdraw  his  atleniion  from  Um  ca* 
Testes  of  his  fair  ones,  who  now  began  to 
wondci  as  much  at  the  change  in  his  snscep. 
tibilitjr,  as  tbey  before  did  at  that  in  his  eye- 
lids. 

Old  Noserat  saw  the  substitute  for  his 
son,  and  suspected  nothing,  lamael  passed 
fifteen  days  auiidxt  the  most  spkndid  en- 
.  joyments  of  luxury  and  opulence  ;  during 
whi(h,  however,  his  assumtd  infirmity  often 
put  him  to  hard  trials.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  old  man  set  off  upon  a  journey  to 
court,  and  left  his  supposed  son  to  reign  ab« 
•solute  in  his  palace,  ft  was  then  that  Ismael 
astonished  the  kingdom  of  Ormus,  by  the 
pomp  of  his  equipages,  and  the  mag:.ificence 
of  his  fetes. 

His  saloons  glittered  with  gold,  and  jasper, 
and  porphyry.  Their  walls,  decked  with 
\raiisluoent  marble  of  Tauris,  were  inlaid 
with  squares  of  enamel,  and  hung  with  the 
richest  sUks,  and  with  Tclvct,  embroidered 
with  stiver,  and  with  the  finest  stuffs  of  Kcx- 
man.  They  were  thronged  with  buffoons^ 
dressed  in  glittering  brocade,  and  with 
spri^tly,  and  sylph-like,  and  fascinating, 
young  dancing-girls,  the  braids  of  whose 
long,  luxuriant  lialr  ended  In  bouquets  of 
predoHS  gems,  and  who  executed  before  him 
and  his  chosen  friends  exquisite  dances,  vary- 
ing Drom  the  dignified  to  the  burlesque,  from 
the  austere  to  the  voluptuous.  Then  came 
a  repast,  served  up  in  gold,  compriaiog  every 
delicacy  in  fruit,  or  fish,  or  game,  which  the 
soft  climate  of  Persia  can  produce.  The 
buffet,  whidi  rose  in  the  form  of  a  pymmid, 
vas  crowned  with  [numberless  flasks  of  Ve- 
netian crystal,  cut  with  points  like  dia- 
monds, and  sparling  widi  the  bright  hued 
wines  of  Schinz  and  of  Geoigia.  Peifumed 
wax-lights,  while  they  reflected  numerous 
lustres  upon  the  prismatic  faces  of  the  crys- 
tal, drew  from  them  floods  of  empurpled 
rays;  while  their  own  scent  of  dn&amoQ 
and  doves  mingled  with, the  delicious  per- 
fumes from  the  Vermillion  cassolets  suspended 
from  the  ceiling. 

Then  a  troop  of  musicians,  bearing  haut- 
boys, and  flutes,  and  tambourines,  entered 
the  banqueting-hall,  and  made  it  resound 
with  harmonious  airs.  Ismael  ordered  cups 
of  gold,  of  inestimable  workmanship,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  guests;  and,  after  they 
were  all  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  bang,  and 
afioun,  he  made  each  a  present,  and  the  fete 
terminated  with  a  general  maacari.* 

£vcry  body  was  amused  but  IsmaeL  He 
alone  took  very  little  part  in  the  entertain- 
ment, 10  oeeu|^  was  he  in  regulating  the 
convtilsive  movements  of  his  eyeUds.  iHdle- 
Mutalelia  came  to  bun  at  night.  He  did 
not  yet  venture  to  complain  ;  but  he  batdy 
mentioned  the  inconvenience  he  sofiftred  from 
the  continual  neceuity  of  winking  his  eyes. 


8he  advised  him  to  bt  paticni,  and  ptoaum^ 
to  see  him  again  soon. 

The  days  flowed  on,  and  icnewed  the  same 
pleasures  and  the  same  ennui.  Old  Noaerat 
returned  fiom  his  jooney.  Imael  waa  away 
on  a  grand  Ashing,  party.  The  doting  father, 
to  give  his  darling  son  an  agreeable  surprise, 
sought  him  on  the  lake  of  Tonmka.  Ue  ap« 
peared  astonished  at  the  youth*s  skill,  and 
gently  reproached  him  for  having  taken  s* 
much  pains  to  aoqvire  an  art  which  ooold 
never  be  any  credit  to  him.  Ismael  defended 
his  old  trade  so  warmly,  that,  in  hit  earnest- 
ness, his  eyes  remained  fixed  in  a  steady 
stare.  All  of  a  sodden  he  thoui^t  of  this. 
He  at  once  fancied  he  aaw  a  thousand  sworda 
turned*  towards  him,  to  punish  his  impoa* 
ture.  He  was  seized  with  such  a  fright,  tiiat 
be  changed  colour,  stammered,  and  was 
silent.  Noserat,  aupposiDg  that  his  atlenca 
and  embanassment  expressed  his^ubmission, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  like  a 
good  frihcE,  to  make  him  fod  that  it  waa 
more  honourable  to  bo  suRouodcd  by  the 
wise  and  the  loamed,  and  to  devote  himadf 
to  stxid]^  than  to  waste  his  life  among  lilier* 
tines,  and  bnflfoons,  and  daxidng  girls,  ac- 
quiring no  sdcaoes  but  those  of  eating  aod 
angling. 

Our  fishcrmaD  listened  to  the  old  maa  re. 
spectfuHy,  and  promised  to  profit  by  hia 
advice.  lo  tliis  be  foresaw  a  double  advantage. 
Knowledge  ia  a  plant  which  ia  easily  culti- 
vated in  solitude.  There  he  would  be  quite 
independent  of  the  looks  of  the  slaves  who 
peq>etually  soRounded  him,  aod  who  only 
seemed  to  him  so  many  spies  set  to  watcn 
his  winking.  Besides,  from  kamed  mea 
he  could  be  und«r  no  apprehension,  lliey 
were  always  too  full  of  their  own  thouchta  to 
think  of  hia  eyca.  With  aattologera  he  waa 
equally  safe.  When  their  ghrnees  wen  not 
on  the  heavena,  they  wereon  a  takium,-)-  and 
could  not  trouble  his* 

His  new  project  almost  restored  hit  tran. 
quillity.  He  put  it  in  execuUon  ;  and  pse- 
aently,  the  Ismael  who  had  ai^^hed  to  devoutly 
after  the  goods  of  this  world,  forgot  them  au 
in  dreaming  of  the  treasures  of  science  and 
the  riches  of  the  mind. 

Having  one  evening  retired  to  hia  apart, 
ment,  he  took  up  a  manuscript  by  chance, 
whichopened  at  these  words:  ^AsmmnffsUj» 
as  |fo«  shall  rm  yp(m  the  htUer  qfforiune^ 
so  ffiony  ufill  ifou  have  lo  deseenA^  The  lad^ 
der  qf  knomkdfie  has  Us  svpemri  m  Aeaoe»  4 
and  ItfM,  whkh  erumMes  ike  pahees  ^tke 
wealthif  on  Ihe  heads  qf  their  yossgesort,  emtif 
adds  ie  the  glory  qf  the  sa^**  «'  It  ia  a 
direct  wambg  from  the  F^hct !"  cried 
IsmaeL  *^  Of  what  use  to  me  Is  the  possee  . 
sioo  of  fragile  goods,  of  vaaea  whidi  break 
under  the  hand,  of  perfumes  whidi  evmrate, 
of  wines  whidi  intoxicate,  of  rich  daintiea 


*  Wheoce  ne  driive  the  word  mssquende. 


^  Fenian  Atawaack. 
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«)ifch  c»tti#  iodignlioii  ?  Ah  4  mvw»  bift 
been  my  experience !  The  li£»  of  th»  rich  is 
.•  continual  mtozication :  theplcaflun  pones, 
Uiehcad-oche  xonioino  !  Then,  to  be  for  ever 
in  a  state  of  a|>pn:hension  !  For  ever  wink- 
ing the  eyes  I  No-.this  is  not  life.  But,  to 
drink  of  the  fouitani  of  knowledgc,^to  hear 
000*8  name  repeated  from  lip  to  Up~to  se* 
cure  the  admiration  of  jxMterity  by  noble  and 
lasting  works^that,  aye  Mo/,  is  the-  real 
haziness  I  When  Moatraseni  dazed  to  in- 
tuit the  Cojannessir,  tlie  rash  caliph  was 
hurled  fiom  the  throne  of  Bagdad.  Wise 
Al&nwiy  prolific  Avicenna— Saadl,  the 
nightingale  of  Iran-— Cbekat,  the  eagle 
of  geaios— graceful  Hasea,  sublime  Attar  I 
Oh!  that  the  name  of  ismael  might  pass, 
like  yours,  in  a  blaze  of  glory  to  posterity ! 
To  secure  such  a  blessing,  how  willin^y 
would  I  give  half  my  life  !*' 

«'  The  ofo>  is  accepted,"  ioaCanily  ex- 
claimed Tbr-Abaa,  entoing  at  that  moment^ 
iallowed  by  M titalcha  i  Hmad  was  thunder- 
•tnck.  «'Wbat!*'  cried  the  Egyptian  aor- 
oeress,  **  have  not  my  gifts,  then,  been  enough 
for  thee?"-*  «^AUs{  thatfktal  condition-— that 
everlasthig  wink  of  the  m  !*'— '^  Short- 
sig^itednunl  thinkest  thou  that  he  who  ibfe. 
goes  the  lot  to  which  he  has  been  destined  by 
FroWdenee,  in  pursuit  of  weskh  and  honours, 
catf  attain  them  without  far  greater  diseom. 
forte  than  any  thou  hast  suffered  ?  But  iriiat 
thou  now  feekst,  thousands  have  felt  before 
thee.  The  least  restraint  poisons  the  most 
perfect  happiness,  as  a  sin^e  pearl  mbplaced 
in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  often  makes  her 
forget  the  diamonds  with  which  she  is  covcNd. 
I  now  ssrign  thee  to  my  eompaoioo,  who  is 
alone  capabfo  of  fulfiiliog  thy  present  deslrei. 
From  this  moment  Itakefrom  thee  theriehee 
thou  liast  found  so  troublesome  and  useless. 
I  have  preserved  tlie  body  of  the  son  ai  No- 
sent  :  it  shaU  remain  in  ito  place.  The  day 
of  mourning  will  thus  have  only  been  a  few 
months  delayed,  and  the  affairs  of  his  fktfaer's 
house  will  return  to  tbdx  natural  course.'* 

^^  You  are  to  be  the  most  learned  of  men," 
said  Tir-Aban.— *^  I  !*'  repeated  Ismael  in 
confusion— **U  I  who  am  the  most  ig- 
norant I  I  can  understand  how  a  poor  man  can 
■ttddeijly  become  ridi,  but  how  a  blockhead 
— ^" — ^*  The  rough  stone  of  Budakam,  when 
purified  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  becomes  a 
ruby,'*  said  the  angd.  ^^  Follow  me.  Sdeace 
dwells  not  beneath  the  gilded  not  You 
must  now  be  plaoed  in  a  retreat  better  suited 
to  the  improvement  of  your  condition." 
Ismad  got  up  behind  him  on  Borakt  aadthe 
palaoe  of  Noserat,  the  Fenian  Oulf,  and  the 
Ungdom  of  Ormus,  presently  din^peaved 
fiom  beneath  them* 

Wafted  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eaale^s  flight 
into  Irak-Adjemy,  Ismael  found  himself 
forthwith  dose  to  the  dry  of  Tehenn.*    On 

«  At  piflsent  Ike  capitslof  Ferris. 


the  bankrof  a  stxtemlet  he  siiw  a  little  cou 
tage.  It  was  simple,  hot  commodious- 
unostentatious,  but  not  without  elegance. 
**This  house,"  said  Tir-Aban^  "bekngs  to 
thee.  Thou  wilt  here  find  the  most  precious 
of  sll  futniture^books,  and  mathematical 
and  astronomical  instruments.  Incense  and 
myrrh  Irill  no  longer  bum  for  thee  in  golden 
cassolels ;  but  the  elcaya  and  the  masdc  tree 
will  afford  thee  their  shade  and  sweet  per- 
fume. Now,  receive  fnm  me  the  gift  of 
languages.  •  They  are  the  avenues  to  the 
temple  Of  Sdence.  But,  before  all.  If  thou 
wilt  enlighten  diy  reason,  learn  to  doubC' 
Doubt  is  the  gate  of  knowledge.  He  who 
doubts  of  nothing,  examines  nothing;  he  I 
who  examines  nothing,  discovers  nothing  ;i 
and  be  who  discovers  nothing,  may,  perhaps,  | 
be  a  good  sdiolar,  but  nev6r  a  true  sage."     ^ 

The  angd  then  touched  Ismad  with  his 
hand,  reminded  Mm  th&t  It  was  at  the  expense 
of  one-half  of  his  lifc^  that  his  name  was  to 
be  made  hnmortal,  and,  throwing  hifaisdf  on 
his  cdestial  steed,  disappeared. 

In  a  few  years,  Ismael  became  fSunous  for 
his  vast  learning.  The  mo^t  cdebrated  doc- 
tors of  Fersia  confessed  themsdves  incapable 
of  coping  with  him.  His  works  in  medidne, 
astronomy,  theology,  mathematics,  natural 
history,  poetry,  &c  &c  were  multiplied  so 
rapidly,  and  were  recdved  so  fl^vourably,  that 
the  people  soon  cohsldered  him  master  of  the 
seventy-two  sdences  neoessaiy  to  bis  being 
proclaimed  Mouktehed.-|-  This  dignifieS 
title  was  decreed  to  him.  It  was  even  en- 
hanced by  the  added  appdlation  of  the  ^*  third 
ma«/tfr'*J^ristotle  and  Alfbrabl  having 
alwavs  ranked  as  the  two  first. 

The  sdcntific  prodigy  of  Irak  no  longer 
doubted  of  his  immorality,  and  enjoyed  its 
sweets  in  advance.  Frinces  sought  hhn  and 
repeated  his  words  as  tliey  reneat  thoee  of  the 
imans  or  the  prophets.  The  people  every 
where  threw  themselves  fai  his  path,  to  obtain 
a  look  from  him,  or  to  touch  the  hem  of  his 
robe;  andthegreatestsagesof  Asia  traversed 
the  seas  to  consult  him. 

In  tiie  midst,  however,  of  these  universal 
praises,  enry  was  on  the  watch,  and  eager 
for  the  opportunity  to  attack  him.  It  was 
not  long  ere  it  arrived.  Ck>ntinual  admira- 
tion is  an  afBiction  to  the  midtitnde.  It  re- 
ceived with  eagerness  the  most  contradictory 
reports  concerning  the  learned  Ismael.  He 
was  accused  of  not  being  the  real  author  of 
his  works,  of  baring  found  them  in  some 
old  and  unknown  manuscripts.  Many 
questions  in  them  ssvourSd  of  heresy.  He 
believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  was 
accused  of  atheism,  althoogh  everyone  of  his 
books  began  with  homage  to  God  and  to  his 
Prophet 

f  TIm  gmrt  lesiiicd  men  of  Persia  are  called 
MsaUiMr  This  wogd  aianiflsa  a  man  who  uowwita 
all  the  icieocca  in  perfection.  Tba  people  uoae  can 
bastow  tbkaobla title,  which  is  aeldom  granted  mors 
tbaa  two  eV  tbfss  times  io  a  century. 
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This  isjastice  disgnsted  tbe  sage.  JSb 
heart  was  wounded  b^  it  In  his  chagrio  at 
some  harsh  criticisins,  he  would  fain  haye 
been  able  to  exUoguiah  the  brilliunt  lights 
which  he  had  kindled  for  this  ungrateful 
people.  Almost  discouraged,  he  withdrew 
to  the  banks  of  his  streamlet,  and  left  the 
redress  of  his  wrongs  to  posterity. 

A  joung  girl  of  Teheran,  who,  though  she 
had  never  read  his  works,  waa  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  speak  ill  of  tliem,  pleased  our 
philosopher,  and  he  married  her.  They  had 
children,  and  his  happiness  increased  with 
his  family.  Living  retired,  without  the  least 
noise  or  ostentation,  he  now  gave  no  more 
attention  to  study  than  was  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  amuse 
his  leisure.  His  children  grew,  and  he  be- 
came their  instructor.  Cultivating  at  the 
same  time  his  books  and  his  garden,  and 
turning  knowledge  to  the  use  of  virtue,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  himself  more  happy 
than  he  had  been  amidst  the  festivals  of 
Ormus,  in  the  courts  of  kings,  or  in  the 
zenith  of  popular  favour. 

One  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
kind  of  fainting.  His  terrified  wife  and  all 
his  children  ran  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  then  absent  in  the 
city.  Wliilst  they  were  lavishing  their  ten- 
der attentions  on  him,  Ismael  perceived  that 
the  terrace  of  his  house  was  suddenly  illu- 
minated, and  heard  the  people  without,  as 
tliey  passed  by,  murmur  the  prayers  for  the 
dying.*  At  the  very  moment,  Tir-Aban  and 
MutSeha  appeared.  The  latter  held  in  her 
hand  a  flower  of  guIbad-samour,t  the  fatal 
plant  which  has  the  power  of  poisoning  the 
breath  that  passes  over  it. 

*'  Ismael  1"  said  the  sorceress,  "  thou  hast 
made  the  sacrifice  of  half  thy  years  to  glory. 
Thy  last  hour  of  life  is  come,  and  thou  art 
entering  immortality.  Then,  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  couch  of  Ismael,  there  ap- 
peared the  four  angels  of  death,  Monkif, 
Nekir,  Mordad,  and  EsraCl.  '^Oh,  holy 
Prophet!"  cried  the  philosopher,  '*  to  die!-~ 
to  die  just  as  existence  was  beginning  to  be 
sweet ! — ^my  wife,  my  children !  must  I  then 
bid  you  an  eternal  adieu  ?  Alas!  will  tbe 
glory  of  my  name  console  you  for  my  loss  ? 
HoM !"  exclaimed  he  to  Mataleha,  who  was 
presenting  him  tbe  gulhed^amour,  *'oh, 
hold !  one  of  my  children  is  absent  May  I 
not  see  him  ere  1  die?  To-morrow — " 
"  Delay  is  impossible,"  said  Tir-Aban,  ••  un- 
less, indeed,  thou  wilt  renounce  the  future* 
honours  of  posterity.  Do  this,  and  thy 
death  may  be  deferred  three  day»— >uo 
longer !"— '^  Three  days !  *'  said  the  dying  man. 


•  When  a  PertUn  is  in  the  asooiet  of  death, 
li^ts  are  placed  on  tbe  externar  terrace  of  hit. 
hoU»e,  to  warn  tbe  pamen  by  to  pray  for  bim. 

t  GMlbad-tamintr,  that  is,  thejioieer  tkatp&imM 
the  wind.  The  Arabs  call  it  ekurk^  and  Ttiomas 
Moors,  hi  bit  poem  of  "  Lalla  Rookh/*  0pcaks  of  It 
by  the  name  or  Merzerefk. 


*'  Sacrifice  |he  great  name  for  which  I  have 
been  so  long  toiling  for  three  little  days! 
Weigh  three  days  in  the  balance  against  agee 
of  gk»ry!  But  I  cannot  die  without  once 
more  beholding  my  beloved  boy !  Heartless, 
unfeeling  genius  of  knowledge,  thou  h&st 
deceived  me  like  that  of  fortune  1  Take  back 
thy  gifts.  Let  me  die  unknown,  but  give  me 
three  days  more — three  days  to  be  enjoyed 
with  my  dear  family — three  days  that  I  may 
press  my  absent  son  once  more  to  my 
heart'* 

**  The  nobleness  of  this  sentiment  disarms 
us,"  said  Tir-Aban.  **  Ismael,  pursue  thy 
course  undisturbed  in  the  bosom  of  study 
and  of  nature.  Thou  hast  sacrificed  fortune 
to  a  trifling  restraint  Thou  now  sacrifices! 
glory  to  three  days  of  life.  Live  henceforth 
for  thy  family  and  for  happiness,  and  think 
no  more  of  obtaining  in  future  ages  a  delusive 
triumphy  in  which  the  triumpher  can  take  no 
share." 

'*WeJl,'*  said  tlie  Egyptian  sorceress, 
*'  which  of  us  has  gained  the  victory  in  thia 
experiment?" 

*^  Both  atid  neither,"  answered  Tir-Aban. 
**  Knowledge  and  fortune  are  both  good  for 
those  who  know  bow  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them ;  but  excess  spoils  every  thing.  The 
base  passions  of  man  intrude  upon  his  pros- 
perity, and  turn  it  to  poison.  He  only  treats 
wealth  as  the  means  of  satisfying  his  fancies, 
and  his  eagerness  for  momentary  gratifica- 
tions. He  does  not  make  it  the  accomplisber 
of  his  highest  and  noblest  impulses.'  Of 
science  he  is  equally  unworthy.  He  only 
employs  it  to  feed  his  vanity.  The  example 
of  the  fisherman  of  Ormus  ought  to  teach  na 
to  prize  beyond  riches  and  honours—^ — •* 

'*  Tranquillity,"  interrupted  Mutaleba. 

'<  And  virtue,"  added  the  angel. 


THE  TOWER. 

(From  the  London  Magazine, — ^No.  X.) 

A  CH  ANCB circumstance  caused  me,  afewdavs 
ago,  to  make  a  visit  in  the  Tower.  •*  Well, 
if  I  am  to  go  to  the  Tower,"  I  exclaimed^  ••  f 
will  see  it  In  due  form,  throughout" 

When  I  arrived  there,  1  found  that  my 
friend  whom  I  went  to  visit,  had  taken  eare 
that  I  should  see  its  "  cnriosities,'*  as  they 
are  there  technically  termed,  to  the  greatest 
effect — for  he  had  engaged  a  warder  to  shoir 
us  through  them,  who  himself  was  as  grrat  a 
curiosfty  as  any  he  displayed.  He  was  the 
very  beau  id^ai  of  witat  the  cicerone  of  such 
a  puce  should  be.  His  veneration  for  every- 
thing he  displayed — his  pertinacity  in  stick- 
ing to  the  established  text,  when  any  little 
historical  dieerepsRcy  oansed  us  toftit  some* 
questions  which  seemed  to  impugn  tbe  re- 
ceived readfaflf    awdj  abo«e«U,  hJeoiiBgled 
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•orrow,  hatred,  aod  scoro  of  th«  doing*  of 
Dr.  Meyrick  in  putting  the  armour,  in  the 
horee-armoury,  into  cbronological  order — 
these,  and  dirers  other  similar  characteristics, 
caused  our  worthy  guide  to  be  more  tho- 
roughly in  keeping  with  the  place  than  it  was 
possible  to  hope  for.  I  won4er  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  never  immortalized  this  man.  He 
would  form  the  chief  attraction  of  any  work 
in  which  he  might  be  transferred  to  the 
Gothic  hall  of  some  old  castle— ^f,  indeed,  it 
would  not  hif  too  great  a  degradation  for  the 
worthy  warder  to  sink  from  royal  to  only 
nohle-  service.  He  knows  full  well  the  dif- 
ference of  degree,  as  will  be  seen  anon. 

We  were  first  Itaken  to  the  Spanish  Ar- 
moury, **•  so  called  from  its  containing  the 
spoils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  * /n- 
vincible  Armada,^"  At  the  door  are  two 
figures,  the  analogy  of  which  to  either  the 
armoury  or  the  Armada,  I  vainly  attempted 
to  discover.  They  are  representatives  of  Gin 
aod  Beer!  These  estimable  sutues  are,  I 
suppose,  of  stone — ^but,  as  they  are  coloured, 
it  is  diflicuU  to  distinguish  their  materiaL 
One  has  in  his  hand  a  quartern  of  gin,  the 
other  a  pot  of  beer — exceedingly  typical  of 
London  senerally,  but  how  of  this  particular 
arsenal,  I  vainly,  even  by  questions  to  my 
cxudite  guide  attempted  to  discover. 

Upon  entering  the  Spanish  Armoury,  I 
found  that  there  were  many  English  things 
also— and  some  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Armada. 
There  is*  in  particular,  a  very  extraordinary 
cannon -> inasmuch  as  it,  and  iu  fellows,  oc. 
casioned  the  English,  in  days  of  yore,  com- 
pletely to  outwit  the  French,  and  beat  them 
by  dint  of  craft  instead  of  dint  of  blows.  It 
is  a  wooden  cannon,  made  perfectly  to  repre- 
sent an  iron  one,  and  which  in  fact  appears 
so,  even  as  you  stand  near  it.  It  is  one  of 
several  made  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  when  he  besieged  Boulogne,  in  the 
idgn  of  Henry  VIII.  He  found  that  the 
loads  were  impassible  for  heavy  battering 
cannon ;  he,  therefore,  caused  a  number  of 
these  ftudce^believes  to  be  constmcted— fitted 
them  properly  in  batteries  in  considerable 
numbers — and  then  summoned  the  garrison, 
with  allusion  to  his  means  of  destruction. 
The  town  surrendered  without  a  shot— which, 
indeed,  on  the  English  side,  it  would  have 
b«a  difficult  to  fire.  This  cannon  is  quaintly 
named  PoUey. 

There  are  two  other  weapons  if  I  may  so 
tenn  one  of  them,  of  Henry  VIlL's  time, 
singularly  in  contrast  to  eaefa  other,  as  regards 
their  use,  and  the  associations  atUched  to 
each.  The  first  o(  these  ia  a  large  bulky  staff 
— the  knob  at  the  top  of  which  contains  three 
matchlock  pistols,  with  a  sort  of  dagger  or 
bayonet  in  thecentre*  This  is  Henry  VIII/s 
walking  staff;  and,  with  it,  he  is  repre> 
seated  to  have  traversed  the  streeta  at  night, 
to  ate  that  tho  dty-watch  kept  good  order. 
Then  is  ma  aneedots  lold  of  hlmy  vitfa  nhtm 


ence  to  this  very  fiumidable  looking  ioatni. 
ment,  which  shows  him  more  as  ue  blufi^ 
good-humoured  King  Hal,  which  he  is  repre- 
sented  to  have  been  in  his  youth,  and  which 
Shakspeare,  with  courtly  deference  to  hia 
royal  mistress,  has  too  much  depicted  him  in 
hU  play,  before  the  long  indulgence  of  self- 
will  made  him  the  heartless  and  bloody  tyrant 
which  he  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
The  anecdote  runs  that,  one  winter's  ni^t, 
when  he  was  playing  the  Haroun  Alraschid, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  watchman  at  the 
Bridge. foot,  who  wanted  to  know  what  busi- 
ness he  had  wandering  about  the  city  at  night 
with  so  formidable  a  weapon  as  his  staff. 
M'hat  the  king  answered  is  not  on  record ; 
but  it  ended  in  his  being  carried  off  to  the 
Poultry  Compter,  and  there  lodged  for  the 
night.  The  strange  part  of  the  story  is  that 
ihe  luxurious  Harry  did  not  then  declare  who 
he  was — for  he  was  shut  up  without  fire  or 
candle,  and  became  so  beirozen,  and  it  would 
seem,  hungry  also,  that  the  next  day,  when 
the  declaration  of  his  rank  had  freed  him,  be 
made  a  grant  of  30  chaldrons  of  coals  and  a 
Uu^e  allowance  of  bread,  by  the  year,  for 
ever,  to  the  Poultry  Compter,  that  unhappy 
night-prisoners  might  have  fair  warmth  and 
foo<l.  He  also  granted  the  parish  of  St 
Magnus,  an  Annual  stipend  of  twenty-three 
pounds  and  a  mark — and  rewarded  the  con- 
stables, who  were  quaking  with  fear,  for 
having  done  their  doty.  I  was  assured  in  the 
Tower  that  these  grants  are  still  paid—and, 
which  is  rather  better  authority,  Maitland, 
in  his  History  of  London,  says  that  they 
were  at  the  time  he  wrote.* 

This  lively  aod  good-humoured  proceed, 
ing  is  in  sad  contrast  with  the  other  instru- 
ment of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  the  axe 
by  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded.  The 
ideas  excited  by  thu  execution  are  alwavs 
most  painful ;  for,  without  going  into  the 
absurd  one-sided  feelings  with  which  the 
history  of  that  reign  is  usually  written  and 
read,  and  crying  her  up  as  a  martjrr,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  the  slncerest  pity  for 
Anne  Boleyn*s  £ste.  That  her  conduct  waa 
light  and  imprudent  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
but  that  there  was  no  evidence,  worthy  of 
credit,  to  prove  more— and  that  there  waa 
none  to  establish  the  moat  atrocious  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  her,  is  equally 
certain.  To  say  nothing  of  her  constant, 
and  very  beautiful,  declarations  of  innocence 
to  the  last,  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  pro- 
secution  was  conducted  is  alone  sufficient  to 
exdte  the  strongest  commiseration  for  any 
party  so  tried.  Guilty  or  innocent,  Hcniy 
had  determined  she  should  be  found  guilty — 
and,  once  sudi  a  resolution  waa  known,  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  accused.  He  married 
Jane  Seymour  the  day  after  Anne  Bolcy»*a 
ezccntum. 

•  This  work  WM  pihliihsd  ia  17M. 
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This  axe,  it  is  said,  also  inflicted  death  upon 
Lord  Essex  !— The  iniininient  itsdf  is  re- 
markablein  formation;  the  blade  is excted- 
in^  broad  and  large,  and  the  handle,  one 
would  think,  too  slight  effectually  to  wield 
•uch  a  ponderous  head.  It  is  made,  also,  for 
•a  left-handed  person.  > 

Next,  I  went  to  the  Horse  Armoury  ;— 
and  here  the  warder**  lamentations  orer  de* 
spoiled  greatnen  began.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  undersUnd  how  Dr.  Meyrick  could 
ever  get  tlie  alterktions  done.  How  there 
came  to  be  fingers  in  the  Tower  which  would 
take  the  armour  off  **  kings**  and  put  it  upon 
**•  lords  and  knightai;**  I  cannot  conceive.  I 
fear  there  mutt  have'  been  setae  degenerafte 
and  un.Tower.like  people  within  the  walls, 
who  were  seduced  by  wages,  or  tome  such 
trinket,  into  working  without  too  minutely 
tnquiring  what  it  Was  they  did.  My.  guide 
would  never  have  defiled  his  hand  by  such  a 
thing,  I  know  fdll  well.  Why,  the  moment 
we  entered  the  horse  armoury,  he  began  say- 
|ng.«."  These  used  to  be  all  kings,  but  now 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  lords  and  knights.** 
Certainly  matters  are  a  good  deal  altered 
since  I  was  in  the  Tower  Isst,  some  (I  will 
not  say  hoW  many)  years  ago,  when  I  waa  a 
diild.  Then  there  was  a  goodly  line  of 
kings,  longer  far  than  that  of  Banquo*8  chil- 
dren, stretchings  down  .  ftom  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Oeorse  II.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  Edwaxtt  I.,  there  is  nobody  be* 
fore  Henry  VI.,  and  the  exhibition  is  no 
longer,  like  the  play  which  the  amateuA  with 
for  in  the  song^ 

Something  with  nothing  but  kings. 

Alas  this  is  another  of  the  evils  which  that 
horrid  thiug,  the  march  of  intellect,  la  bring- 
ing about !  Is  it  not  too  bad  that  the  au- 
thoritieB  of  a' country  like  England  should 
grow  ashamed  of  having  the  effigies  of  its 
line  of  kings,  in  a  puUic  national  collection, 
attired  in  warlike  decorations,  half  of  which 
any  fourth-form-boy  could  tell  them  did  not 
exist  for  centariea  after  their  wearers*  death  ? 
It  ia  too  bad!  Tlie  government  is  really 
beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  historical 
accuracy ;  and  to  think  that  it  is  not  credlu 
able  to  the  country  for  fbreigners  to  oome  to 
our  national  exhibitions,  and  find  them  only 
exhibidona  of  national  ignorance.  *  Nay,  and 
fiir  a  trivial  point  like  thb,  they  haveliteraUy 
aaerificed  the  oompleteneiB  of  the  lino  oif 
kfaigt,  and  foisted  some  mere  knighu  among 
them !  -  And  here  Is  an  inscription  fixing 
this  at  a  date— ^  Geitrgio  IF.  Opt,  Mom. 
Rtgnanie  ;  AHhurt  Dftet  ITtflKnptDn,  Or- 
tUmaHmum  M^nM^n.**  Well,  if  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  it  written  up  that  he,  in 
his  capacity  of  Mastcr-Oenetal  of  the  Ord- 
nance,  patronised  such  doingt,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  reports  are  true  that  he  is 
becoming  a  mdicld,  no%  ho  ia  pvfane  minister. 


The  first  king  in  point  of  dale— one  tnigfat 
say  in  nearly  all  points— is  Edward  I.  Ha 
was  far  ftom  being  a  good  man,  but  he  waa 
close  upon  being  a  great  king,  at  least  aa  re- 
garded the  realm  whidi  he  inherited  i-^^M^ 
Mem—perhaps  bloody.-.as  a  conqueror,  stfll 
as  a  civH  governor'  his  merits  were  greau 
AhiuMt  all  kings,  in  those  days^  were  war- 
riors,  and  no  gentle  ones— J>ut  few  kings 
either  then  or  since  have  caused  the  ftaming 
of  statutes  of  Westminster.  Edwsnl  is  in  a 
suit  of  chain  armour,  and  has  on  a  hauberk, 
which  a  poem  of  decaying  popularity  has, 
ftom  one*s  school  recoUectdons,  so  closdy 
coupled  with  his  imsM. 

From  hence  we  miUEe  a  jump  at  once  to 
Henry  V I.  The  Juxtaposition  is  cortoos— 
ibr  the  dates  of  the  existence  of  the  two  kings 
are  scarcely  more  dissimilar  than  their  charac- 
ters and  fortunes.  It  seems  also  very  extra- 
ordinary that  there  should  not  be  a  suit  of 
armour  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  the  days 
of  the  wars  in  Fnnce.  Formerly,  the  Black 
Prince  was  to  be  seen  in  a  suit  of  armonr, 
^'  of  what  wa5  termed  russet,  and  gilt  in  tbr 
most  curious  manner  throuritout,**  which  ia 
now  tnuiafomd  to  Edward  VI.  t— to  the 
great  horror  of  the  worthy  warder.  And 
that  which  was  shown  as  Edward  III.*s,  is* 
now  put  upon  the  stalwart  ftame  of  Chafes 
Brandon,  Duke  of  SuflSdk— the  most  faasoos 
tilter  of  the  early  days  of  Henry  Vin.*s 
reign.  The  warder  ia  wont  (o  say — ^*  There, 
that  WHS  Edward  the  III.'s  armour— I  don't 
know  how  they  make  it  out  now^  be  this 
brd*s— it  had  been  king  Edward's  for  hun;. 
dreds  of  years  - 1  knew  it  so  myself,  for  five- 
and-thirty.**  I  eeruinly  so  for  share  in  tftw 
worthy  veteran's  fedhigs,  as  to  lament  ex- 
ceedingly that  there  Is  no  armoor  in  the  - 
Tower  of  the  date  of  so  warlike  a  period  -  1 
have  complete  foith  in  Dr.  Mcytlek*s  aeea- 
racy.  His  researchea  upon  the- subject  of 
armour  have  been  so  long-ooothnisd  and  so 
deep,  Alt  it  is  impossible  to  snppose  diat  he 
can  materially  err ;  and  be  has  aCquitfcd  the 
highest  approbation  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge.  It  therefore  vemains  matter-  of 
great  wonder  that  no  eoroplete  suit  of  an  car- 
Tier  date  than  that  of  Henry  VI.  should  be 
preserved  in  the  Tower.  The  chain  nnnottr 
on  the  figure  of  Edward  I.  has  no  doubt  been 
coUeeted — but  iu  very  existence  in  the  sv- 
moory  rendos  it  mote  extraordinssy  that  there 
should  be  none  of  the  age  during  which  the 
Enelish  scarcely  did  any  thing  but  fight. 

I  bdieve  it  ia  now  universafly  wmitted 
thai  the  old  stories  about  degoieracy  aie 
merely  old  nuntes*  gosslii ;  and;  certainly  no 
one  can  go  through  the  none  anDwivy  at  the 
Towsr  without  befaig  quiu  certain  of  that^-^ 
he  do  not  even  Imbibe  oome  slight  tinge  of 
a  contrary  opinion.  .These  suics  of  aimear 
would  fit  the  avenge  men  of  the  presc&tday  * 
.— jdisre  are  Toy  few,  as  it  struck  mj  eye,' 
whidi  would  do  for  ^«more  poiMefol.  -  In  - 
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«toe  pointy  enieeiftUj,  the  tamoca  Memed  to  me 
to  b6  to,  aimost  anivenally,  untuited  to  • 
in«o  of,  I  might  Almost  lay,  ordinary  build, 
tk«t,  wore  it  not  that  Dr.  Meyndk  has  an. 
perintended  it,  I  should  have  sunnised  there 
WIS  some  inaccuracy  ia  the  manner  in  which' 
it  is  put  together.  I  allude  to  the  extraor- 
dinary snal&ets  of  the  leg,  which  prevails, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  throughout  the 
whole  line.  Of  course  the  figure,  whatever  it 
may  be  made  of,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this; 
for  tlie  armour  is  closed  exactly,  and  it  mat- 
leis  not  what,  or  whether  any  thing  be  within 
sidcu  In  some  instances,  this  tenuity  was 
such  that  I  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
there  might  not  have  been  some  custom  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  inner  part  of  the  leg, 
where  it  is  not  exposed,  uncovered  ;  but  there 
was  no  symptom  of  such  an  arrangement  in 
any  case.  I  should  like,  as  the  viUgan  say, 
*^  to  know  the  rights  of  this.*.' 

The  armour  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  that  of  his  brother,  Charles  I.  are,  per* 
haps,  the  moat  showy  in  the  line— and  they 
are  both  identified.  But,  probably,  the  most 
imposing  figures,  partly  finm  their  bulk, 
partly  from  their  bdng"  together,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  iW>m  their  position,  near  the  centre 
of  the  array,  are  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Snfiblk.  This  last  has  not 
the  co^ulence  of  Henry ;  but  his  breadth  of 
ahouldor  and  aise  of  limb  fuUy  equal  those  of 
bis  king,  whom  he  is  represented  as  being  in 
the  act  of  sahiting.  Both  these  suits  of  ar- 
mour are  plate,  and  are  identified  as  having 
bdoBged  to  Henry  and  SufibUc 

The  Hono-Aimoury  is,  I  think,  by  £n  the 
moat  dianctKsistic  part  of  the  Tower— for  the 
small  arms,  kept  in  readiness  for  our  present 
Hoops,  though  their  snmngement  is  boUi  most 
beautiful  and  efieetual,  and  their  numbers  ar« 
almost  ^ppaUingf  do  not  seem  to  me  in  keep* 
ia^  with  this  old  fortress,  which,  in  every 
respect,  speaka  so  vividly  of  the  dark  ages. 
Undoubtedly,  as  a  eeMp-iTflR/,  what  is  called 
the  SmaU  Armourv  is  splendid.  (The  di. 
minutive  qpithetis  hcfe  applied  to  tfauB  quality 
of  the  arms,  not  the  sise  of  the  apartment, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  in  the  Tower.) 
The  Emperor  Alexander  was,  I  was  assured, 
more  struck  with*  this  than  with  any  thing. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  be— for  he  ooold 
have  but  little  knowledge  of,  and  no-  bitesest 
in,  lh0  associations  ftfiawg  from  our  old  his* 
tory— and  he  had,  eapfcilAy  at  that  moment, 
the  keenest  interest  iiT every  thingattached  to 
modem  warftre.  Noi  .being  Emperor  of 
Russia,  just  arrived  fiopi  the  campaigns  of 
1812,  13,  and  14^1  have  not  that  interest; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  the 
SmaU  Armoury,  than  that  it  is,  pbysi- 
cidly,  a  very  grand  sight;  but  chat  it  is  not 
oalcttlated  to  cdl  up  any  train  of  thought  or 
fesUng,  beyond  that  paiuAJ  and  perplexing 
one  to  which  every  thing  relating  to  war  must, 
if  it  be  pondered  upon,  give  rise. 

VoL.nr         '^'■^  3K      • 


We  then  went  into  the  room  where 
the  regalia  are  kept,  and  I  must  own 
I  was  much  disappointed.  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  expected;  for  <he  diamonds  shone 
aa  diamonds  usually  do^  and  the  pearls 
were  laiger  than  most  pearls  I  had  seen. 
Still,  there  was  nothing  impressive  In  th^ 
whole  thing.  The  room  wss  literally  a 
miserable  ^^  hols  in  a  oomcr,**  and  the  crown- 
jewels  seemed,  in  the  nuuiner  in  which  they 
were  arranged,  like  the  ahow-board  of  a 
aeoond-»to  shop.  The  extreme  fewness  of 
the  articles,  also,  took  very  much  from  their 
efiect.  Jewels,  to  produce  any  real  eflTcct, 
should  be  either  in  great  nsassesi  or  should  be 
worn  I  in  the  latter  case  their  real  province 
lies.  Hiey  glance  in  shining  hair,  or  stand 
in  relief  upon  a  beautiful  neck ;  and  they  are 
mingled  with  the  oolours  of  dress  under  the 
guidance  of  a  tasteful  judgment.  But  jewels 
by  themselveB  jewds,  gathered  together  like 
these,  to  be  stared  at,  are  after  all  scarcely  any 
thing  even  to  the  sig^t. 

I  conless  the  inordinate  value  attached  to 
stones  called  precious  has  ofken  surprised  me 
exceedingly.  I  know  of  no  custom  so  uni- 
versally spread  throughout  the  world  as  is  this 
estimation  of  jewels,  to  which  some  more 
intelligible  origin  cannot  be  ascribed.  The 
value  given  td  gold  and  silver  is  in  no  degree 
parallel-— the  necessity  of  a  general  medium  of 
dfculating  value  has  (in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally firmn  chance)  fixed  upon  these  metals, 
and  oopper  as  the  representatives  of  goods,  in 
their  broadest  sense.  It  would  certainly  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have 

Ha^  iMks  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  duor  j 

and  by  no  mesns  to  be  wished  that 

Amridtt  hii  chee«eSir  Mormit  we  might  meet. 
And  Wordly  crjiog  coals  Irom  street  to  strret. 

No — even  Pope*s  loosely  reasoned,  though 
most  pointedly  written,  lines  are  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  Thimgt  are  too  bulky—we  must 
have  wumep. 

But  no  jot  of  this  reasoning  applies  to 
jewels.  They  axe  merely  for  the  eye— for 
ornament  in  its  most  direct  and  limited  sig- 
nification. Now,  when  we  consider  how 
many  means  of  omament  there  are  very  nearly 
i^proadung  to  the  beauty  of  the  finest  jewels, 
it  is  strange  that  they  tbouhl  have  acquired 
such  a  pre-eminence  of  value.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  bead,  a  berry,  or  even  a  beautiful 
flower,  is  ss  brilliant,  or,  taken  altogether, 
as  gratifying  to  the  sight  as  a  diamond,  a 
ruby,  or  pes^  But  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ton  thousand  pounds* 
difierence  between  them.* 

The  friend  who  was  with  me  rather  affronted 


*  Nay « sometimes,  IkMvg  seen  a  mse,  or  a  bnnch 
of  bloiisonui  in  hair«  quite  as  gratifying  to  my  sight, 
MS  any  Jevele  could  have  bc«n.  And  Ido  not  altado 
to  any  psrtkular  wesrer,  buaonr  hrigfat  - 
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lodiog  to  Ac  rumour  th»t  tht  jcwds  kept  ftr 
the  public  to  tee  are  fikke,  and  that  the  real 
ii«  at  eome  jeweller*!.  She  asaerted  wtxj 
fetroogly  the  cobtnry,  **aa  in  dtttyboond" 
^^tid  I  ba^  no  idea  how  the  case  nay  be« 
By  the  way,  it  would  have  been  rather  enter- 
«ain»ig  if  Colonel  Blood  bad  finally  fueceed. 
«d  in  hie  cairying  off  tlie  crown,  <oiid  had 
tend  it  to  condit  of  falae  jeweb  !  There 
la  a  Tery  anittaiag  and  diaractenstfte  accoont 
of  thii  oelebrated  adventufo  In  MaUland'a 
^*  Biitory  of  London.*'  The  whole  eeheme 
oeema  to  hate  been  dopply  OMtuicd,  and  to 
IwTe  Adled'only  fnm  an  incident  which  It 
^raa  ini|>oieible  to  IbRaeo,  md  agabiet  the 
•Mttfmoe  of  which  the  ohajMCi  are  inoalcnln- 
b1e-*^m.  the  unoipeeted  lotmn  of  a  young 
%4Koer  ftnm  Mrrlee  at  die  very  moment  the 
4Riiiie  Wee  in  -confio  of  pci  petiatlon* 

The  attempt  was  made  in  1(I7S,  when  a 
penon  named  Bdwaide  waa  keq>ev  of  tfan 
regalia.  Blood  began  by  paying  a  vidt  In 
the  (then  very  marked)  habit  of  a  olcigy- 
inan,  wkfa  a  lady,  purporting  to  be  hia  wife, 
in  his  ooropany,  Ibr  the  apparent  purpoee  of 
tedng  the  cM>wn-jewe]«  in  the  ordinary  man- 
«er.  After  these  had  been  duly  incpeded 
•nd  admired,  the  lady  suddenly  felt  hersdf 
W,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  came  to  Mr  aasistanee. 
and  showed  her  every  posalble  kindness  and 
attention— taking  her  up  into  her  room,  and 
using  every  means  for  her  restoration.  BloodVi 
gratitude  was  of  course  boundless ;  'and  he 
fttumed,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  to  re- 
peat his  thanks,  saying  that  his  wife  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  kindness  of  the  sood 
people  at  the  Tower.  He  brought  Mrs. 
Edwards  a  present  of  '*  white  French  gloves** 
—so  we  gather,  by  this,  the  important  histo- 
rical fbet  that  French  kid  gloves  were  then, 
as  now,  the  chosen  wear  of  English  ladies* 
blood  continued  his  visits,  and  at  last  pre- 
tending to  be  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
tnodest  deme4nour  of  Mr.  Edwards*8  daughter, 
^d  that  be  had  a  nephew,  a  Toung  man 
about  to  leave  Cambridge,  who  had  two  ox 
three  hundred  a-year  in  land,  and  that  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  Join  their  families 
if  making  a  match  between  the  young 
people.  Such  a  proceeding,  however  extra- 
ordinary  it  might  appear  at  this  time  of  day, 
was  by  no  means  unusual  then;  we  con- 
stantly  meet  with  it  in  the  plays  of  theperiod, 
as  a  tnins  by  no  means  out  of  ^a  common 
way.  We  wish  our  ancestors  Joy  of  the 
testom. 

Blood,  it  would  seem,  acted  the  deisyman 
irith  great  unction.  Being  asked  to  dinner, 
bis  giaca  was  immoderatchr  long;  and,  in 
every  respect,  he  maintained  even  more  than 
the  necessary  decency  and  dignity  of  demea- 
nour. On  the  occasion  of  his  uning  tberf, 
lis  appoBicd  to  be  struck  with  a  very  hand- 
ipafar  of  pialols  haaglBg  in  aoa  of  th« 
hem  •^Ara 


IdBiieigbboitf.**  Itkaupjiswd  tha^kianal 
fcaaoh  was  that  ha  tfaouglit  the  piaiab  had 
better  be  elsewhere  than  at  Mr.  £dwaida'«» 
on  the  execution  of  his  attempt  upon  tbs 
Jewels. 

A  day  was  dxed  for  the  pseudo-dmgymay 
to  bring  his  nqihew,  that  the  young  people 
might  become  known  to  each  other,  Blocsl 
came  at  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been,  avcii 
in  the  days  of  Charlea  II.,  a  vcrynncovrtly^ 
hour— vii.  seven  in  the  morning.  Throe  moie 
men  came  with  him ;  they  were  anned  wids 
daggers  and  pockot-piatols,  and  had  bladen 
within  their  canes.  Blood  said  they  wookl 
not  go  up  stairs  till  his  wife  came ;  and  the 
strangers  begged,  in  the  mean  thne,  to  aoe 
the  regalia.  Mr.  Edwarda  accordingly  con* 
ducted  them  ;  and  as  soon  aa  th^  had  en. 
tered  the  crown-mom,  as  it  is  called,  th^ 
threw  a  cloak  over  bis  head,  and  flung  him 
upon  the  ground.  They  then  put  a  gag  into 
his'mouth*-*^  a  great  plug  of  wood,  with  a 
bole  in  the  middle  to  breathe  at;**  it  was 
fostencd  to  a  waxed  leather,  which  was  paased 
round  his  neck.  They  put  an  iron  hook  witfi 
a  spring  to  his  nose,  ''*•  that  no  sound  might 
escape  hfan  tbat  way.'*  They  then  said,  that 
they  would  have  the  crown- Jewdc ;  bat  that, 
if  he  would  be  quiet,  they  would  spare  Ida 
life.  But  the  old  man—and  he  was  a  very^ 
old  man,  nearly  eighty — ^waa  a  gallant  feliov, 
and  true  to  his  trust.  The  very  idea  of  the 
segalia  being  taken  from  his  cuatody  appear- 
ed  to  him  a  reversion  of  the  oidcr  of  nature. 
Ue  had  no  idea  of  submitting,  but  reared  aa 
lustily  as  he  could.  Upon  this,  they  fbrtb. 
with  knocked  him  down  with  a  mallet.  Bet, 
no  sooner  waa  he  down,  than  he  began  to  nor 
again.  The  gaga,  it  acemato  me,  meat  have 
bean  misoaldy  coMtraeied,  or  they  might 
have  left  Bdwards  to  roar  as  much  aa  he 
eooM.  Th«y  proceeded,  however,  to  a  meie 
undeniable  mode  of  ailendng  any  man— vis. 
by  givfaig  him  nine  or  ten  btowt  on  the  head 
with  the  mallet,  and  tiirustlng  a  dagger  inte 
his  bdly.  He  now  became  neariy  oenselesa 
—but  he  still  relataed  sufficient  conccioosneea, 
to  hear  one  of  the  party,  who  stooped  over 
him,  say— ••  He*a  dead !  I  m  warrant  hhn  !»> 
*^whidi  impression  on  their  minds  he  very 
wisdy  determined  to  do  nothing  mon  to 
disturb. 

The  ruffians  then  proceeded  to  take  the 
regalb.  Blood  put  the  crown  under  his 
doak,  and  one  of  his  accomplicea,  named 
Parrot,  stuf&d  the  globe  into  the  podset  ef 
the  bulky  breeches  which  it  was  thm  the 
fcshion  to  wear.  The  third  man  began  to 
file  the  sceptre  into  two,  in  order  to  put  the 
pieces  into  k  bsg,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

In  the  mean  time  it  so  chanced  that  Ed- 
wards*8  son  arrived  ftem  Flandeia,  whither 
he  had  been  with  8ir  John  Talbot,  who  had 


and  bMpht  hMHi 


given  him  leave  to  vi^  his  fimiih^  imasi 
~  tiA.   Mmm 


yoanglmd^    mtsly  upon hwdlag  in  Saf^aiid. 
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^MCiA^  Atifatf  door  of  hh  tdk^i  faoQSo»  by 
the  fellow  left  on  the  wm»el^  vho  asked  Urn 
wiMt  he  wanted  P  Yonng  Bdwaids  said,  hi 
bdoDg^  to  the  fiunily,  and,  perceiving  that 
tha  man  himadf  waa  a  stranger  to  the  pfaice, 
aaid,  if  he  wished  to  see  his  ftither,  he  would 
■MBtion  it,  and  went  on.  The  sentry,  at  this, 
was  alarmed,  and  ran  and  informed  his  fel- 
lows in  the  crown-room.  They  thought  it 
best  to  be  off  at  once  with  what  they  had 
got,  and,  leaYing  the  sceptre,  which  was  not 
yet  filed  into  two,  they  posted  off  as  hard  aa 
they  could. 

-  BeUeriog  the  old  man  to  'be  dead,  they 
left  him  unbound  {  but,  as  soon  aa 
they  were  fisirly  gone,  old  Edwarda  freea 
himself  from  the  gag,  and  roars  out — 
'«  Murder!— Treason!*'  at  the  full  pitch 
of  his  lungs.  His  daughter — who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  little  on  the 
fM  Vive,  considering  the  nominal  purpose  of 
the  Tisit,  and  who,  indeed,  is  gravely  re- 
corded, by  the  historian,  to  have  sent  down 
her  maid  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  intended  bride- 
groom— ^hia  daughter  was  the  first  to  run 
tt>  him,  and,  gaUiering  what  had  happened, 
ran  out,  ahouting~'<  Treason  i— The  crown 
IB  stolen !— Treason  V  Thta  speedily  occa- 
aioned  a  general  idarm  throughout  the 
Tower :  young  Edwards,  and  a  Captain  Beck- 
man,  who  waa  also  at  the  house,  were  the 
first  to  punue,  and  nearly  got  ahot  for  their 
pains — the  warders,  at  the  nearer  posts, 
havin|[  let  the  sober-looking  clergyman  and 
his-  friends  pasa,  unnoticed,  and  firing  at 
those  whom  they  now  saw  running  with 
speed,  and  whom  they  took  for  the  culprits. 
The  cry,  however,  was  well  up  before  Blood 
leached  the  last  draw-bridge  and  the  outer- 
gates.  The  warder  at  the  draw-bridge  at- 
tempted to  stop  him;  but  Blood  fired  a 
pistol  at  him,  and  the  man  (though  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  he  was  untouched) 
dropped  according  to  form.  The  sentinel  at 
die  gate,  drawinj^  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  rail  view  which  he  had  of  this  trans- 
action, suflters  Blood  and  his  associates  to 
pass  unopposed.  They  had  now  got  into  the 
open  street,  when  Beckman,  Edwards,  and 
others  came  up.  One  of  them  seized  Parrot, 
and  dispossessed  him  of  the  globe ;  while 
Beckman  attacked  Blood,  wlio  fired  at  him 
S8  he  approached.  But  Beckman,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  moat  cool  and  steadily 
brave  man,  docked  to  avoid  the  shot,  and 
then  mshed  in  upon  Bhiod.  The  mffian  had 
Wist  mounted,  having  had  time  to  get  upon 
nia  horse ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it 
again,  that  loyal  animal  remonstrating  in 
the  most  irreaistiUe  manner  against  bearing 
a  erowa  he  had  no  right  to  A  struggle  en- 
watd — and  Beckman  ultimately  prevailed— 
Bk)od,  flmging  the  crown  upon  the  ground, 
ttid  cxdalming^-^'  Well!  'twas  a  noble  at- 
tempt, though  imiiiocesaful--it  wii  Ibr-n 
crown!" 


Bat  Blood  leems  to  hftvo  tnd^iitoodsoma* 
thing  of  those  who  wear  erowns,  aa  weS  aa  of 
crowna  themaelvea— for  hie  eyaminatkm  b^ 
fore  Charles  II.  is,  at  once,  one  of  the  moat 
amusing,  and  one  of  the  most  disguating« 
passages  in  history--or,  more  strictly,  it 
woald  be  the  former  to  an  extreme  degree,  if 
the  faitessity  of  the  latter  feeling  did  not  nsav 
your  entertainment  as  yon  read. 

Charlea  II.  not  nnfreqaently  interfered 
nersonally  in  the  administratioo  of  Juatiee— *< 
juat  aa  a  variety  in  hia  amasementa^-aom*- 
tbing  to  excite  him  at  the  tinse,  and  to  laugh 
at  afterwarda.*  Thia  rase  was,  of  ooorae* 
the  topic  of  the  day,  and  Charlea,  hislead  of 
allowing  thinga  rmlarly  to  take  their  oonne, 
ordera  Blood  to  be  brought  np  before  hiaf 
self,  in  council,  at  Whitehall. 

The  behaviour  of  thia  Mlov  on  Ihia  ooe** 
sioB,  is,  1  think,  unmatched  for  effhrntcry, 
skill,  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  noa% 
vatchftil  and  unaluinking  setf-posaeision.: 
Ha  wowed  at  once  the  crime  of  which  ha 
waa  accused— going  through  a  long  liat  ot 
old  claima  upon  the  crown*  which  had,  as  lie 
alleged,  been  shamefully  resisted,  till  he  do- 
tttrmined  to  repay  himself  by  the  seisure  of 
tha  crown  itself.  He  avowed  what  he  waa 
incidentaUy  charged  with,  tbe  outrage  upon 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  which  he  also  attri-. 
bated  to  wrongs  nnredreased.  Upon  bein^ 
asked  for  hia  accomplioea,  he  answered*  that, 
he  might  say  what  he  pleased  of  hiroaelf,  but 
that  he  would  never  betray  any  gentlemaar 
who  had  trusted  him.  And,  at  laat,  he  ad- 
dresaed  the  king  himeelf,  and  enliated  both 
his  vanity  and  his  fears  in  hia  cause.  He 
declared  that  he  had  undertaken  to  shoot  tho 
king ;  and  said,  that  he  had  lain  in  amfaoah 
for  that  purpose  among  the  reeds  in  the 
Thames,  above  Battersea,  when  Charlea 
went  to  bathe  there;  but  that,  when  the. 
king  came  within  reach,  the  noble  majeatyof 
his  countenance  so  overpowered  him— -that  b» 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  slay  him.  Nay, 
more,  that  he  bore  the  impression  of  what 
he  had  seen  so  strongly  on  hia  mind,  that  he 
had  dissuaded  some  of  his  comrades  from  • 
similar  attemptf  On  the  other  hand,  ha 
asserted  that,  if  he  was  doomed  to  suffer,  ho 
regretted  lie  could  not  then  save  the  king'a 
Ufe,  or  that  of  thoee  who  joined  in  his  con* 
demnation,  iaaamueh  as  there  wart  hna^ 


•  It  ii  eDtertaioing  lo  hear  old  Pepy«.-wlio,  ip 
hit  diivv,  which  uvtMay  wh  to  we,  or  could  nwa. 
doriiig  hM  lifle-«.Ulks  friakly  enoogb  of  tho  evtli  o# 
Kovrruineiit— always  kiMniiog  th«t  tha  kio«  4id 
not  give  bi'«  Mnioa.*l.aileniiuii  to  the  aaair*  of  the, 
natloD,  and  tiien  that  every  thiog  woald  go  righc' 
Truly,  if  tbe  following  taain|>l«  be  tak^'B  aa  a  tpeei*^ 
OMn,  1  thiak  the  nation  waa  qaits  as  weM  nff  in  th« 
haadt  of  amiable  ininjatera;  1  aajr  aoibioff  of  tha 
dui'irfof!  in  gtnrial,  except  that  it  ia  evident  Pepvi 
waa  uuncquainted  with  the  modern  principle  of  tne 
division  at  labour. 

♦  Blood  h#m  alladca  to  tha  Paritao^  oatef  «ho« 
he  alwaya  afilectrd  lo  be— tiaviog  aUcMd  that  il  waa 
on  accnantof  the  ktaig  a  **  Mrv«#ity  to  thd  godly/^ 
that  be  bad  iateadcd  to  murder  bin. 
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dredfl  bound  by  Uie  most  solemn  and  terrible 
bfttb  to  rereiige  the  death  of  any  one  of 
their  number,  and  that,  if  be  were  touched, 
they  might  indiridually  fear  every  day  to  he 
masaacred! 

I  hare  no  aort  of  doubt  that  both  theae  aa- 
sertioDS  were  pure  fiction;  but  they  had 
their  effecL  For,  not  only  was  Blood  act 
free  ^  but  he  had,  rtry  aborUy  after,  dOOA 
a-year  settled  upon  him  in  irdaod,  of  which 
country  be  was  a  native.  This  was  the 
pDnishment  for  an  attempt  to  steal  the  re- 
galia of  Ettgknd,  attended  with  the  at- 
tempted, and  very  nearly  completed,  mur- 
der of  their  keeper.  The  reward  to  the 
keeper,  a  man  eighty  years  of  age,  for  the 
sufferings  he  had  undergone  in  the  defence 
of  those  jewels— was  a  gratuitft  not  pen' 
sion,  of  two  hundred  pounds,  while  his  son, 
who  had  personally  assisted  in  saving  them, 
nceived  one  hundred.  Thus  were  villany 
and  virtue  comparatively  estimated  by  Charles 
II.  and  his  government  O!  the  loss  we 
baveintheStuarto! 

But  there  is  one  room  in  the  Tower,  which 
is  not  shown  to  strangers,  that  interested  me 
more  than  almost  any  thing  I  saw  there.  It 
is  that  in  which  state  prisoners  were  kept : 
it  is  now  used  as  the  mess-room  of  the 
officers  of  the  guards,  stationed  in  the  Tower. 
It  is  a  very  moderately-siaed  room,  origin- 
ally, I  shoukl  think,  octagon,  with  recesses 
— but  additional  windows  have  been  broken 
through  for  modem  comfort,  and  its  form 
BOW  is  very  irregnUr.  But  the  walls,  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  moderately-soft  stone,  retain 
abundant  marks  of  the  sad  duties  they  have 
performed  in  olden  times.  They  are  covered 
with  inscdptions  of  the  roost  curious  kinds, 
and  in  an  extraordinary  variety  of  language, 
made,  apparently,  by  Uie  unhappy  people  in 
confinement — some,  as  it  would  seem, 
merely  as  a  record  of  the  fact  of  im- 
prisonment ;  but  several,  it  is  evident  from 
their  elaborate  execution,  and  even  occasion- 
ally by  the  multiplicity  of  their  sculptured 
ornament,  must  have  been  done  as  an 
occupation  to  fill  up  the  heavy  hours  of 
prison  life.  J  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate — 
and  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  of  &e  orna- 
ments attached  to  tbe  inscriptions  are  very 
finely  done— but  there  are  several  coats  of 
arms  and  devices  of  all  kmds  and  sorts-^ 
such  as  crosses,  flowers,  eagles,  figures  of 
Time  and  Death— nay,  sometimes  what  may 
be  considered  more  than  a  mere  device; 
for  instance,  a  representation  of  a  man 
kneeling  at  a  tomb— these  things,  I  say,  are 
done  in  a  manner  which  1  cannot  at  all  un- 
derstand being  within  the  power  of  the  pri- 
■oners,  taken  generally,  it  is  true,  from  the 
educated  ranks  of  life,  yet  who  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  had  skill  in  sculpture.  I 
use  this  term,  because  neariy  all  tbe  decora- 
tions, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  even 
tbt  in«criptk»8,  are  in  re^"— being  the  ex- 


act reverse  of  the  ordinary  mbde'of  wrftSngt 
I  am  sure  there  are  very  few  "  lords  and  ^eif 
tlemen "  of  the  present  dsiy,  who,  if  thejr 
were  shut  up  in  tbe  Tower,  oonid  plac« 
upon  the  wall  their  coato  of  arms,  or  a  moral 
reflection,  or  a  stanxa  of  verse,  in  letlei^ 
protruding  from  the  wall,  instead  cMfcat 
into  it 


COFFEB. 


Thk  ignorance  which  prevailB  among  atf 
ranks  and  classes  of  society,  in  this  country, 
upon  the  subject  of  cofiee,  has  been  to  ua 
the  source  of  a  deep  and  abiding  melandioly. 
How  many  times  have  we  sat,  like  Radid^ 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  lidi  and  noble, 
and  felt  the  Ug  tears  diasing  each  other 
down  our  manly  cheeks,  as  we  saw  and 
tasted  the  tepid  and  muddy  decoction,  which 
dke  urbanity  of  our  manners  forced  us  to 
filter  in  tea-spoonfols  through  our  throats, 
notwithstanding  the  nausea  and  sli^t  con. 
vulsive  tendency  which  each  succeeding 
spoonful  contributed  to  increase  !  We  have 
met  with  ladles  too,  false  deceitful  syrens, 
who  prided  themselves  qn  their  proficiency  la 
the  art  of  making  cofl^  who  assured  us  that 
good  oofiee  was  sltkiost  never  to  be  got,  that 
thejf  could  drink  it  no  where  except  in  their 
own  houses,  and  that  they  were  happy  to  have 
found  at  last  one  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  so  delicious  a  beverage.  Animated  by 
such  sympathetic  and  beautifiil  observations, 
the  cloud  has  for  a  moment  passed  ofiT  our 
brow,  the  sunshine  of  hope  sgain  spsrkled  in 
our  expressive  eye,  and  we  almost  believed^ 
with  a  bounding  heart,  that  we  had  at  length 
discovered  the  darling  object  of  our  unceas- 
ing anxiety — a  femsle  capable,  as  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  would  say,  ^*  of  givhig  immediate 
effect  to  coffee.**  If  she  was  unmsrried,  we 
determined  to  throw  ourself  and  fortune  at 
her  feet  i  if  she  was  a  wife,  we  eagerly  rumi- 
nated on  the  contingencies  which  mig^t  pat 
a  speedy  terminaticm  to  the  existence  of  atr 
husband.  Alss  !  it  was  a  dream  that  had  a 
stormy  wakening  I  Soon,  too  soon,  were  we 
recalled  to  reality  I  The  servant  brought  ua 
a  cup  of  coffee,  '*  weak  as  water,  and  cod  as 
a  sephyr,"  distinguished  only  by  a  slight 
bitterness  of  flavour,  indicating  that  the  berry 
had  been  roasted  to  a  cinder,  and  then  puL. 
verixed  at  a  aingie  beat,  and  that  boiling 
water  was  an  article  of  which  the  household 
lived  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.  Nothing 
could  have  increased  our  despair  hut  the 
appalling  fear,  which  flashed  open  ua  like 
li^tning,  that,  the  poisonous  liquid  we  had 
been  induced  to  drink  might  have  owed  its 
existence  to  an  infusion  of  chat  moat  disgrsoe- 
ful  of  all  human  inventions— Hunt^s  rsasfetf 
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'  Sinee  tlw  jraar  1602,  ooffos  has  been  dzank 
Ia  this  country,  and  since  the  yesr  1G52,  ths 
«n  of  making  it  has  remained  stotionarj.  It 
is  fsr  otherwise  in  Franca  There  are  at  this 
moment  .thr«M  thousand  coffee-houses  in 
Paris,  and  the  presiding  goddess  of  each 
oaffos-hoose  devotes  her  life  and  her  abilities 
to  the  making  of  coffee.  No  wondci  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  fell  in  love  with  one  of 
these  fascinating  beings,  md  ^'looked  and 
sipped,  and  sipped  and  looked,  and  sipped 
again/*  If  there  is  any  one  taloit  whicn  we 
admire  in  the  Parisians  more  than  aU  the  rest, 
it  is  that  of  making  coffee.  Bemier,  the 
trsTcIler,  when  at  Orand  Cairo,  was  assured 
that  there  were  only  two  persons  in  that  large 
dty,  who  were  able  to  pr^Mffe  the  beverage  in 
that  high  perfection  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed at  Paris.  Can  imagination  conjure 
ap  to  itself  any  picture  more  perfectly  epicu- 
lean  and  delightful,  than  a  company  of 
French  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  hare  re- 
tired to  the  saloon  or  drawing-room,  after  a 
splendid  dinner,  and  are  there  luxuriating 
over  this  ambrosial  liqueur,  whether  the  eaf6 
fMir,  pure  as  amber  and  strong  ss  brandy,  be 
preferred)  or  the  cafi  k  iaUy  hot  from  the 
peroolaler  coffee-pot,  and  enriched  with  a 
glorious  infusion  of  boilinff  cream  1 

To  us  the  recollection  of  the  coffee  we  have 
drunk  at  Paris,  constitutes  the  chief  enjoy- 
ment we  experience  in  the  exerdse  of  memory. 
There  is  a  softened  melancholy  in  the  remi- 
niscence, that  seems  to  shed  a  benigner  influ- 
ence over  the  weak  tea,  which  it  is  now  out 
destiuY  to  swallow.  In  the  minds  of  sll  men, 
indeed,  coffee  ought  to  be  associated  with  every 
thmg  Uut  is  classical  and  dignified.  Without 
coffee  Schiller  would  never  have  written 
t^  Wallenstdn ;"  it  wss  to  him  the  vny  foun- 
tain of  inspiration.  Without  coffee  Buona- 
parte would  never  have  been  Bmperor  of 
France,  and  let  it  be  recorded  to  his  honour, 
that  die  conqueror  of  Europe  has  left  behind 
him  a  receipt  for  making  coffee.  ^*  Coffee,*' 
says  Dr.  ]^tcbener,  ^'os  wed  on  the  con- 
tinerU^  serves  the  double  purpose  of  an 
agreeable  tonic,  and  an  exhilarating  be- 
verage."  "  Cofiee,"  says  an  old  writer, 
**  fortifies  the  soul  within,  quickens  the 
spirits,  and  makes  the  heart  lightsome.**— 
Mdinbwrgh  JowmaU 


THE  PARTED  YEAR. 


I  STOOD  Upon  the  tonkv  thoie 

BnideoblivioD*sMB, 
And  MW  iii  aluggiih  waves  break  o'er 

The  byogone  yeat«rday— 
The  laat  of  the  deuarted  year 
Join  in  the  lapse  of  l^lae's  out 

Tba  paM*d  stcnity. 


A  cold  thrill  to  my  fceline  Unicbt 

Mow  macb  tbere  was  of  mine 
Gone  witb  Ibat  year,  of  psrisb'd  thought, 

And  ill  delay'd  d^ign, 
A  part,  too,  or  ibe  vital  flame 
Uuencb'd  beneath  Time's  inccSMStstrcamt 

A  march  towards  decline. 


Prom  oat  those  waves  no  palmy  isle 
Upreais  its  sunny  br^d, 
^bere  shipwreck  Vl  Hope  may  llchi 
Boundless,  and  drear  and  dread; 


Where 


t  her  smile ; 


E»()iin«ica«,  una  uiviir  man  arsHii, 

1  he  billows  break  without  a  loar, 
**  Nsroeleas"  is  scsmp*d  upon  the  nhore, 
Aud  **  Death"— there  sll  Is  deed ! 

And  Love  tnrns  trembKnt  from  the  sight, 

llidmg  bis  fece  with  fear, 
And  Beauty  shrieks  in  pale  affright, 

And  Faroe  slands  silent  near, 
And  Glory's  laurels  ftbrink  and  die, 
ChangelesM  alone  one  brow  and  eje. 

Bat  ihey  ate  of  Despair. 

Wbore  fleeU  the  past !— Bat  to  life's  tssk- 
Tbe  where,  the  when,  the  how. 

Becomes  no  thinff  of  earth  to  sik, 
With  ••AttUe'oD  its  brew; 

Far  batter  to  the  future  bear 

Calm  courage,  not  o'er-anxious  care, 
And  let  the  minutes  go. 

Time's  hp«e  may  be  a  changs  of  i 
Time  will  itself  «      ' 


A|^bt  before  a  mom  serene 

Wnen  loai  vears  riss  a^in, 
llenew'd,  and  with  a  gnreener  prInM, 
*to  run  once  mon  a  dcatined  time, 

Mor  seem  to  run  in  vain. 

Iftw  MofUdg  Magaz  in*. 


BISHOP  HEBER'S  INDIA.* 


Mr.  Burks  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  speeches; 
that  the  British  empire  in  India  was  **  an 
awful  thing.**  It  cannot  he  deemed,  eren  bf 
tfie  most  zodous  friend  of  the  purity  of  goTcm- 
ment  in  England,  more  awful  than  it  is  curi- 
ous and  extraordinary.  Other  Europesa 
nations  have  founded  and  maintained  distant 
dominion  with  a  small  numerical  force ;  the 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  French  and 
the  Dutch ;  but  the  amount,  variety,  and 
condition  of  the  population  rendered  subject 
by  them,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  conquered  Hindoos.  There  is  a  like 
peculiarity  in  the  origin,  agency,  growth,  and 
tenure  of  the  British  Indian  rule  ;  which,  in 
fact,  viewed  in  what  aspect  or  relation  soever, 
must  strike  the  most  simple  inquirer  as  » 
phenomenon  nearly  throughout,  and  a  topic 
of  wonderful  and  manifold  interest. 
An  assofiation  of  tradcxs,  in  one  dty  of 


e  Narmtive  of  a  Journey  through  the 
ProTiDces  of  India,  froia  CalcutU  to ItomI 


ibay,l£^, 

183&  (with  notes  upon  Ceylon),  Snd  an  Account  of  a 
Journey  to  Madras  and  the  Southern  Provinces, 
UB6»  and  Letters  written  in  India.  By  the  late 
Right  Rev.  RcginsM  Hcber,  D.D.,  Lovd  Bbribop  of 
Gafcutik.  1898w 
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what  may  be  called  a  tmall  Island  of  Bu« 
lope,  began  an  intercoune  with  the  Easti  for 
the  parpose  of  oommon  gain  :  ftt>m  the 
period  when  thev  first  introduced  factories,  a 
century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they  attained 
or  sought  political  power:  suddenly,  the 
jealous  and  hostile  fedings  of  riral  Euro- 
pean establishments,  and  the  quick  stirrings 
of  ambition,  involved  them  in  contests  so 
waged  by  their  serrants,  as  to  invest  them 
with  a  territorial  sovereignty,  which,  for  the 
preservation  of  any  footmild  at  all,  and  tlie 
prosecution  of  their  original  object,  it  became 
necessary  to  preserve  and  indefinitely  en- 
huge.  The  formation  of  the  settlement  in 
Bengal,  which  proved  the  source  of  their 
gigantic  prosperity,  was  owing  to  a  singular 
accident.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Broughton,  went  from  Surat  to  Agra, 
where  he  chanced  to  core  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jehaan  of  a  severe  malady. 
Among  the  rewards  of  this  benefit,  he  re- 
ceived the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  free 
trade.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Bengal ; 
and  there  his  medical  skill  ingratiated  him  with 
the  nabob. of  that  country,  wlio  extended  his 
commercial  privilege  to  all  his  nation*  Thus 
the  Company's  agents  were  enabled  to  bufld, 
in  1636,  a  factory  at  Hooghly,  and  stood  in- 
debted,  as  Sir  John  Maleolm  remarks,  to  the 
professional  abilities  of  a  physidaii  for  this 
commencement  of  their  greatness.  Within 
seventy  or  eighty  years  since  the  operations  of 
tliat  genuine  wazrior  and  statesman,  Clive, 
has  that  mighty  sway  been  created,  which 
now  unbraces  a  vast  continent,  eighty  mil- 
lions of  vassals,  and  two  htradred  and  tMrty  or 
forty  thousand  native^  welUdisciplined  troops ; 
while  the, entire  military  force,  composed  of 
British  or  Europeans,  falls  short  of  twen^ 
thousand,  and  the  estimated  numbei  of  all 
the  latter  in.  India,  not  in  the  civil  or  military 
service,  scarcely  reaches  three  thousand. 

The  Hindoo  population  is  said  to  comprise 
alldescriptionsof  numan  beings ;  from  themost 
intelligent  to  themost  ignorant ;  from  the  brav- 
est and  boldest  to  the  most  timid  and  abject:— 
the  military  tribes  are  fierce,  turbulent,  and 
•upcncitious;  but  all  have  real  masters,  be- 
sides the  British,  and  more  immediate,  in 
the  large  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
more  cultivated  teachers  s  the  native  soldier 
is  represented  as  shrewd  and  quick  in  his 
conception ;  fond  of  pre-eminence,  if  not  of 
glory ;  and  citable,  when  skilfully  prompted, 
of  tne  most  extraordinary  exertions  of  cou« 
rage  and  perseveranoe.  According  to  the 
highest  authorities,  it  is  alone  by  the  bravery 
and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy,  that  India  can  be 
preserved  to  Great  Britain.  .  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm deprecates  any  aetession  to  the  Eu- 
ropean force,  on  the  groupd  that  it  might, 
from  particular  causes,  weaken  the  attach- 
■icnl«  aad  letten  the  efficiency  of  the  native 
troops.    At  the  saoM  time,  tUs  very  eooi^' 


lent  jtfdge  adtnowledges,  d«r  oaf  OMii^- 
men  can  never  succeed  In  establlriifng  wif 
cordial  or  soeial  union  with  out  Indian  sul^ 
jects  {  so  widely  do  they  dillbr  in  mamiera, 
language,  religion,  ami  feelings.  Other 
material  elrcumstsnees,  upon  which  we  may 
have  occasion  to  toudi,  eoatribnte  to  rendtt 
the  British  dommwn  preoerHnn  and  vniquc^ 
and  to  exact  the  utmost  care  in  the  sdection 
of  the  depositaries  of  that  aiMtriny  power, 
withoot  which  it  cannot  be  prolon^d,  ev 
even  benefielally  administered  for  the  ntleft 
or  the  people.  The  eminent  writer  whom  we 
have  named  above,  observes,  *<*  The  only  laft 
view  that  Great  Britain  can  take  of  her  e«^ 
pire  in  India,  is  to  consider  it,  as  it  really  ta% 
always  hi  a  state  of  danger,  and  to  think  It 
quite  impossible  to  render  her  posscBsionB  ft 
that  country  secure,  exce^  under  die  mmt^ 
agement  of  aMe  and  firm  rulerSb  If  a  sue^ 
eesslott  of  men  4f  great  talents  and  virtnet 
cannot  be  found,  or  if  the  cnention  of  any 
influence  on  pitrty  feelings  and  priiidples  pfe«. 
vents  their  being  dbosen,  we  mttst  recoodte 
ottitdves  to  A«  serious  hutard  ^  the  eariy 
decUne,  if  not  the  toss,  4>f  the  great  dmniBloii 
we  have  fduitddl  in  «he  East** 

Of  the  books  reMiectifig  India,  t^  wMclk 
general  readers  ta^  tlkeiy  t«  retort,  fhei^  la 
none,  we  are  tnre^  dsiimed  tib  beetfiiw  so 
popular  and  famtttu-,  as  that  of  ^^hieh  ll^ 
ttae  is  transcribed  at  the  head  of  tMs  flHidet 
-^  and  of  the  names  wbieh  are  or  may  be  atfi 
Boelated  with  the  British  eaipM  Hi  that 
qwaxcer,  few  wiD  ukinlatdy  rivtf ,'  and  still 
fewer  sorpaas,  hi  fhvour  and  imhttity,  thflt 
one  in  its  title-page.  We  shiU  fiot  her6 
enter  into  details  eoneemlng  the  Introducthnl 
and  diflfusion  of  Christianity  hi  Bfndasfaa; 
ner  dwell  opotf  the  biegrsphy  of  the  IBustri: 
oM  prdate,  whoee  pi«matuv&deitiiee,tfae  inid 
Christhuis  and  the  loturil  «r«  faw^Mdge  Iff 
every  land,  have  oeeasfcm  to  defMre.  For 
our  imrpose  of  levying  eontributieh  on  hU 
Narrative,  with  the  t^o^lMd  object  ofenrM^ 
ifig  OUT  pages,  and  exemplifying  his  adnirta 
ble  character  and  the  wateriAls  of  the  wMltv 
it  win  be  enouch  for  us  to  premises  ^^Mf  h^ 
was  the  second  bishop  ef  the  :EsubliriieA 
Chureh  sent  to  India ;  ihaf  he  carried  witlf 
him  die  loftiest  tepotatioii  as  a  divine,  pastor,* 
traveller,  poet_that  he  #as  mly  ««a  de^ly 
read  and  deeply  thinking  scholar,  with  the 
spirit  of  an  aposde,  a  hatred  of  intolerance, 
great  simplicity,  emphatically  a  man  of  vir- 
tue and  genius.**  So  much  had  he  accom- 
plished in  Iherature^so  peealter  Was  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  life  and  manners,  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  the  writer  and  the  ecclesiastic 
of  promise,  &om  the  psolongatioB  of  whose 
career,  every  merit  aa  a  model,  and  tiM  most 
valuable  and  beafttlfol  speehnenft  of' com- 
position, were  to  be  expected.  Attd  hence 
we  should  fosl  a  spedel  regret  at  his  appoint- 
ment, and  oempliunof  the  ArMrii  ^vera. 
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ment  for  apoMBg  to  the  ladkn  dioiate,  Hie* 
maj  wdowBMnCi  and  pccKHul  dcnerta  of  tbit 
Older,  if  the  rarious  worth  of  tbeie  poothu- 
mow  Joumak  and  Iiettcn,  and  the  knpoaU 
•nee  of  bia  pioceedinga  and  memory  in 
India,  did  not  aeem  to  indemnify  and  console 
ua  for  hit  loas.  He  would  have  felt  himaelf 
abundantly  rewarded,  if  be  bad  diattactly 
fiweseen  that  they  **•  would  contribute,  in  tho 
amalleat  degree,  aiid  with  the  moat  remote  in« 
fluence,  to  render  the  character  of  the  Hin« 
dooe  more  reapectahle,  and  thdr  oonditioo 
more  hi^ipy.** 

.  Bishop  Ueber  set  sail  for  Calcutta  an  the 
year  1823 ;  landed  in  October,  and  under. 
took  a  senes  of  progresses  which  embraced 
almost  the  wliole  of  his  vast  diocese.  His  first 
sKpeditioo  was  to  the  northern  provinces, 
which  his  predecessor  was  not  able  to  reach ; 
he  afterwards  tmTersed  the  country  to  Bom* 
h^t  nest  visited  Ceylon,  and  finally  the  pie- 
sideney  of  Madras,  in  which  he  ended  bia 
mortal  course.  His  first  absence  from  Cal- 
cutta, on  these  Visitations,  was  of  fifteen 
months,  dunng  which  he  indefatigably  sur. 
veyed  legtona-and  tribea  replete  with  objects 
of  curiosity  and  attraction  for  a  coltivated, 
philosophical,  and  piooa  mind  ;  and  of  which 
fome  had  veqr  rarely  .been  entered  by  £u* 


*«y. 


The  NarraHift  ia  in  the  shape  of  » 
and  consists,  in  gptat  past,  of  bia 
Ace  with  bia  bdoTcd  wift  I  who  is 
die  editor  of  the  two  volumes,  and  who  statea 
in  her  preface  that  it  was  bia  intention  to  re- 
visit the  same  countiiss,  and  then  only  to 
publish  an  account  of  his  travels  from  his 
notes,  corrected  by  ftirthcr  experience.  Hia 
more  full  and  elaborate  r^ort,  precious  as  it 
would  have  been,  is  hardly  to  he  desired, 
when  we  consider  that  the  freshness,  case, 
engaging  &miliarity,  graphic  imagery,  and 
confidential  tenderness  whkh  pervade  and 
endear  these  mcmoeanda,  and  reveal  the 
wliole  man,  mig|it  have  becaloet  to  the  world. 
The  Lettcn  to  his  filends  in  England,  which 
ace  appended  to  the  Diaries,  and  occupy  « 
oeoaiderable  portion  of  the  aeeoad  volume, 
an  at  least  equally  acoepiable  t  and  thoagfa 
they  neeessarilf  pteaent  soaw  repetitiooa,  wo 
doubt  whether  any  reader  would  diipenae 
with  a  single  line.  The  impvassien  which 
6f  cry  page  of  the  whole  carriea,  ia  that  of 
pmfeci  auA^nUeity^w^  mean  invariable 
truth  and  candour  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
accompanying  a  clear  comprehensive  vision, 
and  «  strong  discriminating  judgment,  as* 
stated  by  the  noblest  diarity,  and  douded  1^ 
verjr  few  piqudice^  natioiia]  or  rcligiotts. 

On  the  voyage,  the  eialted  misaionary 
shows  his  tendencsa  of  heart,  richness  of 
ftuicy,  and  poetical  talent,  in  varioua  passagea 
of  the  journal,  a,  fiiw  of  which  we  muat  ven- 
tOM  to  transcribe  :— 

^*  A  Tessel  bound  for  London,  three  daya 
ftom  Fnnchaly  passed  ua  at  dhmer-timab  My 
«ilb-a  eyes  «wam  with  tears  as  thb  veasd 


passed  ua,  and  these  wdreime  or  two  of  die 
young  men  who  looked  wiehfuUy  after  her. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  but  too  well  convinc- 
ed, that  all  my  firmness  would  go,  if  I  id-* 
lowed  mysdf  to  lo€k  back,  even  far  n 
moment.  Yet,  as  I  did  not  leave  home  and 
ita  Uessings  without  counting  the  coat,  I  do 
not,  and  I  trust  in  Ood  that  I  shall  not,  re- 
gret the  choice  that  I  have  made.  But  know* 
ing  how  much  others  have  given  up  for  my 
aake,  should  make  me  both  more  studious  to* 
BMke  the  loss  less  to  them,  and  also,  and. 
above  all,  so  to  discharge  my  duty,  aa  that 
they  may  never  think  that  these  sacrificea 
have  been  made  in  vain.'' 

The  appearances  of  the  Indian  coast  and 
population,  on  the  approach  to  the  shore,  are 
finely  described.  Our  bishop  wss  first  struck 
with  the  laige  boats  from  the  Maldive  Islanda, 
whoee  crews,  each  ftom  thirty  to  fifty  men, 
are,  like  those  of  a  poition  of  our  northern 
vessek,  sharen  in  the  vessel  and  cargOb 
These  navigatoia  were  diiefly  naked^  except 
a  doth  round  the  loins,  and  the  colour  of  all 
was  the  darkest  shade  of  antique  bronae, 
^^  which,  together  with  the  elegant  iisnns  and 
well-tumed  limbs  of  many  among  them, 
gave  the  spectator  a  perfect  impression  of 
Grecian  statues  of  that  metal."  The  bishop 
mentions  two  observations  which  occurred  to 
him  ftffcibly,  as  he  gaied  at  them ;  first,  that 
the  deep  bronae  tint  is  more  naturally  agree- 
able to  the  human  eye,, than  the  fair  skins  of 
Europe ;  and  the  second  was,  how  entirely, 
the  idea  of  indelicacy,  which  would  naturalijr 
belong  to  such  figures  if  they  weie  wliite.  to* 
pievcnted  by  thci&  being  of  a  different  colour 
ftom  our  own.  We  ase  inclined  to  question 
the  eonectness  of  both  these  remarks,  ao 
general  propositions;  but  we  must  econo- 
mize space,  with  so  mneh  excellent  matter 
ahead.  When  the  native  Hindoos  crowded* 
about  the  ship  after  she  had  aoeboied  in  the 
river  Hoogbly,  he  noted  that,  of  the  multi- 
tude, seme  were  as  black  as  negroes,  othces 
mexely  eopper^coloused,  and  others  but  little 
darker  than  the  Tunisaans  whom  he  hsd  seenr 
at  LiverpooL  Here  die  was  informed,  by 
deqjymen  who  bad  surveyed  much  of  India, 
that  the  fame  diversity  obtained  throughout 
die  ooontry,  and  was  every  where  strudng.- 
It  does  not  proceed  ftom  diffineoce  of  expo- 
sure, sinoe  the  ssme  variety  of  tint  is  visible 
in  those  who  are  naked  all  alike;  nor  does  it 
depend  on  onilr.  Brahmins  of  a  very  high, 
caste  being  sometinaes  black,  while  the  pa- 
riahs, or  outcsets,  are  oompaiativdy  fair.  On- 
this  question  of  colour,  whidi  is  certainly 
onrious,  the  bbhop  dwells  and  speculates  ia 
more  than  one  place.  For  example,  wefind,. 
after  he  has  proceeded  far  in  his  first  .Visita- 
tion, the  following   remarkable   fiMta  nnd 

*^  I  thought  it  mnaikahle  that^faoughmost 
of  the  male  deities  am  aeprsaented  of  .a  des^ 
beown  colour,  like  thc^oativcaof  the  country. 
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tbe  females  are  utuilly  no  less  red  sad  white 
Aon  our  poreelain  besutles  as  exhibited  in 
England.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  expres- 
sions of  most  of  the  Indians  themselTes,  from 
die  style  of  their  amatory  poetry,  and  other 
circumstances,  that  they  consider  fairness  as 
a  iMurt  of  beauty,  and  a  proof  of  noble  blood. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  called  Uack;  and 
though  the  Abyssinians,  who  are  sometimes 
noet  with  in  the  country,  are  very  little  darker 
than  they  themselves  are,  their  jest  books  are 
ftiU  of  tounts  on  the  charcoal  complexion  of 
the  ^  Hubshee/  Mvdi  of  this  has  probably 
atfsen  from  their  having  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to  the  Moguls,  and  other  conquerors, 
originally  from  more  northern  dimates,  and 
who  continued  to  keep  up  the  comparative 
fidness  of  then:  stock,  by  frequent  importe- 
tion  of  northern  beauties.  India  too  has  been 
always;  and  long  before  die  Europeans  came 
liidier,  a  favourite  theatre  for  adventurers 
from  Persia,  Greece,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia,  all  white  men,  and  all  in  their  turn 
possessing  themselves  of  wealth  and  power. 
These  circumstances  miist  have  gready  con- 
tributed to  make  a  fair  complexion  fiuhion- 
able.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  observe 
how  surely  all  these  classes  of  men  in  a  few 
goieralions,  even  without  any  intermaniage 
with  the  Hindoos,  assume  the  deep  olive  tint, 
little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  wnich  seems 
natural  to  (he  climate.  The  Portuguese  na- 
tives form  unions  smong  themsdves  alone,  or 
,if  they  can  with  Europeans.  Yet  the  Por- 
tuguese have,  during  a  three  hundred  years* 
xesidence  in  India,  become  as  black  as  Cafircs. 
rSttiely  diis  goes  &a  to  disprove  the  assertion, 
which  b  sometimes  made,  diat  climate  alone 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  die  difference 
between  the  Neso  and  *h»  European.  It  is 
true  that  in  die  Negro  are  other  pcenliaiities 
which  the  Indian  has  not,  and  to  which  the 
Portuguese  colonist  shows  no  symptom  of  ap- 
proximation, and  which  undoubtedly  do  not 
appear  to  follow  so  naturally  from  the  climate, 
aa  that  swarthiness  of  complexion  which  is 
the  sole  distinction  between  the  Hindoo  and 
,the  European.  But  if  heat  produces  one 
change,  other  peculiarides  of  climate  may 
produce  odier  and  additional  dianges,  and 
when  sndi  peculiarities  have  diree  or  four 
thousand  years  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to 
fix  any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am  inclined 
after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European  vanity 
leads  us  astiay  in  supposing  that  our  own  is 
die  primitive  complexion,  whidi  I  should 
rather  suppose  was  that  of  the  Indian,  half 
▼ay  between  the  two -extremes,  and  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  Instinct  of 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.  A  colder 
cUmate,  and  a  constant  use  of  dotihes,  may 
have  blanched  the  sUn  as '^effectually  as  a 
bmaing  sun  and  nakedness  may  have  tanned 
it ;  and  I  am  erioooraged  in  this  hypothesis 
by  obosrtiDg,  that  of  animals  the  natural  oo- 
loanue  gcnsratty  duaky  and  unifcmo,  while 


whiteness  and  a  variety  of  tint  dmost  in* 
variably  follow  domestication,  shdter  fVoni 
the  dements,  and  a  mixed  and  unnatural  diet 
Thus  while  hardship,  additional  exposure,  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  and  other  drcumstances 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have 
deteriorated  the  Hindoo  into  a  Negro,  opposite 
causes  may  have  changed  him  into  the  pro- 
msdvdy  lighter  tmts  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Persian,  the  Turk,  the  Russian,  and  the 
EngUslunan. 

The  Arab  vessds  attracted  his  attention,  hi 
the  Hooghly — ^no  longer  dumsy,  but  of  En* 
ropean  build  and  swi&ess,  and  manned  by  a 
people  **  who  are  gradually  becoming  fbhnid- 
ably  maritime,  and  are  not  unlikdy  to  give 
great  trouble  in  the  Indian  seas,  to  the 
English  and  other  European  nations.*'  On 
landing,  and  conversing  with  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  which  had  very  seldom  been 
visited  by  Europeans,  he  heard  the  word 
poiiee»walaf  for  a  peace-officer,  and  a  Brah- 
min  caUed  the  padtt  of  the  village.  The 
oocurrenee  of  these  European  sounds,  in  » 
scene  so  purely  oriental,  had  a  whimucal 
efl^,  and  became  more  interesting,  whai  he 
learned  that  the  name  of  padre,  origfaially 
caught  from  the  Portuguese,  was  then  applied 
to  religious  persons,  of  whatever  description, 
all  over  India,  even  in  the  most  remote  situa- 
tions, and  when  no  European  penetrates 
once  in  a  century ;  and  that,  likewise,  ahno^ 
throughout  the  Indian  empire,  the  tenn 
Grigi,  a  corruption  of  Ecektkty  is  employed 
when  speaking  of  any  place  of  woiship. 
CosAk  is  the  common  w<nd  fbr  a  predatory 
honeman,  all  over  Northern  and  Goitral  In- 
dia. This  ituierant  faculty  of  language  ia 
important,  in  the  consideration  of  points  con. 
nected  widi  die  supposed  original  identity  of 
nations,  and  the  extent  of  mutual  intercourse. 
It  might  save  some  erudite  but  knotty  and 
inoondurive  disquisitfons,  and  aid  Che  philo- 
sophy of  oompantive  vocabularies. 

When  wldiin  nhie  miles  of  Colcatta,  die 
bishop  found  carriages  waiting  for  his  piirty, 
drawn  by  small  horses  with  switch  tails,  and 
driven  by  postillions  with  whiskers,  turbans, 
bare  legs  and  anus,  and  blue  jackets  with 
tawdry  ydlow  lacjB.  By  the  side  of  each 
horse,  ran  a  joss  or  groom,  and  bdiind  one  of 
them  wero  two  decent  looking  men  widi  long 
beards  Bad  white  cotton  droscs,  who  intro- 
duced themsdves  as  his  pemt  or  hurkaruty 
and  whose  badges  were  a  short  mace  or  dub 
of  silver,  and  a  long  silver  stidu  The  sa^tet 
kept  pace  with  the  carriages.  In  his  new 
d'wdUng,  his  servants  were  immediatdy 
paraded  before  him,  under  many  respective 
and  sonorous  tides,  eight  or  nine  of  whidi  h^ 
enumerates.  The  most  oonspicnons  of  the 
array,  was  **  a  tail  fine  looking  floan  in  n 
white  muslin  dress,  speaking  good  Engjisfa, 
taxd'the  edUor  qf  a  BenffiUei  new^ptqter^'^ 
who  appeared  with  a  large  silken  snd  em- 
braidezed  pune  full  of  direr  coins ;  ^udi 
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pune  \k9  m^okXe^  iq  otdir  that  it  mlgKt  bt 
'  merely  uken  and  retained.  Thh  pnK^ing 
i«  the  relic  of  the  aodent  Bastem  custom  of 
nerer  approaching  a  euperior  without  a  pre- 
sent. In  like  manner,  all  the  natives  who 
▼luted  the  biahop,  offered  a  piece  of  gold  or 
Bilver  money.  He  found  a  sort  of  literary 
attendance  on  another  occasion,  when  making 
a  short  excursion  in  one  of  the  Oovemor-Oe- 
neral's  boats.     The  Vhrj  says :  - 

^^  It  is  a  large,  light,  and  beautiful  canoe, 
paddled  by  twenty  men,  who  sit  with  their 
faces  towards  the  head,  with  one  leg  hanging 
orer  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  great  toe 
through  a  ring  fastened  to  iu  side.  They 
keep  time  with  their  paddles,  and  join  ooca. 
aiofiaUy  in  chorus  with  a  man  who  stands  in 
the  middle,  singing  what  I  was  assured  were 
Yisrses  of  his  own  composition :  aometioaes 
amatory,  sometimes  in  praise  of  the  British 
nation,  the  ^  Company  Sahib,*  and  the  Oo- 
▼emor-General ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
W4xe  narrations  of  diiferent  victories  gained 
by  our  troops  in  India.  The  tunes  of  many 
of  them  a^  simple  and  pleasing,  but  the  poet 
Kas  not  a  good  voice.  His  appearance  ia 
singular — a  little,  thin,  squintiDg  man,  ex- 
tremely conceited,  with  larse  silver  manacles, 
like  those  of  women,  round  his  naked  ankles, 
which  he  jingles  in  cadence  to  hta  atory.** 

At  Barrackpoor,  the  prelate  first  mounted 
an  elephant,  a  steed  with  which  he  became 
fully  familiar  in  progress  of  time.  He 
thought  the  motion  far  from  disagreeable, 
though  very  different  Irom  that  of  a  horseu 
He  gives  these  details:— 

'*  As  the  animal  moves  both  feet  on  the 
same  side  at  once,  the  sensation  is  like  that  of 
beiog  carried  on  a  man^s  shoulders.  A  full 
grown  elqihant  carrvis  two  persons  in   the 

*  howdah,  besides  the  ^  mohout,'  or  driver, 
who  sita  on  his  neck,  and  a  servant  on  the 
crupper  behind  with  an  umbrella.  The 
howdah  itself,  wliich  Europeans  use,  is  not 
unlike  the  body  of  a  small  gig,  but  without 
a  head.  The  naiive  howdahs  have  a  far  Ijss 
elevated  seat,  and  are  much  more  ornamented. 
At  Calcutta,  or  within  five  miles  of  it,  no 
dephanta  are  allowed,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent accidents  which  they  occasion  by 
nightening  horses.  Those  at .  Earrackpoor 
wece  larger  animals  than  I  had. expect^  to 
see;  two  of  them  were  at  least  ten  feet  high. 
That  which  Lord  A  mherst  rode,  and  on  which 
I  accompanied  him,  wu  a  very  noble  fellow, 
dressed  up  in  splendid  trappings,  which  were 
a  present  from  the  king  of  Oude,  and  oma- 
mented  all  over  with  fish  embmidered  in  gold, 
a  device  which  is  here  considered  a  badge  of 
royalty.  I  was  amused  by  one  peculiarity, 
which  I  had  never  before  heard  of;  while  the 
elephant  is  going  on,  a  man  walks  by  his 
side,  telling  him  where  to  tread,  bidding  him 

*  take  care'—.'  step  out,*  warning  him  tlutt  the 
road  is  rough,  slippery,  &c,  all  which  the 
animal  is  supposed  to  undersUnd,  and  take 
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bis  messiites  aoeoidingly; .  Tha  moliottt  aaya 
nothing,  but  guides  mm  by.  pressing  his  legs 
to  his  neck,  on  the  aide  to  which  he  wishes 
him  to  turn,  urging  him  forwards  with  the 
point  of  a  formidable  goad,  and  stopfdng  him 
by  a  bbw  on  the  forehead  with  the  butt  end 
of  the  same  instrument  The  command  these 
men  have  over  their  alrphants  is  well  known, 
and  a  circumstance  lately  occurred  of  one  of 
ihsm  making  a  sign  to  his  beast,  which,  wi^ 
instantly  ob^ed,  to  kill  a  woman  who  haa 
said  something  to  offend  him.  The  man  wan 
executed  before  our  arrivaL'* 

CalcutU  is  particulariy  described  hi  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  the 
Journid.  The  resemblance  of  some  parts  and 
views  of  it,  to  some  of  St.  Petersburg,  which 
the  traveller  had  seen,  is  so  dose,  that  it  was 
'^  hardly  possible**  for  him  to  fancy  himself 
any  where  el^e  than  in  the  Russian  metro- 
polis. His  first  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  has  this 
passage: — 

'^M^e  arrived  in  Fort  WilHam  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th.  ^The  impression  made 
by  the  appearance  of  the  European  houses 
which  we  passed  in  Garden-reach — fay  our 
own  apartments,  by  the  crowd  of  servants,  the 
style  of  tlie  carriages  and  horses  sent  to  meet- 
us,  and  almost  iUl  the  other  circumstances 
which  met  our  eyes,  was  that  of  the  extreme 
similarity  of  every  thing  to  Russia,  making 
allowance  only  for  the  black  instead  of  the 
white  faces,  and  the  difference  of  climate,  * 
though  even  in  Russia,  during  summer,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  intense  heat.  This 
impression  was  aftorwards  rather  confirmed 
than  wealcenod.  The  size  of  the  houses,  their 
whitenes9and  Palladian  porticos,  the  loftiness 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  scanty  furniture— *the 
unbounded  Imspitality  and  appaient  love  of 
display,-  all  reminded  me  of  Petersburg  and 
MoAcow  ;  to  which  the  manner  in  whidh  the 
European  houses  are  scattered,  with  few 
regular  streets,  but  each  with  its  separate 
court-yard  and  gate- way,  and  often  intermixed 
witli  miserable  huts,  still  more  contributed. 

*^  I  caught  myself  several  times  mixing 
Jlussian  with  my  newly  acquired  Hiodooa- 
tanee,  talking  of  rubles  instead  of  rupees,  and 
bidding  the  attendants  come  and  go  in  wlut 
they,  of  course,  mistook  for  English,  but 
which  was  Sclavonic.*'  i 

Serampoor  he  p&ints  as  a  '^  handiiome 
place,  kept  beautifully  clean,  and  more  like 
an  European  town  than  Calcutta  or  any  of 
its  neighbouring  cantonments.*'  It»  veteran 
Danish  Governor  had  been  mm'e  than  forty 
years  r^nid^nt  in  Bengal,  still  preserving 
'•^  the  apparently  robust  health  and  florid  old. 
age  of  Norway,  of  which  country  he  was  a 
native.*'  In  Calcutta,  the  Portuguese  are 
numerous,  and  have  two  large  and  very  hand- 
some churches.  Their  clergy  wear  their, 
canonical  dress  of  white  cotton. .  The  Bo- 
unical  Garden<^adniirably  picturesque,  .it^d 
vastly  rich   in.  indigenous <  plants,    and  liiv 
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'Czoticfi*HnoM  perftetljr  miwutd  Mi]to■l^l 
Idea  of  Pandis«,  than  any  thing  whkh  the 
•bishop  ever  saw.  He  was  loarcdy  IcM  de^ 
lighted  with  the  moral  heaotj  of  the  ieene  of 
the  native  female  et^iooby  instituted  by  Mra. 
Wilson,  wife  of  a  missionaTy.  This  lady,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1896,  had  about  six 
hundred  scholars  in  Tarious  sdiooli  in  the 
'suburbs  of  Calcutta.  At  the  oominenceinent 
of  her  benevolent  eoterprfse,  (1831),  she 
thought  herself  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
presence  of  six  or  seven  children ;  and  at  that 
period,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  native 
female  of  Bengal,  having  been  instnicted  in 
reading,  writing,  or  sewing.  In  1823,  there 
were,  besides,  in  Calcutta  and  tiie  surrounding 
Tillages,  twenty  flourishing  schools  for  boys, 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  Hindoo  parenu,  how- 
ever, exacted  the  promise  that  no  attempts 
would  be  made  to  convert  the  diUdien  to 
Christianity.  Nothing  can  be  more  ediiying 
than  the  effinrts  and  success  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
which  are  circumstantiaUy  reported  in  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Correspondence. 

At  Calcutta,  in  the  luge  native  houses, 
the  fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons,  with  their 
•espeetive  families,  live  together,  till  their 
numbers  become  too  great,  when  their  sepa* 
fate  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  find  out 
new  habitations. 

The  wealthy  Bcngalese  show  a  predilection 
for  European  society,  but  are  rarely  permitted 
or  encouraged  to  frequent  it  on  tenns  of  any 
thing  like  equality.  The  ^«John  Bullism," 
exercised  in  this  impolitic  exclusion,  is 
strongly  condemned  in  the  JoumaL  When 
as  far  as  Agra,  in  his  first  circuit,  the  bishop 
holds  this  emphatic  language:-— 

''  I  took  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  here 
In  what  degree  of  favour  die  name  of  the 
French  stood  in  this  part  of  India,  where,  for 
•0  many  years  together,  it  was  paramount. 
I  was  told  that  many  people  were  accustomed 
to  speAk  of  them  as  oiften  (^ipressive  and 
avaricbus,  but  as  of  more  conciliating  and 

Kpular  manners,  than  the  EngUsh  sEihibs. 
any  of  them,  indeed,  had  completely 
adopted  the  Indian  dress  and  customs,  and 
most  of  them  were  free  fh>m  that  exclusive 
and  intolerant  spirit,  which  makes  the  English, 
wherever  they  go,  a  caste  by  themselves,  dis- 
liking and  disliked  by  all  their  neighbours. 
Of  this  foolish,  surly,  national  pride,  I  see 
but  too  many  instances  daily,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  does  us  much  harm  in  this  country. 
We  are  not  guUty  of  injustice  or  wilful  oppres- 
sion, but  we  shut  out  the  natives  from  our 
society,  and  a  bullying,  insolent  manner  is 
oontinually  assumed  in  speaking  to  them.*' 

Returning  one  day  from  Calcutta  to  8e- 
lamnoor,  Heber  passed  by  a  ftinoal.  pile 
nearly  consumed,  on  which  a  SuUee  had  just 
taken  place.  The  body  of  the  widow  who 
had  been  burnt  alive,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 


Tbls  first  shock  of  the  Und,  made  the  humane 
Heber  ''sick  at  heart,**  but  custom  had 
steeled  all  his  Hindoo  retinue.  There  were 
ftom  twenty  to  thirty  people  present,  ^\  with 
about  the  same  degree  of  interest  as  would 
have  been  called  forth  by  a  bonfire  in  Eng- 
land." When  the  boat  in  which  the  bishop 
was,  drew  near  to  the  spot,  a  shout  was  raised 
on  die  shore,  in  honour  of  Brahmah,  which 
was  met  by  a  similar  outcry  from  his  boat- 
men— ^like  the  clamour  in  the  splendid  vene 
of  Southey : — 

•*  And  with  a  last  and  loadast  ciy , 
Tliey  call  oii  ArTalan— 
O  vight  of  miKry ! 
Yon  rannot  heartier  rrin-Hill  aCber  sound 
Id  tiMtwild  dlsMinance  iadrawa'd;— 

Bat  in  her  £fice  you  aee 
The  supplication  and  the  agony- 
See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  despeiate  strength 
That  with  vata  elKn-t  ainggles  yet  for  life ; 
Her  annacoQtoacted  now  io  fruitJcsastrif^ 

Now  wildly  at  full  leaf  th 
Towards  the  cmwd  in  raiuTor  pity  spread. 
They  fcrce  her  en,  Uiey  hi  ad  her  to  tiie  deiri.** 

Interest,  enstom^  jealousy,  and  snper- 
Btition,  cause  the  male  psirt  of  Ae  HfaidooK, 
to  cling  to  die  practice  of  thus  laatfcfaig 
wives  and  mothers ;  while  the  fomaleft,  though 
they  aseend  the  pile  with  seeming  ooarage 
and  alacrity,  would,  it  is  known,  rejoice  in 
its  abrogation— a  measure  whidi  the  Britisfa 
rulen  due  not  attempt.  At  a  public  meeting 
held  by  the  Hindoo  gentlemen  of  Calcutta, 
(baboae)^  to  vote  an  address  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Hastings,  on  his  leaving  Bengal,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  proposed  as  an  amend* 
ment,  that  the  marquis  should  be  particularly 
thanked  '*  for  the  protection  and  eneourage- 
ment  which  he  had  afforded  to  th$  oneieitf 
and  otthodoa  practice  of  widows  burning 
themselves  with  their  husbands'  bodies.^ 
The  proposal  was  seconded  by  anodier  opu- 
lent baboo.  In  the  district  of  Ohazeepoor, 
the  bishop  found  that  Sutten  were  more 
fiequent,  than  even  in  the  neighbouriioed  of 
Calcutta.  To  show  ^^how  little  the  hiter- 
ferenoe  of  neighbours  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
sudi  cases,  and  how  insignificant  female  lifo 
is  deemed,"  he  relates  some  htstanora,  of 
whidi  weahaU  proceed  to  copy  one  as  quite 
sttttcient  for  our  object  :— 

A  short  time  ago,  at  a  small  distance  iVom 
the  city  of  Ohaseepoor,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  whicfa  had  taken  plaoe  between  two 
small  frediolders  about  some  land,  one  of  the 
eontending  parties,  an  old  man  of  seventy 
and  upwards,  brought  his  wife,  of  the  same 
age,  to  the  field  in  question,  fbfroed  her,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  children  snd  idatkms, 
into  a  little  straw  hut  built  for  tfie  purpose, 
and  burned  her  and  the  hut  together,  in  ordc* 
that  her  death  might  faring  a  cune  on  the 
soil,  and  her  vjptit  hannt  it  after  death,  so 
ihat  his  successful  antagonist  should  nevct 
doive  any  advantage  &m  H,  On  some 
horror  and  surprise  'bdng  exprsned  by  the 
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gmtleman  i4io  toU  PM  lU«  cmc^  om  of  the 
offieot  of  his  cgurt,  the  same,  indeed,  ivho 
had  rciKNTted  it  to  hhn,  not  as  a  horrible  oc- 
dirrence,  hut  as  a  proof  how  spiteful  the 
parties  had  been  against  each  other,  said  very 
coolly, '  why  not  ? — she  was  a  very  old  wo- 
man— what  use  was  she?'  The  old  mur- 
derer was  is  prison,  but  my  Mend  said  he 
had  no  doubt  that  his  interference  in  such  a 
case,  between  man  and  101/9,  was  regarded  as 
singulsrlyvexatious  and  oppressive ;  and  he 
added,  *  The  truth  is,  so  very  little  value  do 
these  people  set  on  ^dr  own  lives,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  their  caring  little  for  the 
lift  of  another.'" 

Widi  Hindoo  saiBU,  faquirs,  and  living 
idols  of  difierent  spedes,  the  Lord  Padre 
Sahib  (bishop)  became  familiar,  even  before 
ho  had  eonpfcted  the  greater  part  of  his  first 
tour.  At  the  festival  of  *^  Cburruck  Poojah," 
he  saw  many  devotees  going  about  with 
small  spears  through  their  tongues  and  arms, 
and  still  more  with  hot  irons  placed  against 
their  sides.  All  were  naked  to  the  waist, 
covered  with  flowers,  and  i^entifully  raddled 
with  veimillion,  while  their  long,  black,  wet 
hahr  hung  down  thdr  backs  alnwst  to  their 
loins.  The  holy  swinging  on  a  tree,  is  an 
amusement  whidi  we  should  not  covet,  either 
at  a  spectade  or  an  ezerdse.  Hooks  are 
thrust  through  the  musdes  of  the  swinger's 
sides,  and  he  is  thus  ndsed  up,  and  then 
whirled  or  spun  round  with  great  rapidity. 
8oon  after  setting  out  from  Calcutta,  the 
bishop  gives  the  following  specimens  of  the 
idolatries  and  austerities  which  fell  under  his 
observation : — 

**  A  few  days  since,  I  saw  a  tall,  large, 
elderly  man,  nearly  naked,  walking  with 
three  or  four  others,  who  suddenly  kndt 
down  one  af^  the  other,  and  eatdiing  hold 
of  his  foot,  kissed  it  repeatedly.  The  man 
stood  with  much  gravity  to  allow  them  to  do 
so,  but  said  nothing.  He  had  the  string 
(*  peeta')  of  a  Bnhmin.  Another  man 
passed  us  on  Sunday  morning  last,  hopping 
on  one  foot.  He  wss  a  devotee,  who  had 
naada  a.  tow  never  to  use  the  other,  which 
vas  now  contracted,  and  shrunk  dose  up  to 
his  hams.  Latdy,  too,  I  saw  a  man  who 
hdd  his  hands  always  above  his  head,  and 
had  thus  lost  the  power  of  bringing  them 
down  to  his  sides." 

.  A  Brahmiay,  or  consecrated  bull,  crossed 
Ilia  padk  soon  after.  These  animals  are 
tpiiwd  out,  when  calves,  on  different  solemn 
oecasioos,  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
god  Siva,  the  Avenger.  It  would  be  a 
mortal  sin  to  strike  or  injure  them.  The 
bishop  rsmoriu  that  they  are  exceeding  pesu 
19  the  viUages  near  Calcutta,  breaking  into 
gardrnst  Ihinsting  thdr  noses  into  the  stalla 
of  fruiterers'  and  pastrycooks'  shops,  help. 
i9g  themselvss  without  eeremooy,  and  resent- 
iBg  ifiA  a  push  of  thdf  boms  any  delay  in 
aMgiatiintioa.oflhsirwisbis,   Pious  Hin- 


doos take  great  ddight  hi  pauperiog  them.  •. 
Another  of  these  kibood  quadrupeds,  encoun-  > 
tared  near  Suidat,  is  thus  depicted : — 

^'  At  a  neighbouring  villi^e  I  saw  an  ape 
in  a  state  of  liberty,  but  as  tame  as  possible, 
the  favourite,  perhaps  the  ddty,  certainly  the 
sacred  snimal  of  the  villagers.    He  was  sit- 
ting in  a  little  bush  as  we  stopped  (to  allow . 
the  seKvanta'  boaU  to  come  up),  and  on; 
smelling  dinner,  I  suppose,  for  my  meal  was . 
getting  ready,  waddled  gravdy  down  to  the 
water's  edge.    He  was  about  the  sise  of  a  • 
large  spanid,  enormoudy  fat,  covered  with 
long,  silky  hair,  generally  of  a  rusty  colour, 
but  on  his  breast  a  fine  Aoi  blue,  and  about  -. 
his  buttocks  and  thighs  gradually  waving  into 
a  deep  orange;  he  had  no  tail,  or  one  so 
short,  that  the  hair  concealed  it;  he  went, 
on  all  fours  only.     I  gave  him  some  toast, . 
and  my  sirdar-bearer  (a  Hindoo)  sent  him  a  • 
leaf  fiill  of  rice.     I  suspect  he  was  often  in 
the  habit  of  recdving  doles  at  this  spot, 
which  is  the  usual  place  for  standing  across  . 
a  deep  bay  of  the  river,  and  I  certainly  have 
never  yet  seen  a  human  faquir  in  so  good  a 
case.    To  ascend  a  tree  must  be  to  a  hermit  ^ 
of  his  size  a  work  of  considerable  trouble,  but 
I  suppose  he  does  so  at  night  for  security, 
otherwise  he  would  be  a  magnificent  booty 
for  the  jackals." 

At  Allahabad,  he  was  vidted  by  the  imam 
of  a  neighbouring  mosque,  ^^  a  very  hand-  • 
some  man,  with  a  splendid  beard,  a  cheerful, 
though  rather  sarcastic  countenance,  and  two 
of  the  merriest,  most  intdligent  eyes  that 
could  be  seen."  This  livdy  rogue  had  tra- 
velled much,  and  told  the  Lord  Padre  Sahib 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  fint  went  to 
Mecca.  The  story  shadows  out  the  charac- 
ter  and  career  of  too  many  of  the  tribes  of 
modem  saints,  whether  Oriental  devotees  and 
palmers,  or  European  godly  ones,  who,  as  in* 
Italy,  pray  with  wooden  hands,  while  the 
red  fingers  of  flesh  are  employed  under  their 
cloaks,  in  picking  the  pockets  of  their  neigh-  * 
hours  in  church,  or  who,  as  in  Great  Britun, 
embeade  the  funds  of  Bible  Sodeties,  or 
grow  rich  by  managing  the  concerns  of  the 
poor: — 

^^  A  certain  Mussulman,"  says  the  Jour- 
nal, meaning  the  tmam,  '*  of  good  con- 
nexions, and  bred  a  soldier,  had  been,  after 
the  late  pacification  of  India  by  Lord  Hast- 
ings, completdy  thrown  out  of  employment. 
In  his  distress  what  to  do,  he  applied  to  a 
relation  high  in  the  service  of  the  NawAb 
visier,  for  lidp  and  advice,  whose  answer 
was,  «  Turn  Saint.*  ^  How  so !'  wss  the 
reply  ;  ^  every  body  knows  that  my  life  has 
not  been  sdntly  !'  *'  But  your  beard,'  said 
the  adviser,  ^  u  very  mndi  so,  and  a  few 
weeks  win  enable  you  to  assume  the  proper 
tone  and  carriage.  I  have  a  brother,  who  is 
a  man  of  acknowledged  learning  and  holiness ; 
I  Will  get  him  to  countenance  you,  and  in- 
troduce yott  to  diffident  devont^  Mussulmans, . 
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and  then  you  h«?«  only  to  act  ditdples,  and 
yon  will  live  very  well.'  He  did  lo — ^put  on 
a  ooane  raiment  and  a  gad  exterior,  preadied 
up  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  declared  himself 
ready  to  conduct  a  cararan  thither,  and  soon 
found  people  enough,  among  whom  our  guest 
was  one,  to  follow  him,  ana  subscribe  their 
raooer  for  this  holy  undertaking.  The  pro- 
fits, however,  he  made  during  the  voyage, 
■od  by  a  per-centage  on  all  the  alms  either 
given  or  received  by  the  party,  were  so  con- 
siderable,  that  on  his  return  some  of  his  con- 
fidential disciples  had  a  quarrel  with  him  for 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  booty,  and  scan- 
dal arose,  which  compelled  the  samt  to  go 
and  make  disciples  «Uewhere.  ^  Neverthe- 
less,' said  the  Hajee,  who  gave  us  this  ac- 
count, composing  his  face  to  a  due  expression 
of  gravity,  ^  he  is  doubtioss  a  holy  man,  and 
of  great  eloqtteiice.*  *' 

On  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  near 
Sibribashi,  Hebcr  observed  a  large  encamp- 
ment, so  like  the  gipsy  tents  and  tlieir  ap- 
purtenanoee,  which  are  seen  in  England,  that, 
on  asking  what  they  were,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  was  right  in  his  con- 
jecture. One  of  his  attendants,  upon  whose 
testimony  he  oonld  lely,  informed  him  that 
they  were  numerous  in  the  unpcr  provinces 
of  India,  Uving  just  as  they  do  in  Kngland, 
and  that  they  were  found  in  Persia  '^  valiant 
and  wealthy,"  and  spoke  there  Uindoostanee 
as  on  the  Ganges.  They  ate  in  fact  traced 
in  Persia  down  from  before  the  dme  of 
Oyvtts  I  and  the  bishop  came  to  the  condu- 
sion  that  Persia,  not  India,  was  the  original 
centre  of  this  nomadic  population.  Much 
Idgher  up  in  his  course,  he  passed  a  number 
of  extremely  small  and  mean  huts,  occupied 
by  others  of  the  tribe,  who  lived  by  fishing : — 

**  Some  of  them,"  says  the  Diary,  «•  came 
out  of  their  booths  as  we  passed,  a  raee  that 
no  man  can  mistake,  meet  them  where  he 
may,  though  they  are,  as  might  be  expected 
Aom  their  latitude,  and  their  exposure  to  the 
climate,  far  blacker  here  than  in  England,  or 
even  than  dte  usual  race  of  Bengalees  are« 
They  are  the  same  tsjl,  fine  limbed,  bony, 
slender  people,  with  the  same  large,  black, 
brilliant  eyes,  lowering  fordiead,  and  long 
hair  curled  at  the  extremit'es,  which  we  meet 
on  a  common  in  England.  I  saw  only  one 
woman,  and  her  figure  was  marked  by  the 
same  characters.  In  height  she  would  have 
made  two  of  the  usual  females  of  this  coun- 
try, and  she  stepped  out  with  the  stride  and 
firmness  of  a  M^  Merrilies.  Of  the  gipsy 
cast  of  her  features  I  could  not,  however, 
judge,  since,  though  half  naked,  she  threw  a 
ragged  and  dirty  veil  over  her  fsce  as  soon  as 
she  saw  us.  This  trait  belongs  to  the  upper 
provinces.  In  Bengal,  a  woman  of  her  rank 
would  not  have  thought  conceahnent  neces- 
sary. There  were  no  boats  immediately  near 
them,  but  a  little  farther  we  overtook  several, 
Akd  w^  the  same  sort  of  people.*' 


The  bishop  embariccd  c^n  the  Gaaget,  in  ii 
fine  sixteen-oared  pinnace,  fof  Dacca,  wfaidi 
was  to  be  the  first  station  on  his  first  visit- 
ation. The  wife  and  childreii,  upon  whom 
he  doted,  could  not  accompaoy  him;  and 
their  absence  drew  from  hini,  mm  time  to 
tbne,  as  he  was  carried  along,  lamstttalioDS 
which  must  reach  the  heart  of  every  good 
husband  and  father  who  reads  them.  Ho 
felt,  in  an  the  new  and  interesting  aeencs, 
the  want  of  some  inquiring  eye  like  his  ovn« 
some  greedy  ear  into  whien  he  might  convey 
all  his^admiration  or  pity,  as  these  eaotiona 
arose. 

We  shall  cull  a  few  passages  rebtiiig  to 
the  'scenery  on  the  Ganges,  to  aflbrd  a  nation 
of  its  character^  and  the  feHci^of  his  pcii«< 
cil: — 

*'The  river  continues  a  noble  0Be»  and 
the  country  bordering  on  it  is  now  of  a  fer- 
tility and  tranquil  beau^,  such  as  I  never 
saw  before.  Beauty  it  certainly  has,  tbongli 
it  has  neither  mountain,  nor  waterfidl»  nor 
rock,  which  sll  enter  iale  our  notions  of 
beautiful  scenery  in  England*  But  the  broad 
river,  with  a  very  rapid  current,  swarming 
wiUi  small  picturesque  canoes,  and  no  less 
picturesque  fishermen,  winding  through 
fields  of  green  corn,  natural  meadows  co- 
vered with' -cattle,  successive  plantations  of 
cotton,  sugar,  and  pawn,  stadded  with  ViU 
lagcs  and  masts  in  every  creek  and  angle» 
and  backed  contmually  (though  not  in  acoa* 
tinuous  and  heavy  Uoe  like  the  shores  of  the 
Hoogbly)  with  magnificent  peepoI»  banian, 
bamboo,  betel,  and  cocoa'trees,  afford  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures  the  most  riant  that  I  hare 
seen,  and  infinitely  beyond  any  thing  which 
I  ever  expected  to  see  in  Bengal. 

**  A  number  of  alligators  were  swimming 
all  evening  round  my  boat,  lifting  from  time 
to  time  their  long  Mack  heads  and  black  fore 
feet  above  the  water.  The  expanse  of  the 
Ganges  is  at  this  season  truly  magnificent, 
and  being  confined  on  one  side  by  rocks,  ii 
seems  to  spread  itself  so  much  the  mora 
proudly  on  the  low  grounds  on  the  north-east 

<'  We  halted  for  the  ntght  in  a  very  pretty 
and  pleasant  place.  On  the  left  hand  was  a 
beautiful  green  meadow,  ascending  with  a 
gentle  slope  to  a  grove  of  tall  trees,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  pagoda,  so  like  an  English 
church,  that  I  was  tempted  to  believe  it  was 
really  taken  from  some  of  the  models  which 
the  Christians  have  given  them.  On  one 
side  of  this,  and  just  in  front  of  the  vessel  ss 
it  lay,  was  a  high  woody  promontory,  jutting 
into  the  river,  among  the  trees  of  which 
other  buildings  or  mins  showed  themaelTes. 
Beyond,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  riv«r»  toaa 
some  high  naked  rocks,  fonning  some  r^Nds» 
which  are  dangerous  to  pass  at  this  ae*- 
son. 

**  jIuruH  18j— This  morning,  after  leaving 
the  nullah,  we  proeeeded  with  a  fine  bra«ae» 
afong  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  river,  whick 
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it  very  fertflc  and  populom,  with  a  conitaot 
snccessioa  of  rii\kge»t  wbcwe  inhabiUnts 
▼ere  all  wasbioff  themselves  and  ^tting  on 
their  best  attire,  it  being  the  Hindoo  fesUval 
of  Junma  Osmee. 

'  **  I  ouf  ht  not  to  omit,  that  the  language 
of  Bcnga)»  which  is  quite  different  from  Hin- 
doostanee,  ia  soft  and  liquid.  The  common 
people  are  all  fond  of  singing,  and  some  of 
the  airs  which  I  used  to  hear  from  the  boat- 
men and  .children  in  the  villages,  reminded 
me  of  the  Scotch  melodies.  I  heard  more 
than  once  *  My  boy«  Tammy,*  and  '  Here's  a 
health  to  those  far  away,'  during  some  of 
those  twilight  walks,  after  my  boat  was 
moored,  which  wanted  only  society  to  make 
them  deligfatfnl,  when  amid  tha  scent  and 
glow  of  night-blowing  flowers,  the  soft 
whisper  of  waving  palms,  and  the  warbling 
of  the  nightingale,  watching  the  innumerable 
iire*fl!es,  like  aixy  glow*wonns,  floating, 
rising,  and  sinking,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
hambiDO  woods,  and  gazing  on  the  mighty 
river  with  the  unclouded  breath  of  a  tropical 
moon  sleeping  on  its  surface,  I  felt  in  my 
heart  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

'  The  want  of  space  will  prevent  us  from  fol- 
lowing the  bishop  with  any  degree  of  regula- 
i<tyor  closeness,  in  his  ascent  of  the  Ganges. 
We  most  be  content  to  take  here  and  there 
prominent  incidents  and  reflections,  out  of  a 
multitude  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  extreme  vivacity  of  his  numerous  boat- 
men, who  were  **  always  chattering,  singing, 
laughing,  or  playing  each  other  tricks," 
served  to  beguile  the  voyage,  and  produced 
the  remark,  that  his  own  observation  of  the 
peasants  and  fishermen  generally,  did  not 
confirm  the  complaint  which  he  had  heard  in 
Calcutta,  of  the  apatliy  of  the  natives  of 
India.  Ue  found  them  **  lively,  active,  and 
laborious  enongh,  when  they  had  any  mo- 
tive to  stimulate  them  to  exertion."  As  he 
was  approaching  the  desolate  palaces  aud 
pagodas  of  Dacca,  huge  dark  masses  of  castle 
and  tower,  overgrown  with  ivy  and  peepul 
trees,  a  sound  struck  his  ear,  as  if  from  the 
water  itself,  the  most  solemn  and  singular 
he  couU  conceive.  It  was  long,  loud,  deep, 
and  tremulous,  **  something  between  the  bel- 
lowing of  a  bull,  and  the  blowing  of  a  whale." 
An  attendant  said  to  him — **  there  are  etc 
phantt  bathing*' — be  looked  immediately, 
and  saw  about  twenty  of  those  huge  ani- 
mals, with  their  heads  and  trunks  just  above 
the  water.  Dacca,  though  containing  still  a 
if  indoo  and  Mahometan  population  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand,  is  merely  "  the 
wreck  of  its  ancient  grandeur."  Its  manu- 
factories were  destroyed  by  the  influx  of 
British  fabrics.  The  number  of  Greek  inha- 
bitants is  considerable ;  of  English,  there  are 
none.  The  bishop  was  much  occupied  in 
exchanging  ceremonies  with  the  Nawdb,  a 
sovereign  shorn  of  his  power,  but  not  of  his 
^es  I  a  mere  effigy  of  a  potentate,  in  keep- 


ing with  a  dilapidated  c^tal.  lliese  de- 
throned princes,  living  chiefly  on  pensions 
granted  by  their  masters  of  the  East  India 
Company,  are  still  tenacious  of  the  forms 
of  supreme  dignity;  their  followers  salnte 
them  as  *' Lions  of  War,'*  «•  High  and 
Mighty  ;'*  and  some  of  the  English  residents 
or  pro-consuls  near  them,  pay  them  idl 
mouth-honour.  Their  sons  take  offices  un- 
der the  British  government;  the  gorgeous 
slid  immense  castles  of  theur  ancestors  be- 
come the  scene  of  tiger-hunts,  as  at  Dacca, 
where  elephants  motmted  for  the  chase  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  fell  into  wells 
overgrown  with  weeds  sind  buihes.  It  is  to 
be  inferred,  from  the  Narrative,  and  descrip- 
tions of  our  bishop,  that  no  country  presents 
so  many  and  melancholy  spectacles  of  decay 
in  families,  cities,  and  royal  structures — so 
much  of  faded  splendour  wan,  aa  India; 
chiefly  the  result  of  repeated  foreign  coo* 
quest,  facilitated  by  internal  wars  of  am- 
bition and  vengeance.  Hecomplidfas,  in  the 
Correspondence,  of  the  *'  distance  and 
haughtiness  with  which  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  civil  and  military  semmts  of  the 
Company  treat  the  upper  and  middling  clasa 
of  natives,"  and  of  the  neglect  of  that  cere- 
fhoniotu  kindness  which  the  latter  require, 
just  in  proportion  to  their  real  insignificance. 
Almost  universally,  those  who  have  fallen 
from  any  state — ^who  are  divested  of  sub- 
stantial -power  and  importance — specially 
prize  the  forms  and  titles  of  deference  to 
which  they  bad  been  accustomed,  and  are 
alienated  proportionably  by  appearances  of 
disregard  or  contempt.  This  obtains  in 
humble  as  well  as  high  life — to  heed  whattbe 
individual  was,  in  his  better  fortunes — to 
seem  to  reoc^ise  bis  original  rights  or  pre- 
tensions, is  to  conciliate  his  affection,  and 
sooth  -liis  mortification;  while  a  denial  of 
such  homage  aggravates  his  disaster,  and 
kindles  the  liveUest  resentment  of  outraged 
vanity.  We  have  European  examples,  in 
the  deportment  of  the  royal  Stuarts  at  Rome, 
and  of  the  many  ephemeral  sovereigns  and 
princes  of  our  day,  and  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  similar  trait  in  the  Hindoo  rajas. 
The  French  are  said  to  have  lost  valuable 
and  glorious  conquests,  by  imprudent  amours 
or  insulting  gallantry  ;  the  English  risk  them 
by  personal  hauteur  and  national  arrogance. 
Heber  observes,  that  **  the  foolish  pride  of 
the  English  absolutely  leads  them  to  set  at 
naught  the  injunctions  of  their  own  govern- 
ment touching  etiquette  with  the  native 
functionaries  ;"  and  it  seems  from  his  state- 
ments (p.  257,  vol.  Ist),  that  if  "the  Hin- 
doos do  not  really  like  the  British,  and  the 
Mussulmans,  more  particularly,  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  rise 
agaiuHt  them,"  it  is  owing  In  part  to  the  re- 
missness or  obstinacy  of  a  Governor-General, 
as  to  points  of  outward  respect  and  nominal 
allegiance. 
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At  the-  principal  entrance  of  the  Sootjr  place  rendered  it  4  principal  theatre  of  db' 

liver,  our  tourist  saw  for  the  first  time,  a  aervation.     We  can  notice  only  bis  meeting 

number  of  those  prodigious  ant-bills,  raised  hiere  with  an  Italian  padre,  a  Franciacaa 

l^  the  white  ant,  of  which  he  had  often  friar,  who  talked  to  him  enthusiastically  of 

beard.    Many  of  them  were  five  or  six  feet  the  Italian  poets,  and  with  whose  shrewdoeaa 

high,  and  seven  or  eight  in  circumference,  at  and  accompUdunents  he  was  much  delighted, 

the  base — ^worfcs  to  which,  he  remarlis,  when  At   Dinapoor,    be    relates    the    following , 


the  oomparative  bulk  of  the  insect  which 
reared  them,  is  taken  into  the  estimate,  the 
porramids  of  f^ypt  are  as  nothing.  The 
counterpart  of  them  woukl  be  a  huge  artifi- 
cJaI  mountain,  built  up  by  a  nation,  and  bored 
fttU  of  halls  and  galleries.  They  almost  jus- 
ti/^  the  story  of  Megastbenes,  of  ants  as 
large  as  foxes ;  to  which  Rqbertson  adverts, 
in  noticing  the  other  Indian  marvels,  of  men 
"with  ears  so  large,  as  to  serve  for  wi^ppers 
of  the  whole  body,  and  single  eyed,  noseless 
heads  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  Not  far  be* 
yond  the  mountains  of  the  Termites,  the 
bishop  passed  near  the  ruins  of  desolate 
Gowr,  a  city  which,  in  size,  had  nearly  ri- 
vatted  Babylon  or  Nioeveh.  The  main  ad- 
vmntage  of  its  situation,  the  original  source 
of  its  prosperity,  was,  that  the  Ganges  rolled 
under  its  walls :  two  centuries  ago,  the  river 
deserted  its  old  bed,  for  that  which  it  now 
occupies,  aix  or  seven  miles  north  of  the 
former;  and  the  city  was  ere  long  aban- 
daned,  too,  by  its  most  important  inhabit- 
ants. The  lengUi  of  its  ruins,  as  marked  on 
RenneVa  map,  is  eighteen  miles,  and  ito 
breadth  six.  The  Bishop  seems  to  anticipate 
m  similar  fate  for  Calcuiia,  **  unless  the 
river  in  iU  fresh  channel,  should  assume  a 
more  fatal  direction,  and  sweep  in  its  new 
track  the  churches,  markets,  and  palaces, 
(by  the  way  of  the  Loll  Diggy,  and  the  Bali- 
ghat),  to  that  salt-water  hike,  which  seems  ito 
natural  estuary."    The  people  of  the  moun« 


visit ; — 

"  In  the  evening  Mr.  Northmore  called  to 
take  me  a  drive  before  dinner.  We  went  lo 
'  Digab  Farm,'  the  place  I  had  passed  in  the 
morning,  which  is  extjremelv  well  worth 
seeing.  It  is  a  tavern,  a  large  ground- 
floored  boose,  with  excellent  rooms,  very 
bandsondy  fitted  up,  surrounded  with  some 
of  the  moat  extensive  ranges  of  cow-houses, 
pig-etyes,  places  for  fattening  aheep  and 
cattle,  dairiea,  &c,  that  1  ever  aaw,  all  kept 
beautifully  clean,  with  a  large  grass  court 
full  of  poultry,  and  in  the  middle  a  very 
pretty  flower  garden.  To  the  back  is  a  Urge 
kitchen-garden,  and  beyond  this  stacks  of 
oato  and  other  grain,  not  unworthy  of  an 
English  fanner.  The  keeper  is  named 
Havell,  a  very  respectable  man.  He  is  the 
butcher,  corn-dealer,  brewer,  wine-mer- 
chant, confectioner,  and  wax-chandler  of  all 
this  part  of  India.'* 

The  Diary  of  the  foUowing  day»  has  this 
interesting  paaaage : — 

'^  Near  our  halting  plaee,  wfaicfa  was  a  itrj  • 
pleasant  one,  was  a  little  open  shed,  oecnpied 
by  a  Hindoo  ascetic,  with  a  double  quantity 
of  dung  and  chalk  on  his  face,  who  was  sing, 
ing  In  a  pUintive,  monotonous  tone,  to  a 
little  knot  of  peasants,  who  seemed  to  regard 
him  with  great  veneration.  He  did  not  beg 
of  us,  but  suspended  his  hymn  while  we 
passed  between  him  and  the  Ganges.    He- 


iwburiu  cBkUBiy.       xue  people  ox  uie  moun-     t  j    ~  'X    :•        V, ^r^  I — ^   I       » 

tains,  and  of  all  the  hilly  country  between  ^^  ^ot  the  tiger^kin,  which  those  whom  I 

Riymahal  and  Burdwan— the  Puharrees—  '*^  **  Boghpoor  appeared  to  take  particular 

are  particuUtfly  mentioned  in  the  NarinUve.  I??!""'*  ^°  displaying."          •        •          • 

They  are  a  distinct  race  from  those  of  the  ^®  overtook  a  number  of  vessels  to-day, 

I^n,  in  features,  language,  civilization,  and  *^^  °^  5*^*™  ^  *  curious  and  characteristic 

religion,  and  strongly  reminded  the  bishop  ofiscription.    One  was  a  bndgerow  at  Chu- 

of  the  Wtkh,     A  little  below  Boglipooi^  P™^*  P"**y  deeply  laden,  with  a  large  blue 

perhapa  six  hundred  miles  from  the  sea— the  ^^  on  its  side  like  that  of  an  academy  hi 

traveller  found  the  Ganges  to  be  full  seven  ^ngjend,  Inscribed  *  Goods  for  sale  on  com- 

miles  wide.    Here,  durmg  the  night,  he  was  minion,'    being  in  Ikct  strictly  a  floating 

kept  awake  by  the  uproar « which  the  jackaU  ^^pV^  ^hich  supplied  all  the  smaller  stations 

made — a  noise  equal  to  Uiat  of  an  immense  ^ith,  what  its  owners  would  probably  caU 

pack  of  hounds,  and  worthy  of  the  a&rial  ^Europe  articles.*    The  other  was  a  more 


chaae  of  the  German  '<wiki  bunUman 
Specimens  of  talc,  or  lapis  specularis,  were 
flhown  to  him  at  Monghyr,  which  divkled 
easily  into  thin  but  tough  laminse,  as  trsns- 
parent  as  isinglass,  and  which,  thirty  j-ears 
before,  was  the  only  approach  to  glass  usually 
seen  in  the  windows  of  houses,  even  of  Euro^ 
peans,  in  the  middle  and  northern  provinces. 
Patnoy  on  the  approach,  loomed  upon  him 


The  other"  was  

elegant  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  being  one  of 
the  prettiest  pinnaces  I  ever  saw,  with  an 
awning  spread  over  the  quarter-deck,  under 
which  sate  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen  reading, 
and  looking  so  comfortable  that  I  could  have 
liked  to  join  their  party.  I  found  that  it  was 
the  floating  shop  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  at 
Dinapoor,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
rains,  always  sets  out  in  this  manner  with  his 


^••▼••fygre**  and  striking  city,  full  of  Urge  wife,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Upper  Pro- 

bnildings,  with  remains  of  ohl  walls  and  vinces,  as  high  as  his  boat  could  carry  him, 

tftwecs»   and  bastfons  projecting  into  the  ascending  alternate  years,  or  as  he  finds  moat 

river,  with  the  advantage  of  a  high,  rocky  cuatam,  to  Agia,  Meoul,  or  Lucknow,  bj. 

ahore.    The  Importance  and  extent  of  this  their  respective  rivers,  wid  furnishing  gUss, 
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cttlkiy,  peffamot,  ht^  ft&  to  ttift  movti- 
'tilnaers'  of  Deyxm  Thma^  and  the  Zennuias  of 
RuBjeet  Singh  and  Sehidaill.  We  paMed  in 
the  cooTse  of  thu  day  die  mouths  of  no  leis 
than  three  great  riven  falling  into  the  Oangea 
ftom  different  quarters,  the  Soane  fh>m  tbe 
south  and  the  mountains  of  Oundwanna,  the 
Ounduch  from  Nepaul,  and  the  Dewah, 
fromy  I  believe,  the  neighbourhood  of  Almo- 
-rah  :  each  of  the  three  is  larger,  and  of  longer 
course  than  the  Thames  or  Severn.  What  an 
idea  does  this  give  us  of  the  scale  on  which 
Nature  works  in  these  countries.** 

OhatepooTt  "  celebrated  throughout  In^ 
dia  for  the  wholesomeness  of  its  air  and  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  its  rose-gardens,*  na- 
turally detained  the  steps  of  a  poet,  to  whose 
imagination  the  brilliant  and  redolent  staple 
most  have  been  as  dear,  as  it  was  delightful 
to  the  senses.  The  rose-fields  occupy  many 
hundred  acres  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
their  extreme  beauty  in  the  proper  season, 
we  may  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  Tbe  bi^ 
shop  saw  a  very  brilliant  display  of  iTowers 
and  flowering  shrubs  of  other  kinds  in  the 
different  lanes  and  hedges,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  Europeiin  residents: 

"  The  roses,"  he  says,  "  are  cultivated  for 
'distillation,  and  for  making  '  attar.'  Rose- 
Water  is  both  good  and  cheap  here.     The 

{>rice  of  a  seer,  or  weight  of  two  pounds  (a 
arge  quart),  of  the  best,  being  eight  anas  or 
a  shilling.  Tbe  attar  is  obtained  alter  tbe 
rose-water  is  made,  by  setting  it  out  during 
the  night,  and  till  sunrise  in  the  morning,  in 
large  open  vessels-  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then 
Skimming  off  tbe  essential  oil  which  floats  at 
the  top.  The  rose-water  which  is  thus  skim- 
med bears  a  lower  price  than  that  which  is 
warranted  with  its  cream  entire,  but  Mr. 
Bailey  said  there  is  very  little  perceptible 
difference.'  To  produce  one  rupee*s  weight 
of  attar,  two  hundred  thousand  well-grown 
roses  are  required.  The  price,  even  on  tbe 
Spot,  is  extravagant,  a  nipee's  weight  being 
sold  in  tbe  bazaar  (where  it  is  often  adulte- 
rated with  sandal-wood),  for  eighty  S.  R., 
and  at  the  English  warehouse,  where  it  is 
warranted  genuine,  at  one  hundred  S.  R.,  or 
ten  pounds !  Mr.  Melville,  who  made  some 
for  himself  one  year,  said  he  calculated  that 
the  rent  of  the  land  and  price  of  utensils 
really  cost  him  at  tbe  rate  of  five  pounds  for 
the  above  trifling  quantity,  without  reckoning 
risk,  labour  of  servants,  &c." 

The  ciHnamon'Jields  of  Ceylon  did  not 
answer  expectation,  according  to  this  pas- 
sage of  tbe  journal  of  the  tour  in  that 
island : — 

"  Augusi  31. — Our  morning  was,  as  usual 
on  a  first  arrival,  taken  up  by  visits ;  in  the 
afternoon,  we  drove  in  Sir  E.  Barnes's  so- 
ciable through  the  far-famed  cinnamon-gar- 
dens, which  cover  upwards  of  seventeen 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  coast,  tbe 
hirgest  of  which  are  near  Golembow     The 


plant  thrives  best  in  11  poor,  tmdy  sott,  in  a 
damp  atniosphere;  it  grows  wild  in  the 
woods  to  tbe  size  of  a  large  apple-tree,  bat 
when  cultivated,  is  never  allowed  to  grow 
nkore  than  X/bn  or  twelve  ftei  in  height,  eadi 
plant  standing  separate.  The  leaf  is  sonie>- 
thing  Uke  that  of  the  hrarel  in  shape,  but  of 
a  lighter  colour;  when  it  first  shoots  out  it  ill 
red,  and  changes  gradually  to  green.  It  is 
now  out  of  blossom,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
flower  is  white,  and  appears  wheh  in  fiodl 
blossom  to  cover  the  garden.  After  henrin^ 
so  much  of  the  spicy  gales  from  this  island 
I  was  much  disappointed  at  not  being  able  1l> 
discover  any  scent,  at  least  from  the  ^dantty 
in  passing  through  the  gardens ;  there  is  ft 
very  fragrant^smelling  flower  growing  dndef 
tbem,  which  at  first  led  us  mto  the  belief 
that  we  smelt  the  cinnamon,  but  we  wer^ 
soon  undeceived.  On  pulling  Off  a  leaf  oik* 
a  twig  you  perceive  the  spicy  odour  verjr 
strongly,  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  tbe 
flower  has  little  or  none.  As  ciflnamoh 
forms  the  only  considerable  export  of  Ctf- 
Ion,  it  is  of  course  preserved  wi»  great  care ; 
by  the  old  Dutch  law,  the  penalty  for  cutting 
a  branch  was  no  less  than  the  loss  of  a  hand ; 
at  present  a  fine  expiates  the  same  offence. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Colombo  is  particn- 
lariy  favourable  to  its  growth,  being  well 
sheltered.  With  a  high  equable  temperature ; 
and  as  showers  fall  very  frequently,  thongii  h 
whole  day's  heavy  rain  is  uncommon,  the 
ground  is  never  parched." 

We  must  pass  over  the  curious  contents  of 
many  pages,  in  order  to  join  Our  admirable 
guide  at  Benares,  that  famous  city,  which, 
according  to  the  historians,  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  Athens  of  India,  the 
residence  of  the  most  learned  Brahmins,  and 
the  seat  both  of  science  and  literature.  The 
first  sketch  which  he  presents  of  it,  must  be 
given  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Benares  is  a  very  remarkable  city,  more 
entirely  and  characteristically  eastern  than 
any  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  altogether  different  from  any  thing  in 
Bengal.  No  Europeans  live  in  the  town,  nor 
are  the  streets  wide  enough  for  a  wheel- 
carriage.  Mr.  Eraser's  gig  was  stopped 
short  almost  at  its  entrance,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through  alleys 
so  crowded,  so  narrow,  and  so  winding,  that 
even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed  with  diffi* 
culty.  The  houses  are  mostly  lofty,  none  I 
think  less  than  two  stories,  most  of  three, 
and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  t 
now  for  the  first  time  aaw  in  India.  The 
streets,  like  those  of  Chester,  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  ground-floors  of  the 
houses,  which  have  mostly  arehed  rows  in 
front,  with  little  shops  behmd  tbem.  Above 
these,  tbe  houses  are  richly  embellisbed  with 
verandahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  win- 
dows, and  very  broad  and  overiianring  eaves, 
supported  by  carved  brackets.    The  numbed 
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of  temples  is  reiy  great,  mostly  smiU,  and 
•tuck  like  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the 
streets,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty 
houses.  Their  forms,  however,  are  not  un- 
graceful, and  they  are  many  of  tiiem  entirely 
covered  over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate 
carvings  of  flowers,  animals,  and  palm 
branches,  equalling  in  minuteness  and  rich- 
ness the  best  specimens  that  I  hare  seen  of 
Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  buildings  is  a  very  good  stone 
from  Chunar,  but  the  Hindoos  here  seem 
fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour, 
and,  indeed,  of  covering  the  more  conspicu- 
ous parts  of  their  hous<*s  with  paintings  in 
gaiiay  colours,  of  flower-pots,  men,  women, 
bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all 
their  many-formed,  many-headed,  many- 
handed,  and  many-weaponed  varieties,  l^e 
sacred  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  of  every  age, 
tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk  lazily  up 
and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are  seen 
lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked 
up  (any  blows,  indeed ,  given  them ,  must  he  of 
the  gentlest  kind,  or  wo  he  to  the  profane 
wretch  who  braves  the  prejudices  of  this  fa- 
natic population),  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  tonjon.  Monkeys  sacred  to  Hunimaun, 
the  divine  ape,  who  conquered  Ceylon  for 
Rama,  are  in  some  parts  of  the  town  equally 
numerous,  clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and  little 
projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  im- 
pertinent heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiter- 
er's or  confectioner's  shop,  and  snatching  the 
food  from  the  children  at  their  meals.  Fa- 
quir's houses,  as  they  are  called,  occur  at 
every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending 
out  an  unceasing  tinkling  and  strumming  of 
vinas,  biyals,  and  other  discordant  instru- 
ments, while  religious  mendicants  of  every 
Hinuoo  sect,  offiering  every  conceivable  de- 
formity, which  chalk,  cow-dung,  disease, 
matted  locks,  distorted  limbs,  and  disgust- 
ing and  hideous  attitudes  of  penance  can 
show,  literally  line  tlie  principal  streets  on 
both  sides.  The  number  of  blind  persons  is 
very  great  (I  was  going  to  say  of  lepers  also, 
but  i  am  not  sure  whether  the  appearance 
on  the  skin  may  not  have  been  filth  and 
chalk) y  and  here  I  saw  repeated  instances  of 
that  penance  of  which  I  had  heard  much  in 
Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs  or  arms  vo- 
luntarily distorted  bv  keeping  them  in  one 
position,  and  their  hands  clinched,  till  the 
nails  grew  out  at  the  backs.  Their  pitiful 
exclamations  as  we  passed,  'Agha  Sahib,' 
'Topee  Sahib'  (the  usual  names  in  Uin- 
dostan  for  an  European),  '  Khana  ke  waste 
kooch  cheez  do/  '  give  me  something  to 
eat,'  soon  drew  from  me  what  few  pice  I 
had,  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean» 
and  the  importunities  of  the  rest,  as  we  ad- 
vanced into  the  citx-,  were  almost  drowned 
in  the  hubbub  which  surrounded  us.  Such 
are  the  sights  and  sounds  which  greet  a 
strtQcer  on  entering  this  '  the  most  Holy 


City*  of  Hlndoston,  '  flie  Lotus  of  tbew«rUU 
not  founded  on  common  earth,  hot  on  Cfae 
point  of  Siva*s  trident,'  a  place  so  bleated* 
that  whoever  dies  here,  of  whatever  sect, 
even  tbongb  he  slionld  be  an  eater  of  beef, 
90  he  will  but  be  ehariinble  to  the  poor  Brak" 
minn,  is  sure  of  salvation. 

The  bishop  hnd  seen  elsewhere  several  mt- 
niatores  painted  by  the  Hindoo  limner  LtilS- 
jee  of  Patna,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  European  artist,  being  distingiiished 
by  great  truth  of  colouring,  as  well  as  soft- 
ness and  delicacy.  At  Benares,  portraits  fair 
the  same  artist,  were  shown  to  him,  whicti 
were  evidently  the  works  of  a  man  well  ae- 
quaiftted  with  the  principles  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  who,  probably,  had  never  beheld 
an  Italian  picture.  One  of  the  moot 
singular  objects  in  this  city,  is  the  ancient 
observatory,  founded  before  the  Mussulmav 
conquest  (A.  D.  1398),  and  which  is  stiU 
quite  entire.  There  is  a  similar  one  at  Delhi, 
llie  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Astronomy,  must  be  aware  of  the 
early  and  extraordinary  proficiency  of  the 
Brahmins  in  that  branch  of  knowledge. 
From  the  observatory,  Hcber  proceeded  to  a 
temple  of  the  Jains,  a  body  of  sectaries  who 
are  detested  by  the  Hindoos,  and  whose  hq^b 
priest  is  himself  regarded  by  them  as  an  in^ 
carnation  of  the  Deity  !  One  of  Uie  distin- 
guishing superstitions  at  Benares,  is  self-im- 
molation by  drowning.  Every  year,  many 
scores  of  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  India,  go 
thither  to  end  their  dnys  thus,  and  secure 
their  salvation.  They  purchase  two  lai^ge 
kedgeree  pots,  between  which  they  tie  them- 
selves, and  when  empty,  these  support  their 
weight  in  the  water.  Thus  proved,  they 
paddle  into  tlie  stream,  then  fill  the  pota 
vrith  the  water  which  surrounds  them,  and 
soon  find  the  death  they  seek.  Some  inef- 
fectual attempts  had  been  made  to  prevent 
this  practice.  As  the  bishop  remarks,  when 
men  have  come  several  hundred  miles  to 
die,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
the  purpose  by  a  police  officer.  He  adda 
that  all  his  informants  here,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  places  where  he  had  heard  the 
question  discussed,  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  a  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  with  any  of  the  reUgioos  cusr 
toms  of  the  country,  (the  Sutteet  for  exam- 
ple), would  be  eageriy  seized  and  urged  aa 
the  first  step  in  a  new  system,  by  all  who 
wished  ill  to  the  British  rule ;  and  that,  if  it 
did  not  of  itself  occasion  a  rebellion,  H 
would  give  additional  popularity,  and  a 
more  plausible  pretext,  to  the  first  rebellion 
which  the  disaffected  might  find  opportunity 
for  attempting. 

On  tlie  way  from  Benares  toAlUhabad, 
the  bishop  exclaims,  after  passing  Mirza- 
poor,  a  city  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants — ^"  this  is»  indeed, 
a  most  rich  and  striking  land.    Here,  in  the. 
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space  of  lifiUe  more  than  two  hundred  DiUefl» 
•loB^  the  same  river,  I    have  passed  six 
towns,  some  of  them  less  populous   than 
Chester ;  two  more  so  than  Birmingham ; 
and  one  (Ik^nares)  more  so  tlian  any  city  in 
Europe,  except  London  and  Paris ;  and  this 
besides  villages  innumerable '."    He  expected 
to  fiod  the  great  cities  ruined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruin  of  the  Mussulman  no- 
bles ;  but  his  own  observation,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  old  residents,  led  him  to  tbecour 
elusion  that  most  of  them,  in  Central  India, 
had  increased  in    wealth    and    popnlatioo, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  British  power, 
owing  to  the  riM  of  a  new  and  prosperous 
cwder  from  the  middling  classes.    The  ves- 
tiges of  decay  and  havoc,  the  scattered  fhig- 
menta  of  nmrble  palaces,  mosques,  and  vil- 
las, and  of  tanks  and  canals,  belong  to  the 
eras  of  the  nithless  interruptions  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  Persians,  Affghans,  and  Ma- 
harattas.    We  6nd  him,  in  his  correspond- 
ence, dated  March  1825,  expressing  his  full 
belief  that  the  influence  of  BriUin  had  been 
honestly  employed,  for  the  benefit  of  India, 
and  had  produced  great  good  to  the  country 
and    its    inhabitants.      He    acknowledges, 
however,  that  the  British  rule  was  not  ge- 
nerally popular,  nor  advancing  towards  po» 
pniariiy.    One  of  the  occurrences  which  he 
relates,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  natives  make  resistance  to  what 
they  coneeive  to  be  arbitrary  or  unlawful 
tmtment,  is  too  ourioos  to  be  passed  over 
in  sOence.    At  Benares,  government  vnad- 
visedljr  impoa«d  a  hosse-tas  of  a  very  invidi- 
ous character  both  from  its  amount  and  its 
novelty.    Strong  representations  from  the 
magistrates,  produced  no  effect  at  CalcntU ; 
whereupon,  Uie  whole  population  of  Benares 
and    its    neighbourhood,    resolved    to    sit 
"  Vhuma"  till  the  grievance  was  redressed. 
To  sit  dkttrnm^  or  mourning,  is  to  remain 
motionkMs  in  that  posture,  without  food,  and 
exposed  to   the  weather,    till    the   person 
against  whom  it  is  employed,  consents  to  the 
request  preferred ;  and  the  Hindoos  believe, 
that  whoever  dies  ander  such  a  process,  be- 
comes a  tormenting  spirit  to  haunt  and  af- 
flict his  inflexible  antagonist.    In  this  in- 
stance, before  the  government  was  in  the 
least  apprised  of  the  plan,  above  three  kunr 
dred   tAotuand   perMHis    "  deserted   their 
dwellings,  shut  up  their  shops,  suspended 
the  labour  of  their  farms,  forbore  to   light 
fires  or  dress  victuals,  many  of  them  to  eat, 
and  satd  down  with  folded  arms  and  droop- 
ing heads,  like  so  many  sheep,  on  the  plain 
wbich  surrounds  Benares."    The  perplexity 
of  the  British  authorities  may  be  imagined* 
Th^  did  QOty  however,  yield  to  this  por- 
tentous expedient  of  fanaticism,  but  drew  ^ 
strong  body  of  European  troops  from  Dina- 
poor  and  Gazepeor,  to  the  neighbouring  can- 
tonment, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  tha 
ringleaden  of  the  assemblage,  if  the  impos- 
VoL.  I.  3  M 


sibility  that  government  sbouki  yield  to  de- 
mands so  un^d.  At  last,  the  Indian  multi- 
tude, pinched  by  hunger  and  drenched  wiUi- 
rain,  began  to  waver  and  think  of  changing 
their  plan.  They  then  fell  into  dissensions 
conccroiDg  a  substitute;  a  large  number 
dropped  off,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole 
mass  melted  away.  When  the  black  doud 
had  wholly  disappeared,  the  supreme  go- 
vernment wisely  repealed  the  tax. 

At  Allahabad,  the  good  bishop  changed 
his  mode  of  travelling,  suitably  to  his  desti- 
nation, and  departed  for  Cawnpoor. 

Having  reached  Cawnpoor,  though  not 
without  remarkable  adventures,  he  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Bri- 
tish Indian  annids,  and  upon  whose  soil 
every  thing  flourishes,  that  grows  either  in 
Bengal  or  in  Persia.  He  set  out  on  an  ele- 
phant, and  was  soon  met  by  a  splendid  re- 
tinue of  elephants  and  horses,  sent-  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  party  by  the  monarch 
of  Oude,  '*  the  refuge  of  the  worid  :" — 

**  While,*'  says  the  preUte,  "  I  was 
changing  elephants,  a  decent  looking  man 
stepped  up  to  me,  and  begged  to  know  my 
name  and  titles  at  full  length,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  <  to  make  a  report  of  them  to  the  asy- 
lum of  the  world.'  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  court  circular,  a 
much  more  minute  task,  and  one  considered 
of  far  more  importance  than  in  Europe.. 
Every  thing  which  occurs  in  the  family  of 
the  king  himself,  the  resident,  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  state,  or  any  strangers  of  rank  who 
may  arrive,  is  carefnUy  noted  and  sent  round 
in  writing.  And  I  was  tokl  that  (he  exact 
hour  at  which  I  rose,  the  sort  of  breakfast  I 
ate,  the  visits  I  paid  or  received,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  passed  my  morning, 
would  all  be  detailed  by  the  king's  chobdars, 
for  the  information  of  their  master,  whose 
own  most  iadifferent  actions,  however,  are 
with  equal  fairness  written  down  for  the 
inspection  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  British  resi- 
dent" 

llie  account  pf  his  residence  at  Lucknow, 
of  his  symposiums  and  discussions  at  *'  the 
most  polished  and  splendid  court  in  India," 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  and 
people,  forms  one  of  the  predous  portions  of 
his  narrative ;  but  we  can  merely  mdicaie  its 
attraction  and  value.  Oude  has  been  the  re- 
sort of  a  host  of  European  adventurers; 
and  to  exemplify  the  strange  mixturp,  he  re- 
lates that  he  had  ^plications  made  to  him 
for  charity,  b>'  a  Spaniard  from  Lima  in  Pe- 
ru, and  a  Silesian  Jew. 

From  Lucknow,  he  went  to  Bareilly.  On 
the  route,  he  noticed  some  fields  of  tobacco, 
called  by  the  Hindoos  tumbuccoo,  a  name 
evidently  derived,  as  well  as  the  plant  itself* 
through  the  Europeans,  from  America. 

We  now  approach,  with  the  Lord  Padre* 
the    Himalaya    mountains,    the    rrgkm    in 
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grew  to  an  fmmenie  size,  so  that  he  had 
stood  ui>right  between  the  tips  of  tbeir  horns. 
He  could  have  shot  it,  bat  did  not  like  to  fire 
at  present,  and  said  it  was,  after  all,  a  pity  to 
meddle  with  such  harmless  animals.  The 
mohr  accordingly  ran  off  unmolested,  rising 
with  splendid  bounds  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  high  jungle,  so  that  his  whole  body  and 
limbs  were  seen  from  time  to  time  above  it. 
A  little  further,  another  rose,  which  Mr. 
Boiilderson  said  was  the  female ;  of  her  I  had 
but  an  imperfect  view.  The  sight  of  these 
curious  animals  had  already,  however,  well 
repaid  my  coming  out ;  and  from  tbeanimar 
tion  and  eagerness  of  every  body  round  roe, 
the  anxiety  with  which  my  companions  look- 
ed for  every  waving  of  the  jungle-grass,  and 
the  continued  calling  and  shouting  of  the 
horse  and  foot  behind  us,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  catch  the  contagion  of  interest  and  en- 
terprise. 

*<At  last  tlie  elephants  all  dtew  np  tbeir 
trunks  into  the  air,  began  to  roar,  and  stamp 
violently  with  their  fore  feet,  the  Raja's  little 
elephant  turned  short  round,  and  in  spite  of 
all  her  mohout  could  say  or  do,  took  up  her 
post,  to  the  Raja's  great  annoyance,  close  in 
the  rear  of  Mr.  fioulderson.  The  other  three 
(for  one  of  my  baggage  elephants  had  come 
out  too,  the  mohout,  though  unarmed,  not 
caring  to  miss  the  show)  went  on  slowly  but 
boldly,  with  their  trunks  raised,  their  ears 
expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little  eyes  bent 
intently  forward.  '  We  are  close  upon  him,* 
said  Mr.  Boulderson,  'fire  where  you  see 
the  long  grass  shake,  if  |he  rises  before  you.' 
— Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant  stamped 
again  violently.  'There,  there.'  cried  the 
mohout, '  I  saw  his  heed  I*  A  short  roar,  or 
rather  loud  growl  followed,  and  I  saw  im- 
mediately before  my  elephant's  head  the  mo- 
tion of  some  large  animal  stealing  away 
through  the  grass.  I  fired  as  directed,  and, 
a  moment  after,  seeing  tlie  motion  still  more 
plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another 
short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was  imme- 
diately quickened,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
more  distant  juogle.  Mr.  Boulderson  said, 
'  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  hit  him  that  last 
time  :  at  any  rate  we  shall  drive  him  out  of 
the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take  care  of  him.' 
In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  crowd  of  horse 
and  foot  spectators  at  the  jungle  side,  began  to 
run  off  in  all  directions.  We  went  on  the 
place,  but  found  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and,  in 
fact,  we  had  seen  aH  we  were  to  see  of  him, 
and  went  twke  more  through  the  jungle  in 
vain.  A  large  extent  of  high  grass  stretched 
out  in  one  direetion,  and  this  we  had  now 
not  sufiicient  daylight  to  explore.  In  fact, 
that  the  animal  so  near  me  was  a  tiger  at  all, 
I  have  no  evidence  but  its  growl,  Mr.  Boul- 
derson's  belief,  the  asaertmn  of  the  mohout, 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  more  valuable  than  all 
the  rest,  the  alarm  ^xpresaed  by  the  ela- 
phanU.    I  eould  not  help  feeliog  some  ap- 


prehension that  my  firing-had  robbed  Mr  JBtfiA- 
dersofi  of  his  sh^,  but  he  assured  me  that  I 
was  quite  in  rule;  that  in  socfa  sport  no 
courtesies  could  be  observed,  and  that  the 
animal  in  fact  rose  before  me,  but  that  be 
should  himself  have  ^red  without  scniple  if  he 
had  seen  the  rostle  of  the  grass  in  time. 
Thus  ended  my  first,  and  probably  my  last 
essay,  in  the  '  field-sports*  of  India,  in  which 
I  am  much  mhitaken,  notwithatsoding  what 
Mr.  Boulderson  said,  if  I  harmed  any  liviog 
creature. 

"  I  asked  Mr.  Bouldenon,  in  our  retoro, 
whether  tiger  hunting  was  generally  of  this 
kind;  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to 
that  chase  of  babbles  vhioh  enihVsa  «a  in 
England  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a  jonglBi  hn 
answered,  it  must  always  be  pretty  moch  the 
same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very  peca-^ 
liar  circumstances,  or  wh^  a  tiger  frU  him- 
self severely  wounded,  and  was  nniaed  to 
revenge  by  despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain 
coBCeated,  and  to  nudce  off  as  quietly  aa  poa- 
siUe.  It  was  after  he  had  braken  cover,  or 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  sitnmtionsonatD 
be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of  the 
sport  began,  in  which  case  he  attacked  hia 
enemies  boldly*  and  always  died  fighting. 
He  added,  that  the  lion,  though  not  so  huge 
or  swift  an  animal  as  the  tiger,  was  generaUy 
stronger  and  more  courageoua.  Those 
which  have  been  killed  in  India,  matead  of 
running  away  when  pursued  through  a  jnn- 
gle,  seldom  seem  to  think  its  cover  neces- 
sary at  alL  When  they  see  their  enemies 
approaching,  they  spring  out  to  meet  them, 
open-mouthed,  tn  the  plain,  like  the  boldest 
of  all  animals,  a  mastiff-dog.  They  are  thns 
generally  shot  with  very  little  trouble,  bnt  if 
they  are  missed  or  only  slightly  wounded, 
they  are  truly  formidable  enemiea.  Though 
not  swift,  they  leap  with  vast  strength  and 
violence,  and  their  large  heads,  immense 
paws,  and  the  great  weight  of  their  body  for- 
wards, often  enable  them  to  spring  on  the 
head  of  the  largest  elephanta,  and  fairly  pull 
them  down  to  the  ground,  ridera  and  alL 
When  a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the 
latter  is  generally  able  to  shake  him  off  under 
his  feet,  and  then  wo  be  to  him !  The  ele- 
phant either  kneels  on  him  «od  crushes  him 
at  once,  or  gives  him  «  kick  which  breaks 
half  his  ribs,  and  sends  him  flying  perhaps 
twenty  paces.  Hie  elephants,  however,  are 
often  dreadfuHy  torn,  and  a  large  old  tiger 
sometimes  cling  too  fast  to  be  thus  dealt 
with.  In  this  rase,  it  often  happens  that  the 
elephant  himself  falls,  from  pain  or  firom  the 
hope  of  rolling  on  his  enemy,  and  the  people 
on  his  back  are  in  very  considerable  danger 
both  from  friends  and  foes,  for  Mr.  Boulder- 
son said  the  scratch  of  a  tiger  waa  sometimes 
venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  Is  said  to  he. 
But  this  did  not  oflen  happen,  and  in  geneni 
persons  wounded  by  his  teeth-  or  daws,  if 
not  killed  outright,  recovered  eaaily  enough.** 
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A  mcndiouit,  109  yean  of  ago,  was  brought 
to  the  bishop's  tent  The  country  people 
and  his  Gentoo  servants  remarked,  *^  He 
must  baye  been  a  good  man,  to  be  allowed 
to  lire  so  long.'*  In  the  finest  and  healdiiest 
climates  of  India,  the  age  ot  man  seldom  ex- 
ceeds  seventy.  In  tl^  mountains,  some 
beautiful  lemons,  and  some  young  potatoes, 
both  the  produce  of  a  garden,  were  placed 
before  the  bishop.  The  poUtoes  introduced 
by  the  English  were  much  liked  by  the 
mountaineers,  and  becoming  very  common. 
Our  prdate  was  the  first  protestant  minister 
who  preached,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment, in  the  celebrated  Himalaya  region. 
At  Moradabad  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  way  in  which  ice  is  made  all 
over  upper  India.  A  number  of  broad  and 
very  shallow  earthen  pans  are  placed  on  a 
layer  of  dry  straw,  and  filled  with  water.  In 
the  night,  even  the  small  degree  of  ftoat 
which  is  felt  at  that  town  is  sufficient  to 
eovcr  the  pans  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  which 
is  cneftiUy  collected  and  packed  up.  In  the 
neighboarbood  of  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
▼egeution  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  £u- 
fope.  Raspberries,  cranberries,  and  black- 
berries, are  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  sides  and  lower  ravines  of  the  hills  ate 
coveted  with  noble  silver-fir.  Eagles  are 
numerous,  and  very  latge  and  formidable. 
They  do  much  injury  to  the  shepherds  and 
goatherds,  and  ^  sometimes  carry  away  the 
poor  naked  chlldreii  of  (he  peasants."  The 
bishop  mentions  one,  shot  by  a  eompoffnon 
lie  voyage,  which  measured  thirteen  feet  be- 
tween the  tips  of  its  extended,  wings ;  had 
talons  eight  inches  long ;  and  could  certainly 
have  borne  up  a  well-grown  boy.  This 
condor  of  the  mountains,  he  did  not  doubt 
to  be  the  giant  rok  of  the  Arabians,  which 
the  story  of  Sinbad  has  rendered  so  notorious. 
The  tiger  is  found  quite  up  to  the  glaciers, 
of  size  and  ferocity  undiminished.  In  Ke- 
maon,  an  English  resident  tamed  a  hyena, 
which  for  several  years  followed  him  about 
like  a  dog.  English  dogs,  impaired  by  the 
climate  of  the  plains,  improve  in  bulk, 
strength,  and  sagacity,  among  the  moun- 
taineers ;  and  in  a  winter  or  two  they  acquire 
the  same  fine,  short,  shawl-wool,  mixed  up 
with  their  own  hair,  which  distinguishes  the 
indigenous  animals  of  the  country.  The 
wild  dogs  are  considerably  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  fox,  which  they  much  resemble : 
they  hunt  methodically  in  packs,  make 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  game,  and  attack 
and  sometimes  tear  in  pieces  both  the  lion  and 
tiger.  Flying  squirrels  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  colder  and  higher  parts  of  the  woods. 

The  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  in  which 
the  Bishop  tells  of  his  sojourn  at  Delhi^  and 
his  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  Acbar 
Shahy  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  Narrative.  He  was  deeply  moved 
with  the  awful  instance  of  the  instability  of 

Vol.  I.  3  N 


human  grsatness,  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
old  descendant  of  the  mighty  house  of  Tl- 
mour,  with  the  idea  of  whom,  under  the 
name  of  the  Great  Moguls  he  associated  in 
his  childhood  all  imaginable  power,  splen« 
dour,  and  opulence.  Vanity  </  vaniHet^ 
he  exclaims,  was  surely  never  written  in 
more  legible  characters,  than  on  the  dilapi- 
dated arcades  of  DelhL  Thus  Burke,  in 
his  speech  on  Mr.  Fox*s  India  Bill  (1783), 
was  struck  with  the  same  dread  lesson  of  the 
inconstancy  of  human  fortune,  and  the  stu- 
pendous revolutions  that  have  happened  in 
our  age  of  wonders.  ''  Could  it  be  believed," 
he  asked,  *'  when  X  entered  into  existence, 
that  on  this  day  we  should  be  employed  in 
discussing  the  conduct  of  those  British  sub- 
jects who  had  disposed  of  the  power  and  per- 
son of  the  Great  Mogul  l" 

The  ruins  afVer  ruins,  granite  and  marble, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
from  the  gate  of  Agia  to  Humaioon's  tomb, 
a  noble  structure  of  granite  inlaid  with  mar- 
ble, reminded  him  of  Cafia  in  the  Crimea, 
but  of  Cafils  on  the  scale  of  London,  *^  with 
the  wretched  fragments  of  a  magnificence, 
such  as  iiondon  itself  could  not  bo«st.** 
This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Patau  kings  on  the  ruins  of  a 
still  larger  Hindoo  dty.  Every  one  con- 
versant with  the  literature  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, must  be  acquainted  with  Dr.  Robert- 
son's Hittorieal  Disquititum  ametrmng 
Ancient  India^  and  may  recollect  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Appendix,  in  which  he  descants 
upon  the  immense  and  magnificent  edifices 
and  excavations  of  tlie  Hindoos — the  wonders 
of  Ellore,  Salsette,  and  Elephanta — ^those 
stupendous  labours  in  costly  and  skilful  ar- 
chitecture— gigantic  monuments  of  power 
and  taste,  from  which  the  inference  is  neces- 
sary, by  reason  of  the  essential  character  iyf 
perfection  in  this  art,  that  the  people  who 
accomplished  them  were  far  advanced  in 
scientific  civilization  and  various  refinement. 
Since  the  time  of  Robertson,  the  pens  and 
pencils  of  Bnglish  and  French  travellers  have 
conveyed  more  dirilinct  and  adequate  ideas, 
not  only  of  the  principal  fiibrics,  but  of  the 
manifold  and  delicate  sculpture,  and  ex- 
quisite minuteness  of  ornament  and  finish, 
by  which  they  and  the  conceptions  and  re- 
sources of  the  architects  are  fexalted  iu  the 
estimation  of  all  reflecting  observers.  The 
testimony  of  Bishop  Heber  on  this  head,  a 
witness  of  the  waqnest  fancy  and  most  'cul- 
tivated eye,  who.-had  surveyed  the  noblest 
architectural  works  of  which  Europe  can 
boast,  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  some  detail, 
and  we  shall  therefore  cull  irregularly  a  few 
of  his  statements,  touching  as  they  do  the 
curious  question  of  the  antiquity  and  height 
of  Indian  civilization.  The  Cuttab'  Miner 
at  Delhi,  he  pronounces  the  finest  tower  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  remaining  great  arches 
of  the  principal  mosqus,  as  fine  in  their  way 
No.  XIV JanVart  31,  18^29. 
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u  &ny  of  the  details  of  York  Minster.  The 
Patans  *'*'  bailt  like  giants,  and  finished  their 
work  like  jewellers."  The  imperial  palace, 
raised  by  the  emperor  Shah-Jehan,  ^^  far 
surpasses  the  Kremlin.'*  With  the  quad* 
rangle  of  the  large  mosque  at  Fnttehpoor, 
he  could  say  that  there  was  no  quadrangle, 
either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  fit  to  be 
compared,  whether  as  to  size,  majestic  pro- 
portions, or  beauty  of  ardiitecture.  Speaking 
of  Umeer,  the  paJace  and  castle  at  Jyepoor, 
he  observes : — ^^  For  varied  and  picturesque 
effect,  for  richness  ef  carving,  for  wild  beauty 
of  situation,  for  the  number  and  singularity 
of  the  apartments,  and  the  strangeness  of 
finding  such  a  building  in  such  a  place  and 
country,  I  am  able  to  compare  nothing  with 
Umeer."  The  castle  of  Joudpoor,  ^^  the 
palace  of  a  petty  raja  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  salt  desert,**  is  in  many  respects  fully 
equal  to  Windsor.  In  the  Correspondence, 
he  refers  to  the  architectural  works  on  the 
verge  of  the  western  desert,  as  surpassing  all 
which  he  had  seen  of  Windsor,  or  the  Krem- 
lin, or  heard  of  the  Alhambra,  He  cele- 
brates the  Hindoo  ancient  buildings  ibr  so- 
lidity and  solemnity,  and  a  richness  of  orna- 
ment so  wcU  managed  as  not  to  interfere 
with  solemnity,  and  quite  different  from  the 
airy  and  gaudy  style  of  the  Chinese.  Again, 
he  writes  from  Guserat  to  Mr.  Wilmot — **  In 
the  yet  remaining  specimen  ^  oriental  pump 
at  Lucknow,  in  Sie  decayedTnut  most  strik- 
ing and  romantic  magnificence  of  Delhi,  and 
in  the  Tahe-Mahal  of  Agra  (doubtless  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world), 
there  is  almost  enough,  even  of  themselves, 
to  make  it  wjrth  a  man's  while  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans." 

If  we  had  space  for  the  purpose,  we  should 
1m  glad,  indeed,  to  make  as  free  with  the  sin- 
gularly curious  and  instructive  detaib  of  the 
concluding  chapters  of  the  Narrative,  as  we 
have  done  with  the  first  Jyepoor  is  a  scene 
of  extraordinary  character  and  anecdote,  and 
romantic  pictures,  to  which  the  bishop  has 
done  full  justice.  We  must  leap,  however, 
at  once  to  tlie  country  of  Banswarra,  stopping 
tliere  only  to  note  that  the  abominable  custom 
of  murdering  the  greater  part  of  their  female 
infants,  still  prevails.  We  shall  cite  a  part 
of  the  bishop's  text  on  this  subject : 

^^This  cruel  and  most  unnatural  sacrifice 
it  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of  the  British 
government  to  induce  its  vassals  and  allies  to 
abandon.  Major  Walker,  when  resident  at 
Paroda,  thought  he  had  succeeded  with  the 
greater  part  of  them,  but  it  is  believed  by 
most  ofiScers  on  this  side  of  the  country,  that 
the  number  saved  was  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  victims.  Unhappily  pride, 
poverty,  and  avarice  are  in  league  with  su- 
perstition to  perpetuate  these  horrors.  It  is 
a  disgrace  for  a  noble  family  to  have  a 
daughter  unmarried,  and  still  worse  to  marry 
her  to  a  person  of  infbcior  birtb^  while  they 


have  ndtfaer  the  means  nor  the  indinatioft  to 
pay  such  portions  as  a  person  oi  their  own 
rank  would  expect  to  receive  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  a  child  fa 
believed,  surely  with  truth,  to  be  acceptable 
to  ^  the  evil  powers,'  and  the  fact  is  certain, 
that,  though  the  high-born  Rajpoots  have 
many  sons,  very  few  daughters  are  ever  found 
in  their  palaces,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  move 
any  particular  instance  of  murder,  or  to  know 
the  way  in  which  the  victims  are  disposed  oH 
The  common  story  of  the  country,  and  pro* 
bably  the  true  one,  for  it  is  a  point  on  wMch, 
except  with  the  English,  no  mystery  isUkelj 
to  be  observed,  is  that  a  large  vessel  of  milk 
ii  set  in  the  chamber  of  the  lying-in  woman, 
and  the  infant,  if  a  girl,  immediately  plunged 
into  it.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  however,  whe 
supposes  the  practice  to  be  on  the  decline, 
was  told  that  a  pill  of  opium  was  usuallj 
given.  Through  the  influence  of  Major 
Walker  it  is  certain  that  many  diildrcn  were 
spared,  and  prevk>us  to  his  departure  finm 
Guserat,  he  receivad  the  most  affecting  com* 
pliment  which  a  good  man  could  receive,  in 
being  welcomed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  oo 
some  public  occasion,  by  a  procession  of  girls 
of  high  rank,  who  owed  their  lives  to  him,  and 
who  came  to  kiss  his  clothes  and  throw 
wreaths  of  flowem  over  him  as  their  deliverer 
and  second  father.  Since  that  time,  however, 
things  have  gone  on  very  much  in  the  old 
train,  and  the  answen  made  by  the  chiefs  to 
any  remonstrance  of  the.  British  officers  ia, 
*  Pay  our  daughters*  marriage  portiofta,  and 
they  shall  live  V  Yet  these  very  men  rather 
than  strike  a  cow  would  submit  to  the  crudest 
martyrdom.  Never  may  my  dear  wife  and 
daughters  forget  how  much  their  sex  is  in- 
debted to  Christianity  r* 

Bomhay  and  its  dependendes  were  exten- 
sive and  fruitful  fields  of  observation,  upon 
whid)  the  bishop  entered  with  undiminidied 
seal  and  intelligence ;  and  likewise  Ceylon, 
the  journal  of  his  tour  in  which  (written  by 
his  accomplished  widow)  forms  a  moat  in- 
teresting chapter.  The  Visitation  to.BIsdraa, 
has  the  same  attractive  and  edifying  qualitiea. 
It  was  in  that  preudency,  as  we  have  said  In 
the  beginning  of  our  article,  that  this  almost 
incomparable  personage  was  destined  to 
finish  his  earthly  career.  We  extract  the 
subjoined  account  of  his  death,  fh»m  an  de* 
gant  and  tender  biographical  sketch,  con- 
tained in  the  seventieth  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  : — 

*^  On  Oqod  Friday,  he  preached  at  Comba- 
connm,  on  the  crucifixion ;  and  on  Easter 
Sunday,  at  Tanjore,  on  the  resurrectun.  The 
day  following  he  hdd  a  confirmation  at  the 
same  place ;  and  in  the  evening  ddivcred  an 
address  to  the  assembled  missionaries,  as  he 
stood  near  the  grave  of  Schwarts,  a  name 
which  he  had  venerated.  He  airived  at 
Trichinopoly  on  the  1st  of  April,  1827- 

^''Next   day    bdng    Sunday,    he   again 
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imadied,  aod  eonllnBed,  a  vita  whidi  he  ad* 
mtkiitCoed  ooee  more  on  Monday  morning  in 
the  Fort  Churdi.  He  Ktuned  home  to 
breakfast ;  bat  before  litting  down,  took  a 
cold  bath,  as  he  had  done  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding days.  His  attendant,  thinking  that  he 
ataid  more  than  the  usual  time,  entered  the 
i^lMurtment,  and  found  the  body  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  with  the  fsce  downwards.  The 
usual  restoratives  of  bleeding,  friction,  and 
inflating  the  lungs,  were  instantly  tried,  but 
lifo  was  gone,  and,  on  opening  Use  head,  it 
was  dlsoorered  that  a  ressel  had  bunt  on  the 
brain,  in  oonsequence,  as  the  medical  men 
agreed,  of  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  water 
whilst  he  was  warm  ana  ez^nsted.  His  re- 
maina  were  deposited,  with  every  mark  of 
TCspect  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  akar  of  St.  John's  church  at 
Tridiin<^ly. 

^^  True  it  is,  that  an  apparent  accident 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  abrupt  Mr- 
mination  of  the  bishop's  life,  but  it  may  well 
be  thought  that  his  constitution  was  becom. 
ing  mora  frail  and  susceptible  of  injury 
through  his  unremitted  ezertioBS*-exertions 
which  he  was  led  to  make  by  habits  formed 
in  a  more  temperate  cHmate — by  a  tan  which 
beset  htm  of  sinking  into  that  supineness 
which  a  residence  in  India  is  so  apt  to  engen- 
der—and by  a  spirit  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  great  object  before  him.** 

Heber  was  only  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  age  when  he  thus  perished.  No  man 
aeem«l  to  be  more  constantly  swayed  by  the 
maxim  of  the  old  poet— 

**  Virtue,  if  not  in  tctioD,  i$  •  vice. 

And  wb«n  we  move  nol  forward,  we  go  bsckward.** 

An  old  Hindoo,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
first  circuit,  bcsouj^t  him  not  to  take  so  much 
exercise,  saying  it  was  that  whieh  had  turned 
hi§  hair  mo  gray^  tinee  hi$  arrival  in  India* 
No  exertion  was  too  formidable,  no  enterprise 
too  bold,  when  the  official  objecu  of  his 
journeys  wen  to  be  promoted,  or  the  sphere 
of  his  genefal  knowlalge  to  be  enlarged.  He 
enjoyed  very  mudi,  to  use  his  own  phrase^ 
the  wild  travelling  in  India,  and  the  spectacle 
of  so  strange  and  numerous  a  people.  He 
saoguinely  meditated  second  and  more  minute 
surveys  of  the  immense  regions  which  he  ex. 
plorad,  and  even  more  extensive  and  perilous 
pilgriinages.  The  knowledge  which  we  had, 
in  opening  his  Nanative,  that  he  was  to  fall 
in  the  midst  of  his  noble  and  enthusiastic  an- 
ticipatiotts,  saddened,  as  it  were,  the  pleasure 
which  his  pages  conveyed.  A  sense  of  the 
catastrophe  must  weigh  upon  every  reader 
capable  of  appreciating  usefulness  so  brilliant, 
and  so  rsra  a  union  of  the  finest  properties  of 
the  head  and  heart.  We  discern  a  vein  of 
pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  Ood,  through- 
out his  journals,  but  no  indication  of  fear  or 
distrust  with  r^ard  to  his  life^  Under  the 
woist  drcnmstanres    .yi  his  most  painful  ex- 


posure to  the  dangers  of  the  climate— no 
regret,  no  lament,  except  for  his  separation 
from  his  wife  and  children.  The  scuace  for 
all,  is,  that  thev  may  have  another  meetmg 
where  the  diead  of  parting  will  never  intrude. 
Truth  there  is,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  lines 
of  one  of  his  favourite  poets  :— 

"  Thev  sin  who  (ell  oa  luve  can  die» 

With  life  all  other  pnsjiions  fly, 
All  others  are  bai  ? anitv. 
In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  avarire  in  the  vaults  of  bril ; 
Earthly  iheae  paniona  of  the  eartti. 
They  perish  where  they  bitve  their  birth ; 
But  love  is  indcetractible. 

Ita  holy  flame  for  ever  burnefh ; 
From  heaven  it  cume,  to  heH\en  retnrasth; 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  times  deceived,  at  tinaes  opprest* 

It  here  is  tried  aud  purified. 
Then  iiath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest: 

It  aoweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
Bat  the  harre^t  time  of  love  is  tbeic.** 

We  should  wrong  both  our  author,  and  the 
subject  of  India,  if  we  did  not  dte  more  of 
his  general  statements  and  opinions  respecting 
the  people  and  concerns  of  that  vast  empire. 
It  will  be  the  easiest  course  for  ourselves,  and 
sufficiently  profitable  for  our  readers,  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  his  broad  remarks  taken  from 
the  two  volumes.— Narrative  or  Correspond- 
ence— according  to  our  original  memoranda. 
The  excess  in  the  number  of  our  pages, 
which  we  have  already  consumed,  preventa 
us  from  executing  our  original  design,  to 
advert  particularly  to  those  parts  of  the 
bishop's  text,  which  affect  the  questions  of 
the  proper  system  of  British  rule,  the  conduct 
of  tne  scheme  of  propagating  Christianity, 
the  government  of  the  British  subjects, 
British  colonization,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  trade,  in  India ;  and  then  to  quote 
and  collate  with  them,  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  Political  Hittory  of  India^  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  one  of  the  most  clear,  sensi- 
ble, and  satisfactory  treatises,  which  we  have 
ever  perused  on  any  comprehensive  and  dif. 
ficult  Dtatter,  and  of  which  the  author  is  re- 
peatedly extolled  in  the  bishop's  narrative, 
as  an  unrivalled  authority.  We  must  be 
satisfied,  at  present,  with  earnestly  recom- 
mending it  to  all  who  would  understand  the 
whole  case  embraced  in  his  inquiries.  We 
submit  our  excerpu  from  the  bishop's  evi- 
dence, which  cannot  but  serve  to  recommend 
further  the  whole  of  this  posthumous  pub- 
lication. 

''  What  is  called  the  fiorid  eastern  style, 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  translations — the 
characteristics  of  the  originals  arc  often  rather 
flatness  and  vapidity  than  exuberance  of  or- 
nament. Nothing  seems  more  generally  mis- 
taken  than  the  supposed  prohibition  of  ani- 
mal food  to  the  Hindoos.  It  is  not  from 
any  abstract  desire  to  spare  the  life  of  living 
creatures,  since  fish  would  be  a  violation  of 
this  principle  as  weU  as  beef;  but  irom 
othff  notions  of  the  hallowed  or  the  polluted 
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BAtovt  of  pardcolar  Tiandi.  Thus  oihit 
BnlmuDs  cat  both  fish  mod  kid.  The  Rsj- 
poou,  hesidet  these,  eat  mntton,  venison,  or 
9Mi's  flevh.  Some  castes  may  eat  any  thing 
but  fowb,  beef,  or  pork ;  while  pork  is  with 
others  a  favourite  diet,  and  beef  only  is  prp* 
'  hibited.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  forbidden 
by  their  religion  ;  but  this  is  disregarded  by 
great  nurabos,  both  of  high  and  low  csste ; 
and  intoxication  is  little  less  common,  as  I 
am  assured,  among  the  Indians,  than  among 
Europeans.  Nor  in  it  tme  that  Hindoos  are 
much  nrore  healthy  than  Europeans.  Liver- 
complaints,  and  indurations  of  the  spleen, 
are  very  common  among  them,  particularly 
with  those  in  easy  circumstances,  to  which 
their  immense  consumption  of  '  ghee,'  or 
clarified  butter,  must  greatly  contribute.  To 
cholera  morbus  they  are  much  more  liable 
than  the  whites,  and  there  are  some  kinds  of 
fever  which  seora  peculiar  to  the  native 
race. 

^^  The  tradesmen  of  Calcutta  have  few  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  wives  of  European 
blood  and  breeding.  Even  ladies  going  out 
are  not  always  permitted  to  take  white  maidn, 
and  always  under  a  bond,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  they  shall  be  sent  back  again.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  free  mariners,  and 
other  persons  who  go  out  to  India,  are  in- 
duced to  form  connexions  with  women  of  the 
country;  yet  I  never  met  with  any  pubUo 
man  connected  with  India,  who  did  not  la- 
ment the  increase  of  the  half-caste  popula- 
tion,  as  a  great  source  of  present  mischief 
and  future  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
colony. 

'*  Scarcely  any  children  broughi  up  in 
Bengal,  either  high  or  low,  speak  any  thing 
even  with  their  parents,  but  the  broken  Hin- 
dostanee  and  vulgar  Bengalee,  which  they  learn 
from  their  nurses.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  common  people  is  Hindostanee,  of  a  very 
oorrapt  kind.  The  good  *•  Oordoo'  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  army  and  courts  of  justice. 
When  a  person  under  examination  once  an- 
swered in  it  with  unusual  fluency  and  pro- 
priety, Mr.  Melville's  native  chief  officer  said, 
with  a  sagacious  nod,  *  That  fellow  talks 
good  Oordoo !  lie  has  been  in  prison  before 
to-day  !*  All  legal  writings,  records,  &c.  arb 
in  Persian,  a  rule  which  Mr.  MelviUe  thinks 
good,  Persian  holding  in  India  the  place  of 
Iiatin  in  Europe;  in  consequence  of  this  regu- 
lation, all  the  higher  oflicers  of  the  couru  are 
educated  persons.  Persian  is,  as  a  language, 
so  much  superior  in  clearness  and  brevity  to 
Hindostanee,  that  business  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  employing  it ;  and  since  even  Oor- 
doo itself  is  unintelligible  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Hindoos,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for 
preferring  it  to  the  more  pqlislied  language. 

''  The  Indians  feel  a  great  admiration  for 
corpulency,  and  frequently  contract  liver  com- 
plaints by  their  anxiety  to  fatten  themselves. 

^'  W«  did  not  conquer  the  Hindoos,  but 


found  than  oonqucfed ;  their  pievinu  rulira 
were  as  mudi  strangen  to  their  hlood  aad 
their  religion  as  we  are,  and  thty  vcve  no- 
toriottsly  fiur  more  oppressive  mastcia  than  we 
have  ever  shown  ourselves. 

'*  All  persons  expenenoed  in  this  climato, 
deny  that  any  of  the  country  hvtn  are  om- 
tagious.  Daring  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the 
d^ate  is  anfficicDUy  disagreeable ;  it  is  bf 
no  means  pleasant  to  be  kept  a  dose  prisoner 
to  the  house  from  soon  afUr  sunrise  to  aliitle 
before  sunset,  at  the  pail  of  a  liever,  or  of  » 
stroke  of  the  sun,  if  one  ventures  to  brave  him 
terrors.  It  b  a  poor  comfort  to  a  penoa 
suflering  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  under  wbal 
is  called  prickly-beat,  exactlv  xfsenbling  the 
appUcatioo  of  red«hot  needles  Ut  difoenc 
parts  of  the  body  and  limbs,  to  be  told  that 
this  is  a  sign  of  heslth,  and  that  while  it  con* 
tinues,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  the  cholera 
morbus.  Nor  is  it  oomforuble  at  ni^t, 
during  the  rainy  season,  to  have  the  option 
between  utter  sleeplessness,  if  you  choose  to 
shut  the  window,  and  having  one*s  bed,  and 
every  thing  in  the  room,  soaked  throu^  bj 
the  storm  beating  in  if  you  think  fit  to  leave 
it  open.  Nor  can  any  comparison  be  formed 
between  the  degrv^es  of  fatigue  oocaaioned  by 
derlcal  duties  in  England  and  India,  when  I 
come  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  was  the  case  hat 
vesteiday,  with  my  lawn  sleeves  as  if  they 
had  been  soaked  in  water.  Ail  these  ar? 
easy  to  be  borne  so  long  as  Providence  gives 
hedth  and  strength,  and  many  of  them  axe 
only  confined  to  particular  seasons;  and  in 
all  seasons  considerable  difference  exists  is 
different  parts  of  India.  The  northern  sta- 
tions are,  I  think,  most  favoured,  enjoying  a 
longer  continuance  of  cool  weather,  an  air  at 
all  times  drier  and  more  elastic,  and,  except 
during  the  hot  winds,  by  no  means  uocon* 
genid  to  an  English  constitution.  1  hkrm 
been  greatly  struck  with  the  difference  lA 
muscle,  complexion,  and  apparent  sOengtik 
between  persons  stationed  in  the  upper  peo- 
vinces  and  those  resident  in  Cdcntta  or  Bom. 
bay.  Yet  so  impsrtid  is  death  in  his  vidts, 
and  so  much  may  prudence  and  good  ma* 
nagement  effect  towards  obviating  naturd  in- 
conveniences, that  it  is  not  found  that  on  the 
whole  there  is  greater  mortality  among  the 
European  inhabitants  of  these  last-named 
dties,  than  among  those  of  Bdhi,  Meerut, 
and  Bareilly. 

^'  Mustard  seed,  in  the  shape  of  oil,  is  aa 
indispensable  necessary  in  a  Hindoo  family* 
It  is  considered  as  useful  as  rice.  Among 
the  Hindoo  cottagers,  sedudon  of  the  itomeB 
does  not  prevaiL  The  sexes  work  and  dt  Iik 
gether. 

''  Nobody  in  Bengd,  can  do  any  thing 
without  a  leader,  the  Sirdar  or  master  of  the 
gang,  without  whom  they  would  not  worfc^ 
and  whom  they  allow  (voliintanly)  to  reodve 
their  wages,  and  draw  poundage  on  them,  in 
consideration  of  his  superintendence^ 
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**  We  met  in  the  OsDget  »  oamber  of 
beggan,  who  were  ell  »  onto  of  bemn, 
froa  fftther  to  Bon.  In  the  hilli  of  SaiMtte, 
there  is  a  peculiar  cmU  of  humera  of  clmr. 
coal,  who  dwell  in  the  vooda,  have  neither 
intermarriage  nor  intereourte  wtdi  the  Hin- 
doo  inhabitante  of  the  plain,  and  bring  down 
their  loadi  of  charcoal  to  particular  ipots, 
whence  it  ia  carried  away  by  these  last,  who 
deposit  in  its  plaee  a  payment  settled  by 
custom,  of  rice,  clothing,  and  iron  tools. 
Tills  is  the  aoiount  given  me  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  who  has 
made  several  attempts  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  unfortunate  tribe,  but  has 
only  very  imperfectly  succeeded,  owing  to 
their  excessive  shyness,  and  the  contempt  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  Hindoo  neigh- 
bours. 

**  A  traveller  falls  down  sick  in  the  streets 
of  a  village  (I  am  mentioning  a  fact  which 
happened  ten  days  ago  in  Bengal),  nobody 
knows  what  caste  he  is  of,  therefore  nobody 
goes  near  him,  lest  they  should  become  pol- 
luted ;  he  wastes  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  a 
whole  community,  unless  the  jackals  take 
courage  from  his  helpless  state,  to  finish  him 
a  little  sooner,  and  perhsps,  as  happened  in 
the  case  to  which  1  alluded,  the  children  are 
allowed  to  pelt  him  with  stones  and  mud. 
The  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  found 
in  this  sute,  and  taken  care  of  by  a  passing 
European,  but  if  he  bad  died,  bis  skeleton 
would  have  lain  in  the  streets  till  the  vultures 
carried  it  away,  or  the  magistrates  ordered  It 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 

*^  The  honesty  of  the  Hindoo  kw-officers 
is  spoken  very  ill  of;  they  seem  to  become 
worse  the  nearer  they  approach  the  seat  of 
justice.  The  reason  perhaps  is  not  hard  to 
discover ;  they  are  in  situations  where  they 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  their  reguhur 
salaries  are  wretchedly  small,  a  part  even  of 
these  arise  from  fees  often  oppressive  and  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  and  they  are  so  much  ex- 
posed to  getting  a  bad  name  even  while  they 
exact  merely  what  is  their  due,  that  they  be- 
come careless  of  reputation,  and  anxious  by 
all  underhand  means  to  swell  their  profits. 
Much  evil  arises  in  India  from  the  insufli- 
dent  manner  in  which  the  subaltern  native 
servants  of  government  are  paid. 

*'  Chunar,  or  '  Chunar-Ourh,'  that  is 
Chunar  Castle,  used  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance as  a  military  post  before  the  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  British  frontier  westward.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  stations  for  such  invalids 
as  are  still  equal  to 'garrison  duty;  and  on 
them  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the 
low  state  of  the  Company *s  army,  and  the  de- 
mand for  men  in  the  east,  all  the  duty  of 
Chunar  depends,  which,  fW>m  their  health, 
they  are  barely  equal  to,  though  they  are, 
Europeans  and  s^oys  together,  above  a  thou- 
•and  men.  The  sepoy  invalids  have  mostly 
grown  old  in  the  service,  and  are  weather- 
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fallows,  with  no  odier  Injury  than 
what  time  has  faiflicted.  Seme  of  the  £u. 
lopeans  are  rvj  old  likewise ;  there  is  o|m 
who  ibught  with  CUve,  and  has  still  no  in* 
firmity  but  deafnesa  and  dim  sight.  The  ma. 
jocity,  however,  are  men  still  hvdly  advanced 
beyond  youth,  early  victims  of  a  devouring 
dimate,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  cardessness  and 
intempewnce ;  and  it  was  a  pitiable  spectade 
to  see  the  white  cmaciatad  hands  thiiist  out 
under  a  soldier's  deeve  to  recdre  the  sacnu 
meni,  and  the  pale  cheeks,  and  tall  languid 
figures  of  men,  who,  if  they  had  remaintti  in 
Europe,  would  have  been  still  overflowing 
with  vouthfhl  vigour  and  vivadty,  the  best 
plougnmen,  the  strongest  wiestlers,  and  the 
merriest  dancers  of  the  village. 

^*  At  Benares  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
Oovemors  of  India  had  stood  highest  in  their 
good  opinion,  and  found  that  they  usually 
spoke  of  Warren  Hastings  and -Lord  Welles- 
ley  as  the  two  greatest  men  who  had  ever 
ruled  this  part  of  the  world,  but  chat  they 
spoke,  with  most  affeeHon  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Duncan.  ^  Duncan  sahib  ka  chota  bhaee,' 
*  Mr.  Duncan's  younger  brother,*  is  still  the 
usud  term  of  praise  applied  to  any  public 
man  who  appears  to  be  actuated  by  an  un- 
usud  spirit  of  kindness  and  libendity  to- 
wards their  nation.  Of  the  sultan-like  and 
splendid  character  of  Warren  Hastings,  many 
tnuts  are  preserved,  and  a  nursery  rhyme, 
which  is  often  sung  to  children,  seems  to 
show  how  much  they  were  pleased  with  the 
Oriental  (not  European)  pomp  which  ha 
knew  how  to  employ  on  occasion. 

*  *lUt  *hcc  pur  bowdah,  ehore  pur  jeen, 
^uldee  bsh'r  jaU  Ssbib  Warren  HustMn  /  /* 

Of  Lord  Hastings  I  have  not  found  that  they 
have  retained  any  very  favourable  impression. 
Yet  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  his  pleas- 
ing manners  during  his  short  visit,  must,  I 
should  think,  have  struck  them. 

"  Near  Cawnpoor,  '  a  good  rain  this  for 
the  bread,*  said  one  of  the  villagers  to  the 
other. — *  Yes/  was  the  answer,'  and  a  good 
government  under  which  a  man  may  eat 
bread  in  safety/  While  such  a  feeling^  pre- 
vails, we  have  good  hopes  of  the  stability  of 
our  Indian  government. 

"  I  have  noticed  on  many  occasions  that 
aD  through  India  any  thing  is  thought  good 
enough  for  tiie  weaker  sex,  and  that  the 
roughest  words,  the  poorest  garments,  the 
scantiest  dms,  the  most  degrading  labour* 
and  the  hardest  blows,  are  generdly  their 
portions.  The  same  cfa1^)ra8see  who,  in 
clearing  the  way  before  a  great  man,  speaka 
civilly  enough  to  those  of  his  own  sex,  cnffii 
and  kicks  any  unfortunate  female  who 
crosses  bis  path,  without  warning  or  for* 
bearance.  Yet  to  young  children  they  are 
all  gentleness  and  indulgence.  What  ruldles 
men  are !  and  how  strangely  ilo  they  differ 
in  different  countries!    An  idle  boy  in  a 
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crowd  would  inftJIibly,  in  England,  get  his 
bend  broken,  bat  wliat  an  outcry  w^d  be 
railed  if  an  unoffending  woman  were  beaten 
by  one  of  tbe  aatellites  of  authority !  Per- 
haps both  parties  might  learn  something 
from  each  other;  at  least  I  have  always 
thought  it  Tery  hard  to  see  beadles,  in  £ng^ 
land,  lashing  away  children  on  all  pubUc 
occasions,  as  if  cariosity  were  a  crime  at  an 
age  in  which  it  is,  of  all  others,  most 
natural. 

"  Not  U>  be  married  early  is  a  circum- 
stance always  discreditable  among  the  Hin*- 


"Ahnoet  all  the  nobility  of  India  are 
mere  drunkards  and  Toluptuariefr 

**  By  some  singular  fatality,  nearly  all  the 
principal  establishments  of  the  English  in 
India,  have  been  fixed  in  bad  sitaations. 

'*  Tbe  disease  of  night-blindness,  that  is, 
of  requiring  the  full  U^ht  of  day  to  see,  is 
▼ery  common.  Dr.  Smith  said,  among  the 
lower  classes  in  India,  and  to  some  profes- 
sions of  men,  such  as  soldiers,  very  incon- 
venient. The  sepo]rs  ascribe  it  to  a  bad  and 
insuflScicnt  food,  and  it  is  said  to  be  always 
most  prevalent  in  a  scarcity.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  disorder  of  the  eyes  with  which 
people  are  afflicted  who  live  on  damaged  or 
inferior  rice,  in  itself  a  food  of  very  little 
nourishment*  and  probably  arises  from  a 
weakness  of  the  digestive  powers. 

"  I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Smith  on  the  re- 
markably diminutive  stature  of  the  women 
all  over  India — a  circumstance  extending, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  female 
children  of  Earopeans  by  native  mothers ; 
and  observed  thn  one  could  hardly  suppose 
such  little  creatures  to  be  the  mothers  or 
daughters  of  so  tall  men  as  many  of  the 
sepoys  are.  He  answered,  that  the  women 
iriiom  we  saw  in  the  streets  and  fields,  and 
those  with  whom  only,  under  ordinary  dr- 
cnmstances,  Europeans  could  form  con- 
nexions, were  of  the  lowest  caste,  whose 
growth  was  stinted  firom  an  eariy  age  by 
poverty  and  hard  labour,  and  whose  hus- 
bands and  brothers  were  also,  as  I  might 
observe,  of  a  very  mean  stature.  That  the 
sepoys,  and  respectable  natives  in  general, 
kept  their  women  out  of  our  way  as  much  as 
possible ;  but  that  he,  as  a  medical  man,  had 
frequently  had  women  of  the  better  sort 
brought  to  him  for  advice,  whose  personal 
advantages  corresponded  with  those  of  their 
husbands,  and  who  were  of  stature  equal  to 
the  common  run  of  European  females. 

**  The  sea  is  called  by  all  the  natives  of 
Central  India  '  kala  panee'  (black  water), 
and  they  have  the  most  terrible  ideas  of  it 
and  the  countries  beyond  it  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm relates,  in  his  account  of  Malwah,  that 
when  Cbeetoo,  the  Pindarree  chief,  was 
flying  in  hopeless  misery  from  the  English, 
he  was  often  advised  by  his  followers  to  sur- 
render to  their  mercy.  He  was  possessed, 
however,  by   the  idea  that  be  should  be 


traaspoited,  and  this  notion  was  to  him 
more  hideous  than  death.  These  men,  who 
all  one  after  another  came  in  and  obtained 
pardon,  said,  that  during  their  captain's  short 
and  miserable  sleep,  he  used  continually  to 
murmur,  *  kala  panee !  kala  panee !'  "nkua 
haunted,  he  never  woold  yield,  till  at  length 
all  his  pe<^le,  one  by  one,  bad  forsaken  him 
in  the  jungle,  and  a  mangled  body  was  found 
in  a  tiger's  lair,  which  the  sword,  the  orna- 
mented saddle,  and  a  letter-case  containing 
some  important  papers  and  a  general*s  com- 
mission from  the  Ex-Raja  of  Nagpoor,  proved 
to  have  been  once  the  scourge  of  Central 
India!  A  nearly  similar  case.  Dr.  Smith 
said,  had  fallen  under  his  own  knowledge, 
of  a  Bheel  chief,  who,  for  murder  and  rob- 
bery, was  sent  to  be  confined  at  Allahabad. 
He  was  very  anxious  during  the  march  to 
obtain  spirituous  liquors,  ^ich  the  officer 
commanding  the  escort,  out  of  compassion, 
frequently  supplied  him  with.  When,  how- 
ever, he  was  drunk,  he  would  never  be 
pacified  with  the  assurance  that  be  was  only 
to  be  confined  at  Allahabad,  and  used  to  cry 
and  rave  about  *  kala  panee,*  invoking 
'Company  Sahib'  to  be  merciful,  and  kill 
him,  that  he  might  be  burned  in  Hindostan. 
With  such  feelings,  they  may  well  listen 
with  astonishment  to  the  long  voyages  which 
we  voluntarily  take,  and  of  the  strange 
lands  which  must  lie  beyond  this  frightfol 
barrier. 

*'  Ten  years  ago  there  were  fiew  parts  of 
India,  where  the  sight  and  sound  of  military 
array  would  not  have  been  a  sign  of  flight  and 
tears ;  the  villagers  instead  of  crowding  to  see 
us,  would  havecome  out  indeed,  but  with  their 
hands  clasped,  kisiing  the  dust,  and  throwing 
down  before  the  invader  all  their  wives*  silver 
ornaments,  with  bitter  entreaties  that  tbe 
generous  conqueror  would  condescend  to  take 
all  they  had  and  do  them  no  further  injury  ; 
and  accounting  themselves  but  too  happy  if 
those  prayers  were  heard,  so  that  their  bouses 
were  left  unbnmt,  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters inviolate!  War  is,  doubtless,  a  dreadful 
evil  every  where,  but  war,  as  it  is  carried  on  io- 
these  countries,  appears  to  have  honors  which 
an  European  soldier  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea  oi. 

**  The  Portuguese  churdies  in  the  dty  of- 
Bassein,  once  a  cdebrated  colony  of  tlie 
Portueuese,  are,  as  ruuis,  melandifdy  objects 
to  look  at,  but  thev  are  monuments,  never- 
theless, of  departed  grcatoess,  of  a  love  of 
splendour  far  superior  to  the  anxiety  for 
amassing  money  by  which  other  nations  have 
been  chiefly  actuated,  and  of  a  seal  for  God, 
which,  if  not  according  to  knowledge,  was  a 
seal  still,  and  a  sincere  one.  It  was  painfttl 
to  me,  at  tbe  time,  to  think,  bow  few  ruies, 
if  the  English  were  now  expelled  from  India, 
would  be  left  behind  of  their  religion,  their 
power,  or  their  civil  and  military  magnifi- 
cence. 
^  The  great  body  of  the  Mahaiatta  people^ 
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tte  ft  toy  pe^oMbb  and  ilmple  peMuttrjr, 
of  frugal  habits,  and  gentle  ditpoaitiona ; 
there  seema  to  be  no  mstiiet  in  India,  of 
equal  extent  and  population,  where  bo  few 
crinaee  are  committed,  and  of  the  robberies 
and  murders  whidi  really  occur,  the  greatest 
part  by  hr  the  work  of  the  Bheels,  who,  on 
these  mountains,  as  wdl  as  in  Central  India, 
maintain  a  precarious  and  sanguinary  inde^ 
pendenoe,  and  are  found  less  accessible  to 
such  means  of  conciliation  as  have  yet  been 
tried  with  them,  than  any  of  thebr  more 
northern  kindred. 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  fbolbh,  or  in  its 
effects  more  pernicious,  than  the  manner  fn 
which  spiriu  are  distributed  to  European 
troops  in  India.  Early  erery  morning,  a  pint 
of  fiery,  coarse,  undiluted  rum  is  given  to 
every  man,  and  half  that  quantity  to  every 
woman ;  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  new- 
comers abhor  in  the  first  instance,  or  would, 
at  aH  evenu,  if  left  to  themselves,  mix  with 
water.  The  ridicule  of  their  seasoned  com- 
panions, however,  deters  them  from  doing  so, 
and  a  habit  of  the  worst  kind  of  intemperance 
is  acquired  in  a  few  weeks,  more  fatal  to  the 
army  than  the  swords  of  the  Jats,  or  the 
climate  of  the  Burmese. 

'^  Of  Schwartz  and  his  fifty  years*  labour 
among  the  heathens,  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence and  popularity  which  he  acquired, 
both  with  Mussulmans,  Hindoos,  and  con- 
tending European  governments,  I  need  give 
vou  no  account,  except  that  my  idea  of  him 
has  been  raised  since  I  came  into  the  south 
of  India.  I  used  to  suspect,  that,  with 
many  admirable  qualities,  there  was  too  great 
a  mixture  of  intrigue  in  liis  character ;  that 
he  was  too  much  of  a  political  prophet,  and 
that  the  veneration  wliich  the  heathen  paid 
and  still  pay  Itim,  and  which  indeed  almost 
regards  him  as  a  superior  beins,  putting 
crowns  and  burning  lights  before  his  statue, 
was  purchased  by  some  unwarrantable  com« 
promise  with  their  prejudices.  I  find  I  was 
quite  mistaken.  He  was  really  one  of  the 
most  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  missionaries  who  have  ap« 
peered  since  the  apostles. 

**  There  are  now  in  the  south  of  India 
about  900  Protestant  congregations,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  sometimes 
raguely  stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt  whether 
they  reach  15,000 ;  but  even  this,  all  things 
considered,  is  a  great  number.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  considerably  more  numerous, 
but  belong  to  a  lower  caste  of  Indian,  for 
even  theafe Christians  retain  many  prejudices 
of  caste*  and  in  point  of  knowledge  and  mo* 
rality,  are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior. 

"  During  the  whole  of  my  residence  in 
this  country,  and  more  than  ever  since,  in 
the  course  of  this  long  journey,  1  have  been 
enabled  to  see  and  bear  a  good  deal  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  Indian 


Ufe,  mv  general  impreBsion  has  certainly 
been,  that  though,  except  under  very  un- 
usual circumstances,  great  wealth  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  looked  for  in  India,  and  though 
the  dangers  of  the  climate  are,  I  think,  ra- 
ther underrated  than  otherwise  in  Europe, 
the  service  still  is  one  of  the  best  within  an 
Englishman's  reach,  as  affording  to  every 
young  man  of  talent,  industry,  and  good  cha- 
racter, a  fiekl  of  honoun4)le  and  useful  ex- 
ertion, and  a  prospect  of  moderate  compe- 
tency, without  any  greater  risk  of  health 
and  life,  than  with  such  views  before  him, 
and  with  a  reliance  on  God's  good  pro- 
vidence, a  Christian  ia  fully  justified  in 
encountering. 

"Even  if  Christianity  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  if  when  I  had  wheeled  away  the 
ruobish  of  the  old  pagodas,  1  had  nothing 
better  than  simple  Deism  to  erect  in  their 
stead,  I  should  still  fed  some  of  the  anxiety 
which  now  urges  me.  It  is  neoessarv  to  see 
idolatry  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its  mischievous 
effects  on  the  human  mind.  But  of  all  idola- 
tries which  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of,  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  in  which  I  had 
taken  some  pains  to  inform  myself,  really 
appears  to  me  the  worst,  both  in  the  de- 
grading notions  which  it  gives  of  the  Deity ; 
in  the  endless  round  of  its  burdensome  cere- 
monies, which  occupy  the  time  and  distract 
the  thoughts,  without  either  instructing  or 
interesting  its  votaries ;  in  the  filthy  acts  of 
uttcleanness  and  cruelty,  not  only  permitted* 
but  eigoined,  and  inseparably  interwoven 
with  those  ceremonies;  in  the  system  d 
castes,  a  system  which  tends,  more  than  any 
thing  else  the  devil  has  yet  invented,  to  de- 
stroy the  feelings  of  general  benevolence, 
and  to  make  nine-tenths  of  mankind  the 
hopeless  slaves  of  t^e  remainder;  and  in 
the  total  absence  of  any  popular  system  of 
morals,  or  any  aingle  lesson  which  the  people 
at  large  ever  hear,  to  live  virtooualy  and  do 
good  to  each  other.  I  do  not  say,  indeed, 
that  there  are  not  some  scattered  lessons  of 
this  kind  to  be  found  in  their  ancient  books ; 
but  those  books  are  neither  accessible  to  the 
people  at  large,  nor  are  these  last  permitted 
to  read  them ;  and  in  general  all  the  sins 
that  a  sudra  is  taught  to  fear,  are  killing  a 
cow,  offending  a  Bimhmin,  or  neglecting  one 
of  the  many  frivolous  rites  by  which  their 
deities  are  supposed  to  be  conciliated.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  general  sobriety  of  the 
Hindoos  (a  virtue  which  they  possess  in 
common  with  most  mbabitants  ^  of  warm 
climates)  affords  a  very  great  fticility  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  decorum,  I 
really  never  have  met  with  a  race  of  men  - 
whose  standard  of  morality  is  so  low,  who 
feel  so  little  apparent  shame  on  being  de- 
tected in  a  falsehood,  or  so  tittle  interest  in 
the  sufferings  of  a  neighbour,  not  being  of 
their  own  caste  or  family;  whose  ordinary 
and  familiar  conversation  is  so  Hcentious^ 
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or,  in  the  wilder  and  more  lawleei  districts, 
who  slied  blood  with  so  little  repugnance.  The 
good  qualities  which  thete  are  among  them 
(and  thank  God  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
among  them  Btill)  are,  in  no  instance  that  I 
am  aware  of,  connected  with,  or  arising  out 
of,  tiieir  religion,  since  it  is  in  no  instance  to 
good  deeds  or  virtuous  habits  of  life  that  the 
future  rewards  in  which  they  believe  are 
promised.  Their  bravery,  their  fidelity  to 
their  employers,  their  temperance,  and 
(wherever  they  are  found]  their  humanly, 
and  genUeness  of  disposition,  appear  to  ariae 
exclusively  from  a  natural  happy  tempera- 
ment, from  an  honourable  pride  in  their  own 
'  renown,  and  the  renown  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  from  the  goodness  of  .God,  who  seems 
unwilling  that  nis  image  should  be  entirely 
defaced  even  in  the  midst  of  the  grossest 
error.  The  Mussulmans  have  a  far  better 
creed,  and  though  they  seldom  either  like 
the  English,  or  are  liked  by  them,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  are,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
people.  Yet  even  with  them,  the  forms  of 
their  worship  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  men  hypocrites,  and  the  overweening 
contempt  with  which  they  are  inspired  for 
all  the  world  beside,  the  degradation  of  their 
women  by  tlie  system  of  polygamy,  and  the 
detestaUe  crimes,  which,  owing  to  this  de^ 
gradation,  art  almost  universal,  are  such  aa, 
even  if  I  had  no  ulterior  hope,  would  make 
me  anxious  to  attract  them, to  a  better  or 
more  harmless  system. 

**  To  say  that  the  Hindoo*  or  Mussulmans 
are  deficient  in  any  essential  feature  of  a 
civilized  people,  is  an  assertkin  which  I  can 
^arcely  suppose  to  be  made  by  any  who  hare 
lived  with  them.  Their  manners  are,  at 
least,  as  pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in 
the  corresponding  stations  of  life  among 
ourselves ;  their  houses  are  larger,  and,  w> 
cording  to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the 
full  as  convenient  as  ours;  their  architect 
ture  is  at  least  as  elegant,  and  though  the 
worthy  Scotch  divines  may  doubtless  wish 
their  labourers  to  be  clad  in  '  hodden  gray/ 
and  their  gentry  and  merchants  to^wear 
powder  and  mottled  stockings,  like  worthy 

Mr. ,  and  the  other  elders  of  the  kirk* 

session,  I  really  do  not  think  that  they  would 
gain  eitlier  in  cleanliness,  elegance,  or  com- 
fort, by  exchanging  a  white  cotton  robe  for 
the  completest  suits  of  dittos.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  in  the  mechanic  arts  they  are  inferior 
to  the  general  run  of  European  nations. 
Where  they  fall  short  of  us  (which  is  chiefly 
in  agricultural  implements  and  the  nuscha* 
nics  of  common  life),  they  are  not,  so  far  as 
I  have  understood  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  surpassed  in  any  great  degree  by 
the  people  of  those  countries-  Their  gold- 
smiths and  weavers  produce  as  beautiful 
fabrics  as  our  own,  and  it  is  so  far  from  true 
that  they  are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old 
patterns,  that  th^  show  an  anxiety  to  imitate 


oar  aiodels,  and  do  imitate  tban  very  Mr- 
cessfolly.  The  ships  built  by  native  artisis 
at  Bombay  are  notoriously  aa  good  aa  any 
which  sail  from  London  or  LiverpooL  The 
carriages  and  giga  which  they  supply  «t 
CalcutU  are  as  handsome,  though  nut  aa 
durable,  as  those  of  Long  Acre.  In  the  little 
town  of  Monghyr,  300  miles  from  Calcutta* 
I  had  pistols,  double-barrelled  guns,  and  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  cabinet-work  brought  down 
to  my  boat  for  sale,  which  in  outward  form 
(for  I  know  no  further),  nobody  botpeiliapa 

Mr. could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin  ; 

and  at  Delhi,  in  the  shop  of  a  ipealthy  native 
Jeweller,  I  found  brooches,  ear-rings,  snotf- 
boxes,  &c.  of  the  latest  models  (so  far  as  I 
am  a  Judge),  and  ornamented  with  French 
devices  and  mottos. 

*'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  want  of  means  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  not  any  of  that 
invincible  repugnance  so  often  supposed  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  must  make  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  slow  in  India.  Those  who  think 
otherwise,  have,  I  suspect,  either  never 
really  desired  the  improvement  which  they 
affect  to  regard  as  impossible,  or  by  raising 
their  expectations,  in  the  first  instance,  too 
high,  have  been  the  cause  of  their  own  dis- 
appointment. We  cannot  work  miracles, 
and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  thirty  or  forty 
missionaries  (for  ibis  is,  perhaps,  the  full 
number,  including  all  Protestant  sects 
throughout  all  India)  can  have,  in  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  (for  a  longer  time  has  scarcely 
occuired,  since  the  work  was  set  about  in 
good  earnest),  so  much  as  conveyed  the 
name  of  the  Gospel  to  more  than  a  very 
small  part  of  a  nation  containing  100,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  scattered  over  a  country  of 
1,500,000  square  miles.  It  is  no  less  idle  to 
expect  that  anv  nation,  or  any  great  nuihbera 
in  a  nation,  will  change  the  ancient  s^'stem 
of  faith  at  once,  or  otherwise  than  by  very 
slow  degrees,  and  with  great  reluctance,  a 
rehictance  not  likely  to  be  lessened  when  tfa« 
new  creed  is  offered  them  by  a  race  of 
foreign  conquerors,  speaking  their  language 
for  the  most  part  very  imperfectly. 

*'  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  still  desirable, 
that  in  this  country  the  newspapers  should 
be  licensed  by  government,  though  from  the 
increased  interest  which  the  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans  take  in  politics,  and  the  evident 
fermentation  wbicb,  either  for  good  or  evil* 
is  going  on  in  the  public  mind,  Ido  not  think 
the  measure  can  be  long  continued.  But  the 
power  of  deportation  is,  I  am  convinced, 
essential  to  the  public  peace.  Many  Of  the 
adventurers  who  come  hither  from  Europe, 
are  the  greatest  profligates  the  sun  ever  saw  3 
men  whom  nothing  but  despotism  can  ma- 
nage, and  who,  unless  they  were  really  under 
a  despotic  rule,  would  insult,  beat,  and  ^un- 
der the  natives  without  shame  or  pity.  Even 
DOW,  many  instances  occur  of  insult  and 
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»i8TOiiduct,lbr  whidi  tbc  prospect  of  imnw- 
«uite  embarkation  for  Europe  is  the  most 
effectual  precaution  or  remedy.  It  ig,  hi  fact, 
the  only  control  wbich  the  Company  pos- 
pewes  OTcr  the  tradesmen  and  ship-buildera 
m  Calcutta,  and  the  Indigo  planters  up  the 
country,"  * 


47^ 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  COURT  OP  MADA- 
GASCAR. 

fTHE  following  diary,  which  contains  some 
very  interesting  information  of  the  present 
•tate  of  Madagascar,  was  composed  under 
drcnmstances  not  a  littic  curious.    Since 
our   connexion    with  that    island,   arising 
chiefly  from  the  desire  to  suppress  the  slave- 
^e,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
Mauritius  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony  has  always   been 
anxious  to  extend  cirilizaCion  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  up  the  power  of  our 
ally,  the  king  of  that  part,  of  the  country 
mentioned  in  tb^  fcfllowing  narrative,   he 
luving  undertaken  to  co-operate  with  us  lA 
the  annihibtion  of  the  trade.    The  authori- 
tiet  of  Port  Louis  have  assisted,  especially,  in 
advancing  the  discipline  and  military  skill  of 
the  Uoojpa  of  this  potentate ;  and  they  have 
acquired  a  considernble  notion  of  the  En- 
glish system.    As,  however,  that  system  it- 
adf  has  ktely  undergone  considerable  change 
by  the  amendments  introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
Torrens,  it  was  thought  right  to  extend  this 
idteratk>n  to  Madagascar.     Accordingly,  a 
akilfol  drilt  seijeant  was  singled  oift  from 
the  Guards,  and  sent  to  the  Mauritius,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Tartatave.— The  following  is 
tiiat  person's  composition,  and  has  been  sent 
Bome  to  his  family  in  this  countiy.] 


bin  *)  rising  from  bed,  who  received  me  iti 
his  shirt  and  trousers.'  Having  Uken  the 
letter  for  his  majesty,  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  gone  a  short  distance  into  Uie  coun- 
try to  make  an  appeal,  according  to  custom, 
to  some  of  his  p^ple  npoii  the  coast,  and  he 
desired  roe  to  wait  a  short  time,  when  I 
should  receive  an  answer,  as  he  would  for- 
ward the  letter  immediately  by  a  courier^ 
which  he  accordingly  did  in  my  presence. 

Mr.  Robin  then  politelv  asked  me  to  sit 
down,  and  ordered  English  beer  to  be  pre- 
sented, of  which  I  heartily  partook,  as  the 
day  was  very  warm  and  I  very  thirsty.  He 
having  previously  sent  for  a  Mr.  Redington, 
an  Englishman,  and  a  resident  of  Tamatave, 
to  act  as  interpreter,  wrote  upon  half  a  sheet 
of  paper  his  name,  rank,  and  titles,  and  laid 
It  before  me;  by  these  means  I  was  early 
made  to  know  that  he  was  grand  mar^cha! 
of  Madagascar,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  general  and  private  secretary  of  his 
majesty,  Radama,  governor  of  Tamatave, 
&c.  Ac.  &c.  He  next  made  numerous  in- 
quiries respecting  Mr.  Lyall's  character,  all 
of  which  I  answered  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment   He  then  stated,  that  King  Radama 


Since  the  above  was  written,  and  indeed 
while  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press, 
inleUigence  of  the  deatii  of  Radama,  the 
kin^  of  Madagascar,  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
iowmg  narrative,  has  reached  this  country. 

October  28/A,  i827^About  seven  o'ck)ck 
A.  M.  the  land  was  distinctly  perceived,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Isle  of  Prunes  and  Point 
of  Tamatave  were  easily  distinguished. 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  country—hflls  rising  behmd  hills  in 
beautiful  amphitheatre— and  could  not  avoid 
contrasting  the  charming  aspect  of  nature 
with  the  mortal /nwi*  of  the  climate. 

At  teh  o'clock,  we  anchored  in  the  roads 
of  Tamatave.  The  agent  having  written 
a  letter  to  his  majesty,  Padama,  I  was  de- 
spatched, habited  in  my  best  uniform,  with  it 
to  the  king.  Of  my  trip  on  shore  I  made 
the  following  report 

Having  reached  Government  House,  I 
found  the  governor  of  TamaUve  (Mr.  Ro- 

Vot.L  3  0 


— "    -..~—    wi>w»^«.,    Mauv   '^lu^  m^ftuniua 

was  very  partial  to  men  of  good  understand- 
ing and  general  acquirements ;  tliat  having 
heard  very  good  accounts  of  Mr.  Lyall,  he 
had  anxiously  anticipated  his  arrival  ever 
since  he  knew  of  his  appointment,  and  that 
his  majesty  wss  now  very  desirous  to  see  him. 

Being  dressed  in  our  best  uniforms,  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  battery,  or  temporary  re- 
sidence of  King  Radama,  at  Tamatave. 

Having  entered  on  horseback,  about  five 
hundred  troops,  all  in  English  uniform,  and 
drawn  up  around  the  square,  presented 
arms,  and  the  band  struck  up  God  Save  the 
King;  We  descended  from  our  horses,  and 
were  conducted  across  the  square  toward 
the  bouse  already  described,  where  the  king 
awaited  Mr.  Lyall,  and  by  the  time  we  ar- 
rived there  his  majesty  was  at  the  door  ready 
to  receive  us.     Mr.  Robin  presented  the 

rt  to  King  Radama,  who  immediately 
k  hands  with  him  very  cordially  indeed. 
Mr.  Lyall  now  presented  me  to  his  majesty, 
with  whom  he  also  shook  hands  in  the  same 
mnnner. 

Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  country  on 
a  first  presentation,  we  each  left  a  piece  of 
money  in  his  hand,  saying,  "A  tribute  of 
respect  to  your  majesty." 

The  king  then  entered  the  chief  apart- 
ment, approached  his  seat,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Mr.  Lyall  to  take  the  chair  on  his  right 
hand,  which  he  immediately  accepted.  Mr. 
Robin  was  seated  on  the  left  of  Uie  king ; 
Mr.  Corroller,  late  governor  of  Tamatave, 
now  general,  secretary-in-chief,  and  aide-dc- 
♦  We  •uppnw  that  it  is  usnal  for  the  higher  per- 
■ons  at  MadanKar  lo  a»»urae  English  namec— for, 
bcaides  Ihia^Mr.  Roliin,  we  find,  i«rtber  on,  a  Mr. 
Pbiliibcrt,  aod  a  Mr.  Corroller,  l«>faUi«  high  of. 
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camp  to  IUdAma»  was  placed  on  tbd  agent*^  the  magntfteent  ooat  latefyMnt  fWmt  Cngfand 

right  5   I  myfielf  on  the  left  of  the  grand  to  his  majestjr  was  by  far  too  largd.    The 

mardchal.      Prince  Ratafia,   Mr.  PhilUhert  king  replied,  **  Yes,  too  large,  too  wide,  loo 

(the  grand  judge),  and  abont  tirenty  of  the  big  erery  wav—it  is  like  a  sack,  but  cer- 

king^  officers,  were  aluo  present,  who  stood  tainly  it  is  a  handsome,  a  8ti|)erb  one.'*    He 
for  some  time  around  the  room,  and  then, 
from   bis    majesty,   beaeated 


by  a   signal 
themselves. 

Mr.  Lyall  now  rose  find  delirered  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  his  excellency  Sir  O. 
L,  Cole,  to  his  majesty,  besides  some  other 
letters ;  several  volumes  respecting  his  tra- 
vels in  Russia,  alt  elegantly  bonnd,  which 
excited  Radama's  minute  attention;  a  ma- 
chine for  spinning  silk,  which  was  sent  by 
G>lonel  Stavclyit  a  letter,  and  a  splendid 
bible,  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society ;  a  Circassian  arrow,  a  Tartar  whip, 
&c  With  the  whip  the  king  was  greatly 
anrnsed.  He  kept  it  a  long  time  in  his  hand, 
showing  it  now  and  then  to  bis  officers,  and 
laughing  heartily  at  its  broad  flap,  which 
makes  a  noise  upon  the  horse's  sides. 


then  asked  if  we  wonM  wish  to  see  it,  to 
which  the  agent  replied  in  the  affimfatire,  if 
it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure.  Begging  to 
be  excused  for  a  moment,  the  kinir  withdrew 
into  an  adjoining  apartment,  an^  in  a  coi^ 
pie  of  minutes  appeared  in  his  beautiful 
scarlet  and  superbly  embroidered  coat,  which 
was  found,  as  he  had  described,  by  far  too 
large.  His  majesty  laughed  heartily  at  him- 
self, and  said,  that  the  people  in  Enghind 
must  imagine  him  to  be  a  very  taH  man» 
while  *'  I  am  in  reality  a  Ufile  man,  as  ytne 
see.**  Wines,  ale,  &e.  were  presenter],  while 
the  king,  agent,  and  myself,  as  well  as  aB  the 
officers  present,  drank  healths. 

Having  sat  about  two  hours,  fearing  to  fa- 
tigue his  majesty,  Mr.  Lyall  rose  to  retire, 
and,  in  their  conversation,  proposed"  a  pri^ 


A  long  conversation  was  kept  up  with^  his    vate  audience  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the 
majesty,  who  appeared  quite  able  to  continue    following  day. 


it.  He  talked  of  King  George  IV.,  the  state 
of  England,  Sir.  R.  T.  Farquhar.  Sir  6.  L. 
Cole,  our  voyage,  and  of  Mr.  LyalFs  inten- 
tention  of  going  immediately  to  Tananari- 
von,  from  which  the  king  powerfully  dis- 
suaded him,  because  the  bad  season  had  al- 
ready commenced,  and  he  feared  we  might 
catch  the  fever;  at  the  same  time  he  added, 
"  If  you  wish  to  go,  I  do  not  mean,  in  any 
way,  by  what  I  nave  said,  to  prevent  you ; 
but  I  give  it  as  my  advice,  that  yon  should 
return  to  the  Mauritius,  and  I  shall  await 
your  arrival  with  impatience  next  Jime." 

Mr.  Lyall  then  informed  the  king  that  he 
had  also  brought  with  him  about  twenty  vo- 
lumes of  the  newest  and  best  books  on  mili- 
tary tactics ;  and  that  Mr.  M ♦  was  ca- 
pable, if  his  majesty  desired  it,  to  instruct 


About  two  o'clock  we  took  leave  of  his 
majesty,  with  a  hearty  shaking  of  hands ;  the 
grand  mv^chnl  accompanied  us  to  the  shore, 
where  we  embarked,  and  returned  to  the 
shipb 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  dur- 
ing the  time  we  were  with  his  majesty,  the 
troops  were  exercising  and  the  band  playing* 
with  short  intervals.  The  soldiers  went 
through  their  evolutions  with  more  preci- 
sion than  could  have  been  expected  for  qd- 
civilizcd  people,  the  words  of  comnoaM 
being  given  in  Malagasb,  and  uol,  as  till 
lately,  in  English. 

The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  to-dky 
was  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  admiratk>n. 

I  beheld  king  Radama,  who  but  a  few 


his  troops  in  the  new  manoeuvres,  according    years  ago  wore  his  »nUac,  n6w  decorated 


to  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Torrcns.  To  this 
his  majesty  immediately  replied,  that  he  felt 
greatly  indebted  to  the  British  government 

for  their  kindness  in  selecting  Mr.  M , 

and  also  to  Mr.  Lyall  for  having  brought  the 
books ;  and  then  added,  that  as  his  soldiers 
were  but  half  civilized,  and  had  with  much 
pains  and  patience  become  pretty  expert  in 
the  exercises,  agreeably  to  tlie  old,  or  Dun' 
dais  Regulatinnsy  if  he  attempted  any 
change,  the  chance  was  they  would  be  con- 
founded, and  would  not  perform  their  exer- 
cises well,  according  to  one  system  or  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  he  said,  that  hereafter 
he  might  be  induced  to  have  some  recruits 
trained  according  to  the  new  8)'stem,  but  that 
he  would  be  better  able  to  judge  when  he  had 
seen  the  new  movements  performed. 


like  a  European  monarch; — a  being,  who 
but  lately  was  a  savage,  acting  with  tSX  the 
dignity,  affability,  and  kindneis  of  a  civi- 
lized prince;  a  man,  whose  ears  had  earty 
and  long  been  accustomed  only  to  the  sounds 
of  bari)arism  and  slavery,  every  now  and 
then  repeating  liow  dear  to  his  heart  was 
the  civilization  of  his  country — how  much 
he  owed  to  England,  and  how  determined 
he  was  to  maintain,  on  his  part,  the  treaty 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  SUve  Trade;  in 
a  word,  I  beheld  a  prince,  endowed  with 
noble  sentiments  (and  who  has  his  faults, 
no  doubt),  who  only  seemed  to  want  good 
counsellors,  in  order  to  make  a  rapid  march 
in  cirilization. 

As  for  the  king's  staff,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  they  behaved  with  a  modesty. 


The  conversation  having  turned  upon  nni-    affability,  and  kindness,  such  as  would  have 
forms,  MrXyall  said  he  was  sorry  to  learn  that    done  them    honour  at  any  court    in    the 

world. 
•  The  wtiter.^£D.  30/A.— At  half  after  eleven  o'chKk  (the 
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€iYd6  apfpoinled  for  tbe  audience),  horses 
haring  been  previously  sent,  the  ngent  pro- 
ceeded to  the  battery,  and  was  received  by 
the  kinjy  verj'  handsomely ;  the  party  present 
Imving  witiidrawD,  the  audience  commenced, 
and  lasted  about  two  hours,  during  which 
lime,  nnmerons  affairs  were  discussed  and 
settled  regarding  England  and  Madagascar. 

His  majesty,  Radi\m«,  frequently  repeated 
his  ideas,  privately  and  publicly,  with  respect 
to  the  Brithh  Government,  so  that,  to  avoid 
repetition,  I  will  here  endeavour  to  condense 
them  into  one  view. 

*i  England,"  said  the  king,  '<  was  my  first 
ally,  and  has  been 'my  faithful  supporter.  1 
can  never  forget  King  George  the  Third, 
and,  /w  lets,  King  George  the  Fourth.  Tho 
British  Government  has  done  every  thing  for 
nie — (kx>king  at  his  dress,  his  officers,  his 
soldiers,  his  tAble,  ftc.) — ^aU  this,"  said  he, 
**  does  honour  to  your  country.  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar  was  my  warm  friend  j  I  must  ever 
holcl  tbe  name  of  England  dear;  of  her  good 
int4intion8  I  have  no  doubt,  and  the  interest 
she  takes  in  the  prosperity  of  Madagascar, 
and  in  my  glory,  is  rendered  very  evident,  by 
her  government  sending  you  here,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  M .    I'know  she  can  do 

much  fur  me  and  my  people,  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  you  can  and  will  aid  me  your- 
•self,  ami  thus  add  to  the  obligations  I  al- 
ready lie  under  to  King  George  the  Fourth ; 
I  love  Engiand  ;  1  have  regarded  and  still 
regard  her  *  cowme  noti  'jtivot* "  The  king 
then  held  out  his  hand  to  the  agent,  and  they 
had  a  hearty  shake.  Still  holding  his  hand, 
\»  added,  **  These  are  my  sentiments,  and 
whoever  gives  a  contrary  representation, 
docs  injustice  to  me  and  injustice  to  Great 
Britain.  Do  me  the  favour  to  communicate 
what  I  have  said  to  tlie  English  goveruuieut, 
and  to  his  excellency  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  iind 
make  my  ideas  known  to  your  countrymen, 
who  have  ever  shown  themselves  my  friends, 
and  win  not  forget  me  so  long  as  I  do  my 
fluty.  The  civilrzation  of  my  people  is  the 
dearest  wi^h  of  my  heart,  and  every  mea- 
sure, conducive  to  its  advancement,  will 
meet  with  my  approbation  and  support." 

Having  taken  a  little  refresh tuent,  we 
took  leave  of  his  majesty,  and  went  on 
board  the  Erin  to  dinner.  Soon  afterwards 
received  an  invitation  for  the  agent,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Erin,  Mr.  Camphcll,  and  myself, 
to  dine  with  the  king,  the  following  day,  at 
2<ix  o'clock,  which  invitation  was  accepted 
by  the  whole  party. 

We  had  scarcely  returned  from  the  ship, 
when  his  majesty  very  unexpectedly  visited 
Mr.  Lyall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Corroller, 
Prince  Rataflte,  Mr.  Phillibert,  and  a  guard 
of  honour,  all  on  foot,  with  about  twenty 
women  who  were  singing  all  the  time  the 
king  remained.  'l*he  party  remained  about 
half  an  hour,  having  freely  partaken  of 
champagne,  &c.  His  majesty  withdrew^  say- 


ing, "  This  is  a  visit  tarn  cerefnonie,  which  V 
hope  will  be  returned.*' 

3 1«/.— 'About  twelve  o'clock  one  of  Ae 
king*8  ministers  vibited  Mr.  Lyall,  and  bein^ 
about  to  take  lunch,  he  sat  down  and  shared 
the  fare,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  tbe 
following  explanation : — 

**  Mr.  Lyall,"  said  he,  "  Madagascar,  like 
all  other  countries,  has  its  own  rules ;  and, 
•s  you  arc  going  to  dine  with  his  majesty 
to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  one  of 
them,  respecting  your  seat  at  tho  table.  He 
who  sits  opiiosite  the  king  occupies  the  place 
Of  honour)  but  he  whom  his  majesty  places 
upon  bis  right  hand,  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  and  friendship." 

At  the  proper  time,  horses  being  sent  to 
the  agent's  apartment,  Mr.  Lyall,  the  cap-. 
tain,  and  myself,  all  in  uniform  (Mr.  Camp^ 
bell  having  written  an  apology),  proceeded 
to  the  battery,  the  gate  of  which  being 
thrown  open,  we  cantered  up  to  the  house, 
and  were  saluted  by  some  troops,  the  band* 
playing  *'  God  Save  the  King."  Upon  our. 
descending  from  our  horses,  Mr.  Corroller. 
came  out  to  welcome  us,  and  his  majesty  re- 
ceived us  at  the  door,  in  a  handsome  manner ; 
Mr.  Robin  and  Mr.  Corroller  were  the  only 
two  individuals  who  sat,  besides  the  king,  Mr*. 
Lyall,  and  party,  but  whether  with  intent  to 
do  honour  to  his  majesty  or  not,  I.  cannot 
■  say.  However,  it  is  as  well  to  remark,  tliat 
the  chief  part  of  the  chairs,  with  which  Ta- 
mataveis  but  indifferently  furnished,  were 
set  around  the  dining  table. 

Mr.  Lyall  was  placed  at  the  king's  right, 
while  Mr.  Phillibert,  the  grand  judge,  sat 
opposite  to  his  majesty.  The  table  was  set 
with  great  taste,  and  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  dishes.  Silver  and  cr>'stal  abounded, 
and  tliere  were  so  many  courses  of  well- 
cooked  viands — fish,  flesh,,  and  fowl,  &c. 
that  I  thought  they  would  never  have  an 
end.  Even  after  the  king  rose  and  gave 
the  health  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  the 
table  was  again  crowded.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Mr.  Lyull  gave  tlie  health  of  Kada- 
ma.  King  of  Madagascar,  which  was  drunk 
with  three  cheers,  as  well  as  the  former,  the 
band  ])laying  '*  Rule  Britannia."  Various 
patriotic  toasts  were  drunk.  Tlie  party 
was  veiy  merry,  tbe  king  took  a  glass  of 
wine  with  each  in  his  turn:  after  dinner 
Mr.  Robin  sang  a  French  air,  tbe  band 
accompanied  him;  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Lyall,  being  solicited,  gave  tliem  ".  Auld 
Lang  Syne."  The  party  remained  till  about 
eleven  o^dock,  when  the  agent  rose  and 
said,  **  Your  majesty,  I  think  we  have  done 
sufficient  honoiir  to  tbe  bottle ;"  when  the 
king  rose,  and  being  very  warm,  bei^an  to 
dance,  in  which  Mr.  Lyall  joined;  they 
continued  wheeling  round  the  room  for 
some  time,  till  they  wheeled  out  into  the 
veranda,  and  the  agent  called  for  bis 
horse,  and  the  party  broke  up  about  eleven 
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o*cloc]i,  «Bd  proceeded  to  their  jreq^ilre  rer* 
sidcnces. 

Nooemher  ith. — ^To^y  hli  majesty  ho« 
noarad  the  agent  with  hU  company  to 
dhiDer.  At  aix  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  upon^ 
the  Khig,  the  Grand  Mar^chal,  General  and 
PrinceflS  Rafarlah,  lE^rince  Rataffe,  Mr.  Cor*^ 
soQer,  and  Mr.  FhiUibert,  attended  by  a 
guard  of  honour,  accompanied  by  the  band* 
arrived  at  our  residence,  thoo^  a  little  aftex 
aix. — I  received  hit  majesty  at  the  gate,  and 
Sir.  Lyall  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
Dinner  being  upon  the  table,  the  whole  en« 
tered  the  dining-room,  ten  in  number,  and 
took  their  respective  seats.  The  dinner  was 
conducted  similarly  to  that  of  the  king,  vtd 
the  party  took  their  seau  acoordipgly ;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  the  different  health«> 
drunk,  they  being  the  same  as  at  the  king's 
table,  or  nearly  so. 

The  party  was  very  merry.  The  gun  fired, 
aooording  to.  custom,  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
oofiee  was  that  instant  ordered ;  when 
the  king  took  out  his  watch,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present  said,  ^'  I  intend 
to  quit  this  for  my  capital  in  an  hour*s  time." 
The  whole  of  his  officers  were  in  the  utmost 
oonfVisioo,  for  I  am  certain  not  an  individual 
at  TamaUve  knew  of  his  majesty*s  inten- 
tions, they  not  having  made  the  least  prepa* 
ration  for  a  departure;  however,  Uiey  who 
were  to  proceed  with  the  king  were  ob« 
liged  to  inake  their  exit  as  quick  as  possible, 
very  few  of  them  waiting  for  coffee:  bnt 
Radama  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
when  he  rose  to  depart ;  and  those  that  re- 
mained accompanied  his  majesty  to  the  bat- 
tery. Upon  arriving  there  he  said,  '*  as  soon 
as  1  have  taken  off  this  uniform  and  put  on 
another,  I  am  off  for  Tananarivon.'*  He  then 
shook  hands,  first  with  Mr.  liyall,  and  then 
with  mysdf,  saying  '^  Adieu,  till  next  June,'' 
and  we  left  his  majesty  and  returned  to  our 
lodgings.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
king  could  possibly  leave  so  early  as  he  said, 
I  returned  to  the  battdy;  scarcely  twenty 
mhmtes  had  elapsed;  on  arriving  there  I 
Ibund  that  his  majesty,  his  ministers,  officers, 
and  his  army  likewise,  were  gone ;  and  all 
that  I  could  perceive  were  a  few  slaves  carry- 
ing luggage  after  the  army.  I  was  informed 
afUrwards,  that  the  notice  they  get  never  ex- 
ceeds two  hours  for  the  whole  of  his  army  to 
assemble  and  be  in  movement. 

In  order  that  the  name  of  slavery  may  be 
considered  (I  may  say  for  ever)  banmhed 
from  the  dominions  of  liis  majesty,  Radama,  I 
win  fkimisb  vou  with  a  confidential  statenxent 
ftom  one  of  his  ministers,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  requested 
this  tobe  laid  before. 

Radami^  lately  employed  a  young  man  to 
g>, among  .hli  enemies  to  the  southward  of 
Tananarivon,  as  a  spy,  in  order  to  know  what 
they  were  doin|(,  especially  with  respect  >o 


^myi  givii^g  him  the  .ttricieit  4 
against  its  encouragement  in  any  way.  The 
youth,  tempted  by  a  snm  of  money,  soon  .after- 
wards sold  a  slave  who  was  attached  to  him* 
self.  The  news  of  this  act  having  reached 
the  kini*s  ears,  the  man  was  seised,  pot  in 
Uons,  carried  to  the  capital,  and  after  a  Uiw 
trial  cendemned  to  death,  fie  was  kept 
alone,  however,  until  a  Cobar  was  hw, 
when  his  majesty  hsd  him  brought  ftwwaid; 
sod  after  explaining  his  airae^  ordered  him  t9 
he  shot  before  the  assemUy.  Radama  ^bm 
added,  ^^  Such  »  reward  awaits  aU  those  wha 
infringe  the  laws  respeoting  slavery.''  The 
head  was  then  severed  ftom  the  body,  and 
placed  upon  a  pt^,  in  A  pubUc  place,  that 
the  effect  might  be. more  extensive  and  dn* 


CANOVA. 

(From  ihe  ^ew  Monthly  Magasnane—'^Om 
XCVII.) 

**  DiligtBtb  ae  deeor,  ia  Polycletoaapra  twAwtomi 

c«l  auamquam  k  pleruque  lriouU»r  p«lma,  tameo 
w  DUiil  detnhatur,  decue  pondnt  putant.  Nam  ut 
bumaBK  fomue  d«coi«ai  addidcrit  tiipim  Yenim,  tta 


Don  exnIcviaM  Deoinm  aactoittatcai  videtwr."— 
QuinUl  Ub.  xii.  c.  10. 

It  was  at  the  M<r^  of  one  of  the  moai 
rtcherehi  houses  at  Rome  that  I  first  saw 
Canova.  The  hostess  was  a  liberal,  and 
claimed  the  merit  of  eoUecting  in  her  saloon^ 
once  a  week,  aU  the  HtenUnie  and  phikMopb^ 
of  the  capitaL 

I  found,  on  my  entry,  Nieibuhr,  the  phi- 
losophic Prussian  ;  Akerfalad,  the  hierogly- 
phisti  Millingen,  the  American  (anther  of 
several  works  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases)  | 
the  all-important  Abbate  Fea;  the  Banm 
de  Stackelbeig,  a  rare  union  of  erudition  and 
taste;  Sestini,  the  Impryvisatore ;  Nibbj^ 
&C.  The  ladies  were  chosen  in  the  same 
spirit,  though  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
any  liad  yet  graduated  as  a  professed  blue. 
Conversation,  ices,  a  few  publications  thrown 
up  and  down  on  ^e  table,  grouped  moat  of 
the  new  comers,  as  they  entered,  under  the 
lustre  in  the  centre;  but  the  music  soon 
scattered  them  to  (heir  places  round  the 
room,  and  there  was  thus  a  succession  of 
new  faces  almost  every  minute.  I  entered  d 
rAfifiUriu,  rather  late,  and  met  one  of  my 
Florentine  acquaintances  at  the  door.  Rvery 
enirie  excited  his  comment ;  he  was  as  good 
as  a  chorus ;  we  soon  seated  ourselves  in  an 
alcove,  and  continued  our  dictionary  of  puhUe 
characters  undisturbed,  and  at  our  eaae. 

In  one  of  these  evenings  of  the  ranks  jual 
spoken  of,  I  espied,  in  an  hitherto  unobserved 
comer  of  the  room,  on  a  n^Iected  sofh,  with 
some  gloomy  yarda  of  picture  ^bove  it,  a  taU 
and  somewhat  bilious-looking  lady,  wiiom  X 
at  first  mistook  lor  an  Italinn.    I$he  wa». 
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tin  hlMikrWaA^ttf  nlmply  dressed — 
IMllid,  thin,  and  thonghtfuL  By  her  side 
vu  seated  a  still  mors  i^emarkable  %ure.  I 
■aw  a  man  sonaewhat  beyond  sixty,  very 
small,  and  Toy  delicate,  with  no  preteosioii 
ID  mass  or  mnsde,  or  to  that  &rm  and  soried 
kind  of  outline  vhich  distinguishes  the  siiue* 
tore  of  the  more  southen  Italian.  He  was 
neither  gmy  nor  bald ;  the  hair  still  dustered 
about  him  in  short,  grifiled  Jocks.  His 
dress  was  pkdn,  bat  quite  exempt  ftmn  all 
affectation  of  simplicity.  On  appioadihig, 
heiibr  a  moment  raised  his  head.  It  had 
been  bent  noon  his  hand  whUe  Ustening  td 
the  Udy,  who  atppored  to  have  had  much 
the  larger  share  of  the  conveEsation.  It  was 
a  noble  eounienanoe,  though  veiled  and  sub- 
obscured  by  years  i  the  ftatures  were  csst  fa 
a  dear  and  expressive  mould ;  the  nose  keen 
and  promhicnt,  the  forehead  spreading  out 
into  a  fine  capacity  for  beautiful  and  fair 
thought ;  the  eyes  fervent  and  meUow,  rather 
than  bold  or  sparkling,  and  lull  of  a  deep 
and  persuasive  philosophy  {  and  over  the 
entire  countenance  a  genoal  sweetness  was 
soberiy  diffused,  indicative  of  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation.  My  com* 
panion  soon  made  me  acquainted  with  both« 
The  Udy  was  an  Irish  maiehieness.  She 
had  returned  to  Italy  after  a  long  absence, 
and  was  repsasing  the  events  which  had  oc 
aured  since  her  first  acquaintance  with  the 
obuotry.  The  hero  of  the  nistory  was  Canova. 
*'*  And  is  this  the  sculptor  of  the  age  ?"  I 
exdaimed,  as  we  were  gradually  advancing 
to  the  sofa.  ^^  He  is  as  unconscious  of  his 
cdebrity,  as  if  he  were  the  youngest  iUve  in 
the  Academic  de  France."— '« A  great  deal 
more  so,"  readied  my  companion  $  ^^  but 
true  genius  does  not  waste  itself  in  sdf4:on. 
templation.  You  will  see,  on  knowing  him 
better,  that  he  is  of  the  tiHe  race  of  the  great 
lathers  of  the  art  He  deserves  to  be  a 
fimnder.  No  men  possesses  the  moral  de- 
tnents  for  such  an  achievement  hi  fireer  or 
richer  vdn  then  Canova.  There  is  nothing 
**  metier  J**  nothing  «'  ftou/i^ue,"  nothing  of 
the  base  and  coarse  traffic,  the  paltry  manu'^ 
laeture,  the  vile  job,  which  disgrace  so  many 
of  our  northern  statue-mongen.  He  Uves 
fisr  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  intellec- 
tual punuit.  .The  art  to  him  is  its  own  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.  Society,  and  its  bou» 
d<mr  factions,  glance  off  ftom  such  a  mind. 
His  eye  is  too  fixed  on  JBurope  and  posterity 
to  heed  the  petty  passfons,  the  fleeting  in- 
terests at  his  feeL  Then  he  is  so  overflowing 
with  such  kindliness  for  every  one  and  every 
thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  not 
more  bdoved  than  admired.  No  one  can 
appraach  him  without  getting  better,  more 
reconciled  with  our  humanity,  more  rapt 
with  the  aspects  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
good,  mere  worthy  of  all  the.  lofVicr  and 
larger  purposes  of  our  nature.  A  few  words 
Vilh  Canova  have  done  more  for  me  than 


many  sntnons.  I  visit  'him  for  die  ssme 
ends  as  I  often  ramble  through  the  Vatican 
or  8t.  Peter's.** 

This  exdted  my  attention.  I  was  soon 
introduced.  Canova  rose  to  sdnte  my  friend 
as  we  approached,  and  in  a  fi^w  moments  we 
were  familiar  acquaintances.  Nothing  in- 
deed could  be  more  prepossessing  Uian  his 
first  address.  There  was  no  effort,  no  con- 
descension. His  affability  was  not  put  on, 
but  a  part  of  himself.  When  he  left  hiji 
high  contemplations,  and  mingled  widi  the 
ordinary  day  of  our  mortality,  be  was  in  all 
things  as  the  men  with  whom  he  mixed* 
NeiUicr  did  he  lie  down  on  sodety  for  mere 
rdie£  He  contributed  quite  as  much  as  he 
recdved ;  and  in. all  Uiere  was  that  unobtru- 
dve  dieerfhlness  of  manner  which,  more  than 
words,  bespoke  the  habitual  content  of  a  pure 
and  generous  spirit,  and  the  ameliorating 
and  subduing  nature  of  the  noble  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The 
arts  have  this  espcdal  advantage  over  Htenu 
tore  and  politics,  that  they  are  conversant 
only  with  the  ideal,  the  perfect,  the  very  loftiest 
portions  of  our  bdng.  A  proud  and  bold  tone 
of  thinking,  an  abstraction  from  the  degrad.t 
ing,  the  little,  the  virulent— from  all  the  pie- 
bdan  passions  of  existence—give  a  sort  of 
sanctity  to  such  a  vocation.  It  was  visible 
in  every  thing  be  did  or  said.  His  voice, 
though  not  good,  was  pleasing  {  and  there 
was  a  stir  of  gentle  inspfiation,  a  sort  of  sup« 
pressed  glow  about  it,  whenever  he  touched 
on  his  favourite  pursuiU,  which  carried  tho 
hearer,  mudi  more  than  sny  words  could  do, 
into  the  fuU  dithusiasm  of  the  subject.  His 
habitual  language  was  Itdian;  he  spoke 
French  heavily  and  dumsily  $  tlie  fe.w 
phrases  he  did  use  were  thrown  into  a  broad 
Italian  mould,  from  whence  they  came  oxi\ 
no  longa  intelligible  or  recognixable.  Ita-' 
liens  lavish  their  gestures  even  on  trifles ;  hia 
was  calm,  smooth,  and  impressive.  Hia 
whole  being  breathed  grace  and  gentleness  ; 
there  wss  nothing  bold,  strong,  impetuous  % 
he  wanted  power  and  weight.  In  every 
thing,  he  was  the  anti-type  of  Thorwaltzen. 

After  a  few  words  I  left  Canova,  but  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  evening  I  rejoined 
him.  In  the  interval,  without  leaving  hi* 
quiet  nook,  from  whidi  he  looked  upon  the 
drde  as  from  the  loophole  of  a  retreat,  he 
had  recdved  in  turn  die  felidtations  of  his 
admirers.  Every  one  in  'the  room  knew 
Canova ;  every  one.  I  may  say,  was  in  some 
sort  an  intimate.  He  treated  them  with  the 
kindness  of  one.  There  was  no  ostentation 
and  no  punctilio.  It  is  this  which,  like  the 
Nepenthe  of  Hden  in  the  Odyssey,  casts  so 
inexpresnble  and  so  overmastering  a  charm 
over  all  the  literary  drdes  of  the  Continent. 
There  is  no  petuhmt  sristocraoy  to  maintain^ 
no  half-admitted  pretension  to  struggle  for  ; 
every  one  is  at  his  ease ;  pride  and  vanity 
are  in  good  manege  i  the  sdf-loves  of  aU 
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ptittes  are  on  tlis  best  terms  c  cant  and  its 
imolence  is  exploded.  Our  conversation 
began  on  the  most  indifferent  subjects,  then 
wheeled  round  to  the  Oenran  and  English 
8chools~~to  literature,  painting,  sculpture— 
(Flaxman  he  regarded  as  our  first  artist)  i 
and  concluded  in  a  venr  graphic  sketch  of 
his  visit  to  London.  It  was  now  eleven, 
and  the  party  were  retidng,  but  before  they 
broke  up,  I  had  begged  to  be  pcnnitted  to 
83e  him  the  next  morning. 
-  The  next  day  I  made  my  projected  visit  to 
his  studio.  It  is  situated  in  the  Vicolo  delle 
Colonne,  at  a  short  distance  from  tlie  Corso. 
The  entry  is  designated  by  a  rough  heap  of 
broken  columns,  and  the  Incrustation  of  va. 
rious  ancient  fragments  over  the  door.  It  is 
thus  that  Caoova  writes  his  occupation  rather 
than  his  name ;  M^icar  has  his  sculptured  in 
marble,  with  a  fulsome  panegyric  on  hia 
merits,  over  his  studio  in  San  Apollinare. 
On  entering,  I  found  the  low-roofed  house 
branched  off  into  a  succession  of  diamben. 
**  II  gran*  Maestro"  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  model  of  some  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions up  stairs  t  his  nephew  Este  con- 
ducted through  the  chambers.  A  stream  of 
winter  stinshine,  pouring  in  from  the  taU 
windows  at  the  time,  gave  a  mellow  splen- 
dour to  the  entire  gallery.  Without  any 
particular  distribution,  the  casts  of  most  of 
his  more  celebrated  statues  were  arranged 
along  the  walls.  Many,  however,  of  his 
earlier  works  were  wanting,  nor  had  I  the 
good-fortune  to  see  them  Si  till  some  yean 
afterwards.  No  artist,  I  believe,  has  been 
more  prolific  in  marble  than  Canova;  but 
there  is  no  good  reason,  in  Ae  present  im- 
proved division  of  mechanic|l  labour,  why 
there  should  not  be  a  still  more  extensive 
gallery  than  Oanova's. 

After  spending  three  hours  in  inspecting  a 
edllection,  unrivalled  certainly  in  Europe,  my 
conductor  pointed  to  the  staircaae;  I  saw 
jCanova  descending  fh)m  his  labours  of  the 
morning,  in  his  short  gray  working  jacket, 
with  the  instruments  of  his  art  in  his  hand. 
He  glanced  at  one  or  two  of  his  statues  then 
in  progress,  complimented  the  workmen  in 
his  usual  encouraging  manner,  and  then  ad- 
vanced towards  our  group.  After  a  great 
deal  of  cordial  greeting,  we  adjourned  to  hia 
boudoir  near.  Here  were  the  engravings  of 
his  woilcs,  and  one  or  two  of  his  paintings.  I 
was  amused  at  tlie  naivetU  with  whii£  he 
explained  the  subjects,  and  pointed  out  their 
merits  to  our  examination.  There  was  an 
artless  and  unsuspecting  complacency,  in  all 
this  which  in  another  man  might  have  of- 
fended, but  in  Ganova,  I  know  not  how,  was 
fascinating  in  the  extreme.  These  little 
foiUes  connect  a  superior  intelligence  more 
closely  with  our  humanity,  and  give  us  a 
more  intimate  fitle  to  our  interest,  and  par- 
ticipation in  his  greatest  works.  Thus 
Alichael   Angela   piqued   himself    on   bis 


poetry^Davkl  on  his  two  or  ihree  sooiua  oi 
the  violin,  &.& 

The  productions  of  Canova  are,  nuire  than 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen,  the  perfect  refiec« 
tiona  of  tlte  man*s  character,  as  well  as  of 
his  mind.  It  has  been  questioned  rather  too 
generally,  how  far  the  ^^  moral"  of  a  writer  ia 
likely  to  be  mirrored  in  his  weeks.  Canovn 
wrought  hkiueV  into  his  marble,  and  to  the 
very  minutiss  of  the  execution,  there  ia  not « 
line  or  touch  whidi  does  not  seem  *'  part  and 
parcel"  of  his  divine  eoul. 

Thoe  ia  a  strong  similarity  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  between  him,  Hiehael  Angcb, 
and  RaphaeL  Each  of  these  three  great  men 
were  seized  by  the  inspiration  ;  ^y  scarcely 
sought  it.  It  descended  on  them  in  its 
jdenitnde,  at  a  period  of  life  when  others  only 
begin  to  think.  The  "  numbers  came,*'  the 
chisel  wrought  unconsciously  ia  their  hand. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Canova  had  already 
finiahed  his  ^  Basket  of  Fruit,"  as  Alichad 
Angelo  had  his  *>^Fann.**  His  progress  for 
a  time  waa  alow ;  the  '^  ret  angutta  tfomt*' 
hemmed  him  in ;  he  had  to  struggle  with  hia 
genius  and  his  fortunes.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
and  other  appredators  of  merit,  cleared,  in 
some  measure,  the  obstacles  from  Ids  path  j 
but  it  was«>  the  kinder,  and  homefelt  encou- 
ragemenu  of  a  fHend,  that  he  owed  the  im- 
pukie  and  the  fiery  instinct  which  hurried  him 
ak>ng.  Nothing  can  h9  more  affecting  tban 
the  mooumencal  tablet  in  which  he  reoorda 
this  .event  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Cfauich  of 
the  Holy  AposUes  atiUNnc*  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whidb  of  the  two  is  moat  to  be  envied, 
Canova  or  Volpato.  From  thenos£wnrard  hia 
flight  waa  straight  and  rapid.  He  fdt  hia 
wings  grow  by  the  very  exeitian  of  thnfli^t. 
He  divided  the  public  gaye  with  the  grcateat 
namea  in  modem  hisloiy.  He  waa  venerated 
by  aU  that  was  venerahle  or  revered  i 
mankind.  Soveeeigna  contended  for 
labours ;  conquerors  sought  their  apotbe 
from  his  hands,  and  Napoleon  had  no  reason 
to  envy  Alexander  t  he  had  a  Lyaippus,  in 
Canova,  proportionate  to  hia  vidoriea.  Hia 
latter  days  were  passed  in  a  bright  and  unin- 
terrupted sunshine  of  happiness  and  g^oiy. 
Honours  from  all  aides  crowded  round  him, 
the  wiliiog  offerings  of  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind ;  the  tribute  of  nations,  to  whose  plea- 
aures  he  had  so  largely  ministered.  Hia 
triumphs  were  unstained  with  a  single  tear ; 
there  waa  no  set-off  against  his  laurels  in  the 
miKries  and  curses  of  mankind*  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  no  man  could  preserve  more 
entirely  the  perfect  modesty  of  true  genius. 
His  bust  in  the  Vatican  is  a  magnificent 
epitome  of  the  man.  The  upraised  eyes,  the 
open  mouth,  breathless  with  holy  and  i»ble 
thought,  the  radiant  placidity,  seating,  like 
the  light  of  another  world,  on  aU  bis  solemn 
featurea,  give  some  faint  ooncepUoos  of  the 
spirit  which  onoe  could  lend  all  this  its  ani- 
mation,  and  which  was  as  uncontaminated, 
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ii  im^ldftgea^  bjriU  UMMe  miserable  debne* 
inenta  which  generally  cling  about  the  sons  of 
mere  earth.  Ganova  felt  his  philosophy. 
He  smiled  at  Uie  folUes  and  eootentlons  of 
the  parvenu.  He  was  raised  to  the  title  of 
Cheraiier  of  the  Legion  d*Honneur,  by  Na* 
poleon ;  and  to  the  rank  of  Marehcee  d'lschia, 
by  the  late  Pope;  yet  I  never  saw  on  bis 
cards  any  other  than  that  first  of  titles,  ^«  An. 
tonto  Ganova."  He  was  disintereslcd  in  the 
extreme ;  he  gave  with  still  more  facility  than 
he  gained ;  bat  his  gifts  were  judicious :  it 
was  liberality,  and  not  provision.  One  of 
bis  first  acts  of  the  kind  at  Rome  was  that 
magnificent  dedication  to  the  Genius  of  his 
Country  in  the  Pantheon  <  which,  in  my  mind, 
considering  the  means  and  the  donor,  far 
eclipses  the  most  splendid  donations  of  all  our 
modem  princes  or  kings.  He  selected  from 
the  crowd  of  rising  sculptors  in  Italy,  such 
amongst  them  as  gave  the  strongest  evideno^s 
of  exertion  and  talent.  To  each  he  permitted 
tbe  choice  of  their  subject.  The  expense  was 
his  own.  Thus  a  series  of  colossal  portraits  in 
marble  was  formed,  of  every  thing  great  and 
good  which  Italy,  through  a  long  line  of  in- 
tellectual glory,  has  given  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  They  have  since  been  removed 
to  the  Capitol,  and  stand  jn  pi»ud  rivalry 
beside  the  ancient  dead.  The  Marquisate  of 
Ischia  produces  a  revenue  of  thirteen  hunted 
aowns.  The  day  it  was  bestowed  by  the 
Pope,  Ganova  conferred  it  upon  the  Academy 
of  St  Luke,  for  the  education  and  encou- 
ragement of  young  artists.  This  was  spoken 
of  at  Rome,  bus  thought  naturaL  No  one 
thinks  there  of  degrading  their  art,  by  mak- 
ing it  the  tool  of  adding  pelf  to  pelf.  This 
English  propensity  of  fortune-making  (with, 
which  no  true  genius  esn  possibly  co-exist) 
is  unknown  there.  They  cannot  understand 
that  happiness  which  consists  in  sacrificing  for 
life,  aU  the  elegant  aspirings  and  pursuits,  all 
the  means  which  are  calculated  to  make  life 
happy.  He  was  frugal,  temperate,  simple ; 
religious  without  cant— charitable  without 
ostentation — dignified  by  philosophy — courte- 
ous from  instinct — ^the  worshipped  of  all 
circles,  but  the  more  than  idoL,  the  fondly- 
beloved  brother  and  father  of  his  own.  I 
never  heard  a  single  word  of  censure  drop 
from  any  human  lip  against  Ganova.  Envy 
was  silent  at  his  name.  The  homage  was  as 
universal  as  it  was  voluntary.  The  day  of 
his  death  (kings  here  die  quietly)  was  a  day 
of  public  calamity  and  lamentation  at  Rome. 
Another  star  had  fallen  from  her  heaven,  and 
its  magnitude  and  brightness  were  nevermore 
truly  measured  than  by  the  darkness  and 
gloom  which  ii  left  behind. 

The  merits  of  Ganova,  as  a  sculptor,  wonld 
be  estimated  by  a  very  false  standard,  were 
they  to  be  eon^ered  in  reference  only  to  the 
man  himself.  But  a  great  portion  of  his 
glory  is  derivable  from  his  |N)eition  in  the 
woild  of  art.    Uc  stands  between  two  ages : 


tw6  great  epochs,  two  races,  dswhtinlly  and 
stronsly  distinct.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  preceded  Thorwaltsen,  and  succeeded 
to  BcminL  He  altogether  revolutionised  the 
art  The  men  before  him  had  gone  on,  cen- 
tury after  century,  laboriously  exaggerating 
the  defects  and  vices  of  their  predMsessonu 
Littleness  had  been  systematized,  and  false 
theory  reduced  to  fidser  practice.  Arrogance 
and  self-glory  had  replaced  patient  and  deep 
inquiry :  study  was  despised  as  derogatory  to 
genius,  and  genius  was  only  known  by  the 
more  audacious  flagrancy  of  its  absuidities 
and  abuse.  Ganova  struck  down  all  this,  and 
aet  up  a  reformation  great  and  good  in  its 
stead.  Bernini  is  recognixable  now  and  then  • 
it  is  true,  in  his  more  earlv  productions,  but 
it  is  -by  intervak  only ;  and  every  step  he  took 
in  his  art  removed  him  &rther  fVom  him  and 
his  false  school,  and  closer  to  antiquity  and 
truth.  His  genius  was  truly  of  feminine  and 
gentle  cast  He  reluctantly  trod  on  ^'the 
burning  mar  1^'  of  high  and  haughty  Uionght; 
the  tempestuous  and  convulsing  passions  dis- 
dained his  grasp ;  he  had  not  probed  pain,  he 
could  not  dignify  torture:  his  sorcery  was 
not  over  the  grand,  the  mighty,  the  magnifi« 
cent :  tlie  vasty  beings  of  the  obscure  were 
creations  on  which  he  had  never  dared  to  look. 
But  wherever  the  overburthened  spirit  of 
woman's  love  was  dimly  to  be  shadowed  forth, 
wherever  the  slumber  of  perfect  pleasure  was 
to  be  breathed  into  delightful  existence,  wher- 
ever the  rejoicing  of  immortal  youth,  or  <be 
glorious  consciousness  of  transcendent  beauty, 
or  the  weloomings  of  celestial  visitations,  or 
the  burning  aspirations  after  an  undying  ely- 
sium  of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  were  to 
be  poured  abroad  into  lasting  shape,  then,  in- 
deed,  had  he  at  his  beck  all  forms  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness,  and  grace  and  light,  with  which 
the  imaginations  of  painter,  soilptor,  or  poet, 
have  ever  yet  stood  forth  to  the  wondering 
adoration  of  their  species.  The  same  spirit 
worked  in  his  very  touch.  He  smoothed 
away  into  the  sofbiesa  of  life  all  the  asperitits 
of  the  marble :  he  almost  seemed  to  paint 
into  it;  every  harshness  melted  and  fled 
before  the  wonderful  ^^  impasto'*  of  Ganova. 
To  his  successors  he  has  left  a  great  le^y 
—a  glorious  example.  Many  may  yet  equal 
him  in  different  walks,  none  can  ever  equal 
him  in  the  same.  Thorwaltzen  is  not  hia 
imitator,  but  his  rival ;  but  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  Thorwaltzen  has  succeeded  Ganova, 
and  not  dethroned  Bernini. 


AN  EVENING  THOUGHT. 

Mark  howtiml  cloud  whose  blarknns  filb  the  skies, 

Benenth  >oa  planet  aniUumioed  licf; 

VVlii  e  (h«  brtfclii  Mar  wiUi  acinlilUtiiig  ray. 

Strives,  but  in  vain,  to  cbase  ita  yioom  away. 

So  vainly  bright,  ao  iiuiK>t«nlIy  fair. 

Shines  Joj*i  icmcrabnuicf ,  imiling  on  Despair. 
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THE  bxtractof: 


ON  TUB  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CAMPS 
OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ARMY. 

{From  the  United  Service  JotemaL — ^No.  I.) 

It  18  mncli  to  be  regretted  that  circam- 
stances  have  not  hitherto  permitted  the 
annaal  fortnAtion  of  camps  of  instmrtkm  for 
the  army  in  England.  Their  practical  ntilitjr 
is  80  obrious,  as  to  render  unnecesaary  any 
lengthened  discossion  on  the  merits  of  a 
system  which  has  proved  so  benefidal  to  the 
armies  of  the  Continent  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  they  famish  the  only,  though  a 
feeble  substitute  for  the  experience  of  actual 
^ar»  without  which  all  the  theories  that  have 
ever  been  invented  will  go  for  very  little  in 
forming  efficient  officers,  excepting  of  course* 
in  Uie  scientific  departments  of  the  engineers 
and  artillery.  It  is  in  such  camps,  they  who 
have  already  seen  war,  find  opportunities  of 
improving  or  confirming  ideas  suggested  by 
former  experience,  and  where  the  novice  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge,  which,  when- 
ever he  is  called  mto  active  service,  enables 
him  with  greater  rapidity  to  become  master 
of  his  profession. 

That  we  are  not  attributing  greater  im- 
portance to  the  system  than  it  deserves,  no 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  real  duties 
o>f  officers  in  the  field  can  doubt.  It  is  in  this 
manner  alone  that  general  officers,  who  have 
arrived  at  that  rank  during  a  long  peace,  can 
acquire  a  facilitv  in  wielding  and  developing 
large  masses.  Here  too  the  system  of  field- ' 
fortification,  the  knowledge  of  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  necessary  to  alt  officers, 
and  the  details  of  outpost  duties,  with  the 
pirecautions  requisite  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  may  be  learned  more  effectu- 
ally than  by  consuming  a  much  longer  time 
in  studying  treatises  on  those  subjects.  In 
short,  it  is  thus  that  officers  of  eveiy  degree, 
and  of  all  arms,  may  become  familiar  with 
tnost  of  the  operations  of  real  war.  A  regi- 
ment may  be  perfect  in  all  the  prescribed 
manoeuvres,  when  taken  by  itself;  bnt  in 
general  if  the  commanding  officer  has  not 
been  habituated  to  act  with  other  bodies,  and 
to  join  in  combined  movements,  he  will  find  ' 
himself  sadly  at  a  loss,  and  according  to  (he 
vulgar  saying,  very  much  like  a  fish  out  of 
water,  when  called  upon  to  perform  a  part  of 
them ;  an  unlucky  predicament,  which,  how- 
ever unpleasant  to  himselfi  would  not  be  of 
much  importance,  if  it  did  not,  as  it  certeinly 
would,  in  real  war,  compromise  the  success 
ot  the  best  devised  plans.  We  have  expressed 
regret  that  circumstances  have  hitherfb  stood 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  such  camps  in 
ffni^and.  We  are  not,  however,  by  any 
means  convinced  that  these  are  altogether 
insnrmooitsble.  Within  two  or  three  days' 
easy  march  of  the  metropolis^  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Susse;,  there  are  tracts,  which  were 


forneily  forests  (god  are  still  eiMl  «a)f 
adnirably  calculated  for  the  position  ii 
caups  of  this  description,  with  every  variety 
of  ground  which  could  be  deshred,  equally 
adapted  to  the  movemcote  of  every  amu 
The  situation  to  which  we  alltide,  has  more- 
over great  advantages  from  ito  central  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  assembling  of  troops. 
Within  five  days'  march  (exclusive  of  Lon- 
don,  Woolwich,  and  Windsor),  there  are  in 
permanent  stations  to  the  amount,  on  an 
average,  of  five  thousand  infantry,  and  seven 
hundred  cavalry — the  infantry  consisting,  it 
is  true,  (Mrincipally  of  dep6ts,  bnt  still 
perfectly  disposable  in  any  formation.  Of 
these,  four  thousand  might  be  made  at  once 
available  for  the  occasion,  with  the  seven 
hundred  cavalry.  There  mifht  also,  perhaps* 
be  drawn  from  London  and  Windsor  for  thia 
temporary  purpose,  about  eighteen  hundred 
infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry;  and 
anotlier  regiment  of  cavalry  might  be  intraght 
up  in  six  or  eight  marches  from  the  north- 
eastern district ;  making,  within  a  fraction, 
six  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  besides  artillery  from  Woolwich,  and 
sappers  and  miners.  Tiiis  force  may  be  con- 
sidered as  too  small  to  answer  the  purpose ; 
but  surely  it  is  better  than  doing  nothing :  - 
and  the  expense  conid  not  be  much  greater 
than  in  keeping  these  troops  in  quarters. 

Even  without  forming  regular  camps  of 
Instruction  to  include  the  whole  range  of 
duties  required  in  the  field,  still  reviews  npon 
a  large  scale  are  acknowledged  to  be  highly 
useful. 

Among  the  greatest  advantages  attendant' 
on  the  occupation  of  France  by  our  army, 
together  with  the  allies,  was  that  of  being: 
practised  each  year  in  manoeuvres  on  a  large- 
scale.  The  last,  and  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable of  tbose  reviews,  which  took  place 
about  the  end  of  October,  1818,  was  rendered 
additionally  interesting  by  the  ctrcnmstance, 
that,  both  at  ite  commencement  and  ite  ter- 
mination, it  was  heU  on  ground  illustrated 
by  former  events  highly  hoinourable  to  the 
British  arms.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  as-* 
sembly  of  the  troops,  was  near  the  village  of' 
VUkra-en-Couckie,  where,  fa>ar-and-tirenty 
years  before,  a  British  regiment  of  dragoons* 
(the  Fifteenth,  which  was  now  present) 
had,  by  a  most  gallant  charge,  rescued  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  from  a  situation  of  im- 
minent danger ;  and  the  mancEuvres  ended 
on  the  heighu  of  Famars,  near  Valenciennes. 
It  was  also  fortunate  that  the  weather,  which 
the  preceding  vear  had  been  very  unfovour- 
able,  was,  on  this  occasion,  particulariy  fine. 
During  the  fow  previous  days,  such  of  the 
Russian,  British,  Haaoveriaoy  Saxon,  and 
Danish  contingents,  as  were  qnarteitsd  at 
any  distance,  had  been  collected  in  camps' 
and  cantonmento  in  the  immediate  ndgh- 
hourhood;  and  on  the  moniing'of  the  re-, 
view  the  whole  moved  before  daylight,  by 
their  several  nnite^  to  tbsaiVtoiiitad  gvottd.. 
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After  lUiy  broke,  a  thick  fog  bUII  pffeviikd  for 
Some  time,  and  the  columns,  as  they  converg- 
ed towards  the  place  of  assembly,  became  first 
«ware  of  their  contiguity  to  «ich  other,  by 
the  sounds  of  the  different  national  music,  or 
the  songs  of  the  Gennans — 

*'  All,  M  tbey  nAirlied,  fn  ragged  trngtte , 
Sougs  of  Teutouic  feods  they  aiing  ;*' 

•nd  when  tlie  sun  began  at  intervals  to  break 
through  the  fog,  the  glittering  of  arms  in 
every  direction  discovered  the  gathering  of 
sixty  thousand  warriors  from  so  many  nations. 
Perhaps,  this  was  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  whole  spectacle.  The  splendour  of  the 
•cent,  and  the  soul-stirring  associations  which 
came  rushing  on  the  mind,  produced  an 
effect,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or 
ever  tofoiget. 

After  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  other 
great  personages  had  gone  down  the  ftont  of 
the  line,  the  mansuvres  commenced.  The 
•perations  were  intended  to  form  a  represent* 
atioa  of  attack  and  defence.  When  these 
were  concluded,  the  whole  army  reassembled, 
•nd  marched  past  the  emperor.  The  march- 
ing past  certainly  afforded  the  best  oppor- 
tunity  of  observing  the  troops  of  the  different 
nations  in  close  contrast.  As  regards  the  in- 
isntry,  it  may  be  said  withoui  biiast,  that  the 
British  were  acknowledged  to  move  the  best 
The  Orax)d.D\ike  Gonstaotine  was  heard  to 
exclaim — ^*'  U*  Gardet  marchent  eomane  ek$- 
Dieuji  J"  It  was  said  that  Constantine  had, 
during  the  day,  plaosd  himself  in  front  of  the 
firituui  cavalry  in  a  charge,  in  order  to  judge 
of.  their  speed,  but  was  soon  glad  to  foil  back 
thiDBgh-an  interval,  finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  a-head  of  them.  The  strongest  con* 
trast  was  observed  between  the  Russian  cavalry, 
remarkable  for  the  perfect  uniformity  and 
extreme  simpitcity  of  their  appointments,  and 
the  variety  and  gorgeous'  appearance  of  the, 
BritiUi,  eompoaed  of  heavy  and  fight  dragoons,  * 
Xjanoers,  and  Hussars,  til  of  whose  horses, 
uniforms  and  equipments,  were  most  mag- 
nificent. The  8axoh  and  Haabverian  Hus- 
sars were  much  admbed;-  and  the  Danish 
light  cavalry  had  nnny  respectable  poinU. 
As  to  the  ardllery,  there  Is  none  in  Europe, 
which  can  be  put  In  oafoiSarison  for  a  moment 
with  the  British,  though  few  are  more  pkas- 
ing  to  the  eye  thah  the  Russian  drawn  by 
their  little  punchy  Ukranian  horses.  Pusk 
came  on  before  all  the  army  had  passed,  and 
thus  closed  a  meeting  of  nations,  which  seven 
years  before  would  have  been  considered  as 
tot^ly  beyond  the  range  of  huinao  events. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

THO*  the  Tklr  field  of  life  be  o'enhadowed  with 

sorrows. 
And  l^e  eroanaof  calamity  bartt  on  our  ears; 
8tii)  the  heart  has  iU  joys,  vhilst  fruin  friendship  it 

brtitoWff, 
A  bilro  for  iis  dmj;*,  a  relief  for  its  tears. 
Vol.  L  3P 


BTOORAPHICALNOTICE  OF 
ALEXANDER  VOLTA. 

(Translated  from  ihe  ItaUaru) 


Befoe£  the  mat  discovery  which  bears  his 
name,  and  wliich  has  immortalized  him, 
Volta  had  devoted  him^telf  to  Electricity  and 
Chemwtry.  The  researches  of  Muschen- 
bioeck,  greatly  interested  him,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  this,  that  his  memoir  on  the 
attractive  force  of  the  electric  fluid  appeared. 
At  a  later  period,  he  applied  himself  to  per- 
fecting the  philosophical  instruments  for 
measuring  electricity,  and  to  the  invention  of 
new  ones ;  the  electroscopes  of  Cavallo,  and 
of  De  Saussute,  obtahied  in  his  hands  the 
greatest  exactness;  the  dectrophorus,  and 
the  condenser,  owed  their  orighi  to  him.' 
This  last  apparatus,  especially  founded  on. 
the  true  principles  of  electricity,  of  which  it 
is  the  consequence,  is  to  that  science,  what 
the  microscope  is  to  natural  history,  in  per- 
mitting us  to  appreciate  the  quantities  of 
electricity,  which,  by  theit  feeble  dfects,  would 
have  entirely  escaped  the  means  formerly 
known. 

The  condenser  was  to  show,  at  a  later 
period,  the  important  part,  which  the  dtetric 
agent  held  in  nature,  and  the  great  number 
of  phenomena  which  produce  it,  and  finally 
it  was  to  become,  to  Volta  hhnself,  the  basis 
of  his  grand  discovery,  the  means  of  showing 
that  there  is  a  development  of  electricity  on 
the  contact  of  two  metals. 

It  was  in  electricity  that  Volta  found  an 
explanation  of  the  greater  number  of  me- 
teorological phenomena. 

His  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  hail,  is 
ingenious,  and  his  observations  upon  the 
periodical  return  of  douds,  are  not  without 
interest;  bat  in  general,  we  must  distinguish 
throughout  this  subject,  the  theories  of  the 
author,  from  the  numerous  and  curious  facts, 
with  which  he  has  enriched  the  science  of  me- 
teoTology,  still  so  imperfect. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention,  for  a  moment  to 
the  labours  of  Volta,  rdative  to  chemisoy  ; 
labours,  which  are  worthy  of  our  attention," 
from  their  results,  and  from  the  progress  of 
invention  which  distinguished  them.     It  was ' 
he  who  discovered  the  inflammable  gas  of 
marshes,  and  who  furnished  an  explanation, 
the  consequence  of  the  former,  of  the  wander- 
ing fires,  and  of  those  ianeous  phenomena, 
which  are  sometimes  produced  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.     He  has  shown  tluit  they 
result  from  the  combustion  of  this  gas,  by  ' 
means  of  dectricity. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  ot 
an  inflammable  spring,  which  was  observed  to 
issue  from  a  fountain  in  1776,  that  he  sus- 
pected the  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon  and 
o{  some  other  similar  ones,  and  wbich  he  at- 
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tribiited,  not  to  a  circumstance  purely  local, 
but  to  the  formation  of  a  gas  by  the  ferment- 
ation of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in 
contact  with  water* 

Thus  he  showed  that  wherever  there  was 
muddy  ground  or  stagnant  water,  on  stirring 
the  bottom,  bubbles  of  this  gas  would  axue ; 
which  gas  was  proto-carburetted  liydrogen. 
lie  explained  in  the  same  manner  the  cause 
of  the  burning  soils  of  Barigazin,  of  the 
burning  fountain  of  Dauphiny,  of  the  igneous 
phenomena  of  Petramala,  of  Villeja,  &c. ; 
the  inspection  of  places  every  where  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  explanation,  which  had 
besides  the  positive  merit  of  pointing  out  the 
imperfectly  known  cause  of  these  wandering 
fires,  and  the  advantage  of  showing  that  this 
phenomenon  was  not  owing,  as  was  supposed, 
to  the  preserice  of  petroleum  or  bitumen,  in 
the  places  where  it  was  manifested. 

Volta  was  led  by  the  observations  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
electrical  pistol,  in  which,  by  means  of  an 
electric  spark,  the  sudden  combustion  of 
hydrogen,  produces  a  loud  explosion.  It  is 
this  property  of  electricity,  of  setting  fire  to 
inflammable  gases,  which,  combined  with 
another  discovery  of  Volta,  that  of  the  dec- 
trophorus,  gave  birth  to  the  hydrogen  gas 
lamp.  It  is  also  to  the  same  property,  that 
we  are  bidebted  for  the  most  exact  mode  of 
analyzing  gases,  particularly  the  eudiometer, 
invented  by  Volta  himself.  This  instrument, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  show  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  contained  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air,  depends  on  difiTerent  prin- 
ciples, all  of  which  proceed  from  chemical 
affinities.  The  mode  proposed  by  Volta,  and 
which  has  been  acknowlnlged  by  Humboldt 
and  Oay  I  Aissac,  to  be  preferable  to  all  others, 
consists  in  mbgling  with  the  given  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  oxygen, 
which  is  known  to  exist  in  the  purest  air,  to 
determine  afterwards,  by  an  electric  spark, 
the  combination  of  the  two  gases,  and  con- 
aequeotly  the  formation  of  water,  and  to  take 
one-third  of  the  total  diminution  of  the  mix- 
ture,  which  is  found  to  be  the  expression  of 
the  given  quantity  of  oxygen  sought 

It  rema&s  for  us  to  speak  of  that  discovery 
of  Volta,  which  has  contributed  most  to  his 
fkme,  via.  the  new  method  of  producing 
electricity,  which  is  called  by  his  name,  and 
which  Will  always  remain  a  monument  of  the 
genius  of  this  learned  man,  to  whom  it  owea 
its  origin. 

Oalvani,  being  engaged  in  tome  anatomical 
experiments,  perceiv^  that  two  heterogreneous 
metals,  eonnected  by  the  intervention  of  a 
frog,  suiubiy  prepared,  produced  in  the 
tnusdes  of  this  animal,  a  sudden  commotion, 
similar  to  an  ekcttic  ehock.  This  learned 
gmUonan  and  some  other  phUosophers, 
struck  with  thJa  phenomenon,  endeavoured 
to  explain  it  by  a  fluid  sui  penerU,  which 


they  called  animaWleetricity,  and  which  tie^ 
supposed  to  be  put  in  action  in  the  experiment 
just  named.  Volta*s  opinion  was  widely 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  authors  of  this  by. 
pothesis.  He  advanced  the  idea,  that  this 
fluid  was  nothing  more  than  common  electri.- 
city  developed  by  the  contact  of  two  metala, 
and  that  uie  fh^  only  acted  the  part  of  s 
cnnductor  and  electroscope.  This  simpls 
and  natural  explanation  met  with  many  ob« 
jections.  Oalvani  Isnd  the  other  philosopher* 
alleged  that  ic  was  not  necessary  to  make  use 
of  two  diflerent  metals,  and  that  the  contact 
of  two  similar  metals,  or  even  that  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  frog*  was  suiBcient 
to  produce  the  shock,  which,  it  is  true  was 
much  weaker.  Volta  replied  that  these  result* 
proceeded  from  this,  that  the  metals  were  not 
perfectly  the  same,  and  that  the  nerves  and 
muscles  might  also,  as  heterogeneous  sub« 
stances,  produce  dectricity  by  their  contact* 
Volta  must  be  admired  for  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  with  wliich  he  endeavour^  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  explanation,  and  of  the 
genesal  principle,  that  two  heterogeneous 
bodies  in  contact  are  in  two  different  electrical 
states;  he  was  not  discouraged  either  by 
difficulty  of  execution,  or  by  the  ceaseless 
attacks  which  were  directed  against  him  bjr 
philosophers  rendered  jealdua  by  not  having 
been  able  to  discover  a  truth  which  was  di* 
rectly  before  tlieir  eyes.  He  succeeded  in 
producing  electricity  simply  by  the  Contact  of 
two  metals,  without  the  aid  of  a  frog ;  he 
showed  by  means  of  his  condenser,  that  the 
agent  produced  in  this  manner,  possessed  all 
the  propertiei  of  common  electricity ;  he  re- 
plied victoriously  to  his  adversaries,  who 
dared  no  longer  to  oppose  him,  in  making  to 
the  scientific  world  the  invaluable  gift  of  the 
apparatus  known  by  the  name  of  we  voltide 
pile. 

Volta  was  led  to  the  eonstrnction  of  Us 
pile  by  the  distinction  which  he  established, 
between  electro-motive  bodies,  such  as  the 
metals,  and  bodies,  which  aro  not  electro* 
motive,  or  only  in  a  very  low  degfce,  but 
whleh  serve  only  as  conductois,  mch  as 
fleids. 

Having  discovered  that  the  eontact  ci  two 
diflfbent  metals,  called  a  pahr  or  a  voltaic 
element,  produces  a  certain  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, he  was  enabled  to  increase  this  quan* 
tity  by  the  union  of  several  of  these  dements 
to  one  another,  by  means  of  one  of  those 
conductors,  such  ai  water  holding  in  sdlution 
a  salt  or  an  acid. 

It  is  the  union  of  all  these  couples,  whidi 
is  called  the  voltaic  pile,  and  which  fonns  an 
apparatus  capable  of  produdng  dectricity 
with  a  force  to  which  no  one  has  been  able 
to  find  a  limit,  since  there  is  none  In  the  siae 
and  number  of  the  dements  vjiich  can  be 
thus  brought  together. 

Volta's  theory  of  the  pile,  in  which  be  at- 
tributes the  electricity  produced  soldy  to  the 
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eontart ;  regarding  liquidi^as  acting  no  other 
part  than  conductors,  has  been  strongly  at- 
tacked, particularly  by  the  English  chemists. 
M'e  will  not  say  with  the  author  of  Uie  no- 
tice, that  it  may  be  rigorously  demonstrated 
that  the  oxidation  occaMjoned  by  the  liquid, 
is  only  the  effect,  and  not  the  cau.se  of  the 
electrical  agent ;  we  believe  on  the  contniry, 
that  if  it  u  true,  as  Volta  has  proved  it,  that 
the  contact  of  the  metals  is  necessary  fur  the 
production  of  this  electricity,  it  is  not  less 
true  also,  that  the  chemical  action  of  the 
acids,  or  of  the  saline  solutions  upon  the  me- 
.tallic  plates  contributes  much  to  the  eficct. 
But  we  must  also  admit  that  the  theory  of 
the  pile  is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  more  satisfactory 
one  until  the  numerous  and  various  effects  of 
this  admirable  instrument  are  better  under- 
atood. 

'  Volta  baa  shown,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  the  agent  produced  by  the  contact  of 
two  different  bodies,  posse^iMcs  all  the  proper- 
ties of  electricity,  he  showed  also,  that  this 
agent  accumulated  in  a  much  greater  quantity 
«t  the  two  poles  or  extremities  of  the  pile, 
may  produce  ail  the  efiects  of  the  electricity 
-of  machines,  such  as  attraction  and  repulsion, 
charging  a  Leyden  bottle,  &c.;  and  in  a  word, 
it  is  known  that  the  accumulation  at  one  of 
the  poles  is  called  negative^  from  negative  or 
resinous  electricity,  and  at  the  other  pole,  it 
is  called  potUivej  from  positive  or  vitreous 
electricity. 

-  The  discovery  of  the  pile  is  important,  not 
only  because  it  offers  to  us  a  new  class  of 
phenomena,  and  because  it  furnishes  a  new 
mode  of  producing  electricity  ; — li  is  especi- 
ally important  because  it  present3  electricity 
to  us  under  a  form  until  then  unknown,  and 
which  renders  this  agent  capable  of  produc- 
ing efiects,  some  of  which  could  not  before 
be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  common  macliines, 
and  others  were  not  so  strong  and  were  always 
instaritaneous,  or  not  continual.  We  allude 
to  the  phenomena  which  the  pile  presents,  in 
uniting  the  two  poles  by  a  conductor,  and 
permitting  the  two  accumulated  electricities 
to  reunite,  and  form  a  current,  which  is 
found  to  be  continual,  on  account  of  the 
faculty  which  the  apparatus  possesses,  of 
producing  the  electrical  agent  as  fast  as  it  is 
expended. 

It  may  seem  to  he  a  departure  from  the 
subject  of  this  article  to  describe  these  phe- 
nomena, but  we  think  with  the  Italian  auUior, 
that  to  become  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  great  dincovery  of  Volta,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  present  some  of  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  it,  and  to  show  how  fruitful 

n  important  results  it  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  philosophers.  It  is  not  an  exposition,  nor 
even  a  complete  enumeration  of  tht  efiects  of 
the  pile  that  we  pretend  here  to  make ;  it  is 
.only  some  of  Uie  more  oonspioious  facts 


which  owe  thehr  origin  to  thia  »ppanitus, 
which  we  wish  to  dwell  upon. 

In  following  the  author  of  the  biographical 
notice,  we  shall  recal  the  curious  experi- 
ments of  Erman,  on  the  property  which  cer- 
tain bodies  possess,  of  conducting  only  one  or 
the  other  of  the  electricities  of  tlie  pile,  and 
the  distinction  whid)  it  draws  between  uni- 
polar and  bipolar  conductors;  the  diffyreut 
forms  given  to  the  voltaic  apparatus  by  Volta 
himself,  by  Wollaston,  Tepys,  Children, 
Accum,  &,c. ;  the  dry  piles  made  by  De  Luc 
And  Zamboni ;  the  wet  piles  constructed  by 
Davy  with  other  substances  besides  metala, 
&c.  All  these  details  belong  more  properly 
to  the  theory  than  to  the  effects  of  the  pile ; 
as  we  shall  partly  complete  tliem  by  citing 
with  the  autlior,  the  labours  of  Marianini 
relative  to  the  electromotive  faculty  of  certain 
substances,  and  to  the  influence  of  teiijpera. 
ture  and  other  circumstances,  cither  upon 
this  faculty  or  upon  conductibility ;  and 
lastly  in  adverting  to  the  researches  of  Prof. 
A.  De  La  Kivc  upon  the  electric  currenta 
disseminated  in  fluids,  and  the  experimentM 
in  which  he  has  laid  hold  of  several  remark- 
able analogies  between  electricity  in  tliik 
state,  and  the  properties  of  light  and  of 
radiant  caloric 

The  services  which  the  discovery  of  the 
pile  has  rendered  to  philosophy,  are  neither 
less  important,  nor  less  rich  in  consequences 
than  those  which  it  has  rendered  to  chemistry. 
Not  only  has  voltaic  electricity  furnished  a 
new  and  mUch  more  powerfiil  mode  of*  pro- 
ducing heat  and  light,  than  the  ancient,  but 
it  has  given  birth  to  a  new  dass  of  pheno- 
mena ,  of  a  kind,  then  quite  unknown  to  science. 

Philosophers  remarked  not  long  after  Volta 
had  put  the  pile  into  their  hands,  that  con- 
ductors placed  between  the  poles  would  be 
very  strongly  heated,  particularly  metallic 
wire,  and  even  platlna  wire  would  melt  and 
bum.  The  most  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  this  kind  of  ignition,  independent  of  iu 
intensity,  is,  that  it  is  continual,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  combustion,  since  it  acts  in  a 
vacuum,  or  in  gases  which  are  not  supporters 
of  combustion,  such  as'  azote,  and  carbonic 
acid,  as  well  as  in  air.  In  vain  have  philo- 
.sophers  every  where  sought  to  study  these 
.effects  in  varying  and  rcpioduciog  them 
under  a  thousand  forms;  as  yet,  no  satis- 
factory explanation  has  been  given.  They 
have  only  increased  the  nmnber  of  experi- 
ments, and  here  we  ought  not  to  forget  to 
.mention  that  of  Davy,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  experimental  philosophy ;  we 
mean  the  brilliant  jet  of  light  that  this  able 
chemist  has  produced  between  two  pieces  of 
.  carbon,  in  cozmecting  them  with  each  pole  of 
the  pile. 

•  Ever  since  the  earliest  inquiries  into  the 
•nature  of  electi'idty  and  magnetism,  philo- 
flophors  have  suspected  that  an  analogy  ez« 
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fited  betwe^  ihtse  two  agents,  but  tbi«, 
until  1820,  had  been  purely  hvpothettral. 

It  was  resenred  for  the  voltaic  apparatus 
to  show  by  facts  the  truth  of  this  analofry ;  it 
is  to  Oersted  that  we  are  indebted  for  harirg 
known  bow  to  prore  this  experimentally ;  be 
discovered  the  action  which  a  conductor, 
uniting  the  two  poles  of  the  pile,  exercises 
upon  a  magnetic  needle. 

If  we  have  thus  far  adopted  the  order  of 
ideas  traced  by  the  Italian  author,  without 
however  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  neces- 
sity of  following  him  step  by  step,  and  omit- 
ing  nothing  which  he  has  said,  or  adding 
nothing  to  his  exposition,  we  are  now 
obliged  to  abandon  him  entirely.  In  fact, 
after  having  claimed  the  honour  of  the  ex- 
periment of  Oersted  in  favour  of  two  of  his 
fdlow  citizens,  Mojon  and  Romagnesi,  he 
satisQes  himself  with  recalling  the  determi- 
nation by  Biot  and  Savart,  of  the  law  which 
governs  the  new  action,  and  the  very  re- 
markable fact  discovered  by  M.  Arago,  of 
the  magnetism  given  to  needles  of  steel  by 
an  exterior  electric  current  But  by  a  for- 
getfttlness  which  we  cannot  account  for,  the 
author  does  not  mention  the  name  of  M. 
Ampere,  of  that  philosopher,  who  may  be 
justly  cfdled  the  creator  of  a  new  branch  of 
physics,  called  electxo-dynamics ',  the  history 
of  the  labours  of  this  philosopher  is  the  best 
homage  that  we  can  render  to  the  menu>ry  of 
Volta,  since  they  show  of  what  great  theo- 
retical and  experimental  discoveries  the  pile 
has  been  the  origin. 

M.  Ampere  had  for  a  long  time  meditated 
on  this  subject,  and  he  appeared  only  to 
wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  give 
vent  to  the  results  of  his  meditations  ;  when 
the  discovery  of  Oersted  suddenly  appeared, 
be  immediately  availed  himself  of  it,  and  by 
his  labours,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
science.  Whatever  may  be  the  present  and 
future  opinion  relative  U>  the  ingenious  the- 
ory which  this  philosopher  has  sought  to 
establish,  the  numerous  facts  by  which  he 
has  enriched  science,  will  always  remain  a 
monument  of  the  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered, and  if  some  difficult  minds  should 
find  his  explanations  insufficient,  his  hypo- 
thesis a  littie  too  bold,  let  them  not  forget  at 
least,  that  abstractly  from  their  intrinsic  me- 
rit, it  is  these  explanations,  these  supposi- 
tions which  have  given  birth  to  numerous 
experimental  discoveries. 

Tlie  first  step  that  M.  Ampere  made  on 
electro-dynamics,  was  to  discover,  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  influence  which  the  elec^ 
trie  currents  exercise  upon  the  magnetic 
needle,  they  exert  also  an  action  upon  one 
another,  the  law  of  which  he  determined. 
He  soon  went  farther ;  instead  of  imputing, 
as  all  other  philosophers  at  first  did,  the  in- 
fluence which  a  conductor  of  voltaic  electri- 
-  city  exercises  upon  a  magnet,  to  a  magnet- 
ism impressed  iolo  this  conductor,  by  the 


current,  he  showed  wilii  much  mtguHf 
that  the  magnet  itself  is  nothing  more  th%a 
a  union  of  electric  currents,  and  that  tbe  ac- 
tion discovered  by  Oersted  is  only  a  more 
complicated  case  of  the  simple  action  of  two 
currents  upon  one  another.  As  a  proof  of 
the  identi^  which  he  established  between 
magnetism  and  electricity,  M.  Ampere  shows 
that  all  phenomena  rdative  to  the  action  of 
magnets  and  currents,  even  the  singular 
movements  of  continual  rotation  discovered 
by  Mr.  Faraday,  with  the  action  of  magnets 
npon  one  another  may  be  explained,  by  sup- 
posing Uiat  the  latter  are  formed  by  an  as- 
semblage of  electrie  eurrento  disposed  agree- 
ably to  a  certain  order  which  he  was  enabled 
to  imitate,  so  as  to  obtain  a  real  magnet,  only 
by  means  of  electricity. 

Lastly,  he  has  gone  sdU  farther,  in  shov- 
ing that  an  electric  current  possesses,  like 
the  compass  needle,  the  property  of  assum- 
ing a  ranstant  direction  hy  the  action  of  the 
terrestrial  globe.  He  has  subjected  this  ac- 
tion of  the  globe,  both  upon  the  moveable 
current  and  npon  tbe  magnet,  to  that  which 
an  assemblage  of  electric  currents  wooM  ex- 
ercise when  directed  from  east  to  west,  to- 
wards the  equator.  Now  every  thing  con- 
spires to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  sup- 
position. Davy  has  discovered  by  menus  of 
the  piles,  that  all  bodies  which  we  call 
earthy,  are  metallic  oxides ;  it  is  then  pro- 
bable that  below  the  oxidised  crust  of  oor 
globe,  there  are  inetals  in  a  pare  states 
which  are  continually  acted  upon  by  the  sur- 
rounding agents,  sudi  as  water,  and  we  have 
thus  an  active  source  of  electric  currents,  on 
which  the  earth's  rotation  tends  to  impress  n 
determined  direction. 

What  an  admiraUe  connexion  does  the 
explanation  of  M.  Ampere,  which  we  hare 
just  presented,  exhibit  It  is  the  pile  which 
teaches  us  that  an  electric  current  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  the  pile  which 
teaches  ns  that  all  the  substances  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed,  are  metallic  oxides  ; 
these  two  facts,  w4iich,  at  first  view,  have  no 
other  relation  to  each  other,  than  that  of 
arising  from  tbe  same  source,  are  found,  by 
an  ingenious  theory,  to  have  an  intimate 
application  to  each  other. 

If  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  services 
which  the  pile  has  rendered  to  science,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  surpass  tbe  bounds 
within  which  this  article  must  necessarily  be 
'limited.  We  regfret  that  we  cannot  enlarge 
upon  the  important  labours  of  Mr.  Becqnerel, 
upon  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Savary 
-relative  to  the  very  remarkable  phenomena 
which  he  has  discovered  in  the  magnetism  of 
steel  by  electric  discharges,  and  that  we 
cannot  dwell  upon  other  numerous  experi- 
ments made  by  philosophers  of  various  coun- 
tries. The  foregoing  acooimt  is  snfllcienc, 
we  think,  to  show  what  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  rich  discoveries  Volta  has  put  into 
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jih%  htrndt  of  experimcDtcrs,  in  giving  them 
:  the  pHe,  and  consequently,  tirhat  legitimate 
elain»  he  has  upon  their  gratitude  and  their 
regretK. 

*  it  was  our  wish  in  terminating  thla  article, 
to  give  some  details  relative  to  the  life  of 
Volta ;  but  the  journal,  from  which  we  de* 
irived  the  article  which  has  served  as  a  text 
to  the  developments  we  have  just  given, 
gives  us  very  little  information  on  that  sub- 
ject 

We  only  observe  that  Volta  was  born  at 
Como,  in  1745,  that  in  1771  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  atParia,  and 
that  in  that  city,  during  twenty-frv^e  years, 
he  taught  the  true  principles  of  electricity, 
and  ornamented  this  science  by  his  roost 
yaluable  discoveries.  In  1782  he  made  se- 
veral journies  in  Europe  with  his  illustrious 
colleague,  Scarpa,  and  received  from  the 
]lo}'al  Society  of  London  a  gold  medal  for 
the  discovery  of  his  condenser.  In  1801  he 
was  at  Ps.ris,  where  he  explained  his  pile ; 
Ihe  Institute  decreed  to  him  a  gold  medal  as 
'a  testimony  of  its  admiration,  and  he  was 
placed  among  the  number  of  the  eight 
foreiga  associates  of  that  learned  body.  Ad- 
vantageous offers  were  afterwards  made  to 
draw  him  to  the  great  capitals,  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  country  to  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  were  presented  to  him;  he  was  no 
less,  on  this  account,  the  European  savant, 
fo  true  it  is,  that  true  genius  has  no  need  of 
a  large  theatre,  to  be  known  and  appreciated 
to  its  just  extent 

Volta,  aged  and  weary,  retired  to  Como, 
where  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with 
philosophy,  and  particularly  with  meteoro- 
logy. A  slow  fever,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  weakening  him,  carried  him  off  on 
the  5th  of  March  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years. 

This  is  all  we  learn  from  the  Italian  jour- 
nal relative  to  the  life  of  this  great  philoso- 
pher of  whom  science  is  now  deprived.  Wc 
cannot  help  deploring  on  this  occasion  an- 
other loss  which  science  sustained  in  the 
same  year.  By  a  sad  coincidence,  the  same 
month,  and  even  the  same  day  which  tenni- 
nated  the  life  of  Volta,  were  the  month  and 
the  day  which  witnessed  the  death  of  Lap- 
lace. A  singular  concurrence  between  two 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  so  differ- 
ent otherwise,  in  the  paths  which  they  fol- 
lowed in  the  pursuit  of  science !  If  one  by 
his  inventive  genius  has  opened  a  new  career 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  human  mind,  the 
other,  by  a  force  of  conception  which  raised 
him  to  the  most  sublime  generalizations,  has 
'irnced  a  route  which  no  person,  perhaps, 
will  attempt  to  follow.  The  theory  of  the 
world  begun  by  Newton  can  expect  no  future 
Laplace;  that  of  electricity,  which  owes  its 
great  progress  to  Volta,  has  a  right  to  ask  a 
Laplace.—^.  B,  L.  R,  Bib.  Univ,  1827. 


DISCOVERIES  OF  ANGELO  MAIO.* 

(From    the   British   Critic    and   Quarterly 
Theological  Review. — No.  IX.) 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  person,  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  to  make  so  many  dis- 
coveries in  ancient  literature,  as  to  Angelo 
Maio,  the  editor  of  the  two  bulky  volumes 
how  before  us  ;  who  at  present  is  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  but  when  he  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  tinder  and  publisher  of  books, 
occupied  the  same  station  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan.  Italy,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it  now,  in  the  department  of  scholar- 
ship and  criticism,  was  once  decidedly  pre- 
eminent in  promoting  classical  learning; 
and  it  is  to  that  country,  that  we  are,  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  or  discovery  of 
most  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  for  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  art  It  was  a  glorious 
time  for  literature,  and  one  upon  which  we 
may  well  look  back  with  enthusiasm  and 
regret,  when  popes  and  cardinals  devoted 
their  enormous  revenues  to  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts ;  and  when  every  petty  poten- 
tate  of  Italy  made  his  court  an  asylum  for 
the  unhappy  Grecian  exiles.  Petrarca  and 
Boccaccio  should  perhaps  have  the  credit  of 
setting  the  example  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; their  thirst  for  ancient  authors  was 
insatiable ;  and  they  were  men  to  whom  a 
new  book  was  far  more  valuable  than 
'*  princes*  favours.**  Petrarca  amused  him- 
self, when  a  new  classic  was  brought  to  him, 
with  inditing  letters  to  the  author:  thus  he 
addressed  ^uintilian  upon  the  subject  of 
his  writings  ;  and  having  been  led  to  expect 
a  cop}'  of  Varro,  in  which  he  was  disap- 
pointed, he  wrote  an  epistle  to  that  ancient 
Roman,  expressive  of  his  regret  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  much  of  this  classical  en- 
thusiasm is  inherited  bySignor  Maio;  and 
some  of  his  exclamations,  upon  finding  un- 
cial characters  under  more  modern  wnting, 
would  rejoice  the  heart  of  Petrarca,  if  he 
could  but  hear  them. 

The  publications  of  Angelo  Maio  already 
amount  to  several  rolumes^  and  it  is  truly 
astonishing  how  he  and  the  Italian  printers 
can  get  through  so  much  work  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Thus  we  find  him  publishing 
fragments  of  Pronto,  Plautus,  Isieus,  and 
Symmachus  in  I8I5 :  in  the  following  years 
he  put  forth  others  of  Themistius,  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  Philo-Judaeus,  and  Por- 
phyrins. He  continued  nearly  at  this  rate, 
bringing  to  light  the  unknown  treasures  of 
the  Ambrosian  library,  till  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  by  the  pope  to  superintend  the 
enormous  collection  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the 
first  result  of  his  labours  was  the  publication 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Cicero*s  treatise 

•  Scrlptorum  Vetennn  Nova  CoUeclio  e  Valicaiw 
Codicibu*  tdita,  ab  Aogelo  Maio. 
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(ft  lUpmbUca,  the  disoorery  of  which  would 
alone  hare  been  sufficient  to  immortalize  his 
name.  In  1823  he  entered  upon  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  learning,  by  giving  to  the 
world  some  unpublished  fragments  of  Roman 
law ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  put  out  two 
immense  quarto  volumes,  such  as  printers  or 
readers  seldom  contemplHtc,  (,T:t  yuv  /S^oto/iiVj, 
containing  perhaps  the  most  valuable  relics 
of  any  which  he  has  discovered. 

This  indefatigable  editor  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  had  the  superintendence  of  two 
such  libraries  as  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan, 
and  the  Vatican  at  Ilome.  The  latter  is  the 
richest  in  the  world ;  and  the  former  is  in 
Italy  second  only  to  the  Vatican.  Our  readers 
will  perhaps  not  think  it  irrelevant,  if  we 
give  a  brief  history  of  both  these  collec- 
tions. 

Ifqthing  seems  to  be  known  of  the  papal 
library  till  the  14th  century ;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  collection  of  books  before  that 
time ;  ^ince,  upon  the  removal  of  the  papal 
tee  to  Avignon,  it  is  expressly  mentioned 
that  the  library  travelled  also.  When  Rome 
once  more  became  the  residence  of  the 
popes  in  1417,  the  IxMks  returned;  but 
some  Italian  writers  have  hinted  that  a  few 
volumes  were  detained  at  Avignon,  of  whose 
history  nothing  has  ever  been  heard.  How- 
ever this  may  he,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
libraries  at  Rome  in  1432,  when  Ambrogio 
Camaldolese  visited  that  city ;  and  he  speaks 
of  one  which  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  an- 
other to  St.  Peter.  How  the  apostle  came 
not  to  leave  his  books,  as  well  as  his  keys, 
to  his  successor,  is  not  stated.  We  may 
conjecture,  perhaps,  that  one  of  the  libraries 
belonged  to  the  see,  and  the  other  had  been 
collected  by  Martin  V.,  who  was  pope  at  that 
time.  Ambrogio,  however,  did  not  see  much 
on  any  of  the  shelves.  The  first  commence^ 
meat  of  a  new  era  in  the  Vatican  library 
was  made  by  Nicolas  V.,  who  would  probably 
have  done  much,  but  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  his  death  in  1458.  Sextus  IV., 
who  reigned  from  1484  to  1492,  went  on 
with  the  design,  and  added  considerably 
both  to  the  Iwoks  and  the  building.  The 
MSS.  are  stated  to  have  been  very  numerous 
at  that  time.  Julius  II.  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  unprofessional  pursuits  to  think  of 
the  library :  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  munificent  prince 
and  a  gentleman,  spent  his  money  profusely 
in  collecting  literary  treasures  for  the  Vati- 
can. There  never  ])erbaps  was  a  period 
more  favourable  to  a  virtuoso  or  a  biblioma- 
niac; and  a  pope  of  the  house  of  Medici 
knew  well  how  to  employ  emissaries  in  every 
quarter  where  talent  was  to  be  found,  or 
MSS.  to  be  purchased.  The  classical  labours 
of  Leo  were  well  nigh  being  all  wasted,  when 
Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Im- 
perial forces  in  1527.  Tlie  library  of  the 
Vatican  shared  the  misfortunes  of  the  rest 


of  the  city ;  and  some  of  its  treasures  wera 
irretrievM>ly  lost  It  began  to  recover,  itself 
under  the  next  pope,  Paul  111. ;  and  Sextus 
v.,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  have  left  it 
in  a  state  of  great  magnificence.  As  it  was, 
he  held  the  see  for  barely  six  years ;  and  in 
pne  }Tar  he  rebuilt  the  library  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  architect  Fontaniw 
Paul  v.,  who  reigned  from  1605  to  1626, 
added  many  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  as  well 
as  two  new  rooms  to  the  building.  AVhen 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  conquered  the 
Palatinate  in  1622,  he  made  a  present  of  the 
famous  librarjr  of  Heidelbeiig  to  Pope  Gre- 
gory XV.  This  collection  of  books  was  the 
most  considerable  in  Germany;  and  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  Scaliger  was  considered  Ijy 
that  eminent  scholar  to  be  more  valuable 
than  the  Vatican  library  itself.  When  Maxi- 
milian gave  it  to  the  pope,  the  MSS.  idone 
were  estimated  at  80,000  crowns;  and  the 
precious  cargo  was  conveyed  to  Rome  under 
the  direction  of  the  learned  and  celebrated 
Leo  Aliatius.  The  whole  collection,  how- 
ever, did  not  reach  Rome ;  for  when  Heidel- 
berg was  taken  by  the  army  of  General 
Tilly,  the  usual  consequence  of  such  an 
event  extended  to  the  library,  and  many  of 
the  MSS.  were  torn  or  lost  The  pope,  to 
whom  this  treasure  had  been  given,  did  not 
live  to  see  it  placed  in  the  Vatican ;  but  his 
successor,  Urban  VIII.,  a  pontiff  of  great 
munificence,  received  the  collection  with  the 
honours  which  it  merited,  and  built  a  sepa- 
rate room  to  contun  it.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  MSS.,  when 
it  is  sUted,  that  out  of  500  MSS.  which  the 
commissioners  of  the  French  RepoUic  car- 
ried off  from  the  Vatican  in  1797,  SB  be- 
longed to  the  Heidelbei-g  collectwn;  and 
when  the  French  were  made  to  di^porge 
their  stolen  works  of  art  in  1815,  the  Bava- 
rian government  put  in  its  claim  to  these  38 
MSS.,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  recover 
them  for  their  ancient  residence  at  Hodel- 
berg.  The  Vatican  received  several  large 
accessions  subsequent  to  the  present  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  Alexander  VII.,  who 
reigned  from  1655  to  1667,  removed  thither 
the  library  which  had  been  till  then  at  Ur- 
bino :  and  Christiana,  Queen  of  Sweden,  in 
addition  to  many  other  tokens  of  her  fond- 
ness for  the  papal  see,  bequeathed  1900 
MSS.  of  considerable  value  to  Alexander 
VIII.  We  have  not  time  to  notice  the 
smaller  augmentations,  which  the  Vatican 
has  received  at  various  subsequent  periods. 
In  the  department  of  MSS.  it  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  worid ;  and 
from  the  specimens  which  Angelo  Maio  has 
already  given  of  its  unpublished  stores,  no 
person  can  venture  to  say  what  discoveries 
may  not  yet  be  made  there.  His  present 
Holiness,  Leo  XIl.,  is  not  unworthy  of  such 
an  indefatigable  librarian :  and  we  rejoice  to 
bear,  that  he  has  lately  enriched  the  shelves 
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of  the  Vatican  with  6000  volumes,  which 
were  the  property  of  the  Cavallere  Cicog- 
Aara. 

'  The  other  lihrary,  in  which  the  labours  of 
S!gnor  Maio  were  first  employed  and  dis- 
tiuffuished  by  so  many  discoveries,  is  that  at 
Milan,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ambrosian.  In  the  time  of  Mabillon,  who 
wrote  in  1685,  it  was  considered  to  be  de- 
cidedly the  first  collection  after  that  of  the 
Vatican  $  and  the  books  and  MSS.  together 
were  computed  to  wnount  to  40,000.  The 
founder  of  this  magnificent  library  was 
Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  cousin  and  suc- 
cessor to  Saint  Charles  of  that  name.  The 
cardinal  was  Bishop  of  Milan  Irom  1595  to 
1031,  and  was  himself  a  very  voluminous 
author.  The  pains  which  he  took  to  collect 
books  for  his  new  institution,  were  worthy  of 
the  illustrious  family  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
and  after  employing  learned  men  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  purchase  books  and 
MSS.  he  opened  the  library  in  1609.  His 
modesty  was  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  his 
liberality ;  and  instead  of  calling  it  by  his 
own  family  name,  he  bestowed  upon  it  that 
of  St.  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint  of  his  city. 
The  Ambrosian  college  was  also  founded  by 
him,  as  an  appendage  to  the  library  ;  and  he 
endowed  it  with  an  income  for  sixteen  elottori^ 
who  by  a  division  of  labour  were  to  superin- 
tend different  branches  of  literature.  Angelo 
Maio  was  one  of  these  sixteen  doitori ;  and 
he  continued  in  this  capacity,  till  he  was  in- 
vited, as  we  have  already  stated,  io  take 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  still 
more  ample  stores  in  the  Vatican. 

It  has,  perhaps,  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
person  for  some  centuries  to  inspect  so  many 
works  which  were  before  unknown,  as  to 
Signor  Maio :  and  though  his  classical  learn- 
ing  and  critical  acumen  have  been  treated 
rather  slightingly  by  some  scholars  who  have 
republished  his  discoveries,  we  must  not  for. 
get  that  in  a  few  years  he  has  done  vastly 
more  than  any  librarian  who  has  preceded 
him.  Thtf  Vatican  and  the  Ambrosian 
libraries  have  had  several  learned  men  for 
their  CusU>di  and  FrefetH  t  but  the  MSS. 
still  slept  upon  their  shelves,  unexamined,  or 
at  least  unpublished ;  and  the*art  of  decypher- 
ing  palimpsests  is  so  decidedly  Maio*s  own, 
and  his  eyes  seem  to  possess  a  perspicacity 
for  that  work  so  perfectly  lyncean,  that  what- 
ever may  be  his  deficiendes,  and  whatever 
errors  he  may  have  committed  through  igno- 
rance or  haste,  he  may  certainly  be  reckoned 
Rbrarionxm  facile  princepa^  whether  we  take 
Hbrariiu  in  its  usual  sense,  or  by  a  bold 
license  pronounce  it  to  be  Latin  for  librarian. 
The  two  volumes,  which  are  now  before 
us,  not  only  contain  many  more  fragments 
than  he  had  ever  before  published,  but  they 
•also  relate  to  authors,  whose  works  are  most 
valuable.  The  mere  fact  of  seeine  ninety- 
four  quarto  pages  of  unpublished  nagments 


of  Polybius  is  almost  enough  to  reconcile  us 
for  ever  with  the  pope,  who  has  encouraged 
the  publication  of  them.  Together  with 
these  we  have  131  pages  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
111  of  Dio  Cassius,  (il  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  &c  &c.  &c.  all  published  now 
for  the  first  time  from  the  Vatican ;  and  if 
Angelo  Alaio  is  blessed  with  a  long  life,  we 
may  hope  to  see  these  quarto  volumes  issue 
from  the  Boman  press  as  rapidly  and  aa  regu« 
larly,  as  our  forefathers  used  to  receive  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  We  may  soon 
have  only  to  ask  for  some  lost  classic,  and 
the  librarian  of  the  Vatican  will  find  it. 

By  far    the   most  splendid  work  whioh 
l^f  aio  has  yet  published,  is  the  Iliadut  Frag* 
menia  cum  picturit,  item.  Scholia  Vetera  ad 
Odysseam.     Indeed  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
name  any  volume  which  surpasses  it,  for  the 
sumptuousness  of  its  decorations  apd  the 
beauty  of  the  execution.     It  comprises  two 
distinct  works,  as  the  title  expresses:  1.  Frag« 
ments  of  the  Iliad,  with  engravings  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  that  poem,  taken  from 
an  Ambrosian  MS.     2.    Scholia  upon  the 
Odyssey,  also  taken  from  different  MSS.  in 
the  same  library.    We  must  first  acquaint 
our  readers,  how  the  inestimable  treasure, 
ftom  which  these  fragments  are  taken,  came 
to  Milan.     The  fkme  of  the  Pinelli  library 
has  reached  the  ears  of  most  scholars ;    and 
Mr.   Dibdin*s   language,   in   his   most  en- 
thusiastie    moments,    is    cold    and    tame 
compared  with  what  it  would  have  been, 
if  he  had  seen  those  books  brought  to  the 
hammer.      Oianvincenzo  Pinelli  was  of  a 
Genoese  family,  and  bom  in  Naples,  in  die 
year  1535.    At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
removed  to  Padua,  having  already  a  con- 
siderable character  in  the  literary  world.    At 
Padua  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
and  died  there  in  1001,  having  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  collecting  books  and  MSS.,  and 
what  is  not  always  the  case  with  collectors, 
to  making  a  good  use  of  them  also.    Hia 
family  being  snll  settled  at  Naples,  the  books 
which  Pinelli  had  devoted  nearly  forty  years 
to  getting  together,  were  stowed  in  a  hun- 
dred chests,  and  put  on  board  three  vessels, 
to  make  their  voyage  to  Naples.     The  whole 
collection,  however,  was  not  embarked,  for  a 
servant  had  purloined  several  volumes  during 
his  master's  last  illness ;   and  the  Venetian 
senate  laid  its  suspicious  hands  upon  200 
MSS.  through  fear  of  having  some  state- 
secrets  divulged,  if  these  documents  became 
public.    We  may  hope  that  what  was  most 
valuable  to  the  Doge  and  his  conscience- 
stricken  council,  would  be  of  least  interest  to 
the  classical  or  general  reader.     But  we  must 
return  to  the  three  ships,  which  Homer  him- 
self, if  Angelo  Maio  could  resuscitate  him, 
might  truly  call  ^f xix^xouf. 

E?5V^«V  'Afycjf  fi^  hoixrMat  Ck&^t 
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oaght  to  be  vaj  thankflil  to  Provkbnoe  for 
the  extinction  of  an  animal,  which  must,  in 
pBoccM  of  time,  have  devourad  every  other  on 
the  surface  of  die  whole  globe,  to  support  its 
own  enonnoue  body. 

Equal*  or  pohapii  superior,  in  interest  to 
he  mammoth,  are  sundry  remains  of  that 
no  less  gigantic  being,  Peter  the  Great.  I 
greatly  respect  the  Russians  for  the  lo?e  they 
bear' Jo  the  memory  of  this  man,  and  the 
Teneration  they  attach  to  erery  thing  that 
related  to  him.  They  have  appropriated 
s6me  aptrtmcnts  in  the  Museum  exclusively 
to  him ;  and  exhibit  hie  reliquie  as  the 
proudest  of  theb  curiosities.  They  first 
show  you  a  model  in  wax,  dressed  in  the 
very  clothes  he  wore,  the  face  and  limbs  be- 
ing exact  counterparts  of  his  person.  He  is 
sitting  in  his  favourite  leather.bottomed  chair, 
and  in  his  usual  attitude.  Shall  1  confess 
that  I  felt  a  oertahi  awe  on  entering  this 
presence-chamber,  and  was  abashed  when  the 
Waxen  idol  seemed  to  fix  on  me  its  fine  but 
stem  countenance  ?  Beside  him  on  the  wall 
ia  the  mark  of  his  height.  I  am  not  alto- 
gether a  very  diminutive  man  ;  but  1  seemed 
to  shrink  into  a  pigmy  when  standing  under 
this  mark.  A  man  took  a  pole  and  mea- 
sured the  height,  and  told  us  it  was  more 
than  three  archines,  which  would  be  near 
sevoi  feet  of  our  measure.  Among  the  arii. 
des  of  dress  which  they  preserve,  is  the  hat 
he  wore  at  tbe  battle  of  Narva,  when  he  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  rally  his  Russians,  and 
induce  them  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
Swede*.  The  hat  is  a  very  small  cocked  iuit, 
and  exhibiu  prooft  of  his  intrepidity  and  ex- 
ertions ;  it  seems  perforated  in  more  than  one 
place,  and  the  little  cock  in  the  front  is  en- 
tirdy  torn  away  by  a  ball:  similar  memoriala 
are  also  shown  of  the  batde  of  Poltova. 

But  the  least  of  his  praise  is  that  of  a  war- 
rior. There  are  every  where  about  him  evi- 
dence that  he  still  more  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
peaoe,  and  in  those  things  which  would  im- 
proveand  polish  the  semi-barbariaoshe  had  un- 
dertaksn  to  redaira.  Various  works  in  brass 
and  ivory,  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  evince 
how  he  excelled  iu  the  mechanic  arts ;  sun- 
dry nautical  and  mathematical  insUumenta, 
made  by  himsdf,  are  proofa  of  his  acieorific 
attainment!! ;  and  some  good  pictures  by  the 
old  masters,  and  sketch^  of  his  own,  show 
his  taste  and  refinement  in  tluit  of  painting. 
Indeed,  the  first  works  of  this  art  introduce 
into  Russia,,  were  by  Peter :  those  of  hb  ool. 
lection  exhibited  in  this  place,  prove  his 
taste  and  judgment;  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  whatever  progress  the  Rusftians  have 
made  in  painting  and  sculpture — and  it  is 
very  great — they  are  indebted  for  it  to  this 
extraordinary  man.  Many  of  the  portraits  of 
his  own  immediate  family  are  here  collected, 
apd  among  them  that  of  his  wif<;  Catherine, 
f5r  Which  she  sal  to,  I  think,  a  iFlcmiith 


aniat,  aod  which  tndition  fliya  If  t  tbllifiif 
likeoeaa.    It  is,  of  aD  the  laeea  I  had  ever 

seen,  the  moet  remote  fWMn  what  I  should 
suppose  the  original  to  hare  been.  C<modYe 
a  short  thick  neck  and  high  dmnldets,  sup- 
porting a  lumpiah  diuckle  head,  on  which 
was  a  fat,  brown  unmeaning  fiM^  with  blade 
WDoIly-looking  hair,  dark  eyes,  snobbish  nose, 
vulgar  red  cheeks,  And  a  mouth  with  a  hang- 
ing lip,  and  seemhigly  always  on. a  fmwd 
gdn.  That  the  bruins  which  filled  such  ii 
skull,  and  the  mind  which  infbrmed  sudi 
features,  should  be  the  only  ones  in  the  em- 
pire to  subdue  and  mould  as  they  pleased, 
the  impetuous  passions  of  the  mighty  em- 
peror in  their  highest  sute  of  exdtement, 
extricate  him  from  his  greatest  difficulties, 
and  powerfully  assist  him  in  modelling  the 
manners  and  changing  the  destinies  of  hb 
vast  country,  seems  to  me  at  variance  with 
every  rule  of  physiognomy  and  crauiology, 
and  an  impassible  stumbling  block  to  Lava. 
ter  and  Spurzhdm.  It  appears,  however, 
that  it  wa»  her  unsubdued  good  h amour  and 
good  nature  that  were  the  great  diarms  whidi 
controlled  and  swayed  her  husband,  and  diat 
these  qualities  ace  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
the  portrait  I  have  described.  This  ia  very 
true;  but  it  is  hard  to  concdve  how  theie 
influences,  powerfully  as  I  own  they  are, 
could  sway  the  mind  of  sudi  a  man  as  Peter, 
connected  as  they  must  have  been,  if  there  be 
faith  in  physiognomy,  with  an  imbecility 
scarcely  removed  from  that  of  a  natural  fboL 
I  shall  mention  one  more  relique  of  Peter, 
and  then  dismiss  him.  lie  had  two  at- 
tendants, for  whom  he  fdt  some  kind  of  re- 
^tfd;  one  a  very  large  man,  and  the  other  m 
very  small  one.  When  they  died,  he  had 
them  akinned  and  stuffed;  and  his  ghmt  and 
his  dwarf  stand  naked  at  this  day,  at  the  door 
of  his  antichamber,  to  usher  straogera  into 
the  picaence  of  their  master. 

Connected  with  science  and  the  mnsenmt, 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  shonhi  give  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  public  librariea,  of  which  there  is 
one  in  St  Patersburgb.  Its  origin  it  rather 
interesting.  When  that  ignorant  tMrharian, 
Souvarrovv,  sacked  Warsaw,  he  seized  upon 
tlie  public  library  of  that  ancient  ci^,  with- 
out well  knowing  any  mot«  of  its  value  than 
that  it  wss  a  public  affair,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  send  it  to  St  Petersburgh  as  part 
of  the  plunder.  The  Poles  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  lettered  people;  tbecouii- 
try  of  Copemicui  could  not  have  been  with- 
out some  Talnsble  books,  and  tbe  public  li- 
brary of  Warsaw  was  supposed  to  eontahi 
many.  For  Its '  better  security,  therefore, 
Souvarrovv  entrusted  it  to  his  Cossacks,  in 
order  to  make  tbe  laige  books  portdMe, 
these  learned  Tbebans  cut  them  down  into 
small  siaes,  reduced  folios  and  quartos  intn 
8vos.  and  12moa.,  and  in  this  way  packed 
them,  -as   they  suppeeed,  quite  snug  ia  a 
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Buvli^r  of '  CMC*.  A  GemMit  «/nwii,  who 
w«s  preaeot  during  the  proceu,  oootrived  to 
have  aome  of  the  most  yaluable  pecked  op 
whole  and  uncut,  md  having  marked  the 
cases  in  which  they  were  depoeitedi.  he  got 
nmilar  ones  made  at  Riga,  and  filled  with 
common  books;  he  then  easily  prevailed  on 
the  Cosiiecks>  who  bad  them  in  chawe,  to 
ncbange  one  for  the  other  for  a  small  sum 
of  money.  BytbisroeAM,aomeof  themoitim- 
port&nt  were  abstrscted,  and,  geoerslly  speak- 
ing, the  worthless  and  mutwad  only  were 
sent  on  to  St  Petersburgh.  This  anecdote  was 
told  me  by  a  Polish  nobleman  to  whom  I  was 
introduced — a  very  intelligent  person,  who 
expressed  as  much  indignation  nearly  at  this 
Wanton  destruction  of  their  books,  as  he  did 
of  his  fellow-citizens  at  Warsaw.  It  was, 
however,  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library  at 
St  Petersburgh,  which,  in  fact,  took  its  rise 
from  the  massacre  at  Warsaw.  Nor  is  this 
the  first  library  on  record  that  owes  its  ori- 
g?n  to  a  barbarous  soldiery.  The  library  of 
Trinity  Colk^ge,  Dublin,  was  ^tablished  by 
the  same  means.  After  the  defeat  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Spaniards  at  Kinsale,  in  the 
reign  of  Qu^eo  Elizabeth,  the  English  sol- 
dfery,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time 
on  a  level  with  the  Russians  who  sacked 
Warsaw,  agreed  to  appropriate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  tiieir  phinder  to  found  a  library  in' 
the  New  University  just  tlien  established ; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  so  the  pre- 
sent extensive  collection  was  formed. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  vahi* 
aUe  part  of  the  coileetion  are  the  AfS.  vo- 
lumes, which  are  'splendidly^  bound.  These 
ootttaio  autograph  letters  and  conrrspondeneo 
of  Hemry  IV.,  and  difKivent  kings  of  Franca: 
aad  other  eoiinlries,  including  many  of  our 
own.  These  latter  were  higldy  tnteiesting 
to  me.  They  oonsistefl  of  sundiy  written  Ij 
glimhefh,  Miry,  James,  Charles,  Anoe,  with 
those  of  Cecil,  Buekiiigham,  and  other  emi- 
neot  men.  The  hand-writing  of  £Uaabeth 
and  Maiy  Qveenof  Soots  were  admirably 
contrsated*  and  expressive  of  Iheir  xespective 
chanetera.  I  am  «  cheiroiogist,  and  believe . 
that  thn  oif^ans  of  character  ean  be  found 
with  much  wtn  enudaty  in  the  hand,  than, 
in  the  heed^  That  of  Elizabeth  was  stiff,. 
regular,  and  cprteei;  the  letters  ahary  and 
angular*4he  down  >  slakes  steady  and 
8treagbt»  and  tiie  hair  strokes  uniform  and. 
connected  ;•— every  i  was  looped,  every  i 
was  tittled,  and  every.'/  was  /crossed.  Poor. 
Mary's  waa  crookedi  irregular,  and  ineor- . 
rect; — ^the  lettrn  wave  slobbering  and  un- 
even; and  the  whole,  though  lady-like,  had 
yet  the  stamp  of  great  negligence  and  inat- 
tention* 

The  English  are  yevy  fond  of  inspecting 
these  lettera;  and  a  Mr.  Bae  Wilson  re- 
quested copies  of  some  of  them,  which  were 
liberally  granted.  The  librarian,  who  told 
me  the  circumatance,  was  very  curious  to 


know  what  use  he  intended  to  make-of  them, 
and  1  was  sorry  1  could  not  then  inform 
him :  I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  R.  Wilson 
annexed  them  to  "  Travels  in  Russia,"  ai[ 
**  interesting  letters  discovered  by  the  au- 
thor!' 

There  are  three  theatres  in  the  capital ;  a 
French,  a  German,  and  a  Russian.  The  two 
first  are  common  things,  and  have  nothing  tc^ 
distinguish  them ;  but  the  Russian  has  a  cha-. 
ructer  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  an  immense 
edifice,  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  square* 
The  front  is  highly  ornamented  with  a  large 
pediment  and  portico,  and  the  building  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  and  laive»t  in  the 
cit^.  .The  interior  resembles  a  Roman  am-, 
phitheatre,  and  seems  capable  of  containing, 
as  many  people.  A  seat  can  be  obtained  fur 
any  price,  from  a  dollar  down,  or  rather  up,, 
to  half  a  rouble,  or  fivepence.  I  had  the  cu-. 
riosity  to  ascend  to  this  latter  place,  and  was 
really  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  the, 
edifice,  as  seen  from  it  Distinction  of 
sound  was  out  of  the  question ;  like  the  sta- 
tion on  Dover  Cliff, 

**  The  marmurhig  mrge  could  tearce  lit  be  .id  to 
low," 

and  the  people  on  the  stage  literally  "  ap- 
peared like  mice;**  yet  the  gallery,  which 
formed  a  complete  circle  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  edifice,  was  filled  with  Mugiks,  aa 
they  call  the  lower  class  of  St  Petersburgb, 
and  they  seemed  highly  to  enjoy  a  s|jectacle,, 
where  1  could  neither  distinguish  sounds  nor 
objecta.  I  descended,  however,  into  the  pit 
below,  and  enjoyed  the  phiy.  The  pit,  like 
that  of  continental  theatres,  was  not  provided 
with  benches  as  ours,  but  filled  with  stuffed^ 
back  arm-chairs,  one  of  which  you  hired  for 
five  roubles ;  and  here,  lolling  at  your  ease, 
you  either  sleep  or  listen  to  the  entertain- 
ment :  I  preferred  the  latter,  and  was  much 
amused.  It  was  a  genuine  Russian  piece, 
having  the  following  plot,  which  was  inge- 
niously managed ; — The  scene  represented  a 
firootier  fortress,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey ; 
and  the  garrison  On  the  alert,  expecting  every 
moment  aa  attack  from  the  enemy.  A 
vonag  soldier»  who  was  enameured  of  agiri,' 
bad  absented  himself  from  dnty  and  broken 
some  rules  of  discipline,  in  order  tp  have 
an  iiiterview  with  her;  but  being  detected, 
he  was  seised,  put  under  an  arrest,  and  con- 
fined for  punishment.  The  girl,  on  hearing . 
the  fate  of  her  lover,  was  determined  to  effisct 
his  escape ;  so  engaging  a  number  of  her . 
companions,  they  procured  military  dreaSiW, 
and  hearing  that  a  detachment  of  troops  waa 
on  its  way  to  augment  the  garrison,  they 
marched  in  as  the  expected '  reinforcement. 
This  juvenile  troc^  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, Th^y  performed  their  evolutions  with 
so  much  grace,  were  altogether  such  motley 
and  elegant 'figures,  that  they  excited  great 
applause.     Tlie  old  commander,  a  rugged 
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and  rigrid  veteran,  was  at  firstqnite  savage  at 
their  youth  and  inefficiency ;  and  some  TitUe 
acts  of  gaiety  and  levity ,  which  they  were  guilty 
of  on  parade,  so  displeased  him,  that  he  was 
about  to  order  some  of  them  fbrpui?ishment : 
Hut  .they  contrived  to  come  rouud  the  old 
inan  in  such  a  way,  that  he  could  not  be 
angry  with  them;  and  he  confessed  after- 
wards, to  another  veteran,  the  extraordinary 
and  unaccountable  influence  they  had  over 
bim.  The  girl  contrives  to  manage  it  so, 
that  she  is  placed  as  sentinel  over  her  lover; 
and  during  an  interview  between  them,  the 
alarm  is  suddenly  given,  that  the  Turks  had 
attacked  the  fortress.  The  young  soldiers 
were  now  in  a  state  of  the  highevt  t«rror  and 
confusion ;  and  instead  of  manning  the  walls, 
they  all  ran  to  hide.  Meantime  the  Turks 
scale  the  walla,  take  possession  of  the 
fortress,  and  searching  fbr  plunder,  they 
enter  the  pUce  where  the  young  soldiers  had 
concealed  themselves,  and  drag  out,  not  a 
regiment  of  young  men,  but  of  giris ;  they 
having  in  the  meantime  changed  their 
dresses,  to  escape  the  massacre,  as  all  the 
ffarrison  was  tn  be  put  to  the  sword.  Every 
TuriL  now  seizes  a  girl,  and  they  arc  about  to 
carry  them  off:  but  the  young  ladies  do  not 
bear  it  so  patiently— they  scream  and 
struggle,  and  seizing  the  bearda  of  the  Turks, 
which  afford  them  the  easiest  hold,  tliey  «dl 
come  off  in  their  bands ;  and  then  tliey  find 
tliat  the  Turks  are  no  more  Turks  than  they 
themselves  are  soldiers;  but  their  lovers 
and  brothers,  who  having  beard  of  their 
frolic,  were  determined  to  frighten  them. 
The  play  ends  with  the  paiSon  of  tlie 
prisoner,  and  his  marriage  with  the  girl  who 
had -undertaken  to  release  him:  and  all 
parties  are  of  course  happy. 


CHARACTER  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
CHANMER, 

(From  the  Edinburgh  neview,^Vo.  XCV.) 

Mft.  Hal t AM  has  been  severely  censured 
for  saying,  with  his  usual  placid  severity, 
that  ^  if  we  weigh  the  character  of  this  pre- 
late  in  an  equal  balance,  he  will  appear  far 
indeed  removed  from  the  turpitude  imputed 
to  him  by  his  enemies ;  yet  net  entitled  to 
any  extraordinary  veneration.***  We  w0I 
venture  to  expand  the  sense  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
and'  to  comment  on  it  thus :  If  we  consider 
Cranroer  merely  as  a  statesman,  he  will  not 
appear  a  much  worse  man  thiin  VTolsey, 
Gardiner,  Cromwell,  or  Som-rset,  But  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  set  him  up  as  a  saint, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  of  sense, 
who  knows  the  history  of  the  times  well,  to 
preserve  his  gravity.    If  the  memory  of  the 

*  CoBstitational  Hilary. 


krchbishop   bad  ^bteo  left  to  find  Iti 
place,  he  would  soon  have  been  lost 
the  crowd  whidi  is  mingled — 

"  A  oud  .cattivo  ooro 
Degli'  •aptW,  che  non  fnron  ribelli, 
Vi  far  fedeli  a  t>io,  ma'per  te  fur^** 

And  the  only  notice  which  it  waM  have 
been  necessary  to  take  of  hia  naoM^  would 
have  been 

**Noiirafnoaismdilali  nna  gaaida,  e  pwn,** 

But  when  his  admirers  challenge  for  hhB  • 
place  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  his  clsima 
require  fuller  discussion. 

The  shameful  origin  of  his  history,  com- 
mon enough  in  the  scandalous  chro^des  ot 
courts,  seems  strangdy  out  of  place  in  a  hagjio- 
logy.  Cranmer  rose  into  favour  by  serving 
Henry  in  the  disgraceful  affair  of  his  first 
divorce.  He  promoted  the  matriage  of  Anna 
Boleyn  with'  Uie  king.  On  a  fHvolous  pre- 
tence he  pronounced  it  null  and  void,  (hi  a 
pretence,  if  possible,  still  more  frivolous,  he 
dissolved  the  ties  which  bound  the  shame- 
less tyrant  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  Ht  attached 
himself  to  Cromwell,  while  the  fortunes  oC 
Cromwell  flourished.  He  voted  for  cuttirtg 
off  his  head  without  atrial,  when  the  tide  of 
royal  favour  turned.  He  eonformed  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  the  king  changed  hia 
mind.  While  Henry  lived  he  Meisted  in 
condemning  to  the  flamea  theae  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  When 
Henry  died,  he  found  out  that  the  doctrine 
was  folse.  He  was,  however,  not  at  »  loaa 
fin  people  to  hum.  The  aalhoiity  of  hia 
station,  and  of  his  gray  hairs,  was  employed 
to  overcome  the  disgust  with  which  an  in- 
telligent and  virtuous  child  legarded  pctae- 
cution. 

Intolerance  la  always  bad.  But  the  aan- 
guinary  intolenmce  of  a  man,  who  tlnia 
wavered  in  his  creed,  excites  a  loadihig,  to 
which  it  ia  difficult  to  give  vent  withoift  call. 
ing  fool  names.  Eqiudly  lUse  te  political 
and  to  rdigious  ohllgatiMia,  he  waa  fifat  the 
tool  of  Somerset,  and  then  the  tool  of  Nor- 
thumberland. When  the  former  widied  to 
put  his  own  brother  to  death,  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial,  he  fbund  a  ready  hiatru- 
ment  in  Cranmer.  Tn  spite  of  the  canon  law, 
which  forbade  a  churchman  to  tal»  any  pert 
in  matters  of  blood,  the  teehbMiop  aigned 
the  warrant  for  the  atrodoutsenteHeSh.  When 
Somerset  had  been  iti  his  turn  destxnyed,  hia 
destroyer  received  tlie  suppoH  of  Cranmer  in 
his  attempt  to  change  the  eonrse  of  die  sue* 
cession. 

The  apology  mude  for  him  by  hia  ad. 
mirers,  only  renders  hlir  conduct  more  con- 
temptible. He  complied,  it  is  said,  against 
his  better  judgment,  because  be  could  not  le- 
sist  the  entreaties  of  Edward  !  A  holy  pre- 
late of  sixty,  one  would  tldnk;  night  be 
better  cm|doyed  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
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dbOd,  tfaiii  in  eommitdDg  crimes  at  the  n- 
queit  of  his  diidple*  If  he  h«d  shown  hnlf 
at  much  firmness  wlien  Edward  requested 
him  to  commit  treason,  as  he  had  before 
shown  when  Edward  reouested  him  not  to 
eommit  murder,  he  might  have  saved  the 
eountry  from  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  it  efer  underwent.  He  became,  from 
wliateTtr  moUve,  the  aeoompMoe  of  the  wonh- 
less  Dudley.  The  virtaous  seruflea  of  an- 
other joung  and  amiable  mind  were  to  be 
overcome.  As  Edward  had  been  fbited  into 
persecution,  Jane  was  to  be  seduced  into 
usurpation.  No  tiansaction  in  our  annals  is 
more  unjustifiable  than  this.  If  an  hereditary 
title  were  to  be  respected,  Mary  possessed  it. 
If  a  parliamentary  title  were  preferable,  Mary 
possessed  that  also.  If  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  religion  required  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  rule  of  succession,  that  interest 
would  have  been  best  served  by  raising  Eliza- 
beth to  the  throne.  If  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  lungdom  were  considered,  still  stronger 
reasons  might  be  found  for  preferring  Eliia- 
beth  to  Jane.  There  was  great  doubt  whe- 
ther Jane  or  the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  the 
better  claim  ;  and  that  doubt  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  produced  a  war,  both  with 
Scotland  and  with  France,  if  the  project  of 
^^orthumbedand  had  not  been  blasted  in  its 
infancy.  That  Elizabeth  had  a  better  daim 
than  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  mdispuu 
able.  To  the  part  wliich  Cranroer^  and  un- 
fortunately some  better  men  than  Cranmer, 
took  in  this  most  reprehensible  scheme,  much 
of  the  severity  with  which  the  Protestants 
were  afterwaxds  treated,  must  in  fairness  be 
ascribed. 

The  plot  failed  ;  popejy  triumphed ;  and 
Cranmer  recanted.  Most  people  look  on  his 
recantation  as  a  single  bleinish  on  an  honour- 
able lifa«-4he  frailty  of  an  unguarded  mo- 
menu  But  in  (act,  it  was  in  strict  acoord- 
anee  with  the  system  on  wliich  he  had  con- 
stantly acted.  It  was  part  of  a  regular  habit. 
It  waa  not  the  first  recantation  that  he  had 
made «  and,  in  all  probabUitv,  if  it  had  an- 
swered its  purpose,  it  would  not  have  been 
the  last*  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not 
choosing  to  bo  burnt  alive.  It  is  no  very 
seven  reproach  to  any  person  that  he  does 
not  possess  heroic  fortitude.  But  surely  a 
man  who  liked  the  firs  so  little,  should  have 
^ad  some  ^rmpathy  in  others.  A  pene- 
cator  who  inflicts  nothing  which  he  la  not 
ready  to  endure,  deserves  some  respect.  But 
when  a  man  who  loves  his  doetrines  more 
than  the  lives  of  his  neighbours,  loves  his 
own  little  finger  better  thu  his  doctrines,  a 
very  simple  argoment,  a  forHori^  will  enable 
US  to  estimate  the  amount  of  his  benevolence. 

B«t  his  maxuidom,  it  is  swd,  redeemed 
every  thing,  it  is  extraordinary  that  so 
maeh  ignoranoe  should  exist  on  this  subject. 
The  mk  is,  that  if  a  martyr  be  a  man  who 
ehooaes  to  die  rather  than  to  renounce  his 


opinions,  Chanmer  wai  no  mdre  a  marm 
than  Dr.  Dodd.  He  died  solely  because  he 
could  not  help  iu  He  never  retracted  his  re- 
cantation, till  he  found  Jie  had  made  it  hi 
vain.  The  queen  was  fully  resolved  that. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  he  should  bum.  Then 
he  spoke  out,  as  people  generally  speak  out 
when  they  are  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  on  earth.  If 
Mary' had  suiTered  him  to  live,  we  suspect 
that  he  would  have  heard  msss,  and  received 
absolution,  like  a  good  Catholic,  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth;  and  that  he  would 
then  have  purchaKed,  by  another  apostacy, 
the  power  of  burning  men  better  and  braver 
than  himself. 

We  do  not  mesn,  however,  to  represent 
him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness.  He  was  not 
wantonly  cruel  or  treacherous.  He  was 
merely  a  supple,  Umid,  interested  courtier, 
in  times  of  frequent  and  violent  change. 
That  which  has  always  been  represented  as 
his  distinguishias  virtue,  the  facflity  with 
which  he  fotgave  nis  enemies,  belongs  to  the 
character.  Those  of  his  class  are  never  vin- 
dictive«  and  never  gratefuL  A  present  inter- 
est effaces  past  services  and  past  injuries 
from  their  minds  together.  Tlidr  only  object 
is  self-preservation;  imd  for  this  they  con- 
ciliate those  who  wropg  diem,  just  as  they 
abandon  those  who  serve  them.  Before  we 
extol  a  man  for  his  forgiving  temper,  we 
should  biquire  whether  he  is  above  revenge, 
or  below  it* 


THE  AMERICAN  MOCKING  BIRD. 

(From  tkt  Magatine  of  Natttrmi  Hisiorm.-^ 
No.V.) 


The  Mocking-bird  C7\irduspolyff16tus]  seems 
to  be  the  prince  of  all  song  hints,  being  altoge- 
ther unrivalled  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  vocal  powers ;  and,  besides  the  fulness 
and  melody  of  his  original  notes,  he  has  the 
faculty  of  imitating  the  notes  of  all  other 
birds,  from  the  humming-bird  to  the  esgle. 
Pennant  tells  us  that  he  beard  a  caged  one, 
in  England,  imitate  the  mewing  of  a  cat  and 
the  creaking  of  a  sign  m  high  winds.  Hie 
Hon.  Daines  Barrin^n  says,  his  pipe  comes 
the  nearest  to  our  nightingale^  of  any  bird  he 
ever  heard.  The  description,  nowever* 
given  by  Wilson,  in  his  own  inimitable  man- 
ner! as  far  excels  Pennant  and  Barrinaton  as 
the  bird  excels  his  fellow-songsters.  Wilson 
tells  that  the  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  the  animation  of  his  eye,  and 
the  intelligence  be  dlsplavs  in  listening  and 
laying  up  fessonsy  mark  the  peculiarity  of  bis 
genius.  Ilis  voice  is  full,  strong,  ana  musi- 
cal, and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation^ 
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from  tbe  dear  melknr  tone  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  to  the  wnge  acream  of  the  baki 
eagle.  In  meaaore  and  accents  he  fisithfiiUy 
follows  his  oriipnalsv  while  in  force  and 
aweetneas  of  expression  he  gnaiJdy  improves 
upon  them.  In  his  native  wooda»  on  a  dewy 
morning,  his  song  rices  above  every  compe- 
titor, for  the  others  seem  merely  aa  inferior 
•ccompanimenla.  His  own  notea  are  bold 
and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all 
limits.  They  consist  of  short  oqiressiona  of 
two,  three,  or  at  most  five  or  six  ayllaUea, 
generally  expressed  with  great  emphasis  and 
rapidity,  and  continued  with  undiminished 
ardour,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
While  singing,  he  expands  bis  wings  and  his 
tail,  glistening  with  white,  keeping  time  to 
bis  own  music,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his 
action  is  no  less  fascinating  than  his  song* 
He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecatacy, 
he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song  swells  or 
dies  away;  be  bounds  aloft,  as  Bartram  says, 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  aa  if  to  recal 
his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated 
strain.  A  bystander  might  suppose  ihat  the 
whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled  toge- 
ther on  a  trial  of  skill;  each  striving  to  pnA 
duce  his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his  imi- 
tations. He  often  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  even  birds  themselves  are  sometimes 
imposed  upon  by  this  admirable  mimic.  In 
confinement  he  loses  little  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  his  song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog; 
Cttsar  starts  up,  wags  his  Uil,  and  runs  to 
meet  his  master.  He  cries  like  a  hurt 
chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with 
feathers  on  end,  to  protect  her  injured 
brood.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him, 
thongh  it  be  of  considerable  length,  with 
great  accnracy.  He  runa  over  the  notes  of 
the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird,  with  such 
saperior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  morti- 
ced songsters  confess  hia  triumph  by  their 
silence.  His  fondness  for  variety,  some  sup- 
pose to  iiqnre  his  song'.  His  imitations  of 
the  brown  thrush  are  often  interrupted  by 
the  crowing  of  cocks;  and  his  exquisite 
warblings  after  the  blue  bird,  are  mingled 
with  the  screaming  of  swallows,  or  the  cack- 
ling of  hens.  Durmff  moonlight,  both  fh  the 
wild  and  tame  state,  he  sings  the  whole  night 
long.  The  hunters,  in  their  night  Excur- 
sions, know  that  the  moon  is  rising  the 
instant  they  begin  to  hear  his  delightful  solo. 
After  Shakspeare,  Barrington  attributea  in 
part  the  exquisiteness  of  the  nightingale's 
song  to  the  silence  of  the  night ;  but  if  so, 
what  are  we  to  thbk  of  the  bird  which,  in 
the  open  glare  of  day,  overpowers  and  often 
silences  aB  competition  ?  His  natural  notes 
partake  of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the 
brown  thrush,  but  they  are  more  sweet,  more 
expressive,  more  varied,  and  uttered  with 
greater  rapidity.  Mr.  Jennings  is  so  eager 
to  nuike  his  reiders  believe  that "  daring  the 
day  its  chief  notes  consist  of  the  imitations 
of  the  songs  of  its  neighbours,  while  at  night 


its  soiig  is  mora  peeuliariy  its  own,"  that  h# 
has  repeated  it  in  three  several  pbces  of  hia 
Ormik»toifuu  I  must  say  to  me  this  haa 
more  the  air  of  conjecture  than  of  (mX 


EUROPEAN  MANNERS  IN  THE  tAST. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  Inlia  there  wcra 
many,  particularly  among  the  younger 
brancfaea  of  the  army«  who  eompfauocd 
that  they  cooki  not  get  infeu  aociety  at 
the  presidency;  but  1  cannot  help  tlunk* 
log  that  the  fault  was,  in  aome  dagree, 
their  own.  Tbay  were  either  Uio  proud  or 
too  idle  to  seek  it.  Sullenly  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  their  barracks,  or  in  obsouru 
quarters  in  the  Black  Town,  they  expected 
that  men  accustomed  to  have  court  paid  to 
them  for  their  sitoaticms,  or  engaged  in  offi- 
cial buainess,  would,  or  could,  go  out  of  their 
way  to  find  them  out.  If  at  a  ball,  they  would 
compUtn  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
partners ;  but  this  they  owed  chiefly  to  their 
want  of  acquaintance ;  for  I  did  not  observe 
that  the  ladies— that  is  the  married  onra— - 
gave  themselves  greater  airs  in  India  than 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  a  mhr  dt  fsmiiie,  from 
the  acarcity  of  petticoats,  thinks  It  beoumea 
her  to  be  as  gay,  if  not  gayer,  than  aingle 
ladies  in  England.  With  a  misa  it  ia  quite 
different;  for  if  her  appearance  be  such  as  to 
render  her  desirable  as  a  partifer  in  a  dance, 
she  is  also,  for  the  same  reason,  considered 
by  many  as  a  desirable  partner  in  a  more  im- 
portant concern,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
be  left  at  liberty  to  dance  with  a  aubnltern, 
even  if  fhe  shooM  feel  disposed  to  accept 
that  honour,  which  ia  not  at  idl  probable.  In- 
deed, the  matrimonial  market  itt  India  ift 
much  the  same  as  other  marketa  for  live 
stock,  where  the  beat  poaaible  price  ia  oh* 
Gained  for  the  article*  The  first  hall  after 
the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Emope  nay  bt 
eonaidered  aa  a  kind  of  foir  day,  where  tho 
newHSomers  of  the  softer  aex  are  ahuwii  ol^ 
and  where  every  fomily,  that  haa  'tha  advan- 
tage of  posaesatng  a  freah  attraotion*  whe* 
ther  of  ita  own,  or  consigned  to  it  ftom  the 
mother-country,  takea  cajpu  to  appeur.  Tha 
rank  or  property  of  thaauitov  ia  the  price  of* 
fered  for  the  anide ;  and  in  cat^aMtiug  thaak 
the  gradationa  from  «  member  ol  cunncil  4ir 
general  to  an  enaign  or  asaistantwauiyoo  any 
aa  well  undarstood  and  aa  daady  defined  aa 
the  gradationaof  the  currency  firom  •  aoiof 
reign  to  a  farthing,  or  from  at  gold  mohur  tft 
a  doody ;  the  civil  and  militaiy  hraochea  of 
the  service  praserving  the  same  relative  vn-i 
lue  that  ia  aaainied  to  them  in  the  tahleaof 
preaidency  pubuahed  in  the  £aat>  India  Dih- 
rectory.  The  i^stem  pursued  in  diifoaiDgt 
of  the  fair  objects  is  exai^tly  the  aavaa  aaj^al- 
uaed  at  the  sales  of  king's  stores  in  n  wfe* 
yard,  whero  the  auctioneer  bagiaa  by  putting 
the  highest  price  on  the  article,  and  kec|9l 
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lowering  iind  lowering:,  tiB  tome  bidder  as- 
sents to  the  price  and  bears  off  the  goods. 
First,  the  young  lady  is  instructed  to  set  her 
cap  at  a  civilian  high  in  office,  or  at  ian  offi- 
cer high  on  the  staff.  If  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  there  is  no  bidding  at  that  price^ 
tiben  she  condescends  to  cast  a  smile  upon 
the  second  rank,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom. 
Should  she  possess  any  pretensions  to  beauty, 
she  is  soon  snapped  up;  tor  the  scarcity  of 
the  article  preirents  people  fitu  being  very 
fastidious  in  their  tastes.  If  of  the  true  Eu- 
ropean white,  she  is  almost  sore  to  go  off 
tolerably  well ;  but  no  mixture  of  the  Asiatic 
win  suit  perKins  of  any  rank.  Should  the 
yonng  lady  continue  on  band  tiU  the  arriral 
of  a  fleet  conTeying  a  fresh  aupply  of  fair 
ones,  she  is,  of  coarse,  throarn  somewhat 
into  the  back^ground,  and  her  chance  of  a 
good  ntateh  oonstderably  diminished;  so  it 
oOsn  happens,  that  females  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  accept  offers  which,  at  fint  staii- 
mgv  they  would  have  rejected  with  disdain, 
ai^  in  some  instances  to  take  the  veiy  men 
wiiom  they  once  treated  with  scorn.  But 
she  must  be  a  hapless  vii^in  indeed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  DO  onliaary  i^ractions,  who  is 
c«mpcUed,  as  a  dender  r§»s9rl,  to  put  up 
with  an  ensign  of  native  infantry,  by  whom 
she  may  be  home  off  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon in  a  hill-fort.  How  happy  marriages 
in  general  prove  among  Europeans  in  India 
may  hence  be  inferred. 

In  every  society  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  number  of  low-minded  persons,  who 
pay  no  respect  bat  to  rank  or  riches.  One 
family  I  recollect  in  particular  at  the  presi- 
dency, which  was  so  notorious  in  this  re- 
spect, that  a  trick,  which  was  played  them 
l^  a  captain  of  the  navy  whom  they  had 
offended,  afforded  considerable  amusement, 
if  not  gratification,  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
settlement  Expecting  to  meet  this  family 
at  the  assembly-rooms,  he  brought  a  young 
midshipman  ashore  with  him,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  the  HononrahU  Mr.  so  and  so. 
As  he  anticipated,  the  bait  took,  and  a  set 
wss  immediately  made  at  this  sprig  of  nobi- 
lity by  the  party  in  question,  llie  daughters 
monopolised  him  as  a  partner  during  the 
evening.  His  dancing  was  admired,  his  face 
pronounced  truly  patrician,  his  manners 
considered  snperlor,  and  even  bis  gancherin 
set  down  as  the  vhitahte  ton.  They  begged 
as  a  favour  that  the  captain  would  allow  him 
to  stay  on  shore  with  them  fbr  a  short  time 
— ^they  would  take  such  care  of  liim.  To 
which  the  captain,  after  some  demur,  fof 
"  he  WHS  given  into  his  special  charge,"  con- 
sented. Tlie  nest  day  Middy  is  taken  round 
to  see  the  lions,  and  to  be  introduced  to 
their  most  fashionable  acquaintance.  His 
cocked  bat  is  rather  the  worse  for  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  bis  dirk  is  grown  shabby:  they 
stop  at  tlie  Europe  shops,  and  new  ones  are 
presented  to  htm  by  the  hands  of  the  young 
ladies.    A  ball  is  given  on  pui^ose  for  him. 


In  short,  every  possible  attention  is  paid  to 
the  little  honwtrabte,  whose  noble  parents 
will  doubtless  seek  out  the  family  on  its  re- 
turn to  England,  to  repay  the  obligation; 
and  already  had  they  beran  to  anticipate  the 
pleasure  which  they  should  enjoy  at  the 
countess's  fashionable  parties,  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  should  derive  from  beinv  in- 
troduced into  the  henu  monde  through'  the 
means  of  her  ladyship.  In  fact,  Middy  was 
in  clover.  To  be  obliged  to  part  with  their 
young  friend  at  last  was  painful  It  cost  the 
fair  members  of  the  family  some  tears,  and 
gained  Middy  some  caresses,  and,  what  was 
of  more  value,  some  substantial  tokens  of 
friendship;  and  fame  went  so  fisr  as  to  say 
that  he  carried  away  a  kick  of  hair  bek>ng- 
ing  to  one  of  the  jroung  ladies.  Nor  did 
they  part  without  mutual  promises  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  in  England.  The  next  day, 
aa  the  ship  was  about  to  sail,  the  master,  a 
gruff,  tobacco-chewing  tar,  waited  upon  the 
family,  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness  to 
his  son.  Conceive  their  astonishment !  Not 
long  afterwards  the^  took  their  passs^  for 
England ;  not,  certainly,  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  their  kouourabU  guest  and 
his  noble  parents,  though,  as  was  shrewdly 
suspected,  to  escape  the  ridicule  with  which 
this  story  had  covered  them. — Twelve  Years* 
Militofy  Adventures* 


TO- 


I  DA  RB  not  ny  I  lote  thee  I  I  mutt  do!  love  thee, 
Yet  when  thon  art  nf>t  near  me  I  am  nd. 

And  •nvy  chMe  whom  Ftele  hat  placMl  «bo«t  thee, 
And  wnih  tbaitbott  my  po«r  heart  iMd  made  gtad. 

I  do  not  love  thee!  yet  I  know  not  why, 
Whate  >r  thoa  my  'at  or  du'»l  tUlI  gf vea  delight  to 
me; 

And  often  when  away  from  thee  I  kigfa. 
Tbat  those  I  do  love,  are  not  more  like  to  thee. 

I  do  not  lovs  thee !  yet  tity  speaklnir  *7M« 
Witii  tbrir  deep  bright  and  moat  exprcmiTe  hloe, 

More  often  in  my  midnigbt  dreama  ariae, 
Tfian  any  other  eyea  1  erer  knew.  H. 


RUSSUN  COIN. 


In  the  last  year  the  crown  mines  in  the  Ou- 
ralian  mountains  yielded  above  eighty-nine 
poudsof  gold,and  above  two  poudsof  platina ; 
the  private  mines  above  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pouds  of  gold,  and  above  twenty- 
three  pouds  of  platina.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor  Nicolas  to  issue  a  coin  of  platina, 
of  about  ten  shillings  in  value,  but  without 
peremptorily  requiring  that  it  shall  be  takent 
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VARIETIES. 


FaeuiHea  of  Imeeit.'—Mtmj  eoniideriiig 
himself  the  bid  of  the  cresdon,  plumes  him- 
self upon  the  powers  of  his  invention,  and  is 
proud  to  enumerate  the  various  useful  arts 
and  machines  to  whieh  it  has  given  birth ;  not 
aware  that  ^'He  who  teacheth  man  know, 
ledge**  has  instructed  insects  to  anticipate  him 
in  many  of  them.  The  builders  of  Babel 
doubtless  thought  their  invention  of  turning 
earth  into  an  ai^cial  stone,  a  very  happy  dis- 
covery ;  yet  a  bee  had  practised  this  srt^  using 
indeed  a  different  process  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  the  white  ants  on  a  large  one,  ever  since 
the  world  began !  Man  thinks  he  stands  un- 
rivalled as  an  architect,  and  that  his  buildings 
are  without  a  parallel  among  the  works  of  the 
inferior  orders  of  animals.  He  would  be  of  a 
different  opinion  did  he  attend  to  the  history 
of  insects ;  he  would  find  that  many  of  them 
have  been  architects  from  time  immemorial, 
and  that  they  have  had  their  houses  divided 
into  various  apartments,  and  containing  stair- 
cases, gigantic  arches,  domes,  colonnades,  and 
the  like ;  nay,  that  even  tunnels  are  excavated 
by  them,  so  immense,  compared  with  their  own 
site,  as  to  be  twelve  times  bigger  than  that 
projected  by  Mr.  Dodd  to  be  carried  under  the 
Thames  at  Oravesend!  .The  modem  lady 
who  prides  herself  on  the  lustre  and  beauty  of 
the  scarlet  hangings  which  adorn  the  stately 
walls  of  her  drawing-room,  or  the  carpets  that 
cover  its  floor,  ikncying  that  nothing  so  rich 
and  splendid  was  ever  seen  before,  and  pitying 
her  vulgar  ancestors  who  were  doomed  to  un- 
sightly white-wash  and  rushes ;  is  ignorant 
all  the  while  that  before  she  or  her  ancestors 
were  in  existence,  and  even  before  the  boasted 
Tyrian  dye  was  discovered,  a  little  insect  had 
known  how  to  hang  the  walls  of  its  cell  with 
tapestry  of  a  scarlet  more  brilliant  than  any 
of  her  rooms  can  exhibit ;  and  that  others 
daily  weave  silken  carpets,  both  in  tissue  and 
texture,  infinitely  superior  to  thoae  she  so 
much  admires.  Other  arU  have  also  been 
eoualled  and  forestalled  by  these  creatures. 
What  vast  importance  is  attached  to  the  in- 
vention of  paper !  For  near  six  thousand  years 
one  of  our  commonest  insects  has  known  how 
to  make  and  apply  it  to  its  purposes ;  and 
even  pasteboard,  superior  in  substance  and 
polish  to  any  we  can  produce,  is  manufactured 
by  another.  We  imagine  that  nothing  short 
of  intellect  can  be  equ^  to  the  construction  of 
a  diving-bell,  or  an  air.pump ;  yet  a  spider  is 
in  the  daOy  habit  of  using  the  one,  and  what 
is  more,  one  exactly  similar  in  principle  to 
Mirs,  but  more  ingeniously  eontrived;  by 
means  of  which,  she  resides  unwetted  in  the 


bosom  of  the  water,  and  procure!  the  no 
sary  rappliei  of  air  by  a  much  more  simple 
process  than  our  alternating  buckets.  And 
the  caterpillar  of  a  little  moth  knows  how  to 
imitote  the  other,  by  producing  a  vaonim 
when  necessary  for  its  purposes,  without  any 
air.pump  besides  iu  own  body.  If  we  think 
with  wonder  of  the  populous  cities  which  have 
employed  the  united  labours  of  man  fn  many 
ages  to  bring  them  to  their  full  extent,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  white  ants,  whidi  require 
only  a  few  months  to  build  a  metrop<dia 
capable  of  containing  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  than  even  imperial 
Ninevah,  Babylon,  Rome,  or  Peldn,  in  aU 
their  glory  ?  Can  we  consider  the  cnrioas 
history  of  the  bees  without  adoring  that  divine 
wisdom  which  teaches  these  diminutive  erea- 
tures  to  provide  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  for 
the  security  and  sustenance  of  their  young  ? 
Who  is  it  that  instructs  them  to  bore  a  fistular 
passage  under  ground,  or  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  for  the  reception  of  their  npsts.  What 
rule  do  they  take  with  them  to  the  shrub  from 
which  they  borrow  their  materials  to  assist 
them  in  meting  out  tlieir  work,  and  by  which 
they  cut  some  pieces  into  portions  of  ovals, 
others  into  accurate  circles,  and  likewise  to 
suit  the  dimensions  of  the  several  pieces  of 
each  figure  so  exactly  to  each  other  ?  Where 
is  the  architect  that  can  carry  impressed  on 
the  tablet  of  bis  memory  the  entire  idea  of 
the  edifice  he  means  to  erect ;  and  without 
rule,  square,  plumb-line,  or  compass,  can  cut 
out  all  his  materials  in  their  exact  dimensions 
without  making  a  single  mistake,  or  a  single 
false  stroke  ?  And  vet  this  is  what  these  little 
insects  invariably  do,  and  thus  teach  us  how 
much  more  wonderfiU  and  certain  instinct  is 
than  all  the  efforts  of  our  boasted  reason; 
which,  after  many  painfiol  processes,  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  errors  and  failures,  and 
by  a  long  train  of  deductions,  cannot  arrive  at 
that  expertneas  and  certainty^  which  these 
creatures  manifest,  spontaneously  working  at 
all  times  with  unerring  precision. 

Wliat  is  this  instinct  but  the  teaching  of 
the  Almighty,  tlie  manifestation  of  his  eternal 
wisdom,  infinitely  diversified,  sustaining,  di- 
recting, impelling  all  things,  and  making  aU 
things  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole  : 
which,  like  its  great  emblem  and  instrument, 
the  light,  acts  every  where,  and  upon  sll;  and 
while  it  guides  the  plsnets  in  their  oourses, 
directs  the  minutest  animalcule  to  do  those 
things  that  are  neeessary  to  its  piesutaliop^ 
and  the  continuation  of  its  kind.— JCirAy  end 
Spenc^s  Eniomohgf. 
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Ckaracter  of  Charles  /.—We  detest  the 
character  of  Charles — faithless  alike  to  his 
people  and  his  followers — be  lost  the  cod- 
Adeoce  of  every  party.  Churchmen,  Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians,  Independents,  his  ene- 
mies, his  friends,  his  tools,  English,  Scotch, 
Iriahy  all  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  his 
people  had  been  deceived  by  him.  His  most 
attached  councillors  turned  away  witlf  shame 
and  anguish  from  his  false  and  hollow 
poUcy;  plot  intertwined  with  plot,  mine 
sprung  beneath  mine>  agents  disowne^J,  pro- 
mises evaded,  one  pledge  given  in  private, 
nnotlier  in  public. — "  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary," 
says  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Nicolas,  "  those 
stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad  hours 
than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have 
befallen  the  king)  and  look  like  the  effects 
of  God's  anger  towards  us." 

Th^  abilities  of  Charles  were  not  formid- 
able. His  taste  in  the  fine  arts  was  indeed 
exquisite.  He  was  as  good  a  writer  and 
speaker  as  any  modem  sovereign  has  been ; 
but  he  was  not  fit  for  active  life.  In  nego- 
tiation he  was  always  tnring  to  dupe  others, 
and  duping  only  himself.  As  a  soldier,  he 
W4IS  feeble,  dilatory,  and  miserably  wanting, 
not  in  personal  courage,  but  in  the  presence 
of  mind  which  his  station  required.  His 
delay  at  Gloucester  saved  the  parliamenttiry 
party  from  destruction.  At  Naseby,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  his  fortune,  his  want  of  self- 
possession  spread  a  fatal  panic  through  hit 
army.  The  story  which  Clarendon  tells  of 
tliat  affair,  reminds  us  of  the  excuses  by 
which  Bessus  and  Bobadil  explain  their  cud- 
gellings.  A  Scotch  nobleman,  it  seems, 
begged  the  king  not  to  run  upon  his  death, 
took  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turned  his  horse 
round.  No  man  who  had  much  value  for 
his  life  would  have  tried  to  perform  the 
same  friendly  office  on  that  day  for  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  could  make 
Charles  dangerous — a  violent  death.  His 
tyranny  could  not  break  the  high  spirit  of 
the  English  people.  His  arms  coaM  not 
conquer,  his  arts  could  not  deceive  them ; 
but  his  humiliation  and  his  execution  melted 
them  into  a  generous  compassion.  Men  who 
die  on  a  scaflbld  for  political  offences,  almost 
khrays  die  well.  The  eyes  of  thousands  are 
fixed  upon  them.  Enemies  and  admirers  are 
watching  their  demeanour*  Every  tone  of 
voice,  every  change  of  colour,  is  to  go  down 
to  poeterity.  EKape  is  impossible.  Sup- 
plication is  vain.  In  such  a  situation,  pride 
and  despair  have  often  been  known  to  ner^'e 
the  weikcBt  minds  with  fortitude  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  Charles  died  patiently  and 
bravely;  not  more  patiently  or  bravely,  in- 
deed, than  many  other  victims  of  political 
rage ;  not  more  patiently  or  bravely  tlian 
his  own  jiidges>  who  were  not  only  killed, 
but  tortured ;  or  than  Vaney  who  had  always 
been  considered  as  a  timid  man.    However, 

Vol.  I.  3  R 


his  conduct  during  his  trial  and  at  his  execu- 
tion  made  a  prodigious  impression.  His 
subjects  began  to  love  his  memory  as 
heartily  as  they  had  hated  his  person;  and 
posterity  has  estimated  his  character  from 
his  death,  rather  than  from  his  life. 

To  represent  Charles  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  episcopacy,  is  absurd.  Those  who 
put  hun  to  death  cared  as  little  for  tlie  As* 
sembly,of  Divines  as  for  the  Convocation; 
and  would,  in  all  nrobability,  only  have  hated 
him  the  more,  if  be  had  agreed  to  set  up  the 
Presbyterian  discipline :  and,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  attachment  of  Charles  to  the 
church  of  England  was  altogether  political. 
Human  nature  is  indeed  so  capricious,  that 
there  may  be  a  single  sensitive  point  in  a 
conscience  which  every  where  else  is  cal- 
lous. A  man  without  truth  or  humanity 
may  h^ve  some  strange  scruples  about  a 
trifle.  Tliere  was  one  devout  warrior  in  the 
royal  camp,  whose  piety  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  king. 
We  mean  Colonel  Turner.  That  gallant 
cavalier  was  hanged,  after  the  Restoration, 
for  a  flagitious  burglary.  At  the  gallows,  he 
told  the  crowd  that  his  mind  received  great 
consolation  from  one  reflection — he  had  al- 
ways taken  off  his  hat  when  he  went  into  a 
church!  The  character  of  Charles  would 
scarcely  rise  in  our  estimation,  if  we  be- 
lieved that  he  was  pricked  in  conscience, 
after  the  manner  of  this  worthy  royalist; 
and  that,  while  violating  all  the  first  rules  of 
Christian  morality,  he  was  sincerely  scnipu- 
lons  about  church-government  Hut  we 
acquit  him  of  such  weskness.  In  1641,  he 
deliberatelv  confirmed  the  Scotch  declara- 
tion, which  stated  that  the  government  of 
the  church  by  archbishops  and  bishops  was 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  In  1645,«he 
appears  to  have  offered  to  set  up  popery  in 
Irehind.  That  a  king  who  had  established 
the  Presbyterian  religk>n  in  one  kingdom^ 
and  who  was  willing  to  establish  the  Catholic 
religion  in  another,  should  have  insurmount- 
able scruples  about  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  the  third,  is  altogether  incredible. 
He  himself  says  in  his  letters,  that  he  looks 
on  episcopacy  as  a  stronger  support  of  mo- 
narchical power  than  even  the  army.  From 
causes  which  we  have  already  considered, 
the  established  church  had  been,  since  the 
Reformation,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  pre- 
rogative. Charles  wished,  therefore,  to  pre- 
serve it  He  thought  himself  necessary 
both  to  the  parliament  and  to  the  army.  He 
did  not  foresee,  till  too  late,  that  by  paltering 
with  the  Presbyterians,  he  should  put  both 
them  and  himself  into  the  power  of  a  fiercer 
and  more  daring  party.  If  he  had  foreseen 
it»  we  suspect  that  the  royal  blood,  which 
still  cries  to  heaven  every  thirtieth  of  Ja- 
nuary for  judgments,  only  to  be  averted  by 
salt  fish  and  egg-sauce,  would  never  have 
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been  sited.  One  who  had  swallowed  the 
Scotch  Declaration,  would  scarcely  straiti  at 
the  CovctiHUL—Edinhurgh  Review. 

Couft  of  Charlex  //.—Towards  the  dose 
of  the  protectorate,  many  sigirs  indicated 
that  a  time  of  license  was  at  hand.  But  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  rcfidered 
the  chang-c  wonderfully  rapid  and  violent. 
Profligacy  became  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and 
loyalty,  a  qualification  for  rank  and  office. 
A  deep  and  general  taint  infected  the  morals 
of  the  most  influential  classes,  and  spread 
Itself  through  every  province  of  letters. 
Poetry  inflamed  the  passions ;  philosophy  un- 
dermined the  principles ;  divinity  itself,  in- 
culcating an  abject  reverence  for  the  court, 
^ave  additional  effect  to  its  licentious  exam- 
ple. We  look  in  vain  for  those  qualities 
which  give  a  charm  to  the  errors  of  high  and 
ardent  natures,  for  the  generosity,  the  ten- 
derness, the  chivalrous  delicacy,  which  en- 
noble appetites  into  passions,  and  impart 
to  vice  itself  a  portion  of  the  majesty  of  vir- 
tue. The  excesses  of  the  age  remmd  us  of 
the  hnmours  of  a  gang  of  footpads,  revel- 
ling with  their  favourite  beauties  at  a  flash- 
house.  In  the  fashionable  libertinism  there 
ift  a  hard,  cold  ferocity,  an  impudence,  A 
lowness,  a  dirtiness,  which  can  be  paralleled 
Only  among  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  that 
fllthy  and  heartleds  literature  which  encou- 
raged it.  One  nobleman  of  great  abilities 
wanders  about  as  a  Merr)'-Andrew.  An- 
other harangues  the  mob  stark-naked  from  K 
window.  A  third  lays  an  ambush  to  cudgel 
a  man  who  has  offbnded  him.  A  knot  of 
ffentlemen  of  hig|h  rank  and  inflnence  com^ 
bine  to  push  their  fortunes  at  court  by  cir^ 
colating  stories  intended  to  ruin  an  innocent 
^rl,  stories  which  had  no  foundation,  and 
which,  if  they  had  been  true,  would  never 
have  passed  the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour.* 
A  dead  child  is  found  in  the  palace,  the  off^ 
sprinff  of  some  maid  of  honour  br  some 
conrder,  or  perhaps  by  Charles  nlmself. 
The  whole  flight  of  panders  and  buffoons 
pounce  upon  it,  and  carrv  it  in  triumph  to 
the  royal  laboratoiy,  wnerft  his  mi^esty, 
after  a  brutal  jest,  dissects  it  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  assembly,  and  probaUy  of  its 
father  among  the  rest!  The  favourite  dn- 
cheas  stamps  about  Whitehall,  cursing  and 
swearing.  The  ministers  empfoy  their  time 
at  the  council-board  in  makmg  mouths  at 
each  other,  and  taking  off  each  othev^s  ges" 
tnres  for  Uie  amusement  of  the  king.  The 
peers  at  a  conference  begin  to  pommel  each 
other,  and  to  tear  collars  and  periwrgs.  A 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  gives  of- 
fence to  the  court  He  is  waylaid  by  a  gang 
of  bullies,  and  his  nose  is  cut  to  the  bone. 


•  The  nunner  in  which  Hamilton  reUtrt  the  olr- 
cam(>taDcea  of  the  atrociout  pint  af^ioft  poor  Aon* 
llyde,  is,  If  pOMiUe,  nore  dtafemcefiil  to  the  ea«rt» 
•f  wbidi  h«  may  l««  contNlcrad  «•  a  speciiuan,  than 
Ibe  plot  ilaelf. 


This  ignominious  dissoluteness,  or  rather,  if 
we  may  venture  to  designate  it  by  flic  only 
proper  word,  blackguardism  of  fccKng  and 
manners,  could  not  but  spread  from  private 
to  public  life.  The  cynical  sneers,  the  epi- 
curean sophistry,  which  bad  driven  honour 
and  virtue  from  one  part  of  the  character, 
extended  their  Influence  over  every  other. — 
Ibid, 

Washington  Irving. — A  man  With  darlt 
hair,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  middle- 
sized — say  five  feet  in  height;  he  is  not 
handsome,  hut  has  a  good  maacnline  face ; 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appear* 
ance;  and,  altogether,  in  conversation  and 
manner,  he  is  a  common- place  man.  He  has 
no  formality,  speaks  without  choosing  his 
words,  and  is  an  agreeable  man;  but  not 
what  any  one  could  call  a  hero.  He  has  heed 
wandering  over  the  whole  of  the  ancleoC 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  it  is  a  broad  field, 
and  the  sOil  is  rich. 

R&yal  Dinner  for  the  DeviL — His  majesty 
professed,  that  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to 
dinner,  he  should  have  these  three  dishes ; 
1.  A  pig  (Whether  young  or  old— roast, 
boiled,  or  braised,  is  not  in  the  bill ;)  2.  A 
poll  of  ling  and  mustard ;  3.  A  pipe  of  to- 
bacco for  digestion. — Apothegms  of  Si, 
James,  London,  1608. 

The  AHemone.—The  history  of  the  ane- 
mone is  curious.  It  was  brought  to  Prance 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  believe  from  Persia.  The  kind  first  ia*- 
troduccd,  was  the  semi-double,  or  seed-bear- 
ing variety.  The  gentleman  who  bi  ought  ft 
to  Paris  was  exceedingly  jeakras  of  his 
flowers,  and  no  entreaty  conM  prevail  on 
him  to  part  with  one  of  them,  lliey  were 
at  last  procured  by  k  trick.  A  person  to 
whom  he  was  showing  his  parterre  let  fall  his 
cloak  as  if  accidentalfy  on  the  anemone  bed, 
then  in  seed,  and  hastily  gathering  it  npwith 
an  apology  for  his  awkwardness,  some  of  the 
seed,  as  was  mtended,  stock  to  the  velveC, 
which  ft  servant,  who  was  hi  the  secret, 
hastily  picked  ofiTand  concealed.  The  seed  thus 
obtained  was  sown,  grew,  and,  by  the  libe- 
rality of  the  ingenious  plunderer,  the  flower 
soon  became  common  in  Pftris  and  hi 
Europe. 

jfrab  Hoipitality. — An  instance  of  Arab 
hospitality  between  avowed  enemies,  which 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bnssorab, 
will  show  how  far  habit  and  usage  can  con- 
quer the  feelings  which  are  natural  to  u& 
The  Montefik  Sheik  Twiney,  who  possessed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  from  HUlah 
to  the  sea,  and  the  Sheik  Gathban,  who  had 
the  district  of  Chaub,  both  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Shfttul-Arab,  weie  enemies  to 
such  a  degree,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it 
became  a  proverb  in  Bnssorafa,  when  any 
one  would  express  the  violent  hatred  of  ano- 
ther, to  say,  **  It  was  like  the  hatred  of  Twi- 
ney to  Gathban;**   as  if  the  fieeiing  was 
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thought  to  be  hereditaiy  and  inherent  in  the 
government  of  the  provinces  themselves.  A 
reverse  of  fortune  dispossessed  Twiney  of 
his  sheikdom,  when  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
porch  of  his  oldest  enemy  in  the  Chaub 
district.  The  Sheik  Gathban,  having  heard 
of  his  flight,  and  receiving  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, rose  and  went  out,  attended  by  all 
his  principal  dependents,  to  meet  him.*  The 
interview  was  that  of  the  oldest  and  most 
sincere  friends.  The  fugitive  sheik  was 
set  on  the  horse  of  his  protector,  and,  being 
conducted  to  his  residence,  was  placed  there 
in  the  seat  of  honour,  when  Gathban,  taking 
his  ring  and  seal  from  off  his  finger,  placed 
it  on  that  of  Twiney,  saying,  "  As  long  as  yoa 
remain  beneath  my  roof,  you  are  not  only  in 
perfect  safety,  but  I  constitute  you,  by  this 
seal,  the  Sheik  of  the  Chaub,  and  woe  be  to 
him  who  spurns  your  authority.*'  This  chief 
remained  some  time  in  dukkiei  with  his 
enemy,  who,  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
at  length  effected  an  accommodation  on  his 
behalf  with  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  who  had 
dispossessed  him;  and  Twiney  was  again 
restored  by  the  influence  of  Gathban  to  the 
full  authority  of  his  own  sheikdom,  and^  with 
it»  to  the  former  enmity  between  the  Monte- 
fiks  and  the  Chaubs,  which  continued  with 
the    same    force    as    ever. — JiuckinghanCs 

The  GaMe, — ^Having  ridden  from  Dieppe 
to  Argues  to  visit  the  efuUeau,  we  were  forced 
by  huDger,  that  most  domineerina  of  all 
tyrants,  into  a  dirty  little  cottage,  which  the 
people  called  L*Auberge,  It  was  the  strangest 
combinatioii  of  kitchen  and  pig-sty,  and  hen- 
roost, that  ever  I  saw.  Cooking,  and  cack- 
ling, and  grunting,  were  all  going  on  at  once 
whuL  we  arrived,  and  some  of  the  joint  pro- 
duce was  oflbnd  for  our  luncheon,  in  fcKrm  of 
a  dish  of  eggs  and  OBioas  swimming  together 
in  lord.  The  people  of  the  house  seemed  to 
oonstdar  this  mess  as  the  aeme  of  cookery ; 
but  bi  sjrfte  of  sundry  epithets  bestowed  upon 
it,  tuch  as  okarmani^  deUeieur^  See,  we  had 
bad  taste  cDougjh  to  prefer  some  plain  boiled 
eggs,  the  friendly  shells  of  which  had  kept 
them  from  all  contamination. 

I  suppose  that  paitieular  dishes  become,  as 
it  were,  national  property,  because  they  arc  lo 
mMty  that  no  one  can  eat  them,  except  those 
who  are  brought  up  to  it ;  bat  eertaiBly,  irbcn 
our  nuraths  \mre  been  seasoned  to  any  of  these 
national  messes  in  onr  youth,  every  tiling  else 
seems  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  They  art 
so  inthnately  combined  with  all  oor  eaxly  le- 
oollectfams,  that  in  after  years  they  form  no 
small  link  In  ibat  bright  disln  of  memory 
which  binds  our  aflfectian  so  strongly  to  the 
days  of  our  infimcy.  It  is  all  very  Cathie 
and  gross,  I  know,  but  nevertheless  salt,  sal* 
mon,  and  peas  to  a  Fleming,  gmyere  to  a 
fiwiss,  or  barley-broth  and  oatmeal-porridge 
to  a  Scot,  will  do  more  to  call  up  old  and 
sweet  remembrances  of  home,  and  happiness, 
and  early  days,  than  the  most  elaborate  de- 


scription. But  sll  this  is  nothing  lo  the  power 
which  Galette  has,  morally  and  physically, 
upon  a  native  of  Brttanny. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speak  any  thingprofenelv, 
but  had  Eve  been  a  Bretonne,  the  devil  mi^t 
have  offered  her  an  apple  to  all  etcmity ;  she 
would  not  have  said  thank  pen  for  it  Nay, 
had  it  been  a  whole  apple-pie,  she  would  have 
turned  up  her  nose,  and  we  nuight  all  have 
been  in  Paradise  up  to  this  present  one  thou- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  seven.  He 
might  have  prated  about  knowledge,  too,  as 
long  as  he  liked ;  it  would  not  have  made  any 
difnrence;  for  the  Bretonnes  have  seen  no 
blue-stockings  since  Madame  de  8evign^'s 
time,  and  I  never  could  find  one  of  them  that 
knew  the  difFerenee  between  London  and 
Pekin,  or  that  wished  to  know  it  But  if  the 
tempter  had  offered  her  a  Oalette^good-Vye, 
Paradise ;  she  would  never  have  withstood  it 
She  would  but  have  baigained  for  a  little 
milk  and  a  piece  of  butter,  and  gone  out  as 
quietly  as  my  fire  Is  doing  at  thia  moment 

But  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  what 
sort  of  a  thing  a  Oalette  is.  The  receipt  is 
as  follows:— 

Take  a  pint  of  mUk  or  a  pint  of  water,  as 
the  case  may  be,  put  it  into  a  dirty  earthen 
pan,  which  has  never  been  washed  out  sinee 
it  was  made ;  add  a  handful  of  oaltneal,  and 
stir  the  whole  round  with  yecu  hand,  pouring 
in  meal  till  it  be  of  the  consistency  of  hog^. 
wash;  taste  it  from  your  fingen,  «id  let  the 
rest  stand  till  next  morning;  then,  poor  it 
out  as  yon  would  do  a  pancake  upon  a  ikrt 
plate  of  heated  iron,  called  a  Galettier,  taking 
care  to  ascertain  that  it  be  not  too  hot  lUs 
being  plaeed  over  a  smoky  wood  fiie^  will  pi9- 
duos  a  sort  of  tongh  cake  called  a  Oalitta, 
which  nothing  but  a  Breton  or  an  ostrich  on 
digest 

In  this  ODOsists  the  hapiplncn  of  a  Breton, 
and  all  his  ideas  somehow  torn  upon  thib  If 
Y^VL  ask  a  labouring  num  where  he  is  gohig, 
he  answers  Manger  de  la  Galetie.  If  it  tains 
alter  a  drought,  thejr  tdl  you  //  pleni  4$  te 
Galette.  The  hdgfat  of  sorrow  is  to  want  de 
la  Galette;  and  the  height  of  ho^>itality  is 
to  ask  you  in  poor  manger  de  la  Gaieite,^ 
New  MofUhlf  MagaMne, 

Queries  fttr  the  H/iiei^-^Is  not  tlie  fkvtrar- 
ite  word  '^  talented"  purciv  Cockney,  not  at 
all  Engfidi,  and  verg  vulgar  besides  ?'^Is 
not  the  fiivourite  phrase,  *^  last  evening,*'  a 
vulgarism  for  ^  yesterday  evening,"  and  oofy 
worthy  of  the  authorship  of  the  Court  Cir. 
cular  ? — ^Is  not  the  favourite  phrase,  **  kit 
Ibr  London,*'  a  vtilgarism  for  «*  left  ns  ftr 
London,**  and  worthy  of  a  simOar  rank  of 
au^nrship  ? — Is  not  the  fiivonrite  singolw- 
plurality  of  '^  the  Miss  Snvbnoses,"  a^nlgar- 
ism  for  *«  the  Misses  Snnbnesa,'*  and  not  to 
be  tolerated  but  in  a  riUage,  and  that  village 
not  less  than  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis? 
Is  not  the  favourite  woid  of  narrators,  **  in- 
credibly,**-^, ''Mr.  A.  danced  IneradMbly 
long,"  or, "  Miss  B.  looked  incredibly  short,** 
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— a  literal  declaration  that,  in  neither  case, 
ought  the  narrator  to  be  believed  ? — Is  not 
the  favourite  phrase,  **•  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  go,  and  still  more  so  to  stan^,"  a  cli- 
max of  impossibilities,  difficult  to  compre- 
hend  but  in  the  novel  of  a  woman  ^^  moving 
in  the  fashionable  circles  ?"^l9  not  the 
favourite  word,  "  lay"  for  "  lye,"  a  vulgar- 
ism, pardonable  only  to  a  sailor,  who  has  no 
time  to  think,  or  to  a  parliamentary  orator, 
on  whom  such  time  would  be  thrown  away  ? 
— Do  not  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
daily  advertise  for  sale  ^'  chaste"  services  of 
plate,  give  a  better  character  of  their  plate 
than  of  their  own  education  ? — Do  not  the 
fiivourite  novelist  mixtures  of  French  with 
English,  the  perpetual  "  Out — mon  cher—el 
Inen,"  and  others  equally  remote  from  un- 
travelled  capacities,  give  the  idea  that  the 
writer  ia  either  a  titled  tabby,  just  arrived 
'*  from  a  continental  totir  I"  or  an  old 
gbvemess,  daubed  with  rouge  and  sentiment, 
or  a  bedlamite,  or  the  whole  three  in  one  ?— 
*'  A'propos  de  moutons^**  as  her  ladyship 
says  so  charmingly,  what  is  become  of  poor 
dear  old  Lady  Morgan  ? — Is  not  the  word 
^'  breakfast"  quite  as  capable  of  comihunicat- 
ing  its  glad  tidings  to  a  hungry  traveller,  or 
even  to  a  romance-reading  angel  of  seventeen, 
at  the  pretty  word  "  dejeutU  ?" — Is  not 
'*  the  view  of  Miss  Bronze^s  shoulder-blades," 
to  the  full  a»  expressive  of  that  charming 
display,  as  any  Inrormation  that  can  be  given 
by  that  very  crooked,  though  travelled  word, 
^^eoup  d*wil$"^U  not  the  word  "  muitialy** 
in  such  phrases  as,  ^^  Sir  Vincent  Valanoour 
and  the  lovdy  Armida  St  Osmond  flirt«^  the 
whole  evening  of  the  St  Leger  ball,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  each  other,'*  rather 
saperfluouB  ?— Does  not  the  use  of  past  and 
filture  touch  on  tautology,  in  such  phrases 
as,*'  Mr.  Brummagem  Brushwood  was  horse- 
whipped  yesterday,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
declared  that,  if  the  like  outrage  took  place 
again,  he  would  complain  to  the  Speaker ;  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  his  experience  of  the 
jNM/will  teach  him  what  to  hope  from  the 
future  ?" — Is  not  the  favourite  phrase,  '*  I 
am  free  to  confess," — as,  ^'Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  f^  to  confess  that,  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  I  never  heard  greater  nonsense 
than  fell  from  Mr.  William  Smith  on  the 
Catholic  Question,*' — vulgar,  tautologous, 
uta-English,  and  parliamentary  ? — Is  not  the 
equally  favourite  phrase,  *'  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  upon  my  1^,"  in  pre- 
dsdy  the  same  condition  ? — Is  not  the  '^  sub- 
ject-matter" equally  tautologous,  silly,  and 
official  ?— Does  not  the  use  of  the  '^  sum  and 
substance,"  merit  to  be  reserved  for  a  metho- 
dist  oration  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's 
despatches  ?— Is  not  tlie  favourite  habit  of 
patting  the  adverb  before  the  verb — as,  ^^  the 
reverend  prebendary  only  ate  a  turbot,  a 
^^qnch  w  Southdown  mutton,  a  venison 
T,  and  a  Christmas  pie"..«liable  to  mis- 


lead us  as  to  the  nature  of  this  epulatorj 
feat,  and  seemingly  expressive  of  the  bis> 
toiian's  regret  that  the  reverend  person  did 
not  drink  them  ab>o,  or  perhaps  eat  theni 
over  again ;  and  is  not  the  phrase  a  vulgaris m 
for  "  ate  only  ?" — And,  lastly,  is  not  the 
booby  who  advertises  daily  in  the  morning 
papers  that  he  is  "wishful  to  exchange  hia 
living  of  1200/.  a  year,"  very  likely  to  be 
the  individual  who  would  perform  the  same 
feat,  or  at  least  not  have  the  prowess  of  his 
stomach  impeded  by  the  activity  of  hi» 
brains  ? — Monthly  Magazins. 

Raspberry  Wine, — If  an  attempt  be  made 
to  form  wine  from  raspberries  and  sugar,  a 
liquor  will  be  produced  with  but  little,  tf  any, 
of  the  flavour  of  the  fruit;  but  a  small  quan. 
tity  oi  juice  of  raspberries  added  at  the  tf^- 
dine  of  the  fermentation,  or  a  little  fresh 
fruit  suspended  in  the  cask  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, will  be  sufficient  to  communicate  an  ex- 
cellent raspberry  flavour. 

Edible  Birds* 'Jiests. — These  singular  pro- 
ductions are  constructed  by  a  species  of  sea- 
fowl  (which  resorts  in  large  flocks  to  Tavoy), 
from  a  fine  description  of  sca-weed,  or,  per- 
haps more  properly  sca-moss,  so  gelstinoua 
in  its  nature  as  to  yield,  when  boiled,  either 
a  soup  or  a  jelly,  possessing  highly  nutritive 
qualities.  The  abundance  of  these  nests, 
which  are  much  esteemed  and  demanded  in 
China,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  of 
the  farm  at  Tavoy  island  being  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  rupees,  by  a 
Chinese,  for  tlie  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  and 
considerably  more  was  expected  for  tlie  mo« 
nopoly  of  it  for  the  ensuing  season*— ^nolie 
Journal, 

ComparoHve  Speed  of  Bnglith  and  Rus^ 
sian  Travelling. — EngiisK'^The  unhappy 
criminals,  upon  whom  the  Recorder  pre- 
sented his  late  Report,  were  kept  in  an  un- 
certainty as  to  their  doom  for  a  night  and  day 
after  it  had  been  sealed;  the  sentence  of 
death  which  was  passed  at  Windsor  at  half- 
past  eight  the  one  evening,  not  having  reached 
Newgate  until  half-past  five  on  the  next  day  • 
—a  journey  of  twenty-one  miles  performed 
in  twenty-one  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  per  hour. — ^JRturian.— The  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached  St.  Peters- 
burgh  from  Taganrog,  and  was  there  delibe- 
rated upon  by  the  senate,  Constantine  pro- 
claimed, and  the  news  returned  to  Teflis,  in 
Georgia ;  in  the  market-place  of  which  the 
proclamation  was  publicly  read  on  the  twen.* 
tieth  day  from  that  of  his  death,  a  distance, 
in  all,  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  mileii, 
(taken  in  a  direct  line,  and  including  all  de* 
lays  and  detentions),  traversed  in  nineteen 
days ;  being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles  per  day,  or  about  five  miles  per 
hour. — Moral. — The  comparative  importanea 
of  the  deaths  of  great  men  and  small,  is  in  the 
ratio  of  five  to  one  in  favour  of  the  fbimer. 
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ON  MUSCULAR  ACTION,  AND  ON 
THfi  CURE  OF  DEFOR3IITIE8. 

BY  HR.  SHELDRAKE. 

On  the  mo$t  efeeiuai  Method  of  Insirueiing 
Young  Ponom  in  ihote  ejierciseM^  thai  wiU 
improve  their  Peraonal  Apjyeamnee^  and 
render  their  Forme  more  perfect. 
This  subject  majr  be  arranged  under  two 
dlvisums.  First,  that  which  may  be  prac- 
tised io  every  gendeman^s  family,  by  tboM 
who  are  usually  employed  to  take  care  of 
young  children  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  lives ;  and  who;  indettl,  would  be  more 
beoeficially  employed  in  the  praciices  that 
will  now  be  recommended,  than  they  are  in 
performing  the  duties  that  are  commonly  laid 
upon  them.  The  second  consists  of  young 
persons,  who  are  so  far  advanced  in  life  as 
to  be  the  subjects  of  professional  attention. 
I  shall,  at  present,  confine  myself  to  the  first 
class. 

Young  children,  in  the  families  of  gentle, 
men,  are  generally  well  managed  while  they 
are  in  the  nurse's  arms,  because  the  anxiety 
of  parents,  and  the  attention  of  professional 
men,  who  are,  at  that  period,  much  em. 
ployed,  prescribe  a  rational  course  of  treat- 
ment, and  compel  the  nurses  to  follow  the 
courst  that  is  prescribed.  It  is  in  the  suc- 
ceeding stages  that  the  mismanagement  be. 
gins :  and  this  is  too  often  carried  to  excess 
that  is  productive  ol  lasting  injury. 

The  children  are  given  to  girb,  or  very 
▼oung  women,  first  to  carry,  and  then  to 
lead  them  about,  as  they  acquire  the  power 
of  using  their  limbs,  to  give  them  exercise, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure.  It  is  believed  that  this  requb^  no 
other  care  but  that  of  the  servants,  and,  of 
course,  the  chOdren  being  kept  in  motion. 
As  they  increase  in  age,  their  exertions  are 
ini^eased,  and  the  scenes  in  which  those  ex- 
ertions are  made,  are  extended  to  walking,  to 
running  about,  and  engaging  in  such  other 
exercises  as  the  discretion  of  the  servants 
shall  direct ;  for  the  management  of  diildren, 
at  this  period  of  then-  lives,  is  believed  io  be 
so  simple  and.so  easy,  that  it  may  be  safely 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  that  dass  of  servants 
that  has  the  least  knowledge,  and  has  had 
the  least  experience.  Let  us  now  inquire 
into  this  fiu;t. 

The  persons  who  become  nursery-mftids 
are  usually  the  daughtera  of  cottagers,  or  of 
persons  in  some  inferior  stations  in  lifet 
they  have  been  brooght  up  among  their  na- 
tural relations,  and,  as  persons  of  every  class 
of  society  have  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish  them  from  all  others,  these  servants 
carry  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  class  into 
their  new  situations.  As  man  is  an  imita- 
tive animal,  the  servants,  who  teach  the 
gentleman's  children  to  do  whatever  they 
are  employed  to  teach,  instruct  them,  by 
Vol.  I.  3  S 


showing  by  tiietr  own  actions,  what  is  to  be 
done.  The  oonscquence  is,  that  the  gentle- 
roam's  children  learn  to  imitate  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  servants,  instead  of 
those  of  their  own  class.  This  will  happen 
when  the  utmost  caution  is  used;  but  th« 
want  of  care,  and,  sometimes,  worse  motives, 
induce  those,  who  have  the  care  of  chUdren, 
to  do  them  very  serious  injuries,  without 
having  any  fixfd  intention  of  doing  so.  Of 
this  Idnd  of  mischief  I  have  known  numy 
very  striking  examples,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  out, 

A  man  of  business,  of  the  first  class,  who 
lived  in  Pall-mall,   had  a  family  of  young 
ehildreti ;    the  nursery-maid  was    regularly 
employed  to  take  them,  for  air  and  exercise, 
into  8t  James's  Park ;  but  was  ordered,  on 
no  account,  to  extend  her  walk  beyond  the 
length  of  tlie  pahtce-gardeo  wall,  so  that  sha 
might  tertainly  be  found,  if  wanted.    One  of 
the  children  was  not  able  to  go  alone,  and  of 
course  must  be  carried ;  the  other  was  a  girl 
of  five  years  old,  and  ven  well  able  to  walk. 
After  some  time  this  «hild  became  unhealthy, 
and  weak,  her  knee  bent,  her  ankles  were  dis- 
torted, and  she  became  a  patient  of  mine,  to 
have  that  defect  remedisd.    No  satisfactory 
account  could  be  given  of  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced   this    unexpected    alteration    in    the 
health  and  form  of  a  child  that  had  been  so 
healthy ;   at  last  the  servant  was  dismissed 
for  some  other  fault,  and  then   the  whole 
truth  became  known.    This  girl  had  a  little 
affair  to  manage  with  a  man  who  lived  at 
Chelsea.     The  only  oroortunities  the  loven 
had  to  meet,  were  when  she  was  sent  to 
walk  in  the  Park  with  the  children.      She 
then,  with  one  child  in  her  arms,  and  the 
other  running  by  her  side,  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  Chelsea,  and,  when  the  purposes 
for  which  her  assignation   was  made  wer« 
eflfected,  she  returned  without  being  missed, 
as  her  mistress,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
her  orden  were  obeyed,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  see  if  she  remained  in  her  ap- 
pointed place.    The  child  could  not  go  on 
long  in  this  manner  without  £eding  its  con- 
sequences;   she  was  fatigued  by  this  ex- 
cessive exerdse,  and  cried  aa  she  walked, 
or  rather  ran,  along    the  road ;    she  was 
well  beaten  for  this,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
her  from  telling  what  she  went  through  i 
being  thus  inrimidatcd,  the  poor  child  went 
on  in  this  injurious  course  till  the  servant 
was  dismissed,  when  all  that  she  had  suff 
fered  was  made  known,  and  effectual  reme- 
dies were  provided. 

In  this  course  of  education,  if  it  deserves 
the  name,  children  are  continued  five  or  six 
years,  or  till  they  make  the  next  decided  step 
in  the  progress  of  education,  which  is  either 
the  preparatory  school,  or  some  private 
cout«e,  in  which  |vactices  tluit  resemUs 
those  which  prevail  in  preparatory  schools^ 
are  adopted.  Iii  the  fint  course,  aa  it  htf 
No  XV.— FXBRYART  7,  18SW. 
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beenr  described,  if  the  childKii  esoa^eall  the 
injuries  to  which  they,  an  lisble^  ku  possible 
means  have  been  used  to  make  them  active, 
mbuat,  healthy,  and  high-spirited;  qu^i* 
ties  of  which,  in  the  next  stage  of  theb 
education,;much  trouble  ia  taken  to  deprive 
them;  they  ere  taught  to  remain  confined 
0  their  seats  for  many  hours  in  the  day ;  to 
«^  behave  pretty,*'  aa  it  is  called,  with  arms 
ibided,- deonire  feces,  and  eyes  fixed  upon 
their  books,  to  learn  their  appointed  les- 
sons. In  this  stage  of  education,  all  posri^ 
ble  means  are  used  to.  deprive  them  of  those 
quaKties,'  which  ft  was  the  business  of  the 
first  instructions  totejiush  them. 

After  the  preparatory  period  of  education 
is  past,  lioys  diverge  into  a  course  into 
which  it  is  not  t>nr  business  to  follow  them  ; 
but  we  shall  proceed  *ta  investigate  the  sub- 
sequAnt  edacation  of  giris. 

The  parents  of  those  ranks  for  whase  use 
these  observations  are  intended,  think  it  is 
an  object  of  the  first  consequence  that  their 
daughters  should  obtain  every  perfection 
of  form  that  can  be  acquired,  and  aa. 
many  accomplishments'  as  their  circum- 
stances will  enable  them  ta  add  to  them; 
and,  to  acquire  thesi,  the  schools,  or  prac- 
tices in  private,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  schools,  are  resorted  to.  It  is  an  ob* 
jcct  in  all  schools,  that. the  scholars  should 
be  kept  still  and  quiet  for  many  hours 
in  the  day,  that  the  teachers  may  instruct 
Ihem,-  eadi  in  their  turn,  and  without 
interruption.  -  The  high  spirits,  which  are 
natural  to  eariy  life,  are  now  completely 
checked,  and  when  girls,  lusder  these  car- 
eumstances,  are  compelled  to  remain  fixed 
to  one  place  for  hours  together,  with  looks 
demure,  and  book  upheld,  they  are  said  to 
be  in  good  order.  It  will  now  be  proper  to 
notice  some  of  their  tmployments. 

An  author,  writing  upon  this  subject, 
haks  observed,  that  the  practice  of  music 
is  -injurious  to  the  human  form;  tliis  is 
positively  untrue,  for  the  practice  at  the 
piano-forte,-  which  is  the  most  general  fa- 
vourite widi  the  ladies,  is  as  favourable  to 
the  figure,  as  any  eserdse  that  can  be  de- 
vised ;  '  the  practice  upon  the  harp,  indeed, 
if  not  iBanaged-  carefully,  may,  under  some 
circumstanoea,  be  injurious;  but  when  the 
form  has  been  injured  by  imprudent  prac- 
tice' at  the  harp,  those  injuries  may  be 
easily  cured,  and,  with  moderate  care,  may 
«lw«ys  be  prevented.  Dancing  has  been 
universatty^  and  is  still  very  generally,  re- 
sorted  to;  but  as  I  have  treated  on  that 
anbject  in  a'  separate  'difloourse,  I  ahall  not 
onter  upon  it  here,  nor  should  I  mention  the 
{(ymnastic  exercises,-  as  they  are  called,  for 
the  tame  reason^  but  for  the  pertinacity  with 
^hich'they  hhv  been  forced  upon  publip 
Attention,  and  iDtxiided  as  being  worthy  of 
^tienl-  ai^option^  and  to  supersede  dancing, 
iv  a  healthy  as  weQ  as    pleasurable  exer* 


dae;  as  it  has  bees  shown  that  they  V 
highly  injurious  hi  every  respect,  they  ccr- 
tamly  ought  on  every  account  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

After  having  given  this  rapid  sketch  of 
the  practices  which  have  been  adopted  to 
improve,  as  it  was  thought,  the  persons  of 
young  people,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out 
one  peculiarity  which  pervades  the  whole. 
The  practice  of  every  stage,  as  I  have  called 
It,  is  calculated  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
that  whkh  immediately  preceded  it :  thus, 
in  the  first  stage,  the  object  was  to  give  aa 
much  activity,  strength,  and  elasticity  to 
the  forms  and  spirits  of  young  persona,  aa 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  re- 
quire ;  the  object  of  that  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment  which  immediately  followed,  was  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  activity  of  body  andt 
buoyancy  of  spirits  which  had  just  been 
created ;  and  the  same  alternation  of  efiects 
pervades  the  whole  system. 

In  the  course  that  I  shall  recommend  to 
be*  adopted,  instead  of  that  winch  has  been 
followed,  I  shall  propose  what  is  essentially 
good;  and  may  be  effectually  jpractised  at  all 
times,  by  the  usual  inmates  of  a  gentleman's 
family,  with  a  ceruinty  of  success ;  so  that 
all  who  will  take  the  trouble  that  is  neces- 
sary,  will  certainly  give  to  their  children  all 
that  perfection  of  form  of  whidi  they  are 
susceptible. 

As  I  shall,  In  other  discourses,  enter 
more  largely  into  the  theory  of  muscular 
action,  and  endeavour  to  explain  some  of 
its  pbenomenie,  in  a  way  that  has  not  been 
doner  or  attempted,  I  shall'  content  myself 
here  with  pointing  out  certain  practices, 
which,  if  adopted  early  in  life,  and  steadily 
followed,  by  persons  even  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence,  will,  enable  them  to  give  to 
young  diiidren  the  power  of  using  their 
limbs  with  firmness  and  precision  ;  this  will 
become  natural  to  them,  if  they  are  well 
grounded  in  those  practices  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  and  will  enable  them  to 
acquire  any  other  exercises  they  may  have 
occasion  to  learn,  at  any  future  time,  with 
more  facility  than  they  could  do  if  they  had 
not  been  previously  so  instructed. 

These  exercises  should  be  begua  aa  soon 
as  ckikiren  can  walk  firmly  alone,  and  un- 
derstand any  directions  that  are  given  to 
them ;  tlu^  should  begin  with  the  simpleat 
exercises,  one  at  a  time,  and  aot  proceed 
to  a  second,  until  they  arc  completely  mas- 
ters of  the  first.  After  haviog  mastered  the 
most  simple,  they  should  proceed  to  those 
that  are  more  difficult,  and  so  on  progres- 
sively, till  they  are  masters  of  the  whole, 
which  they  should  then  practise  carefully  and 
regularly  for  a  certain  portion  of  time  every 
day.  If  all  children  were  instructed,  and 
required  to  practise  these  exercises,  th^ 
would  grow  up  with  a  power  of  using  tbor 
limbs,  and  a  freedom  from  personal  defects. 
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to  which  lio  miiny  ehSdren  tat  subjected  *t 
present,  and  wbich  are  so  often  injurioas  to 
them  in  the  course  of  their  future  lirea. 
The  longest  room  that  can  be  set  apart  for 
this  practice  should  he  preferred ;  upon  the 
floor,  mftke  a  stratght  line  the  whole  length 
of  the  room ;  a  second  line  ahonld  be  miule 
parallel  to  it,  and  the  two  lines  should  be 
connected  together  by  a  return  at  each  end, 
so  as  to  ms^e  the  whole  one  continued 
'figure ;  these  lines  should  be  one  inch  wide 
in  the  whole  of  their  length,  and  sliould  be 
painted  upon  the  boards,  or  described  and 
laid  down  in  any  other  durable  manner.  If 
Che  room  is  carpeted,  a  white  tape,  or  web, 
may  be  fixed  on  the  carpet  to  answer  die 
flame  purpose. 

The  child  that  is  to  be  instructed  must  be 
made  to  fltand  quite  erect,  still,  and  firm, 
iipon  both  feet,  with  the  heels  close  toge- 
ther ;  tlie  spine  must  be  kept  firm  and  erect 
upon  the  peMs,  and  the  pelvis  equally  firm 
upon  both  Itftgs,  Imt  without  being  fixed  in  a 
stiff  position.  While  the  child  is  in  that 
position,  all  its  parts  on  one  side  of  the 
body  will  be  equal  to  the  similar  parts  on 
.the  other,  and  the  head  must  and  will  be 
erect  upon  the  spine,  for  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  be  otherwise,  while  the 
body  and  all  its  members  are  held  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  described. 

When  the  child  is  familiarised  to  this 
position,  and  is  able  to  stand  in  it  for  some 
time,  say  a  minute  or  more,  let  her  stand 
upon  the  line  with  her  heels  close  together, 
and  the  inside  of  her  great  toe  upon  each 
foot  close  to  the  outside  of  the  line;  she  will 
then  be  able  to  place  her  feet  upon  the 
jground  firmly,  and  she  will  be  able  to 
step  or  stand  still  in  the  most .  advan- 
tageous manner.  When  this  position  is 
become  familiar  to  her,  she  should  be  di- 
rected to  remain  in  it  (without  moving  the 
body,  or  any  member  that  is  attached  to  it), 
standing  upon  one  leg,  while  she  lifts  tbe 
other  by  bending  the  knee ;  in  this  position 
she  should  remain  fi>r  a  few  seconds  at 
first,  then  set  it  down  in  the  place  from 
which  she  raised  it,  and  raise  the  other  in 
the  same  manner ;  after  standtog  npon  the 
second  foot  for  the  same  time  as  she  stood 
upon  the  first,  she  is  to  return  that  to  the 
ground,  and  raise  the  first  in  the  same  man- 
ner again :  thus  changing  her  feet,  and 
standing  upon  each  in  its  turn,  till  she  has 
acquired  the  power  of  standing  upon  either 
Toot,  and  changing  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  changing  her  place.  She  should  ie- 
peat  and  vary  this  exercise,  till  she  is  able  to 
stand  for  a  minute  or  more  upon  either  leg. 
When  she  is  quite  fiimilisrized  to  this  exer- 
trise,  she  is  to  stand  firm  on  one  foot }  while 
'  she  raises  tiie  other  by  bendingi  at  once,  tlie 
knee  and  the  hip  joint.  -  Havmg  stood  for 
a  short  time  in  this  manner,  she  should 
straighten  the  knee  Joint,  by  which  the  foot 


'Vill  be  moted  forwaixl ;  which  should  th«i 
•be  placed  npon  the  ground,  and  tbe  other 
foot  moved  forward  in  the  same  manner. 
She  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  line,  and 
directed  -  to  move  gently  forward  till  she 
has  walked  round  the  line  as  many  times  as 
*  may  be  foond  convenient  or  practicable. 

The  use  of  this  exercise  will  be  very 
•great;  it  will,  without  any  improper  excr- 
etion, enable  her  to  direct  her  feet  to  any 
particular  point,  to  walk  evenly  apd  firm^» 
.habits  which,  when  once  acquired,  wiU 
never  afterwards  be  loet,  unless  by  the 
grossest  negligence.  As  the  children,  for 
whose  use  this  practice  is-  recommended, 
belong  to  that  rank  in  society  which  gives 
much  attention-  to  the  education  of  its  off- 
spring, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  when  the 
importance  of  this  practice*  simple  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  is  understood,  it  will  be  omitted 
or  neglected.  The  only  danger  is,  that  when 
servants  are  entrusted  to  manage,  they  will 
neglect  it,  ^or  it  is  tbe  practice  of  ignorance 
to  neglect  or  despise  what  appears  to  be 
simple :  the  authority  of  parents  to  compel 
the  proper  use  of  this  practice,  while  it  is  a 
novelty,  ought  to  enforce  it,  and  when  its 
effects  have  once  been  seen,  its  evident  uti- 
lity will  recommend  itself. 

The  child,  when  instructed  to  walk  in 
this  manner,  should  be  directed  to  look  at 
its  feet,  and  see  that  it  places  the  inside  of 
each  foot  exactly  even  with  the  outside  of 
the  line ;  when  tbe  habit  ofdding  this  is  ob- 
tained, she  win,  in  consequence,  have  ob- 
tained tlie  power  of  standing  firm  npon  both 
or  either  of  her  feet,  and  of  walking  evenly 
and  firmly.  Whoever  walks  well,  will  like- 
wise be  able  to  run  or  perform  rtny  other 
muscular  action  well ;  and  thus  all  to  whom 
this  practice  is  rendered  familiar  very  early 
fn  life,  will  have  laid  a  solhl  foundation  for 
the  management  of  their  persons  in  the 
more  advanced  periods,  when  their  time  and 
attention  should  be  directed  to  objects  of  a 
different  nature.  Some  objections,  whieh 
have  little  real  importance,  may  he-  made  to 
beginning  this  practice  so  early  in  life,  he-* 
cause  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  Aitigue  tbe 
child's  attention,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
might  be  learned  equally  well  at  a  later  pe<K 
riod;'and  if  the  old  prejudice  is  revered,  it 
may  be  said,  that  it  will  be  better  to  let  Na- 
ture,' as  it  is  called,:  take  its  course.  To 
all  this,  the  plain  answer  that  ought  to  he 
ffiven  is,  that  it  requires  no  mental  exertion 
in  tbe  pupil  to  pMctise  this  exercise ;  it  occa- 
sions no  restraint  or  uneasiness.  As  chil- 
dren must  have  exercise  to  keep  them  in 
health,  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  use  thia 
exercise,  which  miw^have  a  beneficial  effect, 
and  which  may  be  so  managed  as  to  have 
much  the  character  of  amusement,  and  will 
be  better  than  to  have  them  run  about  in 
what  has,  erroneously,  been  called  the  na^ 
tural  way.    Persons  who  talk  in  this  man^ 
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ner  wUt  be  surprised  to  Icini,  that  for  bv- 
BiAn  beings  tbere  is  no  nataral  war  of  mor- 
ing  about :  all  practise  locomotion,  but  erery 
dass  of  beings  more  in  a  way  that  is  dictated 
by  the  habits  fhey  hare  acquired,  and  differ 
so  mnch  from  each  other,  that  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  them,  more  than  the 
simple  fact  that  they  all  move  themselres,  by 
some  inherent  power,  from  one  place  to  an* 
other.  The  country  labourer  wklks  in  one 
manner ;  the  labouring  artisan  in  another, 
and  the  gentleman  in  a  way  that  diifers  from 
cither  of  the  preceding. — Lancet 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

(From  the  Foreign  Quarierfy  Review. — 

No.VIO 

DoRtUG  the  revolutionary  mania  in  France 
it  was  remarked,  with  equal  malice  and 
truth,  that  the  poplar,  a  tree  most  rapid  in 
its  growth  and  premature  in  its  decay,  was 
ludiciously  selected  by  our  oontinental  neigh- 
iKmrs  as  the  symbol  and  gauge  of  their  liberty. 
Of  those  scenes  of  anarchy,  of  the  rarious 
schemes  of  innovation  and  improremeDt, 
none  hare  produced  any  permanent  effect 
except  such  as  provided  for  the  education  of 
yotttti,  and  of  these  tlic  Polytechnic  School 
alone  remains,  a  monument  of  the  enlight- 
ened views  and  sound  policy  of  its  founders. 
Since  its  institution,  this  celebrated  e«ta- 
hUshment  has  undergone  rarious  modifica- 
tions, but  as  the  design  has  been  always  the 
•ame,  we  shall  briefly  esplain  the  principles 
on  which  it  rests.  Many  branches  of  public 
service  require  that  the  persons  who  occupy 
them  should  hare  an  eztensire  acquaintance 
with  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
and  a  thoroogli  knowledge  of  the  graphic 
arts.  To  unite  in  the  same  school  the  young 
men  who  are  to  occupy  these  various  depart- 
OMots— to  become  military  or  civil  en- 
Queers,  or  officers  of  artillery,  to  super- 
intend the  manufactories  belonging  to  the 
goremment,  or  direct  the  seminaries  on 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  reputation  of 
the  country  must  depend — to  impart  to  them 
in  common  this  fundamental  instruction  i 
thns  to  make  them  perform  together  the 
first  part  of  their  laborious  career,  until  the 
particular  nature  of  the  studies  required  for 
their  respective  destinations  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  subdivide  this  general  school  into 
several  special  ones ;  to  establish  the  former 
in  the  metropolis,  so  that  the  instruction  may 
be  confided  only  to  the  most  distinguished 
men,  and  never  ei«k  beneuth  the  actual  level 
^  the  tciencea — such  is  the  plan  of  the  Poly- 
technic SchooL  The  idea  originated  with 
LamUardie,  director  of  one  of  ue  schools  of 
civil  engineers  (Ponts  et  Chaussto),  who,  vet 
conjunction   with   the    celebrated  '  Monge, 


harhur  ireoomasesided  H  to  the  attcftCioit«f 
the  piiikMopbers  oonnerted  with  the  '*  Com- 
mittee of  PobUc  Safety,"  it  was  ordered  to 
be  put  in  execution  by  a  law,  dated  21  Ven- 
tose,  An  3  (March  11,  1794),  and  the  esU- 
blishment  denominated  EcoU  centraU  4x9 
Travans  Publics.  Tlie  designation,  which 
it  at  present  bears,  was  not  given  till  the 
folk)Wing  year.  The  pillage  of  the  crown 
property,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of 
private  individuals,  supplied  the  nascent  in- 
stitution with  philocopbical  apparatus;  the 
cabinet  of  models,  the  collection  of  minerals* 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  the  library,  had 
a  similar  commencement:  every  thing  re* 
quired  for  elucidation  or  experiment  was 
unhesitatingly  put  into  requisition ;  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  alum  were  carried  off  from 
Holland,  the  Palalinate  was  plundered  of 
ntore  than  twelve  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  mercury,  of  which  the  sixth  part  was  ap- 
portioned to  the  use  of  the  schooL  When  a 
clock  was  required,  that  betoogiag  to  a  con- 
vent of  Carmelites  was  ordered  to  be  giren 
up;  subsequently,  twenty-six  diamonds, 
weighing  about  seventcpu  caraU,  part  of  tho 
spoil  of  an  English  ressel,  were  allowed, 
end  served  for  the  famous  experiments  of 
Guyton  de  Morvean.  By  this  system,  in  the 
rimrt  space  of  four  or  fire  months,  the  whole 
materiel  of  instruction  was  obtained,  and 
with  the  splendid  names  of  Lagrange,  Prony, 
Monge,  Fourcroy,  Vauqnelin,  Chaptal,  «nd 
BerthoUet  among  the  professors,  the  lectures 
wero  commenced.  Referring  to  the  pages 
of  the  Joamal  de  CEcole  Polvtecknifae  for 
an  account  of  the  labours  of  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  illustrated,  and  waving  the  de- 
tails of  iu  private  history,  which  to  foreign- 
ers must  be  devoid  of  interest,  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  few  anecdotes  from  M.  Fonrcy's 
work,  and  then  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
natute  of  this  school  as  it  at  present  exisU, 
the  conditions  of  admission,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it  During  the  first 
eleven  years  after  ita  institution  a  small 
salary  w'as  allowed  to  the  pupils ;  for  some 
time  this  was  paid  in  assignats,  afterwards 
(1796)  in  mandaU,  the  depreciation  of  each 
of  which  successively  reduced  many  of  the 
unfortunate  ^^ef,  who  had  no  other  means 
of  subsistence,  to  a  state  of  starvation.  Pro- 
visions and  clothing  were  occasionally  dis- 
tributed to  them  by  the  government,  but 
numy  were  forced  to  retire;  the  school 
itself,  to  obtain  some  platinum  for  the  use  of 
the  laboratories,  was  forced  to  offer  in  ex- 
change some  chemical  vessels  not  in  use  at 
the  time,  having  previousl]^  received  a  quan- 
tity on  condition  of  returning  some  of  it  in 
sheets.  At  the  same  period  of  universal 
distress  the  School  of  Medecioe  ''  ojfant  i 
rembouner  dee  avanee*  /oi/et,  pour  svu 
compte,  par  CEcole  Polif technique^  f(frii  en 
paiement  deus  ioa^letlet  ioni  mantle,  que  le 
Cotueil  accepta.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  .Buonaparte  would  be  inattentive  tP  the 
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fresperity  of  the  efltablbbtneiit  in  qiifnUon* 
thirtng  the  stay  which  he  bmk]«  in  Piim  be* 
tireen  the  Italian  catupat^  and  the  ez|ie« 
flition  to  E^ypl  (in  which  he  was  Accom- 
panied by  Bevernl  n(  the  pn>fcti»ora  and 
fmpW%  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  com* 
pihtion  of  the  wcXi-ktaown  ** /frmmi  ovvrag-e 
tttf  lEgffpt^')y  be  occasionally  aasisted  at 
the  lpctore8»  and  presented  to  the  cheniicat 
department  one  hundred  pounds  of.  mercury 
from  the  mine  of  Idria.  The  conscription, 
of  which  the  horrora  were  almost  overlooked 
amid  the  glare  of  Marengo,  Austerlitx,  Jena, 
Kriedland,  and  .Wagramy  weighed  heavily  on 
the  Polytechnic  School :  the  emperor,  neg- 
lectfid  of  all  but  the  urgency  of  the  moment, 
recruited  the  ranks  of  his  artillery  and  en- 
gineers with  the  pnpils,  not  only  be/ore  their 
studies  were  completed,  but  at  the  very 
conraienoHDent  of  their  career.  When  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  back  from  Russia,  and 
After  the  defeat  of  Leipaig,  France  began  to 
feel  the  misery  she  had  eo  often  inflicted: 
**  FBtnUt  pour  9a  pari  tCun  tribut  volmUairt 
fH€  in  France  9*impcsa,  avait  oj^eri  Ami 
thrvoHdt  iTeteadronf  laui  ^quip^  pour  far- 
iUirrie  ^  eknoL  Cetie  offrt  fat  hitntut 
jvHrie  dt  la  demande,  faite  au  nom  de$  dlivts, 
4tttU€r  imm^diatement  combattre  dant  ieo 
rangx  de  farmee.  La  tdpame  de  Napohoa 
faly  dit-on,  yuUl  n^tttUt  pas  redmii  d  turr  «a 
pomie  oar  wuft  tCor"  The .  coD6dence  of 
Napoleon  was  not  misplaced :  on  the  advance 
of  the  allies  upon  Paris,  a  battery  of  twenty- 
eight  pieeea  of  cannon  was  eotnatod  to  these 
yD«ith8>  aecompaoied  only  by  thirty  artillery- 
men  of  die  guard ;  for  twelve  hours  did  Ihey 
sustain  an  unecpial,  but  hononrable.combaty 
being  almcmt  unsupported,  except  by  a  squa^ 
dron  of  cairassiers ;  one  among  them,  Mai- 
patsuti,  '^  pendant  la  charge  efev  Raeeett 
awfii  terrased  an  lancier  ^  le  eerraii  de 
pria,  €t,  i^iant  ^tanci  ear  ton  cAetia/,  aveii 
€oura  eejidndre  ohup  euwaeriere,"  We  eome 
now  to  consider  the  present  stale  of  the 
wbodi  as  reorganised  by  a  royal  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  18i€.  The  number  of  pnptis  is 
Hmited  to  three  hundred*  and  tlie  ages  of  the. 
candidates  for  admission  must  not  fail  sfaort 
Of  sixteen,'  nor  ezeeed  twenty  years.  Pen- 
sions are  allowed  to  twenty-eight  of  the 
scholars ;  the  rest  pay  one  thousand  francs, 
about  forty  pounds  of  our  money.  Although 
the  duration  of  the  course  is  Uinited  to  two 
years,  a  third  year  is  sometimes  granted*  but 
never  a  fourth.  At  his  entrance,  the  candi- 
date is  obliged  to  specify  whether  or  not  he 
intends  to  embrace  any,  and  what  branch  of 
the  public  service,  and  at  the  time  above- 
mentioned,  after  a  due  examination,  he  is 
removed  to  the  special  schools  bek>nging  to 
the  profession  he  has  choeen,  or  terminates 
at  once  the  course  of  bis  education.  The 
aspirants  for  admission  are  examhaed  in  the 
elements  of  almost  every  branch  of  natural 
phUosophy  and  mathematics,  in.xlrawing,  in 
the  Latin  and  French  hmgoages-^the  higher 


departments  of  the  mathematics,  pore  and 
mixed,  with  every  application  of  wliich  tliey 
are  susceptible— physics  in  the  ntost  com- 
prehcnsivn  sense  of  the  word — cljemistiy, 
Uieoretical  and  practical — grammar,  bisteryj 
and  the  belles  Ultres,  architectnre,  and 
drawing.  Such  are  the  studies  required  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  itself.  .  We  have  not 
space  to  explain  the  admirable  arrangement 
by  which  this  divcrsiiicd  system  of  education 
is  made  to  produce  iu  full  effect;  to  one 
circumstance  it  is  principally  owing,  and 
that  is,  the  establishuient  of  a  council,  whose 
exclusive  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  means  and 
■the  extent  of  instruction,  to  devise  methods 
of  advancing  them,  nnd  to  guard  against  their 
falling  short  of  what  the  actual  state  of 
human  knowledge  will  allow.  In  holding 
.np  this  council  to  the  imitation,  or,  at  least, 
to  the  applause  of  all  who  in  this  country 
have  any  influence  over  general  educa- 
tion, we  beg  them  to  remember,  that  the 
public  works  of  almost  every  nation  in  the 
world,  except  our  own,  have  been  designed 
or  executed,  and  that  most  of  the  important 
modern  discoveries  in  science  have  been 
made,  by  men  brought  up  in  the  rolytechnic 
School. 


THB  BUONAPARTE  FAMILY. 


The  following  is  en  account  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Buonaparte  family  who  sur* 
vived  the  "  shipwreck  of  the  empire.*'  It  is 
taken  from  a  recent  volume  of  M.  Bansset's 
Memours. 

The  mother  of  Napoleon  (Madame  M^re» 
as  she  was  called)  passes  the  winters  in  Rome, 
and  the  summers  at  Albano.  She  occupies 
herself  in  works  of  piety  and  beneficence^ 
Strangers  consider  it  a  great  honour  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  society ;  but  she  lives  very  re- 
tired,  and  none  of  ths  English  are  ever  pre- 
sented to  her.  Her  brother.  Cardinal  Feteh^ 
pays  her  daily  visits.  The  rest  of  his  time  ia 
consecrated  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  with  which  he 
is  invested.  The  fortunes  of  these  tvo  per- 
sonages are  not  large ;  Madame  has  given  a 
great  deal  to  her  own  ^mily  and  to  the  poor; 
the  cardinal  depends  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
pope,  and  the  sale  of  hLn  pictures,  which  he 
disposes  of  successively. 

The  Cmnt  de  SurvilUert  (Joseph),  as  hi 
well  known,  has,  since  1814,  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  where  he  has  entered  into 
forming  on  a  large  scale.  His  eldest  daughter 
Zenaide,  has  married  her  cousin,  the  Prince 
of  Mueignano  (the  son  of  Lucien)  ;  and  his 
youngest  daughter,  Charlotte,  has  married 
another  eoushi,  Charles  (eldest  son  of  Louis; 
end,  we  believe,  autbdr  of  the  '*  American 
Otaithelogy."3     These  two  young  couples 
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have  left  Amaica,  imd  settled  dmiMelvee  aft 
Florence,  to  be  near  their  mother,  the  Coun^ 
teas  de  SUrviUi^tt.  Their  private  fortunes  have 
been  incretted  by  a  considerable  legacy  left 
them  by  the  Princess  Borghese,  their  aunt. 

The  Count  de  Saint-Leu  (Loais)  lives  al* 
temately  at  Rome  and  at  Florence;  His 
state  of  health  is  very  indifferent,  but  does 
not  prevent  him  fhim  demoting  himself  princi- 
pally to  literary  pursuits.  His  fortune  is 
moderate,  but  sufficient  for  his  wants.  He 
had  purchased  out  of  his  private  means  and 
his  savings,  some  estates  in  Holland,  near 
Harlem,  but  they  were 'sequestrated  after  Na« 
poleon*s  downfall,  and  have  never  been  re- 
stored to  him. 

His  wife  {Hortensiay  the  daughter  of  Jose- 
phine) lives  at  Rome  during  Ste  winter,  on 
account  of  her  delicate  health,  and  spends  the 
rest  of  the  year  at  her  beautiful  villa  at  Araeml 
berg,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  (Lucien)  has  for  a 
long  time  resided  at  Rome,  and  on  the  do- 
main from  which  he  takes  his' title.  In  1827, 
he  was  residing,  with  his  numerous  family, 
at  the  little  town  of  Sinigaglia,  near  Ancona. 
Having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  un- 
lucky speculations,  he  has  sold  his  palace  at 
Rome  to  his  brpther,  the  Prince  de  Montfitrt 
(Jerome),  but  the  diminution  of  his  fortune 
has  not  lessened  the  respect  paid  to  him  by 
the  late  and  present  popes.  One  of  his 
daughters  (the  same  whose  hand  was  solicited 
by  the  present  king  of  Spain,  when  Prince  of 
Asturias)  is  married  to  Prince  Oabrieli,  and 
another  to  Lord  Stuart. 

The  Prince  de  Montfort  (Jerome)  passes 
the  summers  at  the  Marches,  near  Ancona, 
and  the  winters  in  his  palace  at  Rome.  His 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Catherine,  sister 
to  the  present  king  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
cousin  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  makes  his 
house  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  distinguished 
strangers  ftom  the  north  of  Europe  who  visit 
Italy.  The  Ministers  of  Russia  and  Wirtem- 
berg  are  always  present  at  the  circles  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  which  are  also  much 
frequented  by  the  English  families,  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena. 
The  Princess  Catherine,  whose  attachment  to 
her  husband  was  exhibited  on  a  trying  oc- 
casion, is  devoted  to  him  and  to  their  children, 
who  are  educating  at  the  College  of  Sienna. 

The  young  Princess  Eliza  (daughter  of  the 
Princess  Boighese)  married,  after  her  roother'a 
death,  the  son  of  a  great  Italian  nobleman, 
the  richest  proprietor  at  Ancona.  She  is  very  • 
lively  and  witty,  much  attached  to  the 
Princess  de  Montfort,  and  is  said  to  ben  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  Napoleon,  both  in 
features  and  manners.  Her  father  (Prince 
Fdix  BacioGchi)  lives  at  Bologna,  wealthy 
and  respected. 

The  Countess  de  Lipano  (Madame  Murat) 
has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  join  her  relations 
in   Italy,  from  political  copsiderations  con- 


neded  w4th  the  viciBity  of JtooBO  and  Naplsik 
She  resides  in  Austria.  Her  eldest  daughtar 
is  married  to  the  Marquis  Popoli,  a  Bolognese 
nobleman  ;  and  the  youngest  to  Count 
Rasponi.  Achilles,  her  eldest  son,  has  gone 
to  Florida,  where  he  has  bou^t  considerable 
estates ;  (some  letters  of  his  from  America 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  Revue  TVimsta- 
iriette).  Laden,  the  youngest,  is  Id  Soath 
America. 


THE  BOXES. 


(From  Blackwooff*  M'agatine* — 
No.  CXLIX.) 

Sir — In  the  course  of  my  stndy  in  the 
English  language,  which  I  made  now  for 
three  years,  1  always  read  your  periodicaUy-, 
and  now  think  myself  capable  to  write  at 
your  Magazin.  1  love  always  the  modesty, 
or  you  shall  hare  a  letter  of  me  very  IoD|r 
time  past  But,  never  mind.  I  would  wcD 
tell  you,'  that  I  am  come  to  this  country  to 
instruct  me  in  the  man^Mrs,  the  customs, 
the  habits,  the  policies,  and  the  othter  aifisirs 
general  of  Great  Britain.  And  truly  I  think 
me  good  fortunate,  being  received  in  many 
famuies,  so  as  I  can  to  speak  your  Ian- 

fiage  now  with  so  much  facili^  as  the 
rench. 

I  am  but  a  particular  genHeman,  come 
here  for  that  what  I  said ;  bint,  since  I  leant 
to  comprehend  the  language,  1  discover  that 
I  am  become  an  object  of  pleasantry,  and  for 
himself  to  mock,  to  one  of  your  comedians 
even  before  I  put  my  foot  upon  the  ground 
at  Douvres.  He  was  Mr.  Mathew,  who  tell 
of  some  contretems  of  me  and  your  wont 
detestable  Box,  Well,  never  mind.  I  know 
at  present  how  it  happen,  because  I  see  htm 
since  insotne  parties  and  dinners;  and  hs 
confess  he  love  much  to  go  travel  and  vifac 
himself  altogether  up  with  the  stage-coach 
and  vapouring*  boat  for  fun,  what  he  bring 
at  his  theatre. 

-  Well,  never  mind.  He  see  me,  perhaps, 
to  ask  a  qaestion  in  the  pBqae-bo(-~bot  he 
not  confess  after,  that  he  goed  and  bribe  the 
garcon  at  the  hotel  and  the  coach  man  to 
mjrstify  me  with  all  the  boxes;  but,  very 
well,  I  shall  tell  you  how  it  arrived,  so  as  yon 
shall  see  that  it  was  impossible  thai  a 
stranger  could  miss  to  be  perfrfezed,  and  to 
advertise  the  travellers  what  will  come  after, 
that  they  shall  converse  with  the  gentlemen 
and  not  with  the  badinstmcta. 

But,  it  must  that  I  begin.  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, and  my  goods  are  in  the  puhltc  renteSy'f 
and  a  chateau  with  a  handsome  propriety  os 
the  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  1  lend  to  «. 

•  Bateau  aa  raMor— a  itfam  boat 

♦  Reolcs— public  funds. 
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nif  vcbaat  Eogliih,  wlib.  pay  me  very  well  in 
ix>o(k»n  for.  my  expesacs.  Very  w«U.  I 
lUcA  tba  peace  Berertiielees  thei- 1  vfi»  forces 
nt  other  time,  to  go  to  war.  with  Nap^ieom 
fiat'it  is  paaaed.  So  I  ooAe'to  Paha  in  my 
proper  poat-cbaise,  where  1  aelled  .bim»  and 
liire  one,  lor  almost  notbiiig  at  all,  for  bring 
me  to  CaUifl  aU  alone,  because  I  will  not 
bring  my  valet  .to  speak  French  here  where 
all  the  woHd  is  ignorant. 
.  The  morning  following,  I  get  upon  the 
vapouring  boat  to  walk  so  far  as  Douvrea. 
It  was  fine  day — ^and,  after  I  am  recover 
myself  of  a  malady  of  the  sea,  I  walk  myself 
about  the  shep,  and  I  see  a  great  mechanic 
of  wood,  with  iron  wheel,  and  thing  to  push 
up  inside,  and  handle  to  turn.  It  seemed  to 
l)e  ingenuous,  and  proper  to  hoist  great  bur- 
dens. .  They  use  it  for  shoving  the  timber, 
what  come  down  of  the  ^vessel,  into  the 
place ;  and  they  tell  me  it  was  call "  Jacques 
in  the  box"  and  I  was  .very  much  please 
with  the  invention  so  novel. 

Very  well.  I  go  again  promenade  upon 
tS)e  board  of -the 'Vessel,  and  I  look  at  the 
'compass,  and  little  boy  sailor  come  and  sit 
liim  down,  and  begin  to  chatter  like  the  lit- 
tle monkey.  Then  the  man  what  turns  a 
wheel  about  and  about  laugh,  and  say,  "  very 
well,  Jacques,*'  but  1  not  understand  one 
word  the  little  fellow  say.  So  I  make  in- 
quire, and  they  tell  me  he  was  "  hox  the 
compass.*'  I  was  surprise,  but  1  tell  myself, 
"  well,  never  mind ;"  and  so  we  arrive  at 
Douvres.  I  find  myself  enough  well  in  the 
hotel,  but  as  there  has  been  no  tahk  'etMte^ 
I  ask  for  some 'dinner,  and  it  was  long  time 
I  wait :  and  so  I  walk  myself  to  the  cus- 
tomary house,  and  give  the  key  to  my  port- 
manteau to  the  douaniers,  or  excisemen,  as 
you  call,  for  them  to  see  as  I  bad  no  snuggles 
in  my  equipage.  Very  well — I  return  at  my 
"hotel,  and  meet  one  of  the  waiters,  who  tell 
me  (after  I  stand  little  moment  to  the  door 
to  see  tlie  world  what  pass  by  upon  a  coach 
at  the  instant),  "  Sir,"  he  say,  "  your  din- 
ner is  ready.'*—"  Very  well,"  I  make  re- 
sponse, "  where  was  it  ?**—«*  This  way.  Sir," 
he  answer,  "  I  have  put  it  in  a^o.r  in  the 
rafe  room." — "  Well— never  mind,**  I  say 
to  myself,  *'  when  a.  man  himself  finds  in  a 
stranger  country,  he  must  be  never  aurprised. 
<  Nil  admirarC  Keep  the  eyes  opened,  and 
stare  at  nothing  at  all" 
'  I  found  ny  dinner  only*  there  there,  be- 
.cauae  I  was  so  soon  come  from  France; 
but,  I  learn,  anotlier  sort  of  the  box  was  a 
partitk>n  and  table  particular  in  a  saloon, 
and  I  keep  there  when  I  eated  some  good 
.sole  fritted,  and  some  not  cooked  mutton 
cutlet ;  and  a  gentleman  what  was  put  in  an- 
other 6ox,  perhaps  Mr.  Mathew,  because 
nobody  not  can  know  him  twice,  like  a  came- 
leon  he  is,  call  for  the  "  pepper  bos**    Very 

*  Xa  la,  sigDifict  passable,  iodiffrreot. 


well,  I  take  a  cup  of  ooflfee,  «id  then  all  my 
hards  and  portmanteau  .come  with  a  wheel - 
Wrowi  aodt  becaqse.it  was  myintentuHi  to 
voyage  up  at  London  vUh  the  coach,  and  I 
find  my  many  little  things  was  not  con- 
▼enienty  I  a$]^  ^e  waiter  where  1  may  buy  a 
night  sack,  or  get  them  tie  up  all  together  in 
a  burden*  He  was  well  attentive  at  my 
cares,  an4  responded,  that  he  shall  find  me  a 
^ox  to*  pnt  them  all  into.  Well,  I  say  no^ 
thing  to  all  but  "  Yes,"  for  fear  to  discover 
my  ignorance ;  so  he  bring  the  little  box  for 
the  clothfs  :and  things  into  the  great  bos 
what  1  was  put  into ;  and^he  did  my  affairs 
in  it  very  well.  Then  I  ask  him  for  some 
spectacle  in  the  town,  and  he  sent  boot-boy 
with  me  so  far  as  the  theatre,  and  I  go  in  to 
pay.  It  waa.  shabby  poor  little  place,  but  the 
man  what  set  to  nave  the  money,  when  I 
say  *'  how  much,*'  asked  me  if  i  would  pot 
go  iuto  the  bosfs.  *<  Veiy  well,'*  I  say» 
"  never  mind — oh  yes^to  be  sure  ;**  and  I 
find  very  soon  the  box  was  the  loge,  same 
thing.  I  had  not  understanding  sufficient  in 
your  tongue  then,  to  comprehend  all  what  ) 
near — only  one  poor  mafger  doctor,  what 
had  been  to  give  his  physic  too  long  time  at 
a  cavalier  old  man,  was  condemned  to  swal- 
low up  a  whole  box  of  his  proper  pills. 
**  Very  well,"  I  say,  "  that  must  be  Egre- 
gious. It  is  cannot  be  possible;**  but  they 
bring  a  little  bf>x  not  more  grand  nor  my 
thumb.  It  seem  to  be  to  me  very  ridiculous : 
so  I  ictumed  to  my  hotel  at  despair  how  I 
could  possibility  Icani'a  language  what  meant 
so  many  difTcrents  in  one  word.  ' 

I  found  the  same  waiter,  who,  so  soon  as 
I  come  in,  tell  me — **  Sir,  did  you  not  say 
that  you  would  go  by  the  coach  to-morrow 
morning?"  I  replied — "Yes;  and  I  have 
besi^eaked  a  seat  out  of  the  side,  because  I 
shall  wish  to  amuse  myself  with  thc'conntry, 
and  you  have  no  cabriolets  f  in  ^onr  coaches." 
•*  Sir,'*  he  say,  very  polite,  "  if  you  stiall 
allow  me,  f  ^Onld  recommend  you  the  hox^ 
and  then  the  coachman  shall  tell  every 
thing.**—"  Very  well,"  I  reply, "  yes— to  be 
sure — I  shall  have  a  box  then — yes;"  and 
then  I  demanded  a  fire  into  my  chamber,  be<- 
catise  1  think  m3rself  enrhumed  upon  the  tea, 
and  the  maid  of  the  chamber  come  to  senfl 
me  in  bed :  but  I  say,  "  No  so  quick,  if  you 
please;  I  will  write  to  some  friend  how  I 
find  myself  in  England.  Very  well — here  is 
the  fire,  but  perhaps  it  shall  go  out  before  I 
have  finish."  She  was  pretty  laughmg  young 
woman,  and  say, "  Oh  no.  Sir,  if  you  pull 
the  bell,  the  porter,  who  sit  up  all  night,  will 
come,  unless  you  like  to  attend  to  it  your- 
self, and  then  you  will  find  the  coal-6ojr  in 
the  closet**  Well— I  say  nothing  but "  y^ 
— oh  yes."  But,  when  she  is  gone,  I  IooJl 
direct  into  the  closet,  .and  see  a  box  not  no 

f  The  cabriolftt  is  the  front  part  of  the  old  Fiench 
diligrace,  with  a  hood  and  aproo,  holtHog  thraa 
IMttons,  iDcHuliag  the  guaid,  or  <*  faimcteur.*'     ^ 
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more  like  none  of  the  other  boxa  wbet  I  iet 
1^1  day  than  nothing. 

Well— I  write  at  my  friends,  and  then  I 
tumble  about  when  I  wake,  and  dream  in  the 
sleep  what  should  possible  be  the  description 
of  the  box  what  I  must  be  put  in  to-mosrow 
for  my  voyage. 

In  &e  morning,  it  was  very  fine  time,  i 
see  the  coach  at  the  door,  and  I  walk  dl 
round  before  they  bring  the  horses;  but  I 
see  nothing  what  they  can  call  boxetf  only 
the  same  kind  as  what  my  little  bosinees  wa< 
|mt  into.  So  I  ask  for  the  post  of  letters  at 
a  little  boots  boy,  who  showed  me  by  the 
Quay,  and  tell  me,  pointmg  by  his  finger  at 
a  window—**  There  see,  there  was  the  letter* 
*ox,'*  and  I  perceive  a  crevice.  "  Very  well 
—all  bor  again  to-day,"  I  sa>',  and  give  my 
letter  to  the  master  of  poetes,  and  go  away 
ajfain  at  the  coach,  wliere  I  very  soon  find 
out  what  was  coach-6ojr,  and  mount  myself 
upon  it  Then  come  the  coaehman,  habilitated 
like  the  gentleman,  and  the  first  word  he  say 
was—"  Keep-horses !  Bring  my  *oj>coat  T 
and  he  push  up  a  grand  capote  with  many 
Bcrapes. 

**  But— never  mind,"  I  sav ;  "I  shall  see 
all  the  bojtet  in  time.*'  So  he  kick  his  leg 
upon  the  board,  and  cry  **  cheat !"  and  we  are 
but  into  the  country  in  lesser  than  one  minute, 
and  roll  at  so  grand  pace,  what  I  have  had 
fear  we  will  be  reversed.  But  after  little 
times,  I  take  courage,  and  we  begin  to  enter- 
tain together :  but  I  hear  one  of  the  nbcels 
cry  nqueak,  so  I  tell  him,  "  Sir—one  of  the 
wheel  would  be  greased ;"  then  he  make  re- 
ply,  nonchalaocely,  **  Oh— it  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  boxes  what  is  too  tight."  But  it 
is  very  long  time  after  as  I  learn  that  wheel  a 
box  was  pipe  of  iron  what  go  turn  round  upon 
tbeaxl& 

WelL— we  fly  away  at  the  pace  of  charge. 
I  see  great  castles,  many  ;  then  come  a  pretty 
house  of  country  well  omameoted,  and  I 
make  inquire  what  it  should  be.  ''  Oh!** 
responsed  he,  '^  I  not  remember  the  gentle- 
man's name,  but  it  is  what  we  call  a  snug 
country  boxj" 

Then  I  feel  myself  abymed  at  despair,  and 
begin  to  suspect  that  he  amused  himself. 
But,  utin  I  tell  myself,  *'  Well— never  mind ; 
we  shall  see.**  And  then  afVer  sometimes, 
there  come  another  house,  all  alone  in  a  forest, 
not  omated  at  alK  "  What,  how  you  call 
that?"  I  demand  of  him.— «•  Oh!"  he  re- 
epensed  again,  that  is  a  shooting  box  of 
Lord  Kinfets.**— **Oh!*'  I  cry  at  last  out, 
'« that  id  little  too  strong  ;**  but  he  hoisted  his 
shoulders  and  say  nothing.  Well,  we  come 
at  a  home  of  country,  ancient,  with  the  trees 
cut  Mke  some  peacocks,  and  I  demand — 
**  What  you  call  these  trees  ?'•— «*  Box, 
Sir,**  he  teU  me.  «'D2vil  is  in  the  box,"  1 
say  at  myself.  **  But — ^never  mind ;  we 
shall  see."    So  I  myself  refreshed  with  a 


piiMib  of  amdr  and  oOr  htm,  asd  ImI  |d» 
very  politei,  and  nnuiHc  upon  an  inatsm^ 
M  That  is  a  vtry  handaomc  box  of  ynoa; 
ftlr.«» 

«'  Moililea  !*'  I  exclnimed  with  inadvet^ 
teocyness,  but  I  stop  myself*  Then  he  paH 
«ut  his  ttittiT-toy,  and  I  take  a  pinch,  becnnsa 
I  Hke  at  home  to  be  sociable  w4ien  I  asn  out 
at  voyages,  and  not  show  som<  pride  with 
inferior.  It  was  of  wood  beautHhl  with 
turnings,  and  eolour  of  ydlowtsh.  So  I  waa 
pleased  to  admire  very  much,  and  inquire  thft 
name  of  the  wood,  and  again  he  say-^^^  Bom, 
Sir  !*«  W^ell^I  hold  myself  widi  paiienoev 
but  it  waa  difflsiHy ;  and  we  keep  with  greal 
gallop,  till  we  come  at  a  great  crowd  of  the 
people.  Then  i  say—**  What  ibr  all  so  lafgt 
oonconnie  ?" — "  Oh  f *'  he  response  again, 
**"  there  is  one  grand  boxing  match — a  battle 
here  to-day.**—"  Peste  «.* *  I  leU  myself  **  a 
battle  of  boxes  t  Well,  never  mind  I  I  hope 
It  can  be  a  combat  at  the  outrance,  and  they 
all  shall  destroy  one  another,  for  I  aib 
fatigued.** 

Wen — ^we  arrive  at  an  hotel,  very  superb, 
all  as  it  ought,  and  I  demand  a  morsel  to  re- 
fresh mys^.  I  go  into  a  saloon,  but,  before 
I  finish,  great  noise  come  into  the  passage,  and 
I  pull  U)e  bell's  rope  to  demand  why  so  great 
tapage  ?  The  waiter  tell  me,  and  he  laugh 
at  same  time,  but  very  civil  no  less — **  Oh, 
Sir,  it  is  only  two  of  the  wom^n  what  quarrel, 
and  one  has  given  another  a  box  on  the  ear." 
WdK— I  go  back  on  the  coach- box,  but  I 
look,  as  t  pass,  at  all  the  women  ear,  for  the 
box ;  but  not  none  I  see.  *«  Well,"  I  tell 
myself  once  more,  **  never  mind,  we  sbaU 
see;**  and  we  drive  on  very  passable  and 
agreeable  times  till  we  approached  ourselvea 
near  London;  but  then  come  one  anothor 
coach  of  the  opposition  to  pass  by,  and  the 
coachman  say — '-^  No,  my  boy,  it  shan*t  do  V* 
and  then  he  whip  his  hones,  and  made  some 
traverse  upon  the  road,  and  tell  to  me,  all  tfaa 
times,  a  long  eaplicatlon  what  the  other 
coacliinan  have  done  otherwhiles,  and  finish 
not  till  we  stop,  and  the  oeach  of  opposition 
come  behii!d  him  in  one  narrow  place.  Well 
—then  he  twist  himadf  round,  and,  with 
full  voice,  cry  himsdf  out  at  the  another 
man,  who  was  so  angry  as  himself—"  1  '11  teU 
you  what,  my  be«ty  {  If  yon  comes  some 
more  of  your  gammon  at  me,  I  shan  *t  stand, 
and  you  shall  yourself  find  in  the  wrong  box.*' 
It  was  not  for  many  weeks  after  as  I  find  out 
the  wrong  box  meaning. 

Well — we  get  at  Condon,  at  the  coa^ea 
office,  and  I  unKglitend  from  my  seat,  and  go 
at  the  bureau  for  pay  my  passage,  and  gentle- 
man very  polite  demanded  if  1  had  some 
friend  at  London.  I  converse  with  him  very 
little  time  in  voyaging,  because  he  was  in  the 
interior;  but  I  pescsive  he  is  real  gentleman. 
So,  I  say—"  No,  Sir,  I  am  stranger.**  Then 
he  very  honestly  recommend  me  at  an  hotel. 
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Mi7  iwpevt  9mA  teU  m*^«8ir,  beeaiuie  I 
liMr««ime  afSdn  in  the  Bai>qa«,  I  ipust  deep 
In  the  CitT  thie  night;  btttt».menDw  I  shaU 
«ome  at  the  hotel,  where  you  shall  find  eome 
90od  Attentions  if  you  make  tlie  use  of  my 
UMifc"  "  Very  well,"  I  teU  myself,  "  this 
is  best.*'  So  we  exchange  the  cards,  and  I 
liMre  hackney  eoaeh  to  eome  at  my  hotd, 
where  they  say—**  No  room.  Sir— very  sorry 
•Mio  iDwrn.*'  But  I  demand  to  step  the 
ouMDent,  and  prodttee  the  card  what  I  could 
not  read  before,  in  the  movements  of  the 

coach  with  the  darkness.    The  master  of  the  , 

hotel  take  it  from  my  hand,  and  become  very  Jirsi  bottle  of  wine  uncorked  at  the  firsi  din. 


Twelve  friends,  much  about  the  same  age, 
and  fixed,  by  their  pursuits,  their  family  con- 
nexions, and  other  local  interests,  as  perma^ 
nent  inhabitanto  of  the  metropolis,  agreed, 
one  day  when  they  were  drinking  their  wine 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  to  in- 
stitute an  annual  dinner  among  themselves, 
under  the  following  regulations : — That  they 
should  dine  alternately  at  each  other's  houses 
on  ihtfirit  and  Uut  day  of  the  year ;  that  the 


polite  at  the  instant,  and  whisper  to  the  ear 
of  tame  waiten,  and  these  come  at  me,  and 
•»y— "  Oh  ves.  Sir,  I  know  Mr.  Box  very 
weU»  Worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Box.— Very 
piood  to  hieommode  any  friend  of  Mr.  Box 
— prqr  inlig^t  youndU;  and  walk  in  my 
Iwttse.*'  So  I  go  in,  and  find  myself  very 
|»cepet,  and  soon  come  so  as  if  I  was  in  my 
own  particular  chamber;  and  Mr.  Box  come 
next  day,  and  I  find  very  soon  that  he  was  the 
rvA<Box,andnotdief0refvb<« — Ha,  ha! 
—You  shall  exeusemy  badinage— ^P  But 
never  mind— I  am  going  at  Lelceatenhire  to 
•ee  the  foxes  hunting,  and  perhaps  will  gei 
upon  a  eoach-box  iir  the  spring,  and  go  at 
Edinburgh  ;  but  I  have  fesr  I  cannot  come 
nt  your  «« Noctes,"  because  I  have  not  leam 
yet  to  eat  so  great  supper.  I  always  read 
Vhat  they  speak  there  twice  over,  except  what 
Mons.  Le  ''  Shepherd*'  say,  what  I  read  three 
time;  biit  never  could  comprehend  exactly 
what  he  say,  though  I  discern  some  tune  the 
grand  idea,  what  walk  in  darkness  almost 
^  visible,'*  as  your  divine  Milton  say.  I  am 
particular  fond  of  the  poetry.  I  read  three 
books  of  the  «'  Paradise  Lost*'  to  Mr.  Box, 
but  he  not  hear  me  no  more— he  pronounce 
mepeifoct. 

After  one  such  compliment,  it  would  be 
almost  the  same  as  adc  you  for  another,  if  I 
■ImU  make  analogy  in  case  I  have  not  find 
the  correct  idiotism  of  your  lM>gwwgf  in  this 
letter;  so  I  shall  not  make  none  at  all— only 
throw  myself  at  your  mercy,  like  a  great 
critic. 

I  have  the  honoitr  of  subscribe  myself, 
Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and 

Much  obedient  servant, 
Louis  le  Ghekikakt. 

P.  S — Ha,  ha  I— It  is  Very  droll !— I  tell 
my  valet,  we  go  at  Leicestershire  for  the 
hunting  fox. — Very  well.--So  soon  as  I  finish 
this  letter,  he  come  and  demand  what  I  shall 


ner,  should  be  recorked  and  put  away,  to  be 
drunk  by  him  who  should  be  the  Uut  of  their 
number  ;  tluU  they  should  never  admit  a  new 
member ;  that,  when  one  died,  eleven  should 
meet,  and  when  another  died,  ten  should  meet, 
and  so  on ;  and  that,  when  only  one  reoudned^ 
he  should,  on  those  two  days,  dine  by  him. 
self,  and  sit  the  usual  hours  at  his  solitary 
table  I  but  ihe  fir^  tin^  he  so  dined  alone, 
lest  it  should  be  the  only  one,  he  should  then 
uncork  ihtfitii  bottle,  and,  in  the  first  glass, 
drink  to  the  memory  of  all  who  were  gone. 

There  was  something  original  and  whim- 
sical in  the  idea,  and  it  was  eagerly  embraced. 
They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  closely 
attadied  by  redprocsl  friendship,  fond  of 
so^  enjoyments,  and  looked  forwa^  to  their 
friture  meetings  with  unalloyed  antidpaticns 
of  pleasure.  The  only  thought,  indeed,  that 
could  have  darkened  those  anticipations  was 
one  not  very  likely  to  intrude  itself  at  this 
moment,  that  of  the  hapless  wighC  who  was 
destined  to  uncork  ihi^  first  bottle  at  his  lonely 
repast. 

Jt  was  high  summer  when  this  frolic  com- 
pact was  entered  into ;  and  as  th^ir  pleasure- 
yacht  skimmed  slong  the  dark  bosom  of  the 
Thames,  on  their  return  to  London,  they 
talked  of  nothing  but  their ySrs/  and  last  feasta 
of  ensuing  years.  Their  imaginations  ran 
riot  with  a  thousand  gay  predictions  of  festive 
merriment.  They  wantoned  in  conjecturea 
of  what  changes  time  would  operate;  joked 
each  other  upon  their  appearance,  when  they 
should  meet — some  hobbling  upon  crutches 
after  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout—others  poking 
about  with  purblind  eyes,  which  even  spec- 
tacles could  hardly  enable  to  distinguish  the 
alderman's  walk  in  a  haunch  of  venison— 
some  with  portly  round  bellies  and  tidy  little 
brown  wigs,  and  others  decently  dressed  out; 
in  a  new  suit  of  mourning  for  the  death  of 
a  great-grand-daughter  or  a  great-great« 
grand-son. 

''As  for  you,  Oeorge,**  exclaimed  one  of 
the  twelve,  addres^ng  his  brother-in-law,  '*  I 


leave  behind  in  orders  for  some  presents,  to  expect  I  shall  see  you  as  dry,  withered,  and 
give  what  people  will  come  at  my  lodgments  shrunken  as  an  old  eel-skin,  you  mere  out. 
for  Christmas  Bo««s.  side  of  a  man!*'  and  he  accompanied  the 

words  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

-rurjTj^jjifjijjjixx George  Fortescue  was  leaning  carelessly 

over  the  side  of  the  yacht,  laughing  the  loud* 
Vol.  I.  3  T  • 
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Mt  of  any  flt  the  ounyertttiOD  which  had  bttn 
carried  on.  The  soddeB  manual  nlatatioo 
of  his  brother-inUam  threw. hioL  off  his  ba- 
latice,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  overboard. 
They  heard  tlie  heavy  spUtth  of  his  fWl,  before 
they  could  be  said  to  have  seen  him  fall. 
The  yacht  was  proceeding  swiftly  along; 
but  it  was  instantly  stopped. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  but  Fortescue  was  known 
to  be  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  startling  as 
the  accident  was,  they  felt  certab  he  would 
regain  the  vessel  .They  could  not  see  him. 
They  listened.  They  heard  the  sound  of  hi» 
hands  and.  feet.  They  hailed  him.  An  an- 
swer was  returned,  but  in  a  faint  gurgling 
voice,  and  the  exclamation,  *♦  Oh  God !" 
struck  upon  their  ears.  In  an  instant  two  or 
three,  who  were  expert  swimmers,  plunged 
filto  the  river,  and  swam  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  exclamation  had  proceeded.  One 
^  of  them  was  within  an  arm*8  length  of  For- 
tescue :  he  saw  him  ;  he  was  struggling  and 
buflGeting  the  water ;  before  he  could  be  reach, 
t^d,  he  went  down,  and  his  distracted  friend 
beheld  the  eddying  circles  of  the  wave  just 
over  the  spot  where  he  had  sunk.  He  dived 
af^er  him,  and  touched  the  bottom  f  but  the 
tide  must  havfr  drifted  the  body  onwards,  for 
it  could  not  be  found  I 

They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  nearest  sta- 
tions where  drags  were  kept,  and  having  pro- 
cured the  necessary  apparatus,  they  returned 
to  the  fatal  spot.  After  the  lapse  of  above 
an  hour,  they  succeeded  in  raising  the  lifeless 
body  of  their  lost  friend.  All  Sie  usual  re- 
medies were  employed  for  restoring  suspended 
animation ;  but  in  vain ;  and  they  now  pur- 
sued the  remainder  of  their  course  to  London, 
in  mournful  silence,  with  the  corpse  of  him 
who  had  commenced  the  day  of  pleasure  with 
them  In  the  fulness  of  health,  of  spirits,  and 
of  life  !  Amid  tlieir  severer  grief,  they  could 
not  but  reflect  how  soon  one  of  the  joyous 
twelve  had  slipped  out  of  the  little  festive 
chrde. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold  December 
came  with  all  its  cheering  round  of  kindly 
greetings  and  merry  hospitalities :  and  with 
it  came  a  softened  recollection  of  the  fate  of 
poor  Fortescue ;  eleven  of  the  twelve  assem^ 
bled  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  their  loss  as  they  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  very  irregularity  of 
>the  table,  five  on  one  side,  and  only  four  on 
the  otlier,  forced  the  melancholy  event  upon 
their  memory. 

•>  There  are  few  sorrows  mo  stubborn  as  to 
resist  the  united  influence  of  wine,  a  circle  of 
select  friends,  and  a  season  of  prescriptive 
gaiety. 

A  decorous  sigh  or  two,  a  few  becoming 
ejaculations,  and  an  instructive  observation 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  life,  made  up  the 
sum  of  tender  posthumous  *^  offerings  to  the 
manei  of  poor-  George  Fortescue,"  as  they 


piveeeded  to  ikdmtfie  dhe  mote  iapottii 
duties  ftt  whig|i  they  had  ntL  By  the  Ume 
the  third  gIM  of  Champagne  had  gone 
round,  in  addition  to  arnidry  potatfcms  of  B»e 
old  bock,  and  ''  capita)  Madelim,*'  they  ha4 
ceased  to  discover  «ny  thing  so  very  pathetic 
in  the  inequHllty  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
table,  or  so  mdbncboly  In  their  crippM 
number  of  eleven. 

The  rest  of  the  evenbg  passed  off  lo  their 
heart*»  content  Conversation  was  briaklj 
kept  up  amid  the  usual  fire  of  pun,  iqwrtaev 
anecdote,  politics,  toasta,  healths,  jokes,  broad 
huighter,  erudite  disquisztioos  upon  the  vint- 
age of  the  wines  they  were  drinkkig,  and  an 
OGGishmal  song.  They  all  agreed,  at  paning*, 
that  they  had  never  pAssed  sueh'a4iappy  day% 
coogrstulated  each  oAer  upon  having  ios^ 
tut^  so  delightftkl  a  meeting,  and  promifed 
lo  be  punctnd  tcr  their  appnimai^  the  en. 
suing  evenfaig,  when  they  were  to  oelebsate 
the  new  year,  whese  entmnce  they  had  wd* 
comed  In  hampers  of  daiet,  as  the  watchman 
bawled  *«  past  twelve  I**  beneath  the  window. 

They  met  accordingly;  and  their  gaiety^ 
was  without  any  alloy  oi  drawback*  ll  was 
only  the  jCref  time  of  their  assembling,  after 
the  death  of  ^*  poor  George  Fortescue,'*  that 
made  the  reoolleetlonofit  painful  4  for,  though 
but  a  few  hours  had  interveoiBd,  they  now 
took  their  seats  at  the  ublc,  as  if  eleven  had 
been  their  original  numljer,  and  as  if  all  were 
there  that  had  been  ever  expected  to  be 
there. 

It  is  thus  in  every  thing.  The  firei  time 
a  man  enters  a  prison— the /rs^  book  an  au- 
thor writes— the  Jirsi  painting  an  artist  exe- 
cutes-^the  fir$t  battle  a  general  wins — nay, 
the  firsi  time  a  rogue  is  hanged  (for  a  rotten 
rope  may  provide  a  second  parformance,  even 
of  that  o^emony,  with  all  ito  singleness  of 
character),  differ  inconceivably  from  (heir>frf# 
repetition.  There  is  a  cbtam,  a  spelt  a 
novelty,  a  freshness,  a  deMght,  inseparable 
from  the  fint  experience*  (hanging  alwaya 
excepted,  be  it  remembered),  which  no  art  or 
circumstance  can  impart  to  the  second.  And 
it  is  the  sanoe  iQ  all  the  dfEkcr-traits  of  lifei. 
There  is  a  degree  of  poignancy  and  anguish 
in  theyirsi  assaults  of  sooow,  wliich  is  n^ver 
found  afterwards.  In  every  case,  it  is  simply 
that  the  fini  fine  edge  of  our  fi|elings  oaa 
been  taken  off,,  and  that  it  c^  never  be  re- 
stored. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  our  eleven 
friends  kept  up  their  double  anniversaries^  as 
thqr  might  aptly  enough  be  called,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  change.  But,  alas ! 
there  came  one  dinner  at  last,  which  was 
darkened  by  a  calamity  they  never  expected 
to  witness,  for  on  that  very  day,  their  friend, 
companion,,  brother  almo«t|  was  hanged  t 
Yes!  Stephen  Bowland,  the  wit,  the  oracle^ 
the  life  of  their  little  circle,  had,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  dair^.foKfeited  his  life  upon  a 
public  9caffold,  fox  having  made  one  single 
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stmkfl^ Ms  pen  in  a  wnthg  place.  la  odur 
words,  a  bill  of  exchange  whifh  passed  Md 
tiis  bands  for  700/.,  psasdS ''ou/  ofMt  for 
1700/. ;  he  having  dtawn  the  imp<»tant  UtUe 
prefix  to  tlie  hundreds,  and  the  bill  being 
paid  at  the  banker's  without  examining  the 
words  of  it  The  forgery  was  discovered-^ 
brought  home  to  Rowland— and  though  the 
greatest  interest  was  used  to  obtain  a  re« 
mission  of  the  fatal  penalty  (the  particular 
female  favourite  of  the  prime  minister  herself 
interfering),,  poor  Stephen  Rowland  was 
hanged.  Every  body  pitied  him;  and  nobody 
could  tell  why  he  did  it.  He  was  not  poor ; 
he  was  not  a  gambler ;  1^  was  not  a  specu- 
lator; but  phrenology  settled  it.  The  organ 
o£  aeqKuUiv^ness  was  discovered  in  his  head, 
after  his  execution,  as  large  as  a  pigeon*!  egg. 
He  could  not  help  it. 

It  woflU  be  injustice  to  the  ten  to  say, 
^at  even  wine,  friendship,  and  a  merry 
Mason,  could  dispel  the  gloom  which  pervaded 
^his  dinner.  It  was  agreed  beforehand,  that 
they  should  not  allude  to  the  distressing  and 
nielancholy  theme ;  and  having  thus  inter- 
dieted  the  only  thing  which  really  occupied 
all  their  thoughts,  the  natural  consequence 
was,  diat  silent  contemplation  took  the  place 
of  dismal  discourse ;  and  they  separated  long 
before  midnight.  An  embarrassing  restraint, 
indeed,  pervaded  the  little  conversation  whidi 
grew  up  at  intervals.  The  Champagne  was 
not  in  good  order,  but  no  one  liked  to  com- 
plain of  its  being  ropy.  A  beautlAil  pahiting 
of  Vandyke,  which  was  in  the  room,  became 
a  topic  of  discussion.  They  who  thought  it 
was  hung  in  a  bad  place,  shrunk  from  saying 
so ;  and  not  one  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
ejeecuUon  of  that  great  master.  Their  host 
was  having  the  front  of  his  house  repaired, 
and  at  any  other  time  he  would  have  cautioned 
them,  when  they  went  away,  as  the  nightwas 
very  dark,  to  uke  care  of  the  tcaffold;  but 
no,  they  might  have  stumbled  right  and  left 
before  be  would  have  pronounced  that  word, 
or  told  them  not  to  breok  their  neeks.  One, 
in  particular,  even-  abstained  from  using  his 
customary  phrase,  **  this  is  a  drop  of  good 
wine  ;**  and  another  forbore  to  congratulate 
the  friend  who  sat  next  him,  and  who  had 
been  married  since  be  last  sai^i^im,  because 
he  was  accustomed  on  such  occasions  to  em- 
ploy  figurative  language,  and  talk  of  the 
holy  n^se  of  wedlock. 

'  Some  fifteen  years  bad  now  glided  away 
since  the  fate  of  poor  Rowland,  and  the  ten 
remained ;  but  the  stealing  hand  of  Time  had 
written  sundry  changes  in  mo^t  legible  cha- 
racters.  ^  Raven  locks  bad  become  griziled— 
two  or  (hree  heads  had  not  as  many  locks  al- 
together, as  may  be  reckoned  in  a  walk  of 
half  a  mile  along  the  Regent's  Canal— one 
was  actually  covered  with  a  brown  wig— the 
crowds  feet  were  visible  in  the  comer  of  the 
eye—good  old  port  and  warm  Madeira  car- 
liad  it  against  hock,  ckret,  red  Buigundy, 


and  CbK|iip«gB»-.«tewa,  hadMS,  «nd  rasoutt, 
crew  into  favour— cnisu  were  rarely  called 
for  to  relish  the  cheese  after  dinnecw-con- 
versation  was  less  boisterous,  and  it  turned 
'chiefly  upon  politics,  and  the  state  of  the 
funds,  or  tiie  value  of  landed  property — 
a^ogiea  were  made  for  oonUng  in  thick 
shoes  and  warm  stockings — ^the  doors  and 
windows  were  more  carefully  provided  with 
list  and  saud-baga^-the  fire  more  in  request 
—rand  a  quiet  game  of  whist  filled  upi  tlie 
houA  that  were  wont  to  be  devoted  to  ixijnk' 
in^  singing,  and  riotoua  merriment  .  Two 
rubbers,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  at  hpme  by 
eleven  o'clock,  was  the  usual  cry,  when  the 
fifth  or  sixth  ^tnn  had  gone  round  after  the 
removal  of  the  cloth.  At  parting,  too,  there 
was  now  a  long  ceremony  in  the  hall,  but- 
toning  up  great-coata,  tying  on  woollen  com. 
forters,  fixing  silk-handkerchiefs  over  the 
mouth  and  up  to  the  ears,  and  grasping  sturdy 
walking-canea  to  support  unsteady  feet. 

Their  fiftieth  anniversary  came,  and  death 
had  indeed  been  busy.  One  had  been  killed 
by  the  overturning  of  the  mail,  in  which  he 
had  uken  his  pUce  in  order  to  be  present  et 
the  dinner,  having  purchased  an  estate  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  retired  thither  with  htti 
family.  Another  had  Undergone  the  terrific 
operation  for  the  stone,  and  expired  benr»th 
the  knife—a  third  had  yielded  up  a  broken 
spblt,  two  years  after  the  loss  of  an  only-sur- 
viving  and  beloved  daughter.^.-a  fourtl\  was 
carried  off  in  a  few  days  by  a  cholera  morbus 
— a  fifth  had  breathed  bis  last  the  very  mcmi- 
ingthe  obtained  a  judgment. in  his  favour  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  whidi^d  cost  him  his 
last  shilling  nearly  to  get,  and  which,  after  a 
litiffation  of  eighteen  years,  declared  him  the 
rightful  possessor  of  ten  thousand  ia-year — 
ten  minutes  after  he  was  no  more.  A  sixth 
had  perished  bv  the  hand  of  a  midnight  as- 
sassin, who  broke  into  his  house  for  plunder, 
and  sacrificed  the  owner  of  it,  as  he  grasped 
convulsively  a  bundle  of  Exchequer -bUls, 
which  the  robber  was  drawing  from  beneath 
his  pillow,  where  he  knew  they  were  every 
idght  placed  for  better  security. 
,  Four  little  old  men,  of  withered  appear- 
ance and  decrepit  wall^  with  cracked  voices, 
and  dim,  rayless  eyes, .  sat  down,  by  the 
mercy  of  heaven  (as  they  themselves  tremu- 
lously djedared),  to  celebrate,  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  the  first  day  of  the  year ;  to  observe  the 
frolic  compact,  which,  half  a  century  before, 
they  had  entered  into  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
at  Richmond  !  Eight  were  in  their  graves ! 
The  four  that  remained  stood  upon  its  con- 
fines. Yet  thev  chirped  cheerily  over  their 
gl^s,  though  they  could  scarcely  carry  it  to 
their  lips,  if  more  than  half  full ;  and  cracked 
their  jokes,  though  they  articulated  their 
words  with  difficvdty,  and  heard  each  other 
with  still  greater  difficulty.  •  They  mumbled, 
they  chattered,  they  laughed  (if  a  sort  of 
strangled  wheeaiog  might  be  called  a  laugh] ; 
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slid  when  tfae  wfnes  wmi  Actr  tey  blood  In 
warmer  pulse  thnmgh  their  Veins,  ther  talked 
of  their  past  as  If  it  were  hut  a  jesterday  that 
had  sBpped  by  them--aiid  of  their  fhtare,  ai 
if  it  were  m  busy  centary  tiiat  Uty  before 
them. 

They  were  Just  the  mtmbcr  for  m  quiet 
rubber  of  whist;  and  for  three  tuecesaiv^ 
years  thef  sat  down  to  one.  The  fourth 
eame,  and  then  dieir  rubber  was  played  wH& 
an  open  dummy ;  a  fifth,  and  whist  was  no 
longer  practicable;'  tvfo  eould  play  only  at 
criMiage,  and  oribbage  was  the  game.  But 
it  was  little  more  than  the  mockery  of  play. 
Tlieir  palsied  hands  could  hardly  hold,  or 
their  fading  sight  distfaiguish,  the  cards, 
while  their  torpid  fSsenlties  made  them  dose 
between  each  deal. 

At  length,  came  the  last  dinner ;  and  the 
survivor  of  the  twelve,  upon  whose  bead  foor- 
Bcore  and  ten  winters  had  showered  their 
snow,  ate  ills  soUtaiy  meal.  It  so  chanced 
that  it  was  in  his  house,  and  Mt  his'  table,  they 
had  celebrated  the  first.  In  his  cellar,  too, 
had  remained,  for  eight  and  fifty  years,  the 
bottle  they  hud  then  mscorked,  re-corked, 
and  which  he  was  that  day  to  uncork  aeain. 
It  stood  beside  him.  With  a  feeble  and  re^ 
luctant  grasp  he  took  the  *^  frail  memorial** 
of  a  yonthnil  tow;  and,  for  a  moment, 
memory  was  fkitliAil  to  her  office.  She  threw 
open  the  long  Yista  of  burled  yean;  and  lilt 
heart  trarelled  timmgh  them  all.  Their 
lusty  and  blldieflome  spring— their  bright  and 
ferrld  summer— their  ripe  and  temperute 
autumn— *thefar  chill,  but  not  too  ftoaen, 
winter.  He  saw,  aa  In  a  mirror,  how,  one  by 
one,  the  laughing  companions  of  that  merry 
hour,  at  Ridmwnd,  had  dropped  into  eter. 
nity.  He  fidt  all  the  loneUneaa  of  his  oob- 
dition  (for  he  had  eschewed  marriage,  and  in 
the  Teins  of  no  liting  creature  ran  a  drop  of 
blood  whose  source  was  in  his  own}(  and  as 
he  drained  the  glass  which  he  had  filled,  **  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  gone,'*  the 
tears  slowly  trid:led  down  the  deep  furrows 
of  his  aged  fiue. 

He  had  thus  fblfilled  one  psirt  of  his  tow, 
and  he  prepared  himself  to  discharge  the 
other,  by  sitting  the  usual  number  of  hours 
at  his  desolate  taUe.  With  a  heaTT  heart  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  gloom  or  his  own 
thoughts — a  lethatgle  sleep  stole  OTcr  him — 
his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom— oonAised 
Images  crowded  into  his  mind-^he  babbled  to 
himself— was  silent— and  when  his  serrant 
entered  the  room,  alarmed  by  a  noise  which 
he  heard,  he  found  his  master  stretched  upon 
the  carpet  at  the  foot  of  the  easy-dudr,  out  of 
which  he  had  slipped  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He 
nerer  spoke  again,  nor  on^  opened  his  eyes, 
^tujh  the  Tital  sparh  was  not  extinct  till 
the  following  day.    And  this  was  the  last 


CHARAOTBR  OF  XX>RB  BVRON.  ' 

BT  THE  COUVTESS  ALBKIZBU 

[The  siibjofaied  Is  the  ^anilation  of  s  cba- 
racter  of  our  dddirated  countryman  I^yrd 
Byron,  written  tn  Italian  by  the  Gonntesa 
Aibrittl,  who  Is- herself  a poeteseand a  wio- 
man  of  genius.  Her  intimacy  with  the  ncble 
lord  during  his  residenoe  at  Venice  gaTc  her 
ample  opportunities  of  studying  his  character  ; 
and  her  talents  fitted  her  wdl  to  appreciate 
tfae  Taried  qualities  of  his  mind.  They  wh0 
are  fomiBar  with  ha^  portraits-^perticnlariy 
those  of  Gesarotti  and  Pinderaonte,  whidi,  f(0/t 
truth,  force  of  ddlneadon,  and  liTetbiess  of 
colouring,  are  not  to  be  surpassed — will  alhM 
that  the  difficult  task  of  truly  estimating  the 
character  of  Lord  B3rron,  could  scarcely  haTe 
been  coqtfded  to  any  one  (amohM  fordgnen^ 
at  lesst)  whh  a  better  dkance  of  sueeess.] 

It  ironid  be  to  little  pnrpose  to  dweD  upon 
the  mere  beauty  of  a  eountcnance  in  which 
the  expression  of  an  extraordinary  mind  wan 
so  conspicuous.  WW  serenity  was  seated 
OB  the  foieheid  adorned  with  the  finest  ehes. 
nut  hair,  light,  curling,  and  disposed  witb 
such  art  that  the  art  was  hidden  in  the  imita. 
tion  of  most  pleasing  nature !  What  Taried 
expression  In  his  eres!  They  wcr  of  die 
isnre  colour  of  the  heaTens,  fii^  which  they 
seemed  to  deriTe  their  origin.  His  teeth,  in 
ibrm,  and  colour,  and  transparency,  Rsem* 
Ued  pearls  ;  but  his  dieeks  were  too  ddl. 
catdy  dnged  with  the  eoloiir  «f  the  pale  rose. 
His  neck,  which  he  was  In  the  habit  of  keep. 
!ng  uncorered  us  much  tm  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety permitted,  seemed  to  hsTe  bCai  fofmcd 
in  a  mould,  and  was  Tery  white.  His  hsBda 
were  asbeautifol  as  If  diey  had  been  the 
works  of  art.  His  figure  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  psrticularly  by  those  who  found 
rather  a  grace  than  a  ddect  in  a  certain  light 
and  gentle  undulation  of  the  person  when  he 
entem  a  room,  and  of  whidi  you  hardly  foit 
tempted  lo  inquire  the  cause.  Indeed  H  waa 
scarcely  perceptible,  as  the  clothes  he  wdre 
were  so  lon^  as  to  rlTal  the  bird  of  Juno.  He 
was  nerer  seen  to  walk  thrott|^  the  streets  of 
Venice,  nor  «)ong  die  pleasant  banks  of  «Im 
Brenta,  where  he  apoit  some  weeks  Of  die 
summer ;  and  there  are  some  who  astart  dMt 
he  has  nerer  seen,  excepting  from  a  window, 
die  wonders  of  the  **  Piacsa,  di  Sin  Mareo}** 
so  powerfol  in  him  was  the  desire  of  not 
Showing  himself  to  be  defonned  In  any  past 
of  his  person.  I,  howcTcr,  beUere  that  he 
has  often  gased  on  those  wonders ;  but  In  the 
late  and  solitary  hour,  when  the  stupendoiu 
edifices  which  surrounded  him,  flhiminated  by 
the  soft  and  pladd  light  of  the  moott,  ap- 
pealed a  thousand  times  more  loTdy. 

His  face  appeared  tranquil  like  the  oesnn 
on  a  fine  spring  raomini^;  but,  like  It,  tn  an 
instant  became  changed  into  the  f 
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tnd  terriMe,  !f  »  pftsftl0B«  (a  paisioii  did  I 
Bay  ?)  a  thought,  a  word,  occurred  to  disturb 
his  mind.  His  eyes  then  lost  all  their  sweet, 
ncsa,  and  sparkled  so  that  it  became  difficult 
to  look  on  tbeok  So  rapid  a  change  would 
not  have  been  thought  possible;  bat  it  waa 
Imposaible  to  avoid  acknowledging  that  the 
natural  state  of  hia  mind  w»  the  tempeatu- 
oua. 

What  delighted  hfan  gready  one  day,  an« 
Doyed  him  the  next;  and,  whenever  he  ap« 
peared  constant  in  the  practice  of  any  habits, 
it  arose  merely  from  the  indiHerence,  not  to 
aay  contempt,  in  which  he  held  them  all: 
whatever  they  might  be,  they  were  not  worthy 
that  he  ahoald  occupy  hia  thoughu  wltn 
them* 

.  Hia  heart  waa  highly  sensitive,  and  suffered 
itself  to  be  governed  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
giea  by  sympathy;  but  hia  imagination 
carried  him  away,  and.  spoiled  every  thing. 
He  believed  in  presages,  and  deliffht^  in  the 
wtoeaaXKtifD.  that  he  hdd  this  belief  in  common 
with  Napoleon.  It  appeared  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  hia  intellectual  education  was  culti- 
vate, hia  moral  education  waa  nejp;lected,  and 
that  ha  had  never  auflered  himaelf  to  know  or 
ebflcrve  other  reatrainta  than  those  imposed 
by  hia  indinatiooa.  Nevertheless,  who  could 
believe  that  he  had  a  constant  and  almost  in- 
hatukt  timidity,  of  which  the  evidences  were 
90  appelant  as  to  lenda  its  existence  India* 
pHtiSlc,  notwithstanding  the  difficiUty  ex- 
pffienced  in  aasodatiiw  with  Lord  Byron  a 
Bcntunent  which  had  the  i^pearance  of  mo- 
deaty.  Conacioua  aa  he  waa  U»t,  wherever  he 
preeented  himself,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him, 
and  all  lips,  particularly  those  of  the  women, 
warn  opened  to  say,  ^^  There  he  is,  that  is 
Loid  Byron"— he  neoesaarily  found  himaelf 
in  the  aitnation  of  an  actor  obliged  to  auatain 
a  ch«acter,  sod  io  render  an  aeoount,  not  to 
•tfaera  (for  about  them  he  gave  himself  no 
eonoem),  but  to  himself,  of  hia  every  action 
and  word.  Thia  oecaaioned  him  a  feeling  of 
I  which  waa  obvious  to  every  one. 


He  remarked  on  a  certain  subject  (which 
in.  1814  was  the  topic  of  universal  discourse), 
that  *^  the  worid  waa  worth  neither  the  trou- 
ble taken  In  iu  oooqoest,  nor  the  regret  felt 
at  its  losa^'*  which  saybig  (if  the  worth  of  an 
expression  could  ever  equal  that  of  many  and 
great  actiooa),  would almoatshow  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  Lord  Byron  to  be  more  stu- 
pendoiiB  and  unmeasured  than  those  of  him 
icapecting  whom  he  apoke.  I  aay  nothing  of 
Ue  poetic  worth,  of  which  I  belieye  hia 
conntrymen  to  be  the  beat  judges.  They 
assert  that  he  haa  left  an  immense  blank  In 
British  literature,  that  in  hia  works  he  treated 
all  subjects  and  touched  all  the  chords  of  the 
divine  lyre,  drawhig  irom  it  now  the  sweetest, 
now  the  moat  nervous  strains  which  could  be 
heard.  In  his  poetry,  he  loved  to  comt  in* 
apired,  ao  to  apeak,  from  the  air  of  the  places 
themaelfei,  whm  he  encoiUitered  the  erents 


he  wiahed  to  describe,  or  the  ^iOMtiaoM  he 
wished  to  delineate,  although  he  had  a  most 
retentive  memory,  and  an  imaghmtion  ready 
and  fertile.  He  haa  been  compared  to  Shak- 
apeare,  and  placed  like  Garrick  between  the 
comic  and  tragic  Muses ;  although  he  more 
frequently,  and  with  greater  alacrity  and 
succeaa,  addressed  himaelf  to  the  latter.  The 
verses  which  often  fell  spontaneously  from  hia 

E,  were  so  many  draughu  payable  at  sight 
hia  publisher;  and  it  is  certain,  that, 
sn  one  of  his  works  «ame  out,  however 
copious  the  edition  might  be«  it  wu  all  dis- 
poned of  in  the  same  day.  He  wks  charged 
with  frequently  representing  himself,  perhapa 
without  being  aware  of  it,  in  his  characters— 
a  charge  from  which  he  scarcdv  succeeded  in 
freeing  himself.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  ia 
said  that  his  literary  reputation  waa  already 
colossal.  The  age  invested  and  covered  him 
with  its  tempestuous  doud.  The  mania  of 
what  are  called  liberal  opinions  Ta  word 
which  each  interpreta  accoraing  to  nla  own 
liking,  and  which  constitutes  its  sole  charm), 
took  firmer  root  in  no  mind  than  in  his. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  a  nobleman  and  a  peer 
of  moat  free  England,  he  held  himaelf  to  be  a 
slave*  He  would  have  wished  to  live  in  an 
ideal  and  poetic  community,  forgetting  that 
Plato,  although  himself  the  greatest  poet  in 
politics,  exchidea  them  all  from  his  republic. 
Hia  gymnastic  exerciaea  were  aometimca 
violent ;  and  at  etheia,  ahnoet  nothmg.  His 
body,  like  hia  spirit,  readily  accommodated 
itself  to  all  hia  indinationa.  buring  an  entire 
winter,  he  went  out  every  morning  alone  to 
row  himaelf  to  the  island  of  the  Armeoiana 
(a  amall  ialand  aituated  in  the  midst  of  a 
tranquil  lake,  and  diataot  from  Venice  about 
half  a  league),  to  enjoy  the  aociety  of  tlK>se 
learned  and  hospitable  monka,  and  to  learn 
their  difficult  language ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
entering  again  into  his  gondola,  he  went,  but 
only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  into  company. 
A  aeoond  winter,  whenever  the  water  of  the 
lake  waa  violently  agiUted,  he  waa  obaerved 
to  cross  it,  and,  landing  on  the  nearest  terra 
finM^  to  ftoigue  at  leaat  two.horaea  with 
riding.  No  one  ever  beard  him  utter  a  word 
of  French*  although  be  waa  perfectly  con- 
yeraant  with  that  language.  He  hated  the 
nation  and  ita  modem  literature ;  in  like 
manner^  he  held  the  modem  Italian  literature 
In  contempt,  and  aaid  it  posaeaaed  but  one 
living  author,  a  reatriction  which  I  know  not 
wbeuer  to  term  more  ridiculous  or  false 
and  injurious.  Hia  roice  waa  aufficienthr 
aweet  and  flexible.  He  apoke  with  much 
suavity,  if  not  contradicted,  but  rather  ad- 
dressed himaelf  to  hia  neighbour  than  to  the 
entire  company.  Very  Uttle  food  sufficed 
him ;  and  he  preferred  fish  to  flesh,  for  this 
extraordinary  reason,  that  the  latter,  he 
aaid,  rendered  him  ferocioua.  He  disliked 
eeetng  women  eat ;  and  the  cause  of  thia 
extraordinary  antipathy  must,  be  MOghtin 
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the  dr^lul  h^  al\^ay»  had,  that  the  Qotion  he 
loved  to  cherish  of  their  perfection,  and  al- 
most divine  naturey  might  be  disturbed* 
Having  always  been  governed  by  them,  it 
would  seem  that  his  very  self-love  was 
pleased  to  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  their 
ezcellence ;  a  sentiment  which  he  knew  how 
(God  knows  how  I)  to  reconcile  with  the  con- 
tempt in  which,  shortly  afterwards,  almost 
with  the  appearance,  of  satisfaction,  he 
seemed  to  hold  them.  Hut  contradictions 
ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  characters  like 
Lord  Byron's;  and  tbcn,  who  does  not 
know,  that  the  slave  holds  in  detestation  his 
ruler? 

Without  a  Hero  to  expect  him  on  the 
<q>posite  shore,  he  swaip  across  the  Heller 
Bpont,  with  the  sole  view  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  controversy,  whether  or  no  it  were 
possiUe ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  he  also 
crossed  the  rapid,  and.  in  tbat  respect,  more 
dangerous,  Tagus,  at' the  broadest  part  of  the 
river — a  feat  on  which  he  prided  himself 
more  than  on  the  former;  kad,  as  part  of 
the  same  subject,  I  may  mention,  that  he 
was  seen,  on  leaving  a  palace  situated  on  the 
Great  Canal,  instead  of  entering  into  his 
ffondola,  to  throw  himself  with  his  clothes  on 
into  the  water,  and  swim  to  his  house.  On  the 
following  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
he  had  tne  former  evening  run  of  being  hurt 
by  the  numerous  oars  of  the  gondoliers, 
who,  in  their  swift  barks,'  were  conveying 
home  their  masters — as  one  impatient  of 
every  obstacle,  he  was  seen  swimming  across 
the  same  canal  with  his  right  arm,  and 
holding,  raised  in  his  left  hand,  a  small 
lamp  with  which  to  illumine  his  way.  At 
the  view  of  so  ^trange  a  wanderer,  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  what  was  thd  astonish- 
ment  of  the  peaceable  gondoliers,  who, 
stretched  along  the  decks  of  their  barks, 
waited,  singing  the  beautiful  verses  of  £r- 
minia  and  Brondina,  until  the  watchful  cock 
should  salute  tlie  morn — ^tfae  hour  at  which 
the  night-wandering  Venetian  ladies  are 
wont  to  betake  themselves  to  their  homes  in 
summer.  With  his  domestics,  from  whom 
he  exacted  scarcely  any  thing,  he  was  gene- 
rous, good,  and  hffahle:  amongst  the  rest, 
he  always  carried  With  him  an  old  domestic, 
because  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  family 
when  he  was  bom* 

Lord  ByrOn  disliked  his  countrymen,  but 
only  because  he  knew  that  his  morals  were 
hdd  in  contempt  by  them.  The  English 
themselves,  rigid  observers  of  family  dutiesj 
could  not  pardon  hi m>the 'neglect  of  his,  nor 
his  trampling  on  principles :  therefore,  nei- 
ther did  hehke  being  presented  to  them,  nor 
did  they,  especially  when  they  had  their 
wives  with  them,  like  to  cultivate  his  acr 
qiiaintance.  StU}  there  was  a  strong  desire 
in  all  of  them  to  »se  him ;  and  the  women  in 
particular,  who  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him 
but  by  stealth,  said  in  an  under-voice, 
«•  What  a  pity  it  is !"    If,  however,  any  of 


his  compatriots  of  mulVfA  rank  and  of  hi^li, 
reputation  was  the  first  to  treat  him  with 
'  courtesy,  he  showed  himself  obviotudy  Bat- 
tered hy  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
Buch  an  association.  It  seemed  that  to  the 
wound  which  remained  always  open  in  his 
ulcerated  heart,  such  soothing  atteotioDfl 
yerc  as  drops  of  healing  balm,  which  com- 
forted him. 

Speaking  of  his  marriage,  a  delicate  sub- 
ject, but  pne  still  agreeable  to  him — if  it  was^ 
treated  in  a  friendly  voice,  he  was  greafly 
moved,  and  said  it  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  his  errors,  and  all  his  griefs. 
Of  his  wife  he  spoke  with  much  respect  and 
affection.  He  said  she  was  an  ilntstrioos 
lady,  distinguished  for  the  qualities  of  her 
heart  and  understanding,  and  that  ail  the 
fault  of  their  cruel  8eparatk>n  lay  with  him- 
self. Now,  was  such  language  dictated  by 
Justice  or  by  vanity?  Does  it  not  bring  to 
mind  the  saying  of  Julius,  that  the  wifie  of 
Cassar  must  not  even  be  suspected  ?  What 
vdliity  in  that  Cssarean  saying !  In  fact,  if 
it  had  not  been  from  vanity.  Lord  Byroo 
would  have  admitted  this  to  no  one^  Of  fata 
young  daughter,  his  dear  Ada,  he  ftpoke  witfi 
great  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased 
at  the  great  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving 
her  to  comfort  her  moAer.  the  iotenae 
hatred  he  bore  his  moAer-in-law,  and  a  sort 
of  Euriclea  of  Lady^yron,  two  women  to 
whose  influence  he  in  a  g^eat  measure  attri^ 
bnted  her  estrangement  from  him,  detaon- 
strated  clearly  how  painful  the  separatSon 
was  to  him,  notwithstanding  some  bitter 
pleasantries  which  occasidnally  occnr  in  his 
writings,  against  her  also,  dictated  rather  by 
rancour  than  by  indifference. 

His  mind  was  so  irritable  and  inloleraiit 
of  censure,  that  he  was  heard  to  say  of  a 
lady,  who  had  dared  to  criticise  one  of  his 
lines,  that  he  wOuld  have  wished  to  drown 
her  in  the  ocean,  as  if  the  Lake  of  Veaice 
did  not  seem  to  him  sufficieuiy  deep.  When 
he  heard  that  any  one  was  preparing  to 
translate  his  poetry,  he  grew  pale,  and  al- 
most trembled  for  fear  the  transhilor  should 
not  prove  capable  of  his  task.  His  hand 
was  ready  to  succour  tii^  wretched ;  but  his 
severe  compatriots  accused  him  of  nbt  ex- 
tending it  sufficiently  in  private,  as  if.  the 
want  of  a  second  virtue  could  destroy  the 
first.  But  then,  if  all  that  Lord  Byron  did 
was  severel/scrutinized,  whose  faoH  was  it  > 
A  new  lyrtseus,  he  excited  with  his  strama 
the  regenerated  Greeks  tp  battle  and  to  vk- 
tonr.  He  died  amidst  those  whom  he  loved, 
and  obtained  from  a  nation  which  was  con- 
scious of  his  virtues  alooc,  and  of  her  own 
gratitude,  pure,  and  deqi,  and  generous 
commiseration.  His  country,  highly  honour- 
ing her  poet,  disputed  with  Greece  the  pos- 
session of  his  mortal  remains.  She  had 
them.  To  the  other  remained  that  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  it—**  My  lieartl 
Greece !"    Such  were  hi«  Ust  words. 
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♦  '  •     •     •    •     •  •«    ^       ,  .  _  ^ 

THE  ACfOK,  at  the  atmosphere  of  6HMence ;  iio,  Hglowa . 

•/«.^    ^x  '  ^    -I  J    ^«>        ,        w  '^^^  *'^  ^^^  comfortable    fervour  of  aelf- 

•  (/Vofti  the  Monikfyilagrazbu.'-^Vo.         opinion.    Place  him  any  where,  and  it  is 

XXXViir.;  impctesible  that  be  uhoiild  bcwmi^  froxen^ 

every  actor  is,  !n  fact,  hta  own  Vesuvitis. 

Pf.r  II APS  Fortune  does  not  buffet  any  !;et  of  In  Maiii>n\t  Sjjtfh  Wuien,  there  Jb  a  fine 
.beings  with  more  industry,  and  withal  less  characteristic  anecdote  cf  the  ranity  of  n 
effect,  than  Actors.  There  may  be  something  dreamy  methodist :  the  man  hnd  ccmc  to  so 
in  the  habitual  mutability  of  their  feelings  settled  an  opinion  of  his  iinmaciilale  state, 
that  evades  the  blow;  they  live,  in  a  great  mea-  'that  he  planted  his  belief  in  dwarf-box,  and 
sure,  out  of  this  dull  sphere, "  which  meti  thus  saw  the  memento  of  his  salv&tion 
call  e^rth  ;"  they  assume  the  dress,  the  tone,  sprouting  greenly  around  him.  •*  Howel 
,tbe.  gait  of  .emperor?,  kings,  nobles*.  thB  Harris,  savwl  by  grace,  17*-,"  tatigbt  by  the 
.world  slides,  and  they  mark  it  not  The  'clipping  sheers,  grew  letter  by  letter  in 
factor  leaves  his  home,  and  forgets  every  gratifying  distinctness.  -Now  this  was  pr«- 
?domestie  exigence,  in  the  temporary  govern-  cisely  what  fin  actor*  firactises,  only  with 
^ment  of  a  state,  or  overthrow  of  a  tyrant ;  he  different  agents.  The  walls  of  his  house  (if 
ia  completely  out  of  the  real  world  until  the  lie  have  one},  are  plastered  with  his  charae- 
dropping  of  the  curtain.  The  time  likewise  'ter-portraits ;  he  is  mtiltiplied  a  hundred 
xrot.  spent  on  the  stage  is  passed  in  prepara*  'times ;  turn  where  we  will>  we  meet  him-^ 
tion  for  the  night  ^  and  thus  the  shafts  of  'not  a  niche  is  Vacant.* 
fate  glance  from  our  actor  like  swan-shot  must  '  A  mackerel  lives  longer  out  of  water  than 
from  an  elephant  If  struck  at  all,  the  barbs  ^does  an  actor  out  of  his  elemeiit :  be  eaQnot, 
pierce  the  bon^s,  and  quiver  In  the  marrow.   *for  a  minute,  "  look  abroad  into  uBfrer* 

4ci  lis  instaace  an  author,  who  by  the,  aid  lali^."  ICeep  him  to  the  last  ^ition  of  a 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper — implements  for*im-  *new  or  old  play,  the  burning  ef  the  two 
mortality— maka  him  a  ijirorld  of  his  own,  theatres,  or  an  anecdote  of 'John  Kemble*, 
peoples  It  according  to.  his  desires,  and  lies  'and  our  actor  sparkles  amazingly.  Put  to 
.basking  be&eath  the  sky  of  summer^blue.  him  an  unprofessional  question,  and  yott 
'Let  us  take  Milton,  in  bis  divine  phrenzy,  strike  him  -  dumb ;  an  abstract  truth 
.drawing  "empyreal  air;"  let  us  contemplate  locks  his  Jaws.  On  the  contrary,  listed 
him  suddenly  snatched  from  tlic  heaven  of  to  the  stock-joke  ;  lend  an  attentive  car  to 
heavensbyashrill  warning  from  his  landlady,  the  witticism  clubbed  by  the  whole  green- 
that  an  unpoetic  cobbler  refuses  to  leave  the  room — for  there  is  rarely  nlore  than  one  at  a 
newly  heel-tapped  shoes  of  "  Mr.  Milton,"  Jime  in  circulation— ana  no  man  talks  faster 
.without  the  groat !  Is  not  this  a  check  ?  Is  '—none  with  a  deeper  delight  to  himself— 
not  our  poet  brought  from  his  Pegasus  with  none  more  p;-ofound,  more  knowing.  The 
A  jolt  that  threatens  dislocation  ?  We  take  it,  conversation  of  our  actor  is  a  fine  "  piece  of 
.the  feeling  of  an  actor,  really  awakened  to  mosaic."  *  Here  Sliakspeare  ■  is  laid  under 
.worldly  pressure,  is,  in  some  degree,  the  contribution — ^here  Farquhar — here  Otway. 
.same.  He  descends  from  his  throne,  and  We  ha>'e  an  undigested  mass  of  quota- 
.the^  breath  of  assumed  royalty  is  scarcely  tions,  dropping  witliout  order  from  him.  In 
extinct  within  him,  ere  "  our  anointed  self "  words-  he  is  absolutely  impowrishable. 
.may  receive  a  no  very  cerempnious  deputation  W'hat  a  lion  he  stalks  in  a  country  town  ! 
from  a  petty  creditor,  or  the  personal  attack  How  he  stilts  himself  upon  his  jokes  over 
of  an  enraged  "cleanser  of  soiled  linen."     .    the  sicck,  unsuspecting  heads  of  his  aslo- 

Our  actor — mind,  we    are    S|)eaking  of    nished  hearers  !    He  tells  a  story ;  and,  for 

jjlayers  in  the  mass — is  the  *  most  ioyous,    the  remainder  of  the  night,  sits  embosomed 

careless,  superficial  fluttercr  in    existence.    In  the  ineffaj^le  liistro  of  his  humour. 

JHe  .knows  every  thing,    yet   has    learned    '    An  actor  can  always  be  recognised  in  the 

.nothing ;  he  has  played  at  ducks  and  drakes    street;  he  seems  at  ease  (for  where  is  he 

.over  every  rivulet  of  information,  yet  never    not  ?}  in  the  crowd,  yet  not  one  of  it    llic 

j}lunged  inch-deep  into  any  thing  beyond  ii    peacock,  stripped  of  its  feathers,  will  still 

play-book,  or  Joe  Miller's  jests.     If  he  ven-    maintain  its  strut :  the  actor  has  not  forgot- 

ture  a   scrap  of    latin,  be  suVe    there  is    ten  the  part  of  last  night;  his  head,  accus- 

among  his  luggage  a  dictionary  of  quotations;    'tomed  to  the  velvet  cap,  the  overhanging 

if  he  spetik  of  history — why,  be  has  played  in    "plumes,  and  the  sparkling  gem,  carries  the 

Richt&d  and  Coriotanus.     The  stage  is  with    meek  beaver  with  a  hauglity,  j(frking  air  ; 

him  the  fixed  orb  around  which  the  whole    his  foot  throws  itself  forthr  with  determina- 

world  revolves ;    there  is  nothing  worthy  of    tion,  as  though  ambition,  love,  or  tyranny 

a  moment's  devotion  onfe   hundred  yards    '*  -  w^-    jj*.  •    i  ... 

n    uj^uiwi.o      V  «/i.«^H      iiv    ..Muuiv««    j«*w^        •  It  w  odd  to  perceive  Uowwmy  haunt*  tnelrt  be. 

from  the  green-room.  There  b  now  I>hi5  before  ns  Ihe  addic*s.c;«rd  of  a 

•    Our  actor  is  compk;tely  great-coated  in  truly  preat  tr.nntfdi.^u.    ()» iher<>\i>rs(>  nthe  .ic.or 

self-importance— buttoned  up  to  the  throat  placed,  like  a  ».nu|jhty  boyhilhewn.er  wilhtbecap 

!n  U.e  im^mous  incU-thick'vest  of  vanity.  SJui^r.-ll^uilSiol'Selr'&yK^^u'rJf 

We  never  find  his  nature  cold  and  shivering  ladido«." 
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yet  barned  in  ereiytoe;  hU  hand  itiU  leems 
to  grasp  a  hilt  or  cartel;  the  coat  sets  as 
Chough  it  knew  it  had  usnrped  the  place  of 
tonic,  rest,  or  robe;  the  very  cravat  dilates 
with  the  oonsdoos  piide  of  **  station."  He 
4ooks  at  the  passers-by  with  the  air  of  an  old 
acquaiotanoe— of  one  who  has  obliged  them 
—sans  himself  in  the  fair  evm  that  have  wept 
at  his  *' serious  business '^-nmd  bathes  his 
spirit  in  the  dewjr  lips  that  have  tittered  at 
Us  comedy.  Venly,  we  Aom  seen  a  success- 
fill  actor  air  himself  hi  the  Park :  we  have 
aeen  hhn»  while  his  inward  man  was  wholly 
inebriated  with  the  looks  and  gestures  that 
Jie  drew  upon  him ! 

The  yvkiXf  of  our  actor  is  never  more 
apparent  than  in  hia  benevolent  custom  of 
Mpinff  the  icnorant  dramatists  whose  crear 
tions  he  embodies:  his  philanthropy  is  un- 
boQpded.  Even  the  bard  of  Avon's  Umgnage 
sometimes  gains  correction  and  adornment 
We  once  heard  an  actor  tag  the  exit  of  the 
starved  mikecwry  with  an  original  intetpo- 
iation.  We  sho^  much  like  to  have  the 
measure  of  the  importance  of  a  popular 
actor  as  tsken  by  himself :  it  would  M  a  ca- 
riosity for  the  study  of  the  contemplativei 
We  remember  one  striking  instance.  A  ce- 
lebrated mimicy  a  few  seasons  since,  mo^ 
destly  expressed  bis  hope  that  he  might  be 
the  means  of  conciliating  one  quarter  of  the 
world  with  England.  Only  think  of  the 
comfortable  state  of  that  man's  mind,  who, 
having  rubbed  a  harems  foot  over  his  cheek 
and  nose,  thinks  himself  su£5ciently  im- 
portant to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
Great  Britain  and  America ! 

This  feeling  may,  however,  be  reasonably 
accounted  for.  The  actor,  unlike  every 
other  professional  man,  receives  admiration 
.through  BO  violent  and  grostf-  a  medium — it 
comea  with  such  a  gust  upon  his  senses,  that 
he  cannot  maintain  tiiat  equanimity  arrived  at 
by  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor.  Tlie 
man,  accustomed  to  esthnate  his  appearance 
MB  the  signal  of  shouts  snd  plaudits  from  con- 
gregated thousands,  cannot  soberly  calcnlate 
his  real  importance,  but  is  apt  to  confound 
his  bearing  in  every  other  relatk>n  of  life 
with  his  mere  prolinsional  value.  The  ad» 
mivation  paid  to  men  in  other  walks  of  art 
oomes  to  them  cooled,  purified,  and  sweet- 
ened by  distance—just  as  the  voluptuous 
Turk  draws  the  bounty  of  the  weed  through 
a  dulcifying  rivulet  of  rose-water.  Now  our 
actor  has  it  hot — **  burning  hot'* — ^and  roll- 
ing up  around  him,  esres,  mouth,  nose,  ears, 
all  take  in  the  intoxicating  vapour,  and  a 
large  monster  of  vanity  is  thereby  ge- 
nerated. 

An  actor,  in  the  full  eijoyment  of  his  art, 
must  experience  the  most  intense  and  vio- 
lent deUght  He  fairly  bathes  himself  in  the 
plaudits  showered  around  him :  be  seems 
saturated  with  commendatlim.  His  person 
dilates,  his  eye  lighteiM,  all  the  cares  of  es^ 


istence  are  kwt,  annihilated,  hi  the  brief 
rapture  of  the  moment  The  consdousn^ss 
of  self-importance  knocks  hardly  ct  his 
heart ;  his  pidses  are  at  fall  gallop ;  bis  very 
being  is  multiplied.  It  is  to  iim  cause  tiial 
an  actor  has  less  admiration  for  his  author 
than  has  the  uninitiated  man.  Hie  actor 
loses  sll  recollection  of  tiie  dramatist  in  self: 
he  is  persuaded  that  he  has  snatched  the  un- 
formed lump  from  the  author,  and,  by  his 
own  feelings  and  emotbns,  eiven  shape  and 
beauty  to  toe  plastic  mass !  It  is  He  who  has 
«Mr«fe  the  part 

The  low,  creeping  envy  of  the  actor  is  to 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  as 
his 'Conceit:  the  approbation  Mid  to  an- 
other reaches  him  aa  loudly  as  that  awarded 
to  self.  Actors  come  in  more  direct  coHi- 
ston  with  one  another  titan  any  kind  of  men 
besides.  Hence,  there  is  more  envy,  more 
low,  petty  intrigues,  in  a  green-room,  than 
in  a  court  of  Prance. 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  WINE 
CELLAR. 

In  this  age  of  romantic  investigatkia,  it  fa 
not  unnsiul  to  meet  with  those  yOung  philo- 
sophers, who  are  very  fond  of  endoring  sub- 
terraneous regtons;  whose  gloomy  and 
vague  imagbationa  dwell  onty  on  dark  ca- 
verns and  fonersl  catacombs.  I  am  fond, 
too,  of  going  sometimes  under  ground,  but 
it  is  not  to  hunt  up  tiie  bones  of  my  fellow- 
mortals,  or  to  cut  off  thdr  heads  to  find  ont 
what  humpe  they  bad  on  them,  in  order  to 
improve  myself  in  craniology.  No ;  I  hare 
not  much  taste  for  those  objects  which  make 
hnmanity  shudder;  I  love  to  walk  imder 
gioond,  but  then  it  is  between  two  ram- 
parts, formed  of  vats  of  wine,  well  acxangad^ 
and  well  hooped  witii  iron.  WcU  do  I  bve 
to  wander  beneath  cavities,  ornamented  witb 
bottles  of  divers  forms,  snd  distinguished  bf 
their  seals.  The  most  smUing  ideas  accom- 
pany me  through  these  labvrintha,  conse- 
crated to  Bacchus,  and  1  meditate  with  plear 
sure  in  the  midst  of  this  subterranean  coilec- 
tion»  invented  for  the  consolation  of  man- 
kind. The  dryness  and  neatnesa  of  thesa 
winding  paths,  where  a  skilful  wine  meiv 
chant  has  deposited  liquid  tributes  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  forms  a  pleasure 
in  itself  to  a  true  votary  of  the  vine-crowned 
god,  and  bestows  on  him  at  once  the  most 
delightful  sensations  of  remembrance  of  the 
past,  and  hopes  of  the  future. 

A  wine-ceUar  ought  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  dry  and  cool.  The  air  should  not  pe- 
netrate too  strongly  through  its  openings, 
and  daylight  must  l>e  shut  out  The  sun, 
whose  glorious  light  merits  aQ  our  homage 
withouti  and  all  our  thankfidncss ;  the  sniu 
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\i'likh  ripens  all  the  gifts  of  rature,  ii  death 
to  the  wine-cellar.  An  experienced  wine- 
drinker  knows  this  well ;  a/.d  must  ever  ex- 
ile this  glorious  luminary'  fioni  his  wine- 
cellar. 

The  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  wine 
which  the  cellar  of  an  amateur  ought  to  con- 
tain is  not  limited ;  hut  a  wise  precaution 
ought  in  this  to  unite  economy  with  riches* 
Thi^re  are  only  some  particular  kind  of  wines 
which  ought  to  be  laid  in,  in  large  quantities. 
Several  otbers  may  be  amasbed  in  suQlcieuC 
number  of  bottles  to  last  for  some  years.  >\' oe 
to  the  uninitiated  wine-bibber !  who  crowds 
his  cellar  with  pipes  of  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne. These  wines  will  keep  but  a  very 
few  years,  and  should  always  be  drank  as 
soon  as  they  arc  ripe ;  for  they  degenerate 
very  rapidly.  Burgundy  turns  sour,  and 
Champagne  bccoipes  thick.  In  general  it  is 
most  difficult  to  preserve  white  wines ;  never 
more  should  be  laid  in  than  what  is  sure  to 
be  for  immediate  use.  Claret,  wines  from 
the  sonth,  and  Spanish  wines,  will  keep,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  long,  because  their  age  is  their 
chief  merit  Of  these  it  is  right  to  have 
some  pipes  in  store ;  and  those  which  con- 
tain new  wine,  should  be  concealed  by  those 
which  are  fit  to  drink,  that  they  may  not  be 
broached  till  they  have  been,  in  a  manner, 
foivotten ;  and  after  this  wine  has  been  thus 
laid  by  in  bottles,  it  will  come  to  table  (the 
port  of  Portugal  especially),  with  a  triple 
coat  of  crust,  with  the  corks  blackened^  and 
half  consumed  br  time. 

If  the  giver  of  the  feast,  with  noUe  pride, 
csdahns,  "  There  is  some  wine  of  thirty 
years  old,"  no  sardonic  smile  is  seen  on  the 
lips  of  any  of  his  guesU,  for  they  find  it  is  no 
ntin  boasting  which  he  has' been  guilty  of. 

A  complete  treatise  on  wines  would  fill  a 
vidarae ;  1  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
speak  only  of  their  difibrent  kinds,  and  to  re** 
mark  how  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
cellar.  Spsnish  wines,  the  sweet  ones  especi- 
ally,  such  as  Malaga  and  Rota,  should  be 
placed,  standing  upright  Heat  brings  them 
to  perfection,  and  they  should  he-  placed  on 
shelves,  a^  the  coldness  of  the  cellar  hinders 
their  ripening.  Champagne,  on  the  contrary, 
gains  strength  by  the  cold ;  but  common 
wines  only  should  be  iced,  and  even  they 
would  be  better  if  merely  cooled  with  water, 
which  always  gives  suffident  coolness  to  wine, 
even  at  the  hottest  temperature  of  the  dog- 
days.  Bnt  it  is  not  only  that  we  should 
avoid  icing  wines  that  are  choice ;  every  dif- 
ferent kind  requires  a  difTcrent  degree  of  cold 
arid  warmth.  Thus  claret,  coming  imme- 
diately out  of  the  cellar,  has  not  that  soft  and 
delicious  flavour  which  gives  it  its  peculiar 
value.  The  bottle  should  be  placed,  before 
drinking,  where  it  may  imbibe  a  degree  of 
warmth.  In  winter,  wine-drinkers  always 
place  it  before  the  fire  ;  bnt  Burgundy  should 
be  drank  fresh  iVom  the  cellar. 

Vol.  I.  3U       ' 


The  ordinary  wines  which  are  taken  during 
dinner,  though  coming  under  that  appellation, 
merit  the  attention  of  tlie  votary  of  Bacchus. 
If  the  wines  served  after  dinner  are  the  more 
rare  and  exquisite,  they  cannot  compensate 
for  the  detestable  stuff'  that  is  often  served 
during  the  repast,  which,  though  they  may  b« 
mixed  with  water,  will  destroy  the  nicest 
palate. 

Now,  there  are  some  light  French  wines^ 
with  some  common  ones  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  particularly  the  white  wine  of  th^ 
latter  country,  known  amongst  us  by  the 
name  of  Lubon  wine,  which,  if  very  good^ 
and  from  being  less  in  use  than  formerly^ 
may  be  sometimes  intxoduced  with  success  { 
but  it  will  suit  but  with  few  tastes,  and  is 
generally  sjiortcd  only  by  affected  connoisseurs 
in  wine,  especially  by  men  of  small  fortunes. 
Those  of  a  superior  order  give  among  their 
French  wines,  Yin  de  Beaune,  the  best  kind 
of  Claret,  and  often  red  Champagne,  with 
that  safe  and  delightful  beverage  Vin  de 
Grave, 

The  custom  during  the  last  century  was 
always  to  take  after  soup  a  glass  of  some 
sweet  one;  but  now  the  experienced  wine* 
drinker  takes  either  a  glai»s  of  good  old 
Madeira,  or  of  Teneriffe.  Common  wines 
are  only  served  with  the  roast  meat,  such  as 
Sherry,  &c.  if  French,  the  Vin  de  Beaune^  is 
drank  at  the  second  course.  The  third  course 
is  exhilarated  by  Hermitage,  Cote-roti  and 
Champagne.  After  dinner — old  Port,  Mus- 
cad  el,  or  Afalmsey-Madeira,  Cyprus-wine, 
and  Tolmy ;  tliis  last  high-priced  and  power- 
ful wine,  is  served  in  very  small  glasses. 

Before  1  terminate  these  reflections,  it  m^y 
not  be  amiss  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  various  kinds  of  wine.  Burgundy  and 
Claret  will  ever  be  eternal  rivals  in  aspiring 
to  the  preference  given  each  other  by  the  wine- 
bibber.  Bed  wine  should  never  be  preferrid 
to  white,  say  some,  but  the  question  is  yet 
undecided  as  to  which  is  the  most  wholesome. 
It  is  said  that  true  connoisseurs  in  wtee  will 
not  reject  even  those  which  .are  irritating  and 
very  he^y;  but  as  it  is  not  possible  t» 
give  any  decided  inibrmaiion  on  that  bead« 
it  is  the  wisest  part  to  jrefer  to  the  old  adaga, 
which,  however  common,  is  nevertheless  trueu 
'^  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  t>ne  to  decide 
on  taste  or  on  colours.*' 


ORIGIN  OF  AN  INCIDENT  IN 
"  ZADIQ," 


In  the  Ahkeswara  JCathdy  a  story  of  the 
Rajah  of  Alakapur  and  his  four  muiistera, 
who,  being  faUely  accused  of  violating*  th'e 
sanctity  of  the  inner  apartments,  vindicate 
their  innocence  apd  disarm  the  king's  wrath 
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Vf  ¥Aitng»i  Bumber  0f  •Mck,  the  feUowtng 
laddetfts  art  meHiicntA  trbfdi  rtioir  tlM 
orighi  t>f  psrf  of  ¥blt«ire*ft  itory  of  Zwilg  :^ 
**^lh  die  reign  of  AlaketidHi  Rajafa,  of 
Alakapuri,  it  happened  that  font  persons  of 
levpeetability  were  tmvettiRg  on  the  higH 
foaa,  when  tfaev  met  with  a  merchant  who 
iMd  lost  one  or  his  «amd«.  Entering  into 
eonverBation  with  him,  one  of  the  tra^elleni 
Hf^ofM  if  the  eamel  was  not  lame  in  one  of 
Its  legs ;  another  asked  !f  it  was  not  blind  of 
^  right  eye ;  the  third  asked  if  the  tiil  of  ii 
^Bs  Dot  unusually  short  (  and  the  fourth  de- 
manded If  itf  was  not  «ub]ect  to  the  cholic. 
They  were  all  ans#ered  In  the  afBrmatiTe  by 
the  merchant,  who  was  satisfied  that  they 
mast  have  seen  the  animal,  and  eagerly  de- 
manded where  they  bad  seeA  it.  They 
rq>Iled  they  had  seen  traees  of  the  camel  but 
toot  the  caxnel  itself,  which  bdng  inconsistent 
vith  the  minute  acquaintance  they  seemed  to 

Sissess,  the  merchant  accused  them  of  being 
ievefl,  and  baring  stolen  hfai  beast,  and  tm- 
mediately  applied  to  the  r^jah  for  redress. 
The  Tajidi,  bn  hearing  the  merchant's  story, 
WAS  eqndly  hnprsssed  with  the  bdief  thai 
the  traTeHers  most  know  what  had  become  of 
the  camel,  and  sending  for  than,  he  threat- 
ened them  with  his  extreme  displeasure  if 
they  did  not  confess  the  truth.  How  could 
they  know,  he  demanded,  that  the  camel  wus 
lame  or  b&id,  or  wheAer  the  tail  was  long  at 
•hart,  or  that  it  was  subject  to  any  mali^y, 
unless  they  had  it  ia  their  possession  ?  On 
whidr  they  seTemlly  explained  the  reasons 
^hieh  had  induced  them  to  express  thehr  be* 
lief  of  tiiese  particulars.  The  first  obsenred 
««^  F  noticed  in  the  foot-marks  of  die  animal, 
that  one  was  tlcfident,  and  I  cnnclnded  ac^ 
ooidfaif^y  that  he,  was  lame  in  one  of  his 
legib*.  Die  second  said— ^*  I  notieed  the 
lertiresof  the  trees  on  the  left  side  of  the  roid 
Ml  been  snapped  or  lonr  off,  whilst  those  on 
4ib  lisht  side  were  tmtoached,  whence  I  oon- 
#ad0d  Ike  animal  was  btind  in  his  right  eye.' 
The  AM  TttuMked-^^  I  aaw  a  number  of 
4bop$  of  blood  on  the  road,  which  I  con* 
^eettfied  had  ilowed  troin  the  bites  of  gnats 
•Bd-'flles^  and  t  thenee  snpposed  that  the 
^MBel*8  tail  was  shorter  than  usual,  in  con«> 
eaqpteneo'  of  which  her  eould  not  brush  the 
^nseecsaway.*  .  ThefonrthiaM— ^  T  obsenred 
that  whilst  the  foie-lfiMl  of  the  canocl  were 
planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  hind  ones 
appeared  to  hafeacarcdytouGlied  It;  whence 
I  guessed  diey  were  ooatraeted  by  pain  in  die 
bcBy-  of  the  ankn^*'  The  king,  wboi  he 
heard  thdr  explimadons,  was  mudi  stradi  by 
the  sagacity  of  the  paitfes^  and  giving  the 
merehaot  a  sum  of  inoRey  to  eonsote  him  for 
the  losi  of  the  camel,  he  madetheso'  four 
persons  hb  principal  nilnisters.'*-*JII«dknM0 
CcH. 


THE  DEATH  WATOW.     '      > 

[From  (he  Techm^ogiopl  an4  MicnmiopU 
i?<p<wtor:y.— No.  XX) 


Tbsek  are  mMy  penens  of  weak  mfti^s, 
Who  are'  In  a  con  on  lis]  *  state  of  saarfn  ftn 
fonsequenee  of 'pfoguostfeathig  tSist  eril  H  ti 
betal  them,  from '  what  they  term  signs  ao^ 
tokens.  Among  the  most  pre?aleDt  of 'these 
tokens,  is  the  noise  made  hj  what  theyoll 
the  **  Death  Watch.*  Ihit  these  firars  ikXthie 
dissipated  when  it  b  explained,  that  the 
dingular  noise  in  question^  proceeds  from 
natural  causes,  being  produced  by  two  difftr* 
ent  insects,  one  a  cideopterous  insect  of  a 
dark  colour,  sbout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  rti 
length,  the  anobium  Unetfatitm,  Notwith- 
standing its  smallness  of  size,  hbwerer;  as  w^ 
have  noticed  above,  this  creature  is  of^en  the 
cause  of  serious  alarm  from  the  noise  that  it 
makes ;  and  which  is  cpi\^idered  as  porteu. 
tous  of  death  to  some  one  of  the  fiimily  in 
whose  house  it  is  heard.  The  pbilosophcc 
and  naturalist  m&J  smile,  at  »a  superstiMoUi 
thus  absurd :  yet  the  celebrated  Sir  Xhomaa 
Brown  has  remarked  with  great  eamestoeaa, 
that  the  man  ^'  who  could  eradicate  thif 
error  &ou\  the  minds  of  the  people^  mi^k 
prevent  the  fearful  .passions  of  the  heart,  ana 
many  cold  sweats,  taking  jplace'  in  ^aod^ 
motheii  and  nurses.**  It  is  chiefiy  ip  tbt 
advanced  peiipd  of  spring  that  ^^  iusects.  it) 
question  commence  their  noise ;  and  wbidi  ^ 
no  more  than  the.  call  or  figpal  by  which 
they  are  mutually  attracted  to  each  otl^r« 
and  may  he  ,^onsid«rfd  4S,  analogous  to  the 
call  of  btida.  Thi&  noise  dopi  not  aiia^ 
fronn  their  voice,  but  from  tht- insect  healing 
on  hard  sub%unoea,  with  the  shidd  os  fpre* 
part  of  its  head.  -  The  general  number  of  ao^ 
cesaive  distinct  strol^ca,  is  from  seven  ^ 
aii^  9r  eleven.  Xhesa  are  given,  in  ipntty 
quick  tucoesaioi^  and  are  .repeated  a(.  qs<T 
certain  intervals;  in  old  houses,  where  th« 
insecU  are  numerous  they  may  be  heanU  ^ 
the  weather  be  wanp,  almost  every  hwr  19 
the  d|iy.  The  opim  exactly,  icscmbles  thai 
made  by  beating  modsrately  hard  wi^ik.  tht 
fingernail  on  a  tahl«.  Mt.  J8tackh»uK  cn». 
fully  ^servd.  the  jnaiiner  oC.  ita  heatiqg» 
.UoMiys,  tlieineep^  raises  itae^i^poB  its 
l^gH  and  with  the  body  so»nrhat  ith 


heatt  itf  head  with  great  force  aid  .i«Ui4gr 
against  the  filaoe.  on,  which  ^t  eM^Mn.  ThU 
insect,  which  is  tfie  real  death«'Watch  of  th« 
vi^lgBr»  enqphattoa^y  tQ  called,  must  not, 
however,  be  eeofoundad  with  another  sunutor 
insect,  n<it  mueh  unlike  a  .lousoi  that  makea  n 
ticking  Qofse  like  a  waadk  |  bat  insiaad  «C 
beating  at  hskervala,  it  oonliiiuipa  Its  noii«  fiot 
a  considcmble  Imgfth  «f.  time  without  iMnw 
mission.  This  Uuer  insect  helo«si  to  a  w«cp 
different  tribe;  an4  is  the  tKmatjmlrf^Hmm 
ofLinnaus.  It  is  usually  found  in  old  wood; 
decay^  /urniture,  museums,  and  ncgln^tcd 
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.  and  both  th«  nak  aod  the  female 
have  the  power  of  makiDR  thii  ticking  noise, 
b  order  to  attract  each  otBer. 

These  insects  are  excellent  anatomist!. 
The  writer  of  this  having  had  many  fine 
cabinet  specimens  of  insecu  destroyed  by  thefar 
operations,  the  thoucht  occurred  that  it  was 
possible  to  render  them  useful,  by  making 
wem  iBtke^  some  delicate  disstetlons  for  the 
mcroeoope.  In  oider  to  try  this  experineDt^ 
miew  «ere4>hiced  in  «  pili.box  in  which  wcrt 
alsarjaH  the  heads  of  thnse  dead  Him  Oa 
axamiaiflg  the  bos  aoot  time  .aderwaidis-ia 
^Bte  tk  aee  bow.  they  had  piMeeded  widi 
thfirartatomiqd  dissactiena,  he  fonnd  thegr  had 
elesKed  thainttiiDr  of  aome  of  the  eyes  com* 
pktdy  from  all  the  blood  vessels,  leavhig  the 
kasea  m  the  oomea  most  beautifoily  tnxu 
QMteBt,  aad  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  piea 
ftarations  of  his  own,  that  he  had  them  pre- 
served as  a  natwal  oiriosity. 


THE  MILITARY  RIDINO  SCHOOL. 


Trk  first  morning  after  a  yimngofiicer  joins 
his  regiment,  be  finds  himself  exalted  on  a 
spiritod  steed,  some  sixteen  hands  high, 
itom  whose  back  he  dares  not  cast  the  eve 
downward,  to  take  even  a  glimpse  of  tiiO 
immeosc  apaoa  batwaet n  him  and  the  earth; 
His  chin  is  so  elevated  hy  a  leaflier  stocky 
that  he  canjuit  see  the  head  aad  ears  of  the 
animal  on  which  he  eltS;  bis  beds  are 
screwed  'OUt  by  the  iron  fist  of  the  rough- 
ilder,  and  the  small  of  his  back  is  well  bent 
in.  Havfifig  been  knocked  and  baiomered 
into  this  postarr,  the  word  ••mareh"  is 
given.  This  command  the  wdl-driDed  ani- 
mal obeys  immediately,  and  the  machine  is- 
suddenly  set  hi -motion,  the  result  of  which 
nsnally  is,tiiatthe^unggeBtlemattspe«(fily  . 
finds  bis  way  to  the  rronnd,  with  a  loss  of    pcrly  np  !*' 


Prince  in  the  Tower,  or  King  Charles's  sta- 
tue at  Charing-cross.  Bravo,  Sir-— rode  ca- 
pitaUy !  We  will  now  try  k  little  trot  Re-, 
colkeot,  9ir,  to  keep  your  nag  well  in  hand 

*<  WeU  done  indeed,  Sir-knees  a  little 
Tower  down,  If  you  please— that's  higher. 
Sir—no,  no.  Sir,  that's  higher,  I  say — ^you 
look  for  all  the  world  like  a  taihir  on  hil 
ahop-board !  What  are,  your  elbows  doing  up 
there.  Sir  ?  Elbows  ck>se  to  your  body— you 
pay  no  attention  to  what  I  say,  S\r—/asitrg 
ftuter, 

'*  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  oh  dear !  Sergeaotj 
halt,  for  Ood*s  sake !  1  shaK  be  off!   f  sbaU 
be  off!  oh  dear,  oh  dear !" 
.   '<  Bravo,  Sir,  tliat  's  better-yirtrcr.*' 
•.  '<  Sergeant!  I  am  sick.  Sergeant !" 

**  Never  mind  such  trifles.  Sir ;  riding  ia 
an  excellent  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  sickness.' 
Now,  recollect,  an  changing  fitkn  one  la 
two,  you  round  the  horse'f  croup  wa4l»  by 
appl^nng  your  right  leg  to  his  flank,  and 
take  care  he  does  not  kick  you  off.-^ 
Qhangitfrnm  one  to  two, 

"*  Halt,  Sir;  halt!  that  won't  do;  what 
tiie  devil  are  you  about  ?  That's  the  wrong 
way ;  I  told  yon  from  one  to  two ;  turn  your 
horse  about  from  one  lo  two." 
•  "  I  can  only  Just  see  the  top  of  the  riding-^ 
school— I  can  see  nofigwres  atiMl»Seiveaiil."i 

''Well,  Sir,  we'll  £spoose  withi  tbia  for. 
the  present;  but  soldiers  should <leam-^ 
hurn  their  eyes  every  where.  Suppose  we 
have  another  march,  Si^^JICftrcA-^/ni^— 
fatttr^faattr  I  very  well  indeed  1'  Nowp 
Sir^  yoo  mvst  l^eortlect»  wben'I  aay  the  word 
kuUy  that  you  pull  your  horse  smartly  «p,  bf- 
throwhig  your  body  well  back,  end  piessing 
the  calves  (if  any}  of  your  legs  to  hia  akle. 
If  you  don't  keepyoar  body  upright,  the 
bsese^a  head  wiU  sooa  put  it  In  its  proper 
pbee.  Faate^— a  little  faatM^-^Aa/i:  There, 
Sir,  i  takl  you  what  would  bo  the  conse- 
qnsBice  of  your  not  keepmg  your  head  pro- 


half  a  yard  of  hia  afcio  from  his  shin,  or 
with  his  nose  gnibbiiig  in  the  earth. 

'<  Well  done,  Sir;  Aatley  himself  could 
ifoC  have  done  better.  Mount  again.  Sir; 
thise  tMngs  wiU  happen  In  the  best-regulated 
ridlhg  academies ;  and  m  the  army,  Sir,  you 
wM  have  many  upa  and  ^Idwbs.  Come,  Sir, 
jump  up,  and  don 't  be  downhearted  because 
ywi  are  floored."  ' 

' ''  WeU,  Swgmmt,  but  I  am  very  aerimisly 
hurt. 

*•  Nay, may, >I  hope  not,  Sir;  but  you  most 
be  mora  catttioos  lor  the  future." 

-  The  pupil  mounU  agirfn,  and  the  order  is 
agafai  gW«n4o  maivh^  and  off  goes  the  hofae 
a*  soedod  ttme»  the  -asfgeant  roaring  out,  at 
intervale-^  Well  dona,  Sir-!  Head,  a  little 
bigher-Mioea  hi^fiir^heels  oat-^-bend  the 
sinall  of  the  back  a  KcUe  more-Hhat  wUlde, 
k)Ok  as  mi^eMlc   fis   the  Black 


*'  Stop»  stop;  my  nose  bleeds,  my  nose 


"  Rmigh«rider,  get  a  bucket  of  water  for 
the  gaasmaa.  You  had  better,  dismount. 
Sir." 

>'*Disflaomil,  Sergeant?  How  am  I  to  get 
off  thia  great  bcaat?" 

■  «•  Why  }ump.  Sir,  to  he  sur^-^^jump  «ff. 
Come,  Sir,:  we  cannot  wait  aU  day  4  yoQ 
delayithe  whole  drill.  Comci  €ome,  Sir*dis- 
mount." 

**  Put  your  hand  on  the  bone's  back,  ami 
la^  faat  hold  of  hia  mane>  cries  e  yoaof 
officer  who  had  just  surmounted,  the  aaane 
difficntoies,  'A  and  you  wall  soon  be.off.".  The 
Vfto  in  riding  follows  this  friendly  advioe^ 
and  finds,  himself  .neatly  floored  hy  a  (nb* 
mendooa  plunge  of  the  horse— thus  fimahing 
his  first  day's  drill*— ^A<;7»'«  MomtHru 
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VARIETIES. 


North-Wat  Passage  proved  hy  Whales, — 
Whales  which  bare  been  harpooned  in  the 
Greenland  seas»  have  been  found  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  whales,  with  some  lances  stick- 
ing in  their  feet  (a  kind  of  weapon  used  by 
no  nation  now  known)*  have  been  caught 
both  in  the  sea  of  Spit%bcr;rrn  and  in  Daris' 
StraiL  The  follounng  is  one  of  the  autlio- 
rities  for  this  fact,  which,  of  all  other  argu- 
ments yet  offered  in  favpur  of  a  transpolar 
passage,  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfnctoiy : 
•  A  Dutch  East  India  captain,  of  the  naine 
of  Jacob  Cool,  of  Sanlam,  who  hiid  been 
several  times  at  Greenland,  and  was,  of 
course,  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  apparatus  used  in  the  whale-fisher}*,  was 
informed  by  the  Fischal  Zeeman,  of  India, 
that  in  the  sea  of  Tartary,  there  was  a  whale 
taken,  in  the  back  of  which  was  sticking  a 
Dutch  harpoon,  marked  with  the  letters 
W.  B.  This  curious  circumstance  was  com- 
municated to  Peter  Jansz  Viacher,  probably 
a  Greenland  whaler,  who  discovered  that  the 
harpoon  in  question  had  belonged  to  William 
Bastiaanz,  Admiral  of  the  DutcJi  Greenland 
fleet,  and  bad  been  strnck  into  the  whale  in 
the  Spitsbergen  sea. — Beschyving  Her  Wal-- 
vUvnngst. 

Insects  in  a  Mummy. — M.  Figeac,  of  Gre- 
noble, while  examining  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
found  amongst  its  fingers  several  dead  cole- 
opterous insects  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  in  all 
its  brilliancy.  M.  Jurine,  of  Geneva,  ascer- 
tained that  they  belonged  to  n  nondcscrint 
species  of  cor3metes  (fabrieius),  which  he  is 
disposed  to  call  C.  Glaber.  Circumstances 
indicate  that  the  eggs  of  those  insects  were 
laid  on  the  mummy  during  t)ie  embalming 
lkt>ce8s,  and  subsequently  became  perfect 
insects.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  had  opened  the 
mummy;  but  the  ienvdope  of  the  himds, 
where  the  insects  were  found,  was  un- 
touched. 

Coral  Reefs,— li  hat  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  deep  perpendicular  reefs,  very 
near  to  which  the  sounding-line  finds  no 
bottom,  consist  wholly  of  coral ;  but  MM. 
Qaoy  and  Gaimard  have  adduced  very  satis- 
factory reasons  to  prove  that  the  zoophytes, 
far  from  raising  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
pierpendicular  walls,  form  only  layers  or 
crusts  of  a  few  fathoms'  thickness,  lliey 
remark  that  the  species,  which  always  con- 
struct the  most  comiderable  banks,  require 
the  infiuenco  of  light  to  perfect  them ;  and 
it. is  well  known  that  all  those  steep  walls, 
common  in  the  equatorial  seas,  are  inter- 
sected   with  narrow   and   deep   openings. 


through  which  the  sea  enten,  and  retires 
with  violence ;  whereas,  if  they  were  entirely 
composed  of  madrepores,  they  would  barv 
no  such  openings  between  them,  since  it  w 
the  property  of  zoophytes  to  build  in  masses 
that  have  no  interruption.  It  is,  beaidesy 
difficult  to  suppose  that  these  animals  can 
support  such  different  degrees  of  pressure 
and  temperature,  as  they  necessarily  mast, 
if  they  exist  at  such  ditferent  depths  in  the 
ocean.  It  is,  therefore,  most  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  summits  of  submarioc 
hills  and  mountains  are  the  bases  upon 
which  the  zodphytes  form  layers  and  raiee 
up  their  fabrics — a  supposition  which  per- 
fectly, accounts  for  the  great  depths  of  the 
sea  close  to  the  reefs  and  islands  which  they 
have  elevated  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Fishes  of  New  South  Wales.— These,  it 
would  appear,  are  all  different  from  those  in 
England.  Tliere  are  scarcely  any  shell-fish 
on  the  coast,  with  the  exception  of  oysters* 
which  are  only  found  on  such  rocks  as  ar« 
left  uncovered  by  the  water  at  low  tide. 
And  muscles,  also,  adhere  to  the  stones  thst 
are  always  under  water ;  and  in  some  places 
cockles  are  plentiful. 

Remarkable  Migrations  of  BirHs. — By 
wonderful  instinct  birds  will  follow  cultiva- 
tion, and  make  themselves  denizens  of  new 
regions.  The  cross-bHl  has  followed  the 
apple  into  England.  Glenco,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  never  knew  the  partridge 
till  its  farmers,  of  late  years,  introduced 
com  into  their  lands  ;  nor  did  sparrows  ever 
appear  in  Siberia  until  after  the  Russians 
had  made  arable  the  vast  wastes  of  those 
parts  of  their  dominions.  Finally,  the  rice 
buntings,  natives  of  Cuba,  after  the  plantiDg: 
of  rice  in  the  Carolinas,  annually  quit  the 
island  in  myriads,  and  fiy  over  sea  and  land 
to  partake  of  a  har\'est  introduced  there 
from  the  distant  India.  It  is,  however,  only 
the  female  rice-bird  which  migrates.  Of  the 
myriads  which  visit  Carolina,  a  single  cock 
is  never  found. 

^•iustratiati  Birds. — ^The  birds  of  New 
South  Wales  vary  in  size,  from  the  emu, 
which  stands  about  six  feet  high,  to  birdslitUe 
larger  than  the  humming-bird  in  the  West 
Indies.  Black  swans,  cranes  of  various  co- 
lours, white  hawks,  black  and  white  cocka- 
toos, and  thousands  of  parrots  of  the  most 
splendid  plumage ;  ducks  and  quails  are  also 
common.  Birda  resembling  our  pigeon, 
pheasant,  and  turkey,  are  also  got  in  num- 
bers. Among  the  birds  peculiar  to  the 
country,  may"  be  mentioned  one  called  the 
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•laugbing-birfl ;  another  tbe  coachmnn,  from 
•its  wbUlle  ending'  in  a  smack  like  a  whip; 

*  another  the  bell-bird,  from  tta  voice  being 
-  like  the  sound  of  a  bell  y  and  so  on.  There 
'are  surallows  all  the  season,  exactly  rescm- 

•  bling  those  in  England. 

'Apes  Hot  rational. — ^Aronnd  Gibraltar  is 
-found  a  sort  of  ape  in  great  numbers.  I'hese 
.animals  seem  fond  of  warming  themselircs 
-at  tlie  fires  where  the  soldiers  have  boiled 
their  kettles;  but,  although  chips  of  wood 
are  in  abundance,  the  apes  never  think  of 
adding  them  as  fuel. 

.  Coluitr  of  the  Eyc9» — In  a  scarce  treatise, 
"  De  Coloribus  Oculorum,"  by  Fortius,  it  is 
remarked,  that  in  blue  eyes  the  interior  mem- 
branes arc  less  abundantly  provided  with 
,black  mucus,  and  are  thence  more  sensible 
to  the  action  of  light  That  sort  of  eyes 
'suits  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  during  their 
long  twilights ;  while  the  deep  black  of  the 
ncffroes  serves  to  support  the  vivacity  of  the 
light  The  blue  of  the  Laplander's  eyes, 
however,  but  ill  supports  the  light  reflected 
from  the  snow,  and  renders  them  subject  to 
cataract 

A  tingular  Glutton. — Charles  Domery, 
aired  twenty*one,  when  a  prisoner  of  war  at 
Xiiverpool,  consumed,  in  one  day,  sixteen 
)>ounds  of  meat ;  namely,  four  pounds  of  raw 
cow's  udder,  ten  pounds  of  raw  beef,  two 
pounds  of  tallow  candles,  besides  drinking 
five  bottles  of  porter;  and,  although  he  was 
allowed  the  daily  rations  of  ten  men,  he  was 
not  satis6ed«  In  one  year  he  ate  174  cats 
dead  and  alive. 

Perception  in  Plants. — ^Therc  are  marks  of 
perception  in  plants,  at  least  they  have  been 
80  accounted ;  perhaps,  however,  these  are 
more  apparent  than  real.  If  a  cucumber  be 
planted,  and  after  the  branches  shoot  there 
IS  placed  a  stone  in  the  way  of  either  of 
them,  the  branch  will  turn  off  and  avoid  it, 
without  touching  the  stone,  describing  a 
circle  around  it  After  having  passed  it,  it 
will  go  on  in  a  straight  line.  This,  which  is 
considered  as  a  mark  of  perception,  is  only 
an  instance  of  the  law  by  which  plants  al- 
ways turn  to  the  light ;  for  the  plant  turns 
round  to  get  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
stone. 

Ceibo  Wool. — ^The  lana  de  ccibo,  or  ceibo 
wool  (of  Guayaquil),  is  tlie  product  of  a  very 
high  and  tufted  tree  of  that  name.  The 
trunk  is  straight,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
bark ;  the  leaf  round,  and  of  a  middling  size. 
At  the  proper  season  the  tree  makes  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  being  covered  with 
white  blossoms;  and  in  each  of  these  is 
formed  a  pod,  'which  increases  to  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  and 
one  in  thickness.  In  this  pod  the  lana,  or 
wool,  is  contained.  When  thoroughly  ripe 
and  dry  the  pod  opens,  and  the  filamentous 
matter,  or  wool,  gradually  spreads  itself  into 
H  tuft  resembling  cotton,  but  .of  a  reddish 


cast  Thi>  wool  is  much  mora  soft  and  de- 
licate to  the  touch  than  cotton,  and  the  fila- 
ments so  very  tender  and  fine,  that  the  na- 
'-tives  here  think  that  it  cannot  be  spun ;  bat 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
their  ignorance,  and,  if  a  method  be  ever 
discovered  of  spinning  it,  its  fineness  will  en- 
title it  rather  to  be  called  ceibo  silk  than 
'Wool.  The  only  use  they  have  hitherto  ap- 
plied it  to  is  to  fill  mattresses;  and  in  this 
particular  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  no 
equal. —  UUoa*s  Travels. 

Earh/  Rising. — We  have  marked  taverns 
and  gitfg-shops,  and  found  them  sooner  te- 
nanted than  any  other  places  of  resort — ^and 
noticed  that  a  dnmkard  always  commences 
his  career  early  in  the  day.  Look  where 
you  will,  and,  our  life  on  it,  you  see  a  drunk- 
ard spend  no  morning  in  bed  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  last  night's  debauch.  They 
awake  wi&  the  first  ray  of  the  morning 
light,  their  minds  clouded  with  horror  for 
past  conduct,  their  throats  burning  witli  an 
unnatural  thirst,  and  they  hasten  to  quench 
the  one  by  adding  to  the  other.  These  peo- 
ple had  better  let  the  son  rise  upon  their 
slumbers  than  take  another  step  towards  a 
horrid  death  before  breakfast  And  yet  an- 
other class  get  and  deserve  no  credit  lor 
leaving  their  beds  before  their  neighbours ; 
and  these  are  those  who  make  no  good  use 
of  their  time  after  they  are  up.  What  mat- 
ters if  a  man  have  aU  the  good  qualities  in 
the  world  if  he  makes  no  good  use  of  them  ? 
Would  the  mines  of  Peru  benefit  the  world 
if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  heart  of  her 
mountains  ?  A  roan  may  get  np  if  he  will, 
and  spend  more  time  on  his  feet  than  any  in 
the  country,  and  yet  not  perform  half  the 
labour  of  one  who  indulges  himself  in  bed 
till  noon.  We  have  heard  of  a  clever  old 
lady,  who  was  always  the  first  person  up  in 
the  place,  and  yet  worth  nothing  after  she 
was  up. 

The  Sun  a  Body  of  Ice. — Many. opinions 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  son,  which 
philosophers  have  sometimes  ridiculed,  and 
sometimes  seriously  refuted.  But  of  all  the 
paradoxical  assertions  reelecting  that  lumi- 
nary, none  equal  Mr.  Palmer^,  fur  that  gen- 
tleman positively  asserts  it  to  be  a  body  of 
ice!  The  following  is  tlie  title  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's book :  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Sublime 
Science  of  Hcliograpby,  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrating (!)  our  great  orb  of  light,  the 
Sun,  to  be  absolutely  no  other  than  a  body 
of  ice,  by  Charles  Palmer,  Gent" — 8vo. 
1799. 

Useful  Arts.^-'Every  new  discovery  may 
be  considered  as  a  new  species  of  manufac- 
ture, awakening  moral  industry  and  saga^^ 
city,  and  employing,  as  it  were,  a  new  capital 
of  mind.— Edinburgh  Review, 
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AFRICAN  BABOONS. 


AT  ilM  Caftt  whole  r«gpD«Dt8  of  hibooiia 
aiwiliii,  for  wbich  this  tthtimi  is  purtfctt- 
huhAulmm.  They  aAmi  nx  feet  high,  and 
n  rafltDfVi  and  imuiiicn  approaoh  nearer  to 
the  bnraan  apeeiea  than  any  other  <iiiadro- 
|ied  1  hurt  -vrer  seen.  These  raMals»  who 
are  most  ab^nmable  tfaieres,  used  to  annoy 
tts  aaetedini^y.  Our  barracks  were  under 
the  hills,  and  when  Ve  went  to  pkrade,  we 
were  ibTuMiiy  ohli|ed  to  leave  armed  men 
#Mr  the  proto^OD  of  oar  property;  And, 
•veil  in  «pite  of  this,  theyhsre  fteqnently 
etoleii  o«r  blankets  and  'j^reat  coats,  or  any 
HA^^  dee  they,  coald  lay  tbdr  vlaws  on.  A 
floor  woman)  a  soldier's  wife,  had  washed 
lier  bhoiket  and  hang  it  oat  to  dry,  whea 
miDd  of  these  mlsereadts,  who  wek«  erer  o|i 
the  waleh-,  stoln  it,  add  ran  dff  with  it  nto 
Hie  UMs,  wUehr  are  h%h  and  woody.  Thih 
dsew  opon  theni  the  indignatton  vf  the  ragi'- 
■Dent»  and  we  formed  a'  strobgpaity,  armed 
with  fticks  and  stones,  to  attack  them,  with 
the  iricw  of  reoorering  the  property,  and  in<- 
itcting  sndi  chastisement  as  laight  be  a 
wording  to  them  for  the  fntnre.  Iwasonthe 
admice,  with  aboat  twenty  mes,  and  A  made 
ft'  detoar  to  vat  them  off  from  oarsms  td 
which  they  always  flew  for  abetter.  They 
ebaaned  my.  moremoBt,  and  immediately 
detached  abbot  fifty  to  guard  tiie  entraoce> 
whflc  the  others  kept  their  post ;  and  we 
toald  tUitinctiy  see  fhem  tnilocting  large 
s«Doen>  and  bthn*  missHet.  Obe  old  gray? 
headed  one,  in  Imrtteohir,  who  often  ptud  ns 
a  risit  at  the  barracks,  and  waa  known  by 
the  name  of  Faihtr  Mwpky,  .was  seen  dis-^ 
tributing  his  orders,  and  pbmning  the  attack, 
with  the  JDdgment  of  one  of  our  best  ge* 
neraUk  Finding  that  my  design  was  de* 
foated»  I  ioined  the  a>rpt,  dt  niote,  and 
rushed  on  to  the  attack,  when  a  scream  from 
Father  Morplfy  wai  A  aiffnal  for  a  general 
enooanter,  and  tiie  host  of  baboons  under  hii 
eommand  rolled  down  enormous  stones  upoii 
OB,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
eontest,  or  soOie  of  us  must  inevitably  have 
been  killed.  They  ac^tually  followed  us  to 
oar  very  doors^  shouting,  in  indication  of  vic- 
tory ;  and,  daring  the  whole  night,  we  heard 
dreildfnl  yeUs  and  screaming ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  expected  a  night  attack.  In  the 
Bominir,  however,  we  found  that  all  this 
rioting  bad  been  created  bydispntes  aboat 
tbe  division  of  the  blanket;  fo;*  we  saw 
eight  or  ten  of  them  with  j^eces  of  it  on  theii 
backs,  as  okl'  women  wear  thhir  ektaks. 
Amongst  the  number  strotted  Father  Mur- 
phy. Thesis  rasrals  annoyed  ns  day  and 
night,  and  we  dared  not  venture  out,  unless  a 
party  of  five  or  six  went  twether. 

One  morning  Father' Murpby  bad  the 
consummate  impudence  to  walk  straight  into 
the  grenadier  barracks ;  and  he  was  in  the 


vety  act  of  pni^iiafagft Wigeaat't  l  _ 
,ooat,  when  aooipOffal'sfuard  (whidrhad  joiC 
been  relieved)  iook  the  liberty  of  T 


the  gentleman  at  the  dooTv  and  seeurod  hjmm 
He  was  a  no^it  poweriol  brute,  and,  I  mm 


persuaded,  too  much  for  any  tingle  , 
Nat^ithttandmg  his  .freqoen^  misdcnctn- 
ours,  we  did  not  like  to  kin  the  poor  ere#- 
tare ;  so,  having  first  taken  the  pcecantkm  «if 
maaxling  him,  we  dotenolned  on  shaving  hm 
head  and  face,  aftd  then  Uiminghhnlooee*  . 


CLAPPERT0N*8  SECOND  EXPEDflnOlf 

INTO  THE  INTBRIOR  OP  AFRICA,* 


A  NARRATIVE  of  travde  Into  regions  of 
She  earth  hitherto  unexplored,  while  it  is 
«are  to  awaken  cariosity,  most  he  daR  in* 
4eed,  and  its  aothor  destitute  of  the  talent 
of  common  obeervatbn,  if  it  faQ  to  conunu- 
oicate  new  and  amasing  information.  The 
posdiQnKMis  j^'*''^'^  ^  ^'  1^^  lamented 
Ulapperton,  which  contains  d  copious  deta^ 
of  occurrencea,  mingled  witji  livify  sketchen 
of  the  tcenery  of  a  country  untrodden  hf 
Christian  foot,  and  of  the  manners  and  ci»- 
toBsa  of  tribes  of  people  entirely  unknown, 
piA  not  disappoint  the  especutiona  of  the 
reader  in  this  respect;  while  regret  ana 
sympathy  will  he  strongly  excited  by  the  suf- 
ferings, the  nnkind  treatment,  and  the  on- 
timely  fate,  of  a  brave,  atraightforward,  and 
kind-hearted  officer,  who,  at  the  very  outaet 
ef  the  journey,  had  the  mclanchidy  misfor- 
tune of  burying  the  only  two  companionf 
joined  with  him  on  an  expedition  full  of  in^ 
terest  and  enterprise.  Thus  left  alone,  aoil 
in  a  state  of  rreat  debility  himself  from  di»- 
easc,  he  boldljr  pushed  forward,  deter- 
mined, should  life  remain,  to  accomplisb,  mi 
far  as  human  means  would  admit,  the  object 
of  his  mission. 

When  Denham  and  Clapperton  retomed 
from  their  snccessfol  mission  into  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Northern  Africa,  the  latter 
brought  back  a  letter  from  fieilo,  the  Saltan 
of  the  Fellans,  or  Fellataf,  resident  at  Soc- 
catoo,  addressed  to  the  King  of  "fingtand,  in 
consequence  of  conversatient  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  Clapperton.  In  that  letter 
tile  saltan  prc^iosed  thr^  things  :*~the 
establishment  of  a  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  by  means  of  a  oon* 
sul,  who  was  to  reside  at  the  ttaport  of  Re- 
ka;— the  delivery  of  certain  pivsenta  de* 
scribed,  at  the  port  of  Punda,  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  near  Whidah ; — and  tbie  pn^bi- 
tion  of  the  exportation  of  slaves,  by  any  of 

•  iottmftl  of  a  8«m^£xp^ilio%lat»1le|Ml». 
rior  of  AfricA,  from  the  BigUl  of  Sfhin  lotimatssL 
0/  tbe  la«e  OtpCnp  qippaion.  R,  N.  TV)  vbkh  la 
•dded,  the  JgurotI  of  Kii^ard  Un&tt,  in>^MSt» 
to  th<8ea.coMt,  partly  by  t  mdis  tMtere  ewlt. 
18», 
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M  Homr  metAaintg;  lo  AtaglMr;  Dilift. 
m^/or  Aihaotap.     • 

*  Oa  the  mWal  ol  Cl«pp«fft(m  id  Engkad» 
^fd  Bathurt^  then  McrtCiMry  of  sUte  lisv 
m  coiODleB;  conceircd  thetc  pro^xMHilB  lo 
flflterd  A  fair  qipmtatiiCf  for  •odeafoiirmgr  t*. 
carry  kito  effact  objecli  of  soch  coniuderable- 
ibpo»ta^M«i  and  Clapfprlon  immediately 
^oliinleered  his  services  on  the  occasion. 
He  had  a^ran^  with  BeUo,  that  his  men-, 
■enfrera  BhbnM,  about  a  certain  time,  be  at 
Whidah,  to  conduct  the  (iveaenta  and  thn- 
benrera  of  them  to  Soccatoa  Clappeetan 
iMn  altevtd  to  Uke  with  him;  oa  thin  noi-el 
ted  haaardoufl  enterpriae,  two  aiaociatea) 
one  of  whom  waa  Captain  Pearce,  of  the 
navy,  an  exoeUent  draufrhtaman ;  and  the 
dther.  Dr.  Morriaon,  a  aurgeon  in  thn'Ottry, 
veil  veraed  in  f«riona  branoheaof  natusaL 
hiatoryt  and|  athiapnrtieubir  reqiieat,af«^ 
low-cemitryaan,  of  the  nnoie  of  Dickaon^ 
who  hnd  w»nred  aff  »  aupgeen  in  the.  Wesi 
Indies,  w^a  .added  to  the  list. 
«  Theae  gentlemen,  With  (heir  aervonta,  em* 
barked  in  hia  majeaty't  ahtf^Bntzeo,  on  «hw 
39th  of  Aognat,  1825,  and  nrrired  offWh^. 
dab  on  the  3Sth  of  the  folknrhig  NoveoibeK 
Mr.  Dickion,  for  aome  Teaion  or  otbeiv 
landed  at  Wbidah,  and  proceeded,  in  ceok*^ 
pany  with  a  Partuguese,  of  the  name  of  De* 
Sonaa,  to  Dahomey,  where  tho  latte#  had 
reaide^  for  some  time.  Here  ho  waa  wett 
repeired,  and  aent  forward^  wtth*  a  anitaMe' 
teooTt,  to  a  place  called  Shar^  ae^ntoeiii 
da]rt*  jbnmey  from  Dahomey,  where  ha  alMv 
HrHved  inaflfely,  and  thence  proceeded,  i»ith' 
another  escort  towards  Youri,  bat  has  not 
since  been  heard  of.  The  Brazen  proceeded: 
with  the  rest  to  the  river  Benin,  or  For- 
moaa,  where  they  met  with  an  Engliah  mer- 
diant  of  the  name  of  Hontson,  who  advised* 
tf^m  by  no  means  to  think  Of  proceeding  by* 
Ijbat  river,  as  the  king  bore  n  paiticniar  ha*^ 
fred  to  the  English,  for  their  exertione  in- 
putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade ;  nor  did  he 
f  Mr.  Hontson)  know  how  £sr,  or  in  what  di- 
rection, that  river  might  lend  them.  He  re^ 
commended  Badagry  as  Ihe  neareat  md^ 
moat  convenient  spot  to  proceed  fh>m,  with 
safety,  into  the  Interior ;  and  oflferM  to  ae- 
company  them  to  a  certain  distance,  wliteh 
Offer  was  accepted. 

It  appears  tfiat  their  inqniries  nt  Mludabr 
after  Bello  and  bis  messengers  were  en- 
tirely  froitle^;  and  equally  so  as  to  Fundn 
or  Raka-^names  never  heard  of  on  that  part 
pf  the  coast  It  is*  now  known  that  thes^ 
places  are  nenr  two  hundred  miles  inlandf 
and  that  Raka  is  not  even  on  the  banks  Of 
any  river;  and  that  neidier  of  them  were 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Belto. 
'  On  the  7th  December  they  commenced 
Oelr  Joorpey  from  Badagry,  accompanied 
by  their  servnntsi  and  a  Hooasn  black,  of 
the*  name  of  Pascosy'who  bad  been  lent  frMn 
one  Df  the  king's  ships  to  aoooinpsny  the  Ictli 


Bsheui  an  Interpreter.  Ciapprelbn  w«a  at- 
tended by  his  fkithM  servnnt,  Richard  Lan^ 
der,  tb  wbo8«  care  and  discretion  we  aiw  en* 
tirely  indebted  for  the  materiala  which  com- 
pose the  preaent  volume.  For  a  abort  di»- 
Unce  they  proceeded  in  canoes  ta  a  place, 
where  a  greats  market  is  hehl,  called  Bawie. 
The  banks  of  the  creek  are  represented  aa 
low,  and  covered  with  reeda ;  and  firom  the 
following  sentence  we  are  pevsnaded- thnt 
this  is  tbe  spot,  i^eve  the  seeds  ai  those 
diseases  were  sown,  on  the  very  ^rst  night 
of  their  journey,  which  speedily  pieved 
so  foftal  to  a  part,  ami  eveotoatty  to  the. 
Whole,  of  the  company  :«^'<  The  maming 
thick  and  hany ;  and,  tA^ugk  whfdng  6itm^ 
U  the  rivep,  in  the  optt^  ntif,  for  the  ftf«t> 
time  since  we  have  been  en  shore,  we  did 
tci  hear  the  hnm  of  a  siagle  mosquito.*' 
How  an  old  naval  sniigeon,  and  two  espe-. 
rienoed  naval  officers,  could  connnit  such  aa 
imprudence^  in  such  a  climate,  i»  to-m  «oat 
aorprising.  when  moot  ditedOid  uhmmc* 
quenoiev  are  well  known  to  have  alasoat  te<* 
variably  reeuhed  fVeft  soch  •  peactice  io> 
trooieal  cltmatea,  Tbe  next  night  (the* 
9th} ,  tAey  ngam  »Sept  m  the  open  air,  in  the* 
ikiarke^aeeof  DagmoQ,  a  huwatown  wherw 
they  n|i|fht  have  had  aa  many  houses  as  theye 
wanted.  On  the  l(^,Clappertott  Wat  seized 
with  fever  and  ague.  On  the  12th,  Dr* 
Morrison  was  attacked  with  fever.  On  tlio» 
I3th,  Captain  Pearce  was  severely  indis- 
[tosed ;  and,  on  tbe  14th,  Ricliard  Landeri 
ilras  taken  UI.  On  the  23d,  Dr.  Morrison^ 
after  being  carried  in  a  hammock  to  the  di^ 
thnce  of  about  seventy  miles,  finding  himself 
worse,  requested  to  retam  tb  a  town  caUecf 
Jannah ;  and  Mr.  Houtson  accompanied  bias.' 
The  neiEt  day  one  of  the  servants  died  ;  and, 
on  the  evening  of  tbe  27th,  Captain  Pearee 
breathed  bin  last  *<  The  death  of  Captain- 
Pearce,**  says  Ciapperton,  "  baa  caused  me 
much  concern;  for>  indepeadendy  of  his 
amiable  qualities  as  a  friend  and  companion, 
he  was  eminently  fitted,  by  hia  talents,  hia 
perseverance,  and  bis  fortitude,  to  be  of  sin- 
gular service  to  the  misaioh ;  and,  on  thesoi 
accounts,  I  deplore  his  loss  aa  the  greatcat  I 
could  have  sustained,  both  as  regards  my 
private  feeHngs  and  the  pnhlie  aervke.*^ 

The  following  morping^the  remains  of  thie 
lamented  oflScer  were  interred  in  presence  of 
aU  the  principal  people  of  the  town.  The 
grave  was  staked  round  by  the  InliabitantSy 
Ibid  a  shed  bniR  over  it  An  ineeription-wae 
carved  on  a  board,  placed  at  the  head  of  thOt 
grave,  by  Irflnder— <'  I  bemg  unable,''  saye 
Ciapperton,  **  to  assist,  or  even  to  sit  up.'**- 
Two  days  after  this,  Mr.  Hontaon  retomedf 
with  the  information  of  Dr.  Morrison  bavlni^ 
died  at  Jannah,  on  the  same  day  as  Captahi 
Pearce,  where  he  had  his  remmns  decent^ 
thterred — the  people  of  the  town  attendini^ 
thecererappy.  .  .         .  .     .  , 

These  unfortunate  officers  baa  beea  cm*' 
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v«ved  thus  /kr,  about  seventy  milesi  ia  ham- 
mocks, by  tlie  people  of  the  country ;  every 
where  experiendog  the  kindest  attentions,, 
lodged  in  the  best  houses,  and  supplied  with 
every  thing  that  the  country  afforded.  Clap- 
perton  was  able  occasionally  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  sometimes  to  walk ;  but  greatly 
debilitated,  and  not  free  from  fever.  He 
describes  the  country  between  Badagry  and 
Jannah,  the  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Yourriba,  as  abounding  in  population,  well 
cultivated  with  plantations  of  Indian  com, 
different  kinds  of  millet,  yams,  and  plan-> 
tains,  wherever  the  surface  was  free  from 
dense  forests.  Every  where  on  the  road  the 
party  was  met  by  numbers  of  people,  chiefly 
women,  bearing  loads  of  produce  on  their, 
heads,  always  cheerful  and  obliging,  and  de- 
lighted to  see  white  men,  frequently  pinging 
in  chorusf  holding  up  both  hands,  and  di^ 
ping  them  as  tokens  of  joy,  as  they  passed 
along,  and  whole  groups  kneeling  down,  and 
wishing  the  travellers  a  good  jo|imey. 
Towns  and  viUages  were  very  frequent;  and 
some  of  the  former  were,  estimated  to  con- 
tain from  eight  to  fifteen  thousand  souls.  At 
Jannah,  the  crowds  were  immense,  but  ex- 
tremely civil,  and  highly  amused  to  see  white 
men. 

'*  In  the  evening  Mr.  Houtson  and  I  took 
a  walk  through  the  town  :  we  were  followed 
by  an  immense  crowd,  which  gathered  as  we 
went  ak>ng,  but  all  very  civil;  the  men 
taking  off  Uieir  capS}  the  women  kneeling  on 
their,  knees  and  one  elbow,  Uie  other  elbow 
resting  upon  the  hand.  In  returning  we 
came  through  the  market,  which,  though 
nearly  sunset,  was  well  supplied  with  raw 
cotton,  countcy  cloths,  provision,  and  fruit, 
such  as  oranges,  limes,  plantains,  bananas; 
and  vegetables^  soch  as  small  onions,  cha-. 
lotes»  pepper  and  gums  for  soups:  slso, 
boiled  yams,  and  acauont,*  Here  the  crowd 
rolled  on  like  a  soa,.then  jumping  over  the. 
provision  baskets,  the  boys  dancing  under 
the  stalls,  the  women  bawling,  and  saluting 
those  who  were  looking  after  their  scattered 
goods,  yet  no  word  or  look  of  disrespect  to  ns." 

Of  the  honesty  of  the  black  population  of 
the.  kingdom  or  province  of  .Badagry,  Cap-, 
tain  Clapperton  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony.:— 

**  I. cannot  omit  bearing  testimony  to  the 
singular  and  perhaps  unprecedented  fact, 
that  we  have  already  travelled  sixty  miles  in. 
eight  days,  with  a  numerous  and  heavy  bag- 
gage, and  about  ten  different  relays  of  car- 
riers, without  losing  so  much  as  the  value  of. 
a  shilling,  public  or  private ;  a  circumstance 
evincing  not  only  somewhat  more  than  com- 
mon honesty  in  the  inhabitants,  but  a  degree  of 
subordination  and  regular  government  which 
could  not  have  been  supposed  to  exist  amongst 
a  people  hitherto  considered  barbarians..  Hu- 

*  Pwte  of  poonded  Indian  com,  wtmppcd  in  a  par* 
ticular  leaf. 


raanity,  however,  ia  tbe  same  iir  cve^  land  ; 
government  may  restrain  theyicjons  -prmci^: 
pics  t)f  our  nature,  bat  It  is  beyond^tiie  power 
even  of  African  despotism  to'  silence  a  w«»-' 
man*s  tongue :  in  sickness  and  in  faeahfa^  aad- 
at  every  stage,  we  have  been  obliged  to  en-'- 
dure  their  eternal  loquacity  and  noise."  i 

The  people  of  Jannah  are  ingenioos  as  well 
as  industrious.  They  are  excellent  carvers- 
in  wood :  all  their  doors,  drums,  and  woodea 
utensils,  being  covered  with  figores  of  men»- 
snakes,  crocodiles,  &c.  Numerous  looins' 
were  in  operation— sometimes  eight  or  tea: 
in  one  house;  their  cotton-cloths  good  in- 
texture*  and  some  of  them  very  fine.  Their 
looms  and  shuttles  are  described  as  being  on 
Uie  same  principle  with  the  common  English 
loom,  but  the  warp  seldom  more  than  fofar, 
inches  in  width.  They  have  abundance  of  in-* 
digo,  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  women  are. 
generally  the  dyers,  and  boys  the  weavers. 
They  also  maaufsctore  a  tolerable  kind  of- 
earthenware. 

The  old  caboceer,  or  chief  of  the  town, 
was  delighted  to  see  tbe  strangers;  aa-* 
signed  them  good  lodgings ;  and  sent  thiUier- 
hogs,  docks,  pigeons,  plantains,  yams,  and 
whatever  the  place  would  affbrd ;  while  bts 
numerous  wives,  about  two  hundred,  wel- 
comed them  with  songs  of  jov.  On  bein^ 
informed  that  an  Englishman  bad  only  or«e 
wife,  he  and  the  whole  crowd,  particularly, 
his  wives,  laughed  immoderately.  The  old 
gentleman  wore  a  rich  crimson  damask  robe 
and  a  red  velvet  cap ;  but  during  the  cere- 
mony of  reception  he  changed  his  dress, 
three  different  times,  each  time  increasic^. 
the  splendour  of  his  appearance. 

Tbe  approach  to  Emmadoo  is  described  m%, 
extremely  beautiful,  through  a  long,  broad, 
and  majestic  avenue  of  trees,  at  the  end  o^ 
which  a  stockade,  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a 
wicker  gate,  and  another  of  the  same  kindr 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces,  defends 
tbe  entrance  of  the  town.  The  surface  of. 
the  adjoining  country  is  broken  into  gentle 
hills  and  dales,  a  small  stream  of  water, 
runping  through  every  little  valley.  At 
Afoora  the  granite  formation  began  to  show. 
itself.  The  town  of  Assulah.  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  may  contain  six 
thousand  people.  Assouda,  another  waDed 
town,  bad  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants- 
At  both  tbe  party  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions ;  and  regaled  with  dancinn^ 
and  singing  the  whole  night,  by  tbe  -appar 
rently  happy  inhabitants. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  improved 
as  our  travellers  advanced;  they  had  now. 
reached  the  mountainous  range»  the  width  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  about,  eigh^  miles. 
The  highest  point  would  appear  not.  to  ex-^ 
ceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  at.  that 
part  where  the  travellers  crossed  them ;  and 
the  road«  by  the  edge  of  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys,  not  more  than  one  thou-- 
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Btiid  five  hundred.  The  vftllejm  wert  plaated 
with-eotUm,  coni»  yams,  and  pUntains  ;  and 
OB  the  tops  and  hollows  of  the  hills  were 
perched  Uw  houses  and  Tillages  of  Uie  pro- 

Eaetors  of  these  plantations.  The  town  of 
nifoo  in  these  mountains  is  said  to  have  a  po- 
pulation of  fifteen  thousand  souls;  and  Chia- 
doo»  seren  thousand.  On  departing  from 
die  latter*  Chqpperton  was  attended  by  the 
chief,  and  an  immense  train  cf  peoplet  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  with  drums,  horns,  and 
gongs,  making  a  strange  discord  when  min- 
gled with  the  agreeable  voices  of  the  wo- 
men. 

The  highest  summit  of  these  mountains  is 
between  £rawa  and  Chaki. 

"The  road  through  this  mountain  pass 
was  grand  and  imposing,  sometimes  rising 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  then  descending 
in  the  midst  of  rocks  into  deep  dells ;  then 
winding  beautifully  round  the  side  of  a  steep 
bill,  the  rocks  above  overhanging  us  in  fear- 
ful uncertainty.  In  every  cleft  of  the  hills, 
wherever  there  appeared  the  least  soil,  were 
cottages,  surrounded  by  small  plantations  of 
millet,  yams,  or  plantains,  giving  a  beautiful 
variety  to  the  rude  scenery.  The  road  con- 
tinued rising,  hiU  above  hill,  for  at  least 
above  two  miles,  until  our  arrival  at  the 
Urge  and  populous  town  of  Chaki,  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  very  highest  hill.  On  every 
hand,  on  the  hills,  on  the  rocks,  and  crowd- 
ing on  the  road,  the  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bled in  thousands ;  the  women  welcoming  ns 
witii  holding  up  their  hands  and  chanting 
choral  songs,  and  the  men  with  the  usuiU 
salutations  and  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
The  caboceer  was  seated  on  the  outside  of 
his  house,  surrounded  by  his  ladifes,  his  sing- 
ing men  and  singing  women,  his  drums, 
fifes,  and  gong-gongs.  He  is  a  good-looking 
man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  has  a  pleas- 
ing countenance.  His  house  was  all  ready 
fbr  us :  and  he  immediately  ordered  ns  a 
laige  supply  of  goats,  sheep,  and  yams ; 
pressing  us  stronger  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with 
him.  He  appeared  to  consider  us  as  messen- 
gers of  peace,  come  with  blessings  to  his 
king  and  country.  Indeerl  a  bdief  is  very 
prevalent,  and  seems  to  have  gone  before  us 
all  the  way,  that  we  are  charged  with  a  com- 
mission to  make  peace  wherever  there  is 
war  \  and  to  do  good  to  every  country 
through  which  we  pass.  Tlie  caboceer  of 
this  town  indeed  told  us  8d;  and  said  he 
hoped  that  we  should  settle  the  war  with  the 
Nvfli^  people  and  the  Fellate;  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  Housa  slaves,  who  hstve  risen 
agidnst  the  King  of  Yourriba.  When  I  shook 
Inads  with  him,  he  passed  his  hand  over  the 
heads  of  bis  chiefs,  as  confirming  on  them  a 
white  man's  bkssing.  He  was  more  inquisi- 
tive and  mere  communicative  than  any  one 
whom  we  have  yet  seen.  He  sat  until  near 
midnight,  talking  and  inquiring  about  £ng- 
liind.  On  aafcing  if  he  woukl  send  one  of- 
hia  sons  to  see  our  country,  he  rose  up  with 
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alacrity,  and  said  he  would  go  himsdf.  He 
inquired  how  many  wives  an  Englishman 
had  ?  Being  told  only  one,  he  seemed  much 
astonished,  and  laughed  greatly ,  as  did  all  his 
people.  *  What  does  he  do,'  t;aid  he,  *  when 
one  of  his  wives  has  a  child  ?'  Our  caboceer. 
has  two  thousand." 

The  town  of  Koosoo,  at  the  northern 
termination  of  the  mountains,  is  stated  to  be 
the  largest  that  our  traveller  yet  had  seen, 
and  supposed  to  contain  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Next  to  it  was  Yahoo 
another  large  town,  and  then  Ensookosoo, 
between  whkh  and  the  former  is  a  beautiful 
phiin,  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  a 
number  of  Fellata  villages,  whose  udiabit- 
ants  are  living  here,  as  they  do  in  most' 
parts  of  Soudan,  a  quiet  and  harmless  pas- 
toral life,  unmolested  by  thi  black  natives,  - 
and  not  interfering  with  any  of  the  negro 
customs.  From  hence  to  the  capital  of 
Yourriba,  which  is  nanied  Eyeo,  or  Katunga, 
many  of  the  viUages  were  deserted,  and  Sie 
towns,  more  or  less,  in  ruins,  from  the 
incursions  of  the  more  warlike  Fellatas  of 
Soccatoo,  and  the  insurrectk>nary  slaves  of  * 
Houssa,  who  had  laid  waste  the  country. 
Town  followed  town  in  quick  successioo,  but 
all  of  them  had  suffered  from  the  recent  in- 
cursions. 

The  approach  to  the  town  of  Tshow  was 
through  a  beautiful  valley,  ''  planted  with  . 
large  shady  trees  and  bananas,  having  green 
plots  and  sheets  of  water  running  through 
the  centre,  where  the  dingy  beauties  of  Tshow 
were  washing  their  well-formed  limbs,  while 
the  sheep  and  goats  were  grazing  around  on 
the  verdant  banks."  This  picture  of  repose  , 
is  stated,  however,  to  be  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  inroads  from  the  neighbouring- 
kingdom  of  Borgbo,  the  natives  of  which  are 
described  as  thieves  and  plunderers  ;  and  as 
our  traveller  was  now  close  on  its  borders^ 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  bnish  up  his  arms. 
In  the  evening,  however,  a  chief,  with  a  large 
escort  of  horse  and  foot  arrived  from  Katun- 
ga, to  conduct  him  safely  to  the  king.  They 
were  so  numerous  that  they  ate  up  all  tiie 
provisions  of  this  small  town  ;  **  every  cor- 
ner was  filled  with  them ;  and  they  kept 
drumming,  blowing,  dancing,  and  singing  sU 
night"  On  leaving  this  place,  "  the  road 
through  which  we  passed  was  wide,  though 
wood)',  and  covered  by  men  on  horseback, 
and  bowmen  on  foot.  The  horsemen  armed 
with  two  or  three  long  spears  honyingon  as 
fast  as  they  could  get  us  to  go :  horns  and 
country  drums  beating  and  blowing  before 
and  behind :  some  Of  the  horsemen  dressed 
in  the  most  grotesque  manner;  others 
covered  all  over  with  charms.  The  bowmen 
abo  had  their  natty  little  hats  and  feathers, ' 
with  the  jebus,  or  leathern  pouch,  hangbig* 
by  their 'side.  Tliese  men  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  hest  troops  in  this  country 
and  Soudan,  from  their  lightness  and 
activity,    llie  horsemen,  however,  are  bat 
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in  mounted;  ^  asimalt  are  nBiU  and 
badly  dressed,  tbeir  saddlei  so  ill  aecnred^ 
•nd  the  rider  sits  so  dumsily  on  his  seat» 
that  sny  Englishmao,  who  ever  rode  a  hone 
with  an  English  saddle,  would  upset  one  of 
Ibem  the  first  charge  with  a  long  stick." 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Katanga, 
which  is  said  to  be  deUghtfoUy  situated  at 
the  point  of  a  granite  range  of  hilb :  a  band 
of  music  accompanied  tbuo,  followed  by  aa 
immense  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  proceeded  about  five  miles 
in  the  city  before  they  reached  the  residence 
of  the  king,  who  was  seated  under  a  veran* 
dah,  with  two  red  and  two  blue  urobrelias, 
supported  on  long  poles  held  by  slaves. 
The  chiefs  were  observed  to  be  holding  a 
parley  with  the  king,  which  CUppertou 
conjectured  to  relate  to  his  being  desired  to 
perform  the  usual  ceremony  of  prostration. 

'« ^  I  told  them,*  says  he,  ^  if  any  such 
thing  w^  proposed,  I  should  instantly  go 
back ;  that  all  the  ceremony  I  would  submit 
to  wouM  be  to  take  off  my  nat,  make  a  bow, 
and  shake  hands  with  his  majesty,  if  he 
pleased.*  Tbu  being  granted,  ^  We  accord- 
ingly,*  says  our  author, '  went  forwards ;  the 
king's  people  had  a  great  to  do  to  noake  way 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  allow  us  to  go  in 
reguLur  order.  Sticks  and  whips  were  used, 
though  generally  in  a  good-natured  manner  ; 
and  I  cannot  help  remarking  ou  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions  of  this  kind,  that  the 
Younibas  appear  to  be  a  mild  and  kind 
people^kind  to  their  wives  and  children, 
and  to  one  another — and  that  the  government, 
though  absolute,  is  conducted  with  the  great- 
est mildness.*'* 

This  ceremony  of  prosimtioa  before  the 
king  is  required  from  sU.  The  cbieis,  who 
come  to  pay  their  court,  cover  themselves 
with  dust,  and  then  fall  flat  on  their  bellies, 
having  first  practised  the  ceremony,  in  order 
to  be  perfect,  before  a  large  fat  eunuch. 
There  is  something  wbimaiciJ,  we  admit,  in 
tfie  comparison  we  are  about  to  make ;  but  it 
r^y  strikes  us,  that  nothing  is  wanting  at 
^atunga  but  the  pelkno  tcreen^  whose  unez- 
pected  appearance  occasioned  some  nujigivings 
in  Lford  Amhmt*s  mind,  to  imagine  the 
scene  described  by  Clspperton  to  be  laid  in  a 
TOovindal  town  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
The  umbrellas-— the  negodations  for  the 
ceremony— -the  rehearsal  <J  it— the  sticks  and 
whips  so  good-naturedly  laid  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd --are  completely,  and 
to  the  letter,  Chinese;  and  these  heavenly 
people  of  the  east  are  successfully  imiuted 
by  the  Yourxibaa  of  the  west,  in  tfie  extraor- 
dinary  degree  of  politfloesa  pra<:tiBed  towards 
etch  other :  *'*'  when  equals  meet,  they  kneel 
oa  one  knee;  women  kneel  on  both  knees, 
the  elbows  vesting  oa  the  ground."  Mor 
are.  these  dingy  peofle  outdone  by  the  Ce- 
CQStials  In  another  respect:  the  accredited 
tanelkr  ia  subsisted  entirely  at  the  e^^enie 


of  the  lovacign-that  Is  fo4tyVof  thaptoMlii^ 
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He  is  also  invited  to  theatrical 
ments,  quite  .as  amnaing,  and  almost  m- 
refined,  irom  Clapperton%  description,  aa  miy 
whidi  his  Celestial  Jiajeaty  can  umimaad  io 
be  exhibited  before  a  foreign  ambassador/ 
The  king  of  Yourribu  made  a  pohitof  our 
tmveUer  staying  to  'witness  these  eotertste* 
meats.  They  were  exhibited  ra  the  khig^ 
park,  in  a  square  space,  sunrounded  by 
clumps  of  trees.  The  first  perfonmooe  wm 
that  of  «  number  of  men  dandng  and  Mm- 
bKng  about  in  sacks,  faavhig  iheir  beads  foa- 
tastically  decorated  with  strips  of  rsgs, 
damask  silk,  and  oetton  of  varifgated  ooleunt ; 
and  they  performed  to  admiration.  The 
second  exhibition  was  hunting  the  boa  snake, 
by  the  men  in  the  sacks.  The  huge  snake, 
it  seems,  went  through  the  motkms  of  this 
kind  of  reptile,  ^^in  a  very  natural  manner, 
though  it  appeared  to  be  rather  Ml  in  the 
belly,  opening  and  shutting  its  mouth  in  die 
most  natural  manner  imaginable.  A  running^ 
^bt  ensued,  which  lasted  some  time,  tSl,  at 
length,  the  diief  of  the  bag-men  contrived  to 
seotdi  his  tail  with  a  tremendous  sword, 
when  he  gasped,  twisted  up,  and  seemed  hi 
great  torture,  endeavouring  to  bite  his  as* 
Bsilants,  who  hoisted  him  on  tbeir  shoulders, 
and  bore  him  off  in  triumph.  The  festivities 
of  the  day  concluded  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  wtiite  (2mf,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
a  human  figure  in  white  wax,  looking  miser-i 
ably  thin,  and  as  if  starved  with  cold,  taking 
snuff,  rubbing  its  hands,  treading  the  giound 
as  if  tender-footed,  and  evideoUy  meant  to 
burlesque  and  ridicule  a  white  man,  while  hi» 
sable  majesty  frequently  appealed  to  Ckp- 
perton  whether  it  was  not  well  performed* 
After  this,  the  king*s  womiqa  sang  in  choma, 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  whole  crowd. 

The  city  of  £yco,  called  in  the  liooss» 
language  Kalunga»  has  ^  thick  belt  of  wood 
round  the  walU,  which  are  built  of  day, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  sooounded  by  a 
dry  ditch ;  they  «e  fiftesn'miles  in  cirouas* 
ference,  and  are  entered  by  ten  gates.  Tho 
houses  are  of  day  withthatched  roofr.  The 
posts  that  support  the  verandahs  and  the 
doers  are  carved  ia  has rdief,  withfignrea  of 
the  boa  killing  aa  aatdope  or  a  b^,  with 
warriors  acfompanied  by  their  drommeis,  Itc 
It  hss  sevoi  markets,  held  every  evening,  in 
which  are  exposed  fbr  sale  yams,  com,  cala* 
vancoH  bwaaaa,  vageiable  buttiv,  aeeds  of 
the  colocyntb,  0oats,  fowls,  sheep,  cotton 
dotbsii  and  various  implements  of  agricultaov. 
The  oounciy  prodiieea  small  horns,  but  fin* 
hoaed  catdo,  oaany  of  them  with  humps  on 
their  shoulders  like  those  of  Aby«hiiu; 
sheep»  hogs,  museovy  ducks,  fbwls,  pigeena, 
and  turk^ra.  They  have  varioua  IciKHiaof 
fruit,  sndi  aa  oiaogesv  limes,  and,  so  Clap- 
petton  sm,  pears,  and  apples.  TIm  cotton 
plant  and  indigo  aneoctsosiv^enkivated  ; 
but  the  commefoc  with  the  coast  in  atanott  «• 
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tQkiM^  te  8k?M,  n^ick  *re  given  In  ex. 
tfaiiwy  for  ran,  tobflccv,  Boropen  ebth, 
•Dd  foviies.  Thtfl  Intneonne,  which  It 
OMUtMm  w  e&tkely  by  Und,  either  from 
Bwlegry^Li^jOi^orD^oniej.  The  price  of 
a  MiftTe  al  Janneh,  as  ecerlj  «e  ooold  be  c»l. 
euUted,  WW  ftom  three  to  fbur  poonde  etcr. 
Ung;  thdr  doBMBtk  elevvs,  bowerer,  ere 
oever  lold,  except  fer  mieoonduet.  In  feet, 
die  whole  populstioii  may  be  coasidcred  io  a 
etaie  of  lUvery,  dthor  to  the  kiog  or  his 
eaboeecn.  The  feataree  of  the  Youffriba 
people  are  deeoibed  as  beiag  leu  cfaamc 
terietie  of  the  negio  tbaa  thoae  of  Bed^ry ; 
the  Upt  less  thick,  and  the  nose  indlned  to 
the  aquiline  $  the  men  wdi  made,  and  of  an 
independent  cenriage ;  the  women  at  a  more 
cosfse  appeanuice,  probably  from  drudgery 
and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Tbongh  Clappetton  esmained  at  Katanga 
fiom  the  23rd  of  Janosry  to  the  7th  of  March, 
and  though,  the  river  Qnonre^-»tbe  mysterious 
nod  niie.cBlled  Niger— was  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  to  the  eastward,  he  was  not  able 
to  pretail  on  the  iuag  of  Yonrriba  to  allow 
him  to  visit  it ;  whenever  he  asked  for  per- 
miseiBn  to  do  so,  he  was  always  pot  off  with 
some  frivolous  excuse  ;  an^  in  thisy  loo,  the 
old  gsntlooBaa  appears  to  have  been  ae  cnnning 
and  aa  cautious  as  •  a  Chhicse  mandariat—ob- 
serving  at  one  time,  tliat  the  road  was  not 
sale— at  anotiwr,  that  the  Fellatas  had  po». 
session  of  the  country ;  and  what  wonld  the 
Kiog  of  England  say  if  any  thing  should 
happen  to  his  guest  P  It  wsa  witfa  seme 
difficulty^  after  ali,  ^at  Clappertan  could 
pierail  on  him  to  Ist  htm  dqpart  on  |^if 
iomney ;— offesed,  if  he  would  stay,  to  give 
him  a  wile;  of  wives,  he  said,  he  himself 
had  plenty-.Jie  did  not  exactly  know  how 
many,  but  he  was  sure  that,  hand  to  hand^ 
th«f  would  teach  from  Katanga  to  Jannah* 

On  dspaitiag'fflom  Katunga  for  KJanm,  a 
dty  of  Bot^m^  Mr.  Houtsoa  took  his  leave 
of  oar  tavcBer,  and  returned  to  the  coast, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died.  Cliq[>pcrton 
osntinued  his  route  among  mined  villages, 
that  had  been  sacked  by  the  FdUtas.  These 
msKaudeis,  it  seems,  have  a  mode  of  setting 
fire  to  waUed  towns,  by  tying  combustibles  to 
the  tails  of  pigeone,  which,  on  befaig  let 
loose,  fly  to  the  tops  of  the  thaeehed  houses, 
while  they  keep  up  showera  of  anows,  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  esthiguishing 
thoftamm.  Having  crossed  the  river  Monssa, 
a  coneidembla  stream  which  fidls  into  the- 
QnoRa,  an  eseort  appeared  to  conduct  our 
tmveOer  to  Yarro,  the  sultan,  m  they  called 
Um,  of  Kiama.  They  were  mounted  on  rfr. 
markalily  fine  horses,  but  w«re  a  lawless  set 
of  feUowa,  who  plundersd  the  viliagm  aa  they 
went  along,  without  msrcy  or  remorse. 

▲iKiama,  he  was  well  received  by  Yarro, 
who  assigned  him  an  exoeilent  house,  witliin- 
a  pfnMOriockisuie,  and  sent  Um  milk,  eggs, 
ftiad.  chaesa,  onids,  and  fi»»ftMh 


(paste  of  Indian  com)*  Shortly  afkerwardi 
mi  paid  him  a  visit,  mounted  on  a  beautUUl 
red  Toan,  att^ided  by  a  number  of  armed 
men  on  honeback  and  on  foot;  ^*and  six 
young  female  slaves,  naked  as  fhey  were 
bom,  except  a  stripe  of  narrow  white  cloth 
tied  round  tbelf  heads,  about  six  Inches  of 
the  ends  flying  out  behind ;  eadi  carrying  a 
light 'spear  in  the  right  hand.**  £aeh  of 
these  girl!(,  on  entering  the  door,  put  a  blue 
doth  round  her  waist.  Yarro  )>vmnfised  our 
travcllinr  every  asslstande,  and  kept  his  word. 
On  taking  leave,  he  temounted  his  horse, 
**^Uie  young  ladies  undressed;  and  away 
went  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cavalcades 
I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.**  Extraordinary 
indeed  !  The  following  is  his  account  of  a 
second  v}j«lt — 

'^  After  the  heat  of  the  day  wsa  over, 
Yarro  came,  attended  by  all  his  train.  The 
most  extraordinary  psrsons  in  It  were  himself 
and  the  bearers  of  his  spears,  whkh,  as 
before,  were  six  nalicd  young  girls,  from  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  years  of  Age.  The  only 
thing  they  wore  was  a  whit^  bandeau,  oit 
fillet  of  white  ck>ih,  romid  the  iorc^ead, 
about  six  indies  of  the  ends  flying  behind, 
and  a  string  of  beads  round  thdr  waists  ;  in 
their  right  hands  they  caitled  three  light 
spears  each.  Their  light  form,  the  vivacity 
of  their  eyes,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
appeared  to  fly  o^rer  the  gmund,  made  them 
appear  something  more  than  mortal  as  fhey 
flew  alongside  of^his  horse,  when  he  was  gal. 
loping,  andmaldnglus  hone  curvet  and  bound. 
A  man  with  an  immense  bundle  of  spears 
vemahied  behind  at  a  little  distance,  ap- 
parently to  serve  as  a  magazine  for  the  girls 
to  be  supplied  from,  when  their  master  had 
expended  those  they  carried  in  their  hands." 

Here,  as  in  other  large  towns,  there  were 
musie  and  daodng  the  iniole  night ;  *'  men's 
wives  and  maidens  all  join  me  song  and 
dance,  Mahomedans  as  weU  as  Pagans.'* 
Female  chastity,  by  oor  Stothor*s  account,  is 
little  TCgacded. 

**YaiTO  asked  me  if  I  would  take  hit 
daughter  fbr  a  wife;  1  said  ^Yes,*  after  a 
geeat  many  thanks  for  my  present  The  old 
woman  went  out,  and  I  followed  with  the 
king's  head  man,  Abubeckcr.  I  went  to  the 
hoiue  of  the  daughter,  which  consists  of 
several  eooates,  separate  fkom  those  of  tha 
lather,  iomI  I  was  shown  into  a  vay  dean 
one :  a  mat  was  spread^— I  sat  down-~and 
tlm  lady  coming  in  and  kneeling  down,  I 
adced  her  if  die  would  live  in  my  house,  or  f 
should  come  and  live  with  her:  she  said, 
whatever  way  I  wished :  very  well,  I  said,  I 
would  come  and  live  with  her,  as  she  had  the 
besthouas.  She  kept  her  kneeling  posture  all 
the  time  I  was  in  the  house.*' 

Kiama  Is  one  of  the  largest  dties  in 
Botgho.  Clapperton  estimates  it  to  cootain,* 
at  least,  tUsty  thousand  inhahitanti;  bnt^ 
like  the  test  of  the  people  of  tfab  Uttgdoifty 
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they  are  represented  as  great  robbers.  Yarro, 
however,  behaved  very  well  to  dur  traveller, 
supplied  him  at  once  with  horses  and  bearers, 
and  advised  him  to  go  by  Boussa,  and  not  by 
Youri,  as  the  -latter  was  at  war  with  the 
FeUatas.  Profiting  by  this  advice,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  former,  and  in  the  way, 
he  fell  in  with  a  ooffle  or  caravan  from 
Ashantee   and    Gonja,  on    their   route    to 

HottSM. 

^' At  ten,  we  fell  in  with  the  Houssa  cara- 
vans. They  occupied  a  long  line  of  march  : 
bullocks,  asses,  horses,  women,  and  men,  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand,  all  in  a  line,  one 
after  another,  forming  a  very  curious  sight ; 
a  motley  group,  from  the  nearly  naked  girls 
and  men  carrying  loads,  to  the  ridiculously 
and  gaudily  dressed  Gonja  traders,  riding  on 
horseback,  some  of  these  animals  being  liune, 
and  going  with  a  halt,  and  all  in  very  bad 
condition.  The  poor  girls,  their  slaves,  are 
compelled  to  travel  with  a  heavy  load  on  their 
heads,  yet  are  as  cheerfrd  and  good-natured 
as  if  ihey  were  at  home  grinding  com  in  their 
own  native  country." 

At  Wawa,  another  city  of  Borgho,  our 
traveller  was  well  and  hospitably  received, 
the  old  governor  of  which  told  him,  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  that  he  wished.  Being 
so  near  that  part  of  the  Quorra,  where 
MuDgo  Park  perished,  our  traveller  thought 
he  might  get  some  information  of  this  melan- 
choly event 

'^  The  head  man's  story  is  this :  that  the 
boat  stuck  fast  between  two  rocks ;  that  the 
people  in  it  laid  out  four  anchors  a-head ; 
that  the  water  falls  down  with  gieat  rapidity 
from  the  rocks,  and  chat  the  white  men,  in 
attempting  to  get  on  shore,  were  drowned ; 
that  crowds  of  people  went  to  look  at  them, 
but  the  white  men  did  not  shoot  at  them  as  I 
had  heard ;  that  the  natives  were  too  much 
frightened  either  to  shoot  at  them  or  to  assist 
them ;  that  there  were  found  a  great  many 
things  in  the  boat,  books  and  riches  which 
the  sultan  of  Boussa  has  got ;  that  beef  cut 
in  slices  and  salted  was  in  great  plenty  in  the 
boat ;  that  the  people  of  ^oussa  who  had 
eaten  of  it'  all  died,  because  it  was  human 
flesh,  and  that  they  knew  we  white  men  eat 
human  flesh.  I  was  indebted  to  the  messenger 
of  Yarro  for  a  defence,  who  told  the  narrator 
that  I  was  much  more  nice  in  my  eating  than 
his  oonntiymen  were.  But  it  was  with  some 
difliculty  I  could  persuade  him  that  if  his 
story  was  true,  it  was  the  people's  own  fears 
that  had  killed  them;  that  the  meat  was 
good  beef  or  mutton  ;  that  I  had  eaten  more 
goats'  flesh  since  I  had  been  in  this  country 
than  ever  I  had  done  in  my  life :  that  in  Eng- 
laqd  we  eat  nothing  but  fowls,  beef,  and 
mutton.'* 

.  At  this  place  Clapperton  had  nearly, 
Uiough  innocently,  got  into  a  scrape  with  the 
old  governor,  by  coquetting  wltn  a  young, 
•ad  buxom  widow. 


«'  I  had  a  vis't,  amongst  the  Mmbetf, 
from  the  daughter  of  an  Arab,  who  Is 
very  fair,  calls  herself  a  #Ute  woman,  is 
ridi,  a  widow,  and  wants  a  white  hMband. 
She  is  said  to  be  the  richest  person  in  Wawa, 
having  the  best  house  in  die  town,  and  • 
thousand  slaves.  She  showed  a  great  regard 
for  my  servant  Richard,  who  is  younger  and 
better  looking  than  I  am :  but  she  had 
passed  her  twentieth  year,  was  fat,  and  a 
perfect  Turkish  beauty,  just  like  a  walldBg 
water-butt.  All  her  arts  were  unavalKng  ou 
Richard :  she  could  not  indace  him  to  viait 
her  at  her  house,  though  he  had  my  per- 
mission.** 

This  widow,  it  seems,  was  not  disposed  to 
waste  time  by  makhig  regular  approaehea, 
like  those  by  which  Widow  Wadman  under- 
mined  the  outworks  of  the  unsuspectiBg 
Unde  Toby,  but  was  detcnnlned  to  carry 
the  dtadel  by  storm. 

*^  The  widow  Zuma  has  been  kind  enongb 
to  send  me  provisions  ready  cooked,  in  great 
abundance,  ever  since  1  have  been  here.  Now 
that  she  has  iUled  witli  Richard,  she  has 
offered  Pascoe  a  handsome  fbnale  slave  for  a 
wife,  if  he  could  manage  to  bring  abaat 
matters  with  me.'^  Not  being  much  afraid  of 
mysdf,  and  wishing  to  see  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  her  house,  I  went  and  visited 
her.  I  fbund  her  house  large,  and  full  of 
male  and  fbmale  slaves ;  the  males  lyfisg 
about  the  outer  huts,  the  females  more  in 
the  interior.  In  the  centre  of  the  huta  waa  a 
square  one  of  large  dimensions  suroandad 
by  a  venuidah,  with  screens  of  matting  all 
around  except  in  one  place,  where  there  waa 
hung  a  tanned  bullock*s  hide ;  to  this  spot  I 
was  led  up,  and,  on  its  being  drawn  on  one 
side,  I  saw  the  lady  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
small  Turkey  carpet,  Hke  one  of  our  health 
rugs,  a  Uffge  l^tner  cushion  under  her  left 
knee  $  her  goora  pot,  whidi  was  a  lArge  old- 
ikshioned  English  pewter  mug,  by  her  side^ 
and  a  calibash  of  water  to  wash  her  rowith 
out,  as  she  altematdy  kept  eating  goora  and 
chewing  tobacco-snuff,  the  custom  with  all 
ranks,  male  or  female,  who  can  procine 
them  :  on  her  right  dde  lay  a  whip.  At  a 
little  distance,  squatted  on  the  ground,  sat  a 
dwarfish,  hump-backed,  female  slatv,  with  a 
wide  mouth  but  good  eyes  t  she  had  on  no 
dotbing,  if  I  except  a  profiidon  of  sliioga  of 
beads  and  coral  round  her  neck  and  walat. 
This  personage  served  the  purpose  of  a  WU 
in  our  country,  and  what,  I  suppose^' would 
in  old  tfanes  have  been  caHed  a  p^gOi  The 
lady  hersdf  was  dressed  in  a  white  cearae 
muslin  turban  ;  her  nedc  profusdy  decorated 
with  necklaces  af  coral  and  gold  chaina, 
amongst  which  was  one  of  rubtea  and  gold 
beads ;  her  eyebrows  and  eyeladiea  MacKed, 


her  hair  dyed  with  indigo,  and  her  I 
feet  with  henna :  around  her  body  alie  had  a 
fine  striped  silk  and  cotton  countiy  doth, 
which  came  as  high  as  her  tremeBdous  \ 
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md  rtudiediis.'low  as  her  aoklei;  in  ber 
light  hand  «he  hdid  a  fiui  made  of  stained 
«nia«  Qf  a  square  fonn.  She  desiied  me  to 
sit  down  on  the  caipet  beside  her,  which  I 
did,  and  she  began  £uining  me,  and  sent 
hump-bfuk  to  bring  out  her  finery  for  me  to 
look  at  s  which  consisted  of  four  gold  brace- 
lets, two  large  paper  dressing-cases,  witib 
looking-glasses,  and  several  strings  of  coral, 
aiWer  rings,  and  bracelets,  with  a  number  of 
other  trifling  articles.  After  s  number  of 
compliments,  and  giving  me  an  account  of  dl 
her  wealth,  I  was  led  tlm>ugh  one  apartment 
inio  another,  cool,  clean,  and  ornamented 
with  pewter  dishes  and  bright  brass  pans. 
She  DOW  told  me  her  husband  had  been  dead 
these  ten  years,  that  she  had  only  one  son, 
and  he  was  darker  than  herself;  that  she 
loved  white  men,  and  would  go  to  Boussa 
with  me ;  that  she  would  send  for  a  malem, 
or  man  of  learning,  and  read  the  fatha  with 
me^  I  thought  tlas  was  carrying  the  joke  a 
little  too  far,  and  began  to  look  very  serious, 
on  which  she  sent  for  the  looking-glass,  and 
looking  at  herself,  then  offering  it  me,  said, 
to  be  sure  she  was  rather  older  than  me,  but 
very  little,  and  what  of  that  ?  This  was  too 
much,  and  I  made  my  retreat  as  soon  as  I 
could,  determined  never  to  come  to  such  dose 
quarters  with  her  again.** 

Wawa  is  said  to  contain  from  18  to  20,000 
inhabitants ;  it  is  surrounded  bv  a  good  high 
.day  wall,  and  dry  ditch  ;  and  is  described  as 
the  neatest,  most  compact,  and  best  walled 
town  between  it  and  Badagry.  The  follow, 
lug,  however,  is  no  very  flattering  account  of 
iis  inhabitants. 

'^  The  virtue  of  chastity  I  do  not  believe  to 
exist  in  Wawa.  £ven  the  widow  Zuma  lets 
out  her  £nnale  slaves  for  hire,  like  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  the  town.  Neither  is  sobriety 
held  as  a  virtue.  I  never  was  in  a  place  in 
Vkj  life  wher^  drunkenness  was  so  general. 
Oevemor,  priest,  and  layman,  and  even  some 
of  the  lidies,  drink  to  excess.  I  was  pestered 
for  three  or  four  days  by  the  governor's 
daughter,  who  used  to  come  several  times  in 
a  day,  painted  and  bedisened  in  the  highest 
style  of  Wawa  fashion,  but  always  half 
tipsy ;  I  could  only  get  rid  of  her  by  telling 
ber.that  I  praved  and  looked  at  the  stars  all 
night,  never  drank  any  thins  stronger  than 
roa-m-^afirj  which  they  call  my  tea— lite- 
rally hoi  voter:  she  si  ways  departed  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  Notwithstanding  their  want 
of  chastity,  and  drunkenness,  they  are  a 
merry  people,  and  have  behaved  wdl  to  me. 
Tbey  appear  to  have  plenty  of  the  necessaries 
of  hte^  and  a  great  many  of  the  luxuries, 
lome  of  which  uey  would  be  better  without 
— this  beiitt  the  direct  road  from  Bomou, 
Houssa,  and  Nyffcfi,  to  Gonja,  Dahomey,  and 
Jannah.'* 

They  aroi  notwithstanding,,  said  to  be 
honest,  cheerful,  good-aiatuzed,  and  hospit- 


able. The  women  good-looking,  and  the 
men  strong  and  wdl  made,  partly  Mahome- 
dans  and  partly  Pagans. 

From  henoe,  it  was  settled  that  our  traveller 
should  proceed  across  the  Quorra,  to  a  dty 
called  Koolfu ;  but  as  Boussa  was  higher  up 
the  river  than  the  common  ferry  of  Comie, 
and  he  was  determined  to  visiit  the  spot 
where  Mungo  Park  perished,  the  governor 
promised  to  forward  his  servant  and  baggage 
to  the  former  place,  where  be  was  to  meet 
them  aiUr  his  visit  to  Boussa.  This  town 
he  found,  on  his  arrival,  to  be  situated  on  an 
inland  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Quona, 
the  smaller  and  more  westerly  one  named  the 
Menai,  which  he  crossed  1^  a  canoe,  ^o 
horses  swimming  over.  On  waiting  on  the 
sultan,  by  whom,  as  usual,  he  was  kindly 
received,  his  first  inquiry  was  concerning 
some  white  men,  who  were  lost  in  the  river 
some  twenty  years  agOi  near  this  place. 

''  He  seemed  rather  uneasy  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  observed  that  he  stammered  in 
his  speech.  He  assured  me  he  had  nothing 
belonging  to  them ;  that  he  was  a  little  boy 
when  the  event  happened.  I  said  I  wanted 
nothing  but  the  books  and  papers,  and  to 
learn  nom  him  a  correct  account  of  the 
manner  of  their  death;  and  that  with  hie 
permission,  I  would  go  and  visit  the  spot 
where  they  were  lost.  He  said  no,  I  must  net 
go;  it  was  a  very  bad  place.  Having  heard 
that  part  of  the  boat  still  remained,  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  so:  he  rrolied  that  such  a  re- 
port was  untrue ;  that  she  did  remain  on  the 
rocks  for  some  time  after,  but  had  gone  ta 
pieces  and  floated  down  the  river  long  ago.  I 
said  if  he  would  give  me  the  books  and 
papers  it  would  be  the  greatest  fiivour  he 
could  possibly  confer  on  me.  He  again  as- 
sured me  that  nothing  remained  with  him-* 
every  thing  of  that  kind  had  gone  into  the 
hands  of  the  learned  men ;  but  that  if  any 
were  now  in  existence  he  would  procure  them 
and  give  them  to  me.  I  then  asked  him  if 
he  would  allow  me  to  inquire  of  the  (fld 
people  in  the  town  the  particulars  of  the- 
affair,  as  some  of  them  must  have  seen  it.  He 
appeared  very  uneasy,  gave  me  no  answer, 
and  I  did  not  press  him  further.** 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Clapperton  re- 
turned  to  the  subject : — 

**  The  sultan,  when  I  inquired  of  him 
again  to-day  about  the  papers  of  my  unfor- 
tunate countryman,  said  that  the  late  imam, 
a  Fellata,  had  had  possession  of  all  the  hooka 
and  papers,  and  that  he  had  fled  from  Boussa 
some  time  since.  This  was  a  death-blow  to 
all  future  inquiries  here ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  information  concerning  the  affair  of  the 
boat,  her  crew,  and  cargo,  which  I  waa 
likdy  to  gain  here,  I  have  already  stated. 
Evenr  one,  in  fact,  appeared  uneasy  when  I 
asked  for  information,  and  said  it  had  hap- 
pened before  their  remembrance,  or  that  they 
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did  not  SM  it'  They  pointtd  out  the  pboe 
where  the  hott  struck,  and  the  unfortunate 
crew  perished.  Eyen  this  wm  done  with 
caution,  and  aa  if  hy  stealth ;  though,  in 
every  thing  unconnected  with  that  affair,  they 
were  most  ready  to  give  me  what  information 
I  aaked ;  and  neyer  in  ray  life  have  I  heen 
tieated  with  more  hospitality  or  kindness.** 

The  plaee  where  the  venel  was  sunk  it  in 
the  eastern  channel,  where  the  livei  breaka 
•▼er  a  gray  slate  lodK  extending  ^nite  aeniaa 
it.  A  little  lower  down,  the  liver  had  a  fall 
•f  three  or  four  feet.  Hera,  and  etiU  fiuthcr 
down,  tho  whole  united  stieana  of  the  Qnona 
were  not  above  three-lburths  the  breadth  of 
the  ThamcB  at  Somcraei-houBei  On  return, 
ing  to  the  lerry,  Clappertoa  found  •  mes- 
aeogc»  from  the  King  of  Youri,  who  had  sent 
^ittt  apieient<tf  a  eameL 

««  He  said  die  king,  before  be  left  Youri, 
had  shown  him  two  hooka,  very  large,  and 
printed,  that  bad  bdonged  to  the  white  men 
tluit  wore  loot  in  the  boat  at  Bonssa ;  that  he 
bad  been  ofievsd  a  hundred  and  seventy  miu 
galls  of  grid  for  them,  by  a  merchant  ftom 
Bomon,  who  had  been  sent  by  aChrietian  on 
purpoee  for  them.  I  advieed  him  to  tell  the 
king,  thai  he  ought  to  haw  s<dd  them ;  that 
I  would  not  give  five  mi^alls  for  them  ;  but 
that,  if  he  would  send  them,  I  would  give 
him  an  additfonal  present ;  and  that  he  would 
be  doing  an  acceptable  tfafag  to  the  SJng  of 
jBngland  by  sending  ihcm,  and  that  be  would 
not  net  bke  a  king  if  he  did  not  I  gave  him 
for  his  maater  one  of  the  nock-gold  durfns,  a 
oommoa  sword,  and  ten  jrards  of  silk,  and 
said  I  would  give  Mm  a  handsome  oun  and 
eeme  eilk,  if  he  would  send  the  books.  On 
aakhig  bim  if  diece  were  any  books  like  my 
journal,  which  I  showed  him,  he  said  there 
was  one,  but  that  his  master  had  given  it  to 
SB  Arab  merchant  ten  years  ago;  but  the 
merchant  was  kObd  by  the  Fellatas  on  hia 
way  to  Kano,  and  what  had  become  of  that 
book  afterwaids  he  did  not  know.*' 

Upon  thisj  Clapperlon  sent  a  person  with 
a  letter  to  Yarro : — 

*f  Mohamed,  the  Fezzanie,  whom  I  had 
hired  at  Tabra,  and  whom  I  had  sent  to  the 
chief  of  Yoiuri  for  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  late  Mungo  Park,  returned,  bringing  me 
a  letter  from  that  person,  which  contained 
the  following  account  of  the  death  of  that 
unfortunate  traveller ;  that  not  the  least  in- 
jury  was  done  to  him  at  Youri,  or  by  the 

Pie  of  that  country;  that  the  people  of 
khad  killed  them,  and  taken  all  their 
that  the  books  in  bis  possession  were 
given  him  bv  the  imam  of  Boussa;  that 
thisy  were  lying  on  the  top  of  the  goods  in 
the  boat  when  she  was  taken;  that  not  a 
soul  was  left  alive  belonging  to  the  boat ; 
that  the  bodiea  of  two  black  men  were  found 
in  the  boat  chained  together ;  tbattbe  white 
men.  Jumped  overboard  j  that  the  boat  waa 


oea  JolMd  im 
loof  behind  f  that 


of 

with  an  awning  on 

Bultan,  had  a  gun,  doubk-bemlled,  and  # 
sword,  and  two  booka  that  had  behmged  to 
those  in  the  boat  ( that  he  would  give  me  tkut 
books  whenever  I  went  lo  Youri  mfMlf  foe 
them,  not  until  then."  * 

The  laat  account  of  this  unfortunate  tm.« 
veller,  is  stated  to  be  from  an  eye-witnessi 

"  Tliis  evening  I  waa  talkuw  with  a  maiL 
that  is  married  to  one  of  my  landlady*s  !•? 
male  slaves,  called  her  daughter,  about  tlM 
manners  of  the  Cumbrie  and  about  England  ; 
when  he  gave  the  following  account  of  die 
death  of  Park  and  of  his  companions,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He  said  thai 
when  the  boat  came  down  the  river,  it  hap* 
pened  unfortunately  just  at  the  time  that 
the  Fellatas  first  rose  m  arms,  and  were  ra- 
vaging Goober  and  Zamfra :  that  the  Soltaa 
of  Boussa,  on  hearing  that  the  persons  in  the 
boat  were  white  men,  and  that  the  boat  wan 
different  from  any  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before^  as  she  had  a  house  at  one  end,  called 
his  people  together  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  attacked  and  kUIed  them,  not  doubt- 
ing that  they  were  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Fellata  army  then  ravaging  Soudaoj 
under  the  command  of  Malem  Danfodio» 
the  father  of  the  present  Hello ;  that  one  of 
the  white  men  was  a  taU  man  with  long  hair  ; 
that  they  foufht  for  three  davs  before  they 
were  all  killed  ;  that  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  very  much  alarmed,  and 
great  nnmbers  fled  to  Nyfl!i£  and  other 
countries,  thinking  that  the  Fellatas  were 
certainly  coming  among  them.  Hie  number 
of  persons  in  tat  boat  was  only  four,  two- 
white  men  and  two  Uacks ;  that  they  found 
great  treasure  in  tbe  boat;  bnt  that  the 
people  had  all  died  who  eat  of  the  meet 
that  was  found  in  her.  This  account  I  be^ 
lieve  to  be  the  most  correct  of  aU  tfuit  I 
have  yet  got;  and  was  to&d  to  me  witfaoat 
my  putting  any  questbns,  or  showing  any 
ea^mess  for  him  to  go  on  with  his  story. 

•  Thii  it  not  enctly  wbtt  tbe  raltaa  «vt  %m  Ma 
letter,  of  which  tbe  foltowing  is  a  tnewbtioa  bj  Ife. 
Warn*:— 

**  This  Is  iMued  from  the  Prince  or  Lord  of 
Yaory  to  Abdellmb,  tbe  Eaglieb  eepleiii,  Mlotakieo 
Mod  e»tcen.  Hence  yonr  menenger  hm  urived  end. 
brought  us  year  letter,  end  we  ntKlentaod  what  >oa 
write.  Yoo  inoDiie  eboat  a  thior  that  has  do  tiac« 
with  us.  The  Prince  or  Lord  orBuiwiy  is  older  (or 
gieaier)  than  ue,  because  he  is  oor  grandfctlier. 
Why  did  you  not  inquire  uf  him  ahnut  whst  yoa 
wish  for?  Yon  were  at  Booesy,  and  did  not  inquirtt 
of  theMnbltants  what  was  theeause  of  tbe  dfetruc. 
lion  of  the  ship  and  voor  fiieods,  nor  what  hsi^pened 
between  them  of  evil ;  but  you  do  now  iD<|Buw  of 
one  who  is  far  off,  and  linows  nothing  of  Uie  eaiuft 
of  their  (the  Christians*)  dcstmctioo. 

•*  Ae  to  the  book  which  is  in  our  fauid,  it  is  tra^ 
and  we  did  not  give  it  to  your  mfwiger^  but  w 


will  deliver  it  to  vou,  if  you  coaie  and  ehow  ns  e 
letter  from  your  lord.    Yon  khsl^then  tae  it  and 
have  it,  if  God  be  pleased;  end  much  esteem  and  * 
salam  he  to  you,  oMl  payer  end  peaee»  UHlo  the  last 
of  the  siraettcs^MQjuilllUUi.)'^ 
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1-  ffM  often  pnusf cd  to  thihk,  fcfter  the  Wftd- 
i*e«  I  bad  received  at  Boussa,  what  could 
have  caused  snch  a  chan^  in  the  minds  of 
these  people  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
and  of  their  dfllRprent  treatment  of  two  Enro- 
pean  travellers.  I  Wns  even  disposed  at 
times  to  flatter  myself  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  me  that  bielonf  cd  to  nobody  else,  to 
make  them  treat  me  and  my  penpYc  with  so 
nraeh  kindness;  for  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  BoTTSsa  f  consider  as  my  only  pro- 
tection in  this  conntry." 

This  is  by  far  the  most  probable,  and  alt 
of  them  corroborate  the  story  generally  dls- 
beKeved  ilt  the  time,  which  Isaaco  bronght 
hack  from  Amadoo-Fatiraii.  There  is  yei  a 
chance,  we  think,  though  bnt  a  slender  one, 
that  the  joamal  of  Park  may  be  recovered. 

Clapperton  found,  on  reaching  the  ferry  at 
Comie,  that  so  fSsr  from  bis  baggage  having 
gone  on  to  Koolfu,  it  hod  been  stopped  at 
Wawa  by  the  governor;  and  that,  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  widow  Zoma  was  at  a 
neighlxmring  village,  from  whom  he  pre- 
Bendy  received  some  boiled  rice,  and  a  fowl, 
with  an  invitation  to  go  and  stop  at  her 
boose.  The  governor's  son  informed  him, 
that  his  baggage  woaM  not  be  aUowed  to 
leave  Wawa,  till  the  widow  was  sent  back. 
<<  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  widow  ?"  asked 
Clapperton.  "  Vou  have,"  he  replied,  •*  and 
you  must  come  back  with  me  and  take  her." 
Clapperton,  however,  positively  refused  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  or  say  to  her.  His 
servant  Richard  at  this  moment  returned 
from  Boussa,  whither  he  had  followed  bis 
master,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  detention 
of  his  baggage ;  told  him  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  widow's  having  left  Wawa,  about  half 
an  hour  after  he  did,  with  drums  beating 
before  her,  and  a  traiik  after  her,  first  calling 
at  his  lodgings  before  she  waited  on  the 
governor ;  that  she  had  given  old  Ptocoe  a 
ftmale  slave  for  wife,  without  the  governor's 
permission;  and  that  she  had  declared,  she 
intended  following  him  to  Kano,  from 
whence  she  would  return  to  make  war  on 
the  governor,  as  she  had  done  once  before. 
"  ITiis,"  says  Clapperton,  **  let  me  into  their 
politics  with  a  vengeance:  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  end  to  my  journey  indeed,  if  I 
had  deposed  old  Mohammed,  and  set  up  for 
myself,  with  a  walking  tun-butt  for  a  queen." 
Clapperton,  however,  determined  to  go  back 
to  Wawa  to  release  his  baggage,  and  scarcely 
had  he  got  there,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
joUy  widow  was  announced,  whose  appear- 
ance and  escort  we  must  let  our  traveller 
descnbe. 

''This  morning  liie  widow  arrived  in 
town,  with  a  drummer  beating  before  her, 
whose  cap  was  bedecked  with  ostrich  fea- 
thers; a  bowman  walking  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  her  horse;  a  tram  behind,  anned 
with  bows»  swords,  and  spears.  She  tode 
a-etraddle  on  a  fine  horse>  whose  trappingi 
were  of  the  first  order  for  this  coontiry; 


The  head  of  (he  horse  was  ornamented  with 
brass  plates,  the  neck  with  brass  bells;  and 
charms  sewed  in  various  coloured  leatheri 
such  as  red,  green,  and  yellow;  a  scarlet 
breast-piece,  with  a  brass  plate  in  l^e  centre ; 
scarlet  saddle-cloth,  trimmed  with  lace.  She 
was  dressed  in  red  silk  trousers,  and  red 
morocco  boots  ;  on  her  head  a  white  tnrban, 
and  over  her  shoulders  a  mantle  of  silk  and 
gold.  Had  she  been  somewJist  yonnger  and 
less  corpulent,  there  might  have  been  great 
temptatfon  to  head  her  party,  for  she  has 
certainly  been  a  very  handsome  woman,  and 
such  as  would  have  been  thought  a  beauty  in 
any  country  in  Europe." 

The  widow  was  tununoned  befoee  the 
governor,  went  on  her  knees,  and,  after  n 
iectar«  on  disobedience  and  vaaity»  wns-dis^  * 
missed;  but,  on  tnming  her  hack,  she  shook- 
the  dust  off  her  feet,  with  great  indignation 
and  conlcBBpt ;  and  **  I  went  kOmer,"  eay* 
CUpperton«  **  detemuned  never  to  be  oangni 
in  such  a  footish  aflhir  in  fotue.*' 

He  now  proceeded  to  the  ferry,  eioseed 
the  Qnorra,  wliich  was  about  a  qnarter  of  a 
mile  in  width,  maniog  about  two  milss  an/ 
lioar,  and  fiodi  tea  to  fifteen  feet  deep#> 
Th«  canoes  were  about  twenty  feet  long  and' 
two  wide.  He  was  now  in  the  piovnice  oi 
Kyffi^ ;  the  conntiy  Well  cnitivated,  and  the 
ant-hilla  near  U  WaU  wen  the  hwgett  hot 
ever  saw,  being  fsom  fifteen  to  twenty  foet 
high,  reseoAling  so  many  Gothic  calhedmls' 
in  miniature.  In  this  part  of  the  eounlary. 
the  natives  smelt  iron  ore,  and  every  viUage- 
had  three  or  four  blacksmiths'  shops  in  it^ 
The  houses  are  generally  painted  with  figure* 
of  human  beings,  huge  snakes,  aUtgatoray  or. 
tortoises.  On  arriving  at  Koolfu,  our  ira-: 
veller  took  up  his  abode  with  a  Widow  Lad- 
die, huge,  fat,,  and  dea'*,  very  rich,  sells  salt^ 
natron,  booza,  and  ma  ^nm,.  or  palm  wine. 
The  booza  is  made  from  guinea  com,  honeyr 
Chili  pepper,  and  the  root  of  a  coarse  grass,i 
and  is  a  very  fiery  and  intoxicating  beverage. 
The  whole  night  was  passed  in  singings 
dancing,  and  drinking  booaa.  The  women,c 
too,  dressed  in  aU  their  finery,  joined  the 
men,  danced,  sang,  and  drank  booaa  with< 
the  best  of  them.  These  scenes  are  exactly 
rimilar  to  those  which  Burckhardt  describMr 
to  have  taken  place  among  the  bouaa- 
drinkers  of  Berber  and  Shendy. 

Koolfu  is  a  sort  of  central  market,  where 
tHders  meet  from  every  part  of  Soudan  and 
western  Africa,  it  is  a  walled  town,  with 
four  gates,  and  may  contain  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitante,  including  all 
classes,  the  slave  and  tlie  free*  who  live  to- 
gether and  eat  together  without  distinctton*- 
the  men  sUves  with  the  men,  and  the  women' 
with  to  women  ;  for,  in  the  true  s^le  of  all 
orientals,  the  two  sexes  eat  their  meali 
apart,  and  never  sit  down  to  any  repast 
together.  They  are  represented  a»  a  kind- 
blurted  people,  and  affectionate  towards  one 
abotbery  but  they  will  cheat,  if  they  ea»~ 
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and  who  is  there,  ire  noiiy  a»k»  that  does  not, 
in  the  way  of  trade  ?  Prom  Koolfu  to  Kufu 
the  cotifitry  was  woody,  the  trees  along  the 
path  consisting  mostly  of  the  butter  tree. 
The  villages  were  numerous,  and  cultivation 
extensive ;  but  so  insecure  did  the  inhabit- 
ants consider  themselves,  that  every  man, 
working  in  the  fields,  was  armed  to  defend 
himself  against  the  inroads  of  the  Fellatas. 

Zaria,  the  capital  of  Zeg^zeg,  is  a  large 
city,  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  Fellatas, 
who  have  their  mosques  with  minarets,  and 
their  houses  flat  roofed.  It  is  said  to  be 
more  populous  than  Kano,  a  city  which  is 
estimated  by  Qapperton  to  contain  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Many 
of  them  are  from  Foota  Bonda  and  Foota 
lV>rra,  and  seem  to  know  and  to  have  had ' 
dealings  with  thi  French  and  English  on  the 
coast,  and,  as  our  author  says,  have  not  im- 
proved by  the  acquaintance.  The  environs 
of  this  city  are  said  to  be  beautiful — ^like 
tome  of  the  finest  parts  of  England  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  grain  and  fruits  of  va- 
HottS  kinds  are  cultivated  both  witliin  and 
without  the  walls.  The  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  country  continued  all  the  way  to  Ka* 
no,  which  our  traveller  entered  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1826. 

Here  Clapperton  met  his  former  friend 
and  acquaintance,  Hadje  Hat  Sala,  who  in- 
Ibrmed  hinK  of  the  state  of  the  war  between 
Belk>  and  the  Sheik  of  Bornon.  Though 
KtHl  in  bad  health,  he  determined  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Bello,  and  to  leave  his  servant 
Rkhard  and  old  Pascoe  at  Kano«  under  the 
protection  of  Hadje,  who  was  authorised  to 
grant  them  whatever  money  they  might 
want.  At  Jasa  he  met  hia  okl  friend  the 
gadado,  or  prime  minister ;  who  greeted  him 
with  graat  kfaidness;  toki  him  that  Hello  had 
received  his  letter  from  "Koolfu,  and  had 
sent  a  messenger  to  conduct  him  to  Socca- 
too.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  gadado 
prevailed  on  him  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
Kano,  where  he  was  plundered  of  several 
articles,  and,  among  others,  of  his  journal 
and  remark  book,  a  circumstance  which  has 
occasioned  an  hiatus  in  his  narrative  fn>m 
July  to  October,  on  the  12th  of  which  month 
we  find  him,  with  a  part  of  the  sultan's  army, 
near  Zurmie,  on  the  borders  of  a  large  lake, 
or  rather  chain  of  lakes,  on  the  plain  of 
Gondamle,  approaching  nearly  to  Soccatoo. 

**  The  borders  of  these  lakes  are  the  resort 
of  numbers  of  elephants  and  other  wild 
beasts.  The  appearance  at  this  season,  and 
at  the  spot  where  I  saw  it,  was  verv  beauti- 
fol;  all  the  acacia  trees  were  in  blossom, 
some  with  white  flowers,  others  with  yellow, 
forming  a  contrast  with  the  small  dusky 
leaves,  like  gold  and  sflver  tassels  on  a  cloak 
of  dark  green  velvet  I  observed  some  fine 
large  fish  leaping  in  the  lake.  Some  of  the 
troops  were  bathing ;  others  watering  their 
horses,  bullocks,  camels,  and  asses :  the  lake 
as  snooth  as  glass,  and  flowidg  around  the 


roots  of  the  trees.  The  sun,  on  ita  ^- 
proach  to  the  horizon,  tlirows  the  shadows 
of  the  flowery  acacias  atong  its  surface,  like 
sheets  of  burnished  gold  and  sHver.  The 
smoking  fires  on  its  banks,  the  sounding  of 
horns,  we  beating  of  their  gongs  or  drams, 
the  braying  of  their  brass  sind  tin  trumpets, 
the  rude  huts  of  grass  or  branchea  of  trees 
rising  as  if  by  magic,  every  where  the  calls 
on  the  names  (^Mohammed,  Abdo,  Mustafa, 
&C.,  with  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the 
braying  of  asses,  gave  animation  to  the  bean- 
tifnl  scenery  of  the  lake,  and  its  skqping 
green  and  iroody  banks." 

He  now  learned  from  the  gadado  that  the 
Sultan  Bello  was  encamped  before  Coonia, 
the  capital  dty  of  Ooobur,  which  had  rebdled 
against  him,  and  which  he  was  detenirined 
to  subdue  before  he  returned  to  Soccatoo. 
The  Kano  troops  therefore  moved  forwards, 
and  Clapperton  along  with  them.  They  sood 
reached  the  main  army ;  Bello  received  hhn 
most  kindly ;  told  him  he  had  sent  two  mes« 
sengers,  one  of  whom  went  as  for  as  to 
Katunga ;  said  he  would  receive  the  king*s 
letter  and  present  at  Soccatoo,  as  he  intended 
to  make  his  attack  on  the  dty  the  following 
day.  We  cannot  omit  Cli^ppcrUm's  deaaip- 
tion  of  this  curious  assault. 

*'  After  the  midday  prayers,  all,  except  the 
eunuchs,  camd  drivers,  and  such  other  ser. 
vants  as  were  of  use  only  to  prevent  thef^ 
whether  mounted  or  on  foot,  marched  towards 
the  object  of  attack ;  and  soon  arrived  before 
the  walls  of  the  dty.  I  also  accompanied 
them,  and  took  up  my  station  dose  to  the 
gadado.  The  march  had  been  the  most  dis- 
orderly that  can  be  imagined  ^  horse  and  foot 
intermingling  in  the  greatest  confusion,  all 
rushing  to  get  forward;  sometimes  the  fol- 
lowers of  one  chief  tumbling  amongst  those  of 
another,  when  swords  were  half  unsheathed, 
but  all  ended  in  making  a  foce,  or  putting  on 
a  threatening  aspect.  We  soon  arrived  before 
Coonia,  the  capital  of  the  rebels  of  Goobur, 
which  was  not  above  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
being  nearly  circular,  and  built  on  the  bank . 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  rivers,  or  Ukes^ 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Each  chief,  as  b« 
came  up,  took  his  station,  which,  I  suppose^ 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  him.  The 
number  of  fighting  men  brought  before  the 
town  could  not,  I  think,  be  lera  than  fifty  lyr 
sixty  thousand,  horse  and  foot,  of  which  the 
foot  amounted  to  more  than  nine-tenths.  For 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  yards,  all  round  tho 
walls  was  a  dense  circle  of  men  and  hones. 
The  horse  kept  out  of  bow-shot,  while  dMk 
foot  went  up  as  they  folt  oouxige  or  iadinadoo, 
and  kept  up  a  straggling  fire  with  aboot 
thirty  muskets,  snd  the  shooting  of  arrows.  In 
front  of  the'sultan,  the  Zeg-seg  troops  had  one' 
Frendi  fusil :  the  Kano  forces  h%d  forty-ooe 
muskets.  These  feUows,  whenever  they  ^red- 
their  pi«oes<  ran  out  of  bow-shot  to  load ;  all . 
of  them  were  slaves ;  not  a  single  FcQata  bad- 
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a  m'uskeL  llie  enemy  kept  up  ii  sure  and' 
alow  fight,  seldom  throwing  away  their  arrows, 
Until  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  letting  fly 
with  effect.  Mow'  and  then  a  single  horse 
would  gallop  up  to  the  ditch,  and  brandish 
his  spear,  the  rider  taking  care  to  cover  him- 
self with  his  large  leathern  shield,  and  return 
as  (ast  as  he  went,  generally  calling  out  lustily, 
when  he  got  among  his  own  party,  *  Shields 
to  the  wall  V  *■  You  people  of  the  Gadado^ 
or  Atego,'  &c.  *•  why  don't«you  hasten  to  the 
wall  ?*  To  which  some  voices  would  call  out, 
'  Oh  !  you  have  a  good  large  shield  to  cover 
you  t*  The  cry  of  '  Shields  to  the  waU,' 
was  constantly  heard  from  the  several  chiefs 
to  their  troops;  but  they  disngaided  the  call, 
«nd  neither  chiefs  nor  vassals  moved  from  the 
spot  At  length  the  men  in  quilted  armour 
went  up  'per  order.'  *  They  certainly  cut 
not  a  bad  figure  at  a  distance,  as  their  hehnets 
were  ornamented  with  black  and  white  oitrich 
feathers,  and  the  sides  of  the  helmets  with 
pieces  of  tiir^hich  gUttcred  hi  the  sun,  their 
long  quilted  cloaks  of  gaudy  colours,  reach^ 
ing  over  part  of  the  horses*  tails,  and  hanging 
over  the  flanks.  On  the  neck,  even  the  borse^s 
armour  was  notehed,  or  vandyked,  to  look 
like  a  mane ;  on  his  forehead  and  over  his 
nose,  was  a  brass  or  tin  plate,  as  also  a  semi- 
circular piece  on  each  side.  The  rider  was 
armed  with  a  large  spear ;  and  he  had  to  be 
assisted  to  mount  his  horse,  as  his  quUted 
cloak  was  too  heav/ 1  it  required  two  men  to 
lift  him  on ;  and  there  were  six  of  them  be- 
longing to  each  floveroor,  and  six  to  the  sultan. 
I  at  first  thqu^t  the  foot  would  uke  advan- 
tage of  going  under  cover  of  these  unwieldy 
machines ;  but  no,  tbev  went  alone,  as  fast  as 
the  poor  horses  could  bear  them,  which  was 
but  a  alow  pace.  Thev  had  one  musket  in 
Coonia,  and  ii  did  wonderful  execution,  for  it 
brought  down  the  van  of  the  quilted,  men, 
who  fell  from  his  horse  Uke  a  sack  of  corn 
thrown  from  a  horse*s  back  at  a  miller's  door ; 
but  both  horse  and  man  were  brought  off  by 
two  or  three  footmen.  He  had  got  two  balls 
through  his  breaat;  one  went  through  his 
body  and  both  sides  of  the  tobe  t  the  other 
went  through  and  lodged  in  the  quilted  armour 
oi^posite  the  sbouldera,*' 

Nor  moat  the  services  of  the  old  pietnresque 
•  nurse  be  overlooked. 
*  **  The  moat  use6il,  and  as  brave  as  any  one 
of  us,  was  an  old  feoiale  slave  of  the  sultan's, 
a  native  of  Zamfra,  five  of  whose  farmer  go* 
veniors  she  said  she  had  nursed.  She  was  of 
a  dark  copper  colour.  In  dress  and  counter 
nance,  very  like  one  of  Captain  Lyon's  female 
Esouimaux.  She  was  mounted  on  a  long- 
backed  bright  bay  hoise,  with  a  ictaggy  tail, 
crop-eared,  and  the  mane  aa  if  the  rats  had 
eaten  part  of  it ;  and  he  waa  not  in  high  oon<> 
ditidn.  She  rode  a-straddle;  had  on  aoonical 
straw  dish-eover  for  a  hat,  or  to  ahade  her 
foce  from  the  sub,  a  ihon,  dif^,  white  bed- 
gown,  a  pair  of  dirty  white,  loose  sad  wide 
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trousers',  a  pair  of  Hotfssa  lidots^  whkN  art 
wide,  and  came  up  over  the  knee,  fastened 
with  a  string  round  the  waist.  She' had  alio 
a  whip  and  spurs.  At  her  saddle-bow  hun^ 
about  half  a  dozen  gourds,  filled  with  water,- 
and  a  brass  basin  to  drink  out  of;  and  with 
this  she  supplied  the  wounded  and  the  thtrsty.- 
I  certainly. was  much  obliged  to  her,  for  she 
twice  gave  me  a  basin  of  water.  The  heat 
and  the  dust  made  thirst  almost  intolerable." 

At  the  oonduaion  of  this  memorable  battie,- 
in  which  nothing  was  concluded,  the  whole 
army  set  off  in  the  greatest  confusion,  men 
and  quadrupeds  tumbling  over  eacli  otfaei^ 
and  upsetting  every  thing  that  fell  in  their 
way.  Clapperton  made  his  way  to  Soccatoo, 
where  he  found  the  same  house  he  had  formerly 
inhabited  prepoiled  for  his  reception.  Here^ 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  resided  nearly 
aix  months,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he 
collected  much  information  respecting  the  first 
irruption  of  the  Fellatas,'  or  Foulabs,  from 
Foota  Torra,  Foota  Jella,  &&,  on  the  western 
side  of  Africa,  under  Odunan  Danfodio,  the 
fiither  of  Bello ;  the  manner  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sufaiugating  the  greater  part  of 
Houssa;  the  nuinners  of  these  Mahom- 
medans ;  the  state  of  society,  of  their  agricul- 
ture, connneroe,  and  manufoctures :  for  an 
account  of.  all  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself^  contenting  our«> 
salves  with  briefly  running  over  the  author's 
ttansactiona  with  the  present  ruler,  who.  cer- 
tainly did  not  treat  him  with  that  kindness 
he'  had  a  right  to  expect,  though  some  pal«» 
Uating  eireumstasoes  may  be 'pleaded  in  ex* 
cuse,  on  account.  of>  the  peculiar  situation, in 
which  he  was  thso  placed  with  regard  to  ths 
Shdk  of  Bomou.  >      .    i     .  . 

A  very  fevr  days  after  Cla|iperton'S  arrival 
in  Soccatoo,  he  was  visited. by  Sidi  Sheik, 
BeDo's  doctor,  and  one  of  his  secietsrias,  wfao^ 
after  some  preamble,  told  him,  that  by  what* 
ever  road  he  might  choose  to  return  home,  ho 
should'be  sent,  under  an^escort-^wcre  it  even 
by  Bomou— though  it  was  right -to  infonn 
him  that,  on  his  former  visit,  the  Sheik  of 
Bornou  had  written,  advismg  Bello  to  put 
him  (Clapperton)  to  death.  '  This,  Clappatdn 
observed,  was  very  extrsordinary,'  after'  tho 
kind  manner  in  which  the  sheik  had  behaved 
to  him,  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  departurt^ 
uid  insisted'  on  seeing  the  letter.  For  diis 
purpose  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  repahing  to 
the  gadado,  who  affectM  ignorance,  and  said 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  he  was  smrs 
there  was  no  such  letter.  The  next  day  tho 
gadado  took  him  to  the  sulun,  who  told  him 
that  such  a  letter  had  certainly  been  written 
frith  the8helk'8sanction,byHadjeMohammed, 
who  therein  said  he  was  a  spy,  and  that  tho 
English  had  uken  possession  of  India  by  first 
gbmg  there  by  ones  and  twos,  until  they  got 
strong  enough  to  sdze  upon  the  whole  ooun« 
try.  A  few  days  after  this  it  was  annonnosd 
to  Clapperton  that  the  saltan  had  sent  for  hii 
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lervant  and  ail  liit  baggage  to  be  broug^ 
firom  Eano  to  Soccatoo,  and  is  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  Lander  actnally  arrived  with  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  seize  the  baggage^  under 
pretence  that  Clapperton  was  conveying  guns 
and  wariike  stores  to  the  Sultan  of  Bomou  ; 
and  lastly^  he  ordoed  Lord  fiathucst's  letter 
to  the  shok  to  be  giren  up  to  him.  This 
conduct  of  die  sultan  had  such  an  effect  on 
Clapperton's  spirits,  that  his  servant  Richard 
says  he  never  saw  him  smile  afterwards ;  but 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  remonstrate.  He  told 
the  gadado  that  the  conduct  of  Bello  was  not 
like  that  of  a  prince  of  the  Faithful ;  that  he 
had  broken  his  faith,  and  done  him  all  the 
injury  in  his  power.  The  gadado  now  assured 
him  that  not  only  the  sheUc,  but  the  two  hadjis 
of  Tripoli,  had  written  letters  to  Bello,  de- 
noundng  him  as  a  spy,  and  observing  that 
the  English  wanted  to  take  Africa  as  they 
had  done  India.  *'  I  told  the  gadado  they 
were  acting  like  robbers  towards  me,  in  defi- 
ance  of  all  good  fidth.*'  In  short,  their 
jealousy  proceeded  so  fisr  as  to  seize  every 
thing  that  could  be  supposed  to  be  any  part 
of  the  present  intended  for  the  Sheik  of  Bor- 
nou. 

Not  long  after  this,  int^gence  was  received 
at  Soocatoo,  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Bomou 
army,  which  put  the  sultan  in  such  good 
apirits,  that  be  began  to  reaume  hia  former 
kind  conduct  towards  Clapperton,  discussing 
with  him  which  would  be  Uie  best  and  safest 
aray  for  his  return  to  England;  but  it  was 
now  too  late ;  Clapperton*s  health  had  never 
been  restored  since  the  first  night's  fatal  sleep- 
ing on  die  resdy  banks  of  a  stagnant  ditch; 
and  his  spirits  were  now  completely  broken 
down  by  disappointment  and  ungenerous 
ireatmsnt.  Hia  journal  about  this  time,  the 
12th  of  March,  termina«as  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation  as  to  the  best  route  to 
be  taken  homewards.  The  rest  is  supped 
toy  his  faithful  servant.  Lander. 

»'On  the  12th  of  March,  1827,"  says 
Lander,  **  I  was  greatly  alarmed  on  finding 
my  dear  master  attacked  with  dysentery.  He 
bad  been  complaining  a  day  or  two  previonaly 
of  a  burning  heat  in  his  stomach,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  any  other  kind  of  pain. 
From  the  moment  he  was  taken  ill  he  perspired 
ireely,  and  big  drops  of  sweat  wcare  oontinoallv 
loQing  over  every  part  of  hia  body,  which 
weakened  him  ezoeedin^y.  It  being  the  ftat 
4>f  Rhamadao  I  could  get  no  one,  not  even 
our  own  secvanta,  to  render  me  the  least 
anistanoe.  I  washed  the  clothes,  wbich  was 
an  arduous  employment,  and  obliged  to  be  done 
eight  or  nine  tfanca  each  day  ;  lit  and  kept  in 
the  fire,  and  papaised  the  victuals  myself; 
and  the  intermediate  thne  wm  oecuptod  in 
fanning  kny  poor  master,  which  wis  also  a 
tedious  easploymeBL  Fizidiog  myself  unable 
to  pay  proper  attentioii  to  hia  wama  in  these 
iadotta  avocations,  I  sent  to  Malam  Mude/, 
oa  the  Uth»  entasatfaig  him  10  Bcsd  me  ft  ft. 


male  slave  to  perform  the  operation  of  inning. 
On  her  arrival  I  gave  her  a  few  beads,  and 
she  immediately  b^g;an  her  work  with  spirit ; 
but  she  soon  relaxed  in  her  exertions,  and, 
becoming  tired,  ran  away  on  pretence  of  goiog 
out  for  a  minute,  and  never  returned.  Alia 
Sdlakee,  a  young  man  my  master  had  pur- 
chased on  the  road  from  Kano,  to  take  care 
of  the  camels,,  and  whom  he  had  invaziably 
treated  with  bis  usual  kindness,  and  giTen 
him  his  freedom,  no  sooner  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  master's  iUneas  than  he  be- 
came careless  and  idle,  and,  instead  of  lead- 
ing the  camels  to  the  rich  pasturage  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soocatoo,  let  them  stray  wherever 
they  pleased,  whilst  he  himself  either  loitered 
about  the  city  or  mixed  with  the  most  de- 
graded people  iu  it  t  by  this  means  the  cataela 
became  quite  lean ;  and,  being  informed  of 
the  reason,  I  teld  my  master,  who  instantly 
discharged  him  from  his  service.  My  master 
grew  weaker  daily,  and  the  weather  waa  in- 
sufierable  hot,  the  thennometci  being,  in  the 
coolest  place,  107  At  twelve  in  the  morning, 
and  100  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  At  hia 
own  suggestion  I  made  a  couch  for  him  out- 
side the  hut,  in  the  shade,  and  placed  a  mat 
for  myself  by  its  side.  For  five  succeaaive 
days  I  took  him  in  my  arms  from  his  bed  in 
the  hqt  to  the  couch  outside,  and  back  again 
at  sunset,  after  which  time  he  was  too  much 
debilitated  to  be  lifted  from  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay.  He  attempted  to  write  onoe,  and  but 
once,  during  his  illness;  but,  before  paper 
and  ink  could  be  brought  in,  he  had  sunk 
back  on  bis  pillow,  completely  exhausted  by 
his  inefifectual  attempt  to  sit  up  in  his  bed.** 
Lander  fancied  from  the  symptoms  that  he 
had  been  poisoned ;  but  Captain  Clapperton 
aasured  him  his  illness  proceeded  from  a  cold 
caught  in  shooting,  when  he  incautioualy 
slq>t  on  the  wet  ground.  ^*For  twenty 
days,'^  he  continues,  '^my  poor  4naster  re- 
inained  in  a  low  and  distrCTsed  state.  He 
told  me  he  felt  no  pun ;  but  this  was  spoken 
only  to  comfort  me,  for  he  saw  I  was  dis- 
pirited.  His  sufferings  must  have  been  acute. 
Punng  thia  time,  he  was  gradually,  but  per- 
ceptibly, declining ;  his  body,  from  being 
robust  and  vigorous,  became  wsak  and  enoa- 
ciated,  and,  indeed^  was  litde  better  than  a 
skeleton.  I  was  the  only  pcraoo,  with  one  . 
cxcq^n,  he  saw  in  bis  aidmeaa.  Abderach- 
nan,  an  Arab,  firom  Fessan,  came  to  hkn 
one  day,  and  wished  to  pray  with  liim  afte 
the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  but  was 
dcairnd  to  Isave  the  apartment  iiMtaatly.  Hia 
iloep  was  unifiHOsly  ihwi  and  di^rbed,  and 
troubled  with  frightful  dreams.  In  them,  he 
frequently  xepinNilBhed  the  Axaba  aloud  with 
Omcb  bittcmeas ;  but,  bei^g  «n  utter  stiaager 
to  th0  language^  I  did  not^updentand  ui£ 
tCooK  of  hia  r^mvlEa.  I  mid  to  bioa  daily 
•9me  portioQi-of  the  Niew  Teataaieiit  ai^.the 
iiinety.4BAh  pMbn*  which  be  vaa  vmu  wany 
0i  Ustcmng  to ;  M4  on  Sunday*  added  the 
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ehvrch  serviee,  to  which  he  inirariably  pud 
Uie  pnifoandest  attmtion.*' 

At  length,  calliiig  honest  Lander  to  hie 
bedside,  CUpperUm  said^— 

'*  *  Richard,  I  shall  shortly  be  no  more ;  I 
fed  myself  dying.'  Almost  choked  with 
grief,  I  replied,  '  God  forbid,  my  dear  mas. 
ter :  yon  will  Ure  many  yean  yet.*  ^  Don't 
be  BO  much  aflected,  my  dear  boy,  I  entreat 
yon,'  said  he :  Mt  is  tiie  will  of  the  AU 
mighty ;  it  cannot  be  helped.  Take  care  of 
my  journal  and  papers  after  my  death ;  and 
when  you  arriTc  in  London,  go  immediately 
to  ray  agents,  send  for  my  uncle,  who  wifl 
accompany  you  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
let  him  see  you  deposit  them  safely  into  the 
hands  of  the  secretary.  After  I  am  buried, 
Upply  to  Bello,  and  bormw  money  to  pur- 
chase camels  and  prorisions  for  your  joutney 
over  the  desert,  and  go  in  the  train  of  the 
A  rob  merchants  to  Feszan.  On  your  airiTal 
there,  should  3rour  money  be  exhausted,  send 
a  messenger  to  Mr.  Warrington,  our  consul 
at  Tripoli,  and  wait  till  he  returns  with  a  re^ 
mittance.  On  reaching  Tripoli,  that  gentle- 
man  will  advance  what  money  you  may  re- 
quire, and  send  you  to  England  the  first  op- 
(lortunity.  Do  not  lumber  yourself  with  my 
books ;  leave  them  behind,  as  well  as  the  ba- 
rometer, boxes,  and  sticks,  and  indeed  every 
heavy  article  you  can  conveniently  part  with ; 
give  them  to  Malam  Mudey,  who  will  take 
care  of  them.  The  wages  I  agreed  to  give 
you  my  agents  will  pay,  as  well  as  the  sum 
government  allowed  me  for  a  servant ;  yon 
will  of  course  receive  it,  as  Columbus  has 
never  served  me.  Remark  what  towns  or 
villages  you  pass  through ;  pay  attention  to 
whatever  the  diiefs  may  say  to  you,  and  put 
it  on  paper.  The  little  money  I  have,  and 
aU  my  clothes,  I  leave  you  t  sell  the  latter, 
and  put  what  you  may  receive  for  them  into 
your  pocket ;  and  if,  on  your  journey,  you 
should  be  obliged  to  expend  it,  government 
will  repay  you  on  your  return.*  I  said,  as 
well  as  my  agitation  would  permit  me,  '  If  it 
be  the  wiU  of  God  to  take  you,  you  may  rely 
on  my  faithfully  performing,  as  far  as  I  am 
fible,  all  that  you  have  dnired ;  but  I  trust 
the  Almighty  will  spare  you,  and  you  will 
yet  live  to  see  your  country.'  ^  I  thought  I 
chould  at  one  time,  Richard,'  oontiiiued  be; 
^  but  all  is  now  over ;  I  shall  not  he  long  for 
this  worid:  bat  God's  wiU  be  done.  He 
theo  took  my  hand  betwixt  his,  and  looking 
tee  fbH  in  the  fiiee,  while  a  tear  efibod  gUa- 
teomg  in  bis  eye,  aaid,  in  a  low  but  deqily 
afte^tone,  *  My  dear  Ricbaid,  if  you  Im^L 
alotbem  withme,  I  ahouU  have  died  lehg 
ago ;  I  can  only  thank  you,  with  my  latost 
fafeath,  fbr  yonr  ktoduess  and  attacfameoft  to 
'me  $  and  if  I  conU  have  lifsd  tOKtom  wMi 
-yon,  you  sho*ld  have  been  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  want;  but  God  wiu  reiiwd  yock' 
Thia  eonveitsdon  occupied  neofy  two  boast, 
in  the  course  of  which  mj 


ieveml  times,  and  wis  distressed  beyond 
measare.  The  same  evening  he  fell  into  a 
slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  in  much  per- 
turlMtion,  and  said  he  had  heard  distinctly 
the  tolling  of  an  English  funeral  bell.  I  en- 
treated him  to  be  composed,  and  observed 
that  sick  people  frequently  fanc]^  they  hear 
and  see  thhigsthat  cannot  posaibly  have  any 
existence.    He  made  no  reply." 

After  thIa  the  patient  rallied  a  litUe ;  but 
the  sad  story  goes  on:— *'On  the  13th of 
April,  however,  being  awake,  1  was  much 
alarmed  by  a  peculiar  rattling  noise  pro- 
oeedtng  from  my  master's  throat,  and  hie 
breathing  was  loud  and  difficult ;  at  the  same 
instant  he  called  out  *  Richard !'  in  a  low  and 
hurried  tone.  I  was  immediately  at  his  side 
and  waa  astonished  at  seeing  him  sitting 
apright  in  his  bed,  and  staring  wildly  around. 
I  held  him  In  my  arms,  and,  placini^  faia 
head  gently  on  my  left  shoulder,  gazed  a 
moment  on  his  pale  and  altered  features; 
some  indiatinct  expressions  quivered  on  his 
lips;  he  strove,  but  ineffectu .Uy,  to  give 
them  utterance,  and  expired  without  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh."*  Lander  immediately 
sent  to  ask  permission  of  the  sultan  to  bury 
the  corpse,  and  that  he  would  point  out  the 

*  From  a  brief  memoir  of  Cbipperton  prrfixed  to 
tbii  voiaroe,  «e  Imhi  that  bis  K^<^o<if>tlier  and  fa- 
ther were  reipectable  meditml  practitionera  in  the 
cooDty  of  Dumfrieti  tliat  the  tfaveller  (born  iu 
1788),  being  the  yoongett  of  a  very  laive  family,  en- 
tered life  in  the  ratrcnant  servti-e,  hnd  waa,  in  fact, 
imprtiud  into  a  kinr'a  abip ;  that  an  uncle,  a  cap- 
lam  of  aMrioea,  accicwntaliy  foand  out  biiteituation. 
and,  beio|^  a  friend  to  hit  captain,  Sir  Thomw  Li- 
vingston, immediatelv  ^i  bim  to  be  put  on  the 
quarter-deck,  at  a  midabtpmaa.  He  waa  one  of  tlie 
mdahipmen  aent,  is  1814,  lo  Plymoutb,  to  learn  the 
new  aword  exeiciae  of  Aneeio,  and  aflerwarda  dietri* 
bnted  through  tbe  fleet,  to  teach  it  jreneraUy. 
Clapperton,  being  a  yoang  man  of  Herculeaii 
ntreagth  and  mercurial  agility  combined,  waa  mutt 
to  diatingniab  bimaclf  in  any  auch  cxerciae :  hot  it 
was  by  bis  gullant  conduct  in  command  of  a  amall 
detachment,  in  Upper  CSnada,  during  Mr.  Maddi- 
eon'a  war,  that  be  attracted  the  apeciai  notice  of  8ir 
£.  OwcQ,  who  gave  liim  an  oider  as  acliug  lianta* 
nant,  and  iabscqncntly  interested  the  AdmiraUy  in 
hia  faronr.  An  anecdote  of  his  Canadian  career  is 
loo  beautiful  to  be  omitted. 

"  in  the  winter,  ba  waa  in  command  of  a  blocli- 
bouse  on  Lake  iiuron,  with  a  party  of  men,  for 
the  porpOM!  of  defending  it;  he  had  only  one  small 
gun  fbr  i Ij  defence :  he  waa  attacked  by  an  Amerieaii 
•chooaer;  the  UocUMOse  was  aoon  deiaoliat«ed  by 
the  iuperlority  of  tlM  enemy's  fire,  and  he  found  that 
himself  and  the  party  must  either  become  priaoaers 
ofwAr.orform  Xkut  ivaolatlonof  immedi«lelycraae- 
iag  Lue  Michigan  apoathc  ice,  a  journey  of  nearly 
8t«ty  miles,  to  York,  tlie  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  nearest  IMtbh  drpAt.  Notwithstanding  the 
diftculty  and  daager  atteoding  a  journey  of  eoch 
-length  over  the  ice  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  alter* 
•attve  was  sooa  adopled,  and  the  party  aet  oat  to 
croes  the  lake,  but  bad  not  gone  aiore  than  ten  or 
twelfo  miles,  hefona  boy,  one  of  the  party,  was  nu- 
able  to  proceed  from  the  cold ;  overy  om«  of  the  saiKws 
declamo  that  they  were  unable  to  cany  him,  as  they 
were  so  bennolMd  with  tlie  cold,  aoo  liad  acaredir 
atrtogtb  sufldeat  to  support  themaeives.  Clapper- 
ton'egenefoat  natareooald  not  bear  tlie  idea  of « 
•isllow-ereatare  being  left  to  peiirii  aader  each  ap- 
palling  cirenmalances,  for  a  dreadful  anow-atoin 
had  coiooieaced ;  be  therefore  took  the  bov  upon  Ids 


ftlBttd    back,  hoidinghha  with  hie  left  hand,  tad 
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plftce  where  his  rtnfhiris  miifhe  be  'de[K>sited. 
Bello  immediately  ordered  four  slares  to 
•dig  a  grave  at  the  Tillage  of  Jungavie,  about 
"five  miles  to  the  sowth-cast  of  Soccatoo, 
thither  the  liddy  wat  conveyed.  When  all 
was  ready,  "  I  opened  a  prayer4x)ok,"  fajra 
tills  faithful  servant,  "  and,  amid  showers  of 
tears,  read  the  ftinera!  service  over  the 
remains  of  my  valued  master.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  union  jack  was  taken  off,  the 
b(Hly  lowered  into  the  earth,  and  I  wept 
bitterly  as  1  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  all 
that  remained  of  my  generous  and  intrepid 
master."  He  then  agreed  to  give  some 
of '  the  natives  two  thousand  cowries  to 
biitld  a  bouse  four  feet  high  over  the  spot, 
which  they  promised  to  do.  . 
;  "I  then  returned,  disconsobte  and  op- 
pressedy  fo  my  solitary  habitation ;  and,  lean- 
int^  my  head  on  my  band,  cOuM  not  help 
being  deeply  affiscted  with  my  k»iieBome 
and  dangerous  situatioAr-a  hundred  and 
fifteen  days'  journey  irom  the  sea-coaal, 
surrounded  by  a  selfish  and  cruel  race  of 
strangers,  my  only   frimd  and    protector 


itit(  h'lmtelt  from  Mlipping  with  a  itaff  in  hiiri^ht. 
In  this  raanner  he  coatiHiicd  to  g»fvnard  for  tiglit 
or  nine  miles,  when  b«  pAicemd  tbat  the  boy !». 
iazed  liis  hnld;  and  od  CUpperton  examining  the 
cau»e,  lie  loand  that  Die  bnv  was  in  a  dying  iUte, 
from  thecotd,  and  heaooo  afuroxpirad.  TIm  auiier- 
Ugi  of  the  whole  party  were  sreat  bcfort  they 
reaciied  Yt>rii  the  atoekingf  ana  aboes  completely 
worn  off  their  feet ;  their  bodiea  in  a  dreadful  stale 
from  the  want  of  nourishment,  they  having  notliing 
during  the  journey  except  one  bag  of  meal.  From 
the  long  inaoiioo  of  Clappecton'a  left  ti^nd,  in  carry- 
ing the  boy  upon  his  back ,  he  lost,  from  the  effects  of 
the  float,  the  first  joint  of  his  thumb." 

ftleiiig  paid  off  in  1817,  Clapperlon  reCaraed  to 
Sootlaiid,  and  remained  quietly  wiih  hia  family, 
attusinir  hlroaelf  with  rural  aporta,  for  three  veaie; 
tUI  acctdeiitally  meeting  Dr.  Oudney,  on  a  visit  to 
Ediutrargli,  in  18W),  tbe  drat  notion  of  an  expcditioii 
to  Africa  waaeuggcsted  to  hi m.  Woarv  of  inaclioa, 
he  oagetly  oArcd  to  accompany  Ouooey,  end  the 
doctor,  hearing  from  a  mutual  mend  that  in  every 
variety  of  foitune  CI«pperton*a  coom^e  and  good 
temper  might  be  relied  on,  and  oonsiderkBg  aim, 
flKfox  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  bia  bodily  frame 
and  con^tiiutioo,  to  lie  in  a  manner  made  tor  such 
purposes,  the  matter  was  soon  determi  ncd.  The  reel 
of  this  gallant  and  geotle^hearted  offlecr'aatorywe 
need  not  tecur  to.  «The  Scotch  readers  of  this  book 
will  not  fail  to  obaerve  one  particular  of  CUppertoo*a 
pedigrre — vis.  that  hb  grandmother  waa  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Oenlvon }  the  ottcer  by 
whom  the  aoldiera  that  committed  the  maasacre  of 
Olencoe  were  commanded.  General  Stewert,  in  hii 
history  of  the  Highbind  reginaeuta,  telle  a  moat  wo- 
fttl  atory  of  a  Captain  Campbell  of  this  fhroily,  who, 
being  in  command,  not  many  yeara  back,  where  « 
deaerter  was  under  orders  for  execution,  received  • 
nprifve^  but  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  produce 
it,  until  the  man  waa  on  bis  knees  expecting  the 
fatal  diachatge  of  mu^kela.  Oampbell,  when  tbe 
moment  waa  come,  put  bia  band  into  bis  pocket,  to 
pull  out  the  reprieve,  but  in  hia  borry  he  plucked 
out  a  white  handkerchief  along  with  it ;  the  aoldiera, 
taking  this  for  the  eigoal,  AtmI,  and  the  man  fell  to 
dae  no  more.  Captain  Campbell  exclaimed—**  The 
cone  of  Glencoc  is  on  my  bead  ;'*  and  never  lifted  up 
hia  head  agmin  from  tbat  miserable  boor.  There  are 
many  booeat  HtghUndereat  tbiaday,  who  will  think 
poor  Clapperton'a  untimely  and  unmeriled  fote 
abundantly  accounted  for  by  hia  havlBc  the  Uood 
ofGlenlyoninhisveioa. 


mottld^'ring  in  'bis'  grave,  add  niyself  lAiflfer- 
ing  dreadfully  from  fever.  I  felt,  indeed,  as 
if  I  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  earnestly 
wished  I  had  beeu  laid  by  the  side  of  my  dear 
master  :  all  Ihe  trying  evils  1  bad  enjdured» 
never  affected  me  half  b6  much  as  the  bit|i^ 
reflections  of  that  distressing  period. .  After 
a  sleeplesft  uight,  I  went  alone  to  the  gr^yey 
and  found  that  nothing  had  been  done ;  nor 
did  there  seem  the  least,  inclination  on  the 
'part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  to  per- 
form their  agreement.  Knowing  it.  would 
be  useless  to  remonstrate  with  them,  I  hired 
two  slaves  at  Soccatoo  tbe.  next  day,  iiij|p 
went  immediately  to  work,  and  tbe  house 
over  the  grave  was  finished  on  tbe  1.5th." 

Ten  days  after  this,  Lander  still  being  !n  a 
state  of  fever,  the  gadado  and  two  others 
came  with  a  commission  from  the  sultan  to 
search  hia  bcaes,  as  be  had  been  informed 
they  wece  filled  with  gold  and  silver  ;»biif 
they  were  surprised  on  finding. that  there  waa 
not  money  enough  to  bear  bis  expenses  to  th« 
poast.  They  took  from  himt  however,  two 
guns,  some  powder  and  shot,  and  some  other 
articles,  for  the  payment  of.  which  they  gave 
him  an  order  on  Kano  for  a  certain  number 
of  cowries.  After  this,  the  sulta^,  with 
some  hesitation^  allowed .  him  to  ^  leave 
Soccatoo. 

This  mean  conduct  of  Bello  detracts  sadly 
from  that  reputation  which  bis  treatment  of 
Clapperton  on  his  first  visit  to  Soccatoo  bad 
gained  for  him  in  Europe.  We  blame  him 
not  for  taking  every  precaution  that  no  con- 
traband of  war  should  pass  over  to. his 
enemy,  more  especially  if  he  had  the  letters 
ive  have  mentioned,  and  which  we  have  not 
the  least  doubt  he  had  received  from  Ibat  old 
rogue  of  Tripoli  Pressed  as  the  sultan  was, 
on  tbe  one  hand,  by  the  rebelliqus  province 
of  Choober,  and  on  tbe  other  by  the  advance 
of  the  Sheik  of  Bornou;  caning' to* 'imnd 
probahly  the  slave-hunting  *etp^iUpn'*'i& 
which  ben^am  was  engaged,  and  ^itSln^ 
that  arms  were  a  part  of  Clapp^rton's  present 
for  the  Sheik  of  Bomou,  it  is  not  suip'ristng 
that  his  jealousy  should  have  been  awakened  \ 
though  it  was  not  necessary  to  accompanv  it 
with  acts  of  robbery  and  brufality— -out 
Hello  is  an  Arab,  and  tiie  Arabs  are,  and 
always  were,'a  cruel-hearted  and  ti^eacfkerbtis 
race.  It  had  long  been  the  fashion  to  praise 
these  people  for  the  simplicity  of  dieir  man- 
ners,  andtheir  hospitality  to  strasgeiv :  but 
what  did  it  amount  to  }  Hie  stranger  whom 
they  had  caressed,  protected,  sad  nourished, 
if  observed  to  have  any  thing  of  value  about 
him,  they  would  way-lay  and  murder  iriftis 
sight  of  their  habitation.  Whether  9«llo 
ever  had  any  intention  to  murder  .dappertoo, 
can  only  be  matter  of  oonjectore,  but  he  is 
strongly  suspected  of  being  instrumental  to 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Laing*  conoenn 
ing  whose  fate  we  have  now  received  anthen- 
tic  information,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
five  in  this  plaesb 
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THt  rtpotttti  mmder  of  Major  Lftbig,  in 
tiur  opinion^  wtms  firom  the  dtcumstuice  of 
hU  being  attacked,  plundered,  and  seTerdlv 
Wounded  by  the  TuarUs.  From  thoic  vouni 
we  now  know  he  recovered,  and'actuaUy 
"QMhed  Timbucteo,  where  he  was  weU  re- 
eved by  the  governor,  and  remained  five 
veeica,  about  the  end  of  which  time  hia  host 
received  and  communicated  to  him  an  prdtt 
jKwn  Laboo,  the  Sultan  of  Massiua  (Laing 
Mmadf  says  BeUoJ,  that  he  should  forthwith 
^  se«t  away ;  and  that  three  days  after  he 
had  left  the  city,  he  was  basely  murder«d  by 
Jljs  OMiductot.  The  following  letters,  written 
y  Laing  hunsclf,  wfil  be  read  with  interest :. 
Ibe  fiiat  gives  aa  aoooont  of  the  attaek  of  the 
Tuiurics;  the  other  Is  dated  ftom  Timbuetoow 

Biad  Sidi  Mahomed^  Ma»  l^Aj  ISS».    . 
**  My  dear  Consul— I  drop  you  a  line  only, 


TMueHi^  Sept,  %Ui,  1826. 
"My  dear  Consul— A  very  short  ^istle 
must  serve  to  apprise  you,  as  w^  as  my 
dearest  Emma,  <if  my  arrival  at,  and  depar- 
ture from,  the  great  capital  of  Cential  Africa  ; 
the  former  of  which  cvenU  took  place  on  the 
lOth  ult. — ^the  latter  will  take  place,  please 
God,  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow  morning. 
I  have  abandoored  all  thoughts  of  retracing 
my  step«  to  Tripoli,  and  came  here  with  an 
inteotioQ  of  proceeding  to  Jenn^  by  water; 
but  this  inteotioo  has  been  entirely  upset, 
and  4ny  situation  in  TiobuctU  rendered  ex-> 
ofiediogly  unsate,  by  the  unfriendly  disposition 
of  the  Foolahs  of  Massina,  who  have  thia 
y^ar  upset  the  dominion  of  the  Tusrie,  and 
m«de  themselves  patrons  of  Tinbucth,  and 
whose  sultan,  Bello,  haa  expressed  his  hoe. 
tility  tolt-ar^  me  in  no  unequivocal  tenna,  in 

^, ,,    •lettcrwhichAliaidiBoubokar,  the  sheik 

^  an  uncertain  convevance,  to  acquaint  yoQ  of  this  town,  leeeived  from  -him  a  few  daya 
nat  I  am  recovering  from  my  severe  wounds  «A«  my  anivaL^  He  haa  now  got  intelligenoe 
nr  beyond  any  cidculatlon  that  the  most  san-    of  my  bdng  In  TinbuetU  i  and  as  a  party  of 


»ine  expectation  could  have  formed ;  and 
2»t  to-jnorrow,  please  God,  I  leave  this  place 
ror  Tunbuctoo,  which  I  hope  to  reach  on  the 
18tb.  I  have  suffered  much,  but  the  detaO 
ihuet  be  reserved  till  another  period,  when  I 
shaU '  a  tale  unfold '  of  base  treachery  and  woe 
that  will  surprise  you.  Some  imputation  is 
•ttachablc  to  the  old  sheik  (Babani),  but  as 
he  is  now  no  more,  I  shall  not  accuse  him  t 
he  died  very  suddenly,  about  a  month  since. 
•*  When  I  write  from  Ttmbuctoo,  I  shall 
detail  precisely  how  I  was  betrayed,  and 
nearly  murdered  in  my  sleep.  In  the  mean 
tkne,  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  the  number 
and  nature  of  my  wounds,  in  all  amounting 
to  twenty.four,  eighteen  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly severe.  I  have  five  sabre  cuts  on  the 
erown  of  the  head,  and  three  on  the  left  tem- 
ple—all  fractures,  from  which  much  hope  lias 
9me  away;  oAe  on  my  left  cheek,  which 
fractured  the  jaw-bone  and  has  divided  tlie 
ear,  forming  a  very  unsightly  wound ;  one 
over  the  right  temple,  and  a  Aeadful  gash  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  which  slightly  scratched 
the  windpipe,  &c.  ic.  I  am,  nevertheless,, 
■s  I  ha^e  already  said,  doing  well;  and  hope 
yet  to  return  to  England,  with  much  im. 
Ifortatit  geographical  information.  The  map, 
indeed,  requires  much  correction ;  and,  please 
God,  I  shall  yet  do  much,  in  addition  to  what 
X  have  already  done,   towards    putting  it 

The  siidien  illness  of  Sidi  Mahomed 
Mocktar,  and  subsequent  death,  and  the  ex. 
pected  return  of  his  son,  Sidi  Mocktar,  de- 
tained  Major  Laing  two  months  longer  at  the 
^oe  from  whence  the  fori^oing  letter  was 
written ;  and  he  did  not  arrive  at  Timbuctoo 
till  the  Ifith  of  August,  aa  appears  from  a 
letter  to  the  Consul  of  Tripoli,  of  which  the 
frdlbwing  U  a  copy* 

Vol.  L        *^'  zz 


Fottlahe  are  hmiily  expected,  Al  Saidi  Bou. 
bokar,  who  ia  an  exoellent,  good  man,  and 
who  tsemhlas  for  my  safety,  has  strongly 
urged  nsy  immediate  departure;  and  1  am 
spscy  to  say  that  the  notice  has  been  so  short, 
and  I  have  so  much  to  do  previous  to  going 
away,  that  this  is  the  only  communioation  I 
shall,  for  the  present,  be  able  to  make«  My 
destination  is  i^egos  whither  I  hope  to  arrive 
in  fifteen  daya ;  but  I  regret  to  say  the  road 
is  a  vile  one,  and  my  perils  are  not  yet  at  an 
end ;  but  my  trust  is  God,  who  has  hitherto 
bore  me  up  amidst  the  severest  trials,  and 
protected  nte  amidst  the  numerous  dangers  to 
which  I  have  been  exposed. 

*^  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  any  account 
of  Tinbucth,  but  shall  briefly  state  that,  in 
every  respect  exeqpt  In  sise  ^which  does  not 
escMd  four  mUes  in  circumference),  it  has 
completely  met  my  expectations.  Kabjra  ia 
only  five  miles  distant,  and  ia  a  neat  town, 
situated  on  the  very  margin  of  the  river.  I 
have  been  busily  employed,  during  my  stay» 
seexohing  the  reoorda  in  the  town,  which  aia- 
itendant,  and  in  acquiring  informatkm  of 
every  kind ;  nor  is  it  with  any  common  de# 
gree  of  satisfaction  that  I  say  my  perseverance 
has  been  amply  rewarded.  I  -am  now  con. 
vinced  that  my  hypothesis,  concerning  the 
termination  of  the  Niger,  is  correct.* 

*■'  Alay  God  bless  you  all !  I  shall  write 
you  ftilly  from  Sego,  as  also  my  Lord 
Bathnrst ;  and  I  rather  apprehend  tfiat  both 
letters  wifl  reach  yon  at  one  time,  as  done  of 
the  (Thadamis  merchants  leave  Tinbucth  for 
two  months  to  come:  Again,  may  God  bless 
yon  all !  My  dear  Emma  must  excuse  my 
writing.  I  have  begun  a  hundred  letters  to 
hct,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  through  one; 
She  is  ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts ;  and 

.  a  His  netion  was,  that  it  terminated  in  tbe  river 
Velts,  wbkh  CiipMrton  bas  completely  disproved.' 

NcXVL— F«B«UAaT  14, 18211, 
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I  look  lonraBd,  with  delight,  to  the  bo«r  of 
oar  meedng^  which,  please  God<,  U  noir  at  dp 
gieat  diataDce." 

'  This  letter  was  left  behind  at  Tfaabuoloo, 
and  appears  to  have  been  bwugbt  by  the 
nephew  of  Babani,  together  with  aa  fanportant 
document  in  Arabic,  of  whMi  thelbUowlDg 
is  the  substanee  :— 

^^  About  a  month  after  thefar  safe  arrind  al 
TImbnetoo  (Lalng  and  young  MoAtar),  the 
Prince  of  the  PaithAil,  Sultan  Ahmad  Ben 
Mohammed  Labo,*  the  lord  and  aofewign  ci 
idl  those  counttiea,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Ueu- 
tenant-gotemor,  Osman,  oontakring  as  UU 
lows:-.. 

«^  ^I  have  heard  that  a  Ghrisliaii  intendi 
Ooming  to  yon ;  but  whether  he  hao  already 
arrived  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  You  mwat 
prevent  him  from  arriving,  if  he  haa  not 
reached  you ;  and  if  he  has,  you  must  expd 
Mm  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
him  no  hope  of  returning  to  our  eoumrlsBy 
because  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  tribe 
of  Foodah,  containing  a  caution  against  a}« 
lowing  GhrisUans  to  come  into  the  Mussulman 
countries  in  Soudan ;  whieh  letter  was  written 
in  the  East,  and  contained  an  account  of  the 
mischiefs  and  impieties  by  whieh  they  liave 
corrupted  Spain  and  other  countries.* 

^^when  Governor  Osman  received  this 
letter,  he  could  not  but  obey  IL  He  there- 
fore engaged  a  sheik  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
named  Ahmed,  son  of  Obeid-aUah,  son  of 
Rdial,  of  Solinian  Barbooahi,  to  go  out  with 
the  Christian,  and  protect  him  as  fkr  as  the 
town  of  Arwan.  Biarbooshi  accordingly  went 
with  him  from  Timbuctoo ;  but,  on  arriving 
at  hie  own  residence,  he  treachoonsly  mur« 
dered  him,  and  took  possession  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. This  is  within  our  knowledge~we 
who  know  the  affUr,  and  have  teen  the  letter 
of  the  Prince  of  the  FaithfUl,  Sultan  Ahmad 
Labo.*' 

The  document  is  attested  in  Timbuetoo  by 
fifteen  signatures.  The  ibUowing  exami* 
nation,  by  the  British  consul,  of  Bongola, 
who  represents  himself  as  the  servant  of  the 
late  Major  Laing,  gives  the  catastrophe  of 
this  melancholy  story. 
'  **  What  is  your  name  ?^.Bangola. 
-^Were  you  Major  Laing's  servant?— 
Yes  (and  he  produced  the  following  paper]  t 

'« 'AjKoad,  2nd  ofJul^,  1826. 
*'  'I  premise  to  pay  the  bearer,  Bnngola, 
the  sum  of  six  dollars  per  month,  from  the 
16th  of  December,  ISSil^  till  my  return  to 
Ohadamls ;  or,  on  the  failure  of  that  event, 
tUl  the  10th  of  December,  1826;  previously 
deducting  fifty  dollars,  which  I  paid  for  his 
freedom.  A*  Goubok  Laikg.* 

«  Tliit  psnon  appran  (Apptadia,  N«.  L)  to  role 
"    '       Timbucloo,  Jerri,  Oonboci,  «iMi 


'*  Weae  yoa  with  U^  hth^  at  Or 
fint  attack  ?— .Yea^  and  wounded.r-*(aiowUMr 
his  head.) 

'« Did  yon  itmain  widi  him  at  Mocktai^  ? 
—Yea. 

'  ^  Did  yon  acoompaoy  him  ftm  thsnce  t» 
TlmbMto^P^Yea. 

M  How  wns  he  received  «a  TtehMiso?.*. 
WdL 

^' How  long  did  he  aenssiir  at  TmbucM>  ^ 
«-Afaoat  two  months. 

««Did  yoa  kave  Tiashwloo  with  M^m 
Laing  ?^Yea. 

''Who  went  with  yon?-^A  katto  «f 
Aiaha. 

''In  what  dhrectiott  did  yoa  9oiL-.Th» 
iW  waa  on  nsy  right  ckeek. 

"  Do  yoQ  Imow  where  you  were  gong  ^^^ 
To  asnaaadteg. 

"Did  yon  see  any  water,  ond  were  yoa 
molested? — ^We  saw  no  water,  nor  were  w& 
molested  till  the  ni^  of  the  third  day,  when 
the  Avabaefthecovntry  attacked  and  killed 
my  master. 

^' Was  any  one  lulled  besides  yomr  master? 
— ^I  was  wounded,  buicannot  sav  if  any  wcrft 
killed. 

'^  Were  you  sleeping  near  your  master  ?— 
Yea. 

^*  How  many  wounds  hsd  your  master  ?— 
I  cannot  say;  they  were  all  with  swords « 
and  in  the  morning  I  sow  the  head  had  beea 
eotoC 

^'  Did  the  pcnon  who  had  charae  of  yomr 
master  commit  the  murder  P—fiiheik  Bnr« 
basch,  who  accompanied  the  rels,  killed 
him,  being  assisted  by  his  Uack  servanta,  by 
swords,  when  asleep. 

"What  did  the  sheik  then  do.>— He 
went  on  to  his  country.  An  Arab  took  me 
back  to  Timbuctoo. 

"  What  property  had  yoor  naatcr  when  he 
was  killed  ?-^Two  camds  t  one  carried  the 
provisions ;  the  other  carried  my  master  and 
his  bags. 


oyer  Mwtea,  Timbucloo,  Jem,  Oonboci,  end  may 
be  called  Soveieiga  of  the  Gfaarb  (West)  io  Soodati. 
He  is  «  PeUaU,  to  whcan  It  Is  roppoaeil  B«llo  Bcut 
Invlutiwctiaem 


here  were  your  master's  papers  ?— >In 
his  bag. 

^'  Did  you  endeavour  .to  preserve  them  ?.-. 
I  was  so  stunned  with  Uie  woond^  I  never 
thought  of  the  papers. 

"  Were  the  papen  brought  baek  to  Tim* 
buctoo  ?.^1  don*t  know.*' 

And  this  Arsb  thus  deposes  before  the 
kadiofTripoU: 

"Appeared  before  me,  ftc  dec  and 
maketh  oath,  aeeordlng  to  the  established 
foon  of  the  Mahamedan  faith*  Bungobs 
Benaat  to  the  late  Major  Laiag^  who  sweasa 
that  Jie  waa  with  hia.  master  three  days 
beyond  Timbnetao,  aodaafw  hia  master  mur. 
deasd,  and  that  ho  aotnally  saw  the  head 
sfpa8ated£ronib.the  bo^ 

" Signed,  dca. hiproMOce o£ hia highnesa^a 
nnnister, 

"(S%Dcd)    H.D.Guisa.V     . 
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•»  WMwin,  afior  Mag  the  flitt  to  ««D0m. 
pUth  «u  «)^eet,  the  attainment  of  which  haa 
long  been  conaideied  aa  a  teUeratnan  in 
gtogn^j^  and  the  mnmit  of  which  liaa  eoat 
10  auny  valnabie  lbn§\  Bnt  hte  death  ia 
Ktiil  the  mora  to  be  lamented,  aa  the  ivaah  of 
hk  aMeeiafnl  caieii|niae  is  iikdy  to  be  nn. 
availing  for  the  benefit  of  the  livhig.  Then 
b«  howom,  n  firfnl  liope  that,  his  jonmals 
may  be  recoTered.  An  Arab,  wiio  cairied  • 
•orraet  aoaaunl^  the  mnider  to  our  eobral, 
at  Mogadore,  rflported  alfO,  that  a  fnesd'of 
hie  had  booka,  not  printed,  bat  wntten,  that 
belonged  to  the  Ctoistiao,  and  thought  ha 
oauld  get  thm,  in  wfaidi  attempt  we  need 
flcaicdy  say  the  oaatal  gse?e  him  evsry  om 


We  must  now  return  to  tlie  poet  desolate 
ijander. '  At  drat  BeUo  aeems  to  havc^made 
op  hia*mind  to  detain  him  ;  bot^n*  th»ao- 
pvesenlntion  of  oae  of  liia  oitets^  of  the  im^* 
poUey,  as  wdl  as  injosUsBvof  Meh  »  meiCsuie^ 
he  let  litm  go,  but  threatened  to  dekdn<  Ihe 
old  Houssa  negiOb  At  length,* however^  they 
pfoeeeded  to  Kaao,  and  stxiking  off  to  the 
eastward  of  the  former  route,  piused  seTSral 
towns,  at  «all  of  which  they  were  kindiv  re- 
oeiYcd.  At  Daaoy,  Lander  was  told  ttiat  a 
rang(l»  of  hills,  whkb  nmeared  in  the  •east, 
waa  inhahiied  by  tho  teradoas  Yamyams, 
wiw  wese  dedared  by  all  to  be  csanituds* 
We  are  not  i^t  to  give  credit  to  what  ono 
tiibe  of  savages  maj  say  of  another,  es« 
p<Bcia]ly  when  they  tanch  on  swch  homm  aa 
the  unnatural  propensity  to  devour  hotnaD 
flesh;  but  as  BeUo  assorted  to  Cliyperton,' 
that  he  had  odulait  proof  of  the  fact  that  these 
same  people  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing 
so,  we  shall  at  least  give  his  account  of 
tliem:— 

^^The  iallaa  said  it  was  sttange  what 
people  would  eat ;  in  tlwdistrict  of  Umburm, 
belonging  to  Jaooba,  they  eat  human  fleah. 
I  said  I  did  not  think  any  people  existed  on 
the  £soe  of  the  earth  that  cat  their  own  Und 
as  food;  that  certainly  there  were  some 
savages  in  different  parts  of  the  worid  who 
eat  their  enemies.  The  sultan  said  that  he 
had  seen  them  eat  human  fledi ;  that  on  the 
govenor  of  Jacoba  telling  him  of  these 
people,  he  could  luudly  bdieve  it  himsdf ; 
but  on  a  Tuaric  being  hanged  tat  theflt,  he 
saw  five  of  these  people  eat  a  part,  with  which 
he  was  so  disgusted,  that  he  sent  diem  back 
to  Jaeoba  soon  after.  He  said  that  whenever 
a.  person  coraplafaied  of  aickacsa  smoiint 
these  meoy  even  though  only  a  slight  hsnJaen , 
they  ate  fctUed-huMantly,  fot  fear  they  ahonld 
be  lost  by  death,  as  they  wiU  not  eat  a  pcrsoii 
that  has  died  bf  lidaiessi  that  the  penon 
falling  sick  is  requested  by  some  other  family, 
and  repaid  whirn  tbey  had  a  aide  xektioD; 
that  universally  when  tbey  went  to  war,  Ae 
dM  '«nd  woitfided  were  always  catdb ;  that 


the  hearts  were  dalmed  by  the  head  men ; 
and  that,  ott  asUng  them  why  they  eat  human 
flesh,  tbey  said  it  was  better  than  any 
other ;  that  the  heart  and  bieasU  of  a  woman 
were  the  best  parte  of  the  body  $  and  that 
they  had  no  want  of  food,  as  an  excuse  for 
eating  one  another.  Indian  com,  millet^ 
doura,  and  sweet  potatoes,  were  in  plenty ; 
that  both  men  and  women  went  naked,  though 
their  houses  were  much  neater  and  cleaner 
than  tliose  of  the  common  people  of  Soccatoo  i 
that,  excepting  this  bad  custom,  they  were  very 
deaalv,  wad  otherwise  not  bed  people,  except 
that  tbey  wore  Kaflirs;  that  he  would  make 
me  a  present  of  some  of  them  to  let  the  king 
of  £nglsod  see  that  such  was  the  fact.  I 
said,  I  woidd  rather  he  excused  taking  them, 
U^  both  the  king  and  the  people  of  England 
would  be  too  much  disgusted  at  seeing  such  a 
iig^t.  You  will  see  them,  he  said,  when  you 
go,  to  Jaooba  s  he  would  write  to  the  gover- 
por  to  show  them  to  me  when  I  went.*' 

At  Fultindushee  the  inhM>itants  were  aD 
of  .them  perfectly  naked,  disgusting  in  their 
manners,  and  filthy  in  their  persons,  but  ex* 
oeedingly  artless  and  good-humoured;  and 
Lander  saya  they  are  a  fine  handsome  people, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  Europeans. 
He  describes  the  vast  and  beautiiul  plain  of 
Cuttup,  near  the  river  Coodoonia,  to  contain 
nearly  five  hundred  villages  almost  adjoining 
each  otlier.  He  mentions,  among  the  nume- 
mns  trees  growing  there,  the  plantain,  the 
palm,  and  the  cocoa-nut  in  great  abunduice; 
and,  in  his  return  to  the  norUiward,  he  passed . 
large  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  We  perfectly 
recollect  that  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  the  truth  of  Adams's  narrative  made  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  was,  his  mentioning  cocoa- 
nut  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tlmbuctoo,  Sir  Joseph  afihrming  that  they 
coM  not  grow  bmnd  a  certain  distsnoe* 
from  the  sea-Goast.  This  shows,  among  many 
instances,  that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  reject 
any  information  regsdnding  Africa,  which  is 
not  physieslly  impossible,  so  true  is  the 
observation  of  Pliny,  that  ^^  Africa  umpef 
oUquid  fioei  ^ert'* 

Just  as  Lander  was  leaving  Dunrora,  four 
armed  men  rode  up  to  him  and  said  he  must 
immediately  return  to  the  King  of  Zeg-xeg : 
remonstance  was  in  vain,  and  he  therefore 
complied  with  the  best  grace  he  could.  On 
his  arrival  the  king  told  him  that  he  had 
ordered  him  back  on  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Bello  and  the  King  of  Funda,  the 
huter  of  whom  would  certainly  have  murdered 
him  :  as  some  compensatioa  for  the  trouble 
and  disappointment,  he  gave  him  a  female 
slave  for  a  wife,  and  a  pack-bullock  z  to 
these  Lander  added  a  male  slave,  and  a 
Strang  YouRiba  pony,  which  he  purchased, 
and  iHth  the  old  Houssa  interpreter,  he  once 
more  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Badagry,  by 
the  way  they  had  come  from  thcnce«    Tile 
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pMKifig  «#  Waw«  wlMdiHghtedta  Me  ftim ) 
wondered  at  hie  teing  ativc  eftcr  vieitii%  the 
herbeaoue  KelhiUs,  ead  deeply  UmmtBd  tbi 
deeth  of  his  maeCer :  laid  he  mutt  stay  vitb 
hii^  a  few"  days  ^'  to-  dean,  eereD  muikets  and 
three  pisloli^  whieh  he  aftenoaide  told  me 
behmged  to  the  white  mea  who^were  drowned 
lit  Bmissa.  They  hed  ihe  Tower  mark  on 
them.*'  From  a  ma^hun,  or  priest.  Lander 
reedved  the  followltag  aooonnt  of  Park*e 
4eath,  which  ia  a  euriooe  conoboiation  of  the 
other  repoctet — 

*^  *  You  are  not.  Christian,  the  first  white 
man  I  have  seen.  I  knew  three  of  yonr 
contttrymed  very  wdL  They  enrired  at 
Youri  et  the  fast  of  the  Rhamadan  (Apnl)k 
J  went  with  two  of  them  three  times  to  the 
■iihan.  The  person  that  appeared  to  be 
the  heed  ef  toe  party  made  the  saltan  a 
valuable  present  on  one  ef  his  visits,  wUcb 
cflcriyated  of  a  handsome  gvn^  a  eadass,  a 
large  pieoeof  scarlet  dotii,  a  great  qnaatiiy 
of  beads,  several  knives,  and  a  leokiag-glass. 
He  was  a  very  tall  and  poweriiil  man,  wiCb 
long  arms  and  large  bands,  on  which  ha 
ireie  leather  gloves  reaching  above  the  eibowa* 
Wore  a  white  straw  hat,  king  eoat,  fall  white 
tiwustfs,  and.  red  leather  boots.  Had  blaek 
hair  and  eyes,  widi  a  bnehy  beard  and  mas* 
tachios  of  the  same  colour.  The  SnHsn  of 
Yooii  advised  yonr  countrymen  to  proeeed 
the  remainder  of  the  way  en  land,  as  the 
passage  by  watff  was  rendered  dangerous  by 
Bnmenms  smiken  ro^  in  the  Niger,  and  m 
eruel  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  towns  on 
its  banks,  lliey  refused,  however,  to  accede 
to  tills,  obaerving  that  they  were  bound  to 
TOpoeed  down  the  Niger  to  the  Salt  Water/ 
The  old  mallam  further  observed,  that,  ^  aa 
soon  as  the  Sultan  of  Youri  heard  of  their 
death,  he  was  much  affected ;  but  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  punish  the  people  who  had 
driven  thetn  into  tlie  water,  A  pestilence 
reaching  Boussa  at  the  time,  swept  off  the 
king  and  most  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction. 
The  remainder  fancying  it  was  a  judoment  of 
the  white  man's  God,  placed  every  thing  be* 
longing  to  the  Chnstians  in  a  hut,  and  set  it 
on  £re.*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it 
is  now  a  common  saying,  all  through  the  in* 
tecior  of  Africa, '  Do  not  hurt  a  Christian, 
for  if  you  do^  you  will  die  like  the  pe<^  of 
Boussa,*  The  old  man  left  me  shortly  after« 
wards.;  and  I  thanked  him  £»  his  Infimna* 
tian  thus  vQluotarily  given.** 

Thia  King  of  Wawa  made  him'a  present  of 
a  beautifid  mare,  and  afterwaoda,  the  Sultan, 
of  Kiama  of  a  strong  pony,  and  told  hinv 
th^t  if  bis  king  wished  to  send  any  one  to 
£o]Siou,.he  wouljd  conduct  hkn  thither  t^  a. 
safe  route,  without  the  necessity  of  going 
through  the  Fellata  country.  In  didrt, 
tbioug^sMt  the  whole  journey  &oni  Kano  to 
BadagKyyhe  enparicncadtiotfaing  but  kind. 


MM  ftwffl  the  naUrwi  b«t lure  lie  ^ 
aa  object  eif  batted  to  a  nest  of  villanoM 
Pottttfoeie  slave-dealefs,  who  bad  aea^ 
succeeded  in  destroying  bfatt. 

^  Three  of  the  ^oitvgttese  dbtve«merCtaMS 
residkig  at  Bisdagr)r  went  to  tlw  hiag  00$ 
day,  and  told  him  and  his  principal  men  dia« 
I  was  a  spy  sent  by  the  EngUsh  govewwenly 
and,  if  saffeted  to  lesive,  woald  so«n  feMt» 
with  an  wmy  and  oon^aea  iheSt  eoa0tf7«> 
This  the  crednloas  people  b^ieitod,  and  I> 
was  teeated  with  coldness  and  dfatvaai  by  fMm 
king  and  his  eubjeets,  who  aeld«»  eame  im 
see  me.  All  the  dfaief  men  at  length  ass^a  t 
bled  at  the  fetiA  but,  and,  haebig  coMe  M  • 
rescdution  that  I  was  to  drbik  a  fetish,  esa» 
for  raeio  appear  before  ^USD.  On  my  we^ 
five  or  six  hundred  people  gatbised  veMiA 
me,  and  i  eoubl  proceed  witli  diAadty.  A 
great  immber  of  then  were  SArad  wMi 
hatchets,  bows  and  arrows,  aad  spears  ^  atfdf 
waited  outside  the  bat  HU  I  eame  omu  0» 
entering,  one  of  the  men,  prsKnttag  me  wMr 
a  bowl,  te  whkh  wees  abaat  a  ^iswt  ef  »* 
lipoid  ttoeh  resembUng  wat»,  tmrnamMt 
mo  s»  drink  it,  saylng-^^  If  yao  coma  ta  di» 
bad,  k  will  kiU  yoaf  b«t  il  not^it  csoM 
hurt  yoa.'    Tbei«  being  sa 


tbaeonesnta  of  tbebtfed,  nd 
one  ef  tha  but,  tbsovdb  tb^  anwd  msdi*!^ 
my  own  lodgings,  foek-  pa#SiM  mtMd^ie^ 
and  plenty  of  waann  ir«te»;  wMdic  bMudf 
ejectdi  the  whole  ftou  aay  aioaiaefaf  aod  I^ 
fUt  BO  m  eflbcte  *om  the  MUu  it  bad  •• 
bitter  and  disagreeabla  taaie^  and  I  w«i  ttid 
abnost  always  proved  fhtaL 

^  When  the  king  and  chief  men  fisud, 
after  five  days,  that  the  IWsh  bad  not  hwt^ 
me,  diey  became  estrensely  kbtdHoA  sasc  ma 
presents  of  provisions,  &e.  daUv,  and-  ft»*^ 
qnently  said  i  was  protected  hy^M,  cndtbat 
it  wae  out  of  the  powcir  e€  man  to  dwme«i 
injnry." 

These  Portuguese  tvfiians  took  every  meAs^ 
of  preventing  him  from  eeoiiDunicalhig  with 
his  countrymen  on  the  «oCfet|  but  Gaplaift 
Morris,  of  the  brig  Maria,  heaviiig  of  bfa- 
being  at  Badagry,  kindly  wsnt  btaieelf  hmit 
Wbidah  to  fetch  him  awavy,  and  eoavey  hte 
to  Cape  Coast.    "  Here,'*  be  aaya.  *•  1  K 


my  fidtfafal  shives,  Aba»dab,  ibwdle^  an** 
Pasooe*s  wifb,  their  ficeedam,  wb»  fesHfllsi 
their  eortow  at  mf  deparcove  by  heapli^  eabd' 
on  their  beads,  and  other  marke  bf  gHe^ 
peeoUaf  «o  tiie  AfMcisi  rate.  GelNWl  kam* 
ley  genetoasly  promised^  to  give  dbei»  plfeaet^ 
of  gveoad,  and  a  tmall  mob  of  moneys  afldi' 
have  no  doubt  tlMey  will  do- wall.**  Fkv» 
Gape  Coast,  Landst  embatked  IB  the  Bale 
shMp  of  war,  and  aitived  in  Ebgfand  o«  tfw 
adehof  April,  I8fta 
y^  are  now  in  posaeftsleii  of  mthsMfc'idai. 


teriels  to  reform  (hose  gramiuraa  nMps  bf 
which«M  a-iapMcblb-IM- 


noethcv  aAiftin^  1 
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^IlipkflHf  of  liie  nineteaitfl  century.  Pov 
these  tilaterials  #e  Are  maiiily  indebted  to 
benham  «nd  Clappertoh,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Utter,  who  has  measured  every  degree  of  Intl. 
tadofirom  the  Mediterratican  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  of  longitude  frotn  the  lake  Tsad 
to  Soccatoo;  and  although  h«  has  left  the 
tennination  of  the.  Timbuctoo  river,  o^  the' 
Qtiorra,  still  in  a  state  of  doubt,  he  has  com- 
pletely demolished  every  possibility  of  this 
being  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy,  or  of  Pliny,  or 
that  great  river  of  li  erodotus,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  havfe  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Kaiimones.  There  is  not  a  trace,  in  history 
Of  in  feet,  of  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
colonists  of  Africa  having  crossed  the  Great 
Desert,  or  of  the  latter  having  penetrated  be- 
yond Fezzan.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore, 
if  any  such  river  existed,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  streams  issuing  firom  the  mountains  of 
Atlas;  perhaps  the  Tafilet,  which  runs 
easterly,  and  loses  itself  in  the  sands.  The 
Niger  of  £diissi  and  other  Arabs  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  Park,  is  unquestionably 
tbe  Quorra.,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Arabs,  who  make  no  use  of  water 
cammraications,  considered  this  Timbuctoo 
rivcx  CD  he  die  Mune  as  the  Yeou,  flowing  in 
oDa.  Q^mimJouB  amise  to  the  eastward^-an 
eamnotA  notian,  which  will  explain,  how- 
ever,  some  part  of  the  ^tcangB  coniusioD  made 
iQ  Akwaa  geography. 

The  doubt  as  to  the  tenDfnation  of  the 
Quona  is,  whether,  after  its  southern  course 
as  fer  as  ■  Funda,  it  penetrates  the  granite 
ii<oiintaiu8,.a&d  is  identical  with  the  Formosa 
of  Benin ;  or,  whether  it  turns  off  ftma  thence 
to  the  eastward,  and«  under  the  name  of 
Shary,  falls  into  the  lake  Tsad.  The  evi- 
deoce  on  both  points  is  extremely  vague,  but 
we  shall  briefly  state  it. 

.  And  first  .as  to  Benin.*  The  caboceer  of 
ChaU  t<^d  ClappertOD  that  the  Quorra  passed 
Jaboo,  and  entered  the  sea  at  Benin,  but  that 
it.  flowed  over  rocks.  At  Bnsookoosoo,  be 
wjis  told  that  canoes  came  up  the  river  from 
€hek^e  or  Wairie,  to  Njflie,  and  that  they 
were  ten  days  on  the  passage.  At  Katunga, 
thoiagh  so  near  to. tin  river,  be  could  learn 
nedsins  eertai«  about  it,  and  the  king  refused 
to  let  him  .go  to  St  ''At  one  time,'*  he 
says,  ''  it  nws  into  the  sea  between  jJaboo  and 
B«)J»,  and  M  anothevt  that  il  passes  Benin." 
Tin  sultsa  of  Boussa  knew  nothing  of  it, 
''  but  he  had  heard  people  say  that  It  went  to 
Bsnir  which  is  the  naste  (ftey  giveto  Bomou/' 
The  hi^dman  of  the  kmg  of  Kyf^  told  him» 
that ''  the  river  was  full  of  rocks  and  i&lands, 
nearly  tlve  whole  wsy  to.  the  sea,  which  it 
entered  at  the  town  of  FundA.*'  At  Tabt^, 
he  was  tolil  '*  that  the  Quorra  nm  into  the 

•  TliereivimeuthoTity,  worthy  the  leMt  regard, 
for  ptabctog  Benia  where  it  appears  in  ibe  chart  of 
Clspperton-'s  bookk  wliifh  1|  at  least  three  timea  fkr- 
therup  the  country  than  oar  preaeDt  inforaMtloa 
Id  Istitads  if  6  deg.  10  mis.  N. 


sea,  bddnd  Bmin,  At  FundW"    This  'ia  Ibo . 
sum  of  what  Clappcrten  ifas  eofieeted,  wiibr 
regard  to  the  Quosta  cntetingthe  so»  at  Benhiy 
or  at  Fuoda. 

Next,  as  to  its  identity  with  die  Shary. 
Denham,  when  on  the  dba»y,  learned  that  a.. 
branch  of  this  rifer  passed  throngh  the  plaiii 
•  of  Adamowa ;  imd  Clapperton  understood  at 
Soccatoo,  from  a  Shea  Arab,  whose  'tribe  lo- 
sided  Oh  the  banks  of  the  Shury,  that  it  passed 
the  town  of  AdamoWa  $  that  it  w«s  there 
joined  by  a  branch  f^om  the  hills  of  Bobys% 
and  that  further  to  the  east,  a  large  river 
called  Asu,  or  Ashu,  fell  into  it  fn^m  the 
southern  mountains.    At  Dunrora,  Riehsml 
Lander  says—"  About  half  a  day's  journey 
to  the  east,  stood  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  fl»ot  of 
which  lay  the  large  dty  of  Jacoba.    Mahomet 
afflrmed,  that  there  is  a  rivei  caHed  Shar  or 
Shary,  about  half  a  mile  from  that  pleeei, . 
which  derives  its  source  from  the  lake  TamA  ; 
and  that  canoes  can  go  from  the  lake  to  the 
Niger  at  any  season  of  the  year.     Hie  ffiiary 
empties  itself  in  to  the  Niger  at  Fonda."    The 
Sheik  of   Ghadamis  told   the  hte   Migor 
Laingy  from  personal  observation,  tiiat  the 
Quorfa  was  turned   out   of   its  southerly 
CQursSf  to  the  lefW  or  eastward,  by  a  chain 
of  mountains }  and  the  secretary  or  schoc^- 
master  of  Bello  drew  his  chart  in  the  samiie 
direction.   Homemann's  testimony,  obtained 
from  a  Maraboot,  is  very  important:    it 
states  that  the  river  seen  hv  Park  flowi 
southward   from    Uottsaa;   that  it  watert 
Nyfi^  and  Cabbi,  where  it  is  caUed  Jalbi; 
that  it  runs  eastward  into  the  district  of 
Bomoo,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Zad( 
that  in  some  parts  of  Hoossa  it  is  colled 
Gaora  (Quorra;,  or  the  great  water.    "The 
breadth  of  the  Zad,"  he  says,  '*  was  given 
me  for  one  mile,  (others  said  two)  ;    but  in 
the  rainy  season,  the  breadth  is  said  to  be 
a  day's  journey.    The  Budamas  always  keep 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  this  stream  ; 
they  are  a  very  savage  heathenish  ootion."t 
These  several  notices  strongly  imply  thfit 
the  Quorra  and  the  Shary  are  the  same 
river,  and  tliat  it  is  deflected  from  its  south- 
eriy  course  somewhere  about  Fanda,  which 
phice,  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  equivocal 
word  btihr,  has  erroneously  been  assumed  to 
be    on    the   sea-^oast     It   is   remarkahto 
enough,  that  even  Sahmx^,  who  understands 
both  English  and  Arabic  so  well,  cannot 
divest  himself  of  the  habit  of  tranaUting  that 
Arabic  word  into  "  sea ;"  the  Bahr  el  Abiad, 
for  instance,  he  translates  the  "White  Sea^* 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  the  "  Blue  Sea,**  and  ho 
writes  the  tea  of  Cowara  or  Quorra.  Home- 
mann  was  probably  led  into  an  ertttt  of 
a  contrary  kind,  and  talks  of  the  river  ZwS, 
which  should  be  tlie  lake  Zad;   the  aixe 
h^  gives  to  it,  and  the  Budamas  upon  H, 

t  ProeAdingi  of  the  AisociatioD  for  Prosootiag 
the  Liiscovcnr  of  the  Intcfipr  Paris  of  Africa,  voL  a, 
p.  SOI,  fee. 
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evIdenUy  point  cml  tiie  iake,  and  ttie  BMo&- 
nuu  of  Denham  who  iahabtt  its  islaiids.  We 
are  fncUnedy  tiierefore»  to  consider  the 
Quorra  to  empty  itself  into  the  Tsad  \  and 
ire  are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  one>  who 
has  done  more  for  the  elncidation  of  African 
geography,  andent  as  well  as  nodem,  from 
the  slender  materials  he  possessed,  than  any 
other  human  beinff^-^e  need  hardly  mention 
Mi^or  RenneO— <?amfii  et  veneraliie  nomen 
— who  now,  in  his  87th  year,  possesses 
in  fuU  vigour,  for  the  h^piness  of  himself 
and  friends,  all  those  intellectual  facnltiea 
which  hare  so  eminenUy  distinguished  his 
long  and  useful  life;  who  suffering  little 
short  of  martyrdom,  from  tiie  frequent 
attacks  of  gout,  still  devotes  hours  and  days 
to  his  favourite  pursuit;  uniting  with  bis 
studies  sll  the  playfulness  and  vivacity  of 
youth** 

The  difference  of  levels  does  not  appear  to 
present  any  diificulty.  Barometrical  obser- 
vations carried  into  the  heart  of  a  country 
are  not  much  to  be  relied  on  for  ascertaining 
the  elevation  of  that  country  above  the  sea. 
But  supposing,  in  the  present  case,  the 
instruments  to  have  been  correct  (which, 
rarely  happens  with  travelling  barometers), 
the  level  of  the  Quorra  at  the  fenj  of  Comie 
would  appear  to  be  sometbing*higher  than 
the  level,  of  the  Tsad,  as  given  by  Doctor 
Oudaey.  It  may  be  pbserved,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Interior  of  northern  Africa  is  a  sue- 

*  Thk  estrmordinaiy  and  naeonalltd  mftn,  alive  to 
aU  that  ia  passing  io  the  wortd,  thus  writes  to  a 
frieud,  oo  SQeiog  the  coarse  of  the  Quom,  as  laid 
down  in  the  chart  of  Cbpperton :  '*  This  river,  like 
an  eel,  seems  to  slip  out  of  our  finfrers.  when  we 
think  that  w«  have  got  the  fssteat hold  of  h im.  It 
would  appear  now,  as  if  we  had  him  in  a  kind  of 
trap  :  perliaps  a  »hot  from  Fernando  Po,noilhwards, 
may  find  liim  in  the  Skaret,  As  both  Bello,  and  the 
8heik  of  Ohidaatis,  describe  the  Uaorinas  pcoceedi^ 
very  mn«b  southerly,  from  the  quarter  opposite 
Soccatoo,  and  ihen  to  turn  to  the  left  or  eastward, 
one  can  only  conceive  that  the  Sharti  agpnees  to  this 
description.  The  sheik,  moreover,  told  Lalng.  that 
it  was  turned  out  of  ita  southerly  couise  to  the  east- 
ward, by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  answer  to 
those  granite  ones  of  CUpperton.  With  respect  to 
the  general  sul^ect  of  the  iV^,  ancient  as  well  at 
the  supposed  modem  om,  and  that  of  the  middle 
ages  (Cdriasi,  &c.),  1  have  now  little  doubt  that  ita 
supposed  continuous  course  was  nude  up  of  dififrnt 
parts  of  diferfHi  rivers,  running  nearly  in  the  mme 
general  iwrallei  (i.  9,  £.  and  W.),  but  aever  paid 
much  atieBlion  tq  by  tnveUcrs,  in  respect  of  their 
couiaes.'*  ttesumiog  the  subject,  he  again  writes 
thus:— 

**  I  have  gone  overa^oi  the  sketch  of  Mr.Heme- 
niann,at  p.  138  (A/ruam  AttodatuMj,  aa  wdl  aa 
the  iuteiligeiice  contained  in  the  pages  fellowing : 
and  it  there  ap|)eats  that  the  Miihrebot  makes  the 
Gaora  (qu.  Uuoira  ?;,  p.  135,  run  into  the  rivtf  2M, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  sama  river  or  water, 
under  auotber  name.  Whether  the  informant  meant 
to  exprirss  a  riir«r,  or  Hornemaou  mistotik  a  lake  in- 
teacli'd  by  the  other  for  a  river  (from  the  s.imeness  of 
tlM  wold  expressinjg  both),  I  do  not  know.  1  should 
certainly  aoapoct  that  a  lake  wasiuteuded,  but  not  so 
ouderstood:  for  in  page  136,  It  is  said,  that 'the 
B*dama»\  a  very  sjvage  people,  always  keep  in  the 
middle  of  this  stream,'  (tbc  Zad);  and  aa  we  know 
fruw  Denbaro,  8tc.,  that  theve  nix»plc  inlmbit  the 
islands  of  the  kkc  Zad,  it  can  only  apply  tu  the  lake, 
1  think.** 


oessidn  of  dwratod  tabl»-lMds»  the  atesp^ 
sides  of  the  •niiofindiog  OMMiitalas  heiiig . 
westerly  and  southeriy,  while,   interioclf, 
they  present  little  or  no^aclivity.    Fiom  the 
summit  of  those  passed  by  daf^erloD,  there . 
was  no  descent  to  the  plaiiis  heyoiid  theoH 
and  the  mercury  appears  to  have  desoaoded. 
Father  than  to  hare  nsen,  as&r  as  the  fenry 
of  Quorra;  but  we  have  little  davbitbe  whole 
qnestioa  will  now  be  speedily  decided.    Any 
single  person  with  a  fisw  soissoxB,  needles,  and 
brass  ornaments  for  the  wives  of  Badsgiyy 
Yourriba,  Kiama,  Boussa,  and  Vouri,  would, 
make  his  way  without  interruption,  and  fioiii 
the  last  mentioned  place  U>  Bomou,  ayoidlng 
altogether  the  FeUatas  of  Belh}.    Thepasto-^ 
ral  Fdhitas  are  a  harmless  people.     It  is  by 
means  of  single  travellers  that  we   shall 
eventually  be  able  to  settle  the  geography  of 
northern  Africa. 

But,  gentle  and  docile  as  the  natives  are 
now  known  to  be,  the  period  of  their  arrival 
at  any  considerable  d^ee  of  civilization  is, 
we  fear,  very  distant,  and  not  likely  to  be  ac« 
compUtihed  while  the  Fellatas  keep  posses-; 
sion  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Soudan  ;  ^ 
and  while  that  greatest  of  curses,  the  slave-  * 
trade,  is  suiTered  to  continue  on  the  sea-coasu  \ 
That    pestiferous    charnel-house   of  Siena' 
Leone,  which  the  original  speculators,  under ' 
the  specious  name  of  ^philanthropists,  pre- 
tended would  effect  so  much  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  aatiye  A^cans,  has,  in  fact,  been  * 
productive  only  of  disease  and  death ;  the  ex  - 
periment  of  firm  negro  labour  and  negro  in-  ' 
stniction  has  here  wholly  failed.     This  de- 
testable spot  has  no  one  good  quality  to ' 
recommend  it :    as  a  naval  station,  it  la 
perfectly  useless;   as  a  commercial  dep6t, 
utterly  worthless ;  and  to  the  poor  negroes,  it 
is  more  destructive  than  the  slave- wle  it-^ 
self,  about  a  third  .part  of  the  many  thou-  ' 
sands  captured  and  sent  thither  from  that  ^ 
slave-dealing  hive  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  to  be  ' 
adjudged  and  liberated,  beine  indeed  liberated 
from  dl  their  sufferings  by  death  on  the  long 
passage,  or  afWr  being  landed.f    It  was  to 
remedy  those  evils  that  an  establishment  has  ' 

f  TUke,  as  a  specimen  of  this  mortiferoos  purn- 
dise,  an  abstract  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Qmrnb- 
sioocrs  of  Inquirv  into  the  Sute  of  the  Cd«ay  of 
Sierra  Leone,*'  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  in  Msy,  1837.  Prom  that  Report  it  ap- 
peara  that,  from  the  original  settleflwat,iii  J787,  to 
the  33d  of  February,  1888,  the  total  number,  of  dif. 
ferent  descriptions,  arrived  as  settlers  in  the  colanj 
was  31,044.  ^ 

Of  these.  In  April,  1836,  tbcre  were  lesufaring  of 
the  several  classes  ss  folh>wi  :— 
NovaScoUans     .....  578    . 

Maroons  ...       «  rt36 

West  Indians  and  Americans  Mt 

Discharged  liuldien        ...  M8 

Liberated  Africans      .    .       .       .      10^719 

Total  in  April,  1836  .      13,030 


ToUl  Settlers 
Total  iu  Il«6 
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MSflnay  bMb^finnMAiHi  tltet  mott  faesiidAU, 
foftOe^  M»d  nagpifiefBtof  itkodi,  Femando 
Po;  it  ift  the  ikfoarRble  pKupeei  that  thew 
erili  wUl  be  nmodied,  that  has  caufed  so 
nweh  jcalousj,  and  so  many  false  reports  as 
to  ita  onhsallhiiMM,  horn  the  Iree  negro. 
daalenofSiemLeoBAr  Instead  of  listeoing 
«0'theni,  let  us  hear  what  Gaftaio  Owen  sajns 
after  a  residence  of  ten  months.  We  have 
Mbiv  us  a  letter  of  the  23d  of  SepCember 
last,  in  which  he  writes  thus  :-^ 

**  The  health  of  our  settlement  has  been 
nS'good  aa  h  would  have  been  in  bdj  part  of 
ttooworhl.  Thst^hatnoibeenaaiHgiedetUh 
y^-neor/y  four  moiKA*,  out  of  a  popuhition 
of  six  hundred  and  fUtf  souh ;  and  I  have 
oidy  to  add,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
good  order  and  good  disposition  of  my  little 
colony,  and  that  no  spot  in  Africa  is  m  emi. 
oently  suited  for  a  naval  and  oommeKlid 
station.** 

-  The  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  first  fiveor 
six  months  were  occasioned  by  uleered  legs  gdt 
in  clearing  away  the  jungle,  and,  by  the  im- 
pnident  artificers,  while  in  a  sUte  &t  fihrer, 
indulghig  to  excess  hi  ardent  spirits;  Imt  the 
causes,  and  wHh  them  the  melancholy  efl^cts, 
have  ceased.  The  four  months  In  whidi 
there  were  no  deaths  were  those  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  rainy  season,  daring  whi^,  it 
•ppean,  the  fidl  of  ndn  did  not  average  more 
than  one  hour  in  four  and  twenty,  while,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  continent,  they 
were  deluged  with  constant  heavy  rain.  As 
a  naval  sUtion,  this  island  has  art  excellent 
roadstead,  and  a  convenient  place  Ibr  caieen. 
ing  siiips ;  plenty  of  wood,  dear  water,  and 
refteshments.  Fruits  of  various  kindif  are 
Ibund  hi  a  wild  state  in  the  woods,  as  are 
also  the  two' valuable  spioes,  the  nutmeg  and 
the  dove;  its  yams  are  the  fineit  in  the 
world,  and  a  native  potatoe  is  no  bad  inbsti.' 
ttcte  for  the  eommon  one ;  its  Ibrests  abound 
with  several  species  of  tfees,  that  are  admira- 
bly adapted  for  naval  pmposes,  and,  among 
others,  two  or  three  of  such  magnificent  dib 
mensions,  a»  to  serve  for  lower  masts  of  ships 
of  war,  flom  fint-rates  down  to  sloops.  The 
North  Star  frigate  came  to  Fernando  Po  with 
her  main  and  fore^mast  rotten;  they  were 
replaced  in  twdve  days  with  two  that  were 
growing  in  the  woods  on  her  arrival.  A 
transport  had  also  been  supplied  with  a  lower 
mast)  and  several  merchants  trading  to  the 
coast  bad  toadied  for  refreshments.  In  fact, 
Sierra  Leone  has  already  been  abandoned  as  a 
naval  station ;  and  our  cruisers  on  the  coast 
would  not  look  at  it,  if  the  commissionen  ibr 
the  liberated  Africans  were  removed,  as  we 
trust  th^  speedily  will  be,  to  Fernando  Po, 
where  it  appears  houses  are  ready  for  their 
reception* 

As  a  commercial 'station,  its  advantages  are 
already  fdt.  Our  trade  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  caprice 
and  extortions  of  the  native  Uack  chlm,  at 


whose  merey  the  siiips  «nd  their  aews  wo 
plaeed,  from  the  moment  they  enter  any  of 
the  hwge  rivers  which  discharge  themsdvea 
hito  the  gulf.  By  makhig  Fernando  Po  the 
rendezvous  ibr  thdr  ships,  and  a  dep6t  for 
their  goods,  and  visiting  the  rivers  in  small 
craft,  or  decked  boats,  their  commerce  may 
be  earried  on,  not  only  without  risk,  but 
with  great  advantage,  l)oth  aa  to  profit  and 
the  preservation  of  life.  When  a  road,  now 
in  pragKBss,  has  been  opened  to  the  summit 
of  the  peaked  mountain,  which  is  ten  thou- 
sand feet  higii,  and  every  where  clothed  with 
verdure,  any  Und  of  dhnate  may  be  had, 
ftmn  the  equatorial  to  the  temperate  range  of 
the  thermooDeter,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
ttegetables  raised,  whether  tropical  or  En* 
ropean. 

.  Nor  is  this  alL  If  it  be  oonsidoed  as  a 
matter  which  really  interests  the  government 
and  the  people  of  England,  (and  who  can 
doubt  this  ?}  that  an  tflteient  check  should 
be  put  to  the  slave-trade  hi  the  very  focus  of 
that  infamous  traffic  (for  stnppfaig  it  alto^ 
gether  is  ont  of  the  questkm),  the  possession 
of  Fernando  Po,  we  do  not  heshate  to  afiirm, 
win  do  it  more  effectually  than  the  whole 
squadron  of  men  of  war  now  employed  oh  the 
station,  and  at  a  third  part  of  the  expense. 
We  entirely  concur  widi  Captain  Owen  in 
opinion,  that  a  couple  Of  small  steamerr, 
armed  with  a  few  swivds,  to  run  up  tlie 
rivers  and  disperse  any  shives  that  may  be 
collected  for  embarkation,  would  soon  drive 
away,  also,  the  whole  gang  of  negro-traf. 
Ackers.  In  short,  the  whole  line  of  coast 
forming  the  Bight  of  Benin  can  be  so  effectu* 
ally  watched  -from  Fernando  Po,  that  no 
dave-vessd  could  well  escape.  Captain 
Owen,  with  his  boats,  has  captured  no  less 
than  five  vessels  and  dght  hundred  slaves 
within  a  twelvemonth,  ft  will  be  said,  per. 
haps,  that  this  eflident  interruption  would 
only  drive  the  trade  to  some  other  part  of  the 
coast;  admitting  It  to  be  so,  theatrodous 
system  could  only  be  re-established  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  under  increased  diffl^ 
culties ;  while  our  cruisers,  bdng  fireed  from 
watching  the  Bight  of  Benin,  would  be  en: 
abled  so  mudi  the  more  effeettiany  to  annoy 
Uie  rufiians  in  their  new  haunts. 

The  destruction  of  the  trade  in  this  quarter 
could  not  fail  to  have  the  best  possible  effect 
in  promoting  tlie  dvilizatipn  of  the  most 
populous  and  fbrtile  portion  of  northern 
Africa,  to  which  the  access,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  is  most  easy.  It  is  clear  that  fordgn 
slavery  would  cease  were  there  no  longer  a  de- 
mand for  its  victims ;  and  about  as  certain 
that  the  people  would  then  turn  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  for  which 
the  country  is  so  well  adapted.  Trade  would 
extend  itself  to  the  coast,  a  constant  inter. 
course  would  be  established  with  the  natives, 
and  dvilization  go  hand  in  hand,  as  it  always 
has' done,  with  commerce.    The  discovery  of ' 
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a^w  coiisiila»  and  ponkm  wrnUi  Mpv,  tad 
ve  ibould  not  niiKb  loi^Qr  be  ifp^anot  or 
thoM  ngioDft  4if  Aftkft,  vhicb  «e  w«teied  by 
■•  many  immeiwe  rivsM,  wboiie  stieaint  »re 
disdiarged  into  tbe  Bight  of  Bafrt,  imme- 
4utely  opposite  to,  and  overlooked  by^  Fer- 
Miido  Po ;  such  as  the  old  aod  new  Calabar, 
tbe  Bonny,  the  Cameroons,  and  the  Aio  del 
Rcy,  whoso  sources  are  most  undoubtedly 
not  in  Sondaa,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
xc^aid  to  tlie  Fonuosa  of  Benin.-«QiMM*Mr 
Ms9iew^^^o.  77* 


THE  VISION   OF  A  GODLESS 
WORLD. 

9R9U  TBB  OBBMAN  Of  JOUN  PAUL  RICBtBB. 

(A  coxaxDEKABLE  poTtloo  of  the  fbllowii^ 
•eEtxaoidinary  oompositioo  is  inserted  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  in  her  work  on  Ocnnany, 
(part  it  chapb  xxviii)  But  i(  is  greatly  da- 
laped  there,  in  part  by  the  ragged  and  dja- 
joiated  condition  in  which  it  is  brought  fof*> 
fnxdj  and  partly  by  that  haze  of  indistincu 
ncBs  which  French  translators  seem  to  be  led 
by  their  lansuag^  to  throw  over  every  thing 
lying  beyond  the  narrow  aeope  of  their  poeti* 
cal  eye-sigbt,  not  to  menUon  sundry  inaccu- 
lacies  to  wbic^  the  JSoglish  version  has  super- 
added  the  somewhat  ludicrous  substitution  of 
fpjimdid  beuiiicM  for  fiery  basilisks^  thus  con- 
verting a  serpent  into  a  church,  a  place  such 
reptiles  are  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
unless  we  can  bestow  tl^t  name  on  the  temple 
^f  PandenaoniuDL  Still*  even  under  that 
form,*  it  has  been  read  by  many  who  have 
boen  stxongly  impressed  with  the  power  and 
Intcoaity  of  the  oonoc^tioa^  and  psh^a 
these,  and  othcca  too,  it  may  be,  will  not  b^ 
displeased  to  aee  it  in  adresa  more  resembling 
fhB  one  it  received  from  ita  father.  A  variety 
^  like  eompositiona  are  scattered  tfaaough  the 
f  ix^  volumes  of  John  Paul's  works ;  and  the 
reader  may  find  one  done  into  ezceUent  En- 
glish by  his  great  admirer  aaiongBt  iis—aii 
admirer,  too,  who  is  almost  hit  rival  in  ponr- 
ttayhig  the  fimtastie 'progeny  of  sle^,  in  the 
adnth  vokuna  of ''  The  London  Magasine,** 
p.  842.] 

If  my  heart  ahould  ever  become  so  haplaia 
^fiA  so  withered,  thai  every  feding  in  it 
which  asserts  the  being  of  Qod  should  be  de* 
atxoyed,  X  would  appal  myself  by  teaduia 
over  tbe  following  composition  of  mine;  and 
it  would  curp.  me  and  give  me  back  the  feel- 
ings I  had  lost 

The  aim  of  tkSa  poem  is  the  ezcuae  for  ita 
Inddnesa.  Men  dray  God's  being  with  just 
aa  little  feeling  as  moat  acknowledge  it  with. 
Even  in  our  best  systems  of  philosophy,  we 
§0  OB  imaasing  men  words,  counteny  and 


ififilajlit  aa  Buifen  foilMt  aphlMlK  ^  \ 
Bnd  it  i«  Ute  befbve  we  gonvert  the 
into  feelings,  the  coin  into  enjoyn^pla.  A 
lierson  nyiy  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
^ul  through  twenty  whole  years «  aiid  in  the 
Iw^ty -first,  ou  some  g^eeat  moyMBl,  ha  fist 
the  finit  time  aatoondad  at  the  richsa  eaii- 
taped  in  this  belief  at  the  waonih  of  tfaia 
fountain  of  Naptha. 

Just  so  was  1  terrified  with  the  poiMB— ■ 
vapour  that  steams  fiortb  to  cboko  the  heart 
Q(him  whot  for  the  first  tirne^  aeu foot  in ihe 
ante-church  of  atheiaoL  It  would  give  nae 
leas  pain  to  d«y  iounoftaUty*  than  ta  deny 
God  t  the  former  act  only  robe  me  of  a  bbbM 
thjit  is  envelopad  in  doudsi  the  latter  anaKfasa 
fiom  me  tbe  present  world ;  that  ia,  ite  sob  « 
the  whole  spiritual  unlvens  ia  blown  up  aad 
iha^teaed,  iff  the  hand  of  atheiflBi«  into  anaa* 
berleas  quicksilver  atoigs  of  beinga,  Aei 
glimmer,  and  course,  and  roam,  end  roah 
together  and  asonder,  withoBt  oBity  or  pn- 
flMBence.  No  one  ia  ae  ntteriy  telean  Jb 
Ihe  univeoe  aa  the  denier  of  God:  hanaaaa 
with  an  orphan  hearty  that  has  kat  iia  Al. 
mighty  Father,  beside  the  vaat  coipee  of 
natuse,  which  no  living  spirit  animatca  or 
holds  together,  but  which  gmws  in  the  grave  ; 
and  hia  mourning  oeaaes  not  until  heGrembiea 
away  ftom  that  corpae.  The  whole  wotld 
lies  before  him,  like  the  great  Egyptian  sloae 
sphynx,  half  buried  in  the  aand  t  and  the 
universe  ia  the  cold  iion  mask  of  a  lennkaa 
eternity. 

It  is  my  further  view,  by  this  poem,  te 
alarm  certain  reading  or  deep-reed  doccotei 
for,  of  a  truth,  thoe  people,  now-a-daye, 
aince  they  have  been  taken,  like  captivea 
eoademned  to  hard  labour,  by  ei«r  new  phi* 
losophy  for  the  task-work  of  ita  diaiaage  end 
mining,  will  caBvasa  die  fBisteBce  ef  Ood  ae 
addbkBdedly,  and  aa  eeldheaiiedly,  as  if  the 
fuesthHi  ware  eboot  the  esiaiadee  of  Aw 
imioom  or  the  krakcB« 

Fof  the  sake  of  eihfBi  who  hfve  bo*  ed« 
vanoed  so  far  as  these  learned  doemra,  I  wfll 
yet  remark  that  -the  belief  ia  alheiiBi^  end 
the  belief  hi  immortalky,  may  oe-c8iai  with* 
eut  ai^  oontiadietion;  for  tbe  sdC-seme 
necessity,  which  in  this  life  has  eaat  ^e  1%^ 
dew-de^  of  my  being  into  a  Ibwer-enp  be* 
neath  the  sun, may  repioduee  it  h|  a  seeondfi 
ni^,  it  would  be  easier  to  give  me  a  aeoond 
bodv  dum  the  fisst. 

On  being  told  in  our  ehildhood  dwfc,  ai 
midmght,  when/osar  sleep  comes  nig^  te  oat 
soul  and  dsrhsBS  our  very  daeams,  Uie  dead 
laise  themselves  out  of  tbeiie,  and  walk  hito 
the  house  of  God,  aad  there  mimic  the  wor- 
ship offered  to  him  br  the  living,  we  mb 
wont  to  shudder  at  death  lor  the  s2ke  of  the 
dead ;  and,  in  our  lonely  walks  'at  nigiht,  we 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  long  wiadoi»  of 
the  stili  dauch,  and  fear  to  cEamiae  the 
gleams  upon  them,  whether  they  fall  fionu 
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Childhood,  with  her  joys,  and  itlll  more 
with  her  fein,  resumes  her  wings,  and 
■pftrkles  anew  hi  our  dreams,  aod  plays  like 
a  glow.worm  in  the  little  n^t  of  the  souL 
Bo  not  extiDgnish  these  flitting  s|»rks. 
Leave  us  eren  our  dismal  and  painful  -the  dead 
dreams ;  they  are  half-shadows  that  set  off  Ood  ?** 
the  realities  of  life.  And  what  have  they  to 
give  us  in  the  room  of  these  dreams,  which 
oury  us  op  out  of  the  roar  beneath  the  cata- 
raet  to  the  quiet  hill  of  childhood,  where  the 
stream  of  life  was  still  flowing  onward  in 
sUenoe  along  its  little  grass- |4ot,  bearing  the 
fiice  of  heaven  in  Its  heart,  oo  iu  way  toward 
thepieeipiee. 

I  was  lying  onoe,  on  a  snmm^  evening,  in 
tho  sun,  upon  a  hill,  and  fdl  asleep.    Then 
I  dreamt  I  awoke  in  a  diurch-yud.    The 
rolling  wheds  of  the  dock  in  the  tower  that 
was  striking  deven,  had  awakened  me.    I 
searched  tfarangh  the  dark  empty  sky  Ibr  the 
sun;    for  I  imagined  thai  an  ecl^  bad 
drawn  the  veil  of  the  moon  over  it.    All  the 
gmves  were  open,  and  the  iron  doors  of  the 
diamd-bouse  were  swung  to  and  fro  by  in- 
visible  hands :  along  the  walls  shadows  were 
flitting,  which  no  one  cant ;  and  other  shadows 
were  walking  upright  through  tlie  naked  air. 
In  the  open  oofiins  nothing  continued  to  sleep, 
aave  the  children.  In  the  sky  there  was  naught 
but  a  gray  sultry  cloud  lunging  in  massy 
folds,  and  a  huge  shadow  kept  oo  drawing  it 
in  like  a  net,  nearer  and  doser  and  hotter. 
Above  me,  I  heard  the  distant  falls  of  ava- 
lanches;  bdow  me,  the  first  tread  of  an  illl- 
miuble  earthquake.     The  church  heaved  up 
and  down,  shaken  by  two  ceasdeas  discords, 
which  wore  marring  against  each  other  with- 
in,  and  vainly  striving  to  blend  into  a  con- 
cord.   At  times  a  gray  gleam  leapt  up  on  the 
windows,  and  at  Its  touch  the  lead  and  iron 
melted  and  ran  d<^wn.    The  net  of  cloud,  and 
the  reding  of  the  earth,  drove  me  toward  the 
porch*  before  which  two  fiery  basilisks  were 
)iaU;hiflg  thdr  venonuMis  broods^    I  passed 
along  amid  unknown  shadows  that  bora  the 
marks  of  every  century  since  the  b^inning  of 
things.  All  the  shadows  were  standing  around 
pie  idtar ;  and  in  each  there  was  a  quivering 
and  throbbing  of  the  breast  instead  of  the 
heart.    One  dead  man  alone,  who  had  been 
newly  buried  in  the  church,  was  still  lying  on 
bis  couch,  without  any  quivering  of  his 
breast ;  and  his  iact  was  snuUng  breath  the 
lightof  a  happy  dream.  But,  when  one  of  the 
living  entered,  he  awoke  and  smUed  no  morei 
toilsomdy  he  drew  up  his  heavy  eyelid,  bat 
no  eye  was  within  ;  and  his  beating  breast, 
instead   of  a   heart,   eontained   a   wound. 
He  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  clasped  them 
for  prayer;   but  the  arms  lengthened  and 
bwered  themsdves  from  his  body,  and  tho 


only  there  was  a  blaA  hand  pointing  thereat, 
on  wMdi  the  dead  sdd  they  saw  Tinte. 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  majestic  form,  with 

a  oountenaooe  of  imperishable  anguish,  sank 

down  from  on  high  upon  the  dtar ;  and  aU 

'    cried  :—^«  Christ !     is   there   n* 


He  answered :— *«  There  is  none  !'* 
The  shadow  of  every  dead  man  trembfed 
all  over,  not  his  breast  merely ;  and,  one 
after  another,  their  trembling  dispersed  than. 
Christ  spake  on :— ^^  I  have  gone  through 
the  midst  of  the  worlds,  I  mounted  into 
the  suns,  and  flew  with  the  milky  way  across 
the  wilderness  of  heaven ;  but  there  is  no 
Ood.  I  plunged  down,  as  far  as  Being  flings 
its  shadow,  and  pried  into  the  abyss,  and 
cried  : — Father,  where  art  thou  ?  but  I  hear^ 
only  the  everlasting  tempest,  which  no  one 
sways ;  and  the  glittering  rainbow  of  beings 
was  hangings  wimout  a  sun  that  had  formed 
it,  over  the  abyss,  and  trickline  down  into  it. 
And,  when  I  looked  up  towaru  the  limitlfcss 
world  for  the  eye  of  God,  the  world  stared  at 
me  with  an  empty  bottomless  eyesocket ; 
and  £temity  was  lying  upon  chsos,  and 
gnawing  it  m  pieces,  and  chewing  the  cud 
of  what  it  had  devoured — Scream  on,  ye  dia- 
eords !  scatter  these  shades  with'  your  scream- 
ing: ibrHeisnot!*' 

The  shades  grew  pale  and  dissolved,  as 
white  vapour,  that  the  frost  has  given  birth 
to,  is  melted  by  a  breath  of  warmth ;  and  the 
wliole  chureh  became  empty.  Then — Oh  ! 
it  was  terrible  to  the  heart  I — the  dead  child- 
ren, who  had  awaked  in  the  diurch-yard, 
ran  into  the  churdi,  and  threw  themsdves 
before  the-  lofty  form  upon  the  altar,  and 
said: — ^' Jesus!  have  we  no  father  ?"  And 
he  answered  with  tean  streaming  down:-«- 
^  We  are  dl  orphans,  I  and  you ;  we  arfe 
withoQt  a  father.'* 

Here  the  screeching  of  the  discords  became 
more  violent;  the  wdls  of  the  chureh  tot- 
tered and  burst  asunder ;  and  the  church  and 
the  diildren  sank  down ;  and  the  whole  earth 
and  the  sun  sank  after ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
immeasurable  universe  sank  before  us;  and 
Christ  remained  standing  upon  the  highest 
pinnade  of  nature,  and  gased  into  the  globe 
of  the  tmiverse,  pierced  through  by  a  thoiuand 
suns,  as  it  were  into  a  cavern,  burrowed  into 
the  heart  of  eternal  night,  wherein  the  suns 
were  running  like  minen*  lights,  and  the 
galnxies  like  veins  of  silver. 

And  when  Christ  saw  the  crushing  throng 
of  worlds,  the  torch-danoe  of  the  heavenly 
4gnet  fiUul,  and  the  coral  banks  of  beating 
hearts,  and  when  he  saw  how  one  globe  after 
another  poured  out  its  glimmering  souls  upon 
the  dead  sea,  as  a  water-balloon  strews  its 
floating  lights  upon  the  waves ; — then  with  a 


cbsped  hands  dropped  off.    Overhead,  in  the  grandnir  that  betokened  the  highest  of  finite 

vault  of  the  church,  stood  the  did-plate  of  beings,  he  lifted  up  his  eye  toward  the  no- 

eternity,  on  which  no  number  was  to  be  read,  thingness  and  toward  the  infinite  void  above 

nor  any  characters  except  its  own  namci  him,  and  said  x.^'^  Movdesa  and  voicdesi 
Vol.  I.                                    4  A 
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D^Sltingl  qold  fCt^quiL  neccwilyl  fn^fti^ 
diancQ  I  con  ye,  or  any  of  yoa^  tell  me.? 
,wh$n  do  you  dash  to  pieced  tlie  biUlding  fmd 
me.?  DoBt  thou  }jif>w  it,  O  chance!  eron 
thou,  when  thou  atridest  with  thy  huRicauca 
^athwart  th«  snaw^uat  of  the  sti|n,  and  pu^« 
est  out  one  sun  after  another,  while  the  spark- 


ling dew. of  the  coQatcUationa  is  parked  up  .awoke« 


voild;  and,  with  a  emihing  fiiree,  oub- 
ptfssed  the  temple  of  infinity  into  a  village 
dinrch ;  and  every  thing  grew  dense,  and 
murky,,  and  dismal,  and  the  dapper  of  a  kell 
stretched  out  its  measuxielesa  length,  about  to 
strike  the  last  hour  of  tUDe«  and  ta  split  the 
fikbric  of  the  world  to  atoma when  I 


«a  ihou.passest  along  I  How  desolate  is  every 
,oi\e  in  the  vast  catacomb  .of  the  universe  I 
There  is  none,  beside  me  save  my8elfl<--0, 
,Tather  !  Father  I  where  is  thy  world-sustain- 
^ing  breast,  that  I  may^sest  on  it  I  Alas !  if 
every  being  is  its  own  father  and  creator, 
why  may  it  not  also  become  its  own  destroy- 
ing angel? 

'^  Is  that  a  man  still  beside  me  ?    Poor 
wretch!    vour  little  life  is  one  of  nature^s 
aighs,  or  the  mere  echo  of  it ;  a  mirror  flingp 
its  rays  on  the  clouds  of  dust  from  the  ashe* 
of  the  dead  on  your  earth,  and,  forthwith,  ye 
tpring  up,   ye   beclouded,  fleeting  imager 
^tjook  down  into  the  abyss,  over  which  cloudii 
of  ashes  are  floating ;  mists,  full  of  worlds, 
axe  rising  out  of  the  dead  sea.;  the  future  is 
'that  rising  mist,  and  that  which  is  falling  is 
the  present.  Dost  thou  know  thy  own  earth  ?** 
Here  Christ  looked  down,  and  his  eye 
'filed  with  tears,  and  he  said :  '^  Alas,  I  was 
once  upon  it ;  then  I  was  still  happy ;  then 
I  had  still  an  Almighty  Father,  and  still 
looked  with  gladness  from  the  mountains 
to  the  unfatlK>mable  heavens;   and,  when 
my  breast  was  pierced  through,  I  pressed  it 
to  hia  soothing  image,  and  said,  even  in 
the  bitterness  of  dea^ — Father,  draw  forth 
thv  son  from  ,his  bleeding  tabernacle,  and 
raise   him    to'thy  .heart*    Ah!    ye   over- 
happy  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  ye  ?arth, 
ye  sdU  believe  in  Him.    Perchance,  at  this 
moment,  your  sun   is  setting,  and  ye  are 
falling  on  yonr  knee^  in  the  midst  of  blo^ 
soms  and  radiance  and  dew,  and  axe  lif^g 
up  your  blessed  hands,  and,  while  shedding  a 
thousand  tears  of  joy,  are  crying  to  tlie  op«Q 
heavens  :  Me,  too,  even  me,  dost  thou  know, 
thou  Almighty  One,  and  all  my  wounds,  and 
after  mv  death  thou  wilt  receive  me  and  close 
them  all.    Miserable  creatures,  after  (leath 
they  will  never  be  dosed.    The  woe-begone 
mortal  who  lays  his  bleeding  back  in  th« 
earth,  to  sleep  till  the  coming  of  a  fajir«r 
morning,  full  of  truth,  fiill  of  goodness  and 
joy,  wiU  awake  amid  the  storms  of  chaos,  ii^ 
the  eternity  of  midnight;   and  no  mornizu| 
comes,  and  no  healing  hand,  and  no  Al- 


My  soul  wept  with  joy  that  it  waa  agahi 
able  to  worship. Oo4 ;  and  my  joy,  ai>d  my 
tears,  and  my  faith  in  him,  were  my  prayer. 
And,  as  I  stood  up,  the  sun  waa  glowing  Iof 
down  behind  the  fall  purple  earn  of  eom,  and 
waa  quietly  throwing  tb0  rpAection  of  i«i 
evening'  glory  to  the  little  mo^n  that  was 
risUig  without  a  dawa  inabe  cast;  and 
betireen  heaven  and  earth  a  jofow  short4ivcd 
world  was  spreading  out  it^  tiny  winga,  and, 
living,  as  I  was,  in  the  presence  of  an  At 
piighty  Father ;  and  from  the  whole  of  natiiw 
ground  me  came  sounds  of  peace,  like  thp 
voices  of  evening  bells  from  afar.— if<ft^ 
^usttin.  No.  77< 

I.  a  H. 


(r, 


A  TOUR  IN  MEXICO,  IN  1827. 


the 


New  Mimth^ 
No.  XCVIII 


The  prindpal  objects  of  interest  at  Real  del 
"Monte,  at  which  town  I  prolonged  my  stay 
for  some  time,  are  its  celebrated  mines;  1 
did  not  neglect  to  make  Inquiries  concemiiig 
their  state  and  prospects.  I  shall  state  a  few 
BQcli  facts  as  came  under  my  observatiofi  re- 
lative to  them,  wishing  to  place  the  truth  in 
its  strongest  light,  and  leave  arguments  on 
the  subject  to  others.  -  I  was  infi>rmed  that 
the  dismissal  of  a  mining  captain  had  arisen 
from  his  having  stated  to  Mr.-  Morier,  the 
•British  ambassador,  with  true  Cornish  bhmt-^ 
tiess,  that  he  considet^ed  the  whole  adventure 
B8  "  a  miserable  job."  Notwithstandingv 
however,  such  an  example,  I  found  no  great 
diticidty  in  obtaining  the  information  I 
wished.  The  long  discussions  to  which  these 
apeculationa  'have  given  birth  may,  ciin  n 
do^er  view,  gife  way  lo  a  veir  plain  tale, 
if  the  radical  prind'ple,  on  which  all  the 
South  American  mining  apeoolationa  were 
fcunded,  is  shown  to  be  false  and  abiuni,  U 
will  spare  the  trouble  of  aeeking,  in  tho 


mighty  Father.    Thou  mortal  beside  me,  if    fanltaof  their  mastagement,  reason!  for  the 
thou  still  livest,  pray  to  Him  now,  else  thou 
hast  lost  him  for  ever.*' 

And,  as  I  feu  down  and  beheld  the  shining 
world,  I  saw  the  uplifted  scales  of  tho  giant 
snake  Eternity,  that  had  sproid  itsdf  around 
the  universe ;  and  the  sciues  dropped  down, 
and  it  wreathed  itself  twice  round  the  uni- 
verse;  tiben  it  twined  in  a  thousand  folds 


diMppointoMat  with  which  they  have  liena 
attanded.  The  niottvea  wfaich-indnced  £>* 
vopeana  to  undertake  the  working  of  deep 
and  estaosive  miaee,  in  n  state  of  utter  niia* 
hmg  abandoned,  and  left  ea  hopdesa  by  the 
Mexicans,  musthave  been  fbonded  on  a  eon- 
fidcnce  of  their  Boperiority  to  theae  latter  m 
the  art  and  means  of  working  theoiL    Amp 


,around  Nature,  and  squeexjBd  world  against    ^laeptialpoinlebfeoniidegMfcwfra    capitri» 
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industry,  economy,  unci  skill.    As  to  capital, 
tboQgli  the  superiority  of  the  BngKsh  cannot 
be  denied,  yet  it  is' also  true  that  there  exist 
even  in  Menco,  monied  men  well  able  and  trill-^ 
ing  to  advance  large  sums  on  a  mining  spe- 
culation which  should  seem  to   bold  out  a 
fidr  inducement    In  proof  of  thb,  a  Spanish 
family  at  Pachuca,  only  one  league  distant 
from  Real  del  Monte,  is  at  this  time  de- 
riving great  riches  from  mines  not  quite  sa 
deep  indeed,  but  more  profitable.    Secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  superior  Industry 
of  the  Englisli,  I  Vill  only  repeat  the  expres- 
sions of  the  then  managing  agent,  who  told 
me  that  the  labours  of  the  very  best  of  the 
English  workmen  amounted  but  to  what  in 
Cornwall  are  termed  "  stems,"  or  work  done 
"  out  of  course."    Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  these  men  had  no  longer  the 
same  Stimulus  to  exertion  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  country.'   The  profits  of 
a  Cornish  miner  at  home  are  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  work  performed,  or  ore 
liaised  by  him.    In  a  foreign  country,  en-^ 
gaged  at  a  fixed  salary  for  a  term  of  years, 
his  only  care  is  to  save  appearances,  and 
spend  the  allotted  period  with  as  much  ease 
to  himself  as  may  be.    Add  to  this,  that  the 
possession  pf  four  or  five  times  his  former 
wages,  gives  him  temptation  to  dissipation, 
and  to  a  consequent  idleness,  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  resist    Thirdly,  economy'is  a  point 
Which  the  English  adventurers  had  it  in  their 
power  to  preserve,  yet  in  this  they  seem 
most  to  have  failed.    It  would  be  far  too 
long,  and  beyond  my  power,  to,  enter  into 
particulars;  but  the  stranger,  din  entering 
Real  del  Monte,  cannot  but  be  struck  at  Che 
great    abundance   of   surfac^works— huge' 
storehouses  and  other  buUdings,  extensive 
waDed  and  floored  yards  for  the  reception  of 
ore,  and  expensive  roads  for  the  carriage  of 
it    And  if  he  is  struck  at  the  magnificent 
scale  of  these  works,  i^ill  he  not  be  still  more 
astonished,  on  inquiring  whether  the  works 
below  groond  keep  pace  with  thoAe  above,  to 
be  informed  that  little  of  the  ore  for  wldch 
such  preparations  have  been   made  is  yet 
discovered?   that,  so  far  from  the  mines 
being  cleared  of  their  rubbish  and  drained  of 
their  water,  to  judge  from  the  contradictoiy 
accounts  respecting  that  hoped-for  consnm-' 
mation,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it 
will  ever  take  place  at  all  ?  1  should  omit  the 
most  heavy  article  of  unnecessary  expendi- 
tare,  did  I  not  mention  the  continsol  pur- 
cliase  of  new  mines,  which  were  idl  set  at 
work  together,  ere  a  single  one  had  been 
ptoved.     At  one  time  an^  kind  of  hole> 
christened  by  the  natives  with  the  name  of  a 
mine,  must  hare  had  bad  luck  indeed  not  to ' 
find  a  price.    The  last,  but  not  the  least,  im-  - 
portant  point  which  I  have  named,  of  sup- 
posed superiority  in  the  English,  is,  ttiat  of 
grteter*  skill  in  the  working  of  these  mines 
than  is  possessed  by  the  natires  themselves.* 
Herein  I  will  agmn  quote  the  inornste  but 
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very  Intellig^ie  langrtage  of  the  CbmisTi 
miners,  who  confessed  to  mh  "  tliat  any  old 
woman,  bom  and  bred  on  the  mines,  knew 
more  abont  silref  ore  than  they  did.'*  Yet, 
however  curiotts  the  presumj^on  of  the  new 
adventurers  may  appear  in  this  particular,  it 
is  nnder  this  head  that  we  must  class  the 
only  real  advantage  possessed  liy  them— the 
introduction  of  the  steam-engine.  Natives; 
as  well  as  English,  whom  I  questioned  on 
the  subject,  having,  in  truth,  at  that  time 
some  trifling  interest  in  the  adventure,  all 
concurred  in  referring  to  the  **maquinas'" 
for  its  ultimate  success.  This  solitary  im- 
provement, then,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
fs  to  be  »et  against  the  numerous  disadvan- 
tages laboured  under  fay  them,  of  which  I 
now  come  to  speak^  and  which  are  by  no 
means  of  a  light  order.  The  first  of  these 
which  I  shall  mention  is  one  of  more  conse- 

auence  than  it  mav  at  first  appear.  This  is 
keir  constant  liability  to  deceit  and  robbery- 
from  tbe  natives  in  their  employ.  These' 
are,  perhaps,  hardlr  to  be  exceeded  any 
where  fbr  a  low  kind  of  cunning.  Tlieir. 
various  arts  of  secreting  the  more  valuable 
part  of  the  ore  are  almost  inconceivable.  To' 
reduce  it  to  potvder  and  plaster  the  hair  with  it 
is  a  common  trick ;  but  when  they  proceed' 
on  a  larger  scale,  it  is  with  the  connivance  of 
tbe  person  on  the  surface,  who  receives  the' 
bags  of  attle^  or  rubbish,  which  he  wheels 
away  to  tiie  appointed  pile.  By  some  sig- 
nal,^ easily  communicated  from  below^ 
He  is  informed*- which  of  these  bags  con-* 
thins  a  portion  of  ore^  and  takes  care  to' 
empty  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
concealed  for  the  time,  and  easily  found 
again  afterwards.  In  the  former  working 
of  the  mines,  their  owner.  Count  Regla,  was 
invested  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  judge 
in  his  own  cause,  and  might  at  pleasure 
make  an  example  of  any  detected  4)er8on ; 
yet  the  crime  was  still  so  prevalent,  that  he 
finind  it  expedient  to  enact  a  law  whereby 
any  one  succeeding  in  cariying  off  ore  might 
itemediatel/,  with  impunity,  bring  It  to  sale 
on  the  very  spot  whence  it  had  been  stolen^ 
which  was  preferred  to  its  being  sent  to 
another  market  If,  with  the  influence  of 
the  Count  Regia,  it' Was  fonnd  impossible  to 
suppress  theft,  how  much  more  must  the 
English  be  exposed  to  suffer  from  it!  We 
may  consider  thej'  greater  propensity  of  the 
natives  to  cheat  them,  from  the  hatural  jea- 
lousy entertained  against  foreigners  and' 
heretics ;  and  their  greater  capacity  to  do  so, 
from  the  others' '  ignorance  of  their  habits 
and  manners,  and  even  language.  It  is 
true,  reladores,  or  guards,  are  appointed  in 
great  number,  but  of  what  sort?  Natives 
themselves ;  in  Wbotn  the  trust  reposed  may 
chnly  enable  tbe  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
itiore  wholesome  manner.  Other  disad- 
vantages there  will  be'  no  occasion  fo  dwdl 
on,  as  they  need  but  be'  named  to  show 
tbetr  weight  and  moment     Soch  are  tlM 
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aOowance^of  pfofita  to  the  Count  I^gU*  no 
lets  than  a  clear  half  (independeDt  of  a  doty 
to  gorernment),  in  earnest  of  which  he 
already  receives  what  are  denoininated 
*'  alimentos/'  a  yearly  sum  in  advance,  be- 
fore any  of  the  expected  riches  are  in  sight. 
It,  with  these  drawbacks,  we  connect  the 
Xinsettled  state  of  the  goremment,  to  which 
recent  and  serious  insurrections  gire  ample 
proof,  it  will  seem  worse  than  doubtful,  even 
supposing  that  the  mines  should  yield  pto- 
fiu,  whether  the  English  adventurers  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  reap  them.  I  wiU  only 
add,  that  all  I  csould  collect  from  persons 
best  qualified  by  experience  to  decide,  but 
confirmed  the  impression  which  I  had  pre- 
viously entertained,  that  the  single  advan- 
tage of  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine 
by  the  English,  burdened  by  the  stupendous 
and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  con- 
veying it  to  the  spot,  and  the  deficiency  of 
proper  fuel  when  there,  is  not  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  many  disadvantages  un- 
der which  they  labour ;  and  that,  by  a  na- 
tural and  inevitable  consequence,  every 
South  American  mining  speculation,  con- 
ducted as  they  have  been,  must  end  sooner 
or  later,  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Cornish 
captain,  in  **  a  miserable  job*'* 
>  I  am  now  going  to  attempt  the  description 
of  a  ball  which  took  place  a  few  days  after 
my  arrival  at  Real  del  Monte,  in  honour  of 
the  establishment  of  a  militia  in  the  town. 
The  warmth  of  the  season  proved  no  obsta- 
cle to  tliis  favourite  mode,  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, of  celebrating  any  agreeable  event, 
public  or  domestic.  The  entertainment  was 
held  at  the  house  of  the  alcalde,  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate for  the  year.  The  English  party 
with  which  I  attended,  arriving  early,  we 
lighted  our  segars,  and  seated  ourselves, 
as  etiquete  at  first  prescribes,  at  the 
end  of  the  room  opposite  that  allotted 
to  the  ladies.  The  apartment  was  spa- 
cious, furnished  all  round  with  good 
cushioned  benches ;  and  lighted  by  solitary 
candles,  fixed  to  the  walls  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  each  other,  and  having  each  a 
large  tin  reflector,  which  added  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  assembly.  The  roon>  being 
tolerably  filled,  the  ball  was  opened  by  two 
or  three  coupl<!  waltzing,  till  their  numbers 
having  graduaUy  increased,  after  a  short 
time  they  formed  into  a  country-dance. 
The  waits  step,  however,  is  still  the  fn- 
Tourite,  and  almost  only  one  employed; 
though  much  diversified  by  the  constant 
motion  of  the  arms,  with  which  they  form  a 
variety  of  curious  figures.  The  dexterity 
with  which  both  sexes  shift  their  "  cigarros  ^' 
from  one  hand  to  the  other  in  the  changes 
o£  the  dance  is  remarkable.  These,  which 
consist  of  a  little  .tobacco  rolled  up  in  paper, 
must  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  only  applied  to  the  mouth  for  occasional 
whiffs;  thus,  while  one, hand  is  employed  in 
this  office,  the  other  is  round  their  partner, 


and  the  fbmeaseends  betVMft  fi>r  thararatnal 

benefit.  That  females  shoukl  use  such  things^ 
will  no  doubt  appear  shocking  at  first 
view  of  the  case,  especially  as  they  are 
always  smoked  through  the  nose ;  yet  1  can 
safely  assert,  from  my  own  obeervatioa,  thai 
to  the  native  beaux  who  are  accustouMd  to 
the  sight,  the  fragrant  steam  issuing  from 
the  nostrils  of  the  fair  one  is  rather  a  pro- 
vocative to  gallantry.  In  a  small  lOom  ad- 
joining that  of  the  ball,  was  a  table  spread 
with  a  profusion  of  cakes  of  diilerent  kinds, 
attended  by  a  few  bottles  of  Frootignac, 
some  of  bad  sherry,  and  more  of  "  aguar- 
diente," strong  white  brandy  of  the  ooon- 
try.  After  partaking  of  tlicse  potent  re- 
freshments, several  of  my  countrymen,  I 
observed,  grew  rather  rude  in  their  gaiety. 
**  Esto  es  k>  pejor  de  los  Ingleses"~**Tbia 
in  the  worst  of  the  English,"  said  an  old 
man  near  me.  One  of  them,  in  particoUr» 
was  so  disorderly  as  to  salute  several  ladies, 
and  among  others  the  lady  of  tlie  boose,  her 
husband,  the  aladde,  standing  by.  The  lat* 
ter,  though,  i  bdieve,  a  temperate  man,  aad 
well  inclined  to  the  English,  instantly  ex- 
claimed, "  Amigo,  se  dan  punaladas" — 
**  Stabs  are  given,  my  friend,"  said  he, 
'*  among  us  for  these  things." 

Jealousy,  however,  is  generally  confined 
to  foreigners.  In  their  intercourse  anioo^ 
themselves  prevails  a  dfaigraeefnl  laxity  and 
indifference.  The  priests  use  their  iafln- 
ence  to  instil  into  the  female  mind  the  most 
violent  prejudices  against  English  heretics. 
Their  favourite  illustration  of  our  merits  is 
by  a  comparison  to  asses.  Iliey  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  no  doubt,  from  seeing  that 
their  idol  worship  and  sc^emn  ceremonies, 
which  they  consider  the  highest  offices 
of  the  soul,  mske  no  impression  on  ns, 
which  insensibility  they  impute  to  our  having 
no'  souls  at  all.  Hence  the  term  of  *'  mo- 
nos"  (monkies)  is  also  frequently  and 
obligingly  bestowed  upon  us.  A  servant  of 
the  British  vice-consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  a  party  of  Cornish  miners, 
was  heard  to  call  to  his  fdlow  to  come  and 
see  the  fine  monkies—**  unos  monos  muy 
grsndes."  A  gentleman  who  was  among 
the  first  who  visited  this  country  after  the 
Revolution  had  opened  it  to  strangers,  told 
me  that  on  taking  a  warm-bath,  the  servant 
who  assisted  could  not  contain  his  expres- 
sion of  surprise  at  perceiving  his  wsnt  of  an 
^>pendage  possessed  by  most  varieties  of  the 
monkey  genus — a  tail. 

Assassinations  ^ re  more  frequent  in  Real 
del  Monte,  it  is  aiud,  than  in  other  districts 
of  Mexico.  They  are  most  likely  to  occur 
on  the  Sunday,  a  day  fixed  on  fbr  the  pay- 
ment of  the  weekly  wages  of  the  workmen,* 
and  by  consequence  chiefly  devoted  to  gan- 
bUng  and  drinking.    The  English  have  nttle 

*  Thjt  b«0  h^m  mncc  bnppily  altrrsd  by  Mr. 
Tiiid.ai,  who  kuuciwdtd  Qipuin  Vetch  in  tbc  di- 
rection of  tbe  miu««. 
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temiitaftion  to  fieequBnt  thecooiaon  plae»  of 
resort  of  Uie  Mexiciuis  on  Uiese  occasions^ 
and  are  the  leas  exposed  to  danger;  Vat 
among  the  natives  scarcely  a  week  passes 
vithoiit  some  sanguinary  occurrence.  The 
only  case  which  came  under  my  obsenration, 
was  the  act  of  an  officer  in  the  militia  newly 
raised  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  he  inter- 
fered between  some  persons  quarrelling  in 
the  street,  and  cut  off  one  man's  arm  at 
the  elbow.  His  sword  being  as  sharp*  as  a 
razor,  shaved  cleanly  through  the  socket 
bonesj  and  the  arm  hung  by  a  small  bit  of  flesh 
or  muscle.  He  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  that  he  only  meant  to  strike  with 
the  flat  of  the  bla^le  ;  but  on  my  expressing 
some  commiseration  for  the  sufferer,  replied 
that  it  was  "  very  little** — "  Es  rouy  poco, 
seior,  es  muy  poco."  Such  is  the  light  way 
of  regarding  these  affairs  in  general,  in  this 
country.  Even  the  women  are  by  no  means 
uninfected  with  the  fondness  for  the  knife  ; 
and  many  more  murders  are  committed  by 
them  than  those  of  the  eye  atone.  It  is  when 
gazing  on  these  belles,  seated,  perhaps,  at  a 
cock  fight,  without  an  idea  of  any  more  re- 
fined recreation  than  seeing  the  poor  birds 
kill  each  other  with  slashers — ^it  is  when 
contrasting  them  to  the  ornaments  of  female 
society  in  England,  that  one  feels  most,  being 
in  a  barbarona  country,  and  the  heart 
yearns  for  home.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
woman  in  prison  at  Real  del  Monte,  under 
rather  singular  circumstances.  Being  in  the 
employ  of  an  Englishman  as  cook,  she  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  one  of  her  countrymen, 
who  reproached  her  with  having  acquired  a 
partiality  for  heretics,  in  such  gross  terms, 
as  provoked  her  to  plunge  a  knife  into  his 
side,  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few  hours. 
The  punishment  of  such  a  crime  seldom 
exceeds  a  short  imprisonment ;  after  which 
a&  escape  is  usually  connived  at.  Hardly 
any  offence  is  so  much  persecuted  and  inter- 
dicted by  the  priests  as  that  of  two  persona 
living  openly  together  as  man  and  wife* 
without  the  sanction  of  the  marriage  tie. 
The  only  reason  for  this  is  that  they  receive 
a  considerable  fee  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  In  other  respects  the  priests 
themselves  are  far  from  the  purest  examples 
of  morality.  A  new  era  has,  however, 
within  a  few  years  opened  to  the  Mexicans  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  virtues  will 
speedily  spring  up  and  grow  among  them, 
that  were  hid  and  depressed  under  the  de- 
basement of  Spanish  despotism.  The  dress 
of  the  common  dasses  in  Mexico  is  simple* 
and  easily  described.  The  principal  garment 
of  the  men  is  a  "  zarape,"  much  resembling 
a  bUnket,  inwoven  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  large  enough  to  wrap  several  times 
round  the  person.  Their  pantaloons  are  fre- 
quently of  coarse  brown  leather,  open  at  the 
sides  in  the  fashk>n  called  "  WelUngton.'*  It 


is  thought  a  great  ornament  to  show  a  pMi 
of  a  loose  white  drawers  hanging  out  at  this 
opening.  The  women's  upper  garment  con* 
sists  of  a  **  pano,"  a  coarse  cotton  shawl : 
below  this  they  have  but  their  shifts,  and 
their  "enaguas"  or  petticoats,  tied  very 
tight  just  above  the  hips.  In  this,  however, 
I  am  describing  the  dress  of  the  lower 
orders ;  the  richer  imitate  in  most  particulars 
that  of  Europeans. 

I  must  mention  an  instance  of  what  roagr 
be  regarded  as  refinement,  told  me  by  a  lady 
with  whose  daughter,  on  parting  from  ber, 
I  was  going  to  shake  hands,  that — '*  The 
Spanish  young  ladies  do  not  give  the  hand  to 
gentlemen.*'  This,  indeed,  is  a  privilege 
which  one  may  more  easily  dispense  with 
here  than  in  some  other  countries.  The 
finger-ends  of  these  fair  creatures  are  tinged, 
not  with  henna,  but  with  the  smoke  of  their 
tobacco,  which,  exuding  through  the  paper 
^*  cigarros,"  gives  them  exactly  the  colour 
produced  by  green' walnut-Juice.  The  old 
lady  herself  was  eminent  in  this  respect ;' 
and  her  face,  she  told  me,  bad  not  been 
washed  for  fourteen  years.  Too  frequent 
ablutions  in  cold  water  are  supposed  by  the 
Mexicans  to  injure  the  softnesa  of  the  skin. 
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TuE  medfcal  students  of  Loodon,  and  I  pre- 
sume  of  every  other  pUce,  are  composed  of 
two  classes;  those  Who  study  medicine  eon 
amorey  and  those  who  do  not  The  first  cla«^ 
consists  of,  by  far^  the  lesser  number,  but  its 
pAUcity  of  members  is  amply  redeemed  by 
the  eagerness,  the  vigour,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  memben  pursue  their  stu- 
dies. Indifferent  persons  can  form  no  con* 
oeption  of  the  ardour  and  the^iwto  with  which 
they  follow  those  preliminary  pursuits  which 
are  necessarily  disgusting  and  filthy.  All  the 
abominations  of  the  charnel-house — all  the 
disagreeables  of  dissection  become  positively 
pleasant,  and  day  after  day — often  night  after 
sight,  aie  they,  poring  over  the  *^  subject,*' 
and  storing  their  minds  with  that  knowledge, 
which  is  it),  after-life  to  render  them  con. 
spicuous  in  their  profession.  This  is  one  class. 
The  other  is^  composed  of  those  pupils,  who, 
istUMTed  by  the  beautiful  construction  of 
man's  mechanism,  go  through  their  studies 
much  in  the  same  Way,  and  with  much  the 
same  degree  of  relish,  as  a  blind  horse  per- 
forms his  diifrnal  revolutions  in  a  milL  They 
have  but  one  object-in  ▼iew,.«nd  that  is,  to 
*'^  pass  Ae  College ;"  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  requisite  that  they  should  cram  their  brains 
with  as  much  knowledge  as  will  enable  them 
to  go  through  that  terrible  ordeal.  Know- 
lodge  thus  superficially  and  easily  acquired, 
is  as  easily  lost;  an'd  tlfus  it  is,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  students  at  the  end  of  a  year 
aAer  their  exaipination,  know  as  much  of  ^e 
principles  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  they 
did  three  yeaiv  before.  They  ^^ grind**  for 
their  examination-^*^  pass"  it— and  obtain 
their  diploma. 

But  the  true,  enthusiastic  lover  of  the 
science  is  actuated  by  veiy  different  motives. 
Never  weary  of  tracing  the  exquisite  and 
minute  machinery  of  the  human-  frameH^e- 
iighted  with  the  nnfolding  of  each  new  and 
beautiful  contrivance,  and  interested  beyond 
measure  in  the  application  of  the  facts  which 
are  displayed  before  him,  the  real  student  be- 
comes a  philosopher  instead  of  a  mechanic— 
a  man  of  broad,  liberal,  and  enlarged  views. 

As  a  conspicvDUs  member  of  the  first  elass 
of  students  we  may  rank  Benjamin  Collins 
Brodie,  the  subject  of  -the  present  arlide. 
Few  men  have  launched  their  bark  in  the 
tempestuous  oeean  of  busy  life  under  more 
favourable  auspices  than  he.  £ducated  in  aa 
excellent  professional  school,  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Hunters — giiVed'with  quick  talent,  un. 
tiring  industry,  and  a^ind  oomprdiensive 
and  wcll-^repai%d«— the  p¥6Ugi^  moreover,  of 
ainan,  wlio,  whatever  may  be  hk  foibles  now, 
stood  once  at  tlie  very  pinnacle  of  his  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Brodie  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 


focatfon  widh  an  aidour  and  a  dct otfoii  tddnm 
surpassed.  From  the  very  inttatit  that  he  Be- 
came the  pupil,  or  rather  the  aasistaDt  of  Sit 
Bverard  Home,  every  moment  of  hisezisteDce 
was  devoted  to  the  profession.  He  was  either 
lecturing  or  demonstrating,*  or  ^^  dronng'* 
at  the  hospital,  or  visiting  patients  ho/m  tnom- 
ing  to  night,  and  sometimes,  from  night  to 
morning,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assiatant  to 
sit  up  all  night  with  such  patients  as  have 
undergone  some  serious,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  some  great  operation,  ontll  all 
danger  is  over.  No  one  but  a  man  of  strong, 
nerve,  great  activity,  and  most  enihusiaatic 
attadiment  to  his  profession,  could  have  un- 
dergone the  toil  and  fiitigue  dependent  upon 
the  bustle  and  worry  of  the  practice  in  whidi 
Mr.  Brodie  was  now  involved ;  but  his  whole 
heart  was  in  it,  and  he«  not  only  endued  it 
uncomplainingly,  but  he  enjoyed  it  as  a  sooree 
of  healthful,  mental  excitement ;  in  short,  be 
loved  it.  ^ 

All  this  time  the  young  physiologist  was 
diving  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  science  { 
and,  like  the  bee,  abstracting  sweets  from  the 
flowers  which  were  scattered  in  bis  path. 
Nothing  escaped  the  penetrating  acumen  of 
his  mind;  objects  which  to  others  were  trivial, 
obscure,  and  dull,  were  to  him  sanroes  of 
bright  intelligenoe  and  wisdom.  That  quick, 
searching,  sudden,  and  singular  talent,  which 
etven  now  distinguishes  him  from  his  bKthien, 
waa  in  instant  activity,  seising  ap9n  fads— 
ssfUng  the  wheat  from  the  chaH;  the  ore  £nn 
the  dross,  and-  astonishing  even  bis  elders  by 
the  mode  with  which  it  instnictadits  fortanaic. 
possessor.  Wss  there  a  new  qncstien  started 
in  die  schools— a  new  opinion  broached,  or  « 
new  theory  introdneed  ?  Mr.  Brodie  did  not 
rest — no,  not  even  amidst  all  his  numerona 
toilsome  avocations— 4intil  he  had  caieiully 
and  mlnntely  diiMteied  it,  and  diaoDverei^  its* 
truth  or  its  faUaey.  To  die  dedsinni  of  hte. 
elders  he  always  listened  witb  deference  and 
hunrfHty :  but  hfs  wss  not  a  mind  to  receive 
aa  gospel  a  fact  which  waa  only  sanedonsd  by 
the  dogmatism  of  eastom,  or  fStm  Ibnnal,' 
fViSty,  fUladous  authority  of  kmgwreoted  pre- 
judice.  Truth  is  to  be  discovered,  net  by  an 
implicit  ebedienee  to  preexisting  dogmata, 
but  by  a  diligent,  untiring,  andearefiil  use  of 
reason  and  observation ;  and  it  is  the  active 
and  proper  application  of  these  qnallties, 
which  so  psrticularly  characterise  the  present' 
school  of  medicine  in  all  Its  brandies,  aa  eon- 
treated  with  the  empyrical,  patchwork  system 
of  our  predecessors.  We  win  adduce  one  in- 
stance, on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with' 
Mr.  Brodie,  to  show  the  broad  diffetenoe  be- 
tween <^  those  that  were  **  and  those  that  are. 
What  did  his  predecessors — otir  pRdeeeasars, 
know  about  suspended  animation  ?    Bid  diey 

•  1heo6lr«  of  Dcmointrator  eoaaiiU  ia  ifcaea  • 
•tmtfni^  niid  explvinitig  toilje  atiMkiibi  the  •aljvcU 
on  which  Che  Piofessor  lectures. 
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esBQpee  ?  Not  they  I  *^Time  w»,  that  when 
the  l^r&iDs  were  out  tlieman  would  diet'* 
74w  they  did  kjiow  (  but  tbey  knew  qo  mora. 
They  luiew  fuU  well  that  if  a  nun  wm  uhot 
through  the. heart. OK  the  head,  or  any  vital 
OTgao,  that  l^e:Would  cease  shut  did  they 
luiow  how  a  man  died  from  ftuffooation — from 
the  inepiiation  of  mepbitie  vapour^-from  the 
awallowiiig  of  certain  poisons,  and  from  hang* 
ing  ? — at  did  they  know  how  he  died  at  all  ? 
No,  they  did  not.  They  said,  as  the  lungs 
xeaae  to  aot  and  the  heart  to  b(^  the  patient 
must  needs  ^^  go  hei«Be,.and  h^  no  moreiseen  :*' 
but  people  haire  been  recovered  after  the  lungs 
bare  ceased  to-aet^^aad  this  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  wise  men ;  and  so  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  was  fouftded  by  «  man  who  desertts 
mueh  gratiti^de,  not  only  at  thjB  hands  of  his 
tnrofession,  but  of  the  whole  world^the  late 
Dr.  liettsom.  This  ia  an  inquiiingf  learned^ 
knowledge-seeklng,  and  knowledge-finding 
age — and  we  will  explain  what  we  mean  by 
the  nUionaie  of  suspended  anlmatias :  if  wk 
should  seem  semewbit  learned  on  the  subject, 
our  readers  must  pardon  us,  especklly  as  we 
engiq^  to  render  our  dissertation  so  comprei 
honsibie  tbat  ^^  those  who  run  may  read.*' 

We  hanre  aheady  intimated  tfaiat  our  pre« 
deecssors-knew  little  about  the  media  operandi 
of  death.  Biehftt,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
the  Phenomena  of  Life,  waa^e  first  to  place 
die  inquiry  upon  a  scientific  basis,  Befors 
lUs,  we  saw  men  die.fimm  disease,  horn 
poison,  and  from  acddents  of  Taiious  kinds  ; 
bnt  haw  life  was  destwycd,  we  knew  not~~ 
that  ia,  we  knew  not  in  all  cases,  whether  it 
was  injury  of  the  brain,  or  heart,  or  luiigs, 
wMch  first  oontrifauted  to  the  eatinctian  of 
the  vital  sparic  Men  died-nmd  that  was 
enough.  But  Bich^  taught  us  to  reason  on 
the  subject,  and  .to  found  all  our  reasonings 
on  the  mutual  relation  and  connexion  of  the 
three  great  organs  of  the  body— ^e  heart,  the 
lungs,  and  the  brain  ;  and  on  the  consequent 
division  of  the  phenameaaof  the  living aystent 
Into  organic  and  axwnal  life^ 

•Q^anlc  Ufe  is  tfa&  sfacplestjiiode  of  exisU 
ences  "O^  ^  dependent  upon -the  proper  func.» 
tkins  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  ^while  animal 
Ufe  is  supported  by  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  in  oonjonotion  with  lespiratiOB, 
which,  in  frict,  connects  the  two  states  with, 
eaeh  Other. 

Death  must,  thefo&re,  begin  either  .at  thai 
lungs,  or  the  brain,  or  the  heart ;  the  two  first 
states  being  the  most  common.  Iik  manv 
Idnds  of  deaths,  more  espedaUy  fn  that  which - 
occurs  from  a  suspension  of  the  acdon  of  the 
lungs,  there  ace  two  distinct  stages.  In  the< 
first,  sensation,  thought,  and  volun^ry  mo«>' 
tion  are  destroyed ;  in  the  second,  the  cir- 
ouktion  of  the  Mood,  and  the  organic  func- 
tions^ dependent  tfaereu^n,  cease.  In  com- 
mon  parlance,  we  desigoatc  life  as  the* pre-, 
senoe  of  mental  phenomena.;  And  death,  their 


absence  t  in  a  strictly  pfaysiedl  senie,  how- 
ever, life  may  be  existent,  so  long  as.  actions 
sre  going  on  in  the  body,  difiering  from  any 
which  can  be  explained  upon  chemical  or  me- 
chanical principles.  In  oonsidering,  there- 
ioret  the  order  ia  which  the  phenomena  of 
death  occur,  we  do  not  merely  depend  upon 
the  cessation  of  all  indications  of  raind;  but 
we  pursue  the  changes,  so  long  as  any  move- 
ment tnkes  place  in  the  body,  inexplicable  by 
the  laws  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  short, 
there  must  be  a  complete  extinction  of  animal 
•8  well  as  of  organic  life. 

Death,  instantaneously  as  it  frequently 
takes  place,  ^  a  process  comprisinff  many 
curiou«  and  elAhoratf  changes.  Bich&t  and 
BnxUo  have  ascertained  that  in  atphyxia^  cf% 
suffocation,  which  is  tlie  most  sudden  and 
simple  mode  of  dissolution,  the  changes  arg 
more  cpmpliqUed  than  even  these  physiolo- 
gists, at  ^t  imagined.  They  distinctly  di}>« 
covered  that  the  heart  partially  oontinaw  it^ 
action  ftfter  respiration  has  ceased.  By  con- 
sidering here  what  is  (he  principal  purpose  of 
respiration,  namely,,  tl^e  oi(vdisation  of  tlui 
blood^r-we  shall  find  that  the  lungs  having 
ceased  to  play,' while  the  heart  continues  par^ 
tially  to  beat,  the  blood  which  is  now  cir^ 
culated  cannot  be  oxy dised;  and  it  is  thiq 
circulation  of  unQxyoised  or  venous  blood 
which  completely  destroys  life.  As  soon  aq 
a  few  waves  of  this  black  or  venous  blood 
p«ss  through  ths  brain,  intensibilUy.  ukes' 
place,,  and  .animal  life  ceases ;  and,  lastly^ 
organic  life  stiU  remaining,  and  the  heart  still 
propelling  this  (now)  poisonous  fluid  through 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  action  of  thQ 
heart  itself  is  at  length  destroyed  by  it,  a» 
w^l  #is  the  vitality  of  every  other  part  through 
which  it/fiows.  Thus  death  by  sui&ci|tion  is 
Glaumed  by  venous  bUK>d  acting  as  a  poisoo«J 
first  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  then  upoa 
tht other  different  parts  of  the  body — anln^al 
life  befxnning  e^^iinguished  first,  and  theik 
<Bganic 

I4ow,  this  pMves  how  persons  who  have 
been  bs^-drowned,  or  half -hanged,  have  beea 
recovered*  Ijf  organic  life  still  exists,  although, 
the  functions  of  animal  life  may  have  been 
perfectly  suspended,  and  if  the  lungs  can  be^ 
excited  sufiiciently  to  oxydise  the  blood,  life 
is  restored.  Prom  this  we  see  t})e  necessity 
of  perseverance,  even  afrer  all  apparent  symp- 
toms of  returning  life  have  ceased;  and, 
discarding  all  the  barb»rous  empyricism, 
which  formerly  chacacierised  iHis  branch  of- 
ptractice,  we  have  but  one  sensible  object  in 
v^ew,  which  ia  to  exciie  ihe  longs  to  action. 

To  a  mind  like  Mr.  Brodie'a,  we  can  easUy^ 
iQAagiue  the  interest  wl^ch  this  very  im- 
portant subject  imparted,  m  well  as  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  it.  In  this,  as 
In  every  thing  wluch  engages  his  attention,  he. 
has  Buceeeded  to. an  extent  almost  beyond 
reasonable  expectation '  He  has  piovefl  that  ^ 
lot  small  animals,  artificial  respiration  will' 
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Bupport  the  cireuUtloii  of  the  blood  tat  mftny 
hours  after  the  heert  hu  wholly  eeesed  to 
beat,  and  even  after  the  heada  of  the  animals 
have  been  actually  cut  off.  This  knowledge 
was  not  obtained,  however,  without  mudi 
and  repeated  labour*  It  wai  not  one  or  two 
flimsy  experiments  that  satisfied  him  with  the 
important  result.  Again  and  again  were  they 
repeated,  until  the  hict  was  established  beyond 
dispute  or  the  possibility  of  doubt.  It  may 
appear  strange,  perhaps,  that  a  surgeon  like 
Mr.  Brodie,  who  is  engaged  in  actuu  practice 
from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
night, should  find  anj  time  for  pursuits  not 
immediatdy  connected  with  the  current  prac- 
tice of  the' day.  But  little  do  they  know  of 
the  human  mind,  or  its  powers,  who  think 
thus.  We  know  fi>r  a  fact,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  physical  labour  to  which  Mr. 
Brodie  is  daUy  exposed,  he  finds  a  lack  of 
excitement  for  his  very  aetiTO  mind.  There 
is  little  interest  to  him  in  the  ordinary  cases 
which  come  before  him;  and  a  recourse  to 
some  abstruse  pursuit  in  physiology  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  his  mind  in  acti- 
vity. There  is  one  very  conspicuous  quality 
in  Mr.  Brodie,  which  is,  a  rapidity  of  per- 
ception, that  enables  him  to  seise,  as  it  were, 
intuitivdy,  upon  the  leading  facts  of  the  most 
intricate  case.  This,  to  a  person  who  did 
not  know  his  habits,  woula  appear  as  the 
mere  effect  of  a  sudden  and  momentary  im- 
pulse ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  much 
deep,  steadfast,  and  solitary  study.  We  have 
seen  him  pause  for  a  moment,  after  having 
heard  the  detail  of  an  intricate  case,  and  then 
give  his  opinion  plainly  and  deddediy.  There 
Is  BO  sul>teiftige  no  beating  about  the  bush 
^^M  loop-hole  left  to  creep  out  at — ^but  all  is 
plain,  stmigfatforwasd,  decisive;  and  a  man 
must  assuredly  have  great  confidence  in  him- 
self to  enable  him  to  act  in  this  manner. 

A  more  estimable,  and  perhaps  a  more 
■seful  characteristic  in  Brodie's  chancier,  is 
his  gentlemanly  conduct  to  all  persons,  and 
his  true,  unvarying,  unostcntatioos  benevo- 
lence. We  could  tell  many  a  tale  iliustradve 
of  this;  but  to  penetrate  the  mmdmn  of 
private  life  Is  no  part  of  our  purpose.  His 
conduct  at  the  hospiul,  bodi  to  his  pupils  and 
to  the  poor  patients,  is  b^oad  all  praise^  He 
does  not  rest  satisfied  witli  merely  going  round 
horn  bed  to  bed,  as  the  custom  is,  widiout 
oommittiicating  any  thing  to  his  pupils,  or 
expressioji;  any  interest  in  the  wel£ue  of  the 
sufferer;— no,  Mr^Biodie  does  noi  do  this. 
He  informs  his  pupils,  not  only  what  plan 
he  means  to  adopt,  but  why  it  is  adopted, 
atod  what  are  the  expected  results. 

As  a  lecturer  Mr.  Brodie  is  excellent ; 
although  there  is  a  constraint  in  his  manner, 
which  sounds  at  first  rather  awkwardly—but 
diis  soon  wears  of£,  and  is  at  length  entirely 
lost  in  the  mass  of  instructive  facts,  which  he 
pours  foHh  before  his  auditors. 
In  eonduaioo  we  must  observe  that  Mr. 


Brodie  is  surgeon  to  fie  Oeorge*s  fiioeplltf — 
an  institution  which  has  bem  henoutod  by 
the  services,  and  adorned  by  the  talents  of 
tliose  luminaries  of  surgiad  «id  mediBal 
sdenoe,  the  two  Hunters,  and  8ir  Bverard 
Home.  Their  sucesssor  has  trodden  wdl  and 
diligently  in  their  footsteps ;  and  it  oMwt  be 
a  source  of  proud  satisfiiction  to  him  to  reflect, 
that  when  all  dbtinctions  are  levelled  in  the 
dust,  his  name  may  be  joined  to  their*s  as  a 
benefiictor  to  mankind— and  as  a  large  and 
valuable  contributor  to  that  sdenoe,  of  which 
he  is  now  so  distinguished  an  oniameot.— > 
New  MatUhfy  Moffoming. 


ORIOINAL  OF  THE  SHIPWRECK 
IN  DON  JUAN.* 

(FftNii  the  Umted  Service  Journal.— fio,  IL) 

Iir  indicating  the  sources  which  have  fiimislied 
Lord  Bjrron  not  only  with  the  ideas,  but  with 
the  very  words  iu  which  he  has  told  his  tale 
of  the  shipwreck  in  the  wonderful  poem  of 
"  Don  Juan,*'  we  think  we  shall  both  in- 
terest  our  readers,  and  contribute  a  fow  lacts 
to  the  history  of  contemporary  literature.  !■ 
doing  so,  we  disclaim  the  dightcst  design  to 
dqicedate  the  poet's  splendid  genius:  it  is 
easy  to  justify  such  iqppropriations  either  by 
precedent  or  reason ;  but  there  appears  to  us 
much  singularity  in  the  care  and  contrivance 
(so  foreign  to  his  habitual  frankaeia  aa  to 
literary  loans),  evinced  by  Lord  Byron  to 
baffle  detection  of  his  origioal  in  the  Instance 
we  treat  of— -a  singularity  made  more  remark- 
able by  the  attempt  to  put  his  readers  on  a 
folse  scent  implied  in  his  insinuation,  that  the 
details  of  the  shipwreck  were  derived  ftom  his 
«'  Orandad*s  Narradve.*' 

The  tale  of  the  Shipwred^  if  not  the  finest 
thing  in  '^Don  Juan,V  is  ooofosaedly  the 
most  popular ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  very 
'^  boiTowings*'  whidi  we  will  presenthr  bring 
to  light.  Behold  in  this  the  power  of  truth, 
however  homdy  in  its  expressions,  over 
fiction,  however  ingenious  and  brilliant !  In 
being  content  to  transcribe  rather  tlian  invent. 
Lord  Byron  has  framed  a  stwy  which  will  go 
down  to  reoBOtest  posterity. 

The  first  passage  which  we  shall  take  fium 
the  poem,  oendsU  of  the  27th«  88th,  and 

•  In  ra  srticte  wbich  upprarad  in  the  ••Utowy 
Ouette/'  under  tbe  head  of  *•  Flafiaiiiou  of  Lmk 
Byron,'*  the  writer  nyt— **  Th«  Bhipwrrck  fccn*  is 
sMrWf  «  veniilcmtion  (tboiigh  a  very  Cne  one)  of  tb« 
serouot  of  the  suihriDn  of  the  M^dmtu  fnanU.'* 
^Pitge  ISft.  vol.  for  1831.  How  the  noble  poet 
must  bsve  clmcklcd  over  tbc  above  eirottcoua  pre. 
tence  of  having  detected  the  source  of  the  oanlkd 
information  In  "DonJuau!'*  Nothing  coald  have 
answered  Lord  Byrou's  purpose  bHter  than  what 
sportsmen  would  call  a  '*  f4tse  scent.*'  Indsrd.  §■• 
tried  il  himsrif,  as  we  sliall  show  in  tiM  aUuaioo  to 
his  "Graiidsds  Naimtivc.** 
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^7 

S9th  Stanus  of  the  second  Cinto,  and  the  tbe  pnaerudan  of  my  life,  «mv  wiodg  ha 
reader  wiU  be  tuiprised  to  fiod  horn  ti(m\f  Mr.  Mann,  •/  Loarfwi."— Pp.  310  and  ij. 
the  noWe  peet  "M^Ufycd  cerudn  pwticulan    ^^^kipwreekt  ai  Sea,^  Uu  of4h$  HtreuU*. 

j^  ^  8»an2a«  immediately  tocoeeding  the 
alHMre,  Lord  Byron  leatvea  Mi  rMearohes  into 
the  detaUi  connected  «vtth  the  wreek  of  the 
Heretdea,  and  finds  sQmething  to  Ma  purpose 
in  Captain  Inglefield's  aarrative  of  the  ^'  loss 
of  the  Centaur  nuuM)f.war  in  1763,"  which 
will  be  found  in  page  40  of  tke  same  volume 


tn  an  acoonnt  of  the  *^  Loss  of  the'American 
aWp,  Hercules,  on  the  coast  Caffraria,  June 
t8th,  179«,"  inserted  in  the  third  roluine  of 
«  work  polished  in  Edinburgh  in  1012, 
cntiUed— "  Shipwrecks  and  Disasteis  at 
Sea."   V 

xxvn. 

**Al  one  o'clock,  the  wind  with  tuiden  $kifi  . 
Vkmo  the  ««m  right  into  the  trough  of  th^^ea, 
^^iok  itncl  ier  ^fl,  siiA  nuide  an  a»kw»rd  rift, 
^artHL  the  *tern.po$l,  ahoohatltfed  the 
ffMg9f  her  tterm  frame,  wA  etc  A^t  could  lift 
IHIeiteK  from  oat  her  prcMat  jeopardy, 
^The  rudder  tore  away  :  'twjg  time  t»  $nnd 
Thefumpe,  mmd  there  mere Jeur  feet  w%\w  foBBd  " 

"  Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day  hod 
been,  and  a tudden  sh^tt^wind,  about  mid- 
night, threw  ihe  ship  into  the  trough  of  0ie 

aem,  which  ttrwk  her  aft,  tore  away  the    A»iiiiad«a«eaera«n'doaotiiiitrf^T' 
rudder,  Harted  the  stem-p:>st^  and  shattered    J  •  •  •  %  ' 

4he  wlkoh  of  her  etem  frame.     The  pumpe    •  J  J  J  * 

were  immediaiely  Mounded,  and  in  the  course    f  •  •  «  2 

of  a  few  minutes  the  water  had  increased  to    •  ♦  •  ♦  « 

Jour  feetr-^V.  8ia,  vol,  m.—ShApv}re<ike 
mnd  DUa^rM  ai  Sea.—Loui^  the  Hercuke. 


xrx. 

"  As4ay«^ranced  tbe  we«ther  eeewudto  abate, 
Attd  Umii  I  lie  leak  they  reckouM  to  reduce. 

•  *  ♦  •  •  • 

•  ♦  •  •  •*  • 

The  wind  blew/rr«A  ayain  :  as  it  gri«w  hte, 
A  Mjuali  came  oa,  aod  wliile  tome  gunt  broke  loo$e, 
Jt^tt,  whicli  all  deeCrifUve  p<mer  trai3o«iiAs 
Laid,  will*  one  blaat,  the  ihip  on  her  beam  end*. 

XXXI. 

••  fVff  ihe  1/rp  mettoideu,  and  teemed  wpaet-; 
The  water  Uft  t^e  hotd,  nmd  wmth*d  the  deett*, 


XXX11. 

**  Immedlatelf  the  matU  tteee  eni  away. 
Both  main  and  mizen;  Mrst  the  mizen  vent 
ne  mein-moitfcUow'd  ;  but  tUe  ship  blill  l«r 
Like  a  in«re  lor,  and  UafMed  our  iut^tit. 
Feremaet  and  bowtprif  were  cut  down,*  aad  tbey 
EawHl  herat  last  (although  we  never  mcMt 
Ti>  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted). 
And  tbea  with  violence  the  old  ekip  righted." 

Hon  JuoM,  CamSo  II. 

*'  About  two  in  the  morning  Hie  wind 
lulled,  and  we  iiattered  ourselves  die  gale  was 
breaking.  Soon  after,  there  was  much 
thunder  and  lightning  ftom  the  sonth*ossty 
with  rain,  when  strong  gusts  of  wind  began 


XXVMI. 

•*  One  'gang  of  people  inttanilg  wa^put 
Upon  the  pumpt^  and  the  remainder  tet 
^IV>  get  itp  pan  fd  tiMrcargn.  and  what  not, 
&ut  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  a»  ysii 
^t  Utt  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
9t1)1  ttieir  salvatiun  was  an  even  bet; 
y%ema»er  rmth  'd  throofh  in  «  way  qnite  msxIimt. 
While  thev  thrmot  eUeU,  ohirh,  gackelt,  bdUt  of 
•Mwlia.'*  Don  Juan,  Canto  IL 

^  One  gang  wu  imtantty  put  on  them, 
«iwf  the  remainder  of  the  people  employed  in 

getting  up  rice  from  the  run  of  the  ship,  end         , ,  ,    ,  o— 

heaivlngitover,  to  eome  at  lhe4eak  if  poBt^Mti  *°  °«**»  ^'^w*  obliged  me  to  haul  up  the 
After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  »«««»"•  Scarce  was  this  done,  «*«io^i«/, 
into  the  sea,  we  ditl  get  at  ii,  onA  foand  the  ®^^??^«  ^^  violence  every  thing  of  the 
water  mehing  into  the  ship  with  astonishing  f™/  "^  evcr«ecn,  or  could  eonccive,  laid 
rapidity ;  therefore,  we  thrust  sheets,  shirU^  the  shtp  on  her  heasn^ends.  The  water  for- 
jackets,  bales  ^  muslin,  aod  every  itbiog  of  ♦**  *«  *<**»  «»^  appeared  between  deoha— 
the  likodeseriptioa  that  could  be  got,  inXo  ^    '^  '^V  %  motionless,  and^  to  ail  appear. 

.      .. ....      ^. .  ^cg^  iirecoverably  overset.    Immediate  di* 

Tections  were  given  to  tut  away  the  motn  and 
misien^masts,  trusting,  when  the  ahip  righted, 
'to  lie  able  to  wear  hec  On  catting  one  or 
two  lanyards,  thtmixen-mast  went  first  over^ 
hut  without  producing  the  amallest  cffisct  on 
the  ship,  and,  oo  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one 
•Inoitd,  themain^^mmtfolloweeL    I  had  tbo 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ih  his  first  variation 
from  the  original  text,  the  noble  poet  haa  com^ 
netted  an  ejEregiona  blunder  in  leanuuiihip,  when  he 
•ayfe,  "the foremast  and  bowsprit  weferW^btMk** 
Now,  when  a  ahip  is  on  her  beam  oads.  evvry  wo- 


^pening,'* — P.  316,  vol.  iii — Shipwrecks  at 
Sea,~^Loss  ^  the  Bercuies. 

xxnu 

**  Into  the  opening  1  bnt  all  Sdeh  isgrcdieoti 
Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  mmet  hate  goite 

down 
Despite  of  all  thetr  efforts  and  erpedientt. 
Bat  for  the  pnmpt ;  I  *m  glad  to  make  them  kaowa 
To  all  brother  tan  who  may  haw 


By  I 


may  haw  need  Iwucc, 
/i]f  tent  0/  water  were  aptbrown 
\e^  pee  how,  and  they  had  all  been  < 
or  the  wrnlcer,  Mr.  Maim,  of  fMndonr 

Don  Joan,  Canto  II. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  ^Rteharged 


-^  ^          i.        .        -  E       puuipa  «MWK»r^  dsjirw  ia  made  l«  pat  ber  before  the  wiad ;  but  if 

^Py  Urns  of  water  an  h»ur,  the  ship  certainly  the  foremaat  aad  bowsprit  be  c«t  down,  she  ia  tbea 

^wust  have  gone  doum  had  not  our  expedients  deprived  of  tlje  i^nly  «paf «,  by  which  Ukis  erolatioa 

«o  the  occeUent  constnicU09  of  whljsh  I  owe  foromast  and  bownriialM>  go  osec** 

Vol.  I.                                   4B  •*-         » 
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'  mortificatloTi  to  tee  the  fore-mast  and  5ofr- 
sprit  also  go  otter.  On  this  the  ship  imme' 
diatdy  righted  with  great  violence.  Three 
guns  broke  loose  on  the  main-deck,  &.C  &&** 
^-P.  Al.'^Shipfvreeks  and  Disasters  at  Sea. 
.-mLoss  of  the  Centaur, 


XXXVf. 

"  He  but  requnUd  to  be  bled  to  deatk  ; 
The  surgeoM  had  Jkis  iM$^rumeflt^,  and  bled 
PediiUo,  ami  m>  eeuUy  ebb'd  liia  bieath.         ,^ 
You  hardly  coula  pe»ceive  when  be  wa»  dead. 

•  <  •  •  • 

•  >•  •  «  « 


"  Again  tAo  weather  threalen'd— again  blew 
^£ale^  and  in  tkeforo  and  after  hold 
ff^er  apvear''d:  yet  tbough  the  iicople  koew 
All  thia.  the  moat  wen>  patient,  tod  aome  bold. 
Until  the  ckaiiu  mud  leathors  were  worn  through 
Of  all  our  pumps  r*  •  • 


Don  Juan,  Canto /I. 

"  On  the  moming  of  the  2l8t,  we  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  weather  again 
tfireatened^  nntt  by  noon  it  blew  a  storm.  The 
ahip  laboured  greatly ;  the  water  appeared  in 
the  fore  and  €jUr  AoW,  and  increased.  I  waa 
informed  by  the  carpenter  alio,  that  the 
leathers  were  nearly  oonsumed,  and  that  the 
chains  of  the  pumps,  by  conataot  exertion,  and 
the  friction  of  the  ooak,  were  rendered  almost 
uft1e8s."»P.  47.— -toM  qf^he  Cerdaur. 


**  The  iht'p  wot  ovidenttw  settUng  n9w 
Fast  by  thehoud;  and  ail  diatinctlou  gone. 
Some  went  to  prayers  again/*  • 


**  Some  tooled  them  in  their  hammoeke,  tome  put  on 
Their  best  elothstt  aa  if  going  to  a  lair:** 

»  ■   *  •  *  •  • 

Don  Juan,  Canto  II. 

«<  I  percdved  Oie  ship  setthng  by  ike  head^ 
the  lower  deck  ports  being  even  with  the  water. 
The  carpenter  assured  me  the  ship  could  not 
swim  long,  and  proposed  making  rafts  to  float 
the  ship^s  company,  whom  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  encourage  any  longer  with  a  prospect 
of  safety.  Some  appeared  perfeoUy  resigned^ 
fceni  to  their  hammocks^  and  desired  their 
messmates  to  lash  them  in;  others  were 
securing  thenselves  to  gratings  and  small 
rafts ;  but  the  most  prmominant  idea  was, 
that  of  putting  on  their  best  and  cleanest 
doihes^-^^i^.  49  «nd'6a— Lost  of  (he  Cen^ 


"  The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee. 
Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  painf. 
But  beinir  mlher  thirslleat  at  the  mumeat,  he 
Preferrd  a  draught  from  the  fast  fiowing  wtint; 
Part  wM  divided  *'» 

♦  »•••• 

DonJuan^Cantoil. 

«  Thep  soaked  Oieir  shoes,  and  two  hairy 
caps,  in  water,  and  when  sufiSdently  softened, 
ate  portions  of  the  leaO^.  AU  these  beiiig 
finished,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
horrible  expedient  of  devourisg  each  other; 
they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  st/fferer.  It  is 
not  said  who  was  the  unhappy-pcraon,*  but 
with  manly  forUtude  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  miserable  associates,  only  requesting  that 
he  might  be  bled  to  death.  The  surgeon  of 
the  Thomas  being  among  those  preserved,  hod 
his  case  of  instrumerUs  in  his  pocket  wb«i  he 
ouitted  the  vessel ;  and  his  request  was  not 
denied.  Yet  scarce  was  the  vein  divided^  when 
the  operator,  applying  his  own  parebed  lips, 
drank  the  stream  as  it  flowed,^*  Ac.  Ac — 
Pp.  366  jknd  Zlb.-- Sufferings  ef  Twelve 
Men,  See. 

We  pass  over  many  passages,  in  whicb; 
though  the  resemblance  is  obvious,  it  is  not 
so  drcuDMtantial  aa  those  akeady  cited  ;  and 
^o  on  to  Stanzas  87«  89,  and  90,  whcram 
even  the  fine  Dante-lLke  picture  of  the  fitther 
and  son  is  not  the  poet's,  though  so  like  his 
genenl  style;  but  isamere  vcndficatiooof  a 
fact,  simply  detailed  in  the  nanative  of  the 
«« Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on  the  coast  of 
Aracan,  in  1795,**  fkom  the  same  vdlume. 

L3LXXVII. 

"  Tbsn  were  two  Catben  In  thia  xhasUy  ciew. 
And  with  them  their  twoaoos,  of  whom  the  ods 
Was  more  robust  and  hardg  to  the  view, 
Dut  he  died  early  ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

•  We  belieTe  that  the  accounts  which  aie  ffiTen  of 
men  in  this  cxtramllv.  adopting  the  horrible  ex- 
pedient of  eating  the  bod  iea  of  their  fellow^reamm, 
aie,  for  the  moat  part,  fictiona.    It  is  pot  solid  food 

launeiersi 


The  incidents  in  stanzas  74,  76,  and  77, 
are  derived  from  the  same  volume,  and  are  in 
an  article  icalled  *^Si^krings  of  Twelve  Men 
in  an  open  boat^  1797-*' 

LXXIV. 

**  Bnt««  they  came  to  this,  they  that  dav  «harad 
Soma  leathern  oape,  and  what  ivmain*d  0/  shoes; 
And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despaired, 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  chooae; 
At  length  thi  lots  were  iofa  on,  and  ptepared,** 


for  wblcb  the  a 


bat 


lor  wuicn  uie  auoeiers  iu  such  calamitiea  v%m«|^  ir«» 
water  t«  allay  a  burning  and  maddcBiug  thint, 
which  renders  the  mastication  and  swallowing  of  aoy 
aubsUnce  nearly  ioipas8ible,aod  Ihepefore  not  wfaihed 
for.  Thia.  upon  a  Uttle  reflection,  would  eppMr  to 
be  troth ;  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  are  glad 
to  find  this  opinion  confirmed  by  the  testimony  ofn 
distinguished  liviug  officer,  who.  havinc  bcaa  with 
othen  in  an  open  boat  many  davs,UAder the  ntqai 
diatresaing  circumstances,  states  that  not  only  were 
the  bodies  of  iheir  shipmates  thrown  overboaiid  im- 
mediately after  death,  without  any  contemplation  oa 
the  part  of  the  surrivMii  of  making  the  remUlag  Me 
of  tbcmwhkh  Locd  Byion  and  olbtrt  hav«  athfcd  i 
but  that  even  some  biMruit  whieh  had  beeaeerv«d 
out  to  the  oompanions  of  oor  inforoaat,  hy  aoic* 
aiiaided  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  sols  agoay  of 
the  men  being  occasionsd  by  iateaat  thhsL 
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Hit  netreat  metnnate  tol J  UU  tliv.  who  thxew 
One  gUoc«  ou  blm,  aad  Mid-—  *  lleaveu*s  will  be 

dioe  ! 
•  lean  tU  HotAing;  nod  be  nw  him  ttirown 
Into  ibe  deep  witbout  a  tear  or  groan  !** 

Of  the  Other  boy,  the  poet  proceeds  : 

LXXXIX. 

*'  And  o'er  bim  bent  bit  sire,  aud  nerec  raised 
Hi*  eyes  from  off  bU  facf,  bat  wt'vtd  the  foam 
From  hit  pah  <i;i«,and  ever  (»ii  liim  gazed, 
ji»d  when  the  with' A- for  ohower  at  length  was  come, 
And  the  boy'a  eves,  wUicli  the  dnil  flira  baif  glased, 
B'ighten'd,  anil  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  rnam ; 
Hetfiutozodfrom  out  a  rag  some  dropt  of  rai» 
InUi  bis  dying  cbild'a  moutb — but  in  rain. 


''Thebof  e«;rir^.— Tlie  ftilher  held  the  clay. 
And  lonk'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  douht,  and  ibe  de;)d  Im.den  lay 
Hliffon  his  heait,  tind  pulse  and  hope  were  past. 
He  watcb'd  it  »ltt/uUf,  until  away 
*Tw&s  borae  by  the  rude  wave  whereim  'twas  eaU  ; 
Then  he  himulf  tank  down,  all  dutnh  and  tkivrring^ 
Aud  govt  no  ifgn  of  life,  tave  hin  limbs  quivrring  '» 
Don  Juan,  Canto  IL 

*'  I  particiikriy  remember  the  following 
Initftoeei :  Air.  Wade's  boj,  a  «tou/  hsaUky 
iad,  died  tailp^  and  almost  without  a  groao ; 
while  another,  of  the  same  age,  but  of  a  less 
uromising  sppearaDce,  held  out  much  longer. 
The  fata  of  these  unfortunate  boys  differed 
also  in  another  respect.  Their  fatliers  were 
both  in  the  6>re-top  when  the  hoys  were  taken 
ill.  The  father  of  Mr.  Waders,  hearing  of  his 
son>  illness,  answered  with  indifference, 
'*  that  h€  could  do  nothing  for  Aim,**  and  left 
bim  to  his  fate.  The  other,  whenever  the 
^  wat  seized  with  a  fit  of  retching,  the 
£uher  lifted  him  up,  and  wiped  awap  the 
foam  from  hie  lipe  ;  and  if  a  shower  eamoy 
lie  made  him  open  his  mouth  to  receive  the 
droptj  or  gently  squeejted  them  into  it  from  a 
rag.  In  this  afecting  situation  both  re- 
mained four  or  five  days,  till  the  boy  expired. 
The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  unwilling  to 
belieye  the  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  witi' 
JuUy  at  it,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  en- 
tertain  any  doubly  watched  it  in  silence  until 
it  was  carried  qfby  the  sea  ;  then  wrapping 
himself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down^  and 
rose  no  more;  though  he  must  have  lived 
two  days  longer,  as  we  judged  from  the 
gmvering  of  his  Umbs  when  a  wave  broke 
over  him,"-.-Pp.  273,  274.-Zx»m  <if  the 
Juno. 

Proceeding  in  the  story,  we  come  next 
to  Stanza  97,  for  the  deUil  of  which  the 
noble  poet  has  returned  once  more  to  the 
^^JLoss  of  the  Centaur,**  several  hundred 
pages  back  in  the  volume. 


**  As  morning  broke,  the  ligfat  wind  died  away, 
When  be  wiio  hod  the  watch  mtng  omt  omdoware. 
If  'twas,  not  londthat  root  with  the  suo'a  ray, 
He  with'd  that  land  be  sever  might  see  morex 

Don  /•em.  Canto  Jl. 


**  At  length  one  of  tliem  broke  out  hito  a 
most  immoderate  MetfaHn^// of  joy,  which  I 
could  not  restrain,  and  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  land  in  his  life  if  wJuU  he  now 
saw  was  not  so" — P.  66.— Low  of  the  Cen- 
taur» 

In  placing  the  above  passages  in  juxta- 
position, the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  singular  circumstance  of  originals 
being  derived  from  such  distant  parts  of  the 
same  volume ;  as  if  the  dodging  about  in  this 
way  were  intended  to  perplex  and  defeat  the 
researches  of  that  inqulr^  who  might  hit  on 
the  clue.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  bis 
motives  for  this  evasion,  the  skill  and  patience 
with  which  the  illustrious  writer  selected  and 
wrought  his  scattered  materials,  are  at  least  as 
remarkable  as  the  success  which  crowned 
them. 


HUMAN  DISSECTIONS. 

TO  UENRT  WARBURTON,  ESQ.,  H.P. 
'*  Cuilibet  in  arte  ana  ctedenduni  est** 


Sir— As  an  ardently  devoted  and  experienced 
member  of  the  profession,  pardon  my  ques- 
tioning  your  philanthropy  regarding  the 
general  expediency  of  *' Human  Dissections." 
He  who  has  dissected  and  anatomised  so 
much,  ftom  pure  inclination,  cannot  reason- 
ably bo  thought  to  be  prejudiced  against 
them.  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  they  aie 
by  no  means  euential  to  the  successful  prao- 
tice.of  the  physician,  nor,  indeed,  ordinary 
general  practitioner. 

The  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  (i.  e, 
structure  and  function  of  the  human  body) 
I  admit  to  be  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
medical  and  surgical  science.  I  repeat  study, 
for  the  knowiedge  of  both  is  ptrfedly  attain- 
able, without  tl^  aid  of  dissections,  ftons  our 
present  fruita  of  them^  in  the  way  of  pre- 
servations, engravings,  explicit  lectures,  and 
acie&Cific  records* 

.*  1  canvastf,  nriiaftrily^  the  physician's  vo- 
cation—4uid.  what  have  dissections  performed 
for  him  ?  First,  aa  to  the  knowledge  of 
disease^  Disease,  at  its  onset.  Indeed  through- 
out,  consists  mainly  of  functional  derange- 
ment {  and  what  discovery  of  funotion  baa 
been  made  through  dissections  ?— For,  by 
function,  the  symptoms  and  distinctions  of 
disease  sre  elicited.  The  perfectkm  of  this 
vitaUy  important  branch  of  the  profession 
(pathology)  is  acquirable  only  by  experience, 
whidi  enables  the  physician  to  distinguish 
functional  from  organic  affection.  M'hat  In- 
formation derived  of  vital  function  (i  e,  brain« 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  alimentary  pas- 
sages) by  our  minutest  dissecticns?— Has 
the  discovery  of  injury  of  brain,  after  death, 
thrown  any  important  light  on  the  valued 
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Amedona  of  itt  Mitkdlar  ptr(»  ?  Aimtsmy 
(t.  ^.  dissections;  throws  no  light  whatever 
upon  those  prevailiog  and  appalling  maladiet, 
St.  Vitus'fl  dance,  epikpaj,  palsy,  and  apo- 
plexy ;  and  why  ?  because,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  functions)  rather  than  organic 
alfectiooik  Much  tha  same  might  be  siUid  of 
influimationfi,  of  mucona  and  serous  suf- 
fices, where  liife  had  been  sacrificed  to  them 
—the  blood,  a»  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
receding  from  arterial  to  venous  cavities, 
lesTing  sndi  svrfiices  more  blanched  than 
iorid  by  it^Now  this  I  aiSrm,  not  from 
mere  prejudice  or  hypothesis,  but  experience. 
Again,  eoDsmnptioo  illustrates  anotller  ground 
of  position — viz.,  as  to  the  ulceration  of  the 
longs.  We  know  full  wdl,  without  the  for- 
lorn aid  of  dissections,  or  stethoscope  itself 
that  ulceration  is  consequent  upon  the  in- 
flammation of  mucous  and  serous  surfaces ; 
nay  more,  that  such  ulceration  of  intemsl  and 
Thai  organs,  almost  without  exception,  is 
death.  We  prevent,  therefore,  but  cannot 
cure  oonsnmption,  as  lamentable  experience 
has  taught  qs»  In  a  word,  we  need  not  dis- 
sections to  tell  us  that  the  onanic  affbctiona 
of  vital  parts  usually  prove  fataL  fie  it  no 
longer  saU  they  are  essential  to  successful 
practice;  for  it  is  most  disreputable  to  science 
and  the  proftssion,  to  have  it  supposed  even 
that  one,  consigned  to  our  skiH,  should  have 
expbed  without  our  knowledge  (care  being 
out  of  the  ^oitioD)  of  his  malady. 

Seeing  cleaily  onr  weapons  muK  to  tach  at 
to  combat  with  morbid  (i. «.  deranged)  Amo- 
tion, it  remains  to  be  inquired  what  aids  to- 
wards relief  or  cure  have  been  derived  throu^ 
dissections  ?— Our  remedies,  of  any  real 
eiBcacv  at  least,  for  the  relief  (cure,  if  yon*d 
father)  of  fiinctfensl  derangement,  are  few  ; 
and  these  with  a  view  to  subdue  inflamnationr, 
correct  secretion,  promote  or  restrain  excro. 
tSon,  and  give  tone  or  ^fmmr  to  the  system. 
We  an  not  asaivedly  indebted  to  dissections 
fcr  onv  treatment  of  inftunmation,  morbid 
secretioii,  or  debUity  ;  but  rather  to  die  Hghtt 
of  fimction  and  legfanen,  aided  not  a  little  by 
pathological  and  therapeutical  esperienccs. 

i  pass  over  the  absardl^  of  medical  teitt- 
uony  (gfonoded  on  dissections)  in  cases  of 
abortion,  mpe,  Infimticide,  idiotism,  and  bi- 
sanity  ;  and,  from  motives  of  delioMy,  fer^ 
bear  the  discussion  of  them.  Under  dread  of 
poison,  dissectiont  at  best  are  fUladoua,  and 
o«r  knowledge  derived  mote  from  cbemiol 
than  anatomical  acumen. 

Your  "report,"  Sir,  if  I  comprehend  it 
aright,  is  to  the  eieet.^6rst,  that  all  most 
dissect  to  qualify  them  fbr  successful  prac 
tioe;  secondly,  that  the  bodies  of  executed 
criminals  are  insufBdent  for  the  purpose; 
and,tiiird}y,  Uut  the  rneal  of  such  Act,  and 
the  substitttthm  of  another  (confessedly  more 
productive)  are  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  medical  sdcncc^  and  tiie  welUbelng  of 
manldnd. 


Now,  Ml,  so  to  fHe  eipeJImtyr  1^ 
obvious  that  by  far  too  math  importance  ho^ 
been  attached  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Mr»Abcinethy,  who  are  teacherO 
of  anatomy,  and  not  physic,  in  London.  I 
mean  no  disrespect  nor  disparagement  towards 
these  gentTemen  ;  but  why  this  stress  upon 
their  testimony  ?  Sir  A.  C,  after  many  years' 
painful  and  toilsome  expeiiepces,  is  doomecl 
to  confras  that  operations  are  a  reproach  lo» 
soTgevy.  Mr.  A.,  to  hia  hoHOur  be  it  safd^ 
has  ever  been  opposed  to  them.  It  would  be 
supcriuous  at  this  moment  to  speak  of  thdr 
physical  attainments  (nport,  at  any  rate,  from 
dissections  and  operations),  notwithstanding 
I  affirm  that  these,  and  not  dissections,  aro 
the  very  bulwarks  of  surgery.  It  were  a* 
manliest  as  flie  "sun  at  noM-day"  that 
bodies  becsme  needful  in  support  of  the  coU 
lege  law  and  rage  t»r  dissections ;  but'  yoat 
honoaiahlc  Committee  required,  lonmfide^  t» 
know  whether  such  dissections  were  demand- 
ed fpr  &e  benefits  of  sdenee  and  prosperity 
of  the  human  race — for  requinte  asswedly 
ther  had  made  them  for  students  passing 
coUege,  or  becomsigKcentiates  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries.  1  may  humbly  be  per- 
mitted to  sngsest — teach  students  upon  there 
rational  and  physical  principles  ;  require  thew 
to  possess  a  sufficient  dasslcsl  Mlucathm  ^ 
sound  physiological,  patholegiesfl,  theiapea* 
tical,  and  diemical  knowledge;  and  a»nd 
them  ample  physical  and  sutgieal  expe- 
riences; then  hopes  may  %e  entertained  Off 
their  becoming  expert  and  akHfel  practi- 
tioners. 

Be  it  not  said,  for  mercy*t  sake,  ttM  wn 
requite  many  operative  suigeons  (whch,  itt 
fact,  were  matters  managed  better,  few,  verf 
few,  hideed,  would  be  needed) ;  and  let  dieae 
be  select,  so  that,  matured  by  much  experi* 
ence,  they  may  he  fully  competent  to  the  im* 
portant  Mties  thereof. 

Clinical  experiences,  beyond  all  yam  die-. 
sections,  prove  a  treasure  to  the  student — 
these  eminently  atid  truly  teadi  him  to  dls* 
tinguish  between  functional  derangMient  and 
organic  aficction ;  to  perceive  the  operatioB 
and  the  effects  of  remedies  themselves,  and  I 
had  almost  said,  the  divine  influence  df  regi-> 
men.  Emboldened  by  such,  and  the  like, 
experiences,  with  cbnfKlence  oe  long  he  pre- 
dicts the  convalescence,  or  pefdUnce  the  dis. 
solution,  of  his  patient.  To  sum  up— th« 
true  doctrines  of  physic  are  fbnnded  upon  un- 
erring and  ftmdamcntal  principles ;  andsudi, 
believe  me,  as  are  eminentiy  calculated  to 
avert  pending  calamity— i  0.  to  cupersede  Ae 
necessity  for  operations,  whidi,  at  hetf^  nra 
painful  and  calamitous  to  the  aflictcd. 

By  tiie  jodidous  treatment  of  gravd  and 
stone;  hernia  and  aneurisms;  gUndular 
affections  and  white  swellings  ;  fhuntxcs  and 
dl^cations ;  4o  the  honour  of  sdenoe  and 
the  profession  be  it  said,  we  save  mnch  and 
calaAiitoaa  swfiering  in  the  worid. 
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Not  16  fDOMcb  Qpob  ypor  viluabk  dme, 
Sir,  ot  be  thoughi  pr^,  I  ptocaed,  wooodljs 
to  remark,  briefly,  on  the  ioau&doKj  of  the 
bodies  of  executed  cximinelfl  ibr  scientific 
purposes.  Immortality  to  our  predecessors, 
we  require  sot  dissections  at  this  day  for  the 
Mquirement,  much  less  the  perfection,  of  phy« 
sioioglcal  and  physical  sdeooe.  The  mechanism 
of  the  human  body  is  amply  displayed 
through  the  medium  of  engravings  and  pre- 
serTstions ;  and  its  functions,  derangements, 
and  diseases,  are  to  be  known  and  amended 
only  upon  the  living  body. 

Most  unwillingly  I  advert  to  morbid  die 
sections,  the  last  refuge  of  the  inexperienced, 
and  the  blot  of  our  art.  Few  things  have 
tended  more  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  Sie  pro* 
fession,  and  afford  a  disrelish  for  dissections, 
than  the  heartless  performance  of  them  in 
private  life.  Forlorn,  indeed,  our  hope,  if 
we  expect  to  attain  skill  or  eminence  in  the 
profession  through  such  dissections.  I  speak 
not  from  prejudice,  personality,  or  mere  hy- 
pothesis, but  from  long  and  extensive  obeer. 
vatioD  and  experience.  Why  most  of  our 
sudden  deaths  originating  in  derangement  of 
vital  function,  Jeave  no  traces  of  the  source 
of  dissolution  behind  them ;  and  such  as  ex- 
pire under  more  lingering  indisposition,  mani. 
fest,  to  the  experienced  at  least,  organic  af. 
fection  peculiar  to  the  structures  of  the  affected 
organ  or  organs.  We  require  not,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  such  appearances,  nor  would  our 
doing  80  aid  OS  at  all  in  the  knowledge  or 
cure  of  them.  To  be  brief-^civilised  l^ngi 
naturally  are  averse  to  dissections  ;  and  God 
forbid  they  should  ever  become  reconciled  to 
them,  or  adieu  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
and  those  devoutly •4o-be-admired  sjrmpathies 
of  oux  nature,  for  which  Britons,  I  am  proud 
to  confess,  have  been  renowned  from  time 
hninemoriaL,  Thirdly,  Sir,  you  resolve  to 
le^dise  pauper  dissections,  after  the  pro- 
visioos  of  fofeignera,  and  speak  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  them.  The  thing 
itMlf  may  be  politic  enough  in  the  way  of 
trade  ;  but,  for  the  honour  of  science,  the 
credit  of  the  profession,  and  the  peace  of  so* 
ciety,  I  conjure  you  to  pause  ere  your  Com- 
mittee sanction  with  their  honoured  names  so 
degrading,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so  uncalled 
for  an  expedient.  Since,  however,  we  must 
model  our  practice  ^nd  schools  of  physic  after 
the  fashion  of  the  French,  I  daim  privilege 
briefly  to  advert  to  the  benefits  which  actenoe 
and  the  profession  hitherto  have  daived  from 
Aem. 

In  anatomy  and  physiology,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  French  have  excelled;  but 
have  they  comparatively  benefitted  physic  or 
surgery  by  it  ?  Have  Drs.  Oall  and  Spnrs- 
hiem,  by  their  minute  dissections  of  the  brain, 
Added  any  thing  to  our  knowledge  of  it? 
We  required  not  to  know  the  seat  and  direc 
tions  (nor  indeed  the  functions)  of  its  vast 
nerves  and  blood-vessels.    Why^  thirtfore^ 


perplex  ourselves  about  its  mental  dtfeloper> 
meats,  placed,  doubtless,  for  the  wisest  of 
purpoees,  by  an  inscrutable  F^OTidskcjc, 
beyond  the  reach  or  the  scrutiny  of  man  f 
Nor  have  we  yet  to  leam— thanks  not  to  dis* 
sections,  but  experienccs..tbat  the  brain*a 
derangement  of  circulation  is  productive  of 
correspondent  denmgemeot  of  function,  and 
Its  organic  affection,  deatli.  BichlU,  Brous- 
sais,  and  JUajendie,  it  is  due;  to  them  to  say, 
have  called  attention  to  mucous  and  seroua 
surfaces,  hitherto  but  insufficiently  regarded 
(and  imperfectly  understood  by  many)  in 
practice.  Notwithstanding  euch  acknowledged 
advantages,  the  French,  I  affirm,  are  ineflSdent 
practitioners.  Do  they  not  to  this  day,  under 
the  most  acute  inflammations  (and  inflamma^ 
tions,  moreover,  of  vital  organs),  eontenc 
themselves  with  ptisans,  syrups,  anodyne% 
leechings,  and  enemas,  odculated  for  the  re* 
lief  only  of  particular  symptoms,  leaving  the 
malady  itself  to  commit  its  ravages  upon  the 
aflected  organ  or  constitution  generally  ?  How 
calamitous  the  consequences  of  tampering 
with  the  inflammationa  of  vital  organs  t--take^ 
for  example,  the  lungs.  Has  not  consump- 
tion afforded  us  a  lesson — bid  defisnce  to  our 
every  exertion,  in  spite  of  our  discoveries  and 
dissections ;  and  are  we  still  at  a  loss  as  to  its 
origin,  or  the  prevention  (cure  I  maintain  tp 
be  out  of  the  question)  of  it  ?  If  not,  why 
trifle  (worse  than  trifle)  with  pslliatives,  which, 
under  fevers  and  inflammations  (without  more 
eflicient  roeasuzes)  seal  the  doom  of  the  pa- 
tients? A  breath  as  to  their  surgical  emi- 
nence, and  I  am  done.  Baron  Larry  and 
Dupuytrien  h^ve  distinguished  themselves  in 
surgery;  but  have  they  not  been  indebted 
mahily  to  their  experiences?  The  former 
had  most  extensive  neld  snd  hospital  practice 
during  ibc  campaigns  of  the  immortal  Buona- 
parte; and  the  latter  for  many  vears  has  been 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  vast  hospital 
duties,  being  at  this  moment  chief  surgeon  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  France^ 

Impressed  with  the  firmest  conviction  (in- 
spired by  an  almost  imparaUeled  devotedncss 
to  the  profession)  that  experience,  and  by  no 
means  dissections,  qusli^  alone  for  succmful 
practice,  I  have  beoi  induced  to  impart  these 
eolenm  convictions  to  you.  Sir,  in  justice  to  ^ 
much-injured  profession,  and  compassion  to- 
wards a  suffering  public,  whose  condition  (ia 
lieu  of  the  Act  contemplated)  you  would  besi 
amdioEate  by  sendering  exhumation  felony^ 
and  quackery  fraud. —  WilUamHonltuf^M^i,. 


MOORK. 


At  Msyfield,  near  Aabbonme,  is  a  cottage 
where  Moore,  it  is  stated,  composed  LalU 
Ro^h.     For  aome  years  thii  djatinguifthfiil 
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poet  lired  in  the  neigkbooriiig  village  of 
Msyfield  ;  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  plea- 
wmtries  and  anecdotes  that  were  floating 
about  its  coteries  respecting  him ;  no  limit 
to  the  recollections  which  existed  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the,  poet,  of  the  wit  and 
drollery  of  the  num.  Go  where  you  would, 
his  literary  relics  were  pomted  out  to  yon. 
One  family  possessed  pens — and  oh !  such 
pens!  they  would  have  borne  a  comparison 
with  Miss  Mitford's  ;  and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  that  lady's  literary  implements 
and  accessaries  will  admit  this  is  no  common- 
place praiae--pens  that  wrote  ''Paradise and 
the  Peri/*  in  Lalla  Rookh !  Another  showed 
you  a  glove  torn  up  in  thin  shreds  in  the 
most  even  and  regular  manner  possible ; 
each  shred  being  in  breadth  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  the  work  of  the  /ee/A  /  Fairs 
were  demolished  in  this  way  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  "  Life  of  Sheridan."  A  third 
called  your  attention  to  a  note  written  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  playful  banter,  and 
announcing  the  next  "  tragi-comedy  meet- 
ing/' A  fourth  repeated  a  merry  impromptu ; 
and  a  fifth  played  a  very  pathetic  air,  com- 
posed and  adapted  for  some  beautiful  lines  of 
Mrs.  Opie*s.  But  to  return  to  Mayfield. 
Our  desire  to  go  over  the  cottage  which  he 
had  inhabited  was  irresistible.  It  is  neat, 
bat  very  small,  and  remarkable  for  nothing 
except  combining  a  most  sheltered  situation 
with  the  moat  extensive  prospect.  Still  one 
had  [Measure  in  going  over  it,  and  peeping 
into  the  little  bomc-room,  yclept  the  "  Poet's 
Den/*  from  which  so  much  true  poetry  had 
issued  to  delight  and  amuse  mankind.  But 
our  satisfaction  was  not  without  its  portion 
of  alloy.  As  we  approached  the  cottage,  a 
figure  scarcely  human  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows.  Unaware  that  it  was  again  inha- 
bited, we  hesitated  about  entering ;  when  a 
livid,  half-starved  visage,  presented  itself 
through  the  lattice,  and  a  thin  shrill  voice 
discordantly  peculated — *'  Come  in,  gentle- 
men, come  in.  Don* t  leaf eard!  I'm  only 
a  tailor  at  work  on  the  premises." .  This 
villanous  salutation  damped  sadly  the  illusion 
of  the  scene ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
we  rallied  sufficiently  from  this  horrible 
desecration  to  descend  to  the  poet* s  walk  in 
the  shrubbery,  where,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  live-long  morning,  he  composed  his 
"LaUa  Rookh."  It  is  a  little  confined 
gravel-walk,  in  length  abont  twenty  paces ; 
«o  narrow,  that  there  is  barely  room  on  it  for 
two  persons  to  walk  abreast;,  bounded  on 
one  aide  by  a  straggling  row  of  stinted 
laorels,  on  the  other,  by  some  old  decayed 
wooden  palmg ;  at  the  end  ttf  it  was  a  huge 
hay-stack.  Hero,  without  prospect,  space, 
fidds,  flowers,  or  natural  beauties  of  any 
description,  was  that  most  imaginative  poem 
conceived,  planned,  and  executed.  It  was  at 
Mayfield,  too,  diat  those  bitter  stanzas  wero 
written  on  the  death  of  Sheridan.  There  is 
»  carious  circumstance  connected  with  them : 


they  were  sent  to  Perry,  die  weO-kntfwn 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Perry, 
though  no  stickler  in  a  general  waVy  was 
staggered  at  the  venom  of  two.  stansasr  to 
which  I  need  not  more  particularly  allude, 
and  wrote  to  inquire  whether  he  might  be 
permitted  to  omit  them.  The  reply  which 
he  received  was  shortly  this :  '*  You  may  in- 
sert the  lines  in  the  Chronicle  or  not,^  as  you 
please :  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  about  it : 
out  if  you  do  insert  them,  it  must  be  vtrbn* 
iim."  Mr.  Moore's  fame  would  not  have 
suffered  l^  their  suppression :  his  heart 
.would  have  been  a  gainer.  Some  of  bU 
happiest  efforts  are  connected  with  the 
localities  of  Ashbourne.  The  beautiful  lines, 
beginning 

"  ThoM  ereoiog  bells,  ihme  cTening  bellV* 

were  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  hearing  the 
Ashbourne  peal ;  and  sweetly  indeed  do  they 
sound  at  that  distance  "  both  mournfully  and 
slow;"  while  those  exquisitely  touching 
stanzas, 

••  "We^  not  for  thow  wbmn  1h«  Tetlof  the  tcrob 
In  life*!  happy  moruiiig  haib  hid  fiom  onreyes/* 

were  avowedly  written  on  the  sister  of  an 

Ashbourne  gentleman,  Mr.  P B . 

But  to  his  droUeries.  He  avowed  on  all  oc- 
casions an  utter  horror  of  ugly  women.  He 
was  heard,  one  evening,  to  observe  to  a  lady, 
whose  person  was  pre-eminently  plain,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  had  been  anxiously  doing 
her  little  endeavours  to  attract  his  attention, 
"  I  cannot  endure  an  ugly  woman — I'm  snre 
I  could  never  live  wiUi  one — A  man  that 
marries  an  ugly  woman  cannot  be  happy.** 
The  lady  observed,  that  "  such  an  observa- 
tion she  could  not  permit  to  pass  without  re- 
mark. She  knew  many  plain  couples  who 
lived  most  happily."  «*  Don't  talk  of  it,- 
said  the  wit:  **don*ttalkofit.  It  cannot  be.** 
*'  But  I  tell  you/'  said  the  lady,  who  became 
all  at  once  both  piqued  and  positive,  **  it  can 
be, and  it  is.-  I  will  name  iiklividmils  so  cir- 
cumstanced.    Yon  have  heard  of  Coikmel 

and  Mrs. ' ,    She  speaks  in  a  iHeep,  gruff 

bass  voice ;  he  in  a  thin,  shrill  treble.  She 
looks  like  a  John  Doree ;  he  like  a  dried 
alligator.  They  are  called  Bubble  and 
Squeak  by  some  of  their  neighboure  ;  Venua 
and  Adonis,  by  others.  But  what  of  that  ? 
They  are  not  handsome,  to  be  sure;  and 
there  is  neither  mirror  nor  pier-glasa  to  be 
found,  searoh  their  house  finiMB  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other.  But  what  of  that?  No 
HHhandtome  re/lections  can,  in  such  a  casf» 
be  east  by  either  piuty !  1  know  them  well  ; 
and  a  more  harmonious  couple  1  never  mot 
with.  Now,  Mr.  Moore,  in  reply,  what  have 
yon  to  urge ;  I  flatter  myself  I  have  over- 
thrown your  theory  completely."  **  Not  a 
whit.  Colonel  — —  has  got  into  a  scrape, 
and  like  a  soldier  puts  the  best  face  he  can 
npon  it"  Thoee  still  exist  who  were 
witnesses  to  his  exultation  when  one  mom* 
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ihp  he  entered  Mrs- '§  drawing-room, 

with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  in  his 
peculiarly  joyoUs  and  animated  manner, 
exclaimed  :— "  Don't  be  surprised  if^  I  play  all 
sorts  of  antics !  I  am  like  a  chUd  with  a  new 
rattle !  Here  is  a  letter  from  my  friend  Lord 
Byron,  tefling  me  he  has  dedicated  to  me  his 

poem  of  the  Corsair.    Ah,  Mrs. ,  it  is 

nothing  new  for  a  poor  poet  to  dedicate  his 
poem  to  a  great  lord ;  but  it  is  something 
passing  strange  for  a  great  lord  to  dedicate 
his  book  to  a  poor  poet."  Those  who  know 
him  most  intimately,  feel  no  sort  of  hesitation 
in  declaring,  that  he  has  again  and  again 
been  heard  to  express  remt  at  the  earlier 
efforts  of  his  muse  :  or  rductance  in  stating, 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  fact,  that  Mr.  M.  on 
two  different  occasions  endeavoured  to 
repurchase  the  copyright  of  certain  poems ; 
but,  in  each  instance^  ue  sum  demanded  was 
so  exorbitant,  as  of  itself  to  put  an  end  to 
the  neppociation.  The  attempt,  however, 
does  him  honour.  And,  affectionate  father 
as  he  is  well  known  to  be,  when  he  looks  at 
his  beautiful  little  daughter,  and  those  fears, 
and  hopes,  and  cares,  and  anxieties,  come 
over  him,  which  almost  choke  a  parentis 
iitteraQce  as  he  gazes  on  a  promising  and 
idolised  child,  he  will  own  the  censures 
passed  on  those  poems  to  be  just ;  nay  more 
— every  year  will  find  him  more  and  more 
sensible  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
union  of  female  purity  with  female  loveliness 
•=— more  alive  to  the  imperati\*e  duty,  on 
a  father's  part,  to  guard  the  maiden  bosom 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  licentiousness.  li 
is  a  fact  not  generally  suspected,  though  his 
last  work,  "  The  Epicurean,"  affords  strong 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion, that  few  are  more  thoroughly  con- 
v«rsant  with  Scripture  than  himself.  Many 
of  Alethe's  most  beautiful  remarks  are  sim- 
ple paraphrases  of  the  sacred  volume.  He 
has  been  heard  to  quote  from  it  with  the 
happiest  effect— to  say  there  was  no  book  like 
it — no  book,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  human 
composition,  which  could  on  any  subject 
even  *'  approach  it  in  poetry,  beauty,  pathos, 
and  sublimity."  Long  may  these  sentiments 
abide  in  him !  And  as  no  man,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *'  ever  had  fiercer  enemies  or  firmer 
friends*' — as  no  man,  to  use  those  of  others, 
was  ever  more  Utter  and  sarcastic  as  a 
political  enemy,  more  affectionate  and 
devoted  as  a  private  friend^  the  more  deeply 
his  future  writings  are  impregnated  with  the 
spirit  of  that  volume,  the  more  heartfelt,  let 
aim  be  well  assured,  will  be  his  gratificatwn 
in  that  hour  when  *'  we  shall  thmk  of  those, 
we  love,  only  to  regret  that  we  have  not 
loved^  more  dearly,  when  we  shall  remember 
our  enemies  only  to  forgive  them."— ^ivin^ir 
and  the  Dead.    By  a  Couniry  Curate, 
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"  Not  a  man— nor  a  boy, 

But  a  Uobbledeboy."— OM  Song. 

Off  there  is  a  time,  a  happy  time, 
Wlieu  a  boy  iajuct  hair  a  man; 
When  ladies  may  kiaa  him  without  a  crime, 

Aud  flirt  with  liiiu  like  a  fan  :— 
When  mammae  with  their  daughters  will  have  him 
alone, 
If  he  only  will  seem  to  fear  them : 
While  were  he  a  man  or  a  little  more  giown. 
They  never  would  Jet  him  near  them. 

These,  Lilly  I'^-these  were  the  days  when  you 

Were  my  boyhood's  earliest  flame- 
When  1  thoagbt  it  an  honour  to  tie  your  fthoe, 
.  And  trembled  to  hear  your  name  :— 
When  I  scarcely  ventured  to  take  a  kiss, 

Tho'  your  lips  seemed  half  to  invite  me; 
Bwt,  Lilly !  I  toon  gtjt  over  thli^- 
Wbeu  I  kiased^-MOd  they  did  not  bite  me. 

Oh !  these  were  gladsome^  and  faiiy  times. 
And  our  heaits  were  then  in  their  spring. 
When  I  passed  my  nights  in  writing  you  ihymcs, 
-  And  my  days  in  hearing  yousinat— 
And  don't  you  remember  your  motner's  dismay, 
When  she  found  in  your  omwer  my  sonnet  i 
And  the  beautiful  veises  I  wrote,  one  day, 
On  the  nbbon  that  hang  from  your  bonpet ! 

And  the  seat  we  made  by  the  fountain's  gush. 

Where  vour  task  yon  were  wout  to  say— 
And  howl  lay  under  the  holly-bosh, 

'Till  your  goveraess  went  away  :— 
And  how,  when  too  long  at  your  task  yon  sat, 

Or  whenever  a  kiss  1  wanted, 
I  bnkved  like  an  ami— or  mewed  like  a  cat, 

'Till  she  deemed  that  the  place  was  haunted ! 

And  do  you  not,  love,  remembtr  the  days, 

.  When  I  dressed  you  for  the  pUy— 

When  I  pinn*d  your  'kerchief,  aba  laced  your  stays, 

In  the  neatest  and  tidiest  way  !— 
And  do  you  forget  the  kiss  yoa  gave, 

When  1  tore  my  hand  with  the  pin  ;— 
And  how  you  wondered  men  would  not  shave 

The  beaids  from  their  horrible  chin. 


And  do  vou  remember  the  garden  wall 

I  climb'd  up  every  night— 
And  the  racket  wt  made  in  the  servants'  hall, 

When  the  wind  had  nut  ont  the  light  ;— 
When  Sally  got  up  in  her  petticoat. 

And  John  came  but  in  bis  shirt— 
And  I  siltnced  her  with  a  guinea-note. 

And  blinded  him  with  a  squint 

And  don't  you  remember  the  honrible  bite 

I  got  from  the  gurd'ner's  bitch, 
When  John  let  her  out  of  the  kennel,  for  spite. 

And  she  seized  me,  crossing  the  ditch  ;— 
Aad  how  yoa  wept  when  you  saw  my  blood. 

And  numbered  me  with  Love's  martyrs— 
And  how  you  helped  me  out  of  the  mud, 

By  tying  together  your  garters. 

But,  Lilly  I  now  1  am  grown  a  man, 

And  those  days  have  all  gone  by— 
And  Fortune  may  give  me  the  bat  she  can. 

And  the  brightest  destiny ; 
But  I  would  give  every  hope  and  joy 

That  my  spirit  may  tsste  again, 
That  I  once  more  were  that  gladsome  boy, 

And  that  yoa  were  as  young  as  then. 

London  Majasine. 
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VARIETIES. 


FortBoiion  </  Amber. — M.  BeneKius,  the 
Swedish  naturalUt,  sdoiiu  the  opioioa  that 
mber  is  of  vegetRbk  origin ;  that,  like  onli« 
nary  retina,  it  has  ilowed  from  v^etablea  in 
the  state  of  a  balm,  and  has  afieivards  ac- 
quired faardaess  graduaUy.  '^  Amber,"  he 
aays,  "  contains  yfotf  substances  :  1.  An  odo- 
xiferous  oil,  in  small  quantity ;  2.  A  yellow 
resin  intimately  combined  with  this  oU,  dis« 
solving  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies ; 
▼ery  fusible ;  and  resembling  ordinary  vcse- 
table  resins ;  3«  A  resin  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  cold  alcohol,  more  fioeely.in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling 
as  a  white  powder  soluble  in  ether  and  alka- 
lies. These  two  resins  and  the  volatile  oil,  if 
removed  from  amber  by  ether,  and  then  ob- 
tamed  by  evaporation  of  the  latter  on  water, 
form  a  natural  viscid  balm,  very  odorous,  of 
a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  which  gradually 
becomes  hard,  but  retaining  some  odour. 
There  is  every  mbsod  for  aupposing  this  to 
be  preciidy  the  substance  from  wbidi  amber 
originates;  hut  at  the  same  time  ufther 
poorer  in  essential  oil  than  at  first,  and  thai 
the  insoluble  substances  in  amber  have  been 
grad^Uy  fonned  by  a  spontaneous  alteration 
of  this  balm,  but  at  the  same  time  have  en- 
TeLoped  one  po<t  of  it,  and  ao  prascrved  it 
from  entire  decomposition  or  change ;  4.  Suc- 
cinic add  dissolved  with  the  preceding  bodies 
by  ether,  alcohol,  and  alkaUss;  ^>  A  body 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  and 
analogous  in  some  points  to  the  substance 
found  by  M.  John  in  gum-lac,  and  called  by 
him  the  principle  of  lac.  This  is  formed  in  a 
large  quantity  when. a  solution  of  gum-lac  in 
alkali  is  precipitated  by  chlorine* — Auitalm^ 

A  Spider  with  ten  jBy^s.— The  last  number 
of  the  r^Ano/dii^ica/iZMNMiloiy  notices,  as hav* 
ing  been  seen  by  the.  editor,  under  an  opaque 
microscope,  a  black  spider  from  Africa,  with 
no  less  tnan  ten  eyes.  Of  these,  four  were 
placed  in  a  square  duster  in  the  front  of  its 
head ;  two  on  each  side  of  the  front,  affixed 
in  pdrs,  on  raised  ^ipendages;  and  two 
hffge  ones  were  placed  bdund  the  head. 

%um%neu$  Sea^weed,  -r  Captain  Hom^ 
R.  N.,  in  a  short  paper  addressed  to  the 
Quarterly  JoutiuU  of  Seknee^  conmunicatet 
^e  discovery  that  the  cause  of  the  brilliant 
li^t  observed  in  the  sea-weed. thrown  on  the 
bMch  at  Lsndng,  en  the  coast  of  Sussex,  is 
the  animalcule  SerHtlaria  voluMHe  of  Bills, 
described  by  him  in  bis  Corallines  and  Zoo- 
phytes (the  C^i^  vohtbilieof  Lamooroux), 
but  not  mentioned  to  be  luminous.  On  the 
Sth  of  Decaoiber,  and  three  iWowing  days,  a 


great  quantity  of  weed  had  been  thrown  op 
by  a  hard  blowing  south-west  wind,  so  that 
the  beach  was  covered  with  it  to  more  than 
two  feet  deep  in  many  places.  After  dark  a 
small  quantity  vras  collected  of  the  most 
brilliant,  and  this  wss  dways  found  to  be  that 
which  had  been  left  at  the  fint  of  the  eMi, 
and  was  only  nooist,  raAer  than  what  had 
been  just  washed  up.  Picking  out  a  single 
spark,  and  removing  from  it  every  extraneous 
matter.  Captain  Home  ascertdned,  by  the  aid 
of  a  microscope,  that  the  lij^t  was  cauted  by 
the  insects  adhering  to  the  sea-weed.  The 
Bght  would  remain  sometimes  steady  fyf 
about  five  seconds,  often  less,  and  when  it 
ceased,  was  renewed  by  touching  it  with  the 
finger.  In  a  darkened  r<k>m,  by  day,  no 
light  whatever" was  emitted;  yet  the  same 
weed,  kept  till  the  evening,  was  as  brilUsnt  as 
any  that  had  been  found. 

Spenpe  Fishery. — In  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  the  Cydades, 
the  common  sponge  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  forms  the  principal  source  whence  the 
inhabitants  derive  their  maintenance,  traffick- 
ing it  with  the  Turks,  among  whom  it  is  in 
greatrequeat  for  deansing  their  baths.  Spon^- 
diving'  is  consequently  the  prindpd  employ- 
ment  of  the  population  of  the  Cydades,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  young  man  of  the  island  b 
permitted  to  marry,  till  he  can  descend  with 
ucility  to  a  depth  of  twenty  fiuhoms.  The 
sea  is  at  all  times  extremdy  dear,  sad  the  ex- 
perienced divers  are  capable  of  distinguidiing 
from  the  surface  the  points  to  whidi  the 
animd  has  at^ched  itself  bdow,  when  an 
unpractised  eye  oould  but  dimly  discern  the 
bottom.  Each  boat  is  furnished  with.a  large 
stone  attached  to  a  rope,  whidi  the  diver  sdzca 
in  his  bands  on  plunging  head^foremost  from 
the  stem,  in  order  to  increase  the  vdodty  of 
his  descent  through  the  water,  thereby  lavie^ 
an  eipenditure  of  breath,  aa  wdl  as  to  expe- 
dite his  ascent,  being  hauled  up  quickly  by 
his  companions  when  exhanstedat  the  bottem. 
I  have  seen  bnt  one  man  wlio  could  remain 
bebw  more  than  about  two  minntes,  and  the 
process  of  detaching  the  sponge  was  of  ooone 
very  tedious :  three,  and  sometimes  four  diven 
descending  suooesdvdy  to  secnre  a  peculiarly 
fine  speclDien.-^jrfl)i«non*«  Letters  Jrm^  the 
JBgean, 

Teei  for  AduJiermthn  in  Jirti«lr.^Wliai 
musk,  in  admixture  with  quick-lhne,  smcfls 
of  ammonia,  it  is  impure  or  adnlteraled.  To 
preserve  it  well,  it  should  be  made  peifoctfy 
dry,  but  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  pexfuma,  it 
should  be  moistened.  ^EdinbwyhNew  FAihm 
eophicai  JeumaL 
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tnjfinuifif  qf  Mtf  AAmJ^— The  foUoWing^ 
Morj,  which  displays  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Wheels,  who  are  thieres  by  birth  and  edu- 
catioD,  is  relatsd  by  an  officer.  The  pay- 
•ergeaot  of  the  company,  a  native,  and  a 
fellow  of  uncommon  sharpness,  heard  that 
there  were  Bheds  at  hand,  and  knew  that,  by 
reason  of  his  office,  he  should  be  the  object 


▼iduity  ef  the  sea,  and  some  areaetuaUy  sub- 
marine. The  matter  that  feeds  them  does 
not  seem  to  be  unlyersally  diffhsed,  but  raChet 
collected  In  diflerent  spots.  Hence,  they  al- 
ways exist  in  grodps ;  yet  the  action  of  one  of 
the  volcanoes  of  the  same  group  Is  found  to 
be  completely  independent  of  that  of  the 
othen,  Stromboli  being  asleep  while  ^tna  Is 


of  their  particular  attention.      He  always    'n^g.    The  fire  is  probably  seated  at  some 


tarried  his  money  concealed  about  hi»  person 
by  day,  and  at  night  thought  he  had  con. 
trived  most  eflTectusUy  to  disappoint  the 
thieves.  He  dug  a  small  hole  in  his  tent.  In 
which  he  deposited  his  money-bag,  and 
•Treading  his  mat  over  it,  he  lay  down  to 


considerable  disUnce  under  the  surftce ;  but 
the  erupted  matter  ddes  not  appear  to  come 
from  a  very  great  depth.  The  source  of  this 
fire  remains  unknown,  notwithstlmding  many 
pUiusible  conjectures.  Beds  ot  coal  and  py- 
rites  do  not  account  for  it,  neither  does  the 


deep,  with  bis  feet  towards  the  openmg  of   pure  metallic  basis  of  potass  and  soda. 


the  tent,  so  that  nobody,  as  he  "thought, 
could  enter  without  awakening  him.  In  the 
middle  of  tlie  nigh^  a  Bheel  introduced  him. 
self  into  the  farther  part  of  the  tent,  1^ 
loosening  one  of  the  pegs;  at  the  same 
moment  another,  crawling  on  all  fburs,  put 
Ids  head  into  the  tent  at  the  opening,  and 
selling  one  of  the  pay-scrgeant's  great  toes, 
he  bit  it  to  the  bone.  The  sergeant  jumped 
ttp  in  agony  to  seize  his  assailant,  but  caught 
tmly  a  shaven  head  which  was  wdl  oiled  for 
the  purpose,  and  slipped  through  his  hands 
fthnost  as  soon  as  he  touched  it.  As  he  left 
hfs  mat,  the  other  Bheel,  of  whose  presence 
he  was  unconsekms,  darted  upon  it,  scrambled 
the  bag  out  of  the  hde,  and  got  out  of  the 
tent  as  he  had  entered ;  the  whole  aflhir  oc- 
Mpying  much  less  time  to  act,  than  it  takes 
toteUit. 

'  Cohur  0/  Hiteri  in  Fhodt.^-^Tht  reddish 
bfown  colour  so  common  in  freshes  of  riven 
In  'Btnope,  and  every  where  ehie,  is  aimost 
entirely  the  effect  of  cultivation ;  afid  tbe^ 
natural  colour  of  rivers  even  in  the  highest 
and  longest  continued  floods,  where  an  the 
ttmmry  Is  still  in  woods  or  pastures.  Is  ever 
that  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackish,  but  more 
diluted  than  that  coming  from  peat  bogs.  It 
it  compsntivdy  very  clear,  and  depodts  but 
ft  trifling  sediment. 

French  and  EngRik  Trmdling.'^A,  leeent 
Pteneh  writer,  describing  the  sute  of  tnvd- 
ling  in  Fraoee  and  in  England,  says — ^^'In 
ranee  the  posiilltons  are  frequently  drunk, 
always  dirty,  and  the  most  coarse  and  in- 
tractable p^le  in  the  world.    In  England 


FTal^.^Prbfessor  Brande  estimates  the 
total  number  of  gallons,  daily  supplied  by 
the  several  water  companies,  at  29,000,000 ; 
in  raising  which,  twenty^ne  steam  engines 
are  used,  equal  to  the  power  of  1,340  horses. 
The  professor  considers  filtration  the  best 
means  of  purifying  water ;  and,  at  a  recent 
lecture,  exhibited  the  model  of  an  invention, 
now  in  use  by  one  of  the  water  companies, 
which  filters  600,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
day.  Ht  had  the  day  before  seen  the  appa- 
ratus at  work  <  and  tliough  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  frozen,  the  process  of  filtration  was 
going  on  below  as  usual. 

Mijrtur$  ^  Wwid».^>^\t  b  supposed  that 
the  OEiixtttre  pf  woods  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  hull  of  a  ship,  generates 
diseases  fA  various  kinds,  from  the  chemical 
infiueooes  of  their  several  juices  or  saps ;  and 
that  they  thus  destroy  esch  other.  In  proof 
•f  tbis^  it  was  observed  lately,  when  the 
Shanrn^  was  exaninsd^  that  the  oak  treenails 
had  destroyed  the  fir  pUnldng,  for  two  or 
three  inches  roiuid  saeh  tieenaU  hole;  «nd^ 
in  another  instance,  where  oak  combings 
were  used  In  a  teak  ship,  both  woods  were 
destroyed  ibr  sevcnd  inches  where  they  wcto 
connected.  This,  it  is  justly  observed,  la 
matter  fiir  a  sdentific  and  philosophical  In- 
quiry. 

Mekn  ^inyar««-.lt  haa  been  discovsnd  la 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  that  a  very  fino 
quality  of  sugar  may  be  exiffacted  trmn  the 
water-melon,  which  grows  in  grsat  'psifto* 
fion  there.  The  lanfiord  of  a  public-house 
shown  that  all  the  sugar  used  in  Me 


the  contrast  is  most  striking ;  both  men  and*   house  during*  die  preoeding  twelve  masfl% 


tettle  are  always  well  dressed;  the  drivers 
-with  white  cravats,  good  jackets,  and  well- 
napped  great-coats ;  their  horses  harnessed  as 
if  for  some  grand  ceremony.  In  Prance  « 
liostilllon  takes  care,  first  of  his  own  safe^, 
and  then  of  that  of  his  horses ;  to  hhn  the 
safety  of  the  traveller  is  a  concern  of  supers^ 


and  whidi  had  passed  as  the  finest  cane,  had 
been  obtained  from  water-metoni  of  his  own 
ftusing. 

The  Fete$t  Brwm. — The  seeds  of  the 
forest  broom  are  said  (o  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  coffee.  Befog  moderately  roasted, 
ground,  and  prepared  in  the  manner  of  ordi- 


rogation.    In  En^and  the  traveller  conwunds    fis^X  coffee,  the  difference  is  represented  to  be 


the  driver,  in  France  he  obeys  him.'* 

Fuel  ef  Veieaneee. — ^Water  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  agent  in  the  production  of  volcanic 
fire ;  for  only  extinct  volcanoes  are  found  In- 
land.   The  most  active  are  in  the  immediate 


scarcely  perceptible.  In  that  part  of  HoUaad 
bordering  upon  Oermimy,  this  substance  hat 
been  used  WtcoWtt  for  many  years. 
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.     SANCTUARIES  OF  PERSEPOLtS. 

On  one  of  the  pUtformt  on  wliicb  the  mint 
of  PersepolU  stand  is  seen  an  assembhige  of 
different  sanctuaries,  which  are  quite  Egyp- 
tian in  their  style.  The  first  of  these  that  wp 
entered  was  a  square  of  about  thirty  feet, 
baring  two  doors  on  the  north,  one  on  th^ 
south,  two  on  the  west»  and  one  on  the  east 
ThesfB  are  perfectly  Egyptian  in  every  re- 
spect, as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings  of 
those  that  exist :  they  are  composed  of  Siree 
pieces — two^wrtals  and  an  architrave,  and 
-above  this  the  cqrnice.  Their  inner  surfaces 
are  sculptured  with  designs  representing  the 
sacrifices  of  beasts,  llie  priests  have  um- 
brellas held  over  them  as  in  India,  and  the 
guards  are  armed  with  spears.  Between  the 
doors .  are  monoliths,  like  those  used  in 
^}*pt,  for  keeping  the  sacred  animals,  and 
a^ut  the  same  size.  Around  these  were 
inscriptions  of  the  arrow-headed  character; 
The  gates  were  closed,  not  by  doors,  but  by 
bars  only,  of  which  the  sills  still  remain ; 
but  both  the  open  and  closed  monoliths,  the 
first  being  like  mere  window-frames,  bad 
each  folding-doors  of  metal,  as  the  holes  for 
the  pivots,  both  above  and  below,  were  too 
small  to  affbrd  sufficient  strength  to  stone. 
Some  of  these  monoliths  are  quite  perfect, 
and  might  be  easily  brought  to  the  British 
Museum,  by  way  of  Bushire.  Each  of  them 
were  highly  polished,  and  one,  especially, 
appeared  to  us  to  give  out  as  clear  a  reflec- 
tion as  the  6nest  mirror  of  riass.  It  is  on 
these  monoliths  that  the  Arabic,  Coptic,  and 
Persian  inscriptions  are  deeply  cut,  and  that 
with  so  much  care  as  to  have  required  days 
and  weeks  in  the  execution.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  doors  are  extremely  massive ; 
and  their  passages  are  so  narrow,  as  not  to 
admit  of  two  penons  passing  each  other 
coramodionsly.  They  are  all  of  black  stone, 
slightly  veined  with  quarts,  and  closer 
grained. 

The  largest  sanctuary  of  all  is  exactly  si- 
milar to  the  •thers  in  design.  The  inner 
portals  of  the  great  gate  to  the  west  are  par- 
ticularly fine.  There  are  seen  five  or  six 
rows  of  warriors,  with  spearst  shields,  ar^ 
lows,  qnivers,  and  helmets  or  dresses  of 
diflferent  forms.  A  priest  sits  in  a  chair 
ab6ve,  and  holds  a  lotos  flower  in  one  hand 
«iid  a  long  staff  in  the  other,  while  his  foot 
if  placed  on  a  footatool.  Before  him  are  two 
^tars  of  fire,  with  extinguiahers  fastened  fay 
chains ;  a  man  with  a  round  helmet  and  « 
short  awoad  addmaes  the  priest;  and  be- 
hind him  a  female  is  seen  bringing  in  some 
offering  in  a  small  basket.  Above  this  are 
a  curtain  of  network  and  two  friezes  of  the 
wfaiged  globe  in  the  centre,  with  three  lions 
on  each  side  guarding  it ;  the  two  divisions 
are  separated  by  lines  of  open  flowers.  All 
the  male  figures  were  bearded  \  but  they  have 
been  wantonly  disfigured  in  this  part,  pro- 
bably  by  bigottd  Moslema^  .who  consider 


every  repreeentatkin  -  of  .living  beinga  at  « 
breach  of  the  commandment.  . 
.  The  designs  of  the  other  gates  of  this  aaae- 
tuary  represent  a  priest  stabbing  a  unicorn* 
and  a  chief  sitting  on  a  chair  aupported  pn  a 
throne.  Both  the  winged  ffk>be  and  tiie  lotna 
are  frequently  seen,  and  the  whole  work  is 
Egyptian  in  its  stvle.  Neither  the  doors  nor 
the  recesses  of  this  sanctuary  ever,  seem  to 
have  been  closed,  as  there  are  no  marks  of 
hinges  any  where ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  ever  roofed,  though  there  are  fragments  - 
of  fluted  columns  lying  in  the  m^dW. — 
Buckingham  M  TraveU* 


GERMAN  PLAYWRIGHTS.* 
(From  the  Foreign  Remew.-^Ko.  V.) 

In  this  stage  of  society,  the  pUy  wright  is  as 
essential  and  acknowledged  a  character  as  the 
millwright  or  cartwright,  or  any  other  wright 
whatever ;  neither  can  we  see  why,  in  genoal 
estimation,  he  should  rank  lower  than  these, 
his  brother  artisana,  except,  perhaps,  in  dns 
one  reason  t  that  the  fonner,  woiUng  in  tim« 
ber  and  iron  for  the  wanu  of  the  body,  pro- 
duee  a  completely  suitable  machine,  while 
the  latter,  working  in  thought  and  feelin|r, 
for  the  wants  of  the  soul,  produces  a  ma* 
chine  which  is  tnconraletely  saitaUe.  la 
other  respects,  we  confess,  we  cannot  |ier« 
cdve  that  the  balance  lies  apdnst  hfan  s 
for  no  candid  man,  as  it  seems  to  .«,  will 
dbabt  but  the  talent  which  eonstmcted  a 
VirgtnhUy  or  a  Bertram^  might  have  suffiecd, 
had  it  been  properly  directed,  to  make  not 
only  wheelbarrows  and  waggona,  but  even 
miUs  of  ooDsiderable  complicacy.  However, 
if  the  publie  is  niggardly  to  the  playwright, 
in  one  point,  it  must  be  pioportioEably  lilmal 
in  another ;  according  to  Adam  Smith's  ^>b« 
serration,  that  trades  which  are  redeoed 
less  reputsble  have  higher  money  wages. 
Thus,  one  thing  compensating  the  other,  tbe 
playwright  may  still  realise  aa  existcsce; 
as,  in  £ct,  we  find  that  he  doesi  for  play. 
Wrights  were,  are,  and,  probably,  will  alwaya 
be ;  unless,  indeed,  in  process  of  yea^,  the 
whole  dramatic  ooncem  be  finally  ahaiidoBed 
by  mankind ;  or,  as  in  the  case  it  our  Fundi 
and  Mathews,  every  player  becoming  his 
•wn  ]4ay  wright,  this  trade  may  OMige  in  the 
other  and  older  one. 

The  British  nation  has  itsown  playwrights, 
levcial  of  them,  cunning  man  in  thieir  am  t 
yet  here,  it  would  seem,  this  sort  of  avpeatry 

•l.~*'  Die  Abofnu"  (The  AorMtreyt),  a  tragedy, 
by  P.  GHUnmrxtr.    Fourth  edfiioa. 

a— *'KOoig  Ottokars  Ulavk  aad  Eodc**  (Kwg 
OttocM's  Fortune  end  End),  a  tmgedy»  by  F.  GriU* 
aarztr. 

3..-**Fiiuiit,**  a  lr4|Hy.  hy  Auyu$i  Jf/iitewi— . 

4.—**  Ahatner/*  a  lnmy»  by  jf  iwmI  Klmmmmui, 

d— **Alnilovr'a  PramaUache  Werka"  (Ni«tt»er*a 
DniDatic'Wurks),  7  roJs. 
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ikm  not  flouriah ;  at  leait,  not  with  that  pre- 
eminent  vigour  which  ^tinguishes  mott 
other  branches  of  our  national  industry.  In 
hardware  and  cotton  goods,  in  all  BorU  of 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  other  material  pro- 
oeMes,  England  outttrtpii  the  world :  nay,  iii 
toany  departments  of  litersry  mannfccture 
also,  as,  for  histance,  hi  the  fabrication  of 
noTrlt,  she  may  safely  boast  hersdf  peerless  i 
bttt  hi  this  matter  of  the  drama,  to  whateret 
cause  it  be  owing,  she  can  claim  no  sueh  su- 
periority. In  tteatrical  produce  she  yields 
considerably  to  France ;  and  Is,  out  of  sight; 
faiferior  to  Germany.  Nay,  do  not  we  English 
hear  daily,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the 
drama  is  dead,  or  In  a  state  of  suspended 
anima;tion  ;  and  axe  not  medical  men  sitting 
on  the  case,  and  propounding  their  remedijS 
appliances,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  to  no 
manner  of  purpose  ?— whilst,  in  Germany, 
the  drama  is  not  only,  to  all  appeaianoe, 
alive,  but  in  the  very  flush  and  heyday  of 
superabundant  strength  ;~indsed,  as  It  were, 
still  only  sowmg  its  first  wild  oats !  For  if 
the  British  playwrights  seem  verging  to  ruin, 
and  onr  Knowlesei,  Maturins,  Shids,  and 
Shoes,  stand  few  and  comparatively  forlorn, 
l&e  firs  on  an  Irish  bog,  the  play  wrig^u  of 
Gkrmany  are  a  strong,  triumphant  body,  so 
numerous,  that  it  has  been  calculated,  in  case 
of  war,  a  regiment  of  foot  might  be  raised,  in 
which,  from  the  ot^nel  down  to  the  drum- 
mer, every  officer  and  private  sentinel  mi(^t 
show  his  drama,  or  dramas*' 

To  investigate  the  origin  of  so  marked  a 
superiority  would  lead  us  beyond  onr  pur- 
pose.  Doubtless  the  proximate  cause  must 
He  in  a  superior  demand  for  the  article  of 
dramas ;  which  superior  demand  again  may 
arise,  either  from  the  climate  of  Germany,  as 
Montesquieu  might  believe,  or  perhaps,  more 
ftaturslly  and  immediately,  firom  the  political 
condition  of  that  country ;  for  man  is  not 
only  a  working  but  a  talking  animal,  and 
where  no  Catholic  Questions,  and  Par- 
liamentary Reforms,  and  Select  Vestries,  are 
given  him  to  discuss  in  his  leisure  hours,  he 
is  glad  to  fall  upon  plays  or  players,  or  what- 
ever comes  to  hand,  whereby  to  fence  himself 
a  little  against  the  inroads  of  ennuL  Of  the 
lact,  at  least,  that  such  a  superior  demand  for 
drsmas  exists  in  Germany,  we  have  only  to 
'  open  a  newspaper  to  find  proof.  Is  not  every 
LUieraiurbUUt  and  KunsthUUt  stuffed  to 
bursting  with  theatricals  ?  Nay,  has  not  the 
"able  editor*'  established  correspondents  in 
every  capital  city  of  the  civilized  world,  who 
report  to  him  this  one  matter,  and  on  no 
other  ?  For,  be  our  curiosity  what  it  may, 
let  us  have  profession  of  *^  intelligence  from 
Munich,'*  *"  intelligence  from  Vienna,*'  <'  hi- 
telligence  from  Beriin,"  is  it  IntdUgenoe  of 
any  thing  but  of  green-room  controversies  and* 
negodations,  of  tragedies,  and  operas,  and 
fevoes,  acted  and  tq  be  acted  f  Not  of  men 
and  their  doings,  by  hearth  and  hall,  in  the 
firm  earth  $  but  of  mere  effigies  and  shells  of 


men,  and  their  doings  in  the  worid  of  pastew 
board,  do  these  unhappy  correspondents 
write.  Unhappy  we  call  tliem ;  for,  with  all 
our  tolerance  of  playwrights,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  thero  are  limits,  and  very  strught 
ones,  within  which  their  activity  should  be 
restricted.  Here,  In  England,  our  ^*  the- 
atrical reports'*  aro  nuisance  enough;  and 
many  persons  who  love  their  life,  and  there. 
fan  ^  take  earo  of  their  time,  which  Is  the 
stufFlififi  is  made  of,"  regularly  lose  several  co- 
lumns of  their  weekly  newspaper  in  that  way : 
but  onr  case  is  pnte  luxury,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Germans,  who,  instead  of  a  measurable 
and  sufferable  spidng  of  theatric  matter,  are 
obliged,  metaphorically  speaking,  to  breakftst 
and  dine  on  it,  have^  in  fkct,  nothhig  dse  to 
live  on  but  that  highly  unnutritive  victual 
We  ourselves  are  occasionally  readers  of 
German  newspapers,  and  have  ofVen,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  humatiity,  meditated  pre- 
senting to  the  whole  body  it  German  editors 
a  project,  which,  however,  must  certainly 
have  ere  now  occurred  to  themselves,  and  for 
some  reason  been  found  in^plicable  \  it  was, 
to  address  these  oorresponjents  of  theirs,  all 
and  sundry,  in  plain  language,  and  put  the 
questions  whether,  on  studiously  surveying 
the  universe  from  theiir  several  stations,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the 
earth  beneaw,  or  the  waters  under  the  ear^ 
noiMng  visible  but  this  one  business,  or 
rather  shadow  of  business,  that  had  an  interest 
for  the  minds  of  men  ?  If  the  correspondents 
stUl  answered  that  nothing  was  visible,  Uien 
of  oouraie  they  must  be  left  to  continue  in 
Ais  strange  state :  prayers,  at  the  same  tirne^ 
being  put  up  for  them  in  all  churches. 

However,  leaving  every  able  editor  to  fight 
his  own  battle,  we  addrtos  ourselves  to  the 
task  in  hand :  meaning  here  to  inquire  a  very 
little  into  the  actual  state  of  the  dramatic 
trade  in  Germany,  and  exhibit  some  detached 
features  of  it  'to  the  consfderation  of  our 
readers.  At  the  same  time,  let  no  reader 
tremble,  as  if  we  meant  to  overwhdm  him, 
on  this  occasion,  with  a  whole  mountain  of 
dramatic  lumber,  poured  fbrth  in  torrents, 
like  diot  rubbish,  from  the  playhouse  garrets, 
where  it  la  moiddering  and  evaporating  into 
nothinff,  silently  and  without  harm  to  any 
one.  Far  be  this  fhmi  us  1  Nay,  our  own 
knowledge  of  this  subject  is  in  the  highest 
degree  limited  $  and,  indeed,  to  exhaust  it,  or 
attempt  discussing  it  with  scientific  precision, 
would  be  an  impossible  enterprise.  What 
man  is  there  that  could  assort  the  whole  fur- 
niture of  Milton's  Limbo  of  Vaniiif ;  or 
where  is  the  HaHam  that  would  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  write  us  the  CohtiUuiunml  Hism 
t&ry  of  a  Rookery  9  Let  the  courteous 
reader  take  heart,  then ;  for  he  is  in  hands 
that  will  not,  nay  what  is  more,  that  eannof, 
do  him  much  harm.  '  One  brief  shy  glance 
ihto  this  huge  bivouac  of  playwrights,  all 
sawing  and  planning  with  such  tumult ;  and 
we  leave  it,  probably^  for  many  yean> 
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.  The  Qennan  Pium^ssui,  m^  one  of  its  own 
denizens  ranarks,  has  s  mth^  broad  summit : 
yet  only  two  dnmatisu  aie  reckoned,  within 
the  last  half  Cfotuiy,  to  have  mounted  thither 
— Schiller  and  Go«the ;  if  we  are  not,  on  the 
strength  of  his  ^Minna  wm  Batnkelm  and 
EmUie  GokUi,  to  acoount  Lessing  of  the 
numbeiv  On  the  slope  of  Uiemoantain,  may 
be  found  a  few  stragglers  of  the  same  brother, 
hood ;  among  these,  Tieck  and  Makr  MUlI. 
ner,'  firmly  enough  stationed  at  oonsideiable 
elevations ;  whUe,  far  beiow,  appear  TarSons 
honest  persons  climbing  vehemently,  bat 
•gainst  predpicei  of  kiose  sand,  to  whom  we 
wish  all  speed.  But  the  reader  wiH  under, 
stand  that  the  bivouac  we  speak  of,  and  are 
about  to  enter,  lies  not  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  at  an.;  bat  on  the  level  ground  dose  to 
the  foot  of  it ;  the  essence  of  a  playwright 
being  that  he  works  not  in  poetry,  but  hi 

n  which  mote  or  less  eunnins^y  resembles 
Lnd  here,  pausing  ftr  a  moment,  the 
reader  observes  that  he  is  in  a  civilised  eoan. 
try ;  for  there,  on  the  very  boundary  line  of 
Paqiassas,  rises  a  gallows  with  the  figure  of 
^  man  hung  in  chams !  It  is  the  fi^re  of 
August  von  Kotaebue,  and  has  swung  there 
for  many  years,  as  a  wammg  to  all  too  aa^ 
dadoos  idaywvights,  who,  nevertheless,  as 
we  see,  pay  little  heed  to  it.  ni-iSited  Kot. 
sebue,  once  the  darUng  of  theatrical  Europe  I 
This  was  the  prince  of  all' play wrights^  and 
could  mannfiu^re  pkys  with  a  speed  and  fSlm 
city  surpassing  even  Edinburgh  novels.  For 
his  muse,  like  other  doves,  hatched  twins  in 
the  month;  and  the  world  gazed  on  them 
with  an  admiiation  too  deep  for  mere  wmdsr 
What  Is  all  past  or  present  popularity  to 
this  ?.  Were  not  these  plays  traosUted  almost 
into  every  language  of  a9tticnlate.speakiiig 
men ;  acted,  at  least,  we  may  Uterally  say, 
in  every  theatre  from  Ksmtschatka  to  Cadia  ? 
Nay,  did  they  not  melt  the  most  obdurate 
hearts  in  all  countries ;  and,  like  the 
music  of  Orpheus,  draw  tears  down  iron 
cheeks?  We  ourselres  have  known  the 
flintiest  men,  who  professed  to  have  wept  orer 
them,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  80  was 
it  twenty  yesrs  ago:  how  stands  it  to^y  ? 
]SU>tzebue,  lifted  up  on  the  hollow  balloon  of 
popular  apidause,  thought  wings  had  been 
given  hiffl  that  he  might  ascend  to  the  im« 
mortals:  gaj  he  rose,  soaringi  saiUng,  as 
with  supreme  dominion;  but  in  the  raaer 
azure  deep,  his  windbag  burst  asunder,  or 
the  srrows  of  keen  archers  pieiced  it;  and  so 
at  last  we  find  him  a  oompound-penduluio, 
vibrating  in  the  character  of  a  scarecrow,  to 
guard  60m  forbidden  fruit!  O  ye  p]ay«- 
wzights,  and  literary  quacks  of  every  fe^her,< 
Fccp  over  Kotaebue,  and  ovee  yourselves  1 
Know  thai  the  loudest  roar  of  the  million  ia 
not  fame ;  that  the  windbags  an  ye  mad 
enough  to  mount  it,  iHtf  bimt,  or  bo  shot 
through  with  aoows,  and  your  bonas  too. 
i^|i«ll  set  as  scarecrows. 
But,  quitting  this  idle  allegorical  vein,  lei 


oa  at  length  proceed  in  plain  EagliA,  taA 
as  beseems  mere  prose  Reviewers,  to  the  week 
laid  out  for  us.  Among  the  hundteds  of 
German  dramatists,  as  they  are  called,  three 
individuals,  already  known  to  some  British 
readers,  and  prominent  from  all  the  rss(  in 
Oexmaoy,  may  fitly  enough  stand  hers  aa 
fcptesentatives  of  the  whole  playwright  elaas  c 
whose  various  craft  and  produce,  ne  prooe^ 
dare  of  these  three,  may  hi  some  aoiall  de« 
gree  serve  to  illustrate.  Of  Gnllpaiacr, 
therefore,  and  Klingemann,  and  Mttlhicr,  in 
their  order. 

Frans  OriUparzer  seems  to  be  an  Ans-> 
trian  ;  which  country  is  reckoned  nowise 
fertile  in  poets;  a  circumstance  diat  may 
perhaps  have  contributed  a  little  to  his  owa 
rather  rapid  celebrity.  Our  more  qiecial  ac- 
quaintance with  Orillpaner  is  of  ve^  reo«i\ 
date ;  thongh  his  name  and  samples  of  hia 
ware  have  for  some  time  been  hung  oat,  in 
many  British  and  foreign  Magasiseai  often 
with  testimonials  which  mi^t  have  beguiled 
less  timewom  customers.  Neifher,  ansr  all, 
have  we  found  these  testimonials  falser  thaa 
other  such  are,  but  rather  not  so  false;  for 
indeed  Grillparzer  is  a  most  inoflicnsive  man* 
nay  positively  rather  meritorioas ;  nor  Is  H 
without  reluctance  that  we  name  him  under 
this  head  of  play  wrists,  and  not  under  that 
of  dramatists,  widch  ne  aspfares  to.  Had  dio 
law  with  regard  to  mediocre  poets  relaxed  iu 
sdf  since  noraee's  time,  all  had  been  wdl 
with  Orillpaner ;  for  undoubtedly  there  is  a 
small  vein  of  tenderness  and  grace  mnning 
throngh  him,  a  seeming  njod^ty  abo,  and 
real  love  of  this  art,  wldch  gives  promin  of 
better  thbgs.  But  gods  and  men  and  cafamma 
are  still  equally  rigid  in  that  unhappy  par. 
ticular  of  mediocrity— -even  pleasing  medi. 
ociitv ;  and  no  scene  or  line  is  yet  luuiiin  to 
OS  of  Grillparzer's  which  exhibiu  any  thing 
more.  Non  eoncetterej  therefore,  is  hia 
sentence  for  the  present ;  and  the  louder  hia 
well>mean!ng  admirers  extol  him,  the  more 
emphatically  should  it  be  pronounced  and  re- 
peated. Nevertheless  Grillparaex*s  claim  to 
the  title  of  playwright  is  perhaps  nr^ra  hia 
misfortune  than  his  crime.  Living  in  a 
country  where  the  drama  eogrossea  so  much 
attention,  he  has  been  led  into  attempting  it, 
without  any  decisive  qualification  for  such 
an  enterprise ;  and  so  his  allotment  of  talent, 
which  might  have  done  good  service  in  some 
prose  department,  or  even  in  the  sonnet, 
ei^gy^  Bong,  or  other  outlaying  ptovhice  of 
poetry,  is  driven,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  fate» 
to  write  plays,  which,  though  regularly  di- 
vided  into  scenes  and  separate  speeches,  are 
essentially  monological ;  and  diough  swarm* 
ing  with  characters,  too  often  expeesa  only 
one  character,  and  ;that  no  very  exoraordinary 
one,  the  character  of  Franz  Giillpaxser himself. 
What  is  an  increase  of  misfortune  too,  he  haa 
met  with  applause  in  this  career,  which  there- 
fore he  is  likely  to  follow  farther  and  farther, 
let  nature  and  his  stars  say  to  it  what  they  wilL 
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'  Tkft.cbBMCMirititic  of  *  pkirwiigbi  UciliM 
lie  wiitet  Id  finoM,  wbioh  pMM  he  piUmv, 
^probAUy. first. on. himself,  .ami  then  on  the 
•tmplar  pert  of  the  public,  for  ppetry :  and 
'the  maimtr.  Id  which,  he  effects  this  leger- 
4ciiMin,  eoDititates  hie  specific  distinction, 
fixes  the  species  4o  which  he  belongs  .in  the 
geaue  pUywright.  But  it  is  e  uniTersal 
feature  of  him  thet  he  attempts,  by  prosaic, 
and  as  k  weve  meehmicsi  meaes^  to  aoeom- 
plish  an  eftd  irt#eh,  eicdptby  poetical  genies. 
Is  ahaolti«elr  AM  to  be  aGcomi^ished.  For  the 
most  part,  ne  has  some  knack,  trick  of  -the 
tMdo,  wliich  by  elos^lnepectioii  eaa  be  de- 
'tectcd,  ami  «o  the  heert  of  his  mystery  be 
Veen  into.  He  may  here  one  triok»  or  maiiT- ; 
and  the '  more  oonningly  he  can  disguiee 
these,  fbemoite  peifectis  he  ae  a  oraftsma».; 
•foe  were  the  public  once  to  penetrate  into  this 
4tt8  skight  of  head,  it  were  all  over  with  him 
—-OtheBo^  occapacienr  were  gone.  Noeen- 
jumr,  when  we -once*  uiiderMaad  liie  method 
of  lire-eating^,  can  any  tonger  pass  ibr  a  me 
tharnnatnrgiftt,  or  even  entertain  us  in  his 
•proper  character  of  quadL,  tliottgh  he  ehonld 
eet  Mount  Vesavius  itsel£  But  happily  for 
playwrights  and  others,  the  public  is  a  dini- 
eyed  ailinml  $  guBiUe  to  sthnost  all  lengths.-^, 
nay,  which  trftea  seems  to  prefer  being 
guUed. 

Of  Ghlillparser's  peculiar  knack,  and  rec^ 
for  play-meking,  thete  is  not  very  much  to 
1>e  said.  He  seems  to  have  tried  Tarloue 
kinds  of  recipes,  in  his  time  $  aod,  to  his 
credit  be  It  spoken,  seems  Httle  contented 
with  any  of  them.  By  much  the  worst  play 
of  his,  that  we  have  seen,  is  the  Ahnfrau 
/Ancestress) ; '  e  deep'  tragedy  of  the  Castle 
Spectre  tort;  the  whole  mechanism  of  whidi 
was  discernible  and  condeitinable  at  a  fdngle 

fiance.  It  is  nothing  but  the  did  story  of 
'ate;  on  idvistble  Nemesis  visiting  the  sfais 
of  the  fathers  vfpon  the  chHdren  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation ;  a  method  almost  as 
common  and  sovereign  in  German  art,  at  this 
day,  as  the  method  of  steam  is  in  British 
mechanics ;  and  of  which  we  shall  anon  have 
more  occasion  to  speak.'  In  his  preface, 
Grillpaner  endeavours  to  palliate  or  deny  the 
fact  of  hie  being  a  Schiektal-Jh^Uer  (Fate- 
Tragedian)  ;  but  to  no  purpose;  for  it  is  a 
]fact  grounded  on  tlie  testimony  of  the  seven 
'senses  :  however,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that 
with  this  one  trial,  he  seems  to  luve  aban- 
doned the  fate-line,  and  taken  into  better,  9f. 
least  different  ones.  With  regard  to  the 
Ahnfrau  itself,  we  may  remaik  that  few 
things  struck  us  so  much  as  this  little  obser* 
vation  of  Count  Borotin's,  occurring  in  the 
middle  of  the  dismallesi  night-thoughts,  so 
unexpectedly,  aa  foUows  :— 

Berll)a(i8jtut  condoling  wiUi  him,  Inthete  words)  :— 

"  And  tbe  welkin,  sUrlen, 
Glares  ftom  empty  eye>hoiet, 
Black, down  on  that  Ipoimdlesi  giers! 


Coanl^Hiiw  tb«  luNiri  do  linger! 

fyjiot  o*dock  U't,  prithee,  Bertlia !" 


A  more  delicate  turn,  we  venture  to  say,  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  tragic  dialogue.  As 
.  to  the  story  of  the  Ahnfrau^  it  is,  natur^^ 
enough,  of  the  most  hearurending  descrip- 
tion. This  Ancestress  is  a  lady,  or  rather  the 
ghost  of  a  lady,  for  she  has  been  defunct 
•some  centuries,  who  in  life  had  committed 
whet  we  call  an  **  indiscretion  ;'*  which  in- 
■.disaetion  the  unpolite  husband  puni8he49 
one  would  have  thought  sufficiently,  by  ruo- 
ning  her  through  the  body.  However,  the 
*  SohickuU  of  Griliparzer  does  not  think  it  suf- 
ficieht ;  but  farther  dooms  the  fiiir  peniteat 
to  walk  as  goblin,  till  the  last  branch  of  her 
fiunily  be  extincu  Accordingly  she  is  heari, 
from  time  to  time,  sUmming  doors  and  tl^ 
like,  and  now  and  then  seen  with  dreadiul 
gDgglfr-eyes  and  other  ghost  appurtenancef, 
.to  the  tenor  not  only  of  servant  people,  but 
of  old  Count  BoBOtin,  her  now  sole  male  de- 
scendant, whose  afternoon  nap  she,  on  one 
occasion,  cruelly  disturbs.  This  Count.  Bo« 
'votin  is  really  a  worthy,  prosing  old  gentle- 
nan  I  only  he  had  a  son  Jong  ago  drowited  in 
a  fish-pond  (body  not  found) ;  aod  hae  stiU 
a  highly  accompliihed  daughter,  %hom  .there 
is  none  offering  to  wed,  except  one  Jaiemir, 
a  person  of  unknown  extraction,  and  Uk  ail 
'i^jpearaoce,  of  the  lightest  purse ;  n^^  as  it 
-turns  out  afterwards,  aetuallv  the  heed  ef  a 
4»anditti  establishment,  whi^  had  long  in^ 
'lested  die  neighbouring  ibrcsts.  Howevev,  a 
-captain  of  foot  arrives,  at  this  junctue, 
utterly  to  root  out  these  robbers ;  and  now  the 
strangest  things  oome  to  light.  For  who 
•should  this  Jaromir  prove  to  l>e  but  poor  old 
Boffotin*s  drowned  son,  not  drowned,  but 
stolen  end  bred  up  by  these  outlaws;  tlie 
brother,  therefore,  of  his  intended ;  a  most 
truculent  fellow,  who  fighting  for  hts  life  en- 
fittingly  kills  his  own  lather,  and  drives  hfs 
bride  to  poison  herself;  in  which  wise,  as 
was  also  Giles  Scroggins*  case,  he  ^^  cannot 
get  married."  The  reader  sees  that  all  this 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  some  jar- 
ring and  tumult  In  fact,  there  is  a  frightful 
uproar  every  where  throughout  that  nighty 
robbers  dying,  musquetry  discharging,  wo- 
men shrieking,  men  swearing,  aod  Ahnfrau 
herself  emerging  at  intervals,  as  the  genins  of 
the  whole  discord.  But  time  and  hours  bring 
relief,  as  they  always  do.  Jaromir  in  the 
long  run,  likewise,  succeeds  in  dyhig ;  where- 
upon the  whole  Borotin  lineage  having  gone 
to  the  devil,  the  Ancestress  also  retires  thither 
.*^t  least  makes  the  upper  world  rid  of  her 
presence— and  the  piece  ends  in  deep  still- 
ness. Of  this  poor  Ancestress,  we  shall  only 
say  farther:  wherever  she  be,  requiescail 
refuieMcait 

As  we  mentioned  above,  the  fate  method 
of  maaufaoturing  tragic  emotion  seems  to 
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have  yielded  Orlllpaner  hinuelf  littU  con. 
teotment ;  for  after  tbis  Aknfrau^  we  hear  do 
more  of  iL  His  KoJiig  Oltokart  Giuek  und 
Ends  (King  Ottocar*8  Fortune  and  End)  is  a 
much  more  innocent  piece,  and  proceed*  in 
quite  a  different  strain  {  aiming  to  subdue  at 
not  hy  old  women**  &blM  of  Ueatiny,  but  by 
the  accumulated  splendour  of  thionea  and 
principalities,  the  cruel  or  magnanimous 
pride  of  Austrian  Emperors  and  Bohemian 
conqnerom,  the  wit  of  chivalroua  oourtiera, 
and  beautiful  but  shrewish  queens;  the  whole 
set-off  by  a  |noper  intermixture  of  oonmatioa 
ceremonies,  Hungarian  dresses,  whiakcNd 
halberdiers,  alama  of  battle,  and  the  pomp 
and  dicumstanee  of  glorious  war. 

NeTerthdeas,  K'&miif  OtUkar  is  compsKa. 
lively  a  harmless  tragedy*  It  is  foil  of 
action,  strikios  enough,  though  without  aoT 
disoemlble  coherence;  and  with  so  mud 
both  of  flirting  and  fighting,  with  ao  many 
weddings,  ftmeials,  processlone,  encamp, 
ments,  it  must  be,  we  should  think,  if  tlie 
t^or  and  deeointiooiat  do  their  duty,  a  very 
comfortable  piece  to  see  acted,  especially  on 
the  Vienna  boards,  where  it  has  a  national 
interest,  Rodolph  of  Uapsborg  being  a  main 
personage  in  it. 

The  mcAel  of  tbia  Ottokar,  we  imagine,  to 
have  been  SchUIer^e  Piecolimimi  a  poem  of 
•imilar  materials  and  object;  but  diHiering 
from  it  aa  a  living  rose  from  a  mass  of  dead 
roee-leavea  or  even  of  broken  Italian  gnoH 
•flowcra.  It  eeems  as  though  Grillpaner 
had  hfl^d  to  subdue  us  by  a  auffident  mul- 
tiliide  of  wonderful  scenes  and  circnm- 
stancee,  without  inquiring,  with  any  painful 
eoiicitude,  whether  the  eoul  and  meaning  of 
them  were  presented  to  us  or  not  Herein 
truly,  we  believe,  lies  the  peculiar  knack  or 
playwright-mystery  of  Ottokwr:  that  ita  ef- 
fect is  calculated  to  depend  chiefly  on  its 
quantity :  on  the  mere  number  of  astonish- 
mentSt  and  joyful  or  deplorable  adventures 
there  brought  to  light;  abundance  in  super- 
ficial contents  compensating  the  absence  of 
eallida  junctura.  Which  second  method  of 
tragic  manufacture  we  hold  to  be  better 
than  the  first,  but  still  far  from  good.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  rery  common  method, 
both  in  tragedy  an^  elsewhere;  nay,  we  hear 
persons  whose  trade  it  is  to  write  metre,  or 
be  otherwise  "  imnginative,"  professing  it 
openly  as  the  best  tbey  know.  Do  not  these ' 
men  go  about  collecting  "  features ;"  ferret- 
ing out  stranice  incidents,  murders,  duels, 
ghost-Apparitions,  over  the  habitable  globe  ? 
Of  which  fentures  and  incidents  when  they 
have  gathered  a  sufficient  stock,  nothing  more 
is  needed  than  that  they  be  ample  enonglr, 
liigli-coloured  enough,  though  huddled  into 
any  case  (novel,  tragedy,  or  metrical  ro* 
mance)  that  will  hold  it  all  ?  Nevertheless, 
this  is  agglomeration,  not  creation;  and 
avails  ritde-  in  literature.  Quantity,  it  Is  a 
Tcrtain  fact,  wiD -ifdr  make  up*for  defect  of 


quality;  nor  are  the  gmst  huea  of  any  ser- 
vice, unlcaa  thers  hi  a  ukeDsea  painted  fnun 
them.  Better  were  it  fi>r  KSmg^  Ouokmr 
bad  the  atory  been  twke  aa  abort,  and  twice 
aa  expressive.  For  it  is  still  true,  as  in  Gor- 
vantea'  time,  fijimca  io  bmeno  fmi  miteko. 
What  avails  the  dram  of  brmndy  while  it 
swims  chemically  united  with  its  barrel  of 
wort?  Let  the  distiller  pass  it  and  lepeae 
it  throogh  hie  limbecks;  for  it  is  the  drops 
of  pure  alcohol  that  we  want,  not  the  fe- 
lons of  water,  which  may  be  had  in  every 
ditch. 

But  if  we  fdta  certain  rduetanee  io  daso- 
faig  Grillmtfier  among  the  piaywrighta»  bo 
soch  feehng  can  have  ptece  wtth  legard  to 
the  second  naoM  on  oer  list,  thai  of  Dador 
August  KUogemann.  Dr.  Kliagemann  is 
one  of  the  moat  tndiapotable  pbyvrigbu 
nay,  so  superlative  ia  his  vigoor 


night 
His 


e&tant: 

thia  department,  we 
him  ike  playwright.  His  manner  of  . 
ceeding  ia  quite  diffnent  from  GriUparaor^  ; 
not  a  wavering  overcharged  method,  or  eooa- 
bination  of  methods,  aa  the  other's  was ;  hot 
a  fixed  principle  of  action,  which  he  IbUowa 
with  unflinching  courage :  hie  own  mind 
being,  to  all  appearance,  highly  satisfied 
with  iU  If  GrUlparzer  attempted  to  over^ 
power  us,  now  by  the  method  of  Fate,  nov 
by  that  of  pompoua  actkm,  and  giandilo- 
qiient  or  lachrvmose  sentiment,  heaped  cm 
ua  in  too  rich  abundance,  Kliagemann,  with- 
out neglecting  any  of  tbeae  resources,  see  ma 
to  place  his  dbief  dependence  on  a  surer  aond 
ineadier  stay:  on  his  magazinea  of  rosin, oil- 
paper, vixards,  ecarlet^rapeiy,  and  gon- 
powder.  What  thunder  and  Iwhtning,  naft- 
gic-lantem  transparencies,  aeathVheada* 
nre-ahowers,  and  plush  cloaks  can  do— is 
here  done.  Abundance  of  diurdijrafd  and 
chapel  scenes,  in  the  most  tempestmos 
weather;  to  say  nothing  of  battte-fieUa, 
gleams  of  scoured  arms  here  and  there  in  the 
wood,  and  even  occaaional  shots  heard  in  the 
distance.  Then  there  are  such  scowls  and 
malignant  side-glances,  ashy 
stampinga,  and  hyaterica,  aa  might, 
would  think,  wring  the  tougheat  bosom  iato 
drops  of  pity.  For  not  only  are  the  ]oQk» 
and  gestures  of  these  peofde  of  the  moot 
heart-rendmg  de8Criptk>n»  but  their  wopds 
and  fedinn  also  (for  Klingemann  ia  no 
half  artist),  are  of  a  piece  with  them.:  gor- 
geoua  inflatkms,  the  purest  mnooeoce,  higli- 
est  magnanimity;  godlike  sentiment  of  eft 
sorts ;  every  where  the  finest  tragic  hamour. 
The  moral  too  is  gennine ;  tiasre  is  the  nmei 
anxious  regard  to  virtue ;  indeed,  a  distinct 
natronage  both  of  Providence  and  the  deviL 
In  this  manner,  does  Dr.  fOingemaaa  com- 
pound hie  dramatic  electuaries,  no  leas 
cunningly  than  Dr^  KitehenerdM  his  **  pe^ 
tic  persuaders ;"  and  truly  of  the  fertner  we 
must  say,  that  their  operation  ia  nowise  wn- 
plessaht;  nay)  to  oar  thaAo  be  it  i     ~ 
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w«  hUTeeren'read  thaie'plAjt  with  a ceitun 
degree  of  gntbfaction  ;  and  shfdl  declare  that 
if  any  man  wish  to  amuse  himself  irration- 
aHy,  here  is  the  ware  for  his  money. 
^  KUn|;^emann*s  latent  dramatic  undertak- 
ing is  Ahasuer:  a  purely  original  invention, 
on  which  he  seems  to  pique  himself  some- 
what ;  confessing  his  opinion  that,  now  when 
the  ■**  birth-pains"  are  over,  the  character 
«>f  Akanter  may  possibly  do  good  service  in 
many  a  future  drama.  We  are  not  pro- 
^eta,  or  sons  of  prophets ;  so  shall  leave 
this  prediction  resting  on  its  own  basis. 
Aharaer,  the  reader  wiU  he  interested  to 
leam,  is  no  other  than  the  wandering  Jew  or 
shoemaker  of  Jemsalem,  concerning  whom 
there  are  two  things  to  be  remarked.  The 
fiffst  is  the  strange  name  of  this  shoemaker : 
why  do  Klingemann  and  all  the  Germane 
•all  the  man  Ahamer,  when  his  authentic 
Christian  name  is  John ;  Joanne*  a  Tempos 
Hhm  Ckrkti,  or  for  brevity's  sake,  simply 
J9tmne9  a  Temporihusf  This  shoold  be 
kwked  intCK  Oor  second  remark  is  of  the 
eftrcumstmice  that  no  historian  or  narrator* 
■either  Schiller,  Sirada,  Thnanus,  Monro, 
■or  Dogald  Dalgetry,  makes  any  mention  of 
Abasaer's  having  been  present  at  the  battle 
of  Ltttzen.  Possibly  they  thought  the  fact 
too  notorious  to  need  mention.  Here,  at 
all  events,  he  was$  nay,  as  we  infer,  he 
must  have  been  at  Waterloo  also  $  and  pro- 
bably at  Trafidgar,  though  in  whkh  fleet  it 
■ot  so  clear ;  for  he  takes  a  hand  in  all  great 
battles  and  national  emergencies,  at  least  is 
witness  of  them,  being  bonnd  U>  it  by  his 
destiny.  Such  is  the  pecoliar  occupation  of 
the  wandering  Jew,  as  bnmght  to  licht  in 
this  tragedy :  his  other  specialities^-tbat  be 
cannot  lodge  above  three  nights  in  one  place; 
that  he  isof  amslancfaolic  temperament  { above 
all»  that  he  cannot  die,  not  by  hemp  or  stedt 
or  Prassic  acid  itself^  but  must  travel  on  till- 
the  general  consummation,  are  Auniliar  to  all 
historical  veaden.  Abasner's  task  at  this 
battle  of  L&txen  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
easy  one :  simply  to  see  the  lion  of  the 
north  brought  down ;  not  by  a  cannon-shot» 
as  is  genendly  believed,  but  by  the  traiterous 
wistol*buUet  of  one  Heinyn  von  Warth,  a 
bigoted  Catholici  who  had  pretended  to  de- 
sert from  the  imperialists,  that  he  might  find 
some  such  oppoiinnity.  Unfortunatdy,  Hei- 
nyn, directly  after  this  feat,  falls  into  a  sleep- 
less, half  rabid  state ;  comes  home  to  Castle 
Warth,  frightens  his  poor  wife  and  worthy 
oU  noodle  of  a  lather;  then  skulks  about, 
for  some  time,  now  praying,  oflener  cursing 
and  swearing ;  till  at  length  the  Swedes  lay 
hold  of  him  and  kill  htm.  Ahasner,  as  usual, 
is  in  at  the  death :  in  the  interim,  however, 
he  has  sared  Lady  Heinyn  firom  drowning, 
though  as  good  as  poisoned  her  with  the 
look  of  his  strange  stony  eyes  (  and  now  his 
husinesa  to  all  appearance  being  over,  he 
signifiee  in  strong  langn^ge  that  he  must 
be  gone ;  thereupon,  he  **  steps  solemnly  into 


the  wood  I  Wasaburff  tooks  after  him  sur- 
prised ;  the  rest  kneel  round  the  corpse ;  the 
requiem  faintly  continues;'*  and  what  is 
still  more  surprising,  ••  the  curtain  falls.** 
Sudi  is  the  simple  action  and  stem  catas- 
trophe of  this  tragedy;  concerning  which 
it  were  superfluous  for  us  to  speak  farther  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  Wc  shall  only  add 
that  there  is  a  dreadful  lithographic  print  in 
it,'  representing  '*  Lvdwig  j>errient  as  Aha- 
suer;"  in  that  very  act  of  "  stepping  so- 
lemnly into  the  wood  ;'*  and  uttering  these 
final  words:  **  Ick  aber  wamUe  wetter — 
weiter^-^eiter  r  We  have  beard  of  Herr 
Derrient  as  of  the  best  actor  in  Germany  ; 
and  can  now  bear  testimony,  if  there  be 
truth  in  this  plate,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest-bodied  men.  A  most  truculent,  raw- 
boned  figure,  ^  with  bare  legs  and  .red 
leather  shoes;'*  huge  black  beards  eyes 
turned  inside  out;  and  uttering  these  extra- 
ordinary words: — *^  But  /  go  on— <on — 
on»*' 

Now,  however,  we  must  give  a  glance  at 
Klingemann's  other  chief  peribrmaoce  in 
this  line,  the  tragedy  oiFami.  Dr.  Klinge- 
mann admits  that  the  subject  has  been  oflen 
treated;  that  Goethe's  Faust  in  particular 
has  "dramatic  points'*  (drammti$ehe  mo- 
menteji  but  the  business  is  to  give  it. 
an  entire  dramatic  superficies,  to  make 
it  an  acht  drafHoiuehe,  a  *'  genuinely" 
dramatic  tragedy.  Setting  out  with  thia 
laudable  intention.  Dr.  Klingemann  has  pro-, 
dnced  a  Famt,  which  differs  from  that  of 
Goethe  in  more  than  one  particular.  The 
hero  of  this  piece  is  not  the  old  Faust,  doc- 
tor in  philosophy;  driven  desperate  by  the 
uncertainty  of  human  knowledge :  but  plain 
John  Faust,  the  printer,  and  even  the  in- 
ventor of  gunpowder ;  driven  desperate  by. 
his  ambitious  temper,  and  a  total  deficiency 
of  cash.  He  has  an  excellent  wife,  an  excel- 
lent blind  father,  both  of  whom  would  fain 
have  him  be  peaceable,  and  work  at  hia 
trade ;  but  being  an  adept  in  the  black  art,, 
he  determines  rather  to  relieve  himself  in 
that  way.  AcccHrdingly,  he  proceeds  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  devil,  on  what  we  should 
consider  pretty  advantageous  terms;  the 
devil  being  bound  to  serve  him  in  the  most 
effiM;tual  manner,  and  Faust  at  liberty  to 
oommlt/our  mortal  sins  before  any  hair  of 
his  head  can  be  harmed.  However,  as  w^ 
be  seen,  the  deril  proves  Yorkshire;  aod 
Faust  natnrally  enough  finds  hitauelf  quite 
jockeyed  in  the  long  run. 

Another  characteristic  distinction  of  Klin- 
gen^nn  is  his  manner  of  embodying  this 
same  Evil  Principle,  when  at  last  he  re^ 
solves  on  introducing  him  to  sight;  for  all 
these  contracts  and  preliminary  matten  are 
very  properly  managed  behind  the  scenes; 
only  the  main  points  of  the  transaction  being 
inducted  to  the  spectator  by  some  thunder- 
clap, or  the  like.  Here  is  no  cold  mocking 
Mephistopheles ;  but  a  swaggering,  jovui^ 
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West-India'^looking ''  Stranger,"  with  «  nn 
bicundy  indeed  quite  brick-coloiiPed  fiice^ 
which  Panst  at  first  mistakes  for  the  eftet 
of  hard  drinking.  Howerer,  it  is  a  remark* 
able  feature  of  this  Stranger,  that  always  OA 
the  introduction  of  any  religious  topic,  or 
the  mention  of  any  sacred  name,  he  strikes 
his  glass  down  on  the  table,  and  generally 
breaks  it. 

~  For  some  time,  after  his  grand  bargain, 
Fmst's  aiiktrs  go  on  triumphaatly,  oa  the 
great  scale,  and  he  seems  to  fed  pretty 
comfortable.  But  the  Stranger  shows  biro 
"his  wife,"  Helena,  the  most  enchanting 
lircatQretn  the  Woifd ;  and  the  most  cmef 
bearted-^for  notwithstanding  tiie  easy  tem-> 
per  of  her  husband,  she  will  not  punt  Panst 
the  smallest  «noo«ragement,  till  be  have 
klHed  KIthe,  his  own  living  helpmate, 
against  whom  he  entertains  no  manner  of 
grudge.  Nevertheless,  reflecting  that  he  baa 
a  slock  of  four  mortal  ains  to  draw  upon, 
and  may  well  venture  one  for  such  a  prize. 
He  determines  on  killing  lUthe.  But  here 
itiatters  take  a  bad  turn;  for  having  poi-^ 
■oned  poor  K&the,  he  discovers,  most  on- 
expectedly,  that  she  is  in  the  family  way  $ 
and  therefore  that  he  has  committed  not 
one  sin  but  two !  Nay,  before  the  faitermant 
can  take  place,  he  is  farther  reduced,  in  a 
sort  of  accidental  self-defence,  to  kill  bi» 
father;  thus  acoomplishing  his  third  mortal 
sin ;  with  which  third  his  whole  allotraent  Is 
e&bausted,  a  fourth  (his  compact  with  tho 
evil  one)  which  he  knew  not  of>  being  al* 
i^eady  on  the  score  against  him ! 

Such,  then,  for  Dr.  Klingemann's  part,  is 
bis  method  of  constructing  tragedies  j  ten 
Which  method  it  may  perhaps  be  objected 
that  there  it  a  want  of  oriffinalitar  in  it ;  fo» 
do  not  our  own  British  playwr%bts  Mknr 
precisely  the  same  plan  ?  We  migbt  answer 
that,  if  not  bis  plan,  at  least,  his  inAoitebr 
superior  execution  of  it,  must  diettagnisk 
Klingemann :  but  we  rather  think,  his-dain^ 
to  originality  rests  on  a  different  gfound. 
On  the  ground,  namely,  of  his  entii*  eon* 
tentment  with  himself  and  with  this  hi*  drap 
BiAturgy ;  and  the  cool  heroism  with  wfaichy 
dn  all  occasions,  he  avows  that  eoatenlaMot. 
Here  is  no  poor,  cowering,  underfoot  play* 
Wright,  begging  tiie  public  for  God*«  saka 
not  to  give  him  the  whipping  which  he  da* 
serves ;  but  a  bold  perpendicular  playwright^ 
avowmg  himself  as  snch ;  nay,  mooatad  on 
iSbt  top  of  bis  Joineryi  and  therafiom  «qcer« 
cising  a  sharp  critical  saperinlendeace  oven 
the  German  drama  generally.  Klingemann, 
we  undentand,  has  hitehr  exeeutMl  a  lbea« 
trical  tour,  as  Don  Q^uiole  did  Taaooa 
sallies;  and  thrown  stones  into  moat  Ger- 
man playhouses,  and  at  Tarious  German 
playwritera;  of  wluch  we  have  asen  only 
nis  assault  on  Tieck;  a  feat  comparable 
perhaps  to  Chat  '*  never-imagined  adven- 
ture of  the  Windmilkk*'  Portnoe,  it  is 
add,  fovcmn  the  brave;  and  the  |irayef  off 
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Bams*a  Kilsftaiaock  weaver  ia  not  alaraQrs 
unheard  of  heaven.  In  condosion,  we  con- 
gratttlato  Doctor  Klingemann  on  his  ma- 
nager-digaity  in  the  Dresden  theatre  s  a  poet 
he  seems  made  for,  almost  as  Bardolpb  was 
for  the  Eastcheap  waitersbip. 

But  now,  like  his  own  Ahasoer,  Doctor 
Klingemann  must  *'go  on — on — on;**  for 
another  and  greater  doctor  has  been  kept 
too  long  waiting,  whose  seven  beantifu]  vo- 
lumes of  Drtunaiische  Werke  might  well  se- 
cure him  a  better  fate.  Dr.  MQUner,  of  all 
these  playwrights,  is  the  best  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  some  of  bis  works  have  even,  we  be- 
lieve, been  translated  into  our  language.  In 
his  own  country,  his  fome,  or  at  least  noto- 
riety, is  alfto  supreme  over  alt:  no  play- 
wrigbt  of  this  age  makes  sodi  a  noise  as 
MOllner;  nay,  many  there  are  who  affirm 
that  he  is  something  far  better  than  a  play-^ 
Wright  Critics  of  the  sixth  and  lower  mag- 
nitudes, in  every  coraer  of  Germany,  have 
nut  the  question  a  thousand  times-:  Whether 
kfiilloer  is  not  a  |ioet  and  dramaliBt? 
which  qneation,  as  the  higher  aaOn 
maintain  aa  obstinate  sileMe,  or  if  : 
preftsed,  reply  only  in  groans,  diese  alaEHi' 
magttitade  men  have  bm  xM^nd  to  awke 
toswer  themselves ;  and  they  have  done  la 
with  an  emphasis  and  vodforation  eaicalaied 
to -dispel  aU  reraaiaing  doabts  ia  the  minda 
of  men.  Ia  MAilnef^s  miad  at  least  tbey 
have  left  little,  -a  oonvictiea  tha  nmia  «x* 
ensaUei  as  tha  playgoing  vulgar  aeam  to  ba 
aknoat  ubaataiona  in  ritariag  it;  aad  iIm»- 
ders  af  appbuae,  nightly  tkroogh  so  OMay 
theatres,  retarn  him  loud  aisdaim.  Sock 
renown  is  pleasant  food  for  the  bongry  ap- 
^atito^of  a  maa,  and  aatondly  he  rolla  it  ac 
a  aweet  motael  oadac  has  toB«ue :  bnt  after 
all,  it  caa  peo&t  him  bat  littto;  nay,  maay 
times,  what  is  sugar  to  the  taste  aaay  be 
sugar-of-lead  whea  it  ia  avallowed.  Better 
were  it  for  >Miillner,  we  Uuaky  had  foiatcr 
thunders  of  applause,  and  from  fower  thoa- 
tres,  greeted  him.  Por  what  good  istnit» 
even  where  there  ia  ao  evil  I  Though  a 
thousand  caps  leap  into  the  air  at  hie  naaia» 
his  own  stature  is  no  hair'a  breadth  higlwr  f 
neither  even  can  the.  final  eatimate  oC  ita 
height  be  thereby  In  the  smallest  degree  «o- 
larged*  Prom  gainsayen  these  gveetinga 
prmFoke^oaly  a  stricter  scrutiny  ;  the  matter 
comes  to  be  aocumtely  known  at  Isat ;  ^^od 
he  who  has  been  treated  irith  foolish  Ube* 
tality  at  one  period,  must  make  pp  for  it  by 
the  want  of  bare  necessaries  at  anotber. 
No  ona  will  deny  that  Miillner  ia  a  persoti  of 
iome  considerable  talent:  we  undentand 
he  isror  was  once>  a  lawyer ;  and  can  believe 
that  be  may  ha^e  acted,  and  tsl^ed,  and 
written,  very  prettQy  in  that  capacity:  but 
to  set  up  for  a  poet  was  quite  a^lifforent  ea- 
terprise,  •  in  which  we  reckon  that  ha  kaa 
altogether  mistaken  his  road,  and  tiacae 
mob-cheeia  have  led  him  forther  aad  fortlier 
astray. 
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-  ^eftnl'jean  agb,  on  th*  MtH  of  veiy 
cmrnesc  reoommendation,  it  imr  our  lot  to' 
ckouf  one  of  Dr.  Mtilln«r*8  Mgcdles,  the 
^/&mijc0fif»jt ;  with  wWeh,  sueh  was  itt 
effect  on  as,  we  coufd  willingly  enough  have 
tHmioated'-ottT  ae<|ualnt8nce  with  Dr.  MiillJ 
0^.  A  pdpable  fahitatfon  of  SchiUd^g 
Braui  tHm  Mesiinas  withoat  any  philo- 
■ophy  or  feeling  that  wae  not  either  perfecUy? 
oommon-place  or  perfectly  false,  often  4>othr 
liie  one  and  the  other  i  inflated  indeed  into  a 
eartain  lioUow  h«iUc,  but  altogether  without 
greatneea;  being  buOt  tliiouffhout  on  mere' 
not  and  dangour,  and  other  demelits  of  thtf 
noit  indubitable  prase  t  tuch  a  work  eoold 
not  but  be  satisfactory  to  us  respecting  Dr.' 
M0llner*s  genius  as  a  poet;  and  time  being 
precious,  and  the  world  wide  enough,  we  hsd 
prifately  determined  that  we  and  Dr.  Mull^ 
Bcr  were  each  henceforth  to  pursue  his  own 
oouise.  Nevertheless,  so  considerable  has 
been  the  progress  of  our  worthy  friend,  since 
tlten,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  his 
labours  are  again  forced  on  our  notice  t  for 
we  reckon  the  ezistcnce  of  a  thie  poet  in  any 
oomitiy  to  be  so  important  a  fact,  that  even 
the  alight  probability  of  such  is  worthy  of  in- 
vastigadoB.  Aoeordingly,  we  have  again 
perased  the  Aidannserinn^  and  along  with 
K;  failhftiUy  examined  the  whole  dramatic 
works  of  MOllaer,  published  in  seven  vo» 
lames,  on  bOautiAil  paper,  in  small  shape, 
and  every  way  very  fit  £iMr  handling.  The 
whole  tragic  works,  we  should  rather  say: 
ftir  three  or  four  of  his  comic  performancci 
•oAciently  contented  us ;  and  some  two  vo-' 
fames  of  farces,  we  confess,  are  still  unread. 
We  have  also  miefully  gone  through,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty,  the  prefkces,  ap^ 
pendixes,  and  otiier  prose  aheeu,  wherein  the 
author  exhibits  the  *^Jkta  KbeiU;''  defends 
himself  from  unjust  criticisms,  reports  jus* 
ones,  or  himself  makes  such.  The  toils  of 
this  task  we  shsil  not  magnify,  well  knowing 
that  man's  life  is  a  fight  throughout:  only 
having  now  gathered  what  light  is  tobe  had 
on  this  matter,  we  proceed  to  speak  forth  our 
verdict  thereon  5  fondly  hoping  that  we  shall 
Chen  have  done  with  it,  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

Dr.  MQUoer,  then,  we  must  take  liberty  to 
bdieve,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  or 
smg  on  the  subject,  is  no  dramatist;  has 
never  written  a  tragedy,  and  in  all  human 
probabilltv,  will  never  write  one.  Groundi 
tor  this  harsh,  negative  opinion,  did  the 
**  burden  of  proof  lie  chiefly  on  our  g!de,  we 
might  state  in  extreme  abundance.  There  is 
one  ground,  however,  which,  if  our  observation 
be  correct,  would  virtually  include  all  the 
rest.  Dr.  Mtillner^s  whole  soul  and  character, 
to  the  deepest  root  we  can  trace  of  it,  seems 
prosaic,  not  poetical ;  his  dramas,  therefore, 
like  whatever  else  he  produces,  must  be  ma- 
nufactnred,  not  created ;  nay,  we  think  that 
bhi  principle  of  manufacture  is  itself  rather  a 
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poor  and  secondUaad  ona  VtSn  #ere  it  Ibr 
any  reader  to  search  in  these  seven  volumes 
for  ao  opinion  any  deeper  or  dearer,  a  senti* 
Bient  any  fincir  or  higher,  than  may  conve- 
niently bdong  to  the  commonest  practising 
advocate  t  except  stilting  heroics,  which  the 
man  himedf  half  knows  0  be  fidiM,  and 
every  other  man  easily  waives  aside,  there  is 
nothing  here  to  disturb  the  quiescence  of 
either  heart  or  head.  This  man  Is  a  Doctor 
UiriUiqut  Jurii,  most  probably  of  good 
juristic  talent;  and  nothing  more  whatever. 
His  language  too,  all  aecnratdy  me«aured 
into  feet,  and  good,  eorrent  German,  so  far 
as  a  ibrelgncr  may  judge,  bears  similar  teeti* 
mony.  Except  the  rli^me  and  metre  It  cx« 
hibits  no  ptfetieal  symptom  t  without  being 
verbose.  It  is  eswntially  meagre  and  watery  » 
no  ideomatic  exprcasivcnsas,  no  mdbdy,  na 
virtue  of  any  k&d ;  die*  comnuMbest  vehielo 
fbr  the  commonest  meaning.  JKot  that  our 
doctor  is  destitute  of  metj^phota  and  other 
rhetorical  ^rtheiaDOce:  but  that. these  also 
are  of  the  most  trivial  chancter ;  old  thiead. 
bare  material,  scoured  up  into  a  state  of 
shabby-gentHlty;  mostly tnnhig  on  «<  light*^ 
and  *' darkness  ;*'  ^*  flashes  thruugh  douds," 
^  fire  of  heart,*'  *«  tempest  of  soul,"  and  the' 
like,  which  can  profit  no  man  or  woman.  In 
short,  we  must  repeat  it.  Dr.  MOllner  haa 
yet  to  shoif  that  there  is  any  particle  of  poetiw 
metal  in  him  ;  that  his  genius  is  other  than  a 
sober  day-pit,  from  which  good  bricks  may 
be  made;  but  where,  to  look  for  gold  or 
diamonds  were  sheer  waste  of  labour. 

When  we  think  of  our  own  Maturin  and 
Sheridan  Knowles,  and  the  gala-day  af  popu. 
krity  which  they  also  once  enjoyed  with  us, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  genus  under  which* 
Dr.  MUUner  is  to  be  induded  in  critical  phyy 
sielogy.  Neverthdess,  in  marking  him  ae  a 
distinct  playwright,  we  are  bound  to  mention 
that  in  general  intdlectual  talent.be  shows 
hinnself  very  considerably  superior  to  his  two 
German  brethren.  He  has  a  much  better 
taste  than  Klingemann  ;  rejecting  the  aid  of 
plush  and  gunpowder,  we  may  say  altogether ; 
is  even  at  the  pains  to  rhyme  great  part  of 
his  tragedies ;  and  on  the  whole,  writes  with 
a  ceruin  care  and  decorous  composure,  to 
which  the  Dresden  manager  seems  totally  in* 
difeent.  Moreover,  he  appears  to  surpass 
Grillparaer,  as  wdl  as  Klingemann,  in  a  cer* 
tain  force  both  of  judgment  and  passion ; 
which  inAsed  is  no  very  mighty  affair ;  Grill« 
parser  bdng  naturally  but  a  txeble.pipe  in 
these  matters;  and  Klingenumn  blowing 
through  such  an  enormous  coach«hom,  that 
the  natural  note  goea  for  nothing,  becomes  a 
mere  vibration  in  that  aU^ubduiog  volume 
of  sound.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  singular 
enough  that  neither  Grillparaer  nor  Klinge- 
mann should  be  nearly  so  tough  reading  as 
Manner,  whtcli,  however,  we  declare  to  be 
the  facL  As  to  Klingemann,  be  is  even 
an  amusing  artist ;  there  is  such  a  brbkne« 
No.  XVII.— February  21, 1620. 
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ttid  fiotft  In  him  \  ao  A&k  It  Iw,  miy  to  ex- 

itbenkkt  Id  rkhos  so  fifll  of  exi^DsioMj  fii«- 
fiatdia,  ezecmtione,  an^  all  manner  of  ealas« 
trophcs :  and  tbeo,  good  soul,  he  aak«  no  at. 
tentioQ  from  us,  knows  his  tntde  better  than 
to  dream  of  asking*  any.  Orillparaer  again, 
is  a-  sadder  and  pertiaps  a  wiser  companion  | 
long-winded  a  little,  but  peaceable  and  soft- 
hearted :  his  mehmcboly,  even  when  he  pules, 
is  in  the  hi^est  degree  InoffensiTe*  and  we 
can  often  weep  a  tear  or  two  fur  him«  If  not 
with  him.  But  of  all  tnged^ans,  may  tbo 
Indulgent  heavsns  deliver  us  from  any  farthei 
traffic  with  Dr.  MCkUnec !  This  is  the  luke-: 
warm,  whidi  we  oould  wish  to  be  either  cold 
0c  hot.  M miner  wiU  not  keep  us  awake, 
while  we  read  him :  yet  neither  will  he,  like 
Klingemann,  let, us  fairly  get  asleep.  £Ter 
and  anon,  it  is  as  if  we  came  into  some 
smooth  quiescent  country ;  and .  the  soul 
ilMters  hersdf  that  here,  at  last  she  may  be 
aEo^ed  to  fafl  back  on  her  cushions,  the  eyes 
meanwiiiie,  like' tiA) : safe;  postiUloas,  com- 
fortably coodncting  her  through  tliat  flat 
region,  in  ;which  ace  nothing  but  Aax-cropa 
tad  mileftot^';  and.  ever  .and  anon  some. 
joU  or  unexpiBeted  nois6»ftftally.disturbs  her ; 
and  looking  out,  it  is  no  traMffall  or  mfMinw 
tain  diasffl,  but  only  the  viUanons  hi^i^ay,' 
and  squalls  of  Qctobex  wind.  To  speak: 
without  figure.  Dr.  Miillner  does^  not  seem 
to  us  a  singularly  oppressive;  writer  {  and 
perhaps  for  this  reason :  that  he  hovers  loo 
near  tnf;  vetge  of  good  writing ;  ever  tempting 
us  with  some  hope  that  here  is  a  touch  oC 
poetry ;  and  ever  disappointing  us  with  a 
touch  of  pore  prose.  A  stat^y  sentiment 
comes  tramping  forth  with  a  clank  that 
sounds  poetic  and  heroic :  we  start  in  breath- 
less .  expisctatidn,.  .waiting  to  reverence  the 
heavenly  gue.«it;  and,  alu,  he  proves  to  be 
hut  an  old  stager' dressed  in  new  buckram,  a 
stager  well  known  to  us,  nay  often  a  8taj;er 
that  has  already  been  drummed  out  of  most 
wdUregulstedcomoiuijitics*  So  is  it  ever 
with  Jh.  Miillner:  ^o  feeding  can  be  trailed 
mudi  deeper  in  him.  tlian  the  tongue ;  or, 
perhaps,  when  we  search  more  strictly,  in- 
atead  of  an  ideal  of  beauty,  we  shall  find 
some  vague  aim  after  strength,  or  in  defect  of 
this,  after  mere  size.  And  yet  how  cun- 
ningly he  manages  the  counterfeit ! .  A  most 
plausible,  fair-spoken,  clo^e-sliaven,  man ;  » 
xnan  wliom  you  must  not,  for  decency's  sake, 
throw  out  of  the  window ;  and  yet  you  fed 
that  bdng  palpably  a  Turk  in  grain,  his 
intents  are  wicked  and  not  chfritabk  i    . , 

But  the  grand  /question  with  regard  to 
Miillner,  as  with  regard  to  these  other  play- 
wrights, is,  where  lies  his  peculiar  sleight  of 
hand  in  this  craft  ?  Iiet  us  endeavour,  tl^eii, 
40  find  out  his  secret— ^is  recipe  for  plsy- 
inaking;  and  communicate  the  same  mr 
behoof  of  the  British  niition.  ,  l^uUner's 
xecipe  in  no  mysterious  one;  •flQats,  indeed, 
on  the  very  surtace ;  might  even  be  taught. 


one  wbuld  tuppoio,  on  n  f^  tilak,  to  ffce 
hiimblest  capacky* 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  have  heard  of 
Zacharias  Wemer*s  Twenkf'Jifwrth  qf  IV- 
6ruafy.  It  is  a  story  of  a  Swiss  peasant  and 
bankrupt,  called  Kurt  Kumh,  if  we  roistiULe 
not,  and  of  his  wife,  and  a  ridi  tmveHii^ 
stranger,  kidged  with  them ;  which  lattpr  isy 
in  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Febraary, 
wilfvrily  and  feloniously  murdered  by  the  two 
former,  and  nroves  himself  in.  the  act  of 
dying  to  be  tneir  own  only  son,  who  had  re» 
turned  home  to  make,  them  all  comfbrtnble, 
could  they. only  have  had. a  litde*  paiKooe. 
But  the  foul  deed  is  already  accompUahed 
with  a  rusty  knife  or  scythe ;  and  notiung  of 
course  rsmuns  but  for  the  whole  batdi  to  go 
to  perdition.  For  it  was  written,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  '*  on  the  jro^  le^**.  these  Knruhs 
are  doomed  men;,  old  .Kuruhv  tbe^gsand- 
^therg  had  committed,  some  sin  pr  oMicr ; 
for  which,  like  the  sooff  of  AtreuS,  ^  his 
descenclanii  are  V  prosecuted  with  the  ntnsoet 
rigour  s^*  nay,  lo  punctilious  is  destiny,  that 
this,  very  twenty-fourth  of  February,  the  daj 
irhen  that  old  sin  was  enacted,  i%  stfll  a  &tal 
day  with  the  familv  ;  and  this  veiy  knife  oc 
scythe,  |he  erin^md  cool  on  that  tencr  oe- 
ctisioo,  is  ever  the  instrument  pf  new  crinse 
and  puQlshmenti  tha  Kumha,  diHDbg  M 
that  half  4:«)tury,  nays  hiring  carri^  it  to 
the  smithy  to.. make  hohniHlf ;  i>i|l.kept  jt 
hantfhig  on  •  p^,  most  injudteiiw^y  wo 
^ink,  almost  as  a  sort  of  bait  and  honns  to 
^tan,  a  ready-made  fUcruiA  .for  whatercr 
msichinery  he  might  bring  to  hear  against 
them.  ,  This  is  the  tragic  lesson  taught  in 
Wemcr*s  Tweni^'/ourih  qf  F^bruarff  i  and, 
as  the  whole  drofnaiit  ptT$omm  are  dther 
stuck  through  with  old  iron,  or  hanged  in 
hemp,  it  is  surdy  taught  with  some  ooo^ 
siderable  cnaphads*         .        •  . 

Werner's  play  was  brought  out  at  Wdmai^ 
in  1809,  under  the  direction;  or  ; 


as  he  brags,  of  the  great  Goethe  himself 
and  seems  to  have  produced  no  faint  inv>' 
prnsslon  on  a  disc^ning  public.  .  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  piece  nowise  destitute  of  snlistance 
^i\d  a  oort^  ^oarsc^vigQ^;^,and  if  any  cme 
has  so  obstiaate  a  fieart,  that  he  must  ahso;; 
lately  stand  in  a  daughter^houxe,  or  witjhin 
wind  of  the  gallows,  before  tears  will  .come; 
it  may  have  a  very  comfortable  efot  on 
him.  One  symptom  of  merit  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to .  exhibit-lom  adaptation  to  the 
gcnend  taste ;  for  the  small  .fibre  of  origin- 
ality, which  exists  here,  has  al^pady  shot 
forth  into  a  whole  wood  of  imitations.  We 
understand  that  the  fate-line  is  now  quite  an 
isstablished  brandi  of  dramktic  business  in 
Germany:  tliey  have  their  fate-dtamatiats, 
just  as  we  hi^ve  our  gingham-weavers  and 
ioklc-weavcrs.  Of  thi^  fate-manufacture  we 
have  already  seen  one  sample  in  GriUparset's 
Aknfrau:  but  by  .far  the  most  extensiire 
fate-manuiacturer,  the  head  and  prince  of  mil 
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iitci-diiHiiitUti,  U  Um  Doctor.  Mmiaer,:at 
pcHent  under  consideration.  Monaer  deal* 
io  fate,  and  fate  onlj ;  it  is  the  bMis  and 
staple  of  his  whole  ttiigedy  goods:  cut. off 
this  one  principle,  you  annihilate  lus  zaw 
Material,  and  he  can  manufacture  no  more. 

*  AluUner  acknoirledgGs  his  obligations  to 
Wtfvncr;  but,  we  think,  not  haH  warmly 
c9iougl&.  Werner  was.  In  fact,  the  making 
of  him;  great  as  he  has  now  beoome^  our 
doctor  is  ootbiog  but  a  merp  mialetoe  growing 
from  I  th^  pOfir  oak,  Itself  already  half  dead ; 
had  there  bean  no  Twent^-fourih  qf  Fe» 
bruary^  there  were  then  na  Ttoeniff-tdnih  qf 
Fehriary^  no  SchuH  Ao  AibaniUerinm^ 
most  probably,  no  Koniff  YngunL  For  the 
reader  Is  to  understlind  that  Dr.  Miillner, 
already  a  middk-aged,  and  as  yet  a  perfectly 
iMidraonatic,  m^n,  began  hutipess  with  a 
direct  copy  of  this  Tienty-ff^rih  ;  a  thing 
proceeding  bv  destiny,  and  ending  in  mur- 
der,.by  a  knife  or  scythe,  as  In  the  Kuruh 
aise ;  :  with  ooa  improvement  indeed,  'that 
there. was  a  grinding-stone  introduced  Into 
thc.scene,  and  the  spectator  liad  the  satis-* 
faction  af  seeing  the  knife  previously  whetted. - 
Xhe  autlior  too  was  honest  enough  publicly 
to  admit  his  imitation;  for  he  named  this 
play  the  Ttc^my-nlfUh  qf  February ;  and, 
in  nls  preface,  gave  thanks,  though  some* 
what  reio6taatly,  to  Werner,  aa  to  Kis  master 
'^  adgiaator.  ,For  some  inscrutable  reason, 
tljiis  TjoetUjf-pim^  was  not  sent  to  the  green- 
grocer, bat  became  popular:  there  was  .even 
tlys  wea[kest  of  parodies  written  on  it,  entitled 
Eumenides  DUster  (Eumenides  Gloomy),, 
which  Miillnqr  has  riiprinted;  there  waa- 
likewise  ^*a  wish  expressed**  tliat  the  ter- 
mination might  be  made  joyous,  not  griovous ; 
with  which  wish  also  the  indefatigable  wright 
has  complied ;  and  so,  for  the  benefit  of 
weak  nerves,  we  have  the  FTaAn,  (Ddttsitfi), 
which  stiU  ends  in  tean,  but  ekd  ones.  In 
short,  our  doctor  has  a  pecuUsr  merit  with 
this  T\petUif^ninth  of  hia;  for  who  but  ha 
could  have  cut  a  second  and  a  third  face  on 
the  same  cherrystone,  said  chenry-stone 
having  firM  |o  be  bonowed,  or  indeed  half-, 
stolen?     • 

.  At  this  point,  however.  Dr.  BliUlner  ap- 
parently began  to  set  up  for  himself  i  and 
ever  heneemrth'he  endeavours  to  persuade 
his  oym  mind,  and  ours,  that  his  debt  to 
Werner  terminates  here.  Nevertheless  dear 
it  is  that  fresh  debt  was  every  day  contracu 
ing.  For  ^  not  this  one  Wemerean  idea 
teken  complete  hold  of  tb^  doctor*s  mind- 
so.  that  he  was  not  only  quite  possessed  with 
i^  but  had,  we  might  say,  no  other  tragic 
idea  whatever  ?  That  a  man,  on  a  certidn  - 
day  of  the  month,  shall  fall  into  crime ;  for 
wjilch  an  invisible  Fate  shall  silently, 
pursue  him ;  punishing  the  transgression, 
most  probably  on  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
annuidly  (unless,  as  In  the  Twenty^ninih^  it 
be  lea^year,  and  Fate  in  this  may  be,  to  a 


certain  extnH,  bUked) ; '  and  sever  resting 
tfil  the  poor  Wight  hlniAelf,  and  perhaps  his 
last  descendant,  riiall  be  swept  away  with  the 
besom  of  destruction :  such,  mofe  or  lesB[ 
disguised,  frequently  without  any  disguise, 
is  the  tragic  essence,  the  vital  principle, 
natural  or  galvanic  we  atTe  not  deciding,  of 
an  Dr.  Mullner's  drafaiaa.  Thus,  In  that 
everlasting  Tttenty-vUnih  of  February^  we 
have  the  principle  in  its  nidced  slate :  some 
old  woodcutter  or  forester  has  fallen  into 
deadly  sin  with  his  wife's  sister,  long  ago,  on 
that  mtercslary  day ;  and  so  his  whole  pro- 
geny most,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  proceed 
in  Incest  and  murder  ;  the  day  of  the  catas. 
tn^he  regularly  oceunlng.  every  four  y«srs, 
on  tliat  same  twenty<4ilnUi ;  till  happu;^  the 
whole  are  munierod,  and  there  is  an  end.'  So 
likewise  in  the  Schuid  (Guilt),  a  much  mote 
ambitious  performance,  we  have'  exactly  the 
same  doctrine  of  an  Anniversary  $  ana  the 
interest  once  more  tnms  on.  tnat  delicate 
business  of  murder  and'lndest.  In  the  Albo* 
fuisermn  (Fair  Albanese),  again,  which  may 
have  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  being  MUll- 
ner^s  best  play,  we  6nd  the  Fate-5ieory  a 
Mttle  coloured ;  as  if  the  drug  had  begun  to 
4isgust,  and  the  doctor  would  hide  it  in  a 
spoonful  ot  syrup :  it  is  a  dying  man*s  curse 
that  operates  on  the  criminal ;  which  curse, 
being  strengthened  by  a  sin  of  very  old  stand- 
ing m  the  family  of  the  cursee,  takes  sin- 
gular ^ct ;  the  purties  only -^  weathering 
parridde,  Ihttricide,  and  the  old  story  of 
incest,  by  two  self-hanishmenis,  and  two 
very  decisive  edf-murders.  Nay,  it  seems  aa 
iC  our  doctor  positivdy  could  not  act  at  all 
without  this  Fate-panacea:  in  KonigYngwd^ ' 
we  might  almost  think  that  he  had  made 
sndi  an  attempt,  and  found  that  It  would  not 
do.  This  K&nig- Yngurd,  an  linsginary 
Peasant-King  of  Norway,  is  meant,  as  we  are 
khidly  inlocmed,  to  present  ^%  with  some  ad- 
iMBb^tion  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  and 
truly,  tat  the  two  or  three  first  aicts,  be  goes 
along  with  no  small  gallantry,  in  what  orill- 
sergeants  csU  a  das&ng  or  swashipg  style ; 
a  very  virtoons  kind  of  man,  and  aa  bold  aa 
Ray  Diaz  or  any  other  Christian:  when 
suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  a  batde,  fkr 
on  in  the  play,  he  is  seized  with  some 
caprice,  or  whimsical  qualm;  retiics  to  a 
solitary  place,  among  rocks,  and  there,  in 
the  moat  gratuitous  manner,  delivers  himsdf 
oter,  tm»  vodtf,  to  the  devfl ;  who  indeed 
does  not  appear  personally  to  tidce  seisin  of 
him,  but.  yet,  as  afterwards  comes  to  light,  * 
has. with  prott  readiness  acoq>ted  the  gift.- 
For  now  xngpird  grows  dreadfully  sulky  and 
wicked,  does  little  henceforth  but  buUy  men 
and  kiU  diem ;  till  at  length,  the  measure  of 
his  iniquities  being  fiiU,  ha  himself  is  bullied 
a«d  killed  ;  and  the  author,  carried  through 
by  this  his  sovereign  tragic  elixb,  contrary  io 
expectation^  tenninates  Us  piece  with  teMon- 
able  oomfort. 
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wpury;   this  it  dM  one  p^cBi  Wok  bf 

wluck  be  w<Nild  lyng  Iw  cW  tn^tdiM  «i 

^  upper  apiritnal  wadd  ;  aad  • 

lor  bioMdf  afitt  cMDmauoiisii, 

if  by  Mpcken^ftrirlfj  hetwtm 

|n»e  cmbaad  the  invuibk  pecti^fc 

The  gKHer^r  kv  ami  ef  thii  UebiTa. 

tiomec  ntbcr  bnpnwansw  far  Wens  it 

the  ie4  peicQiee^  has  giren  nfc^  ve  anicK.    iiMUartiei 

Maud,  t0  cxicqsiTe  ailment.    The  vufl    19  bcfbfie  a  jny; 

4ecr  «f  critidfa  teem  le  be  vacb  divided  in    rfioaldiiocbpfii^   ' 

«piDioa  oathift  point;  aad  the  higher  <«dflM»    aUlMyeBc,] 

at  we  have  atated,  dfrUning  tn  thww  any    tmy  aaM,  pftata 

light  vhatevcr  eo  it,,  the  aubicct  ia  atill    life,  wUcb  ia  the  aool  a 

Qootingvithpeatanimatien.    Fareozown    nf  afl  poetij,  if  be  and 

4hafe,  we  conlba  that  we  indiiie  to  rank  it    diat  die  whale  menl  baaii  of  bia  Meal  1 

w  a  >«opelbe  dramatic  teaia,  a  abadt  higher    iiaIie?'ABdlakodKrdMttm]ietbati 

than  the  page*a  split  oman  in  tlM  Tummg  ^  Bk  i^  waa,  er  eooid  be. 


iksShrem,   Cnfttty hid n  tlae baadlceTChic^    pattileggiDg prindple af  a  frte  dnf  ] 


thia  oaion  was  saficicat  for  the  dee^tion  of 

Chriatopber  81j;  in  that  way  attainiag  ita  vWtadona,  an  staled  days  of  die  1 

abject;  wllid^  also,  the frte-invcation  seems  wa,  with  any  prait,  hold  the  minar  ap  to 

to  have  danewidi  the  Cbzistopher  Slya  of  nntme  in  tbia  wtea  ?  Who  01 

Qermany,  and  diese  n^t  ane  bat  many,  and  wRor,  bat  oaly  aa  it  woe  a  i 

tbcrefiae  aomewbat  harder  to  deeeiveu    To  pan,  and  Aat  hmg  sniae  grown  latty  ? 

tbisenion-saperioiity  we  tbinlc  Dr.  MAllnsris  We  m^bt  add,  wees  it  of  any  mamaat  Id 

laiily entitled;  andwithtiilaitwetryperii^a»  this   case,  that  we  leckao   Dr.  Milinar'a 

good  Cor  him  tliat  be  remained  eonfsot*  tragic  knack  altogether  hiwCciwit  for  a  still 

Dr.  lli«Uncr*s  fifr-acfarme  baa  been  aU  norc  eompevbenelve  icasoa  ;  idmply  §at  the 

tadwd  by  cfftun  of  bis  tradneers  on  the  itason  that  it  ia  a  knad^  a  recipe,  er  eeeree 

acote  of  its  hoitfltty  to  the  Chriadan  religion,  of  the  craft,  wbld^  eaald  it  be  newer  an 

iMigaiehiag,  indeed,  sbonld  we  reckon  the  encdlent,  maat  by  repealed  aae  dijgtnuaia 

condition  of  die  Chiisttan  fdigibn  10  ba,  into  a  maaneiinp,  and  tbniJhre.  into  a  anl* 

cpald  ft.  MtiUner's  play^joincry  prodnae  aaace.    Bni  fa«scin  liea  d^  diflbenee  between 

any  peraepdbk  efieet  en  it.    NevmthelcaB,  crestian  and  manalbctare:  the  latter  has  irn 

lie  may  remarlc,  smee  dis  matter  is  in  band,  maalpalationa,  ita  aeeret  proessses,  wfaieb 

t^  thia  buaineBs  of  £Ue  does  ssem  tons  DO.  can  be  leaned  by  apprcntloesh^;  the  ftnnar 

wise  a  Cbristisn  doctrine;  not  even  a  Maho.  basnet.    For  ia  poetry  we  have  beard  of  no 

metaa  or  Heatbrn  one.    The  >hte  of  the  ssccet  poeseniiig  die  smaUeat  elftstaal  vittncy 

OmdM,  diongh  a  fidae,  was  a  lofty  hypo-  eieept  diii  one  general  leoet :  that  the  poet 

tbcna»  and  bannanisfd.  snffidMidy  widi  the  be  a  man  of  a  pacer,  bigber,  tidier  natmw 

whole  sfliaaal  aad  material  stcactare  of  their  than  other  men  ;   whidi  la(^ier  nataiw  shaD 

theologTs   a  ground  ef  deepest  bbck,  an  itsdi;  after  eamesi infoky,  have tnigbt Un 

which  tbaftgargaoaspfaantssniagaclawaafiiiy  the  prepar  liocm  ftir  embodyiag  its  kup^ 

eimigh  pamted.    Jksades,.  with  thsm,  dM  radons,  aa  kidead  the  imperiahakle  bsaaiy  nf 

ay snging  power  dvdt,  at  leaai  in  ita  viatbia  these  wffl  MaB^  witb  mafc       ' 

msnifwfBiinne»  among  tlis.  hk^  piscm  of  the  neeat  thraagk  any  Ibrm  wkan 

emtk<   .viaidng   only-king^  kovsss,  and  Bad  Dr*  Molbicr  any  vJaftla  1 

awdd*8  oimmd^  fiam  whom  it  migbt  be  dOr  laet  great  aeacl,1t  might  be  n  daty  in 

sapposed  die  wodd,  but  in  such  miiacaloaa  dwell  longer  and  mace  gm^y  on  bis  mkiar 

inieiinanesa»  coold  kava  enacted  no  ▼«•  onea,  howefer  fiiee  and  poor.    Aa  be  bar  on 

gaaoaa^  or  iemid  no  pmteetian  aad  parifiea.  aoch  pratcnrien,  it  op|iears  to  aa  that  for  dm 


r  become  mem  ilievii&*«offie»i,  and    iarther  analysis  af 
Satea'jaatiseof  tbepsacptkslingpaordmdgm    wonU  be  an  assy  taii:,  bat 


to  die  fwadmill  for  tobbaiy  af  benwoets,  ar    dbaakkmane^    A  HBrri8en*s  wntdi,  dMi^ 

■Mvbn 


J  tka  earth  with  ateeUiape  to  keep  tids  too  is  bat  an  esxddy  i 

down  poncfaiag.  And  wAatf  lisa  all  thia  to  dn  taken  asanderwitk  some  pmspeciafaeientifia 

with  the  lavaalad  Pwnidenea  of  these  di^s  ;  advantage;  but  who  wonM  i|pdld'timn  in 

tkatpowerwhompatb it emphidcaily through  aoawiog  aadnilserewfaig  the  mrehadwn  af 

thegicatde^l  ka  dohigs  aadplniamani*  ten  papperJBdDs  ?  Keither  shall  we  aftrany 

Aat^  in  completAiess,  net  by  dw  year,  or  ettmat,  as  a  spcdmen  af  the  dictisn  end 

bfi  the  eentary,  on  iadividnaia  or  on  naliona,  acntiment  dud  rdgns  in  them  drsma&    Ww 

bniataaidd&gtkii9ughelBraityvnnd4»varthe  have  aaMabMidy  that  it  iafaifi)WeBpOidand, 

infinitude  which  he  ittlea  and  sostahisF.         ■  staga-scntimcnt  this  of  hb;  thai  the  dicdon 
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M  ii  njo^  inOLioMtd^gmMMtlcal  4k. 
tfan  (  n»  fitult  to  be  f«Md  with  tfitlur,  cii» 
4epc  diat  ihfl^  fntccnd  to  be  poetiy,  and  ue 
Arimghottt  the  most  umdnhnaMd^KMe.  To 
tthibftt  thsff  fact  tn  eztncts  wonU  be  m  win 
ttodntaking^  Not  the  tew  spi^a  of  hvth, 
hot  tfao  teasaad  aona  of  it,  dianotedae  tbs 
wOdanian.  Let  onjr  ooo  «rbo  orttm-  m  Hint 
heoth^os^y  dutch  at  laodom  into  MUH- 
tMnr*A  seVen  vokiinea :  fbr  ODfidvca,  we  would 
not  deal  farther  in  that  article. 

Beudea  hie  diamatic  labours,  Dr.  Mall* 
Aer  is  known  to  the  public  as  a  journalise 
For  somo  censidsiable  Uouv  ho  has  edited  a 
Btenry  newspaper  of  bis  own  originating, 
tbo  MiUmufdU^BktU  (Midnight  f  aper), 
•tray  leaves  of  which  we  occasionally  look 
{nto.  In  this  last  capacity,  we  are  happy  to 
obfKirve,  ha  shows  to  much  .more  advaqtagei, 
fiideed,  the  joumaHstic  office  seems  quite 
natural  to  him ;  and  would  he  take  any  ad- 
▼ice  from  us,  which  he  will  not,  liere  were 
the  arena  in  which,  and  not  in  the  imte. 
^rama,  he  would  exciusively  continue  to 
fence,  for  his  bread  or  glory.  He  is  not 
without  a  vein  of  small  wit ;  a  certain  degree 
of  drollery  there  is,  and  grinning  half-risible, 
half.impudent ;  he  has  a  fair  hand  at  the 
feebler-  sort  of  lampoon  i  the  German  Jot 
Alillers  also  seem  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
skill  in  the  nddle  is  respectable ;  so  that  al« 
together,  aa  we  said,  be  makes  a  superior 
figure  in  this  line,  which  indeed  is  but  de- 
^picably  mapaged  in  Gennany,  and  bis  JIft/w 
tertutcht-BlaU  is,  by  sever^  degrees,  the 
most  readable  paper  of  its  kind  we  meet  with! 
in  that  country.  Not  that  we,  in  the  abstract, 
much  admire  Dr.  Milliner's  newqtapex  pro*. 
Gcdure;  his  style  is  merely  the  common 
tjp^vcrp-style,  familiar  enough  in  onr  own 
periodicalliteratttse;  iiotoa&.  Unstering,  with, 
flNPO  ti&etiire  of  blackguardism ;  a  half  dis- 
bonast  stylo,  and.  smeUa  considerably  of  to« 
Imiboo  and  spjiitooma  iiqnor.  Neither-  do  we 
find  that  there  is  the  sBsaBe^t  fiActioa  of 
^«iUe  knowledge  or  opioion  oommunlcatsd, 
in  tha  JMiclaight  Psfwr^  indeed,  0|Cfpt  it  bo 
the  kaowledgoind  opinion  that  Dr.  MOlkcr 
f#.o great  doiuiitlst,  and  ^t  all  who  presume 
t|»  think  othorwin  are  msttfieicnt  menbcia  of 
efiBioiy,:wfe  oanaot  cbargs  our  memoiy  vidi 
havinig  gatlicted  any  knowIoOgo  feonait  whaw 
ORT.  It  may.  bo  too  ^t  Dr.  MaUncr  ia  not 
pesfectiy  oii^bial  in  his  jowDaiistic  maaneE : 
wo  hoeo  soMOtimea  felias  if  hia  light  wese,  n^ 
«  certaiA  extenttB  borrowed  one  «  a  rashlif^ 
kindled  at. the  great  pitch  link  of  our  own 
Mkt^ftwood^M  Mi^amm^  But  on  this  |>eiBl 
v«  eaonot 'take  opon  ns  to  decide. 

One  of  MQillner*t  legnlar  joumaUstie  wti» 
dos  iiiho  K^ifffamdhmffi  op<WnrwiDtdllgeno% 
oCalltbo  paptt.'baMles.  i^dsv defiaaoea, and 
private  aoHBtBiaatioaa,  diiefly  dnanaHc,  <whidi 
occur  in  the  inon  'distoacted  iwvthm.  of  tho- 
-Iiitcm^  Repttliilo.    Tids  *£rjdfiwi' 


mfUttnff  Dr.  Mttllncr.  evi^nt^  'vtlfw  witli 
great  gusto,  in  a  Kvely  braggadocio  nsaiinar, 
e^ieeially  when  touching  on  hb  orwn  endoitsi 
yet  to  OB,  it  la  far  the  moat  mdimdiely  part 
of tlio JfMMviadll.fi/Mt  Alaa  1  thioia  not 
what  we  eeacdt  ibr  in  a  Ctorman  nowspaperf 
kow  •'•Ueirfittsphir,'*  or  Herr  Garimnde,  or 
ao  many  othct  Heiren  Doaotenwivei,  aee  all 
busily  molestlag  one  another  i  Wooursslveo 
ase  pacifie  ann  9  mako« point  ^to  slun  dls^ 
etspant  elides  rather  than  aeek  diem  i**  and 
how  sad  ia  ft  to  bear  of  ao  many  ilhiatrions. 
obscure  peiaono  living  in  fineign  parts,  and 
hear*  oajf,  what  was  weU  known  witlurat 
hearing,  that  they  also  are  instmet  with  the 
Mririt  of  Satan  I  For  what  is  the  bone  that 
tneso  journalists,  in  Berlin  and  ^Mwhere,' 
are  worrying  owr ;  what  is  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose cf  all  this  barkiag  and  saaiiing  ?  Sheer 
love  of  fight,  you  woukl  say ;  simply  to  make 
one  another's  lifeMHUie  bitterer,  as  if  Fato 
iuid  not  been  oross  enough  to  the  happiest  of 
tiiem.  Were  there  any  perceptible  subject 
of  dispute,  «njf  doctrine  to  advocate,  even  ar 
ftlio  one,  it  would  bo  somediing ;  but  so  fer 
ai  we  can  discover,  whether  fWrni  Sapphire; 
dad  Company,  or  tho  «' Nabob  of  Weisaea. 
fels'*  (our  own  worthy  doctor),  there  is  none. 
And  is  this  their  appointed  function ;  am 
editors  scattered  over  tho  country,  and  sup« 
plied  with  victnals  and  fuel,  purely  to  bite 
one  another?  Gertahily  not.  But  these 
Joimalists,  we  think,  are  like  the  acadsmU 
oiAn"^  colony  of  spiders.  This  Freacl»virtooao. 
had  fonnd  thareobwebs  wero  worth  something, 
could 'even  be  woven  into  silk  stockings  1: 
whereupon,  he  exhibits  a  vasy  handsome  pair; 
of  cobweb  hose  to  tiM  Academy,  is  eneooeaf^ 
to  proceed  with  the  maaufactuic,  aad  ao  col. 
Icots  some  half4>ushel  of  spidon,  aad  poia 
them  down  in  a  ipadoua  loft,  widi  overy  cobv 
vODieace  for  making  silk*  ButwiUtkevdfllonB 
oveaturea  spin  a  thnad  ?  In  plaoo  of  it,  ibejr 
take  to  filing  with  their  whole  vigoar,  i» 
eontempt  of  the  poor  Academieian^  utaioet 
nertkmatopartthem^  andendnofe,tilJitlieM 
ii'  simply  one  spider  lelk  livngr  nd  «ot  m 
shred  of  cobweb  wot es,  or  luneefisrtb  to  be 
expected  I  Could  tho  wcairess  ofpaiiagtaphai 
like  these  of  tho  cobweb,  fSsirly  eaUtrJihadi 
and  sileoos  cue  soother,  it'wauld,  peskapa,  ba 
a  little  mors  snpporlable.  But-anedtoor  ia 
made  of  sterner  etaiK  in  geDcnl  caeca,  !&*• 
deed,  when  the  brains  are  out,  thraum  will 
die:  bat  it  is  a  well-known  fiset  in  joamaUav 
tics,  that  a  miin  may- not-  only  Mve^  Imt  snp« 
port  wife  and  diikircB  by  bisiaboaas,  hi  thib 
Une,  yean  after  the  bnd»  (if  there  ever  waa 
any)  has  been  completely  abstneiod,  or  ia» 
dnoed  by  time  and  1^  usage,  into  a  stale  of 
drypowder«  What^dieft  ia  to  be  deae  ?  la 
there-  no  end  to  this  brawUng;  and  will  tho 
mprofitable  noise  sBduse  for  over  ?  By  wajr 
of  palihitive^  wo  have  sometimes  fanagmed 
thftt  a^coogreao  of  aU  GenpaB  cditBis.  might 
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be  apjNrfnted,  by  pttMlamatlon,  in  Mine  oen*. 
tnd  spot,  wy  m  Nltrnberg  Market-place,  if 
it  would  hold  them  all :  here  we  would  huml 
biy  suggest  that  the  whole  JoumoRstik  might 
aasemble  on  a  given  day,  and  under  the  eye  of 
proper  niarshaU,  sufRoieBdy  and  satisfactorily 
norsewbip  one  another  simultaneously,- eacn 
hia  neighbour,  till  the  very  toughest  had 
cnongh  both  df  whipping  and  of  being 
whipped.  In  this  way,  it  seems  probable^ 
little  di  DO  iajustice  would  be  done ;  and  each, 
journalist,  cleared  of  ^dl,  for  severid  months^ 
might  return  home  In  a  more  composed  frame 
of  mind,  and  betake  himself  with  new  alamty 
to  the  real  duties  of  his  office. 
:  But,  enough  I  enough  I  The  humovr  of 
these  men  may  be  infectiouf  i  it  is  not  good 
lor  us  to  be  here.  Wandering  over  the  Klv*. 
fiian  Fields  of  German  IiitentiUe,  not  watoi*- 
ing  the  gloomy  jdisoords  of  its  Tartarus,  is 
what  we-  wish  to  bcempkyed  in*  Let  the* 
iron  gate  again  dose,  and  abut  in  the  pallid, 
kingdoms,  nom  view  :>  we  gladly  reviai^  tho 
ttpper^.  J^ot  in  disBplfeo  towwds  the  Oeiv, 
man  nation,^  which  we  laveiioDeatly^h^ve  w»> 
spoken  thus  af  these  ita  pl^ywiighia  and  jour*; 
naliats.  Alas  1  when  we  l«9k  .avpoad  as  «i^ 
home,  we  feel  too  well  thaC  the  Ocrmaa*. 
might  say  to  vs— Nejghbouti  sweep  thy  own. 
floor  I'  Stifbm  ia.it  with  any  hope  of  betlier<o 
i«g  the  existence  of  iheae  thzet  individiul 
poet«tcn,tatiU  loss  with  iher  suftUeat  ahadow 
of  wiah4atnake  It  moca  mlaeiable*  thai-  we 
heve  spokco*  After  all,  then  intfai.be  play* 
Wrights,  as  we  have  aaidi  and  Aeae  ara. 
among  -the  besi  of  the  claaa.  So- long  as  k 
pleases  them  to  manufiseture  in  thia  line,  and 
any  hodj  of  Qennan  Thebana  to  pay  them^i 
in  groadien  or  plaudits^  for  their  wave,  let 
both  parties  peiaiat  in  so  doing,  and  fiifar  befal 
them  I  Bat  the  duty  of  Fvidga  Aevi^cra 
U  of  a  lw».fold  aort  For  vol  only  aee'we 
alatimied  on  the  eoast  pf  the  eaantiy,  aa 
watehen  and  apiala,  to  report  whatsoever  le- 
xMihable  thhig  beeomee  viaible  hi  the  dia- 
tance ';  h«t-  We  stuid  there  else  aa  a  aort  of 
tide-wflilani  and  picvtsitive-aerviee  men,  te 
eenteid,  with  mtr  ntmoM  vigour,  Uiat  no  kn- 
pfopcr  article  be  'leaded.  Theae  i»fficea,  It ' 
would  aeem,  ai  in  the  mateilal  warM,  ao  also 
hi  the  literary  and  apiritaal,  uaiiaBy  fiOt  to. 
the  lot  of  a^sd;  invalided,  Impovetbhed,  or, 
otflerwiae  decayed  persons ;  but  that. la  little 
to  ihe  matter.  Aa  true  British  iubjeets.  with. 
ready  will,  thongh  It  may  be^  with  our  |aat 
atfengih;  we  are  here  to  discharge  that  doubla 
dvty.^  Moivcmenta,  we  obaerve,  are  making 
along  the  beach,  and  aignals  out  seawards^  aa 
if  time  KUogemanna  and  Alullnera  were  to 
be  landed  on  onr  aoUU  but  thvongh  the 
atreiigth  of  heaven  thialball  not  be  dMie,  till 
the  «« nioet  tUnkhif  pisople  *'  know  whatit  it 
that  Is  landing.  For  the  reat,  if  any  one. 
wishes  td  import  that  sort  of  produce,  and. 
fia4a  it  noartaUag  for  hie  inward  niaii»  let; 


hhn  do  so.  and  webomsr    Oi47}ethi]<i'im«t 

dcrstand  that  it  is  not  Qerman  Lf  teraCure  ne 
la  swallowing,  bat  the  froth  and  scum  'c£ 
German  Literature ;  which  scum.  If  he  wUl 
only  wait,  we  can  further  promise  him  that 
he  may,  ere  long,  enjoy  in  the  new,  and  per. 
haps  cheaper,  fonn  of  eedimciiA  And  ao  let 
every  one  be  active  fix  himadf  s 

.  **  N0ck  ist  £•  7b«,  da  rvAr#  ritk  dtr  Man, 
JS*  KackitriUtin,  wonitmaitdvirke*  kam/* 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 
(^Vem  the  Wetiminsfer  Jl<ele«d— No.  XIX.) 


The  daily  press  i§  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
great  ppwers  of  society,  a  power  constantly 
iptccfering  with,  and  controlling  every  other. 
U  liaa'ao  opnipiresent  vision — there  ia  no- 
ting, too  .high  for  ita  grasp-^nothin^  .too' 
minute  for.lta  otten^on..  .U,bcciiplea  liaisif 
with  eli  public  A^si^i^and  with  <$  private, 
conceros  as  soon  as  they  come  .withink  the 
circle  of  public  interest ;  ^d.  perliapa  oijdi 
the  grand  machinery  of  social  existence*  It  ia 
that  which,  is  most  constantly  iw|irov|iig-r: 
and  presenting  from  vear  to  year  oe^r  evi- 
dence of  what  wealtn,  and  industry,  aqd 
mind  can  do  when .  coidescing  for  any  im- 
portant object  The  porport  of  thia  article, 
however,  is  not  to  diacnsa  the  benefits,  or  to 
enlarge  on  the  wonders  wroo^t  by  the 
newspapers  of  England,  bat  to  nve  informa- 
tk>n  as  to  the  manner  in  which  uia  important 
engine  is  made  to  move,  and.  to  comnnmicatey 
in  an  unadorned  shai>e,  those 'ddfs^  which 
cannot  but  be  interesting  even  If  regarded  aa 
the  mere  atatistica  of  Uie 'subject  *- 
"  The  nrnhher  bf  newspapers  noiv  piAIMbed 
hk  the  United  Kkttdom  ia  three  hohdred 
and  eight,  of  whieh  eighty-nine  appear  in 
Scotiand  and  Ireland.  In  London  alone  thnrs 
are  fifty-five,  of  which  thirteen  icne  dai^  ; 
VIS.  The  Tunea,  MoraingHarakU  Morais^ 
Ghfonide^  momuw  Aovaitiaeff  Bsbffnii^ 
Joomal,  Morning  rat,  and  Ptildfc  Lately 
all  morning  papera ;  and  the  Globe,  Conner, 
8nn,  British  ^veUer*  Standaid»  n^  Sty 
e^Wiinyi^pera.  The  qnantily  of  rryjgjfglf 
pot  into  cimAiMi  k^  thcnn  tff0t0tBSepit9 
ls»  inchsding  their         ^— ^         • 


forty  thOttsand,  and  ihe.aMnnt  of 
profit  derived  by  the  revenoe  firom  their 
dhimal  publication  is  722/.  Ifit^tfidL^s  of  Ihia 
anm  533^  (m.  SiC  is  paid  for  stHnps,  WiC  nft. 
the  nte  of  131. 6t.  Sd.  per  thonaand  atampn 
at'4flr.  ea^h,  with  a  diaooimt  of  twenty  jprr 
cant  allowed  hy  (he  goveromentin  Hen  of  the 
former  dednctaons«  made  upon  unsold  papera, 
dec ;  a  penalty  of  l.QOI.  bdi^  now  ineormd 
by  thie  prinwg  of  ^ven.a  amrie  copy  r — 
32Ai»paidbythe 
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iaitartr  tot  tfie  exdso  dttj,  Um  loin  Miig 
calcolated  al  about  8j.  per  reflm  upon  th« 
hrge  and  small  paper,  ased  br  the  diifereiit 
ofiices;  and  157/.  lOs,  for  advertisements j 
taking  the  number  which  appear  in  the 
thirteen  daily  papers^  togeraer  at  nine 
hundred. 

Each  of  these  adrertlsements  pays  a  duty 
of  3*.  6d,  to  the  goremment;  and,  as  the 
present  estinute  total  is  calculated  from  the 
advertising  conttots  of  the  serecal  papers,  in 
one  day  of  the  month  of  January,  which  It 
not  the  advertising  season,  it  would  be  fair 
perhaps  to  take  the  average  at  one-fiMi 
more,  thus  making  the  total  amount  paid  to 
the  revenue  daily  by  the  Loadoo  mocning 
and  evening  papers  about  790/, 

Besides  the  London  daily  newspapers^ 
there  are  several  which  are  published  twice 
and  thrice  a  week ;  these  are  the  Lopdon 
Oazette,  the  Reoonl,  the  St  Jamea*s  Cbro- 
nlcJle  (a  paper  connected  with  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  the  Standard),  the  Evening  Mail, 
which  is  puUiahfld  at  the  oOce  of  the  Tiraee  $ 
the  London  Packet,  and  the  EngUah  Chro- 
nicle, which  is  printed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Morning  Herald. 

As  to  the  respective  numbers  issued  by 
each  of  Ae  daily  papers,  it  Is  not^asy  to  be 
The  limes,  according  to  a  pai 


graph  which  lately  appeared  in  that  paper,^ 

*  We  havt  bf^n  reqnMtcd  bj  the  feallemea  io« 
MTMUd,  to  paMleh  the  followliiff  tUlciiieot  :— 

Vpwiide  of  53)000/.  taaooaaUy  conUibulcd  toihe 
letenae  by  oae  iadivMoal— 

Mr.  Cieaeat,  the  proprietor  of  the  Moraiag 
Chronicle,  vhopoeiceen  tbe  largest  aewspeper  eete- 
hlMiirteSt  in  Loudon,  peid  iMt  year  between  Ja. 
niufj  l!4  and  December  31it,  IHS8»  for  tCampaod 
excise  dntin  for  that  lonmal  and  bis  three  weekly 
pnpeis.  no  lets  than  93,6001.  Tbe  number  of  four* 
penny  it  imps  (wbicb  b  tbe  red  nuuk  at  the  corner 
or  every  pnper)  was  9.7J&,M5.  Mr.  Clement's  eon- 
snnption  being  mote  tban  one-tentli  part  of  the 
atnmpeuMd  byjdl  tlie  newmpen  printed  in  Bug- 
land,  of  wiiich  there  ate  prinleo  in  London  49.  and 
in  tbe  eMiniry  1M,  together  wUh  daily  and  weekly 
joornnlB  MO.  eousmamg,  according  to  tbe  parlia* 
rnemary  veturn,  about  35k0S0,etf0  of  ftiuriieany 
stamps.  Tbe  quantity  of  paper  UMd  was  S^AIX 
reamY,  each  ream  weighed  4uibs!  tbe  excite  duty  on 
wbtcb  was  10*.  tbe  ream. 

Tbe  nnmher  of  advertisement  inaerted  in  Mr. 
Clement's  papers  in  tbe  year  was  99,633;  the  duty 
upoq  each  aaverU»enient  betiig  Zs.  Sd.  Thus  tbe 
sums  paid  to  the  revenoe  by  Mr.  Cleroent'o  news- 
paper  cooeem  In  the  pist  year  of  I8QB,  were— 

S.73&.66&Dews»Umpi  .        .        .46,297  16  0 

Dutv  on  20,638  advertisemenls,   at 

b«.6d 5.185 1ft  6 

£lciMon6|471  rMBia  ol  paper  at  10a.     ItTS^  tO  0 

Total  £63  5)9    0    5 

We  bad  n«ver  intended  again  to  infrode  what 
may  be  called  our  own  private  concems  on  public 
atieotioa.  bnt  the  insertion  of  tbe  previomi  pan^ 
grapb,  at  tbe  request  of  Mr.  Clement,  maliea  it  al. 
most  a  sort  of  duty  to  ourselves  to  Uke  the  oppor- 
tunity of  oUcing  a  counter.4lalement  before  our 
leadem.  Mr.  Clement  la  the  pronrietor  of  four  news* 
papers,  and  tlkc  total  am«uni  of  bis  conlrilintions  on 
the  four  is  53,610/-  0#.  6d  We  will  slwrlly  oppoee 
to  tbU  the  coutributioos  to  tbe  revenue  ot  tbe 
TiaM  alone,  and  wiN  adopt  the  nidhod  of  (akttto- 
tion  vend  by  Mr.  CleaicBt. 


diskriliiites  neiriv  led  tftovaahd  dbirfeb  d|nly» 
and  the  HeraM  has  probably  a  daily  circnbr 
tion  of  not  less  than  eight  thousand,  whilst 
the  MomiDg  Chronicle,  scconliog  to  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  by  its  pro- 
prietor, may  he  supposed  to  issue  something 
more  than  four' thousand  daily,  a  small  cir- 
culation certaisly  as  to  mere  number  when 
compared  with  Uie  Times  or  the  Herald,  but 
yet  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  Chronicle 
to  stand  its  groond  well.  Tbe  circulation  of 
the  Morning  Advertiser  is  confined  chiefly 
tdlraoses  of  public  entertainments,  the  con- 
ductors of  which  have  a  direct  interest  in  en-* 
eooraging  it,  as  its  profits  go  to  support  an 
excellent  inetitotion  for  the  education  of  a 
great  oomher  of  the  children  of  decayed 
urensed  victtiaUera;  and  also  we  believe  foe 
the  support  of  destitute  widows.  The  Pnblio 
Ledlger  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  mer* 
cintile  men.  The  Mondog  Journal,  which 
was  untU  lately  known  as  the  NewThnesi 
has  had  to  straggle  with  makiy  vieissitiid^i 
It  was  orfgfaudly  started  by  a  compauy  of 
auctioneers  and  others  aa  "^The  Day,^'  and 
it  had  al  one  time  mider  that  Iflto  « toler*- 
Uy  extensive,  hot  never  a  very  piofitthle 
drenhtion.  Whan  Dn^Sloddait,  the  fomev 
editor  of  lhoTiasea,Beeeded  from  thai  esta* 
bUslMnent,  and  joined  the  proprielora  ol 
«<  The  Day,"  the  tide  was  changed  to  that  of 


'*  The  Dtj  and  Now  Thnes,?  and  ere  long 
it  waa  known  oidy  as  ^  The  New  Tknes,^ 
Qnd^r  wbieh  titie  it  flnetasled  oooaiderably 
in  mnsbcr  and  in  the  extent  of  its  advev* 
tiseroeats,  wtthoot,  however,  we  helieve,  evev 
yielding  an  average  profit  to  its  owners.  *Jt 
haa  been  reoenlly  purchased  by  pavtiea  who 
axe  fiMonraUe  to  nltra  Tory  politice*  The 
Morning  Boat  b  liltie  encnmhered  with  ex-i 
penaea--4tB  readers  are  alntost  wholly  among 
what  is  termed  tiie  Baahionafak  World,  and 
bewff  fiiUeved  from  the  heavy  expenses  of 
obtamiiig  newa  nporta,  whicbattacli  to  other 
papers.  It  undoubtedly  derives  great  prefti 
from  tbe  simple  source  of  adveftiaeoients.  It 
is  well  known  to  those  who  ace  connected 
with  the  press,,  that  advertisements  are  the 
last  things  which  opme  to,  and  the  laat 
which  leave,  a  newspaper.  A  paper  may 
rise  considerably  in  the  extent  and  character 
of .  its  cisculation,  and  yet  for  a  year  or  two 
there  may  be.  no  material  increase  in  the 
value  of.  its  advertisements;  and,  on  the 

■  Aamoot  of  tbe  datiea  paid  bj  the  Timet  alooe  :-r 

£.  :  d' 
News  sumps  3.046,500  .  .  .48,516  13  4 
limy  on  92.d60  adrertisneots,  at 

ExelM  OB  6^008  reams  of  paper    ,       •    3,351    3    p 

Total  .  .  .  £66^137  7  10 
leaving  an  excrm  in  favonr  of  tbe  Timet  alone,  orer 
the  f«mr  paprrs  puUidK-d  liy  Mr.  Clemenl,  of 
14,618/  7r.  Ad,  We  will  not  do  so  iovidions  a  thing 
as  pcint  nut  the  enoimous  excefl  of  lootributloa 
psid  by  the  Tim«e  uver  any  one  ol  the  font  jooraala 
alluded-  to.— I^fme,  l^iifoy,  /aavtfrjr 9| A. 
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oUirr  hndf  ithma  ft  hai  daee  aeqmi«d  ft 
mid  adverCisiiig'  wndc^  it  may  fafl  rapidly 
m  nooiber,  and  declioe  still  more  n|$idly  in 
ebaracter,  trHhcmt  a  corresponding  dtmina* 
tionof  profit  from  its  adrertising  ookimnai 
Many  speeolations  \a,re  been  ventured  opon 
as  to  the  valae  of  the  dHfcvent  nioning 
aeirspApers  as  mere  trading  concerns,  or  fot 
Ihe  iiivestment  of  capital,  -with  a  rww  to  the 
receipt  of  good  interest.  In  estinrating  tie 
value  of  a  newspaper  to  sbareboldf  rs,  not 
only  the  artoal  aoionnt  of  dividend  is  to  be 
considered,  bnt  also  the  probaUe  permanenos 
of  such  dividend  as  oonncctsd  with  the  cluk* 
ncter  and  mode  of  management  of  the 
j^ner.  It  may  happen  that  a  nswqiapev 
iriU»  ddring  a  time  of  excitement,  so  a^y 
aio  estra'cxpenditore  as  to  produce  an  au^ 
qoate  rstarn  'for  the  time,  but  that  with  s 
diminution  of  the  excitement  there  oia^  b< 
s  more  than  oor responding  dttdiiraiiou  Ot  r^ 
Uims  taken  with  reference  to  tfai  decreased 
•xpendltore.  The  best*  property  in  newsi 
papers  iB»that  whero  the  talent  of  the  polilicsl 
writers,  and  the  general  care  and  good  taste 
of  tie  managerr  and  aelectors,  have  secured 
tie  approbation  t>f  diacening  readers ;  be^ 
oaose  such  papers  will  necossacfly  rlie  in 
times  of  excitement  without  any  greatly  in* 
•reased  ^xyenye,  whilst  in  a  deuth  of  news 
tteywill  aostaia  less  injury  than  other  pa-* 
perm,  whidi  ar^  ready  to  supply  every  ne# 
craving  of  popular  cnriosity.  The  Times  haA 
a  hifrii  reputation 'for  the  great  sagacity  with 
whioi  it'smeft  on  qoostioBS  dnrinr  tfaepe- 
viod  ia  wiicli  they  most  particahufy  occupy 
tie  poUic  mind.  Broad  as  this  sheet  was, 
it  seeau  timt  it  is  to  be  still  broader. 
Tie  Globe  of  January  19tfa  saysi— ^<  la  con- 
so^urace  of  tie  act  of  pariiafflent  requiring 
SB  eztra<  stamp  foreveiy  supplemental  sheet 
of  «  newspaper,  a  mode  of  giving  the  re* 
quired  additionahmatier  without  incurring  a 
fiirtier  stamp  duty  ias  just  been  adopted  by 
tie  Times  newspaper.  Instead  of  giving  a 
•applementary  sheet,  the  Times  this  day  is 
pcBted  upon  one  entire  sheet  of  paper,  mea- 
saring  four  feet  in  length,  and  three  in 
farsadcfa;  andi  containing  forty-three  cohimaa' 
of  matter,  of  which  rather  more  then  thirty  are 
illed  with  advertisements,  being  considerably 
upwards  of  ninety  thousand  words.  There 
ass  fifteen  columns  of  reports- and  news  of 
diffnmt  Iciadf  printed  in  small,  type,  and 
containing  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
wosds,  amd  >  aboi|t  thfae  oofaimns  in  the 
larger  type,  containing  more  than  sue  thou- 
tand  wonh*-so  that  there  are  nearty  one 
l^undred  an<f  fifty  thousand  words  in  tbft 
paper.  T^iis  quantity  of '  matter  would  form 
CTusiderably  more  than  a  thick  octavo  volume 
6f  any  of  the  modem  wtfrks  as  they  are  now 
firinted.  Indeed,  on  calculatipg  the  quan- 
tity of  one  of  the  most  recent,  and  Irfr  no 
means  the  least  ckiscly  printed,  we  find  that 
th£coDfeii|sof  the'Hmesof  thlfday^  ifpiidted 


in  vm  aamoitemletf,  wiudd  esccedliT  eij^lit^ 
pages  the  oooleiitB  of  the  vobiise  wiidk  we 
have  examined.  If  by  the  side^  this  «•* 
loBsal  paper  we  were  to  place  one  of  tiie  ear* 
Meat  numbers  printed  under  the  'same  title» 
tiie  £onlraat  wouM  be  very  .cnrloiaa.  On  re^ 
ferring  to  one  of  the  earliest  nevspapeca 
ptintedni  thfs  country,  ire -fold  its  coatcnu 
to  be eqnalto  less  than  one  hnodredtb  part 
of  tie  Timca  of  this  day.  Omaiderin^  tie 
•hortness  of  the  time  wfateh  must  have 
Ulapsed  between  the  commencement  and  tio 
ttitaiinaftiDa  of  the  laliours  of  gettrog  op  saci 
a/fhoeft,  tie  number  of  hands  emptofvd  ia 
evoffy  department  can  have  foBeo  iiltie  dKurt 
ofoneiuiidred.  Tbehiversof  ouantity  cam 
of  course,  And  no  foidt  with  thb  ftcw 
flmrogeraent  of  the  TSmei  newspaper,  but 
there  may  be  some  wb6  will  dread  tie  tmii 
of  getting  through  an  octavor  volm&e  ct 
their  breafcfost-fable.  IV)  petsoul  who  like 
to  read  all*  that  a  newspaper  contains  bclbro 
they  set  about  the  business  of  the  day,  the 
taak  of  swaiowiog  liitie  less  than  one  hDi»- 
dred  and  fifty  tiiousand  words  with  their 
rolls  and  foflipe—ahe  feat  of  getting  through 
the  forty-eight  columns  of  tM  Times,  with  « 
dne'regafd*  to  tie  importance  of  lU  IrinWng 
articles— its  news,  foreign  and  domotSc-^ 
ito  reports— the  announcement  of  sales  by 
tnction  of  hankers'  estates  and  aeata  in  part 
liament,  of  roan  cobs  and  cabriolets— 4fae 
infinite  sundries  of  wante  and  wanted — and 
hist,  nor  least,  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages—such t^  feat  as  this  will  exceed  the 
wonders  of  the  prize  ring  or  the  phenomena 
of  tiie  turf,  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
most  insatiable  HcUuo-librorum.  How  th^ 
coffee-house  keepers,  and  other  he^ls  of 
places  of  public  resort  and  enteftaiDmcnt 
will  relish  the  plan,  wc  kuow  not  We  thinR 
we  see  the  intellectual  artisan,  in  his  spare 
hal/  hour,  waiting  till  '*  the  oth«»r  gentle- 
man  has  done  with  the  paper,-  casting  at 
him  glacces,  half  angr}%  half  imploring. 
Everyone  lias  heard  of  a  certain  noble  stu- 
dent's antipathy  to  "  a  square  book ;"  ode 
gliinuse  of  the  Times  of  to-day  must,  we 
should  conceive,  inflame  a  morbid  feeling 
of  this  kind  to  a  fearful  paralysis  of  bonx>r." 
We  have  heard  the  copj-right  of  thi 
Tinjefi  calculated  at  from '  lOO.OCO/.  to 
120,000/. ;  but  it  would  be  diificult  to  afix  a 
correct  value  to  such  an  establishment.  If 
ft  be  true  tiiat  the  shareholders  have  some- 
times divided  a  nett  profit  of  24,000/.'  per  an- 
num, the  capital  must  be  estimated  at  a 
much  higher  rate.  It  was  usual  some  tiiae 
ago  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  nevspaper  a 
£ve  or  six  years'  purchase;  but  afaaics  in 
the  two  leading  evening  papers  have  been 
^Id  at  as  high  a  rate  as  twelve  and  fonrtreti 
J  cars'  purchase.  Tlic  Aforniog  Henjfd  is  a 
Mper,  which,  during  tiie  last  eight' ye«r«, 
has  risen  under  die  present  mansgiaf  |>ra- 
))rietot  to  taore  tHatat  ^\x  tijncs  the  ni^unt 
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of  its  circulatioii  b^foft  ho  purchased  the 
majority  of  the  shares,  and  its  advertise- 
meots  hare  increased  in  the  same  prop>r- 
tion.  Perhaps,  without  making  an  invidious 
comparison  by  offering  an  opinion  as  to 
what  .each  newspaper  would  fetch  in  th^ 
market^  it  may  be  safely  calculated  that  a 
capital  of  more  than  250,000/.  has  been  in- 
vested  in  the  seven  morning  newspapers 
which  are  now  published  in  the  metropolis. 
Of  the  evening  newspapers,  the  highest  in 
circulation  is  now  said  to  be.  the  Globe ;  at 
least  its  proprietors  have  so  stated,  and  have 
not  been  contradicted.  This  paper  was  ori- 
ginally started  in  conjuoction  with  one 
which  has  ceased  to  exist:  viz.  ''  The  Bri- 
tish Press,"  by  a  company  of  booksellers.  It 
was  never  a  losing  concern,  but  the  losses  of 
the  Briti^  Press  were  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  profits  of  the  Globe ;  and  five  years  ago, 
when  at  a  low  circulation,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  proprietors  of  another  evening  paper 
— ^The  Traveller — and  the  two  were  joined 
together.  In  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years,  however,  it  has  incorporated  not  less 
than  five  other  evening  papers — the  States- 
man, the  True  Briton  (a  paper  started  by 
Lord  Kenyon,  and  at  one  time  respectable 
by  its  able  opposition  to  the  ''  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties"  against  the  late  queen),  the 
Evening  Chronicle  (a  paner  which  was  set 
up  by  Mr.  Buckingham),  the  Nation  (a 
short-lived  enterprise  of  Mr.  Wooler),  and 
the  Argus  (a  second,  and  equally  unfortunate 
attempt  of  Mr.  Buckingham).  If  the  maxim 
of  *'  In  union  there  is  strength "  be  true  in 
any  case,  it  must  be  true  with  the  Globe,  for 
iiere  is  union  indeed — seven  papers  in  one. 
The  value  of  the  Globe,  according  to  ^  last 
transfer  of  shares,  would  be  about  50,000/. 
— that  of  the  Courier  is  greater,  for,  al- 
though its  number  may  be  lower,  it  has 
more  advertisements.  We  have  heard,  in- 
deed, that  at  one  time,  shares  in  the  Courier 
were  sold  at  such  a  rate,  as  to  make  the  en- 
tire capital  worth  80  or  90,000/.  The  Sun 
is  a  newspaper  which  has  within  the  last 
three  years  more  than  quadrupled  its  num- 
ber; a  result  produced,  no  doubt,  bv  a 
hear^  expenditure  of  capital — it  is  said  as 
much  as  14,000/.  It  now,  like  the  Globe 
and  British  Traveller,  advocates  liberal 
principles,  and  by  the  great  exertions  of  its 
managers,  it  has  obtained  considerable  influ- 
ence. Lord  Ken3ron  is  supposed  to  have 
lost  in  two  years  more  than  7000/.  by  the 
True  Briton,  and  Mr.  Murray  suffered  it  is 
believed  to  the  extent  of  15,000/.  from  the 
Representative.  The  True  Briton  com- 
menced as  a  furious  Orange  paper.  In 
tiiree  months  it  became  liberal,  and  under 
new  nnanagement  reached  a  good  circulatk>n. 
It  then  assumed  Orange  colours  again ;  and, 
under  another  manager,  the  circulation  fell 
away  almost  to  nothing.  The  difiiculty  of 
esttiblii^httig  a  newspaper  was  never  more 
Vox.  I.  4  E 


exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the  Repre- 
sentative. A  more  effective  body  of  report- 
ers than  it  could  boast  of  had  never  been 
known,  and  in  all  the  other  departments, 
except  the  head,  there  had  been  good  p.rovi- 
sion  made  to  ensure  success ;  but  it  was  sent 
oiit  to  the  worid  as  a  bark  with  a  good  crew» 
under  rash  and  inexperienced  commanders^ 
who  ran  it  0|n  shore,  and  before  the  damage 
could  be  repaired,  it  went  to  pieces.  The 
British  Traveller  has  a  fair  circulation,  and 
is  now  well  edited.  The  Standard,  which  i^ 
a  high  church  and  state  paper,  has,  under 
Tery  aUe  management,  risen  to  a  sui&ciejit 
height  to  warrant  its  being  regarded  as  an 
established  paper;  but  the  Star  has  so  fallen* 
as  to  be  now  rarely  Dientkwcd.  The  amount 
of  cafiital  invested  in  the  evening  papers  is 
not  less  than  150,000/.;  so  that  the  entjre 
daily  press  represents  an  amount  of  400,000/., 
whilst  for  the  weekly  papers,  and  those 
which  appear  twice  and  thrice  a  week,  we 
may  fairly  add  at  least  100,000/1,  making 
alt(^ether  a  capital  of  half  a  million. 

l^e  weekly  papers  now  published,  are, 
the  County  Chronicle*  Farmer's  Journal, 
Worid,  Atlas,  Baldwin*s  County  Herald, 
Dispatch,  Examiner,  Trader'  Free  Press, 
Life  in  London,  Sunday  Times,  New  Sunday 
Times,  Weekly  Times,  Age,  Englishman, 
Sunday  Monitor,  Sunday  Advertiser,  Bell's 
Messenger,  Farmer's  Chronicle,  Sphynx, 
SpecUtor,  John  Bull,  News,  Observer,  Old 
Soldier,  and  Weekly  Courier;  besides  three 
literary  papers,  the  Athensura,  the  Literary 
Gazette,  and  the  Weekly  Review;  one  or 
two  law  papers;  and  Cobbett's  Register. 
Three  of  these,  the  New  Sunday  Times,.the . 
Old  Soldier,  and  the  Weekly  Courier,  are  of 
no  older  date  than  the  current  year.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  upon  the  daily 
newspapers,  taking  the  average  of  tbe  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers,  is  upwards  of  six. 
hundred ;  and  that  of  the  weekly  papers, 
including  those  which  appear  two  and  three 
times  per  week,  more  than  five  hundred; 
making  a  total  of  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  number  em- 
ployed upon  the  provincial  English  papers, 
and  upon  those  which  appear  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  we  shall  have  a  grand  total,  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred.  Employed 
upon  each  morning  paper,  there  are  an 
editor,  a  sub-editor,  from  ten  to  fourteen 
regular  reporters,  at  salaries  of  four  to  six 
guineas  per  week,  each;  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  compositors  in  tlie  printing-office, 
some  of  whom,  being  what  is  caued  full 
hands,  that  is,  men  who  work  tbe  whole 
of  their  day,  receive  21.  8#.  each,  as  wages, 
with  some  additions  for  over  hours;  whilst 
others,  who  are  called  supernumeraries,  and 
who  compose  only  a  limited  portion  of  mat- 
ter called  a  galley,  receive  1/.  3«.  fid,  each; 
one  or  two  readers,  who  correct  the  proofs 
as  they  come  from  the  compositors,  and  who 
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receive  each,  from  two  and  a  half,  to  ^rec  and 
a  half  guineas  per  week ;  a  leading-boV,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  read  the  copy  aloud,  whilst  tha 
reader  makes  his  corrections  upon  the  proof ; 
k  printer,  who  receives  from  four  to  six,  or  even 
eight  guineas  per  week ;  and  a  certain  number 
of  men  and  boys  to  attend  to  the  printing  ma- 
cliine,  and  to  take  off  the  papers  aa  they  ftdl 
from  the  cylinders;  a  publisher  and  sub* 
publisher ;  two  or  more  clerks  in  the  oflke, 
to  receive  advertisements  and  keep  the  ac- 
pounts;  a  porter,  a  number  of  errand 
boys,  && 

The  salary  of  an  editor,  upou  a  reaped* 
^e  moming  paper,  is  from  60<M.  to  IWHH. 
per  annum  ;  and  a  sub-editor  receives  from 
400/.  to  600/,  per  annum.  We  have  heard 
that  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  morning 
papers,  has  1000/.  per  annum  ;  and  that  at 
least  another  1000/.  per  annum,  is  paid  to 
gentlemen  not  regularly  on  the  establish* 
mtnt,  for  political  artides  i  thus  providing  a 
variety  of  matter.  Besides  the  regular  re« 
porters  of  a  newspaper,  there  are  seveial  oc- 
eaaional,  or  as  they  are  called,  ^*  penny  aline" 
reporters;  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
furnishing  articles  of  intelligeneei,  at  a  fixed 
price  per  line ;  viz.  !}</.  or  Hd,  They  are 
not  attached  to  any  particular  newKpaper. 
The  aggregate  charge  for  copy  furnished  by 
4iese  persons,  forms  a  oonsidemble  item  in 
the  weekly  expenditure  of  a  newspaper.  The 
salaries  paid  by  a  first  rate  morning  pHper 
Weekly,  to  Hs  editors,  reporters,  and  others 
do  the  estublishment,  do  not  amount  to  lees 
than  1801.  i>er  week ;  and  if  to  this  be  added 
the  expenditure  for  occasional  reporting — for 
assistance  to  the  compositors — for  foreign 
newspapers,  and  private  correspondence,  and 
various  items  whidi  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate,  we  have  a  weekly  expense  of 
nearly  2&0/.  When  we  take  250/.  as  the 
weekly  expense  of  a  morning  newspaper,  we 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  such  respect- 
able establishments,  as  make  great  efforts  to 
kwp  up  their  character  and  circulation.  By 
ah  economy  approaching  to  parsimony,  the 
expenses  of  a  daily  morning  newspaper  might 
be  brought  down  to  170/.,or  even  lower,  per 
week ;  but  an  economy  of  this  kind  would 
pt-ove  vei^ prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
paper.  The  utmost  number  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  new  daily  paper  can  expect  to 
circulate  for  the  first  year  or  two,  is  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  per  day ;  and  with  so 
small  a  circulation,  very  few  advertisements 
can  be  looked  for.  The  expenditure  for 
types,  printing  office,  and  other  preliminary 
arrangements  is  considerable ;  and  the  weekly 
expenses  of  a  new  paper,  so  far  from  being 
less  than  those  of  an  established  concern, 
must  be  greater,  if  any  hopes  are  to  be  enter- 
tained of  forcing  the  p^er  into  notice,  by 
giying  to  it  exclusive,  and  therefore  dearly 
purchaaed    informatiwi.     The    daily    cost 


•f  printing   even  •   siagk  number  6C 
moniing  newspaper  wilLbe  42/.;  and  the 
turns  upon  a  circulation  of  7^9  niay  be 
by  the  following  calculation  i 

£.  *.  d, 

1}  Ream  of  paper        .  3  0  0 

750  Stamps         .        •  10  0  0 

Daily  expenses  for  editing, 

printing,  &c.        .  42  0  0 

£55    0     0 

750  papers  divided  into  onirca  af  37,  in 
which  way  they  are  disposed  of  to  the  news- 
Bsen,  at  1S«.  per  quire,  would  give  to  the  pio. 
prietors  a  return  of  18/.,  being  a  profit  ower 
tlie  cost  of  stamps  and  paper,  of  considerably 
less  than  2d,  per  copy.  If  lo  this  18/.  we 
add  about  5/.,  or  at  the  utmost  SL^  aa  the 
profit  upon  advertisements,  for  a  lavfj^er 
amount  of  profit  oouM  not  be  calculated 
upon  for  a  new  paper,  with  so  limited  a  cir* 
culation,  we  find  a  daily  loss  of  31/. ;  or 
nearly  200/.  weekly;  so  that  a  few  thou* 
sands  may  soon  be  thrown  away  in  an  nnsoc- 
cessful  attempt  There  can  be  bat  little 
profit  upon  a  morning  newspaper  except  from 
its  advertisements,  witli  a  smaller  drculatioR 
than  five  or  six  thousand ;  and  beyond  that 
number,  a  newspaper  prudently  managed., 
and  possessing  a  fair  share  of  advertisementjt, 
becomes  a  very  beneficial  undertaking.  The 
duty  of  a  newspaper  editor,  strictly  speaking.^ 
is  mainly  limited  to  the  production  of  one  or 
more  leading  articles.  He  ordinarily  does 
not  interfere  with  the  general  mechanical 
arrangement  and  management  of  the  paper, 
but  leaves  that  to  his  sub-editor.  HoweTer 
important  it  may  be  that  the  leading  articles 
of  a  newspaper  should  be  well  written,  it  is 
not  less  so  that  the  original  and  selected 
matter  in  the  bodv  of  the  paper  should  be 
carefully  and  tastefully  given.  Blany  persons 
do  not  read  the  leading  articles,  until  thej 
have  nothing  else  to  nad ;  and  to  such  as 
these,  lightness,  and  agreeableness,  and  va- 
riety, are  alike  essentiaL 

The  duties  of  a  sub-editor  on  a  morning 
paper  commence  about  the  middle  of  the 
day— at  this  time  he  anangea  for  tbe  priacer 
the  original  communications  wbidi  have  besD 
laid  beiore  his  superior,  and  which  have  ob- 
tained his  approbation,  and  revises  any  re- 
port which  may  at  that  time  have  been  sent 
for  insertion.  He  then  makes  his  seloctkuia 
from  the  provincial  papers  which  are  aant  to 
tlie  oQce ;-  and  when  the  evening  newspi^Mra 
are  published,  extracts  from  them  also,  and 
arranges  hia  extracts  for  publication— oc- 
casionally writing  an  original  paragimph  vm 
some  subject  of  intereat.  From  that  tine^ 
until  tbe  paper  is  sent  to  pn$»f  which  nay 
be  al  one,  two»  or  four  o'clock  iu  tlie  noin- 
iug,  he  is  occupied  in  ovaloohiug  the  dif- 
fenot  reporta.  and  caaunuiiiait&epft  aa  they 
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am?e,  uid  in  feelMting  ftrad  them  iiidi  m  1m 

think.«  worthj  of  iiMertioii.*  The  editor's 
duty  h^ns,  utrictly  speaking,  with  the  pub« 
llcation  of  the  eveniag  newspftpers.  He  hat 
to  read  their  leading  articles,  and  to  refste  ot 
support  their  arguments.  He  remains  at  his 
post  until  a  late  hour,  prepared  to  write 
oomments  on  the  foreign  papers  as  they 
arrive  (a  duty  in  which  he  is  generally  as. 
iiiMted  by  Itis  sub-editor),  and  to  direct,  in  » 
leading  article,  attention  to  any  topic  of  in- 
terest before  the  public  During  the  sittiug  of 
parliament  be  is  compellod  frequently  to  re- 
main at  tlie  office  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  such  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  public  press  in  the  metropolis  is 
directed,  that  it  is  hot  rare  to  see  a  leading 
article  of  nearly  a  column  written  at  two 
oVlock  in  the  morning  on  some  subject 
which  had  been  discussed  an  hour  or  two 
previously  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  a  momiiig 
paper,  the  reporting^  remahis  to  be  notieed. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  the  regular  reporting 
establishment  varies  in  nvmber  from  ten  to 
fourteen ;  most  of  the  persons  so  engaged  are 
gentlemen  of  education  ;  and  frequently  law 
students,  wlio  make  this  profession  an  easy 
mode  of  qualifying  themselves  for  one  of 
more  fame,  and  sometimes  of  more  profit-t 
During  the  parliament,  the  sittings  of  which 
commence  at  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  reporters  of  the  leading  papers  attend  by 
turns,  one  succeeding  the  other,  according  to 
previous  arrangement,  each  remaining  in  the 
House  for  half  or  three  qoarters  of  an  hour ; 
and  the  reporters  upon  minor  papers  much 
longer.  If  the  debate  is  not  heavy,  the  re. 
porter  in  the  House  of  Ckmmons,  when  k. 
lieved,  en  ten  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the 
lobby,  which  has  been  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  reporters,  and  there  arranges  his 
notes  (which  are  seldom  taken  in  short- 
hand, as,  except  in  particular  cases,  short- 
hand reporting,  from  the  impossibility  of 
finding  room  in  a  newspaper  for  all  that  a 
member  says,  are  ralher  injurious  than  use- 
ful] of  the  speeches  deliTercd  during  bis  turn. 
He  then  proceeds  at  once  to  the  office  of  the 
newspaper  on  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the 
editor's  attention  is  directed  by  him  to  any 
thing  oi  commanding  interest  that  has 


*  A»  the  parliatneulary  r4'poriers,and  tbofewho 
attend  the  higber  court*  of  law,  are  men  of  education 
and  integrity,  upon  whom  full  reli.ince  may  be 
)»}ar«d.  and  m  time  docs  not  utwllf  peroait  an  eX' 
awioatioo  of  their  copy,  their  reporti  »re  aent  to  tho 
printer  as  tiiey  come,  or  without  ttaderg«iug  re- 
vinion  by  the  editor. 

f  M aay  of  the  eminent  man  new,  or  lately,  at  ttie 
bar,  bsve  eummei.ced  dieir  public  career  aa  re- 
porteia  upon  Ixmdnn  newapapenu  Amoag  olhera, 
we  niav  mention  Sir  James  niackintoih,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Horace  Twiaa,  Serjeant  ^paukie,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, the  Master  io  Ctiaacery,  Mr.  Janes  DbwUair, 
vbo  lately  went  out  to  New  South  Wales  aa  oae  o# 
tile  judgea  of  that  colony,  Mr.  Cliarlrt  Pbitiipa,  and 
•rhera,  aa  weU  ae  tbe  able  editors  of  the  Timet  and 
Moraiagehromcle. 


pffacd.  His  tlipt,  u  tliey  ait  written,  ai« 
given  by  the  printer  to  the  compositors^ 
whose  number,  during  the  sitting  of  parlia-' 
mcnt,  is  generally  increased,  and  as  one  re-' 
porter  follows  Miother,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  debate,  which  has  terminated  only  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  be  set  up  in  type 
and  ready  for  printing  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning — on  the  nights  of  prolonged  debate^ 
when  the  Houses  sit  late,  some  of  the  re- 
porters may  be  compelled  to  go  back  and 
toke  what  is  called  a  double  tuni.  This, 
however,  on  newspapers  which  have  a  full 
corps  of  reporters,'  does  not  often  happen ; 
and  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  fatigue  to  the 
reporters  is  not  excessive;  but  there  are' 
perioda  when  it  becomes  oppressive  and  in- 
jurious to  health.  80  active  and  able  are 
some  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  not  at  all  an 
unfrequent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply,- 
from  the  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
to  the  paper  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
two  to  thiree  columns  of  closely  printed' 
matter,  the  extent  of  labour  being  of  course 
accommodated  to  his  own  view  of  the  im- 
portance or  interest  of  the  subject.  Some^ 
persons  have  been  known  to  supply  more' 
than  a  eolutmi,  and  that  even  on  financial 
questions,  in  which  figures  formed  the  bulk, 
entirely  from  the  exercise  of  memory,  no 
notes  having  been  taken  ;  but  these  are  rare 
instances. 

When  the  copy,  for  so  all  the  articles 
from  which  the  compositors  set  their  types, ' 
are  ealled,  is  finished,  the  matter,  which  is  the 
collection  of  types  so  set,  is  phieed  in  long 
brass  galltes,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
printer,  who  ties  it  vp  in  different  columns, 
and  discharges  it  gently  upon  a  large  stone 
until  all  tbe  columns  of  tbe  paper  are  brought 
together,  when  a  chase  or  form,  which  is  an 
iron  frame,  is  fitted  over  them,  and  they  are 
iastcned  in  with  wooden  wedges.  It  is  then 
taken  to  the  press,  or  rather  machine,  for  few  - 
presses  are  now  used,  and  the  process  of 
printing  commences. 

The  printing  machine  is  6ne  of  the  most 
eztroosdinaryfnventions  of  modem  ingenuity. 
Befiire  its  employment,  the  utmost  number 
of  copies  of  a  newspaper  which  could  be 
print^  upon  a  press  within  the  hour,  was 
five  or  six  hundred ;  and  that  could  only  be' 
done  with  great  exertion,  so  that  in  news- 
paper establishments,  where  the  demand' 
was  considerable,  it  was  necessary  to  incut* 
the  great  extra  expense  of  having  one  or' 
more  duplicates  composed  and  sent  to  other 
presses,  so  as  to  fumnh  a  snfllcient  supply 
of  papers  within  a  given  period.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  are  machines  which  are  turned  by 
hand,  two  men  being  required  at  the  wheel, 
and  two  to  lay  en  the  sheets,  whilst  two 
boys  take  them  off  the  cylinder,  which  print' 
from  twia  thomand  four  hundred,  to  two 
thomaml  dghi  hundred  copies  within  thtf 
hour  ^  so  that,  whMher  the  priming  be  pcr« 
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formed  with  steam  engines,  or  with  hand 
•Qgines,  it  is  xiow  quite  unnecessary  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  duplicates,  and  a  saving  of 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
an  eztensivdy-drculated  newspaper  is  thus 
effected,  after  allowing  liherally  for  the  wear 
of  the  machine  upon  ue  amount  sunk  in  the 
purchase,  which  yaries  according  to  size,  and 
whether  it  be  worked  by  hand  or  by  steam. 
A  hand  machine  for  an  Eyening  Paper  cosu 
six  hundred  guineas.  H'hen  the  papers  are 
printed,  they  are  taken  by  the  publisher  and 
supplied,  in  quires  of  twenty-seyen,  to  the 
newsmen,  for  ready  money,  at  the  rate  of 
ISf.  per  quire.  In  this  way  the  papers  are 
disposed  of  for  something  less  than  6d  each 
from  the  office,  but  the  proprietors  haye  no 
risk  as  to  debts,  and  therefore  they  are  satis- 
fied with  a  smaller  return.  If  any  orders  for 
newspapers  sre  sent  tn  the  newspaper  offices, 
they  are  deliyered  to  the  news  agents,  by 
whom  they  are  supplied  at  the  regular  price 
of  7d,  eadi,  or  in  some  cases  7i</.,  and  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  getting  in  the  accounts  is 
shifted  to  them  from  the  proprietors. 

The  regular  news-venders  are  not  the  only 
persona  who  trade  in  newspapers.  Orders 
for  newspapers  are  received  by  the  post- 
masters  in  almost  evenr  town,  and  by  them 
they  are  forwarded  to  the  clerks  of  the  road 
attached  to  the  General-posi-office ;  who,  by 
means  of  an  agent,  who  is  also  connected 
with  the  post-office,  receive  large  quantities 
of  newspapers  fh}m  the  different  offices,  which 
are  at  the  post-office  put  into  covers  and  sent 
through  the  country  according  to  the  orders 
zeoeived.  There  is  such  an  advantage  to  the 
purchaser  of  an  evening  newsnaper,  living  in 
the  country,  who  sends  his  order  tlurough  the 
post-master,  that  if  the  dcrks  of  the  road 
were  permitted  officially  to  make  it  public, 
they  would  monopolise  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  trade  in  evening  newspapers.  Tlie  after- 
noon papers,  printed  in  London,  are  sent  to 
press  soon  after  three  o*clock,  and  at  four 
o*clock,  each  office  has  a  sufficient  number 
from  the  machine  to  supply  the  newsvenders, 
who  having  their  town  as  well  as  their 
country  trade  to  attend  to,  usually  take  their 
papers  before  five  o*clock,  so  that  the  news- 
papers, which  are  sent  into  the  country  by 
them,  &p  not  contain  any  later  news  than  up 
to  two  or  half.past  two  o'clock,  iJthougb 
it  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  evening 
newspapers  there  is,  at  five  o'clock,  an  ad- 
dition  made  with  the  closing  prices  of  the 
fiinds:  on  particular  occasions,  a  second 
edition,  and  a  list  of  the  promotions,  bank- 
rupts, &c.  copied  immediately  iVom  the 
Gasette  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
As  newspapers  are  not  received  at  die 
General-post-office  later  than  six  o'doek  in 
the  evening,  unless  upon  payment  of  one 
balf.penny  on  each,  the  newsman  is  unable 
to  supply  the  later  edittons  of  the  evening 
papers  without  the  sacrifice  of  half  his  profit, 


and  even  in  such  case,  with  die  gnateat  iB« 
convenience  to  his  general  busmess.  The 
clerks  of  die  road,  however,  do  not  Tecdre 
their  supply  of  papers  from  the  difierant 
offices  until  past  six  o'clock,  and  not  vnh^ 
fluendy  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ao 
mat  their  customers  are  certain  of  having  the 
latest  possible  informadon.  It  has  happoied, 
frequendy,  that  intelligenoe,  which  did  not 
arrive  in  London  until  neariy  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  a  report  of  debates  in  par- 
liament up  to  that  hour,  have  appeared  in 
the  country  in  the  papers  supjdied  by  the 
clerks  of  the  road ;  for,  from  the  moment  of 
putting  in  hand  an  article  of  moderate  length, 
to  the  moment  of  despatching  a  mesacnger 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  where 
most  of  the  newspapers  are  printed,  to  die 
post-office,  half  an  hour  will  not  be  requlied 
for  the  production  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
copies  ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  more, 
the  messenger  delivcn  his  papers  to  the 
agents  of  the  clerks  of  the  rMds,  who  have 
afi  their  covers  ready,  and  who  are  able,  fiom 
their  peculiar  privileges  and  fiidlides,  to  keep 
open  until  within  a  few  minutes  of  ei^t 
o'clock. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  machinery  of  e 
public  offiee  should  be  thus  used  for  {nivate 
g»in.  The  public  an  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  which  can  be  obtained  throng  that 
post-office  establishment,  for  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  whidi  they  pay.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  not  £sir  to  news-vendcrs,  news-readas, 
nor  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  trader  la 
newspapers  is  shut  out  from  fair  and  equal 
competition— the  reader  of  them,  unlcaa  ad- 
mitted into  the  Post-office  secrets,  is  denied 
the  privilege  of  receiving  the  latest  intdli- 
gence — and  the  people  of  England,  for  pur- 
poses concealed  from  their  knowledge,  and 
very  unlikely  to  meet  their  approval.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  much  inegulav  lucre  make* 
iu  way,  through  such  oookcd  channcb  aa 
these,  to  thepodKts  of  official  persona. 

The  expenses  of  an  evening  newspaper  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  a  monii^  one, 
and  it  is  to  this  dreumstance  diat  are  to  be 
attributed  the  many  attempts,  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
to  esublish  new  evening  papers.  It,  how- 
ever, the  charges  of  setting  up  and  carrying 
on  an  evening  paper  are  less  than  those  of  a 
morning  paper,  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
it  into  circulation  is  greater,  and  years  must 
elapse  ere  a  sufficient  number  of  advertise- 
ments can  be  obtained  to  enable  die  pro- 
prietors to  meet  their  expenditure.  The 
demand  for  evening  newsp^iera  is  com- 
paratively limited.  The  six  which  are 
printed  in  London  do  not  coUecdvely  cir- 
culate many  copies  more  than  the  Times 
alone,  and  of  that  circulation  the  great  bulk 
is  enjoyed  by  twcv— the  Globe  and  the 
Courier.  Few  peisons  advertise  in  more  than 
two  or  three  evening  newspiqpcn,  and  i' 
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fan  wkateret  iliow  the  minor  evening  papers 
may  make  in  the  way  of  advertisements — 
the  result  perhaps  of  a  hard  canvass  or  of 
low  prioes — there  is  not  sufficient  encourage- 
ment  from  advertisers  to  make  the  establish- 
of  new  evening  papers  a  safe  enterprise ;  of 
die  six  which  tutve  been  attempted  within  the 
last  few  yean,  only  one  (the  Standard)  has 
stood  its  ground,  and  the  Standard  probably 
owes  its  success  to  the  fluctuating  policy  of 
the -Courier,  at  the  period  when  the  seeming 
liberalism  of  the  government  led  to  a  sort  of 
eoquetry  with  a  better  and  higher  policy. 

Low  as  the  expenditure  of  an  evening 
newspaper  may  be  in  comparison  with  that  of 
a  morning  paper,  it  is  very  high  as  compared 
with  that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  An  evening 
paper  then  contauied  little  more  than  an  ah- 
stiaet  from  the  ^morning  journals,  an  article 
mannlaetured  fimn  the  leaders  of  its  morning 
contemporaries,  now  and  then  a  notice  of  a 
foreign  arrival,  an  inquest  or  two,  and  the 
price  of  stocks  in  the  dty.  Printed  in  large 
type,  the  entire  contenu  were  not  equal  in 
quantity  to  four  columns  of  the  small  type  of 
the  Tunes  or  Chronicle,  and  such  a  person 
as  a  reporter  upon  the  establishment  was  then 
never  tnougfat  of.  Now,  each  evening  paper 
is  requirectto  have  an  efficient  editor,  and 
sub-editor — at  least,  three  or  four  reporters  to 
famish  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  elsewhere  up  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  day— all  the  news  of  the  continent,  and 
indeed  of  the  world,  in  anticipation  (when 
possible  by  means  of  expense)  of  the  morning 
papers,  and  as  to  mere  quantity  quite 
as  much  as  the  morning  papers,  with 
the  exception  of  their  advertisements. 
80  great  a  change  as  this  has  not  been 
effected  without  an  enormous  increase  of 
expenditure.  From  00/.  to  801.,  the  utmost 
weekly  expense  of  a  first-rate  evening  paper 
fifteen  years  ago  (with  the  exception  of  paper 
and  stamps,  wliidi  are  always  separately  con- 
sidered), the  weekly  expenditure  has  now  in- 
creased to  100/.  or  even  120/.,  whilst  the 
charge  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  the  public, 
and  for  advertisements,  remains  the  same. 
And  this  expense,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  in- 
clude the  extraordinary  outlay,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  strong  competition. 

During  the  sitting  of  padiament,  one  or 
two  of  the  evening  papers  have  reporters  in 
both  houses,  to  record  the  proceedings  up  to 
half-past  six  o'clock,  so  that  by  means  of  the 
clerks  of  the  road,  a  person  may,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundr^  miles  from  the  me- 
tropolis, have  at  his  break.ast  table  a  news- 
paper, containing  an  account  of  what  oc- 
curred on  the  preceding  afternoon  in  par- 
liament  two  hours  after  the  commencement 
of  business.  In  several  instances,  the  press 
of  an  evening  puper  (the  Sun)  has  been  kept 
open  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  a 
number  of  copies,  containing  seven  or  eight 
i  of  report)  beva  been  forwarded  by 


express  to  distant  parts  of  the  oountiy.  In 
obtaining  intelligence  by  express,  some  of 
the  evening  newspapers  have,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  shown  sjmost  incredilale 
exertion.  The  Courier  and  8un  have  some- 
tiroes  contained  the  speech  of  the  King  of 
France,  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber, 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  hours  after  it  had 
been  obtained  by  their  agents  in  Paris.  During 
the  last  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French,  the 
Globe  regularly  employed  couriers  from 
Paris^  many  of  which  arrived  within  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  same  industry 
was  manifested  in  getting  up  communicatiooe 
from  Liverpool,  at  a  time  wlien  the  affairs  of 
South  America  possessed  interest  for  the 
En^ish  public. 

The  proprietors  of  more  than  one  evening 
newspaper  have,  from  time  to  time,  with  mote 
enterprise  than  good  taste,  suppUed  to  the 
public  accounu  of  prize-fights  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
The  fight  between  Spring  and  iiangao,  whidi 
took  place  three  or  four  years  ago  at  a  short 
distance  from  Chichester,  was  brought  to 
London  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  For  this  purpose,  horses  of 
the  best  description  had  been  previously  placed 
on  the  road  at  short  distances  from  each  other, 
and  we  understand  that  the  feat  was  performed 
without  injury  to  horse  or  rider.* 

The  persons  employed  upon  a  respectable 
evening  newspaper  are  an  editor,  a  sub-editor, 
four  or  five  regular  reporters,  a  printer,  fifteen 
to  eighteen  compositors,  of  which  number 
half  are  usually  frill  hands,  the  others  super- 
numeraries ;  a  reader,  a  reading  boy,  a  pub- 
lisher, a  clerk,  a  porter,  three  or  four  mm  at 
the  printing  machine,  two  boys  to  take  the 
papers  from  the  cylinders,  and  three  or  four 
errand  boys  to  bring  copy  from  the  law  courts, 
and  to  carry  the  newspapers  to  the  Post- 
office  and  to  the  newsmen  in  the  dty.  The  • 
editor  of  a  first-rate  evening  paper  receives 
for  his  services  from  400/.  to  GOO/,  per  annum, 
and  the  sub-editor  from  250/.  to  450A  per 
annum.  The  printer  has  from  three  to  four 
guineas  per  week.  The  reader  or  press  cor- 
rector 1/.  llf.  6d.  to  2/.  2t,  The  full  com. 
positors  2/.  3t.  M,  each ;  and  the  super- 
numeraries 1/.  If.  GcU  The  reporters  who 
have  regular  salaries  have  seldom  more  than 
three  guineas  per  week  each,  as  they  are  able 
when  they  have  finished  their  labours  for  an 
evening  paper  to  employ  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  other  pursuits.  The  publisher  has 
about  three  guineas  per  week  in  the  way  of 
salary,  with  the  profit  (beyond  the  13tf.  per 
quire  of  twenty-seven  papers  which  is  paid  to 
die  proprietors)  upon  all  newspapers  sold  at 

*  Wbeo  the  Emperor  of  Ratsia  was  in  this  cotin. 
try,  k«  Ttsitrd  Oxfoid.  An  aocoaat  of  his  anivil 
there  in  the  eveuing  wu  tent  ap  by  e«prc«  to  a 
moroing  paper,  io  whicti  it  wm  pnntea,  aad  the  . 
paper  conUiniag  it  was  wnt  to  Oxford  by  express, 
so  as  to  be  OD  the  breakfast4able  of  tlie  empcfor  ou 
the  followlog  momiag. 
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7i/.  each  in  tiho  offlse,  and  a  sligbl  pn>8t  »ihni 
newqMpers  sold  to  ncwameo,  Wbci  do  not  take 
MO  many  u  a  quire,  and  who  thereibxe  pay 
4id.  each ;  the  publisher  in  such  cases  gainiog 
one  paper  in  erery  twenty-seven. 

The  sahry  of  the  derk,  whose  duties  axe 
to  keep  the  books  and  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
the  bills  for  oocaaional  reports  from  the 
^*'  penny  a  line*"  gentry— no  small  item  of  ex* 
penditure  on  ao  evening  newspaper— varies 
from  1602.  to.200/.  per  «iniun;  but  he  has 
BO  perquisites,  or  at  lesatcoae  which  axe  re- 
cognised by  the  pr(4>Bietq(rs.  The  editorial 
or  rather  the  sub-editorial  business  of  an 
evening  newspaper  oommeBcea  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  maming,  when  eepios  of  the  morning 
newspapers  are  laid  before  the  mib-edifeor,  who 
extracts  from  them  and  tartaila  articles  of  in. 
tereat  which  they  contain.  The  regular  bnai* 
Bess  is  completed  before  three  o'clock,  soon 
after  which  hour  the  form  of  the  paper  is  seat 
to  press,  but  up  to  six  o'clock,  and  sometimes 
later,  there  are  frequent  additions,  which  de* 
mand  the  constant  attendance  of  the  sub-editor. 
Of  the  six  evening  newspapers  now  pvb- 
Ushed  in  London,  only  two  (the  Globe  and 
the  Courier)  are  said  to  yield  any  profit  worthy 
of  notice.  The  proprietors  of  these  papeni 
divide,  we  have  heard,  upwards  of  l4,eO<M. 
per  annuin,  which  would  be-  about-  twelve 
per  cent  upon  the  capUal  invested.  In  many 
lioodon  nowipapen  the  majority  of  tho  pro- 
prietors are  mere  investers  of  eiqiital,  who 
give  themselves  little  concern  about  the  amn- 
ner  in  which  tfaeb  property  is  managed,  so 
that  their  dividends  auslain  no  diminution. 
In  some  cases  the  entire  property  is  held  by 
an  individual,  who  personally  dheets  the  af- 
faixB  of  the  establishBoent,  but  in  fiew  cases  is 
any  direct  interfeience  attempted  with  the  de- 
fined duties  of  the  editoes. 

It  is  geneiaUy  supposed,  that  a  circulatkni 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies  daily  is  suificient  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  of  an  evening  news- 
paper, but  the  calculation  ia  very  erroneous. 
The  stamps  for  fifteen  hundred  copies  cost 
2fi/.,  and  the  paper  of  the  smaller  size,  such 
as  the  Globe  and  Courier,  about  4/.,  making 
together  24/.  Fifteen  hundred  eopies,  or 
fifty.five  quisea,  and  fifteen  papers,  would 
peoduoe  about  36/.,  leaving  a  profit  df  12/. ; 
and  thia  repeated  daily,  gives  for  the  week 
72/L,  about  40/.  to  50/.  less  than  the  weekly 
expenditttve  ol  an  evening  paper  must  be  to 
enable  it  even  to  maintain  a  circulation  of 
fifteen  hundrsd :  the  expenses  of  geUing  up 
the  paper  bang  the  same  as  for  a  l^ger  num. 
bar.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  there  are  the 
peofits  from  advertisements,  but  we  believe 
there  ass  fow  instances  of  an  evening  jMfer, 
with  a  circulation  of  only  fifteen  hundred  co- 
pies, producing  more  than  20/.  to  25/.  per 
wedt  from  its  advertisements.  Nothing  short 
of  a  drcttlation  of  two  thousand,  and  from 
30/.  to  951.  per  week  from  advertisements, 
will  provide  for  the  necessary  expenditure. 


The  gmural  diancCer  of  the  neWMpuptt 
press  is  high  and  honourable.  No  wdl-an. 
thenticated  fact  is  known,  of  an  editor's  having 
accepted  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  support  a 
dishonest  opinion.  That  thchr  power  has 
much  that  is  despotic  in  it  is  most  tme,  and 
that  those  who  wield  the  mighty  engines  may 
make,  and  have  made  it  at  times,  aabscr- 
vient  to  personal  prejudice,  hale,  jealousy, 
and  vengeance,  issa  consequence  which  must 
lead  us  to  subtract  something,  from  the  stu* 
pendous  benefits  they  confer  on  the  oommn* 
nity.  They  sometimes  cater  for  the  vulgarest 
tastes,  while  they  assist  the  nobkM  purposes 
of  philanthropy ;  they  sell  .their  oolumBa  to 
delusions  and  deceiu,  while  they  adTocata 
the  severest  and  the  strictest  neuualicy. ;  bui 
their  general  tendendes  are  /or  good,  and  ia 
good,  and  thar  influence  is  undoiihtedly  on 
the  side  of  truth,  prudeaee,  and  Tirtne. 

Most  of  the  Bumeroua  accouoia  of  aoeU 
deats  and  affeacea,  reports  of  ooreseB'  in* 
quests,  and  no  incoaaideraUo  povtion  of  tha 
reporta  of  proeeediags  at  police  ottcea,  «« 
suited  by  a  very  mforior  raee  of  rspartcra» 
known  by  the  nanoe  of  '* ptany  a  liaa men:'* 
such  cotttributioas  fram  fitr  too  fmnuacst  m 
feature  in  the  cooteaia  of  a  Lendon  naws- 
paper.  Ordinarily,  they  aae  paoMBs  of  little 
instruction,  and  their  contiibations  freqncmlp 
are  deUveied  fiUed  with  bad  apt^g,  baA 
grammar,  vulgarity,  and  gfosmass.  WaaU 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  plamest  rulaa  ^  oem* 
position,  they  adopt  a  mawkish  and  nffirtid 
style,  which  is  much  more  oieoaive  than  the 
plain  language  of  anobtru^ve  %nQfBce, 
With  them  the  notion  of  every  oqeamDca, 
which  may  he  the  reverse  of  gratifying^  ia  ac- 
companied with  d>a  profound  observotia«a  of 
^  melaneholy  to  relate;"  ii  a  cMMf  is  bwM 
to  death,  it  mast  be  '^a  rema^kab^  fina 
child,  which,  if  it  had  survived  thia  hoirftile 
calamity,  would,  in  all  probability^  have 
proved  the  delight  of  itsaiBicted  and  agonised 
parents ;"  if  a  girl  of  the  town  aj^peara  at  a 
police-office  on  a  charge  of  robbery,  aba  im 
*^  a  remarkably  good.]ookiBg  and  intercatlB^ 
female,  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  fashion". 
The  ^^  penny  a  line''  men  are  to  the  peesa 
what  the  Cossacks  are  to  a  regular  anny; 
and  some  cases  of  venaUtv  on  th^  parts  hav^ 
encouraged  an  opinion,  that  nothing  is  nsore 
easy  in  the  way  of  reports,  than  for  the  bribe 
of  2L  or  3/.,  or  at  the  utmost  5/.,  to  suppecsa 
or  procure  the  insertion  of  any  article.  It 
would  be  difiScuU,  we  believe,  for  peraena 
who  profess  to  entertaia  this  belief,  to  point 
out  any  instance  of  a  legulas  reporter  having 
so  wronged  the  reputatiw  of  his  employer, 
or  disg^ed  his  own  character ;  but  it  ia  mc 
impossible  that  some  of  the  needy  oecasional 
rsporteia,  who  do  not  senipla  tp  repcaarna 
themsdves  as  connecDed  with  soaia  paper, 
g^eraJkly  the  most  respectable,  have  besa 
guilty  in  the  way  alluded  to. 
A  carioua  story  ia  told  of  two  vortlgr 
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competitors  of  this  profesiicm*  A  poor  devil 
of  a  peooy  a  line  man,  who  had  been  more 
than  «  fortnight  without  a  real  accident,- 
conceived  the  design  of  a  clever  and  roman* 
tic  murder.  In  a  few  minutes  the  murder 
(on  paper)  was  committed,  the  manifold 
copies  were  made,  and  the  reporter's  son 
was  desired  to  take  them  round  to  the 
newspapers.  The  boy,  however,  on  his  way, 
i^et  with  another  penny  a  line  reporter,  who 
read  the  account,  and  contriving  to  delay  the 
lad  with  some  excuse,  wrote  up  another  ac- 
count of  the  same  murder,  and  sent  it  ra- 
pidly round  for  insertion.  In  two  instances 
nis  account  arrived  first,  and  was  therefore 
used,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  principle  to  take  the 
first  copy,  if  fairly  done;  on  the  foltowing 
Saturday,  when  the  real  inventor  of  the 
murder  went  for  payment,  it  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  murder  was  not  of  his 
reporting.  The  poor  fellow  insisted,  observ- 
ing that  the  wording,  indeed,  of  the  account 
was  not  exactly  the  same,  but  that  the  mur- 
der must  have  been  his  own,  because  no 
other  person  (or  at  least,  no  other  reporter) 
had  been  aware  of  the  transaction.  The  two 
reporters  were  then  brought  face  to  face. 
The  plagiarist  contended  for  the  correctness 
of  his  statement,  and  the  inventor  declared 
that  the  other  report  most  have  been  plun- 
dered from  his  copy.  The  plagiarist  stiU 
contended  for  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment, and  for  its  having  been  obtained  from 
a  pure  and  certain  source.  The  quarrel  was 
becoming  fierce,  when  at  length  the  original 
murder-maker  axeUimed  in  a  passion, "  You 
rascally  s\rindler,  how  can  you  say  that  you 
knew  of  the  murder,  when  no  murder  had 
taken  place,  and  it  was  entirely  of  my  own 
invention  ?" 

.One  great  impediment  to  the  perfect 
management  of  the  periodical  press,  grows 
oat  of  a  Post-office  regulation,  which  makes 
the  readers  of  an  English  newspaper 
dependent  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
much  of  Uie  foreign  intelligence,  on  a  cerUin 
number  of  the  clerks  at  the  General-post- 
office.  Every  newspaper  received  in  this 
country  from  any  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  except  our  own  colonies,  through  the 
Post-oflke,  is  charged  at  the  same  rate 
of  postage  as  a  letter ;  and  if  the  paper  has 
round  it,  as  is  usual  with  foreign  newspapers, 
a  small  band  of  less  than  two  inches  in  width, 
with  the  address  of  the  party,  double  postage 
is  charged.  Were  the  editor  of  a  London 
newspaper,  therefore,  to  receive,  through  the 
proper  channel,  the  foreign  newspi4)ers,  from 
which,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  extracts,  the 
charge  for  postage  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
extra  allowances  to  reporters  acqpainted  with 
foreign  Unguages  for  the  translations,  would 
be  very  large.  The  clerks  in  the.  foreign 
department  of  the  Qeneral-poat-office,  taking 


adrantJige  of  this  prohibitory  charge,  receive 
all  the  foreign  newspapers,  upon  which,  pro- 
bably, they  pay  no  postage  at  all ;  and  one  or 
more  persons  are  engagcfd  by  them  as  trans- 
lators, tA  /lend  round  ^to  the  daily  papers 
manifold  ooples  taken  in  the  same  way  as  the 
contributKMis  of  penny  a  line  reporters,  at  a 
certain  weekly  charge  of  21.  2*.,  or  more,  to 
e^h  of  the  newspapers.  This  weekly  charge, 
however^  is  merely  for  the  translations  from 
German,  Lisbon,  and  South  American  papers. 
For  tlie  translations  from  French  papers,  a 
distinct,  and  we  believe,  a  large  sum  is 
paid,  in  addition  to  the  Post-office  transla- 
tions. Some  of  the  newspapers  receive 
copies  of  the  French  papers,  from  which 
their  own  translators  can  make  extracts; 
and  the  clerks  of  tbePosfoffice,  in  times  of 
excitement,  run  an  express  from  Paris  with 
papers  of  a  moro  recent  date  than  those 
which  arrive  by  the  ordinary  conveyance. 
That  the  clerks  of  the  Post-office  faithfully 
discharge  the  conditions  of  their  contract 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  London  news- 
papers, and|  that  they  sometimes,  by  means 
of  expresses,  communicate  to  the  newspapers 
foreign  int^igence  earlier  than  witli  their 
present  arrangements  they  could  otherwise 
obiaiiif  is  no  answer  to  the  charge  of 
monopoly.  If  the  legislature  will  not  place 
the  intercourse  of  the  London  and  foreign 
press,  upon  a  more  liberal  footing,  what 
should  prevent  the  newspaper  proprietors 
from  subscribing  to  obtain,  on  their  own 
account,  and  by  conveyances  of  their  own,  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  all  the  best 
continental  newspapers  for  their  own  use? 
Are  the  clerks  of  the  Post-office,  or  the  per- 
sons employed  by  them  to  make  the  trans- 
lations, competent,  or  if  competent,  ought 
they  to  be  the  persons  to  decide,  as  to  what 
portions  of  the  contents  of  a  foreign  news- 
paper are  to  be  laid  before  the  Britisti  public  ? 
Is  it  through  the  clerks  of  the  Post-office  that 
we  are  to  learn  the  improvement  of  foreign 
natk>ns  in  politics,  literaUire,  and  science  ? 
How  many  valuable  articles  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  contained  in  the  German  news- 
papers, of  which  the  public  in  this  country  do 
not  even  hear  ?  and  how  frequently  do  in- 
vduable  articles,  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  society  at  large,  appear  in  the  liberal 
French  newspapers,  which  are  not  noticed 
by  the  press  of  this  oountry  ?  Surely,  with- 
out namterially  reducing  the  quantity  of  food 
which  is  now  provided  in  London  news- 
papers, even  the  best  of  them,  for  the  crav- 
ings of  a  vulgar  appetite^  wme  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  in  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying information  on  the  subjects  of  real 
interest,  which  are  occasionally  discussed  in 
the  newspapers  of  other  cimntriee. 
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RECENT    FRENCH    SCIENTIFIC   EX- 
PEDrnON  TO  EGYPT. 


[Finding,  in  that  excellent  French  Journal, 
Le  Globe f  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  French  Sarans,  recently  sent  on  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  letters  com- 
municated to  the  Editor  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Mons.  C.  Lenormant,  we  feel  that  we 
shall  be  rendering  an  acceptable  senrioe  to 
our  readers,  by  translating  them  for  our 
pages ;  omitting  the  early  part  of  the  voyage, 
that  we  may  commence  with  what  strictly 
belongs  to  Egypt  only,  and  Unbch  with  the 
writer  at  once  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Nile.] 

The  Nile,  oppof  ite  Nadir, 
18th,  Sept  1828. 
Wb  left  Alexandria  on  the  14th,  at  noon ; 
and  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  quitted  the  canal  of  Mahmoudie,  the 
whole  length  of  which  we  had  traversed. 
This  voyage  offers  very  little  interest  to  the 
traveller:  no  object  presents  itself  but  a 
continued  line  of  sand  banks  on  each  side, 
beyond  which  nothing  is  visible  but  a  barren 
desert,  or  those  extensive  marshes  covered 
with  saline  efflorescence,  to  which  is  given 
the  name  of  Mareotis,  and  lake  Etka 

Such  wretchedness,  and  such  deprivations, 
could  not  be  supported,  accompanied  by  the 
miseries  of  cold  and  rain ;  but  under  tliis 
beautiful  sky,  nature  incessantly  effaces  the 
ills  of  humanity,  and  repairs,  by  the  mere 
force  of  its  congenial  influence,  all  the  evils 
which  arise  from  misery  and  improvidence. 
Thus  nothing  can  prevent  the  poor  Fettah 
from  growing  in  all  the  vigour  of  a  favoured 
race  ;  from  developing  his  faculties  under  the 
influence  of  a  genial  atmosphere ;  from  open- 
ing his  soul  to  the  smiling  impressions  with 
whidb  the  very  air  seems  to  be  impregnated ; 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  form  a 
poetic  people,  alive  to  the  beauty  of  forms,  to 
the  power  of  rhythm  and  sounds,  and  enjoy- 
ing, in  fact,  that  complete  organization  which 
belongs  only  to  the  natives  of  the  south. 
Even  the  vilUges,  which  are  built  of  dried 
mud,  assume,  under  I  know  not  what  secret 
influence,  a  noble  and  graceful  aspect,  and 
present  Uie  most  striking  reminiscences  of 
the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
women,  whose  habits  of  labour  do  not  in  the 
slightestdegree  prevent  their  full  development, 
preserve,  in  the  delicacy  of  their  forms,  and 
the  just  proportions  of  their  limbs,  a  natural 
grace,  which  adds  still  more  to  the  effect  of 
Uieir  simple  but  striking  gaH>.  The  poorest 
Arab  girl,  scarcely  covered  by  a  ragged  blue 
chemise,  would  give  lessons  of  grace,  and,  I 
might  almost  say,  of  coquetry,  to  the  most 
beautiful  paytanne  of  France. 

A  pretty  Arab  ivoman  is  the  very  ideal  of 
an  opera-dancer;  possessing  the  same  slim 
but  exquisitely  proportioned  figure  i  delicate 


and  well  shaped  limbs;  small  and  bctn- 
tifiilly  formed  feet ;  and  hands  so  delicate, 
that  the  bracelets  worn  on  the  wrists  will 
pass  over  them  without  being  unclasped  ; 
with  eyes  like  those  of  agazeUe,  to  which  the 
black  and  pencilled  brows  give  at  once  soft- 
ness and  brilliancy.  The  poorer  classes 
wear  only  a  long  blue  chemise  with  a  veil  oi 
the  same  colour,  a  comer  of  which  they  hold 
in  their  mouths  whenever  they  pass  one  of 
the  male  sex,  more  particularly  if  he  be  s 
Frank.  A  large  mask  of  black  Uffeta,  which 
leaves  no  part  of  the  countenance  uncovered 
but  the  eyes  and  the  forehead,  is  worn  by  the 
rich.  Ear-rings,  a  profusion  of  necklaces, 
composed  of  shells,  or  bits  of  glass,  inter- 
spersed with  amulets  of  silver  or  polished 
steel,  bracelets  equally  numerous  and  varied, 
the  blue  tattooing  of  the  chin,  as  well  as  the 
hands  and  part  of  the  arms,  and  the  bhick 
pencilling  of  the  eyebrows,  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  dre&s  of  an 
Arab  female,  and  which,  in  spite  of  their 
apparent8ingularity,formastrikinglyorig^n&i 
and  graceful  whole.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  this  description  is  given  in  the 
most  poetic  point  of  view,  and  with  the 
omission  of  many  deteriorating  facts,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  revolting  misery  and  fikb 
which  reigns  throughout. 

Our  voyage  continues  to  be  very  tedwns, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  of  wind. 
The  day  before  yesteiday,  the  16th,  was  one 
of  great  fatigue ;  we  visited  and  examined 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sals, 
exposed  to  all  the  ardour  of  an  African  son. 
It  is  true,  that  there  does  not  at  present 
exist  a  single  monument  of  it  entire;  but 
the  wall  of  the  Sacred  Enclosure,  which  is 
almost  all  standing,  and  the  remains  of  three 
necropolises,  which  arc  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  marble,  pottery,  and  Egyptian 
enamel,  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  site  of 
the  fourth  city  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharoahs, 
the  name  of  which  is  preserved  almost 
unaltered  in  that  of  the  neighbouring  village, 
(Sa-el-Haggier,  Salt  the  Stoney).  This 
great  wall,  which  remains,  is  in  itself  a 
colossal  monument :  and  a  kind  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  impression  produced  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  Pyramids.  Picture  to  youradf 
an  enclosure  of  2500  feet  in  length,  and 
about  1500  in  width,  formed  by  a  wall  of  80 
feet  in  height,  and  40  in  thickness ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  enclosure  a  heap  of  ruined 
buildings,  a  labyrinth  of  delapidated  rooms ; 
and  all  this,  walls  and  necropolis,  built  of 
unburnt  bricks,  mixed  with  straw,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  their  ever  baring 
been  baked  ;  so  that  the  spectator  scarcely 
knows  whether  to  be  more  astonished  at  the 
immensity  of  such  enterprises,  or  at  the  pre- 
servation of  masses  apparendy  so  easy  of 
destruction,  and  so  ready  to  confound  them- 
selves with  surrounding  earth.  Besides  this, 
a  large  sarcophagus,  of  green  bandt,  in  two 
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pieces,  is  llie  wAf  mmiuiDMt  of  any  tai- 

poTtancc  which  we  met  with  in  this  excurstoo. 
We  were  also  much  pleased  at  the  discovery 
of  a  little  fiyure  in  enamel,  almost  microi- 
eopie,  representing  the  principal  goddess  of 
SaTs,  which  is  another  proof  of  the  arciimy 
of  the  position  issigned  to  that  city. 

Cairo,  96th  September,  1828. 

Yon  win  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the 
intenral  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
date  of  this  and  my  last  letter;  but  one 
canbot  Tisit  Cairo  with  impunitjr.  There  is 
In  this  great  metropolis  of  the  East  some- 
thing so  bewildering,  that  for  some  days  you 
scarcely  know  where  you  are  or  what  you 
are  doing.  Obliged  to  confine  my  stay  in 
this  town  to  the  shortest  possible  limits,  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  visiting  mosques,  and 
learning  the  names  of  Caliphs  and  Mame- 
lukes. Added  to  this,  we  arrived  daring  tho 
celebration  of  ode  of  the  principal  feasts  of 
Islamism,  and  two  days  at  least  were  requi- 
site to  celebrate  the  bhth  of  the  prophet,  by 
illuminations,  dances,  &c. ;  the  people  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  most  extravagant 
attitudes,  some  placing  themselves  under  the 
feet  of  horses,  others  tearing  serpents  be- 
tween their  teeth,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  tricks 
which  have  been  so  frequently  related  by 
travellers,  and  which  at  first  sight  produce 
on  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  a  singular 
Impression  of  horror  and  disgust. 

We  arrived  at  Boulac  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  $  it  is  a  very  considerable  town  on 
the  Nile,  with  many  important  establish- 
ments, and  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of 
Cairo,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  half  a 
league.  Prom  the  morning  of  the  same  day, 
we  had  perceived,  at  the  distance  of  about 
eight  leagues,  the  summits  of  the  pyramids, 
appearing  majestically  above  clouds  of  bril- 
liant vapours.  As  we  approached  Cairo, 
these  beautiftil  and  enormous  monumenta 
seemed  advancing  to  meet  us,  so  that,  seen 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  almost  appeared 
as  though  we  could  have  touched  them.  At 
the  present  moment,  we  have  before  us  the 
village'  of  Embabah,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees  and  sycamores,  and 
where  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  began — to 
the  left  Choubia,  the  country  residence  of 
the  pasha— before  us  the  Mokatam—and  be- 
low it  the  citadel,  and  the  most  elevated 
building  of  Cairo;  and  the  pyramids^  form- 
ing a  back-ground  to  the  landscape,  com- 
plete the  most  magnificent  spectacle  that  the 
lm*g!nation  can  conceive.  As  fat*  as  BOulAc; 
«very  change  which  took  place  in  this  picture 
only  addod  stlH  more  to  ils  beauty,  until  the 
rotuarets  of  Cairo  were  hkSden  behind  th« 
factitious  vapour  whkh  overhangs  the  city> 
and  the  eve  could  no  longer  perceive  any 
tlting  but  the  white  walls  of  the  long  custom-^ 
bouse  of  BouUic,  and  the  roof  of  the  deserted 
INdaoe  of  Ismael  Pacha. 

VoL.1.  4  F 


In  the  basaarfl  ind  meicmitile  iCre^ts  ^ 
greatest  precaatkm  is  reqoiafte;  and  it  ia 
impossible  to  move  but  at  the  risk  of  being 
overturned  l^  a  dromedary,  or  cutting  one's 
knees  against  the  sharp  iron  of  the  stirtrups* 
The  houses,  which  are  principally  built  oC 
baiutifol  freestone,  are  often  of  an  enonndm 
height;  and  as  the  streeU  are  so  narrow 
that  they  almost  meet  at  tlie  top,  added  to 
«bich,  the  inhabitants  almost  invmriably  hang 
mate  across,  the  sun  never  penetrates  inta 
these  depths,  where  the  most  refreahiag 
coolness  is  enj03wd. 

As  regards  the  monumenta,  I  am  quite  in 
my  element ;  they  abound  throughout  the  city» 
and  are  of  the  very  best  kind.  I  have,  for 
the  first  time,  been  ftble  to  appreciate  justly 
the  works  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  highest  period 
of  their  glory,  and  tlie  rttik  which  they 
ought  to  hold  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  arta ;  and 
my  astonishment  has  indeed  been  great 
That  which  belongs  to  the  second  and  third 
ages  of  the  Hejira  struck  me  particuUrly» 
from  ito  character  of  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity, of  whicfi  nothing  that  we  have  ever- 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  models  of 
Arabian  architecture  can  furnish  the  slightest 
idea.  It  seems  as  if  the  vkinity  of  the 
sublime  monumenta  of  Egypt  bad  inspired- 
their  artista ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  at 
the  time  in  which  the  mosque  of  Toulocca 
and  the  Gate  of  Victoi^,  the  two  finest 
edifices  of  Cairo,  were  built,  the  splendid 
monumenta  of  Memphis  still  existed  entire. 

I  should  never  conclude,  were  I  to  convey 
to  you  aU  the  reflections  with  which  this 
beautiful  city  has  inspired  me :  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  transport  you  with  me 
into  every  spot,  to  make  you  follow  me  at 
every  step,  and  contemplate,  from  the  height 
of  the  citadel,  that  wonderfiil  scene  in  which 
Ae  savage  and  melancholy  beauty  of  the  de- 
sert appeare  to  struggle  for  pre-eminence 
with  the  charms  of  the  most  glowing  land- 
scape in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  where 
the  hand  of  man  seems,  in  erecting  the 
stupendous  fabrics  of  the  pyramids,  to  have 
vanquished  both  the  desert  and  the  valley. 

Sakhara,  6th  October. 
We  quitted  Cairo,  to  my  great  regret,  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  of  September,  with 
an  excellent  wind,  and  the  finest  weather 
imaginable.  1  have  already  described  to  you 
the  beautifisl  appearance  of  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  at  Boulae  and  near  Cairo;  and  the 
early  psrt  of  our  voyage  by  no  means 
tended  to  weaken  this  impression.  For 
the  distance  of  a  league  from  Boulac*  the 
number  of  gardens  and  pleasure  houses^ 
and  the  beauty  of  the  palm  trees  and  syca- 
mores increased  at  every  step,  until  at  last 
every  thing  seemed  united  to  adorn  one  of 
the  gems  of  Egypt,  the  island  of  Rhoda,  al-^ 
most  M  celebrated  as  those  of  Philoe  and 
Eiephaota.    It  is  here  that  tbe  famous  Nilo- 
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meter  is  jIo  be  seen  ;  wtsnX  of  dme  ^Tented 
eur  Ttsitioff  it  tlieot  bat  oq  oar  retarn  no- 
thiog  will,  I  hope,  occur  to  prevent  my  doing 
so.  This  Nilometer,  or  Afekias,.a»  it  is  now 
called,  is  situated  at  tiie  soathern  point  of 
the  island ;  and  bejond  it  is  the  town  of  Old 
€airo,  which  it  much  more  agreeable  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.  The  rirer  here 
begins  to  be  rather  broader.  On  the  left,- 
Doihing  it  visible  but  a  low  bank,  until  the 
pointed  heights  of  the  Lybiau  Chain  burst 
Shnost  suddenly,  on  the  view.  To  the  right 
extend  long  forests  of  palm  trees ;  behind, 
and  on  the  same  side,  are  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh;  and  before,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  those  of  Sakhara  and  Dashour.  Be-, 
tween  these  two  extreme  points,  lies  the  .im- 
mense and  populous  Memphis.  Six  years 
dgOy-  its  principal  monuments  were  still  in 
existcnoe;  but  now,  nothing  remains  bat  a 
few  shapeless  ruins  and  tombs. 

We  anchored  in  the  evening  at  Maasara, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  From  the  in- 
formation cdlected  at  Cairo,  we  determined 
on  visiting  the  quarries  from  which  Mem- 
phis and  the  pyramids  were  built,  and  whioh, 
we  had  been  assured,  were  filled  with  in- 
scriptions, and  monnments  cut  in  the  rock. 
Our  attempt  was  perfectly  successful.  On 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  October,  we  com- 
menced our  expedition,  directing  our  course 
across  a  desert  plain,  towards  the  perforated 
sides  of  Gebel-Towrah,  where  our  first  dis- 
covery was  that  of  an  inscription,  really 
valuaUe,  from  proving  that  the  temples  of 
Memphis  were  undergoing  repair  as  far 
back  as  1900  years  before  Christ. 

Near  a  village  named  Mit>Rain^,  we  dis- 
covered, extended  on  the  ground,  a  statue  of 
the  great  Sesostris,  thirty  feet  high,  com- 
posed of  one  single  block,  and  exquisitely 
KciUptured.  I  -confess  that  I  experienced  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  usage  of  this 
conqueror  in  its  present  fallen  state ;  and  I 
ftlt  still  nM>re  moved  when  1  learned  that 
the  Tuscans,  to-wbo'm  it  belongs,  had  formed 
the  project  of  cutting  off  its  head,  despairing 
of  ieing  able  to  carry  away  so  colossal  a 
mass  entire.  After  two  days  of  research 
and  exploring  at  Mit-Rain^,  we  discovered 
an  inscription  of  some  impotiance ;  And  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  we  reached  Sakhara, 
where  some  of  our  party  bad  preceded  us,  to 
get  our  tents  pitched. 

To  o«r  left,  and  almost  immediately  over 
our  beads,  rises  the  largest  of  the  pyramids 
df  Sakhara,  which  are  i<ery  inferior  to  those 
of  Ghiawh,  butvappear  to  me  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date.  1  yesterday  ascended  this 
massive  pile,  of  four  stages,  composed  of 
enormous  square  stones,  which,  according 
to  the  chrOnologT  of  Man^thon,  which  has 
lately  been  so  often  confirmed,  must  have 
existed  at  least  seven  thousand  years.  From 
Its  summit>  I  counted,  within  the  extent  of 
|he  Lybian  Chain,  panllel  to  Memphisy  as 


destroyed.    It  can  no  longer  he  doubled  tbat 
all  these  monuments  were  anterior  to  the  use 


of  writing  i  the  long  corridors  and  i 
apartments  with  which  they  are  filed,  do  bqC 
bear  the  sHghtest  trace  of  it  Tliey  are,  then, 
the  tnost  ancient  monuments  in  tfie  woriid :  the 
remains  of  the  Tower  of  Belus,  at  l^aat,  en 
alone  dispute  this  distinctxm  with  them. 

Cairo,  lOtfa  October. 
•  It  is  not  far  from  the  four  beautiful  syca- 
mores planted  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  wX 
the  foot  of  the  pyramids,  that  the  calcareous 
rock  raises  its  naked  crests,  amongst  wliirh 
is  found  the  famdus  Sphynx,  which  bas 
shared  the  reputation  if  not  the  antaqoitr  of 
the  pjrramids.  This  monument,  which  haa 
given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures,  is  nothxDi^ 
more  than  a  kind  of  teslimonial  of  the  deep 
excavations  made  all  around  it,  th^  stopes 
of  which  must  hav«  resembled  those  hewn 
from  the  immense  quarries  of  Mokatana. 
The  head,  which  is  unfortunately  much  in- 
jured, is  a  portrait  of  King  Thoutmoais 
XVIII.  who  lived  about  1700  years  beloro 
Christ. 

In  placing  yourself  opposite  the  Sphynx, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  preaienta 
itself  cannot  possibly  be  conveyed  to  tbe 
imagination  by  description;  in  one  su»gl^ 
glance  you  embrace  the  large  pyramid,  en- 
tirely divested  of  its  ornaments,  and  in  a 
very  mined  state ;  the  second,  which  scarcehr 
yields  to  it  in  size ;  and  the  third,  which  by 
the  side  of  its  two  superiors  b  reaQy  Lillt- 
putian  ;  and  all  around,  a  crowd  of  smaller 
pyramids,  remains  of  the  various  other  kinds 
of  edifices,  doors  of  tombs  sculptured  in  the 
rock,  and  indeed  all  the  still  magical  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  Uiat 
human  imagination  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  in  traversing  the 
sinuous  windings  of  these  long  oorrMorsa 
which  seem  constructed  for  a  race  of  giants, 
to  conceive  that  their  only  olject  is  to  lead 
to  a  tomb. 


WINDSOR  AS  IT  WAS. 
(#Vem  the  London  Magasino/^'So,  XI.) 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Wmdaor  ars 
exceedinffly  delightfoL  I  was  born  witlun  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  castle  gales;  sod  my 
whole  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  most  no- 
restrained  enjoyment  of  the  venewHs  and 
beautiful  objects  by  which  I  was  sarromided, 
as  if  they  had  been  my  own  peculiar  and 
proper  inneritaiice.  llie  king  and  bis  fa- 
mily lived  in  a  plain. barrack-looiUnf  lodge 
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At  hia  cMtte  foot,  vhlcb,  in  ita  external  ap- 
peamoce  and  its  interior  arrangementSj 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  humble  taste 
and  t|ie  quiet  domestic  habits  of  Geoi^e  III. 
The  whole  range  of  the  castle,  its  terrace, 
«ad  its  park,  were  places  dedicated  to  the 
especial  ]ileasnres  of  a  school-boy.  .  Neither 
warder,  nor  sentinel,  nor  gamekeeper  inter- 
fered with  our  boisterous  sports.  The  de- 
serted courts  of  the  upper  quadrangle  often 
re-echoed,  on  the  moonlight  winter-even- 
ings, with  our.  wAo9-whaopg  and  delightful 
liidiog  places  there  were  amongst  the  deep 
buttresses  and  sharp  angles  of  those  old 
towers.  The  rooks  and  a  few  antique  dow- 
agers, who  had  each  their  domiciles  in  some 
lone  turret  of  that  spacious  square,  were  the 
qnly  personages  who  were  disturbed  by  our 
revelry; — ^and  they,  kind  creatures,  never 
complained  to  the  authorities. 

But  if  the  inner  courts  of  Windsor  Castle 
rang  with  our  sports,  how  much  more  noisy 
was  the  joy  in  the  magnificent  play-ground 
of  the  terrace !  . 

.  The  park !  what  a  glory  was  that  for 
cricket  and  kite-flying.  No  one  molested 
us.  The  beautiful  plain  iromediatcJy  under 
the  eastern  terrace  was  called  the  Bowling 
Green; — ^and,  truly,  it  was  as  level  as  the 
smoothest  of  those  appendages  to  suburban 
inns.  We  took  excellent  care  that  the  grass 
should  not  grow  too  fast  beneath  our  feet. 
No  one  molested  us.  The  king,  indeed, 
would  sometimes  stand  done  for  half  an 
Ifour  to  see  the  boys  at  cricket; — and 
heartily  would  he  laugh  when  the  wicket  of 
some  confident  urchin  went  down  at  the  first 
ball.  But  we  did  not  heed  his  majesty.  He 
was  a  quiet  good-humoured  gentleman,  in  a 
long  blue  coat,  whose  face  was  as  familiar 
tQ  us  as  that  of  our  writing-master;  and 
many  a  tim^  had  that  gracious  gentleman 
bidden  us  good  morning,  when  we  were 
hunting  for  mushrooms  in  the  early  dew, 
and  had  crossed  his  path  as  he  was  returning 
from  his  dairy  to  bis  eight  o'clock  break- 
fast. Every  one  knew  that  most  respectable 
and  amiable  of  country  squires,  called  his 
majesty ;  and  truly  there  was  no  inequality 
in  the  matter,  for  his  majesty  knew  every 
one. 

This  circumstance  was  a  natural  result  of 
the  familiar  and  simple  habits  of  the  court. 
There  was^  as  little  parade,  as  can  weU  be 
imagined,  in  all  the  movements  of  George 
III.  and  his  family ;  and  there  was  infinitely 
more  state  at  such  places  as  Stowe  and  AUi- 
wick,  than  in  the  royal  lodge  at  Windsor. 

I  have  now  no  recollection  of  having, 
when  a  child,  seen  the  king  with  any  of  the 
appendages  of  royalty,  except  when  he  went 
to  town,  once  a  week,  to  hold  a  levee ;  and 
then  ten  dragoons  rode  before,  and  ten  after' 
his  carriage,  and  the  tradesmen  in  the  streets 
through  which  he  passed  duly  stood  at  their 
doors,   10  nuke  the  most  profound  reve- 


rences, as  !n  duty  bound,  when  their  mo-* 
narch  looked  «*  every  inch  a  king."  But 
the  hows  were  less  profound,  and  the  won- 
derment none  at  all,  when  twice  a  week,  as 
was  his  wqnt  during  the  summer  months, 
his  majesty,  with  all  his  familyt  and  a  consi- 
derable bevy  of  ancient  maids  of  honour^ 
and  half-pay  generals,  walked  through  the 
town,  or  rode  at  a  slow  pace  in  an  open  car- 
riage, to  the  Windsor  theatre,  which  was 
then  in  the  High-Street  At  the  old  Windsor 
theatre,  her  niajcsty*s  apothecary  in  the 
lower  boxes  might  have  almost  felt  her  pulse 
across  the  pit  My  knowledge  of  the  drama 
commenced  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years, 
amidst  this  royal  fellowship  in  fun ; — and 
most  loyally  did  1  laugh  when  his  majestj^, 
leaning  back  in  his  capacious  arm-chair  in 
the  stage-box,  shook  the  house  with  his  ge- 
nuine peals  of  hearty  merriment  Well  do  I 
remember  the  whole  course  of  these  royal- 
play-goings.  The  theatre  was  of  an  incon- 
venient form,  with  very  sharp  angles  at  the 
junctions  of  the  centre  with  the  sides.  The 
stAge-box,  and  the  whole  of  the  left  or  O.  P. 
side  of  the  lower  tier,  were  appropriated  to 
royalty.  The  house  would  fill  at  about  half- 
past  six.  At  seven,  precisely,  Mr.  Tliofrn- 
ton,  the  man;iger,  made  his  entrance  back- 
wards, through  a  little  door,  into  the  stage- 
box,  with  a  plated  candlestick  in  each  hand, 
bowing  with  all  the  ^race  that  his  gout 
would  permit.  The  six  fiddles  struck  up 
God  save  the  King; — the  audience  rose; — 
the  king  nodded  round  and  took  his  seat 
next  the  stage ; — the  queen  curtsied,  and , 
took  her  arm-chair  also.  The  satin  bills  of 
their  majesties  and  the  princesses  were 
then  duly  displayed — and  the  dingy  grecn^ 
curtain  drew  up.  Tlie  performances  were 
invariably  either  a  comedy  and  farce,  or 
more  frequently  three  farces,  with  a  plenti- 
ful interlarding  of  comic  songs.  Quick, 
Suett,  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  were  the  reigning 
favourites; — and,  about  1800,  Elliston  and 
Fawcett  became  occasional  stars.  But  Quick 
and  Suett  were  the  king's  especial  delight 
When  Lovegold,  in  the  Miser,  drawled  out 
"  a  pin  a  day's  a  groat  a  year,"  the  laugh  of 
the  royal  circle  was  somewhat  loud; — but 
when  Dicky  Gossip  exhibited  in  his  vocation, 
and  accompanied  the  burden  of  his  song 
"  Dicky  Gossip,  Dicky  Gossip  is  the  man,** 
with  the  blasts  of  his  powder  puff,  the  ca- 
chinnation  was  loud  and  long,  and  the  gods 
prolonged  the  chorus  of  laughter,  till  the 
echo  died  away  in  the  royal  box.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  coffee  was  handed  round 
to  the  court  circle ; — and  precisely  at  ^eleven 
the  performances  finished — ai^d  the  flam- 
bedux  gleamed  through  the  dirolj'-lighted 
streets  of  Windsor,  as  the  happy  family  re- 
turned to  their  tranquil  home. 

The  late  king  and  his  family  had  lived  at 
Windsor  nearly  thirty  years,  before  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  Uihabit  his  own  castle.  The 
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peciod  at  wbiqlw  be  took  po«es«ioB.wM  one 
of  extraordinary  excltemoiit.  It  waa  tbe 
peciod  of  tbe  threatened  mTaaion  of  Eoglaod 
Dy  Napoleon,  when,  as  waa  tbe  case  with 
France,  upon  the  manifeato  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  "  tbe  land  bristled."  The  per- 
sonal character  of  tbe  king  did  a  great  dea^ 
tOMrards  giving  the  turn  to  public  opinion. 
His  unconquerable  perseverance,  which  soma 
properly  enough  caUed  obstinacy — ^hia  simple 
habits,  so  flattering  to  tbe  John  BuUism  of 
the  day— bis  straightforward  and  earnest 
piety — and  the  ease  with  which  he  appeared 
to  put  off  the  farmer,  and  put  on  tbe  soldier 
—each  and  all  of  these  qualities  were  ex- 
ceedingly in  accordance  with  the  .temper  of 
tbe  times.  The  doings  at  Windsor  were 
certainly  more  than  commonly  interesting 
at  that  period ;  and  I  was  just  of  an  age  ta 
understand  something  of  their  meaning,  and 
partake  the  excitement  Sunday  was  espe- 
ci^y  a  ^orious  day;  and  tbe  description  of 
one  Sunday  will  furnish  an  adequate  picture 
of  those  of  two  or  three  years. 
.  At  nine  o'clock  the  sound  of  nuutial  music 
was  heard  in  Uie  streets.  The  Blues  and 
tbe  Stafford  Militia  then  did  duty  at  Wind-, 
sor ;  and  though  the  one  had  seen  no  service 
since  Minden,  and  most  undeservedly  bore 
the  stigma  of  a  past  generation;  and  tbe. 
other  was  composed  of  men  who  bad  never 
faced  any  danger  but  the  ignition  of  a  coal- 
pit ; — they  were  each  a  remarkably  fine  body 
of  soldiers,  and  the  king  did  well  to  counte- 
nance them.  Of  tbe  former  regiment  George 
in.  bad  a  troop  of  his  own,  and  he  delighted 
to  wear  the  regimentals  of  a  captain  of  the 
Blues ;  and  well  did  his  burly  form  become 
tbe  cocked  bat  and  heavy  jack-boots  which 
were  tbe  fashion  of  that  fine  corps  in  1805. 
At  nine  o'clock,  as  1  bav^  said,  of  a  Sim- 
day  morning,  the  noise  of  trumpet  and  of 
drum  was  heard  in  the  streets  of  Windsor ; 
for  the  regiments  paraded  in  the  castle  qua- 
drangle. The  troopa  occupied  the  whole 
square.  At  about  ten  tbe  king  appeared 
with  his  family.  He  passed  round  the  lines, 
white  the  sahite  was  pei:formed ;  and  many 
a  rapid  word  of  inquiry  had  he  to  ofier  to 
tiie  colonels  who  accompanied  him.  Not  al- 
ways did  he  wait  for  an  answer — but  that 
was  after  the  fashion  of  royalty  in  general. 
He  passed  onwards  towaids  St  George's 
chapel.  But  the  military  pomp  did  not 
end  in  what  is  called  the  upper  quadrangle. 
In  tbe  lower  ward,  at  a  very  bumble  dis- 
tance from  tbe  regular  troops,  were  drawn 
up  a  splendid  body  of  men,  ydeped  tbe 
Windsor  Volunteers ;  and  most  gracious 
were  the  nods  of  royalty  to  the  weU-known 
drapers,  and  batters,,  and  booksellers,  who 
had  the  honour  to  hold  commissions  in  that 
distinguished  regiment  The  salutations, 
however,  were  short,  and  onwards  went  the 
oort^RC,  for  the  chapel,  bell  was  tolling  in, 
and  tbe  king  was  always  pimctual 


Ataboy  I  tknifffatllie  Older  of  die  Garter 
was  a  glorioni  thing;  and  believed  Mwimt 
boy  has  not  believed  ? — that 

"  The  goedly  goMn  cli^  of  «U«alry/* 

at  Spenser  haa  it,  was  let  down  from  heaven 
to  earth.  I  did  not  then  know  that  evea 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  a  ferocious 
and  cruel  spoiler  of  other  men^s  lands ;  and 
that  all  bis  boasted  meekness  and  magnani- 
mity was  a  portion  of  the  make-believe  of 
those  aoes  when  ike  people  were  equally 
trampled  upon  by  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished. When,  too,  in  the  daily  service  of 
St  George's  chapel  I  heard  tbe  words, 
**  God  bless  our  gracioas  sovereign,  and  all 
tbe  knights  companions  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  noWe  Order  of  the  Garter" — 
though  i  thought  it  waa  a  little  impious  to 
parade  the  mere  titles  of  miserable  humanity 
before  tbe  footstool  of  the  Most  High,  1  still 
considered  that  the  honoorabie  and  noble 
peraoni,  so  .especiaUy.  prayed  for,  were  die 
choicest  portion  of  humanity — tbe  very  **  salt 
of  the  earth'* — 'and  that  heaven  wonld  for- 
give thia  pride  of  ita  creaturea.  I  saw  the 
installation  of  1805 ;  and  I  bated  these  words 
ever  after.  The  old  king  marched  erect; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  bore  himself  proudly 
(he  did  not  look  so  magnificent  as  Kemble, 
in  Coriolanus)  ;  but  my  Lord  of  SaKsbnry, 
and  my  Lord  of  Chesterfield,  and  my  Lord 
of  Winchilsea,  and  half  a  doren  other  lords 
— what  a  frightful  spectacle  of  h.%,  limping, 
leaden  supporters  of  chivalry  did  they  czki- 
bit  to  my  a&tonisbed  eyes !  Tht  yiskmi  of 
"  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold"  fled  ' 
for  ever;  and  I  never  heard  tbe  words  again 
without  a  shuddsr. 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  old  Sunday  at 
Windsor.  Great  was  the  crowd  to  see  the 
king  and  his  family  return  from  cfa^l ;  for 
bv  this  time  London  had  poured  forth  ita 
chaises  and  one,  and  the  astonished  inmates 
of  Cbeapside  and  St  Mary  Axe  were  elbow- 
ing each  other  to  see  how  a  monarch  smiled. 
They  law  him  well ;  and  often  have  I  l!eard 
the  disappointed  ezdamation — "  Is  that  the 
king  ?*'  They  saw  a  portly  man,  in  a  plain 
suit  of  regimentals,  and  no  crown  upoar  Ids 
head.  What  a  fearful  falling  off  from  the 
kbur  Of  Che  story  books! 

The  teixaoe,  however,  was  the  gteat  Sun- 
day  attraction ; — and  though  fi^bop  Forieus 
rcmonstiated  witb  bis  majesty  for  suffering 
peo|ile  to  crowd  together,  and  bands  to  play 
on  these  occasions,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
good-tempered  monarch  committed  any  mortal 
sin  in  walking  amohgst  his  people  in  their 
holiday  attire.  This  temice  waa  a  motley 
scene. 

.    **  Tba  pMSUt^ft  toe  did  gall  tht  «owlk>*»gite.** 

Tbe  barber  fjom  Eton  and  his  seiren  daagh* 
ters  elbowpd  the  Dean  who.rsMed  his  hmek 
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pMlonr,  wken  he  was  in  tlie  tixtk  lbnn^-«Dd 
who  oow  wat  aowdiDg  to  tfaeibom  nmk  Amt 
a  smile  of  majesty,  hwriag  heard  that  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  was  seriously  indisposed. 
The  PHme  Minister  waited  quietly  amidst 
the  crush,  till  the  loyal  party  should  descend 
from  their  cUning-roooi— smiliBg  at,  if  not 
unheeding,  the  anxious  inquiriefTof  the  stock 
broker  firom  Change  AUey^  who  wondered  if 
Mr.  Pitt  would  carry  a  gold  stick  before  the 
king.  The  only  time  f  saw  that  minister 
was  under  these  drcumstances.  It  was  the 
yesT  before  he  died.  He  stood  firmlf  imd 
proudly  amongvt  the  crowd  for  some  half, 
hour  tm  the  king  should  arrive.  -  The  mo- 
narch,  at  course,  immediately  recognised* 
him  ; — ^ihe  contrast  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
two  personagee  made  a  remarkable  impres- 
sion upon  me— «nd  that  of  the  minister  first 
t$howed|me  an  example  of  the  perfect  self-, 
possession  of  men  of  great  abilities. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  this  sort  of  exdte. 
ment  the  king  became  blind  ;~juid  painful 
was  the  exhibition  of  the  led  horse  of  the 
good  old  man,  as  he  took  his  accustomed 
ride.  In  a  few  more  years  a  still  heavier 
calamity  fell  upon  him — and  from  that  time 
Windsor  Castle  became,  comparatively,  a 
mournful  place.  The  terrace  was  shiit  up  ; 
— the  ancient  path-way  through  the  park, 
and  under  the  castle  w£dls,  was  diverted  ; — 
and  a  somewhat  Asiatic  state  and  stillness 
seemed  to  usurp  tlie  reign  cf  the  old  free  and 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  sovereign  with  the 
people. 


LOAD  LliANBKRRIS. 


TuKT  tell  me  that  I  am  better  (said  Lord 
Llanberris,  as  I  approached  his  sick  bed  to 
administer  spiritual  consolation),  but  my  own 
feelings  assure  me  I  shall  be  gone  before 
midnight*  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  leave 
the  world  without  disclosing  what  1mm  long 
hung  insupportably  heavy  on  my  oonseience. 
Consent  then  to  be  the  depositary  of  diy  secret ; 
and,  if  after  hearing  the  sad  recital,  you  do 
not  disdain  such  an  office,  my  friend,  my 
comfortexl 

Vou  have  heard,.  pechaps«. my  mother's 
history ;  the  degradation  to  wbich^.  after  her 
httsbsiiid*s  death,  his  femily  wonki  fain  have 
reduced  her ;  their  efibrts  to  bkut  her  cfaa* 
raeter,  and  leave  her  to  beggary ;  how  she 
met  their  machinations,  and  baffled  them. 

My  mother  I  oh,  my  mother  I  thou 
sbonldest  have  survived  thy  son  !  The  guilt 
and  wretchedness  whidi  now  overwhehn  me 
would  then,  perhaps,- have  been  avwted  I  I 
should  then  have  had  no  cause  but  to  re« 
veieooe  and  Itfve  thy  uemovy;  for  how 
faulty-  soevm  thy  condu«t't»  otliars^  io  mt 


tbea  wast  ever  die  kindeat,  the  tsiida^t,  the 
most  aifeetiomue  of  parents  t 

It  was*  not  pefhaps  extrsordinary,  under 
the  chreomstanceB^  that  from  my  eariiesti 
youth  die  deepest  and  most  undying  hatred; 
was  Instilled  into  my  bosom  towards  all  the 
Llanberris  family.  ^^  Thou  art  notmy  $on^ 
bojf^**  was  my  mother's  oft-repeated  excla- 
mation,  ^^  if  thou  hast  not  an  impia» 
cable  aversion  to  aH  who  hear  the  name 
Dee  Vismes,**  I  well  rennember  (it  was  the: 
only  instance  of  anger  towards  me  exhibited, 
in^er  whole  life),  when  I  ventured  to  urge 
in  reply  that  they  were  all,  withofit  excep- 
tion, in  misfortune,  had  suffered,  and  were 
■till  suffering,  deeply  from  their  unprincipled' 
line  of  conduct ;  she  exclaimed — '^  Leave 
me,  boy,  or  thy  mother  will  curse  the  pangs* 
which  brought  thee  into  the  world  V* 

By  none  was  this  unchristian  feeling  more, 
carefully  cherished  than  by.  him  who,  from 
my  earliest  years,  was  entrusted  with  the  care, 
of  my  education — the  Rev.  Silas  Sattcrth-. 
wake.  He  professed  what  ate  termed  liigh 
principles.  They  appeared  to  me  to  Lc  the^ 
maximum  of  religious  profession  with  the 
minimum  of  reli^^ous  conduct.  He  styled 
himself  an  Independent ;  others  called  him 
an  AnUnomian;  but,  be  his  creed  what  it 
might,  his  practice  inspired  me  wiUi  the 
most  unqualified  abhorrence. 

It  was  often  matter  to  me  of  the  most 
painful  surprise  to  observe  the  ascendancy  he 
had  acquii^d  over  my  mothet.    She,  whose  ; 
impetuous  spirit  would  from  others  brook  no . 
opposition^  quailed  under  the  glance  of  his 
eye.   Nor  can  words  do  justice  to  my  amase..- 
ment  when,  on  completing  my  education, 
she  requested  I  would  offer  hini  a  home  at 
Ashbrook  for  the  remainder  of  his  days*     I 
hesitated,  and  told  her  frankly  there  were  . 
parts  of  his  conduet  I  could  neither  apfiove 
nof  saactMNik 

«'  The  late  Ixnd  LlaDberrist  Hosaee,  died 
in  his  arma.** 

*^  True,  mother,  but  I  dislike  the  man —  . 
hia  nsaxima'^his  conduct  altogether." 

^*  /  ask  it  of  yon,  Horace,  /  aak  it.    Am  '• 
I  to  receive  a  refrxsai  to  my  first  request  ?*' 

I  aeqoiescecL     The  proposition  was  re- 
lueUntly  maile ;  bmt,  aa  I  foresaw,  instantly  > 
accepted* 

Yesrs  railed  on  onmariced  by  any  un- 
usual event,  till,  afW  a  long  and  severe  * 
straggle  for  existence,  my  mother  was  told 
that  Sa  resottrees  of  art  were  exhausted,  and 
that  a  few  hours  would  terminate  bcr  sufer<i  • 
ings. 

I  waa  with  her  when  this  annoaneement 
was   madck     She   received   it  without    the 
slightest  change  of  featm«.    ^*  How  many   ' 
hours  of  intellect  may  I  safbly  calculate  on  f*  * 
**  Bflordy  twenty." 

**  Leave  me,  then,  for  I  have  much  to 
do-'» 
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her  tDdiipeiwe  wHh  nycootent  t6ha*e  liw 
as  mr  coiD|MBioii> 

«  Hear  me,  tben,boy,yoo  A»E  HOT  Lq»d 
Llanbbrbis.  Your  obstinacy  hM  wnag 
fvoin  me  this  horrid  secret,  which  1  iDtendcd 
shoaM  h«?e  gone  with  me  t»  the  grave-  I 
hare  loved  you  but  too  loodly*    I  hare  prc^ 


In  about  an  hotv  and  a  half,  she  sent  for 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pang  I  felt  at 
obsenring  the  rapid  alteration  which  that 
short  interval  had  produced.  There  was 
something  unearthly  in  her  appearance.  Her 
eyes  were  fearfully  bright.    Her  cheek  was 

flushed  with  the  deepest  crimson.  Beauty,  it  -7- ^ —  ^  -.   -^».  .»  ♦k/k.««i  «f  mw 

is  true,  stiU  lingcredTbut  it  was  the  beauty  vided  for  your  interests  at  the  b«»^  «  ^ 

of  the  grave-  '^'^   }  ^^^  '^  "*  ?Jj?!?.  •^"'  ^ 

"  Horace,  you  see  me  on  my  death-bed  5  •"  °°^"J^!!i!L^    and   before  I 

and  in  these  awfol  circumstances  I  have  one  She   ^'^^l^^^J^^^^           ^*  • 

request  to  make  to  you.    Promise  me  that  ^^'^J^^^'l^^^J^S^        „i.e,y 

^u  will  be  faithful  to  your  motW^.  memoj^^^  ^  do  ?^  ^^^J^Sd  me."  U^ 

that  you  will  never  ally  yourself  with,  admi  [J^^^i^^.     U  embitteied  eveiy  moment 

to  your  confidence,  nor  succour  any  of  that  ^°«      ^^      I  waa  then  an  impostot    Those 

detested  race;  that  you  wUl  avoid,  as  you  ~  "^ **^^  moTr  had  alwafTictured  as 

would  the  wiles  of  the  ardh  enemy  himself;  J^^ff^^ig.  were  in  reaUty  the  injured 

any  overtures  which  Des  Vismes  may  make  ^     ^^  "J^  j^^^  dcdaration  altogeUier 


to  you  after  the  grave  has  closed  upon  me ; 
and  that  but  one  feeling  will  actuate  you 
through  life  towards  the  whole  of  his 
designing  fiunily-— deep  and  implacable 
hatred.'' 

My  heart  recoiled  from  this  horrible  re- 
quest, and  my  countenance  expressed  it. 

^^  Horace,"  she  continued  in  a  voice  hollow 
from  approaching  dissolution,  ^  you  hesitate ! 
Refuse,  and  my  dying  curse  shall  track  your 
footsteps ;— refuse,  and  the  blessings  an  ez- 


the  effect  of  delirium  ?    I  endeavoured  to 
think  so,  but  was  wretched. 

Meanwhile,  other  sonrcea  of  uneasioeaa 
were  opened  to  me.  Since  the  death  of  his 
patroness,  Mr.  Satterthwaite's  conduct  had 
been  profligate  in  the  extreme.  He  had 
always  had  a  taste  for  low  company,  and  a 
tendency  towards  intemperance.  These  my 
mother's  presence  and  censures  had  re- 
pressed. Now  he  indulged  both  without 
restraint    I  remonstrated.     His  refoge  and 


piriog  mother  would  invoke  on  her  only  child,    support  were  his  Antinomian  principles, 
shall  be  turned  into  maledictions  which  shall        «<  a  little  sin  won't  hurt  me,"  he  began, 
blast •'  "I'm  secure.    I'm  in  a  'covenant  sUtc  ;* 

'*  Mother,  mother,  I  promise  I"— was  the 
assent  her  frenzy  and  her  circumstances  wrung 
from  me. 

*^  Swear  It!"  she  added,  with  increasfaig 
vehemence. 

« I  do." 

«  And  now,  Horace,  one  word  more— Mr. 
Satterthwaite.  I  am  unable,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  make  any  provision  for  him.  Pro- 
BBse  me  that  you  will  do  so— UbersUy^ 
speedily.  Fledge  your  word  to  me  on  this 
point ;  assure  me,  likewise,  that  his  claim  on 
Aahbrook  as  a  home  shall  at  all  tisMS  be  re- 
cognised, and  I  die  content'* 

My  horror  abthe  idea  of  having  this  man 
for  a  companion  overcame  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  dictated  a  gentle  but  firm 
TcfosaL  Again  did  my  mother  repeat  her 
request,  and  again  did  I  entreat  her  lo 
abandon  it 

''Don't   exasperate   me,   Horace*   don't 
me.  From  youi  merit  nothing  but 


and  the  fluctuation  of  frames  and  feelings,  of 
sins  snd  frailties^  however  great,  cannot 
counteract  decrees  which  were  settled  from 
sU  eternity  !  '  It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  if  they  should  fall  away,  to 
renew  th^selves  unto  repentance.'  You 
have  no  insight  into  these  matters  at  present 
I  much  doubt  whether  you  ever  will.  The 
doctrine  of  election  is  my  comfort  *  Jacob 
hAve  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  bated.'  Sins ! 
I  rather  re}oice  m  them.  The  sinner  ia  a 
sacred  character  !  These  are  the  ri|^t  senti- 
ments. Those  who  do  not  hold  them,  belong 
to  the  chthlren  of  Eaau,  against  whom  the 
Almighty  hath  said, '  I  wiU  have  iodignatioa 
forever!'"  ._ 

I  turned  away  from  the  bbsphemer  with 
disgust 

Meanwhile,  complaints  of  him  poured  w 
from  aU  quarters.    To  the  servants  he  waa 

^  at   one  time  a  tyrant,  at  another  a  spy. 

tenderness.  You  little  know  through  what  There  was  no  end  to  the  disagreeable  inter- 
an  ocean  of  guilt  I  have  waded  to  place  yon  yiews  which  his  immorsl  and  unregniated 
where  you  are."  conduct  entailed  upon  me.    I  was  raminat- 

I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  heard  aright  ing  one  evening  upon  the  melaacholy  depra- 
1  fixed  my  eyes  steadfastly  on  her  flushed  vation  of  his  principles,  and  the  proper  me> 
and  agiUted  countenance,  and  endeavoured  thods  to  be  pursued  for  getting  rid  of  hini, 
to  persuade  myself  these  were  the  ravings  of  when  he  waa  brooght  hosM  from  the  village 
deVrium.  My  purpose,  however,  rnnained  in  a  atate  of  the  moit  diaguating  intoxi- 
unchanged.     I  told  my  motiier  afae  hersdf    cation. 

should  name  the  sum  she  wished  to  he  Icouklnotfoifaear eiqpresaiognqr dotreas 
settled  on  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  but  entreated    at  seeing  a  man  of  hi»  religious  profieasMMia 


exasperate  me. 
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■o  situated ;  and  my  aorpriae  that  he,  who 
avowed  he  maintained  prineiplea  far  stricter 
and  more  scriptural  than  those  hdd  by  the 
establishment,  shoold  thus  shame  them  hy 
his  private  life. 

**  We  cannot  fall  from  grace  :"-^t  was  ex- 
traordinary that  he  always  spoke  on  relifious 
topics  with  the  neatest  fluency,  and  quoted 
scripture  with  the  most  singular  perversion 
when  thus  unhappily  situated :— >*  cataracts 
of  sin  cannot  wash  away  my  certainty  of 
heaven.  I  will  mention  a  text  which  shall 
tingle  in  your  ears—*  /*  /%  book  are  all  my 
membcrt  toriiien,'  This  clearly  proves  the 
choice  which  God  has  made  of  his  chuich 
from  all  eternity.  Tou  still  cling  to  the 
rubbish  of  ordinances.  Listen  to  the  tmths 
of  Calvinism." 

**  I  will  not  discuss  with  yon  now,  or  at 
any  future  time,  Calvinism.  I  have  kmg 
been  persuaded  that  its  tenets  are  hostile 
to  morality ;  and  I  have  a  melaocholy  proof 
before  me,  how  completely  the  highest  pro- 
fessions can  be  reconciled  with  a  most  de- 
praved course  of  life.  But  to-morrow,  when 
you  are  able  to  talk  rationally,  1  shall  lay  be- 
fore you  reasons  which  will  require  an  entire 
reformation  in  your  conduct,  or  an  immo* 
diate  change  of  residence.*' 

"  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  citor,"  I 
heard  him  mutter  as  1  left  the  room,  *^  flee 
to  another.*' 

Before,  however,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him  the  next  morning — for  he  ge- 
nerally rose  late,  and  after  one  of  these  ex* 
cesses  always  after  twelve — Bradley,  my 
land-steward,  desired  an  audience ;  at  whicn 
he  told  me  that  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  under 
pretence  of  converting  his  wife  to  **  better 
principles"  had  been  endeavouring  to  coi^ 
rupt  his  daughter ;  that  her  lover  had  heard 
of  it,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  him ; 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  apprise  me  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  to  beg  I  would  re- 
commend Mr.  Satterthwaite — for  the  present 
at  all  events — to  quit  Ashbrook.  My  reso- 
lution was  taken.  He  was  walking,  I  un- 
derstood, in  the  park.  I  sought  him;  re- 
peated the  facts  alleged  against  him,  and  in- 
quired if  they  were  true. 

"  £ven  so.  Satan  had  the  advantage  of 
me.     But    what  of    that?     David,    you 


1  interrupted  him  at  once.  **  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  hall  can  no  longer  be  an 
asylum  for  you.  I  beg  you  will  quit  it  with- 
out delay." 

**  Never.  I  have  as  great  a  right  as  yon 
hsve  to  reside  here ;  and  I  leave  it  not.  Lord 
Llanberris,  beware :  you  are  at  my  mercy.  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  resentment : 
you  have  every  thing  to  dread  from  mine. 
Think  you  my  paltry  annnity  of  five  hun- 
dsed  a  year  will  impose  on  me  perpetual  si- 
lence ?  By  no  means.  The  moment  I  choose 
to  open  my  month,  I  can  prove  your  mother 


to  have  been  an  aduliersMh— yourself  to  be 

I  could  contain  myself  no  longer.  Pnsskm 
obtained  the  mastery.  I  struck  him  fiercely. 
Ho  fell.  These  were  his  dying  word»— 
"  MoMttr,  y9U  kmt  mmdered  ywtr  Fa- 
ther !*' 

I  rushed  from  the  spot  ii\«an  agony  of 
feeling  which  defies  description.  Honrs  I 
wandered  I  know  not  whither.  All  waa 
true,  then  ?  My  very  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed. My  mother  was  an  adulteress— 
myself  an  impostor :  nay  more,  a  parricide. 

0  what  would  I  have  given  to  recal  that  one 
short  hour!  Labour — ^poverty — ^privation- 
all  would  have  been  warmly  welcomed,  could 

1  have  freed  myself  from  that  load  of  guilt 
and  wretchedness  which  seemed  to  weigh 
down  my  souL  I  prayed  earnestly,  fer- 
vently, that  the  boon  of  life  might  be  at  once 
withdrawn ;  or  that  I  might  have  help  ^d 
strength  given  me  to  face  the  fiiture. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  heard  my 
name  called.  My  faithful  Bradley  accosted 
me.  He  came  up  calmly  and  slowly — his 
very  manner  seemed  to  inspire  me  with  self- 
possession — and  said,  ^  My  Lord,  I  beg  to 
prepare  yon  for  a  very  painful  occurrence : 
Mr.  Satterthwaite  has  been  found  dead  in  the 
park  of  apoplexy."  My  conscience  sug- 
gested to  me  he  laid  peculiar  emphasis  on 
the  last  two  words  ;  and  I  have  often  thought 
he  rightly  guessed  how  the  deceased  had  met 
his  end.  But  his  manner  then  and  always 
was  that  of  an  attaehed  and  affectionate  ser- 
vant towards  a  master  whom  he  had  nursed 
in  infancy ;  and  I  owe  him  much.  He  con- 
tinued, "  1  have  undertaken,  my  lord,  the 
whole  management  of  the  matter.  The  co- 
roner has  been  sent  for,  and  an  inquest  will 
be  held  to-morrow.  Your  lordship  looks 
much  shocked  and  distressed.  I  supposed 
you  would.  Perhaps,  you  will  prefer  return- 
ing to  the  house  by  the  private  path,  and 
retiring  to  your  own  room." 

I  foIk>wed  his  directions  mechanically* 
His  words  had  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
danger.  Yet  I  thought,  but  |he  reflectioa 
brought  me  no  comfort,  Satterthwaite  and 
myself  were  alone.  No  one  had  witnessed 
the  encounter,  or  seen  the  blow.  But  the 
agony,  the  wretchedness,  the  duration  of 
that  night,  I  thought  it  would  never  end ! 

Morning  came — ^bright  sunny  mornings— 
the  birds  carolled  sweetly;  every  breeze 
seemed  fraught  with  perfume.  I  looked  to 
heaven,  it  was  calm  and  unclouded ;  on  the 
sea,  it  lay  still  as  the  repose  of  infancy  before 
me;  all  seemed  at  peace  without;  'twsa 
only  the  tempest  of  remorse  that  raged  im- 
petuously within.  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  and 
feverish  slumber;  was  awakened  by  the 
preparations  for  the  inquest 

Bradley  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
coroner  came,  and  the  Jury  sat.  Their  deli- 
beratkms  wen  short:  lor  dinoer  evaitod 
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Iween  tliem  (s  tliinTi«r.  Thdr  processes  wHt 
Im  obaenred  to  be  bMt  down  over  csich  other, 
bj  whi^  mesns  the  motion  of  each  of  them 
)f  abridged,  but  theh*  strength  fttad  security 
^rsrportibnably  idcreased. 
^  The  jeren  yertebrs,  formii^  ihe  tieek, 
ve  no  lest  evidently  adapted  lo  the  ofR^ 
which  they  serve,  henee  thejr  are  more  nlmplj 
ih  Uieir  construction  :  they  bear  a  stronj 
refteqablance  to  rinss,  their  processes  haxdli 
project  at  all,  Kid  their  motion  is  the  eadeat 
'and  widest  of  the  whole  spine. 

While  aescribinft  the  provision  made  for 
the  flexibility  of  me  spine.  It  ought  to  be 
iu>ticed  diat  the  cartilages  are  considerably 
ihiclter  6<?/bfV  than  behind.  So  that  when  we 
litoop  forward  Che  compreSlive  snbstance  of 
Che  cartilage,  vldding  In  the  thicker  part 
io  the  fbroe  Irhieh  pressor  It)  the  fkces  oT 
the  adjoining  vertebrs,  actnally  approach 
hearer  towaids  being  parallel  to  6ne  another 
than  {hey  are  when  we  st^d  upright ;  in- 
stead of  being  more'incHHed  to  eadi  oth<>r, 
and  thus  endangering  an  opening  between 
them.  Hie  mode  by  whidh  the  JietnbUitw 
bf  the  spine  is  effected  being  explained,  its 
firmness  h  ^  nejtt  c(uali^  to  be  accounted 
fer.  Thiift  is  a  most  desirable  property  where 
lo  many  joints  are  concerned,  and  where 
derangement  in  any  one  of  (hem  would  be 
fiitaL  The  firmness  of  ^e  chain  is,  in  the 
first  place,  partly  provided  for  by  the  breadth 
6t  the  1)ase8  upon  which  the  ysrXs  severally 
jest,  and  the  closeness  of  the  junction.  But 
stUl  further,  the  dlfterent  Tertebra  are  arti- 
culated, diat  is,  the  moveable  joints  between 
tiiem  are  formed  by  meaift  of  those  projec- 
tions which  we  have  called  processes,  whidi 
are  seen  running  down  eisch  side  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  which,  in  fliet,  give  to  it  the 
name  of  die  spine. 

These,  especially  in  the  bkck,  so  lock  In 
with  and  are  laid  over  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  irmouf,  ^e  one  alxfve  nearly  touch- 
ing the  one  below,  as  to  secure  the  yertebriD 
from  slipping  o^t  bf  their  places,  and  Arbm 
bdng  jntshed  out,  except  hj  sncn  violence  as 
would  break  the  bone  itself  Let  ilic  reader 
famine  for  himself  a  piece  of  the  clean 
picked  bone  of  a  hare's  back,  consisiung,  we 
wfll  suppose,  of  three  vertebrse ;  he  will  find 
Ae  midole  bone  of  the  three  so  implicated  by 
means  of  its  projections  with  the  bone  on 
dich  ^sMe  of  it,  that  no  force  which  he  can 
afe,  except  he  breaks  tJie  bone  itself,  will  be 
aaflSdent  to  thrust  it  out  of  its  place. 

It  wiH  give  way  neither  forward  nor  back- 
iburd  ;  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other.  On 
which  side  soever  he  pushes,  he  will  find, 
cither  in  the  form,  or  joining,  or  overlapping 
of  the  booea,  an  impediment  to  his  at  tern 
*  In  one  part  of  the  spine,  nomd] 
Aere  is  a  stfll  futther  expi  " 
j&eh  iH)  rests  on  two  "^ 
]6wing  nitaata :— That 
Is  joined  oa  to  the 


Vnldffle  ridge  into  two  turfacei ;  efec*  dt  the« 
is  api^ed  to  an  adjaceBl  vert^im,  the  rid^t 
being  applied  to  the  cartilage  wbidi  we  hsTc 
'described.  I^us,  by  tliis  addidonal  coo- 
trivance,  is  tiie  danger  of  m  Tert^ra  slipptcc 
oat  of  its  place  sideways  fiirtlwr  proridtd 
a^pdnst;.  and  in  order  to  secure  ^e  joiotf 
%K>m  being  pulled  asiaidtr, .  a  s6dng  mem- 
Iwane  rtms  alobg  the  SiJdn  tnsa  Oie  eod  to 
theotiier. 

The  general  result  14,  that  all  the  nKrtioc* 
necessary  to  the  ordinary  occttfons  of  life 
»perfitomed  with  perfect  security. 

The  third  oflice  whidi  waa  mcsticsied 
tanong  those  enutneimted  as  beinjg  serred  by 
Ihe  spine,  is,  diat  It  aflbrds  a  tnl*e  or  pipe  ^ 
the  communlcatJotr,  of  a  soft  ddZc^te  sub< 
stance,  called  the  spmal  marrow.  This  ix«e 
is  provided  for  as  follow^ : — Bai^  votcbia  h 
bored  throu^  the  middle,  in  sodi  a  luaxmer 
ks  that,  when  they  are  arran^^  in  their 
respective  places,  me  oerfofrstions  auuyligd 
by  them^  ikta  into  k  Ime,  imd  ttiut  kfford  an 
tnintemipted  diannd  down  which  the  »pinil 
marrow  descends.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
(hat  the>l^jr»5t/i/y  of  the  rftoine  »  partly  owing 
to  its  being  eomx»o8ed  of  a  great  nouiber  of 
joints ;  but  the  spinal  tnarrow  r%  also  ic. 
flebted  to  the  same  drcomstance  for  it^  pre- 
a^^rvation  from  ii^ury.  Had  the  tube  whicf. 
contains  it  been  oonuposed  of  only  three  cr 
four  bones,  it  Wonld  hiive  Wn  caruahed  and 
bruised  at  eveir  angle  made  by  the  bcndicg 
Of  the  body.  As  it-Is,  ilthough  we  bcrkl  ocr 
backs  to  almost  sny  degree  of  inclination,  the 
motion  of  each  particular  vertebra  is  vtry 
ftmall ;  and  the  change  and  the  pressare  pro- 
duced by  bending  are  thrown  idmoat  cntxieij 
on.  the  intefvenine  cardlages. 
'  For  the  fourth  office,  that  of  the  spinal 
marrow  giving  out  in  its  eouxse  a  koppH  ct 
nerves  to  the  dtfferent  parts' Of^die  V)Ay,  each 
vertebra  has  a  notdi  in  the  tipper  asd  the 
lower  6dge,  two  on  each  ed^'andjplaced  u 
an  equal  distance  fSHom  the  mMdIe  mt  of  ^r 
back«  Accordingly,  when  file  ^cftdiiap  are 
i)ut  togedier,  the  nocthea  eone^Md  knd  ex- 
actlj  suit  each  otiicr,  an^  thu^  four,  7 
out  of  which  the  nerves  issue,  to  procc-,  ' 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  in  an  equal  j  : 
portion  from  each  side. 

The  fifth  purpose  which  We  asafbe " 
spine,  is  to  furnish  a  stay  or  • 
the  muscles.    In  Sordi*  t**"«Ti    ...    . 
the  whole  chain  of*- 
smooth  efi/Ai»i,^A 
or  inwards. 


middle,  an^ 
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.  Btt^  there  kp  ^me  ftirtte  otarmtlotw 
respecting  the  niw  which. ought  aoi  to  be 
omitted.  The  fim  is,  that  those  intayeiiiB|( 
cwtU^^es,  whidi  we  have  tete  oonoibute 
greaUlt  to  the  UxMty  of  the  ^ioe,  lenrft 
also  apother  Important  office  {  namdy,  thai 
ot  lnro^im§  ih4  htOm,  WenUnotfiuthc 
iatetposlUon  of  4iis  eUitie  ^ry^H^,  may 
motioD  of  the  body  mmU  produte  a  j«K  t» 
the  delicate  texttue  of  that  iliiportaat  0rgan4 
aqd  we  ahovld  luiAr  almoet  at  jwiuh.  in 
alighting  on  our  feet,  aa  we  do  e^  pRscnt  bfr 
f  aiiiog  on  our  head. 

In  learii^  a  maiUe  ooluvn,  made  af 
several  pieces,  it  is  necessary  to  interpoae 
thin  plates  of  kad  or  slate  between  them  t» 
prevent  the  edges  eonfaig  dose  togedier,  la 
which  case  they  would  |>e  liaUe  to  chm  or 
fplit  ffff  owing  to  Tibration.  The  csrtUage 
between  the  different  vertebra  of  the  i^ine 
serves  precisely  the  sanyeofKee:  it  prevent^ 
.the  vibration  of  the  lower  extrcmitiea,  es- 
pecially, from  being  communieaied  to  the 
JItfaio. 

.  But  the  protection  of  tbe  hiain  is  stfll 
farther  piovided  for  by  tht.bandif^  form  ^ 
the  spins.  If  we  take  a^pieee  of  steel,  end 
endeavour  to  bring  iu  two  exticaiutlea  to- 
gether, and  let  one  of  them  m  again,  it  vifl 
straighten  itself  with  a  sudden  jerk.  Such 
^so  would  be  the  effect  in  the  spine  If  it  weve 
completely  upright,  instesd  of  being  in  the 
ibrm  of  a«  italic  /,-  for  ttei  the  weighs 
would  bear  equnlly ;  the  apine  would  yidd 
neither  to  one  side  nor  the  other,  and,  coose* 
^uently,  there  would  be  a  lesistance  Aom  ihe 
pressure  .on  all  aides  being  balaoeed.  In  the 
farta  which  it  ^bctually  bears,  it  is  prepared  to 
yield  in  the  direction  of  its  curves.  The 
iwe^sure  is  of  necessity  .more  on  one  side  oif 
the  column  than  on  the  other ;  and  its  daa»> 
tidty  is  inatantly  in  <q^atio»  without  the 
jerk. 

Anothei?  most  anificiad  oontrii^ce  la 
exhibited  in  the  two  vppnfnMt  verteboB  at 
the  human  neqk.  T,wo  .purposes  ace  served 
by  them:  first,  the  head  has  the  power  of 
bending  forward  and  .backward,  as  when  we 
look  downward  .and  upwerd ;  and,  secondly, 
pf  turning  itself  round  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
when  we  look  over  the  right  or  left  shouldei; 
^heie  .two.  important  offices  are  aerved  by 
these  two  bones,  which  lie  .one  upon  another, 
the  hjf^ent  of  .whiqh  in  caUe4  the  otfof,  pro- 
|whiy»  begiuAe  it  snppgrU  the  abbe  or  hoMU 
and  the  lowdr  one  the  derUqUhJKnw^  jt  htt 
a  process  or  projection  rising  upon  it  like  a 
tooth.  The  fiVad  rests  on  'the  uppermost 
btgae,  or  ^c.atlMi  whiph  is  ppt^nrttcil  }iM  a 
ring.  It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  an 
pvol  odneaoe  .sueAwe  on  00eh  ii40  of  ihia 
hone  for  the  reoeption  of  two  oonrespotidiifg 
fMMMur  eurfiMsee  phMped  on  .the  lower  pan  of 
Ihe  skulL  When,  theBsAne,  the  head  ia.set 
pn  the atlae,  and  the.convexitiea  are  iixed  in 
4he  contgpwidinig  epncaYitUMt  finwi  iwhat 


|e  called  sM^^Mi'f  w4  bende  ipwiif^^  «|i4 
downwards,  which  waa  the  fi»t  %:(ion  to  he 
Accounted  Ibr. 

•  But  then  bow  it  the  iraietory  modon  aor 
ffimpUsbed;  for  the  binge-joint  evidcnthr 
admits  of  only  one  motion,  up  and  down.  U 
liaa  been  already  stalled,  that  the  e«MM  bon^^ 
fit  the  denfoUi^  has  a  toothlike  ivooeM:  thfi 
inoceas  is  half  an  indi  high,  and  ae  thick  ee 
the  little  finger:  thcve  are  two  hw4  4M 
/nirfhces,  piand  like  shoid^kre  on  each  tide  of 
It,  which  conespond  to  two  Ather  atmil^ 
imrfiioes  on  the  tifMiffrsi<fo of  theatre*.  The 
•ties  then  is  set  down  flat  upon  the  two  high 
ibooUen  of  die  dcnlata,  whep«  of  course,  U 
Jb  thwadfid  hf  the  tooth,  mhich  the  dentatfi 
jauries,  and  them  it  tuna,  ae  Mpon  a  pivot, 
with  the  skuU  upon  it,  and  pedbrme  aU  the 
notions  of  the  head  bm»  i^deto  side. 

When  we  nod,  we  use  the  upper  OF  hingo- 
joint,  made  by  the  head  it»e)f  and  the  atlas< 
when  we  tun  the  head  round,  we  iMe  th^ 
joint  made  hy  the  inseition  of  the  tooth  of 
ihe  dentota  into  the  socket  of  the  atlaa.  {tie 
jnst  the  lame  oootnvancQ  as  we  tee  in  # 
mounted  tdeacope;  it  is  re<iujre4  to  moyp 
ihe  tehwope  up  Mid  down,  as  when  we  want 
to  point  it  to  a  Mar  whieh  Ueshigher  ot  low^ 
^han  another.  It  is  also  required  that  if, 
abonld  be  able  to  take  a  sweeping  motipn,  a# 
.when  we  want  to  jcemove  it  fyim  one  star  and 
lioint  it  to  another  aUr  lying  nesrly  in  the 
/leme  line.'  For  the  vertical  motion,  there  i^ 
»  hinge  on  which  itpUys  upanddown;  Ar 
the  rotatory  motion,  there  is  an  axis  or  p^^qt 
^n  which  the  hinge,  and  the  tdeseope  up^ 
It,  turn  round  iogedier. 

The  cihief  points  of  view  In  which  th|p 
^eontnvance  is  to.  be'  tegaided  are  the  follow- 
ing t—Kespecling.tho  value  an4  Q»  utility  of 
the  resulu  there  can  be  no  question  whatever. 
The  ewe  and  speed  isith  whiofa  we  can  look 
light  or  .left,  in  consequence,  are  not  ibr  ^ 
•moment  to  be  compared  with  the  labour  an4 
ineonvenienoe  of  turning  the  whole  ^|r 
^und  to  look  at  a  side  object,  which  ^d 
jmust  have  done  had  all  the  joints  <^  the  neck 
Jieen  fixed  i  nor  less  obvious  is  the  utility  <i^ 
its  other  motiona,  upward  and  downwar4. 
Yet  ^MTt  ftom  intallifienoe,  how  can  the  e«- 
.Istenee  eif  the  madiinery,  so]  evidently  an4 
completely  adapted  to  tlie  puiposes  served  bjr 
4t,  be  aceoimted  for?  Why  abooia  all  the 
.rest  of  .the  vertebra  of  the  neek  be  fixed,  an4 
;the  two  ui^ermoet  zemain  free;  espedallj 
sinoe  that  is  Ihe  veiy  jituaticBMmd  that  .only, 
>in  whidi  Jlhsir  being  so  would  aerve  su^ 
.vuluahle  uses?  for  if  the  motion  of  the heail 
haekwaide  and  forwards,  instead  of  bein^ 
^pcrlormed  upon  the  fiiet  vertebra,  bed:  beep 
.performed  by  the  hendins  ftirw«ed  of  the 
W4rtabra  iUsif,  it  would  have  brought  the 
iapinal  maaowi  at/the  vei^  begioning  of  lie 
ponraet  upon  the  tooth.  Why  should  ilie 
cartilage,  whieh  iotcrveneabetweea  every  other 
•jofni  m.the  epbie  .bci  diacoBtiiuMd.iB.tM&  one 
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onljr^  wltttt  its  presence,  if  It  had  existed, 
would  have  been  tiMlftt  and  ineonveni€7ii  9 

Why  should  the  stlas  have  no  spinods  pro* 
cess  which  woald  have  prevented  its  freely 
turning  on  the  dentata,  and  yet  the  dentaia 
itself  be  furnished  with  one  which  even  pro- 
jects beyond  the  levet  of  the  three  spinous 
processes  immediately  below  it,  altbou^ 
turned  much  downward  so  as  not  to  intatttt 
with  the  rotation  of  the  atlas  ? 

Why  should  theie  be  two  eonetn^  snrfbces 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  atlas,  exactly  adantdl 
to  receive  eorrespondhig  convesrities  fixed  on 
the  skull,  and  yet  the  under  side  of  the  tam^ 
hone  have  perfectly  emoath  surflMM,  which 
admit  of  its  eliding  upon  the  dentate  widi 
perfect  ease,  die  atHefdatkn  being  ihlly  pro* 
▼ided  for  by  the  tooth  and  socket  7 

The  preceding  tnstances  are  cenefaUy  eon* 
•idered  as  exMbiting  medMnicJ  arrangement 
«fid  contrivance  $  but  the /omit  which  belong 
almost  to  all  bones  e^ally  dcmonMiate,  in 
thehr  form,  capadties«nd  position,  tnteffigenee 
und  contriving  wisdom.  They  are,  in  som6 
cases,  BO  many  medianieal  wonders.  The 
joints,  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
In  the  human  skeletoii,  are  those  which  we 
lAve  already  adverted  to>  under  the  names  i»f 
fhe  hinge-joint,  and  the  ball  and  socket  joint  { 
and  one  or  the  other  of  tliem  prevails,  as 
either  is  best  adapted  to  the  motioa  requiitd. 

For  instance,  a  ball  and  socket  joint  is  not 
requisite  at  the  knee,  since  the  leg  stands  in 
need  only  of  a  motion  backwards  and  ibrwards 
in  the  same  direction :  there  the  hinge-johit 
is  quite  sulftdent,  and,  accordingly,  thcfe  we 
find  it.  But  the  ball  and  socket  is  peculiarly 
required  at  the  \}ip,  to  provide  not  only  for 
tlie  progressive  step,  but  that  the  interval 
between  the  fiinbs  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
sure. 

Suppose  the  case  to  be  reversed,  and  the 
inconvenience  occssioned  by  the  dnrnge  is 
suiBcicntly  obvious :  the  thighs  Would  Itave 
been  kept  constantly  together,  while  the  legs 
Would  have  a  useless  rotatory  motion ;  nai 
,  yet,  independently  of  a  Creator  who  consulted 
'  for  this  convenience,  why  might  not  this  ar- 
'tangemcnt  have  obtsin^  as  w^  as  Ae  one 
which  actually  does  prevail?  Why  should 
the  same  thigh-bone  be  channdled  at  ono  Ctad, 
and  rounded  at  the  other  ? 

The  hinge-joint  is  not  formed  as  a  hinge  ts 
usually  fonned,  by  a  boh  passing  through 
both  parts,  and  thus  holding  them  togedter; 
but  a  strong  sdff  membrane,  like  parchment, 
rishig  from  the  receiving  bones,  and  inserted 
a  litUe  below  the  received  bones,  encloses  the 
joint  all  round :  this  membrane  tfcs  and  hoMs 
the  bones  together,  so  that  tiM  protuberances 
of  one  are  constrained  to  |day  truly  into  the 
concavities  of  the  oUier.  In  some  instanoea, 
thcae  membranes  are  thickop  in  the  eidie  thati 
cither  bdbre  or  behind,  the  chief  danger  bofng 
'  that  the  joint  would  slip  out  sideways, 
^    The  sstne  sort  of  memhrine  also*  aocompa^ 


Hies  AobaU  and  socket  joint.  But  there  is, 
in  some  cases,  an  adA'lioiui/ provision  against 
disfecatlon. 

In  the  thig^-bone  a  very  strong,  yet  flexiblo 
ligament  rises  out  of  the  head  of  Ike  baOy  and 
is  inserted  into  the  hoUom  of  the  socket.  It  is 
so  dastle  as  to  admit  of  all  tlK  fotatosy  mo- 
thms  of  which  the  jobt  is  capaMc^  hut  so 
strong  as  that  nothing  bat-the  most  maatBial 
violence  csxrpuU  them  asunder. 

Betee  we  cnthnfy  dose  ota  obeenutiDne 
on  the  conflgUKBtioitof  bones,  we  nmst  advert 
to  a  most  usmil  and  striking  provisloii  adspied 
to  tfaekr  use,  nanxdy^  the  icgliilBr  supply  iriP  aa 
oihr,  slippery  mocilage,  which  constantly 
aoftsns  and  lubricates  the  parts  which  rnk 
vpen  each  ofiier,  and  thus  diaunlshes  the 
ibrce  of  attrition.  For  the  seeictloa  of  this 
important  liniment  glands  are  situated  near 
eadi  joint,  «d  aie  een^kauStj  employed  lA 
pouring  it  into  Uie  cavideh 

There  are  two  reflections  whi^  pi  asm  t 
themselves  in  considering  the  properties  of 
joints.  The  first  Is  respecting  the^frsiflMas 
of  an&nal  articulations,  uhlch  we  may,  per- 
haps, be  enabled  to  judge  of  from  this  sin^ 
observation,  That  there  are  millions  of  animal 
joints  in  complete  repair  and  use,  at  any  given 
moment  of  time,  fot  one  that  is  diskmitcd, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  excrtiotta  to 
which  the  limbs  of  animals  are  oontinttelly 
■objected  in  this  busy  woild.  the  other  oib. 
ecrvatioB  reqieottog  them  Is,  hom  weU  fftep 
irear  9  a  limb  shall  play  In  its  socket,  or 
swfaig  upon  its  hinge,  a  hondred  times  in  en 
hour,  for  fifty  years  together,  witbdol  any 
diminution  of  its  power  and  activity. 
<  TUs  adoiirable  duiability,  with  wMdh, 
perhaps,  few  or  none  of  the  worlts  of  ait,  In 
equal  dvcumstances,  can  be  compered,  fts 
owing  to  the  provision  made  fer  preventing 
wsar  and  tear,  In  pait  by  the  cartilsge  de» 
fending  and  padding  them,  and  destrojiBg 
ftictlen ;  In  part  by  the  hcallfig  lubricalioa 
of  themudlage  {  and  In  part  to  the  aatoniah. 
hig  property  of  animal  bodies  to  repair,  by 
assimilation,  every  portion  of  them,  let  it  con-. 
sist  of  what  it  may.  Sudi,  then,  u  the  site- 
leton  or  general  frame-work  of  the  hanoon 
body ;  so  carious,  so  compticated,  so  perfect, 
so  wonderful,  exhibiting  throtiriiowt  lis  whole 
madiinciy  such  evident  marn  of  1  '  ' 
contrivance,  end  inteUigence,  that  the  1 
which  can  attentively  coorfder  it 
aeknowledghig  a  Divhie  frMnsr,  is  in  ■  1 
Utile  to  be  envied* 


iwposmoN  OF  A  GRAND  vrant 

Whnra  Qrsad  Viiier  isfavonnshly  dtpoeed» 
that  is  without  bOnhihiBg  Of.potthig  hha  n» 
death,  it  Is  signified  to  fahn  if  a  HiBsaseftui 
fiftm  the  BuUtti,  who*  goee  to  Ms  tMti  ^uA 
wipes  Che  ink  Out  Offals  golden  pen  (  tUe  be 
<Bdcietifcd>sia'the<igtt-ef  dUiiifll    > 
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VARIETIES. 


Vftluahh  Maeh^lu  for  Iftutwiff  9ioM§*-^ 
The  ibDowiiig  valuable  inttrumeDt  to  be  now 
described,  was  iHTented  by  Mr.  Richardeon 
of  Keswick,  who  leccived  a  reward  from  the 
Socie^ef  Arts  for  die  inveation.  It  baa  been 
employed,  in  tome  places,  for  the  purpoae  of 
ideating  tmcnltivated  gnmnd  of  s»cb  large 
maMea  of  granite  and  other  ttonea,  eonspre* 
bended  under  the  popular  name  of  whin* 
atone,  as  could  not  be  mored  bat  by  the  aid 
of  gunpowder.  It  is  very  litde  known,  and 
yet,  as  a  useful  inttmment,  it  well  deservea 
uttention.  The  machine,  or  iBstntment,  Is 
«impiy  an  .iron  plug,  censistmg  of  a  ring,  a 
-flat  part  and  a  cylinder^  as  represented  iu  Uie 
IblWwing  figure: 


The  crlindrieal  part  may  bo  seren-eigbts  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  point,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  about  a  siKteenth  part  of  an  indi 
more  in  diameter  at  the  neek,  and  b«dng 
jiboai  two  inches  in  length. 

The  instrument  thus  desoibed  Is  easily 
managed.  Of  the  atone  to  be  raised,  bow- 
«ver  large  it  may  be,  it  is  enough  to  see  the 
amaUe$t  part  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  this  part,  let  a  workman,  with 
a  mallet,  and  the  common  steel-borlng  chisel 
of  matoDs,  make  a  small  circular  hole,  aboui 
two  inches  deep,  and  as  perpendic«i]ar  aa 
possible.  This  chisel  should  be  of  such  a 
size  «s  to  make  the  hole  abont  a  nxteenih 
part  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the 
cylinder  itself,  so  that  a  stroke  or  iW9  of  a 
hammer  may  be  necessaiy  to  drive  the  iron 
home.  M^hcB  the  latter  it  thus  driven  an 
inch,  more  or  less,  into  the  stone,  the  inatm* 
ment  is  attached  by  means  of  the  ring  to  a 
crane,  or  any  other  raising  power;  and 
strange  as  it  will  seem,  with  no  other  fasten- 
ing than  this  simple  plug,  the  heaviest  mass 
will  be  torn  up  thnmgh  cveiy  opposhug 
obstacle. 

We  could  wdl  pardon  incredulity  in  any 
^newho  was,  for  the  first  time,  t«ld  of  sudi 
an  efiect  pioiduced  by  sudi  meana.  When 
the  face  was  mentioned  •  to  iome  distinguished 
men  of  science  in  this  oMiQtry,  they  lemained 
tnoudttlous,  and  w«re  only*  oonfineed  by 
tedng  the  engine  itself  at  woeki  and  we 
have  not  heard  thai  any  of  these  gendsmen 
have  explnbieiltke  pnD«pl««f  adto^  ^ 


machine.  The  general  opinion,  on  first  wit- 
nessing the  expeiimeat,  wasy  that  the  imn- 
plaff  when  drlvsn  into  the  stone,  was  not  pee- 
ciady  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  ^power, 
and  that  the  mass  was  raised  and  auspended 
by  the  plnga  being  driven  into  the  stone  in  » 
slanting  direction.  This  explanation  can- 
not be  admitted  i  and  it  is  to  the  daadcity  of 
tile  stone,  and  not  to  the  direetion  of  the 
moving  fovea,  that  we  must  attribute  the 
effect  produced*  The  iton  is  ibrced  down  by 
a  stroke,  and  retained  in  its  position  by  the 
elastic  powst  of  the  stone,  hi  the  same 
manner  as  a  simihtt  pin  would  be  held  by  a 
block  of  wood,  into  which  it  was  forced  by 
the  same  means;  with  this  difierence^  thai 
the  elastie  power  exerted  upon  the  iron  by 
the  haidei  stones,  would  be  incomparably 
gnater  than  that  exerted  by  the  wood.  Thai 
2iis  is  the  twe  explanation  of  the  phenene^ 
non,  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the  experi- 
ment itself;  fbr,  1.  It  is  fimnd  that  the 
moving  power  may  be  made  to  act  in  the 
direction  of  the  bole  with  the  utmoat  pre* 
cision,  without  vsryiog  in  the  leaat  the  result; 
%  Thnt,  when  the  rasss  is  raised  from  the 
easth,  it  may  be  moved  into  any  position 
without  being  detached ;  and,  3.  TbiU,  while 
hardly  any  conatant  force  wUl  puU  out  the 
plug,  a  smart  stroke  or  two  of  a  hammer  will 
do  so  with  ease.  Doubtless  the  force  widi 
which  the  iron  is  retained  will  diminish  with 
the  dastidty  of  the  stone ;  'so  that  it  will  be 
vastly  less  in  the  softer  stones,  as  in  fice- 
stone,  than  in  granite,  whinstone,  marble, 
and  the  like.  Iiideed,  we  believe  it  is  only  in 
the  latter  species  of  stones  that,  the  experi- 
ment can  be  made  with  effect* 

A  person  might  conceive  how  e  large  mass 
of  stone  might  be  held  suspended,  in  certain 
eases,  in  the  manner  before  adverted  to  ^  but 
we  cannot  account  for  masses  being  raised  in 
this  manner  from  every  variety  of  horixontal 
and  inclined  position ;  nor  conceive  how,  if 
thia  were  the  mode  in  which  the  two  bodiea 
were  kept  attached,  it  should  happen  that, 
while  no  constant  fores  that  can  be  exerted, 
in  whatever  directibn,  will  loosen  the  little 
pieoe  of  iron,  the  force  of  percussion  will  do 
so  at  once.  Let  any  one  procure  a  plug  of 
the  fonn  described,  and  attach  it  in  the 
manner  mentioned  to  a  mass  of  stone,  and, 
instead  of  using  machinery,  let  him  pull  the 
rope  with  the  &nd  in  any  direction,  and  he 
will  as  loon  move  a  ^ower  from  its  base  aa 
the  little  plug  from  its  position ;  so  certainly 
is  it  the  grasping  of  the  stone,  and  not  the 
direction  in  which  the  rope  is  pulled,  that 
keeps  the  mass  attached.  In  maklug  the  ex- 
pcrunent  wiih  the  machine^  it  is  cven^neoes- 
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aary  to  be  careful  that  the  hole  shall  be  made 
as  perpendicular  as  possible ;  for,  if  made  in 
a  slanting  direction  that  part  of  the  stone  is 
apt  to  give  way  which  lies  between'  the  iron 
and  the  surface.  We  shall  often  be  su£» 
prised,  in  trying  the  experiment  on  large 
pieees  dif  rock,  fo  obsenre  with  bow  sl%ht  « 
sesmiiig  hold  of  the  stone  the  masses  will  bft 
torn  np.  fiometimes  ibe  iran*^  is  not 
driven  above  the  Ibttrth  pact  of  ad  inch  inta 
the  stone  bdfbve  it  becomes  immoveabld,  and 
capable  of  vaiaing  a  mcig)H  of  many  torn 
nofls  the  eartni 

Whm  We  consider  the  greatness  of  the 
clastk  power  of  the  harder  stones,  m  shown 
by  the  sim^e  experiment  in  question^  w« 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  the  ingenuity  ol 
man  has  not  hitherto  more  apitlwd  so  sux^ 
prising  a  property  to  practical  uses.  It  iq»« 
peais,  that,  trUSi  a  litde  piece  of  iron  driven 
mto  a  stone,  with  a  force  which  a  child  might 
OKcrt,  the  largest  vessels  might  be  moored  3 
that,  by  the  same  means,  masses  «f  granii« 
might  be  nailed,  as  it  were*  tcf^ether,  with  A 
ftwoc  whidi  could  hardly  be  oveceome,  and 
loeks  suspended,  as  by  a  touch*  in  the  aii»-^ 
Quarierlif  Joumtd  qf  JffricuUurg.'^No.  3* 

/Za/pA  Wmi$<m*j  Piim  ftr  Prmtenimf 
8Hpi  firom.  Fmtmdermg  ai  Setu-^Mt.  B« 
WatsoaVi  plan  for  prevettttng  ships  founder* 
|pg  at  sea  doffMs  .peculiar  attentioB.  Uia 
bivmition,  or  application  of  principles  ahready 
fcaovBfisibttnded  oil  the  unetring  law  of  na* 
tuio-~^^that  vhatcnrer  is  apedBcaUy  lighler 
than  the  quantity 'Of  water  which  its  own  bulk 
vUl  diapkc^  ^J  immersion,  will  swim."* 
The  invention  iisdf  consists  in  placing  in  the 
qiaoes  between  thei>eama  and  timben  dTshipa^ 
end  in  all  jother  ^arta  balow  the  decks  whait 
Uiey  may  he  placed  wHhont  inconventenoef 
miMv  ^ib^t  **made  of  copper  for  of  any 
odiet  sahstancsvif  firand  to  he  equally  lecttre)^ 
of  a  cylindrical  ibim,-t*  terminating  at  eadt 
extremity  by  convex  or  semi-i^obular  enda  | 
aba  wbfje'to  be  hermetically  sealed,  and  to 
ooDtain,  in  nuasber  and  capacity,  a  bulk,  oa 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  equal  to  counter* 
balance  tint  e«lr»  portion  of  the  weight,  or 
specific  gravity  of  the  ahip  and  her  contents, 
wliidi  otherwise,  in  case  of  leak,  and  the  ship 
filling  with  water^  would  cause  her  to  sink." 
Mr.  Watwn  is  altogether  diaintercated :  he 
submits  hia  scheme  ^^tot  the  gcQcml  benefit^ 
without  the  slightest  reseiVation  of  any  exdu^ 
sive  benefit  or  advantage  to  himself  r'  end  at 
the  same  time  cfiem  to  the  public  notice,  with 
a  riew  to  the  pmcticalelucidation  of  theplan^ 
a  model  of  an  eighty  gun  ahip,  *''•  which  haa 
been  constructed  .on  an  exact  proportion  to 
dto  real  dimensions,  and  Its  actual  tonnage^ 
when  equipped  foraibttr  montba'  foyage," 
*6m  Bit.  Watmi*t  ptiated  Expli—liiiy  State- 


tit  it  oot  ntctmuj  to  liaait  the  e^periincot  to 
eyilttdrictl  tobe«,MUiy  other  figara«,«uclia«jqiMn«, 
I  be  noieeoai|Mct,«nd1ske 


•r  MmltokirraaiSi^ifteaM  b 
apiia»space* 


with  safety  tubes  arranged  betwen  the  decka, 
&&  We  have  just  witnessed  some  experi« 
raenta  made  upon  this  modd,  imrnersMl  In 
water^  and  filled  ftom  a  valve  in  ^  bottoni. 
Witimut  the  ^< safety  tubes**  she  aank  in- 
stantaneously ;  when  the  ^  safety  tobes'*  vcre 
added,  and  the  v^ve  vpened)  althoagh  the 
lower  decks  were  filled  with  water,  U  waa  loa* 
pqsrible  to  sink  the  ressd;  the  main  dedi; 
fioated  above  the' surface,  fuQcient  £or  th^ 
preservation  pf  the  lives  of  the  Miigo^  ^ad  tfaq 
tsrtainty  of  securing  the  hull. 

New  JSjeperiments  on  tk€  CombusHon  0/ 
C7aa2.^.*.The  Rev.  y\r.  TayU»r,of  V4>rk,  is 
pCrfcHmnng  some  experiments  on  the  oombaa- 
tiop  ofcoal-gaa,  has  obtained  lesalta  which  pie. 
false  to  be  of  public  impoi^ce.  Hehaadisf 
covered  very  simple  means  by  which  the  illii-> 
minatii]|g  eflS^  of  a  common  arg^md  gaa- 
bumer  may  be  mudi  incresaed,  while  it^ 
fiame  is  pioporti^n^j  enhugjsd.  fht  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  wiS,  show  the  nasiii| 
of  the  experiments,  whidi  have  been  repeated 
by  several  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo$«« 
phical  Society,  as  wdil  as  by  many  inhabitanta 
of  York. 

Exp.  l.^-A  piece  of  wire-gauxe  being  laid 
upon  the  glass  chimney  of  a  common  azgand 
^tu-bumer,  the  flame  is  immediately  enlarged 
to  twice  its  former  dimensions,  and  its  IS^t 
fully  doubled. 

-  (A  similar  experhnent  being  tried  with  a 
common  argaod  oU-lamp,  or  reading-lamp 
with  a  flat  wick,  the  flame  is  oiten  enlariged, 
but  sp  diacolomad  as  to  yield  less  ligh|.> 
'  JSjrp.2.— Plaoethefiogcrtorahiiaf^aHl^ 
10  as  to  clcse  the  lower  opening  of  the  iatsicT 
siir-^asaage  of  a  common  n"g"  irrrrlrsTBaTf 
«->the  iUme  experiencea  a  sudden  ealsaj^e. 
ment,  with  an  Incnase  of  light  needy  eqa^ 
to  that  in  £xp.  A. 

(The  inner  air-passage  of  an  argsnd  mlr 
Ump  being  closed,  the  flame  Is  greiMly  dcta» 
riorated  and  darkened.) 

Ejqj).  8,-..7ke  air-tube  of  an  .aigiuid  ^ca* 
burner  being  stopped  as  in  £xp.  9,  aod  tha 
fiameconsequently  eoUoged,  no  lhrd»er  diaage 
happens  when  wue-gauze  is  laid  on  the  to|p  of 
the  glass  chimney. 

J^rp>  4.— X)ver  the  glass,  diimney  of  a  dt^ 
gU'jet  gas-burner,  whre-gause  being  laid,  pto^ 
duced  no  enlargement  ofthefiaiQe,  ind  tm  in* 
crease  of  the  light. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  rooms  of  ifcc  He* 
chanic's  Institute,  York,  it  wee  Ibead  that 
one  huntbr^  feet  of  gas  wave  .cottsumed  ia 
three  hours  and  twenty-five'  minutea^  bfr  aix 
Vfgfod  gan-bumers  in  the  <w4aiiy  Mifte; 
while  the  wme  gaa-bniaer«,  jpntiiM  saiA 
mre^ifauM0  caps  to  their  cbbnncya,  j^Msd 
an  equal  lighl  fior  ffn  equal  <iiac»  b»t  jqoq* 
inmed  only  ah^JW^  ieet  oimh 

Lm^finlUuminuiedJwmAfiQtimtm^ 
That  w^  qi»  enriched;byjtl«ft||ibiitoafC9si|lai 
i^tgm  the  coiuitry  in  thi  mbj  iif  qunammiic 
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Iteowleclgf  eofiected  thoe^  Is  probabte)  ucl 
in  addition  to  theM  contributioBa,  it  to  Aa# 
propoaed,  we  understand,  to  aend  atrtama  of 
actual  material  light  from  the  country,  thai 
we  may  €he^>l7  peTattibulata  the  atnet  bt 
lirtifiGial  day-Ught  during  the  dtfkneaa  witn 
%hich  Nature  so  unskilAiUy  allows  iKs  world 
ocoasioDally  to  be  InTMted.  Some  gentlemen 
have  pTopoaed  a  scheme,  and  have  even  pub  a 
lUbea  a  prospectus  of  It,  for  this  purpose* 
Instead  of  bringing  coals  from  Newcastle,  in. 
Cvrring  the  expense  of  fteight,  fktlening  the 
Corpontioii  or  London  by  paying  for  pet* 
misaion  to  enter  its  port,  and  then  eomratlikg 
ihe  coals  into  gas  In  a  pbfce  where  labour  H 
ao  ezpenshre  as  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  intended 
to  make  gaa  in  Staflbrdshira,  a  fiw  mUeaftom 
BinDingiiam^  tod  eondoct  it  to  London 
thioagfa  pipes  laid  along  the  high-road.  HhU 
drfs  is  nn  impossible  -seheme,  we  will  not 
aver.  Already  in  that  neighboarhoad,  wo 
believe,  the  gas  la  sent  through  pipea  a  dia* 
<anee  of  aeferal  miles  in  a  stra%fai  lliio~.Bir« 
Mifrigham  itself  being  partly  lighted  ftom 
Broibwleh-;  and  by  means  of  an  exhausthig 
^vmp  applied  at  thk  London  end  of  the  p^ 
and  of  a  great  preiSure  applied  to  thegaaometer 
at  the  Staffordshire  end,  it  may  be  possible  to 
attiacl  air  to  drive  the  stream  of  gaa  till  ll 
isstte  forth  in  every  lamp  alid  burner  of  tho 
teetropolia.  Bat  between  the  possibility  and 
(mictf  cabiHty  of  such  a  scheme,  there  is  a 
wide  distinction.— ^e/l(lor. 

The  Tea  Trade, — A  difference  has  arisen 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  £ast 
India  Company,  and  the  principal  tea-dealers 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of 
vliat  is  termed  *'  lot  money."  This  cbaivej 
as  is  stated  in  the  petition,  addressed  in  Oc- 
tober last  to  the  Directors  by  the  principal 
teardealers,  requesting  that  it  mi^ht  be  dis- 
continued,  was  originally  a  perqi&isite  granted 
to  one  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  which 
thoi^h,  unsupported  by  any  claim  of  right, 
or  of  advanti^e  to  the  trade,  the  Company 
have  now  appropriated  to  themselves.  Their 
refusal  to  cancel  this  charge,  which  the  Court 
intimated  by  letter  to  the  memorialists,  excit^ 
ed  the  strongest  dissathifaction  among  them, 
tlie  lot  money  was,  in  the  inhmcy  of  the 
Company,  given  to  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
concern ;  but  the  Company  finding  that  it 
was  extremely  productive,  took  It  lo  tfiem-* 
selves,  and  althongh  ndi  waHehouseitten,  laM 
on  changes  wftieh  ire,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  trade,  found  to  be  oppre»s^r\»  and  Insiip^ 
poMtAe.  The  servant  aUuded  to  lost  this 
▼aluaSle .  pier^irfte  in  rather  an  odd  ^r»yk 
He  w««  »o  iti^MJk  With  the  liberaliw  of  the 
Difectors,  hi  throwtiig  him  an  adttttibti  to 
hi*  ialary,  that  he  determined  to  invite  them 
to  dinner  at  Ills  house  at  Biaeldheath.  The 
«ttiertidttnMDt  which  his  gratltnde  dictated 
was  such,  as«v?it  tlie  DiredDrs  themselves 
were  unaccustomed  to;  there  Wtendt  a  d»- 
lieaey  of  the  season  that  was  not  on  the  hos- 


pitalile  board.  Tlie  DirBctars 
astonished;  and  after  congratelating  each 
other  on  theBu^nufioent  treat,  they  retiimed 
home  silent,  but  in  deep  thought.  NexX 
morning  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
amount  of  the  salary  and  fees  of  their  ge- 
nerous entertainer,  and  the  *'  lot  money*^  was 
tmmediatriy  struck  off  from  his  oiBoe,  and 
iulopted  into  the  general  concern.  They> 
however,  had  so  livdy  a  feding  of  the 
warmdi  with  which  he  gave  them  a  taste  of 
his  gratitude;  that  they  increased  his  salatyv 
we  are  toM,  aboot  I560I.  or  20OOL  aveeN 

The  proddce  of  this  charge  of  *^  lot  mt^ 
hev,**  may  be  thus  calculated:' — the  East 
fnaia  Company  chsage  on  a  lot  of  tea  of  six 
diests,  U.  6d,  and  on  a  lot  of  tea  of  nine 
chests,  2y.  3d. ;  while  other  companies,  who 
can  derive  no  siich  advantage  as  they  dov 
eharge  tio  more  than  6d.  a  lot,  whatever  nay 
be  its  extent  Upon  Bengal  sugars,  in  lots 
of  twen^  bags,  the  Company  ebargfe  3«.  4d, 
a  lot ;  while,  on  a  lot  of  MaurRhib  stigar,  of 
twenty  bags,  the  charge  at  the  West  India 
docks  Is  5</.  The  last  tea  sde  was  the  great*- 
^st  kince  1814,  when  the  qtiantity  sold  wal 
precisely  the  same,  namely,  93,774  chests,  or 
eight  millions  of  pounds.  It  consisted  of 
15,771*  lots,  whltit  produced j  aceording  to 
the  charges  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
sum  of,  17^  S«.  6<f.  At  llie  warehouses  of 
any  other  oompany,  the  lot  money  upon  this 
quantity  would  not  have  exceeded  3941: 
tt,€d. 

Airoehtu  Untgt  ofti  Faff,. — A  great  man 
whose  name  will  live,  when  the  memorv^^ 
ftigging  institutkms  is  odly  preserved  like 
that  of  mammoths  by  therr  bones,  has  fei^ 
nished  in  writing,  the  fc^wing  atrodotn  act 
of  juvenile  depravity.  One  of  the  senior 
boyk  in  the  college  at  Westminster  had  a 
disease,  which  ts-  technically  called  jypMMi/ 
and  like  Job  he  "scraped  himself^-whelher 
Irith  a  potoherd  is  not  told.  But  how  shafl 
the  rest  be  said  ;--in  what  wotds^^whidi  art 
the  symbols  of  ideas,  shall  the  informatioB 
be  conveyed  ?  If  Job^  when  he  seraped  him* 
ftelf,  had  made  ihe  dewii  eat  it,  he  woidd 
have  done  to  him  what  tJua-senkir  boydki  t9 
his  fag,  by  way  of  poaishmcnt  ft)ir 
supposed  offence.  He  put  -the 
Of  the  eUatris  into  a^  glass  of  mi 
tnade  the  Junior  swaUosr  iti-^Tbink  of  that 
at  your  dinaert  of  thvee  coussea.  Think  of 
that,  kind  matioas  and  ^tender  fathen*  whett 
you  send  your  childireii  to  schools,  whare^ 
tfaoogh  it  is  traathe  detsstaUe  instance  here 
stated  happened  seventy  yeais  ago,  the  cos* 
tosB  Aat  prodaosd  it  stUi  exiaU,  and  is  de- 
fended as  *<  part  and  parcel"  of  the  wholes 
Weetmbuitr  Revigw. 

Length  •/  Qerwuin  HVdlr*— The  English 
hmgoagerprsseals  souse  few  words  whlqh  the 
short-winded  race  who  adopt  .it»  as  the 
naadaim  fee  ei^esssing. their  Ihoughu^  are 
sfil  tocitMider  aamswbat  kNig.  Of  these 
prothonotary  is  not  perhaps  theyeiy  «hfMrtatt. 
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Polysyllabic  a£  it  ls»  however,  it  forms  bnt'ft 

member  of  the  foltowing  word  in  Oerftian  r— 

ViceoberappdlatkHMf  ei  icbUprotouuUrioi. 

In  English : — 

Appcal-coaitt-chief-protliinKHaiy'i-depaty. 

A  MilUary  ^Nrar</.'— Captain  S ,  of 

the — regiment,  daring  the  American  war,  was 
notorious  for  a  propensity  not  to  story-tell- 
ing, but  to  telling  long  stories,  which  he  used 
to  indulge,  in  defiance  of  time  and  place,  oftea 
jto  the  great  annoyance  of  bis  immediate 
companions  $  but  he  was  so  good-humoured 
withal,  that  they  were  loth  to  check  him 
abmpUy  or  sharply.  An  opportunity  oc* 
curred  of  giving  him  a  hint,  which  had  the 
denred  effect.  He  waa  si  member  of  a  court* 
martial  assembled  for  the  trial  of  a  pri-. 
yate  of  the  regiment  The  man  bore  a  very 
good  character  in  general,  the  offence  he  had 
committed  was  slight,  and  the  court  was 
rather  at  a  loss  what  punishment  to  award, 
for  it  was  rei^iaite  to  award  some*  as  the 
jman  had  been  found  guilty.      While  they 

were  deliberating  on  this,  Klajor ,now 

General  Sir  — 7^^>  suddenly  turning  to  the 
president,  said  in  his  dry  manner,  *'  Suppose 
we  sentence  him  •  to  hear  two  of  Captain 
S  ■  ''s  long  stories?" — United  Service 
JommuL 

A  Timely  R^^iee^ — A  soldier  of  Marshal 
Sale's  army,  beuig  discovered  in  a  theft,  was 
pondemaed.to  be  hanged.  What  he  had 
stolen  might  be  worth  five  shillings.  The 
mvshal  meeting  him  as  he  was  being  led  to 
vxecntion,.sald  to  him,  *'  What  a  miserable 
fool  you  were,  to  risk  your  life  for  five 
shillings !"— *'  General,"  replied  the  soldier, 
*'  I  have  risked  it  every  day  for  five-pence." 
This  repartee  saved  his  life. — Ibid, 

An  Onioa  planted  near  a  Rose  »aid  to 
inoreaee  its  odaur^-JTlda  remark  has  already 
t^pened  in  the  ^aideoex*s  Magazine,  and  I 
think  the  experiment  is  one  that  promises 
sacosss.  I  was  led,  some  time  ago,  to  sub- 
mit die  onion  to  chemical  analysis,  when  I 
discovered  that  it  contained  mudi  ammonia, 
Mons.  Bobiquet^  of  Paris,  some  years  ago 
provad  that  ammonia  possessed  the  peculiar 
psqierty  of  restoring  the  lost  aroma,  as  in 
musk,  ,&c. ;  and  I  am  alsQ  of  opinion  it  is 
the  efficient  cause  in  the  development  of  the 
aroma  in  flowers ;  and  that  night-smeUing 
planu,  as  the  Gerinium  triste,  Absa  od6ra, 
Ac,  are  indebted  for  this  very  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  their  physiology  to  aaunoniacal  gas, 
liberated  at  tois  season  of  nppse,  and  at  no 
other  period  of  the  day.  What  e/Sket  the 
eaatious  administration  of  a  solution  of  csr« 
bonate  of  ammonia  to  sweet-scented  flowers, 
in  the  form  of  a  gentle  watering  oceasionaUy, 
may  produce,  experiments  can  alone  deter- 
mine. When  lose  leaves,  ftc.  are  picsciteJ 
In  perfume-jars,  common  salt  is  genenDy 
sprinkled  over  them.  A  little  powdered  car- 
bonate of  ammotala  I  find  incmscs  4lie 


VeffetaUe  Amttom^.'-^Jh,  Datiodiet  hoi 

discovered,  that,  if  you  submit  any  part  of  a 
plant  to  the  action  of  hot  nitric  add  for  a 
short  spaes  of  time,  al}  power  of  cobesioQ  is 
lost  by  the  vessels,  which  become  tnanspa- 
rent,  and  are  easily  sq>arable  from  each  oUier 
by  gentle  dissection.  So  complete  is  the 
effect  of  this  agent,  that  even  the  inostdcli<» 
cate  cdb  of  the  cellular  tissue  becoose  disen- 
gaged horn  each  other,  and  may  ba  examined 
singly,  and  with  perfoet  case.  We  rejoice  in 
this  discovery,  as  it  jrill  enable  gardoicKs 
and  others,  who  cannot  affined  to  iniscbaee 
compound  mItfroecariBS,  and  delicale  diaeeci- 
ing  instruments,-  to  verify  the  anatamj  of 
Mhrbel,  and  many  of  the  iogeniooa  cxpeii. 
meats  of  Kn%ht^  and  other  physiolo^tsy 
and,  probably,  to  make  new  disoovsnes 
themselves^ 

Eljfeium  in  Spakur^n  Spanish  fistsema- 
dura,  a  person  who  has  100^  pcrannnm  .nay. 
sui^tt  a  fiunUy  of  four  or  five  in  number 
witk  great  comfort,  and  enjoy  the  Icuuiry  of 
aooringe.  Thefincsthieed  is  at  little  nova 
than  one  haUpenny  per  jUk,  good  wine  at  one 
penny  per  bottle,  email  lambs  and  kids  about 
eighteen-psnce  eadi,  and  vcigetablei  cbeap» 
and  in  abundaaee.  Labourers  in  husbandty 
are  to  be  hired  at  kss  dian  7d  ff*  diqr,  and 
a  female  servant  fos  about  UL  stedii^  ^ar 
annum,  and  oocaskMiaUy  a|!ew  ^astroff  acti^sa 
ofcbthuig.  These  is  good  pestHafor  cafttla 
almost  for  nothing ;  and  the  sweet  acona, 
which  make  the  pork  so  deUdons  in  parts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  grow  wild,  and  are  ta 
be  had  for  the  gathering  Such  is  SpsQiah 
Estremadura,  and  yet  nododjf  tkinke  qf  ffon*. 
grating  thither. 

Cobbetfs  Com.^'Mi.  Cobbett  has  written 
a  most  excdleot  and  amusing  book  on  Indian 
com,  and  has  explained  at  luge  all  the  oaca 
to  which  it  can  be  applied,  except  .makiiig 
beer  and  spirits  of  it.  It  is  JUKvwn  that 
large  quantities  of  the  latter  article  are  nmda 
from  it  in  Adams  County,  01|io,  and  Cin- 
cinnati-Ohio, Nelaon  County,  Seniiicky, 
Caynga  County,  New  Yoik,  and  doubtla^ 
in  soany  other  parts  of  the  United  Stataa. 
Indian  com  and  rye  tufi  geneaUy  mixed 
about  half  and  half.  The  produce  foon  .tl^ 
Indian  com  by  itself  is  repnaented  to  ba 
about  two  gallons  ftom  eaol  bushel  of  the 
com;  batf donotflodthemodeofmaltisig^ 
or  the  pvoeess  of  the  distillation,  at  all  de. 
scribed.  Perhaps  some  of  your  eomqposid. 
ents  could  give  inforaiation  on  these  pointa. 
I  would  further  beg  for  any  facts  rcMog^  ta 
the  growth  of  In&n  com  in  any.  of  tlie 
West  Indian  colonies.  I  am  pennadadl  to 
might  be  most  advantsgeonelT  edopsed  «a^  % 
main  crop  in  very  naany  of  them,  eidsv  Ibr 
use  as  a  grain,  or  for  the  msonftafcuife  of 
spirits.  I,  however,  fear  it  has  not  hcua 
attonpted  ia  tiie  large  'way,*^! 
Magazinef  No.  18. 
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It  it  brmc  Am  ik&  iiMiiiiiMAil  €umI  1%*^ 
sieal  sciencet  mt  ^ke  co^fti  mi*  if 
moa**  wiAwiyiuatng  #▼«  the  mmttt  ai  na- 
toK,  It  4»  tto  leM  flD  llurt  indMttfr  is  «be 
frtk  of  llie  ivtetorir  gwied  i»y  nM'«  6m 
irfll«lrarthe/0nM»«f  iMinie.**PJaMl  iw  k 
irane-MMogatiAp  of  _ 
fanmlf  cnMxwawd  myklding,  and 
Ming  Aofli  irMi  dem^cdoa,  aiaalKaA  aM 
■Mldiig  •  utemAj  ftogttu  io  tuMuang  the 
vtek  cbaot,  ant  £uUomiig  it  mom  te  shflkr 
own  ioMge.  To  luive  tdMO  the  kod  in  4Ui 
glorkMiB  c«n»— ID  iMTsaooiDtMMd  kv  <dii- 
tJBgttliiwd  tank  omo^g  ti#doi»  bf  ter  «u 
tentiMto  Aemeftil  wtft-4iM^b«8D  ihe  jnot 
pride  «if  aroat  JBriltiii,  and  antl^  «•  4ciiit, 
Bat  omm  to  ba  tfM  -boast  of  tier  ontcipiioiBg 
aad  penevoiing  cbiidrm.  The  eaooiiia^o. 
Bwnt  <hat  cdtt  ■oioti  4mm  rocontly  ooeeived  at 
1km  hande  of  che  high  and  weiArtiy  ano^g  no 
*-4ht  oMaMbhmaDt  of  tm  nov  Mdawuiiot 
In  the  ttecre|i^ii— iche  io|dd  apioad  ^  iho 
Medmki*  in«lltu«M  and  loleDCifie  iaetiiii. 
tioos^die  InuMHon  ^  «  0oeietf  for  the 
DftflMon  of  UocAa  Knowlodge,  and  die 
oomanDMaoDt  of  «a  ^^bibitton  of  British 
OMB  and  flMnufcotafes  la  the  aMtMpoUs—.. 
BBsrk  the  lotenst  taban  Atj  oar  omnliryaMa 
of  oDfluihs  aad  fiartks  te  4he  <pnMpertty  of 
ahe  ifaidastifoiie  eioMei,  omI  their  sense  «hac 
the  erdfue  -of  die  Jatier  is  identtted  sririi 
their  own.  Por^oorsehos,  we  enter  oetdtailjr 
ints  tUi  4helSng,  anditis  ahnply  on  aeoowit 
of  oar  laMi  ^  eottend  it  eoioahat  lather, 
^hatopotfiloklt'aiwrt  of  oiir4lal7<to«iotioc 
the  tfbrta  mhidk  die  men  'of  ^doaee  aad  the 
ftlMids  «f  «iddr  add  i>eaoe  are  4iosr  maUDg^hi 
tfWnoe,  fD  otinMlate  the  wofhtng  peD|>le  to 
aaivtloa,  ana  to  oop[dy4ieni  with  hifORna- 
4loB  tondiBg  to  eaalOe  them  to  hotter  ihehr 
oonaNMn  ifn^Hfe.  €n  oach-laboaio,  Inriosd, 
ate'OaiiootlMt  uke  a  viitt  faiteNot,  assiuod, 
JM  me  ^ufe,  *that  «MtY  addition  toihe  «ifilis». 
tioii  aBd<«oiiiA»ta  or  othsr  tiatioDe  hsa  a  tea- 
-olbte  (riRMt  upoa  oor  -osrot;  «Bd  that  the 
«ta0k  of  »h#pflaese  aopuimilaied  hf  any  oiw 
<peO{ileiiA]l,  in  the  «itd,  as  ^eitainlf  ^peaad 
(ksAf  «to-othMe,  as  watsr  will  iod  iu^Mn 


aODttelle  du  CoBaeil  detPrrfectiopnemeiit  delXcole 
iiMiefale  tie  CafnoKfce  ct  d'Inddstrk  de-Perii.'le  Ml 
Ooet.  lan.  tntr  JL  iMM^  iifeiifsU  Viofiiiesar 
d'thMOMM^eHiMiw  l'«ri«/'  ,  „  ,.  ^ 
JL^"  ||bl£iM  de  rE^iwfiliop  dct  Pro^uito  de 
'nndaUrle  Trtncai«  taVUT.    1*«rli.  Adolptne 


^  V-^  .nboMMs^fton  .«aerikp«  le  rAtioislae 
Btcr^iatTf  d'.Bmda  Commtrca^  des  ikLmuiiKUnfc 
»ur  l«  BddMt  de  aoo  .Dfoarteuent,  Mancc  da  10 
latil«l«4aflf.  4»sriM"       •- 

Vol.  I.  4  U 


FBom  Mf«oiMl  obfonratiffi  <Bd  oom^ 
iw».4MritiiNl  wl£  individiialSy  we  hclieve  there 
eaist  gcneraUy  in  France  a  desire  to  know^ 
and  a  disposition  to  apppeciate,  whateYer  wo 
posicos  that  is  good  and  worthy  pf  adnlnK 
tioo.  If  a  Byasaro  of  wommM  poUqr  ho 
ia  4«it»tioa,  the  laiaister  i«#tite  U  by  tbo 
eaaaspk  of  QneMt  Britaii^— i^  n  grant  if  dc 
mandedfortteavaitafthe  poads,he  r^esf 
%»  the  eafrllimnr  of  coBpAunifiatioa  in  JCng- 
hm3L  Is  «a  attad^  asade  on  die  lib«ty  of 
thepieaa,  or  an  ai^syiilar  law  attnppted  to 
he  iatwdacai-  ihooeMorfii  the  aberalsad^ 
rfkawo  that  it  Ibsnas  no  part  ^  the  law  of 
£b«|aiid,  and  ^eoatqpds  tha:<^Qsn  that  U  ^ 
eootowgr  to  ^eopu^  of  a  finaa  oaastitutMik 
Ow  aaodoa  of  Uinati  oiv  £uhMiPi,  ai»d  oar 
very  ahaoadiiies,  opo  ^eptod  with  a  xaad|i«. 
Bcas  wbieb  shova  ao  hai^talMa  to  take  lezn 
anipleifto«iua,iMr  any  je^Uaiwy  oif  bwovo-^ 
taan  ap«i  th^v  aottooaJ  ha^ta.  And  of  Iho 
^n^^t^nAf  of  Ei^Uk  aiayallors  who^flock  an* 
aaally  aeross  tbeChannal,  thoraara  anyjenr 
who  do  flat  apoak  with  satisfisetioo  and  piea- 
sure  of  th4r  tsip,  and  do  not  readily  acknow* 
Udge  4diat  4iey  hinfit  aoquii^  new.  ii^teiaar 
lion,  and  ^mcAym^  aoaMthing  worthy  'Of 
iadtoiieo  «mB  oor  «aUic  neigbhouto.  - 

The  sBOBe  tlids  matual  svpoct  and  foqd 
aadoMtandnig  i^  .cnUsTaUd,  the  viare  ap« 
paiant  it  will  heeome,  that  M»  'tba  praaent 
Oge,  whirii  is  diatiiiguWied  iboas  its  peado* 
oeason  by  no  wofe  nppoopri#te  joaase  than 
that  of  ^  the  age  of  tadastry,**  M  ckMdy  000- 
cems  ns  to  watdi  the  paoffns  of  France  hi 
arCi  and  maattfactures  <  aprogroui  that  forma 
Mi  sore  an  index  to  Uie  growth  xif  a  people  hi 
mental  exceUeooe^ae  it  doss  of  the  increaao 
of  .the  national  stfongth  and  power. 

The  speech  of  Profesnor  Bianqui,  p]ace4 
at  the  foot  of  this  artscle,  was  ideUvered  be- 
fore  a  very  .oumaroas  meeting  of  the  patroof 
of  dbe  school  estabUshed  in  Paris  for  the 
ioatnictioo  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  opqi* 
xneice,  in  commercial  law,  political  economy, 
and  the  aovoral  auKUiary  isoiencas.  In  au 
4amptiag  to  introduoe  our  leaders  to  this  snb- 
(iect,  and  .to  aketdh  an  outlipe  of  the  eor 
4»uiaging  picture  of  Sd.  Blanqui,  we  shall 
odopt  his  arrangement  aa  the  beat  that  can 
be.aaed  to  develope  the  ateady  progress  th^^ 
the  ndustrious  oats  have  been  maldng  ^ 
f  mnoe,  from  the  period  of  the  Beatocatiog 
^down  to  ^  present  day. 

{Che  details  of  the  new  inventions  and  4m- 
peooemenui  in  each  sspsrate  branch  may, bo 
dband  at  leuth  in  the  Histo^  of  .the  JSx- 
(hihitioB  in^e  Ixiuvre  tfor  1827.  Of  ^ 
jitility  of  these  periodical  shows  to  the  nudn 
•body  of  the  manu^tctorers  whoae  choice  pm- 
duetiona  ^>e  thus  di«pb^ed  to  public  cu^ 
iriaaity,  oenie  -doubts  .have  been  entertained 
even  at  Paris.  The  tendency  of  these  ejb- 
■lyi^iji^,  it  is  Mid^is  to  induce  the  manufac* 
tnnm  tajM^nt^  thtir  Jfguiar  and  productive 
isrork  for  the  poipose  of  eatocuting  mboo 
No.XYIlL-r-FKiauAaT  28,  i82J|. 
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curioas  ipeclnieii  of  Ingeoaity,  that  may 'ob- 
tain the  price  ftom  the  jury,  and  attract  the 
notice  of  royalty  and  the  beau-monde  of 
Paris.  An  instance  occurred  at  this  Terjr 
Ohibition,  of  h  carpet  being  displayed,  which 
oocopied  two  years  in  making,  and  contained 
diree  or  four  thousand  ostrich  Ibuhcrs^a 
xftrity  which  has  indeed  spread  the  fiune  of 
Ao  manufacturer^  but  which  he  wiU  proba- 
bly not  attempt  again,  unless  he  wislws  to 
min  himself.  These  objections,  as  M. 
Blanqui  admits,  havo  their  full  weight )  and 
he  renctantiy  confesMs  that  their  justice  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  proved  by  experioMe 
*i  the  last  exhibition.  But  ho  altribates  the 
abuse  of  the  original  design  to  tho  system  of 
pi«Aectkma  and  pflohibiCMlu,  which  exista  to 
ao  great  an  extent  kiFiBiee.  The  exhibitor 
of  a  tnrkms  piece  of  machinery  thinks  he  is 
Mlitled  to  call  loudly -for  die  exdasion  of 
Swedish  iron  or  English  eoppec ;  the  mann- 
Iketuxer  of  a  rich  shawl  or  oarpet  ia  equally 
damoroiit  agsinst  the-mtroduetioB  of  Ibveign 
iroollens;  and  the  improver  of  the  breed  of 
■faeep  demands  the  pvohibitlon'  of  any  wool 
hut  French.  These  oonfUeting  interests,  all 
asking  exclusive  protection,  believe  their  best 
chance,  of  winning  the  royal  faivour  to  be  the 
production  of  something  new,  to  the  inven- 
tbn  of  ^hldi  ^'  la  grande  noHm^^  may  lay 
dafln-;  and  henoe  have -arisen  instances  of 
serving  and  want  of  independence  among 
thorn  Masses,  which,  of  aU  others,  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  most  free,'  and  the  least 
r^ardftil  of  the  patronage  of  the  court. 
'  M.  Blanqui,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
^  History  of  the  Exhibidon,"  enters  at  some 
length  into  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
prohibitions,  and  thus  concludes  liis  ofoserva- 
tious : — 

*  **  I  have  thought  It  my  duty  to  submit 
these  oonsiderations  to  the  French  manuftc- 
turers,  who  for  the  mo»t  part  can  see  nothing 
in  a  great  industry  but  a  vast  monopoly. 
This  unfortunate  notion  leads  them  inces. 
santly  to  crouch  to  the  government— to  hu- 
miliate themselvesr-to  compromise  their  in- 
dependence ;  it  sttfflciently  explains  why  so 
many  of  them  have  merely  endeavoured  this 
year  to  attract  notice  by  whimsical  or  extra- 
ordinary productions,  in  the  hope  that  tliey 
would  be  bought  for  the  use  of  tbe  crown,  or 
of  some  superior  dignity.  With  such  pre- 
judices, it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  French 
industry  will  take  any  energetic  and  durable 
spring,  until  people  will  condescend  to  work 
ior  tl^  ^orld  in  general,  for  the  public  are  a 
far  wider  market  than  the  court.  It  is  to 
the  pabUc,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  com- 
merdd  destinies,  that  we  ought  always  to 
look  X  the  royal  munificence  is  a  resource 
bounded  by  the  dvU  list,  and  ministerial 
-fiivouTs  find  their  limiu  in  the  budget. 

^^  What  ought  then  to  be  the  object  of 
-cxMbitioBS  of  our  prodnetloiis,  and  Uw  direc* 
tlon  that  we  should  give  to  industry  ?    |t  is 


to  bring  fbrward' at  periodical  tntennsla  the 
machines,  the  methods  of  working,  the  tis- 
sues, die  articles  of  every  kind  that  shall 
have  been  brought  to  peTfectton,  with  re- 
ference to  price  and  execution  ;  to  proclaim 
ingenious  or  original  inventions,  particularly 
distinguishing  such  is  'are  useiKtL  A  me- 
thodical classification  would  be  essentially 
necessary  to  attain  this  object** 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  djnaaij 
in  1815  Im  now  the  era  from  which  the  grow, 
ing  prosperity  of  France  takes'  its  date.  Tbe 
ravages  made  by  the  wars  of  the  rerdlutloa 
and  of  the  empire  upon  her  populatioo  and 
wealthy  have  been ''estimated,  according  to 
M.  Dupin,  at  two  millions  of  men,  and  GOO 
millions  sterling  of  English  money.  .Every 
suoceeding^year  of  peace  is,  however,  healing 
these  severe  wounds  ;  private  losses  have 
been  indemnilted ;  houses  and  factories  have 
been  rebuilt ;  the  cattle  and  live  stock  are 
more  numerous  than  before  the  war,  and  the 
population  has'  been  augmented  in  thirteen 
years  by  two  millions  and  a  half  ti  ia* 
liabitants.  In. adverting  to  the  stato  «f 
French  industry  in  its  seversl  bianrhaa,  we 
shall  show  that  although  stripped  >  of  Its 
verdure,  its  life  was  never  extinguiihcd  ;  hat 
that  its  winter  being  past,  it  put  fsuth  frcidi 
shoots  in  the  spring,  and  is  already  cmvereil 
with  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  that  pramiae  m 
rich  crop  of  fhiit  to  its  diligent  cultivalarB. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  observatioDS  of  tf  r. 
Jacob,  in  his  Report,  publidied  in  AprO  last, 
that  the  agriculture  of  France  occupies  one 
of  the  lowest  ranks  of  any  of  the  nosthem 
sutes  of  Europe,  being  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Ssxony, 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  even  Auatria.  Al- 
though about  two-thirds  of  the  popolatioa, 
or  twenty-one  out  of  her  thir^-two  mHUoos 
of  inhabitants,  are  employed  in  the  cnltiva. 
tion  of  the  soil,  the  old  system  of  fatnung 
has  been  hitherto  but  little  departed  fitMD, 
and  the  scientific  principles  that  guide  Ae 
English  agriculturists,  tfwu^  beglnaiiig  to 
make  their  way,  are  yet  by  no  mesDa  ia 
general  practice.  The  average  fertility  of 
2ie  soil  has  led  many  of  its  propridats  to 
rely  too  much  on  thdr  natnnu  advaatma, 
and  too  little  on  the  assistance  of  art.  The 
protecting  dudes,  which,  like  those  of  Bog- 
land,  exclttde  the  compedtaon  of  foreign  an, 
have  likewise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tended  ta 
check  ^e  exertions  they  were  designed  to 
stimulate.  But  the  backwardness  of  i^- 
culture  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  Yety 
partial  spread  of  education  In  the  mxal  dSa. 
tricts,  there  being  out  of  40,000  oommafica, 
according  to  M.  Dupin,  16,000  deadtate  of 
tnchers  ;  and  out  of  twenty-five  miHinna  of 
inhabitants  who  have  reacJied  a  taartiahle 
age,  ten  millions  only  able  to  read.  Now  aa 
the  small  independent  proprietois  of  land 
amount  to  four. millions,  and  thdr  fenrifics 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  miOioBS  now.  It  is  ob- 
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vloui  tlial  thkftatf  of  ifvoniiceiiiiut,  under 
•uch  circumtiADces,  be  AtUaided  with  hx 
more  prqudidal  efl^cU  upoa  production  than 
if  it  exiated  in  England,  where  tlic  labourers 
are  under  the  orden  of  about  thirty-two 
thouiiand  large  proprietors,  and  the  succesa 
of  cultivation  consequently  does  not  so  mainly 
da>end  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  howerer, 
tliat  the  large  proprietors  in  France  are  oni- 
▼enaDy  desirous  ibr  the  instruction  of  the 
rest,  and  that  societies,  rural  schooLi,  aAd 
model-famiB  have  been  ettabliMhcd  under 
very  fisvounble  auspices.  The  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  8eine  et  Oise,  which  coniprisee 
many  extensive  landed  proprietors,  bestows 
annually  medab  md  priies  on  the  small 
cultivators  who  turn  their  hereditary  estates 
to  the  most  profit,  And  upon  the  hired  la- 
bourers and  servants  employed  in  large  fimns, 
who  perform  their  Work  with  the  greatest 
intelUgeoce  and  fidelity. 

In  Frandie  Comt^  and  the  department  of 
Pouba,  the  goTetnment  haa  taken  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  under  ita  peculiar  care,  and  es- 
tabUahed  annual  cxhibitiona  and  prises.  In 
these  parts,  aa  also  .in  Montli^liani,  the  qse- 
leas  practice  of  feeding  off  the  land  ia  begin- 
ning to  be  discontinued,  it  being  ascertained 
that  a  hectare  of  inclosed  ground  nroduces 
one-third  more  if  not  subjected  to  this  cere- 
iiumy.  The  arrondiaaement  of  Montb^iard 
has  abandoned  the  system  of  fallows  in  use 
in  the  rest  of  the  department,  and  cultivates 
with  success  both  flax  and  the  turnip.  In 
•  Franche  Comt^  the  very  beggars  are  be- 
coming industrious;  they  go  about  collect- 
ing manure  till  they  have  accumulated  a 
certain  quantitVi  when  thev  talve  it  to  a  pro- 
prietor, who  allows  them  in  return  to  plant 
on  his  soil,  and  receive  the  crop  of  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  potatoes. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  a  department  of 
their  husbandry  of  which  the  French  have, 
perhapa,  a  right  to  boaat  more  than  any 
other  people.  The  same  gntpe*  when  tried 
in  oountriea  nnder  the  same  latitude  as  the 
eonth  of  France,  has  never  been  brought  to 
an  equal  degree  of  perfection*  The  olanta- 
tiona  of  vines  have  been  and  are  sulqect  to 
severe  di^coaragements,  but  have  neverthe^ 
less  increased  liy  one-third  over  their  extent 
in  1789.  In  that  year  their  surface  waa 
estimated  st  1,200,000  hectares  of  land;  in 
1808  it  amounted  to  I,600/)00 ;  and  in  1824 
it  covered  1,728,000  hectares.  The  rines 
now  occupy  about  two  millions  of  cultivators, 
and  their  annual  produce  is  computed  at 
forty  millions  of  hectolitrea ;  the  value  of 
which,  at  fifteen  francs  per  hectolitre,  is  six 
hundred  million  francs,  or  about  twen^-four 
millions  sterling  English  money.  Great 
comidainta  have,  however,  lately  oeen  made 
of  the  Unguishing  and  depressed  state  of 
this  trade,  and  the  investigatioo  of  its  actual 
condition  forms  the  principel  topic  of'  M.  St. 


Crkq's  speech  prtfixed  to  this  article.  The 
minister  appears  to  have  taken  much  paina 
In  investigating  the  question,  whether  the 
high  duties  imposed  in  foreign  cnoBtriea 
have  brought  about  the  stagnation  and  vast 
of  demand  now  experienced ;  and  be  shows 
that,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  England, 
the  foreign  tarifik  cannot  have  coBtnbnted 
mneh  to  this  effect  He  then  asks  whecber 
it  is  expedient  to  adopt  any  measures  to  cmr- 
tail  the  number  of  vineyards  ?  aa  seemed 'fit 
to  the  royal  wisdom  in  1731,  when  similar 
complaints  seem  to  have  been  pretalent.' 

**  Shall  wo  ssjT  thattbe  seoretof  oar  evils 
consist  in  this,  tliat  too  many  vines  bsive 
been  planted?  thnt  it  ia  aupetabondanoe 
which  raina  us  ?  that  wc  ought  to  bavc^  as 
was  the  esse  in  1731,  a  decree  (the  tenns  of 
which  prove  that  aiaailar  ones  had  preceded 
it),  ordaining,  *  iMat  m  mcv  piamtaimH  mf 
iritui  thmU  be  mmdt  m  tkt  Ungdvmh  and  thmi* 
tho9€  wUek  tkaU  home  keen  mnmUivmied  iwo 
JFMW,  sAaU  AMI,  umltr^ke  penaUfof-  three' 
tkmuend  lior9»%  ke  re-^eiakUeked.  wUkmU  the 
ex^reu  permiuiotJlof  hie  majeety  V  Surety 
not,  gentlemen!  Thank.  God>  we  have  at 
this  periods  surer  meana  of  preserving  tho 
sale  of  our  artidea  of  cultore*  and  of  pre* 
venting  an  excessive  ^eprrciation  of  their 
price.  These  meana  conaiat  in  the  greatest 
poaatblo  development  of  labourr  and  in  the 
increase  of  eonanmptioD  which  is  thereby 
promoted/' 

The  most  effectual  method  of  attaining 
these  enda  is,  nnyieatioaably»  as  M.  St. 
Cricq  appears  to  be  convinced,  the  reduction 
of  this  internal  duties.  The  wine  growers 
sufitsr  grievously  from  the  pressure  not  only 
of  the  government  taxes  or  dreiu  ginhenm^ 
but- of  the  eetn^9  or  municipal  tax,  which 
wine  paya  on  entering  the  barriers  of  a  town, 
but  of  which  no  drawback  is  altowed  on  ita 
exit.  These  town  dues  are  very  uncertain, 
and  in  some  places  so  excessive,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  French 
wines  dearer  at  home  than  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  orfre<  of  Paris  ia  twentv- 
one  francs  per  hectolitrSy  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  wine  consumed  is  not 
worth  more  than  fifteen  francs  the  hecto-* 
litre ;  and  it  ia  a  strange  anomaly,  that  those 
who  wish  to  get  wine  at  a  moderate  price 
cannot  do  it  without  stepping  ontside  of  one 
of  the  barriers  of  the  metropolis,  where 
they  sre  at  once  in  the  **  Islands  of  the 
Blest*' — in  a  land  flowing  with  Bourdeaux 
and  MAcoB — in  a  land  which  freedom  from 
the  eciroi  makes  the  chosen  seat  of  those 
votaries  of  Baochua  who  prudently  prefer 
imbibing  the  divine  liquor  at  places  where  it 
can  be  bad  at  moderate  prices.  We  stated 
six  hundred  million  francs  to  be  the  value 
of  Ae  annual  produce  of  wine  in  France ;  of 
this  one  hundred  millions  are  exacted  by  the 
Areite  ginireux^  and  twenty  millions  more 
by  the  octrfi^t  making  a  total  taxation  of 
one-ftflh  piurt  of  the  whole— ■  grievance 
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tfum^^hoat  the  klagilom.  Th«  praiMWton 
ttf  rmey^t^  hurt  petttkned  rfiealcdiy  for 
KbesBtioD  from  dnve  VMtrietioM.  sod  in 
€nrf  case  where  relief  has  been  granted, 
the  increaM  of  conaiunptioo  hat  Bnrpataed 
cspactation.  At Bourdeanx» wheniha duty 
l»Me-halfl«sathaB  at  Paris,  twice  asmoeh 
is  coBsamed  in  piopertioD  to  the  number  of 
iohabitaats,  m  in  the  melrcMpolis.  The  lar^ 
ther  redttctkui  of  oor  duty  (now  7#.  6dL  per 
gaUon),  or  the  iatraductioa  of  a  scale  on 
the  ad  vmiartm  pritieiple  into  our  tariff— «s 
is  the  ease  in  Aoieriea  aad  in  several  eoon- 
tries  in  Europe— woakl  he  as  grtat  a  hsnefit 
to  the  French  rine  proprietors  as  it  woold 
he  an  acceptable  boon  to  our  ofiiddliBg  and 
lower  dasste,  and  a  certain  augmentatMn  of 
the  rmpenoe.  This  is  a  s«b}ect  of  some  im* 
portaace,  to  which  wo  shall  probably  take  aa 
aariy  opportaaity  of  retaming. 

It  oaanol  be  disfwiaed  that,  with  the  cs- 
ceplion  of  parts  of  Preach  nanderO)  Nor- 
aundy  and  Alsace,  the  breed  of  cattle  aad 
sheep  in  Fraace  is  yet  varydegeaeratew  But 
their  improremeat,  like  that  of  amakiad^ 
dqiends  npoa  tbeir  rearing)  aad  if  the  ea- 
ample  of  the  Rorille  and  other  studs  he  fol- 
lowed, there  seems  no  rsaaoa  to  doubt  that 
the  French  horses  may  one  day  eqoal  those 
of  England  or  Spain.  Hm  eompaay  lately 
formed  for  recovering  the  foor  million  hec- 
tares of  marsh  land  now  nncaltiyated»  aad 
CDBreitiBg  them  hito  peetaia,  will  greatly 
further  the  amelioratiMi  of  the  cattle»  as 
well  as  the  angaientatioa  of  their  aumbers. 
Two  millions  aad  a  half  of  hones,  sevea 
miUioas  of  horaed  eattloy  aad  foity-two 
millioos  of  sheep  aad  goats,  are  eertainly 
not  a  large  stock  for  a  eouatry  comiag 
fift3^threa  and  a  hidf  mitthm  hectares  of 
land. 

Of  the  improT«mea«B  ia  the  qaality  of 
wool  we  shall  have  ocoasioa  to  roeak  here- 
after. The  most  experienced  of  the  agri- 
onltorists  haro  shown  that  the  fleeces  may 
be  brought  to  ahnoet  aay  deeiied  degree  of 
perfection.  When  the  nMrinea  of  Spida  first 
appeased  in  France,  the  partisaBa  of  the 
coarse  mattrass-wool  were  eontiBaally  al- 
leging that  Spaaish  shasp  woold  never 
tMte  ia  the  Preach  dimatei  their  success 
has,  haweveis  beea  compleCa.  Hm  eele- 
hnted  M.  Temauz  has  faaported  wools  of 
what  are  called  the  eleetoral  laoe,  aad  has 
placed  the  goats  of  Thibet  la  Us  park  of  St 
Ouen,  near  Pkria.  The  ragged  declivities 
of  the  Jura  have  beea  adoiwed  wHh  the 
magnificent  Naa  breed  of  MM»  Gliod  aad 
Perraalt,  aad  their  imms  are 


ia  New  Holland  the  nmrdk  of  scieaee  ia  the 
aaaagement  of  flocks  in  Fiance* 

Althoogh  the  Preach  pigs  havie  esritod 
many  fooetieas  observationa  frous  trnvetteis, 
aad  have  aot  anfrsqjaeolly  been  compired  to 
greyfaonadsy  we  are  asmred  thai  ihe  owthod 


mm  M  a  maOt  eapteaa  iipin* 

gianiag  to  ho  better  uadereleedr  aad 
*e  ChiBflse  aid  Baglioh  breeda  i 
toto  ase  for  erossiaih  The  foel  Aat  fear 
maiioas  of  pigs  era  killni  yeady  in  Fmaoe^ 
ahowaof  how  great  hapottoace  they  are  tm 
the  small  agrieoltariats. 

We  ihaU  ailade  la  their  peoper  place  i» 
thoee  braaehes  of  agrieidtare  imaicdialrly 
eoaaerted  with  maaufoctares.  The  aeaat 
eBtrneive  of  these  are  Ike  i  si  ton  of  hati 
laol  for  sugar ;  of  oleagiaoas  pkali,  parti- 
eakrly  at  £iUc  aad  D^a  ;  aad  of  the  ami- 
berry  for  rilk-woraw  ia  Laagnedca  aad  thsr 
aeotfaera  peoviaoea.  li  has  bar»  Iha  hfehit 
hi  England  to  coaaidcr  the  fonaer  of 
as  merelT  a  foncifnl  amaaemcat  of 
vanity ;  but  it  appeara  by  tbaeasnaat  of  il» 
consumption  (between  seven  and  eight  mil- 
lion  pounds  a  year},  that  at  all  eveats  it  i» 
bsoome  aa  article  of  soma  practical  asag^ 
aitude. 

The  state  of  the  roads  and  caaala  4»f 
France  hto  hitherto  betn  m  serious  drawback, 
to  the  interchange  of  internal  commo- 
dities. 

The  products  iof  Provence  sie  at  llkis  day- 
obliged  to  go  round  by  sea,  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar^  for  want  of  an  ialenal 
navigation  to  Paris.  The  lata  miniatiy  we 
charged  by  M.  Bfen^  with  miecakalalieaa 
and  careless  nMiiagement  of  the  grant,  aad 
he  laments  that  some  of  the  a^oas  so  luck- 
lessly squandered  within  the  last  forty  yeara, 
hsd  not  been  spplied  to  the  laaovaHoas  that 
are  now  found  essential  for  keepiof  a^  Che 
pttbUc  communications. 

••Hanpily,*'  he  adds,  <«  the  geama  oT 
France  is  more  skilful  and  more  pecsevariif^ 
in  producing,  than  the  bad  ministcn  we  have 
met  with  are  indefatiaable  in  spending.  To 
all  Ihe  attempto  made  within  the  het  fow 
years  to  retord  tht  dviKiatisn  of  the  coaa- 
tiy,  our  opemtifas  have  r^Msd  oal)r  by  a 
generous  coaideaiceiB  the  lutHi%  aptotha 
time  whea  we  have  seen  them,  asC  wtikael 
admiratioB,  wHh  one  head  Uy  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  the  cA^  d'eaerr  of  thek  ' 
try,  aad  with  the  other  depoaU  ia  the 
od  baHotiag-ura  Ike  veto  that  wiU 
their  wrongs  r 

In  tufving  to  the  depattsMpt  cf  maoafcc* 
tarea,lt  ia  obvioas  thsit  it  is  hern  we  sea  ia 
look  for  dM  straageat  yeefo  of  the  aalaat 
of  resoaroes  the  French  hatw  aMee  awse- 
aUe,  and  of  the  mgeaai^  aad  fleaihifilf  eT 
thdr  genias.  fliace  the  uimmwiPSBwat  ef 
the  prsseat  eeatary  awre  has  besa  doae  ia 
Mdwtaalial  work  for  geaeral  ase^  said  toasa 
profitmade  from  fevaigB  tjisiiiflta,  fllma  ia 
the  whole  fifteen  hundred  piaeeiiBg^  wtasa  | 
and  in  nothing  is  this  more  strikkvllam  te 
tfaesMtaUuiigieartSy  to  whi£h«eshdl  tet 


It  to  soBaeeha  raaari^shle  ihatAm  fmt 
coatfamfiioB  of  Imbiii  ^ 
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lKMrlli«iMn«f  dM  i«f«liitlMi  and  te  cm* 

Crtf  «ImniM  not  lHnr«  ooiitrilNit«d  meie  to 
ingtiig  tb«  workAsMthipof  them  to  par* 
feetton.  it  is  only  tittM  the  ve-c«toMiak* 
nMnt  of  their  mtemiirM'  witb  E»^m4  that 
the  Preoeb  hmB  begun  to  nae  |rtt-coal  ia 
tMr  ftirnaces,  and  to  subotituto  the  instvii- 
toenl  eatted*  m  flattener,  dv  Uwtimm,  §ar  the 
haauMK,  in  bealiog  iiOA  into  platoa.  8lMe 
Ihte  invention  plate»tren  has  not  only  becoaoe 
ebeaper,  hut  mave  ton«aioii»9  pnre r,  and 
nme  Urae  frmn  flaws*  The  cetablisbmenta 
•tCrenaotaad  Chaaentov,  el  MM,  Manby 
and  WilecMi)  who  work  a  ateam'*engiAe  ii 
I60-hov8e  ppwer.  fernished  the  eibibition 
with  speeinMns  of  an  iron  naat  weighing  63 
ewt.,  and  purobased  for  the  navy }  t^  stock 
tf  a  OQg^wheel  of  73  ewt,  and  a  section  of  a 
with  an  iron  carriage*— a  symbol  of 


the  apfaroaeh  of  the  time  when  France  shall 
xeally  be  tniYeraed  by  these  invaluable  con- 
trivaacea.  At  Fonrcbambaulty  in  the  de- 
^attoieat  of  the  Ki^re,  2000  workmen  are 
emptoyed  by  MM.  Boigues ;  tbey  have  ten 
mat  fnmaceii,  and  their  beHowa  are  blown 
by  steam.  Tbey  ship  annually,  up  and  down 
the  Loire,  iron  in  rods  and  sheets  to  the 
weight  of  6000  tons,  and  consume  about 
23,000  cbaMrons  of  ooal,  and  100»000  cords 
of  wood.  The  factory  of  Pont-Saint^Ours, 
on  th^  Ni^vre,  is  famous  tor  its  axle-trees, 
now  used  by  most  of  the  French  lUttgences, 
and  of  tried  strength. 

The  mines  of  the  Jura,  the  Voeges,  the 
Puy-de-Done,  the  Pjrrenees,  and  other 
mountatnoas  disCricta,  famish  an  aibondaot 
supply  of  iron ;  but  diis,  as  wvdl  as  every 
other  of  the  metalluffic  arts,  suffers  severely 
fipom  the  diffloolty  of  procuring  eoal.  Al- 
tSiough  France  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
eoal,  but  on  the  contrary  laige  fields  of  coal 
and  collieries  exist  in  the  north<>east,  in  the 
departments  of  Fuy-de-0ome  and  Cantal, 
and  thence  sAonqg  Ihe  AVier  to  Nevers,  and 
in  many  ocfaer  districts,  the  diAeuHy  of  car- 
rying it  away ,  wlien  raisedt  renders  this  sort 
cf  fliel  ahnest  unavailaMe,  torieaa  It  ia  met 
wHh  on  the  not^  The  consunnftion  of 
Wood  fiyr  the  raiion  of  metaii  fslEee  one- 
fcnrth  of  the  whole  quantity  cat  'ttiroaghont 
the  kingdom— a  quantity  that  covers  a  Mkr- 
tee  ef  406,000  heeterse  of  kmd;  and  as 
coke  la  scarcely  ever  em|Noyed,  it  may  weH 
be  eoneelved  that  wood  fiRl  is  wtfy  d^  'be- 
eewing  dearar,  and  that  unless  eteps  are 
token  to  eipen  the  nkMs  and  fseltttato  Hie 
earriage  ef  eoal,  the  effM  upon  the  Iron 
KrovksBNist  he  veiyeeriene.  On  this  eoh- 
}M  M.  Blanqiii  aays  in  his  lael  speech  >^ 

'^  In  faet,  at  thia  neuent,  gentleinen,  the 


qeestlon  df  the  priee  ef  French  ieon  is  se* 
dared  to  the  ^(oeslion  of  the  price  of  wood. 
The  refining  of  iron  by  coal  ia  Iwiee  as  eco- 
nomical ;  but  where  are  our  rail-roada,  oar 
I  of  commnakmtiQn  by  land  and  aatter, 
id  Atoam-TMMli  to 


transport  the  poal  ?  Where  !fi  oor  enghiea 
ave  those  EngUsh  piMon  beltows  which  worl( 
four  or  five  years  without  being  out  of  orderi 
and  which  produce  five  or  six  tiiousand 
quintals  (two  hundred  and.  ten  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons) ,  of  cast  iron  a  day  ?  Dq 
we  not  yet  see^  in  many  places,  miserable 
furnaces,  with  leathern  bellows  fit  only  for 
Iheiorg^  of  a  horse-shoeing  Hacksmith  ?  Is 
our  use  of  tb^  flaitener  as  advsnced  as  it 
oaglit  to  be,  when  our  iron  in  bars  still  costs 
sixty-three  francs,  and  English  iron  only 
twenty-aix  francs  ?  .  When  shall  we  melt, 
like  our  neighbours,  1200  million  killograma 
(1,200,000  tons)  o^  iron  yearly  on  our  own 
sou  ?" 

The  working  of  steel  and  of  white  or 
tinned  iron,  which,  since  the  secret  of  work- 
ing it^  was  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  in 
1686,  by  the  Calvinists,  in  consequence  o| 
their  persecution  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
seems  not  to  have  been  recovered  until  of 
late  years,  is  now  going  on  witb  great 
enei]gy  and  success  in  many  parts  of  Francci 
particularly  at  St  Etienne  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Is^re,  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Springs  for  carriages  are  made  in  great  per- 
fection bv  Garrigon,  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
jury  at  the  exhibition  awarded  a  silver  me- 
dal to  Sirodot  and  Co.  of  B^e,  in  the  COte 
d'Or,  for  their  steel  knitting-needles,  coins, 
dies,  and  stamps.  It  is  true  that  the  hard- 
ware factories,  in  genera),  use  Bngltsh  and 
German  ateel,  but  as  it  is  well  known  that 
steel-working  depends  more  on  manual  dex- 
terity Chan  scientific  knowledge,  there  \% 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  French  wQI 
ultimatoly  succeed  as  well  in  this,  as  they 
have  in  arts  of  a  aimilar  character.  Many 
manufiicturea  of  hardware  have  been  en- 
tirely created  of  lato  years.  France  used  to 
procure  from  Germany  her  scythes  and 
aickies  as  well  as  files,  and  now  she  is  able 
to  snpply  all  Europe  with  these  articles,  if 
they  were  wanted. 

Nail-ndcing  has  been  much  improved) 
and  by  no  one  more  Hian  M.  Strot,of  ¥«- 
teaoieaaes,  w4io  has  two  hundred  madnnea 
fin-  aaila  of  irea,  cine,  and  oopaer,  and  w4ie 
has  made  their  use  eo  easy,  thai  a  ehiM  of 
too  years  dd  eaa  make  eight  thoaaaod  aalls 
to  a  day.  Wir^^trawiag  is  mach  better 
understeod  than  formerly;  it  ia  performed 
at  iPavia,  in  the  departmenta  of  the  Orne 
and  Ae  Oiae,  at  Velenciennea,  and  maay 
other  places  \  and  tin  haa  *  been  drawn 
so  fine  as  to  be  made  into  under-waiatooata. 
Twieaty  years  ago,  aaws  had  not'heen  aoana* 
ftictased  in  France,  and  now  they  aro  aHria 
in  great  naaihers  and  penfectton.  The  eir- 
onlar  eawa  of  M.  Moulin,  of  Paria,  were  de* 
servedly  admired  by  the  visitors  of  Hhs 
Loavre.  fitee)  braoeleta  sad  other  orna- 
ments aro  in  common  use.  The  most  neg- 
lected ef •  eU  hard«aro  aro  pi»9  end  needirs : 
M.  JUia^tti  early  ()ior«  >»  flpiar  «p«  w»  ntr 
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nu&cturer  In  Fiwce^  M.  Fouqutt,  of  Auglet, 
In  the  department  of  the  JGure,  and  abao- 
lately  not  one  engaged  in  needles— those 
essential  implements  of  domestic  industiy. 
The  moulding  of  iron  in  sand,  in  imitation 
of  bionze,  for  buckles,  bracelets,  &c.  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  is  executed  vith 
much  taste  and  el^ance. 

The  article  of  copper  is  one  that  has  risen 
into  considerable  importance  within  the  last 
twelve  years.  Several  of  the  great  forge  pro- 
prietors have  visited  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
process  and  machinery  of  the  copper  worka 
there,  and  hence  has  resulted  a  material  im- 
provement, upon  the  mode  of  refining  this 
metal  for  flat  sheeu  and  sheathing,  for  caul- 
drons, and  cylinders  for  printing  doths. 

It  would  lead  to  too  lengthened  a  detail, 
were  we  to  particularize  the  various  improve- 
ments in  machinery  that  have  been  effected 
within  the  last  few  years,  or  even  the  speci- 
mens that  were  so  much  admired  in  the 
Louvre.  The  m^hanism  of  pumps  has  been 
brought  to  ^reat  perfection,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  of  exhaustion  of  canals, 
ponds,  &c.  or  against  fire.  The  principle  of 
the  hydraulic  balance  has  been  more  effec- 
tually than  before  put  into  practice  by  M. 
Frimot  A  pump  upon  this  system  has 
Been  erected  in  the  dock-tyard  of  Brest,  which 
raises  87  unities  of  labour,  or '260  cubic 
metres  of  water  an  hour,  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  metres,  and  does  as  much  work  as 
288  men  appUoid  to  the  best  naval  pumps. 
Hydraulic  presses  are  in  use  for  packing,  for 
planing,  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beet-root. 
.  The  new  machine  for  drying  tissues,  the 
new  loom  of  M.  Bergue,  and  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  machine  called  the  .Banc  de 
Broches,  1^.31.  Calla,  are  much  approved 
by  scientific  men ;  the  latter,  in  particular, 
has  been  brought  into  very  general  use,  and 
has  received  many  flattering  testimonies  of 
approbation  from  tlie  Manchester  manu- 
facturers. Several  new  engines  for  working 
wool  are  in  play ;  the  mechanical  printing- 
press  of  M.  Oaultier-Laguionie  throws  off 
3000  sheets  an  hour ;  and  the  wine-press  of 
Revillon,  of  MSU»n,  obtaina  a  twentieth  part 
more  juice  than  t^e  common  msichines. 

The  fabrication  of  woollens  in  France  has 
been  practised,  though  in  a  rough  manner, 
from  as  early  a. period  as  the  fourteenth, 
century.  It  receiveid  considerable  encourage- 
ment from  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  still  mon 
from  the  famous  Colbert,  who  persuaded  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  to  offer  a  bonus  of  2000 
livres  for  each  loom  at  work,  and  to  permit 
the  nobility  to  enter  into  manufacturing 
speculations  without  derogating  from  their 
rank. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  French  government  has 
been  fbc  a  king  time  to  enoonziige  the  exdu- 


•ive  use  of  their  own  wool,  by  hm^  dntiei 
on  the  raw  material  of  other  oountoea,  and 
accordingly  nearly  four-fifUia  of  the  wool 
consumed  in  France  is  of  native  moduccb 

The  prosperity  of  the  wool  trade  is. therefore 
made  nuunly  to  depend  on  the  excrtiooa  of 
the  agriculturists  to  ameUorate  the  quali^ 
of  the  fleeces.  This  object  has  ezcitfid  the 
greatest  emulation  In  all  paits  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  flocks  of  the  Gomude  FoUgnac  and 
M.  Maurel,  in  Calvados  and  Aii^;  thoae 
of  M.  Portal  and  the  Vioomte  Jessaint«  in 
the  departments  of  Aude  and  Manse ;  and 
of  M.  Boorgeois-Audouz,  of  Turooing  (re- 
markable for  their  whiteness);  and  MH« 
Perrault  and  Oirod,  In  the  depanmeni  of  the 
Ain,  have  been  brought  to  as  great  peifectaim 
as  can  well  be  inugined.  The  importatioo  of 
the  Saxonv  sheep,  of  those  of  the  LcioeMcr. 
shire  and  the  South  Downs,  and  of  the  merinos, 
have  been  successfully  practised  by  the  pro* 
prietors  we  have  mentioned,  by  the  Vioomte 
de  Bouill^  of  Nevers,  M.  Seilli^  the 
Comtcsse  du  Cayla,  and  very  many  others. 
The  career  of  M.  Ternanx  is,  however,  the 
most  splendid,  and  he  is  really  worthy  of  the 
title  given  him  by  M.  BlanquL,  ^^  le  repr^- 
sentant  par  excdlence  de  l*indttstrie  Fiaa- 
caise."  This  enterprising  dtisen,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  agriculturist  and  maim.. 
facturer,  employs  upwards  of  6,000  Pffk- 
men,  and  has  establishments  at  Pa^  St. 
Ouen,  Rheims,  Sedan,  Louviers,  aDdEttKnifl 
He  has  imported  the  Saxon/  rams,  and 
crossed  them  with  French  .neiinos,  and  die 
fleeces  of  the  sheep  dms  bred  have  been 
found  fully  equal  to  the  finest  and  softest 
Saxony  wool. 

The  home  manufoctuxe  of  Cashmir  shawls 
is  an  invention  which  France  owes  entirely 
to  M.  Ternanx.  It  is  said  that  the  India 
shawls  were  brought  into  use  by  the  officeca 
of  the  army  of  Egypt  after  their  return  from 
the  expedition  so  fatal  to  the  Mamelukea, 
from  whom  a  large  quantity  was  captured-' 
The  rage  then  £gan  among  the  French, 
ladies  for  these  beautiful  articles,  but  their 
very  high  price,  as  wiell  as  that  of  the  wool 
of  whidi  uey  were  made,  prevented  them 
for  some  time  from  becoming  common.  The 
raw  material  is  supplied  by  the  goata  vhich> 
browse  on  the  plains  of  Khiigis,  whence  it  ie 
brought  to  Moscow  for  sale,  sad  it  is  csJca- 
lated  that  a  pound  of  ttus  genuine  wool, 
which  hardly,  suffices  for  the  chain  of  a  shawl, 
cannot  be  imported  from  thence  into  F^Eeiiee« 
washed,  picked,  and  spun,  for  less  than  160- 
francs,  6L  &$•  M.  Temaux  has«  afWr 
sutmounting  many  obstadca,  natozalised  Uie 
breed  of  the  Thibet  goats ;  and  the  French 
wool  supplies  the  place,  of  the  oriental  ao 
periectly,  that  al^  smuggling  firom  India  ieet 
an  end. 

The  fobrie  of  carpets  may  be  divided  mkk 
five  loits.    The  first  is  th|it  of  the  bj/vL 
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inanaftetOTies,  ctSled  hy  M.  BIukjuI  '*  h 
genre  paratite**  which  certidnly  are  credit- 
ahle  to  the  talent  of  the  workmen,  but  the 
length  of  time  reqaired  to  perfect  them, 
sometimes  five  or  six'  years,  makes  their 
price  preposterously  high.  The  carpets  of 
the  Gobelins  and  the  Saf  onnerie  are  seldom 
valued  at  less  than  2d0/.  or  300/.  each.  The 
Yiext  class  are  those  of  Aubusson  and  Felle- 
tin,  in  the  department  of  the  Crease,  of  both 
long  and  short  nap  and  of  the  ▼elvet  khid. 

At  Atttiin,  carpets  are  made  of  cows'  hair 
-—not  very  handsome  certainly,  but  both 
cheap  and  durable.  The  Competition  of  these 
different  manufacturers  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  bring  carpets  into  as  common  use  as  in 
England ;  and  the  royal  factories  will  then 
be  considered  as  little  else  than  a  monument 
to  mark  the  absurd  mis-direction  that  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  capital  and  industry 
in  this  branch  of  the  woollen  fabric. 

We  have  mentioned  that  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  wool  eottsumed'in  France  is  of  home 
produce,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  this  con- 
sumption win  appear,  when  it  is  stated,  that 
in  1812  the  whole  quantity  worked  was 
serenty-sereo  million  pounds,  and  that  in 
1836  it  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  million  pounds ;  and  the  talue  of  the 
doth  numufactures  amounted  to  twelve  mil- 
lions and  a  half  sterling  of  English  money. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  duty  of  33  per 
cent  Uiat  now  attaches  on  the  importation  of 
^e  raw  material  into  France,  operates  very 
injuriously  to  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
her  exportation  of  cloth  is  naturally  dimbiish- 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  m  the  stock 
of  fore^  wooL 

M.  Blanqui  complains  Utterly  of  the  in- 
attention of  the  gpoveinment  to  the  interests  of 
the  wool  trade,  and  contrasts  its  effect  with 
that  of  the  poli^  of  QretX  Britain  in  reduc 
ing  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  from  sixpence 
per  pound  to  a  penny  on  wool  above,  and  a 
halfpenny  on  wool  bdow  the  value  of  a  shil- 
ling per  pound.  *'*'  France,"  says  M.  Blanqui, 
*'  once  mistress  of  the  doth  trade,  wiU  lose 
by  neglect  this  lucrative  branch  of  her  in- 
dustrious prosperity ;  and  the  productions 
which  we  have  admired  in  the  Louvre,  when 
surpassed  by  omr  ndghboutt,  will  only  prove, 
that  in  1827  the  nendi  could  make  good 
things,  but  that  in  1888  they  allowed  their 
rivals  to  make  better.**  We  trust  there  is  no 
fear  of  our  own  ministry  yidding  to  the 
damour  of  the  agrlcalturista  for  an  increase 
of  the  wool  duty  to  the  old  rate ;  but  if  any 
additiond  argument  against  its  being  raised 
were  wanted,  it  might  be  fbund  in  die  mis- 
ehievotts  dSect  of  the  French  duty  upon  a 
manufacture  otherwise  so  flourishing. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  has 
been  the  employment  of  the  French  peasan- 
try  fbr  thehr  own  clothing  fWnn  a  venr  early 
ptriod.  It  was  fiiat  begun  in  Noreiandy,'attd 


has  been  ddefly  earried  on  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  particularlv  at  Vdenciennes 
and  Cambray,  the  stufl^  of  which  latter  town 
are  so  wdl  known  under  the  English  name 
of  Cambrics.  The  delicacy  and  perfection 
of  their  Gamfarics  have  long  been  unrivalled, 
and  many  of  the  spedmens  in  the  Louvre 
proved  the  perfection  to  which  the  linen  ma- 
chinery lias  been '  brought  at  other  places. 
The  Uircad  stockings  made  at  Paris  are  ex- 
tremdy  beautiful,  and  wdl  suited  for  such  of 
the  bdles  aX  the  metropolis  as  have  pretty 
andes,  and  can  afibrd  100  francs,  4f.  3f.  4<i., 
a  pair  for  them.  The  whiteness  of  the 
Frendi  linens  is  a  very  great  recommendation 
to  them,  and  they  are  very  ingenious  in 
shading  the  colour  from  snow-white  to  milk- 
white,  and  so  on.  .  But  upon  the  whole,  the 
linen  manufacturers  regud  too  much  the 
patronage  of  the  ric^,  and  too  little  the 
means  of  the  public,  to  extend  their  fabriqi 
as  much  as  thev  ought  to  have  been  spread  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  not  in  this  department  that 
her  neighbours  have  any  thing  to  fear  from 
the  progress  made  by  F^ce  in  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  lu  increase 
since  the  peace  has  been  more  rapid  and 
striking  than  that  of  any  other.  The  trade  at 
peescnt  is  in  various  degrees  of  activity ;  in 
the  south  it  has  somewhat  fallen  off,  but  in 
the  department  of  Cdvados,  and  especially 
.St  Rouen,  it  is  extremely  brisk.  The  latter 
dty  is  ^e  Manchester  of  France,  and  its 
proximity  to  Havre-de-Orace,  the  great 
American  port,  gives  it  the  same  advantage 
in  point  of  ntuation  as  Manchester  derives 
£rom  being  near  Liverpool.  The  population 
of  Rouen  now  exceeds  100,000,  and  its 
cotton  factories  are  nearly  two  hundred  in 
number,  having  increased  tenfold  in  the 
course  of  ten  years.  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  worked  by  steam,  and  employ  on 
an  average  dghty  spinners  each,  making  in 
the  whole  alxrot  dxteen  thousand.  There  are 
about  thirty  thousand  weavers  who  work  at 
home,  and  induding  the  printers  and  dyers, 
it  is  computed  that  the  cotton  trade  of  Rouen 
supports  ttom  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand 
persons.  The  magnificent  premises  of  that 
ffreat  capitalist,  the  Banm  Vavaseur,  and 
ttie  other  spadous  establishments  that  eq- 
liven  the  picturesque  valley  through  whidi 

ries  the  road  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe,  must 
wdl  known  to  the  English  travdlos. 
Two  of  the  spinning-houses  have  latdy 
erected  power  looms  on  thdr  premises,  and 
commenced  the  weaving  of  piece  goods  by 
steam  ;  one  of  these  has  a  hundred,  and  the 
other  twenty  looms  at  work,  and  they  have 
produced  cdioo  whidi  we  have  oursdves  ex- 
amined, and  can  vouch  fbr  its  being  of  as 
good  quality  as  any  made  in  Great  Britain. 
The  eomparativdy  higl|  wages  of  the  people 
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(unployed  to  MtAd  to  tbmt  iMks,  nHidh  k 
child  mi^y  do,  enhance  tfie  ptice  of  thii 
BTtitlc.  It  cannot  be  sold  for  le«8  than  aeven- 
penee  a  yatd,  while  Briti^  of  the  same  sort 
tellft  at  flve-pence.  The  wages  ate  fWnn  eig^ 
to  ten  ftancu  a  week,  bring  as  high  w  a« 
given  at  Alarnehester.  The  wagee  of  the 
vjytbneirB,  however,  are  only  ftom  aixteen  to 
eighteen  franca  a  week,  while  hi  Sngiaod 
they  are  thirty  shillings  for  lihls  sort  of 
kboar ;  and  the  eeopk  weilc  thirteen  houn 
«  day,  being  an  hoar  longer  than  with  afe. 
We  were  vexed  to  hea»  that  no  dlmimitioii 
^  tMs  iSme  iatnade  in  favour  of  chfldrea, 
tfiefe  being  no  regulatioii  timilar  to  iSx 
liateane  provisions  of  out  act  of  partiaaiaft 
whidi  limits  ibt  employnfeot  of  young  per- 
«ons  to  ten  honiv  a  Ay,  The  operative, 
liowever,  moBifest  no  ^tsoootent  at  tfaek 
Hboor,  and  as  to  a  snike  for  wMea,  such  « 
Idea  never  enters  thek  bends.  Ae  snwd  ex. 
^pensive  article  of  oOBsawpCiop  here  k  &«. 
wood,  which  costs  a  It^uring  man  with  • 
«Hirily  five  francs  a  week^  if  ho  4ieeps  a  «re 
-oonslantly.  Coals  are  beyond  his  mds  and 
are  very  costly  to  his  master,  whonuist  paf 
%t  flie  rate  of  thirty  francs  a  day  fbr  the  fuel 
fl^uired  Ibr  a  steam  engiae  of  twelve  hof« 
power,  owing,  as  we  btfkwe  observed,  to  the 
•difficulty  of  cOii'voyanoe  Hhat  at  pwacnt  eodsls 
ilhrooghoot  France.  •^ 

In  a{*proaching  the  slfk  Uianrifactnre,  we 
tntat  decline  entering  into  iiny  discussion  on 
thie  various  questions  Chat  hove^Kvidod  poil^ 
Ik:  opinion  for  some  years  on  this  adbjetX. 
We  mtta  confine  our  attention  'to  Us  aclnAl 
-gtate  In  France,  -and  -only  touch  tiixm 
Itfr.lliiskitfson'a  memurOfeHo  rMrdtotheir 
effect  upon  the  Frenoh  trade.  Raw  allk  wris 
Imported  for  a  h)ng  tinfe  after  the  iotrodoo* 
tionof  fhe  maniifetftare ;  the  oaltS^atmn  of 
the  lliulhonry  fortheviHtworm  in  ProwBOc, 
Und'the  diher  southern  provinots,  Is  'ohia% 
•owing  to  the  oare  of  Henri  gmtre,  and  is 
peyhaps  the  moot  essential  beaafit  vhioh 
nkm  monareh  confevrod  on  (the  comstiw 
f|h4t  dieriahes  his  meaory  with  «o  oMeh 
^Sovotion* 

The  value  of  the  bDkamioaily  iroflied  vp 
in  Prwice  Oiay  now  be  taken  at  about  akc 
'liifllions  sterlii^  •  mditB  iacraase  nwy  be  in 
^wfine'ttNfamtre  Mthuated^yifaatof  thepopu- 
'lAion  Of  liyoM,  whkh  'before  the  Rev^ulton 
^Mi  only  t60VOM,  and  is  atrpresent'ttpwards 
>ilf  *l9»fiB0,  Ofoat  exeftkios  hAve  boon 
made  'to  nataraltee  the  -woraas  fin  Vranoe, 
«wl  mote  than  liilf  ifae traw  nMterialeon- 
rvomed isof  native  prodiicticfti.  The Ohina 
"womit-which  spins  tfae-ailk  soweU^kaown 
>flir  ka  pondiar  awl  beautifhl  vhitenesa,  has 
"Wen  introduced,  and  'the  Ffeach  orapes  of 
'tius  odbar  are  rivalling  those  of  tbeEast. 

'*'hbtm  aot,iMwev«r,"  aaysM.  Blampii, 
^  foiget  faonr  sharply  the  rfinglish'are  toMaat- 
?ligfwith  OB'tiiiB  qnaai'lifos    '  •— *- 


W^  iam  "abt  C^rerfdol  €tm  btt,  llisft  •nsot 
they  hare  acHO^od  the  iinpoftatioD  of  sifts  ai 
n  duty  of  80  per  cent,  the  British  manufriD- 
taren  have  taben  a  autprisiBg  bCait;  oO 
much  so,  that  at  this  moMoat  aamenMaa 
lactones  are  springing  up  in  Scotiand> 
and  threatening  to  become  foraudable  tw 
us." 

Though  we  abhor  the  s0rit  that  Tiewo 
With  satisfaction  the  dedeasioo  of  oar  oeigh- 
hours'  prosperity,  we  cannot  bat  expiwaa  oof* 
belief  that  the  fears  of  the  French  silkmen  ar« 
Well  grounded. 

lit  was  mentioned  lately  by  Mr.  Huskiaaon^ 
in  the  House  of  Oommoos,  as  a  proof  of  the 
nourishing  state  of  our  trade,  that  British 
Bandanna  handkerchiefs  were  In  the  course 
of  shipment  to  India.  In  addition  to  thk 
fact,  we  can  state  of  our  own  knowledge 
that  they  are  now  exporting  to  France,  ia  no 
Inconsiderable  quantities — ^not  merdy  na 
aamples — ^but  in  the  regular  course  of  trade. 

If,  tiierefore,  we  have  already  commenoed 
exporting  to  those  countries  whose  prodoc- 
tions  were  very  lately  prohibited  on  acoosint 
of  our  alleged  inability  to  compete  with  Clieai« 
and  whioh  possess  the  raw  material  on  their 
own  soil,  there  is  the  most  encooragic^ 
prospect  of  British  sillis  extending  themselves 
over  a  far  wider  sphere  than  tfiey  have  ^t 
reached.  As  we  have  not  hesitated  ia 
stating  the  progress  that  lias  been  made  ly 
France  in  rivalling  our  cottons,  we  tiave  the 
greater  satisfaction  in  mentiomhig  these 
-proofs  of  our  advance  in  this  departmeot  df 
industry.  When  the  emulation  of  nationa  la 
guided  by  principies  which  lead  them  net  Xo 
aim  at  niibverthig  each  others  trade,  but  to 
resort  to  every  oaeans  of  cheapening  tfaefr 
own  productions,  'the  effects  cannot  he 
otherwise  than  highly  beneficial  to  mankind. 
A  foreign  rival  is  an  exceRent  antidote 
against  abuses  and  tnonopdwM  at  Ibtuxttp  moA 
the  best  'possible  stfantdus  to  tn|^entii^  vfil 
exertion.  In  this  IMtt  'Bf.  Blanohi,  aisl 
other  weU-hilbrraed  I'rendiiben,  vfew'tar* 
fiutBcinson^s  commercial  poMcy—HS  pdli^  of 
which -every  succeedhig  year  is  deaiOBiliat- 
ing'the  wisdom,  and  'Which  it  is  the  ihfty  n»d 
interestOf  0rery 'EDgUBhaian  lo  endewrour  to 
nphbld. 

The  ornamental  varieties><if  dyefli,^aii€h  ea 
Hiee,  embroidery,  artifiond  iloweiieyand  Urmm- 
•hats, *ai«  not  uwleservfng  of  Mteotion  io  Ilie 
list  of  l^reudi  tnanufxctoiea.  The  hater 
'a#tiele  was,  imtil'tately,  impofted  dosest  not- 
ehiskely  frvm4tily,  bat-tliey  hate  hegim  to 
be  made  m  iFaria,  and  at  Mnnna 
^hpsaooie,  which  'furnnsM 
pailk'to  the* exhibition,  'in  OTetfy ' 
vgood  asttlioseof  Italy. 

Freneh  Amiitnre  ia  -hi  geaenl 
•dian    oufts.      iHs  *form    of 
with  the-finhiDny  bdtit  in  nlirtji  rlifpiii  t^jj 
'tMtefuL 

^Giais«id>|K>i««kmi  ^laatgitiiiM  .ia  4 
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PniJctf  if  raSly  unrlvftUed.   Tbh  hk»  n«vt 

however'been  loog  the  case,  for  in  1807,  her 
exportatiDnB  were  only  about  150,000  franca 
worth  of  glass,  and  10,000  francs  of  crystal ; 
while  in  1826,  the  ralne  of  the  exportation 
of  those  t\ro  articles  was  abont  five  million 
francs.  The  glass  manufactore  lias  been 
regularly  improWng  for  a  scries  of  years,  and 
the  specimens  of  &at  year's  exhibition  are 
almost  perfect  of  their  kind.  The  Urge  size 
of  the  pier  glasses  has  created  a  demand  for 
them  throughout  Europe;  their  price  is 
irithin  the  reach  of  the  most  moderate 
incomes,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in 
France  which  does  not  possess  one  or  two, 
while,  as  we  all  know,  they  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  except  in  expensively 
furnished  houses.  Tlie  glass  manufacture — 
that  is,  the  art  of  blowing — was  introduced 
into  France  by  Colbert ;  but  the  method  of 
melting  was  invented  by  Abraham  Thevart, 
a  Frenchman,  in  1668,  so  that  France  may 
Justly  boast  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
the  art  in  which  she  has  since  attained  snch 
excellence. 

The  crystals  and  cut  glass  of  Mont  Cenis, 
fin  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Iioire,  and  of 
Baccarat,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe, 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  establishments 
are  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  worked  both  by 
steam  and  water.  The  last  novelty  from 
Baccarat  is  its  wine  glasses  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  among  which  are  Champagne  glasses 
two  feet  long,  called  it  la  girafe,  the  only 
advantage  of  which  appears  to  be  to  give 
{feople  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  in- 
genuity in  trying  to  drink  out  of  them  with- 
ikit  coughing.  The  crystal  manufactories  in 
and  near  Paris  are  very  numerous  ;  that  of 
Choisy-le-Roi,  which  makes  to  the  value  of 
40,00&/.  a  year,  is  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tiop..    ,       . 

'  Connected  with  this  subject,  though  more 
in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  is  the 
painting  or  staining  of  glass,  which  great 
pains  have  lately  been  taken  to  renve  in 
Prance,  and  a  manufactory  of  which  is  at 
work  neat  Paris,  under  the  especial  patronage 
of  the  king.  The  Count  de  No^  (a  peer 
whose  talents  and  ingenuity  are  an  ornament 
td  the  French  nobili^,  and  who  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
nlaceamong  them  under  the  new  r^me)  has 
been  chiefly  instmmental  in  directing  the 
progress  of  this  beantifnl  art,  and  has  himself 
constructed  a  painted  window  which  many  of 
our  readen  must  havv  seen  in  the  palace  of 
the^  Luxembonrg.  The  vivid  cok>urt  of  this 
specimen  are  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
Walpole's  opinion,  **  that  the  coIoutb  of  the 
ancients  exceed  thoae  of  the  modems,  not  so 
much  because  the  secret  of  making  them  is 
entirely  lost,  as  that  the  modems  inll  not  go 
to  the  chaige  of  them,  nor  be  at  the  neces- 
Mry  pains,  by  reason  that  this  sort  of  paint- 
ing is  not  in  to  much  esteem  as  formerly.'* 
Vol.  I.  •  4  1 


We  are  ■tttprised  M.  Bla&qui  hat  not  noticed 
the  revival  of  this  elegsnt  branch  of  art. 

Porcelain  has  made  at  much  progress  at 
cr>'stals  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Th* 
4(Qperb  productions  of  the  royal  factory 
of  Sevres  still  contribute  to  the  splendour  of 
palaces,  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
public  The  addition  to  the  national  com* 
forts  by  these  improvements  is  justly  esti- 
mated by  M.  Blanqui. 

"  In  short,"  he  says,  "  we  cannot  bestow 
too  much  praise  on  the  efforts  that  French 
industry  hat  made  in  the  branches  we  just 
mentioned ;  we  owe  to  it  the  power  of  hav- 
ing replaced  almost  generally  the  awkward 
glasses  of  the  old  r^ime  by  magnificent 
crystals,  and  the  ugly  and  thick  black  pottery 
of  the  same  period,  by  porcelain  and  earthen* 
ware  as  excellent  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  that 
that  civilization  conducts  nations  by  a  thon«> 
sand  different  ways  to  a  better  existence,  by 
putting  every  day  within  the  reach  of  nt  aU 
a  multitude  of  new  and  unexpected  enjoy- 
ments." 

The  French  are  known  to  be  clever  in  the 
constraction  of  surgical  and  mathematical 
instruments  and  clock-work.  Several  new 
scarifying  and  bleeding  instroments  have 
lately  been  invented,  among  which  ths 
bdellom^tre  of  Dr.  Sarlandl^re  has  been 
much  approved.  M.  Cloquet's  siphon  for 
urinary  disorders;  Dr.  Deleau's  apparatus 
for  curing  deafness;  Dr.  Montazeau's 
machine  for  relieving  pulmonary  jcomplaints, 
sdre  throats,  and  what  is  called  pklhisie: 
Dr.  Jalade-Lafand's  invalid  bedstead  for 
deviations  of  the  spine ;  Colonel  Amorbs's 
instruments  for  gymnastic  exercises;  M. 
Nnellen's  elastic  mattresses,  and  M.  Greil- 
ing^s  lithotritic  knives,  occupy  a  prominent 
rank  among  the  late  inventions  for  the 
relief  of  human  sufferings.  In  optical 
instroments  the  achromatic  microscope  of 
M.  Se|ligue  has  been  made  to  magnify  1200 
times ;  the  telescopes  of  M.  Chevallier,  it 
was  well  said,  only  want  the  device  tic  iiur 
ad  tutra  ;  and  that  of  M.  Canchoix,  24  feet 
tong,  and  including  a  flint  glass  of  12} 
inches,  and  a  crown  glass  of  13  inches  in 
diameter,,  has  a  greater  objective  force  than 
ally  hitherto  used  in  Europe,  none  having 
been  made  in  England  of  more  than  7  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  largest  at  Munich  being 
only  9  inches.  The  meridian  circle  for 
observing  the  right  ascension  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  time  of  their  passing  the  meri- 
dian, has  reflected  well-merited  honour  on  its 
scientific  inventor,  M.  Oambey.  Clocks  and 
watches  are  become  extremely  cheap  of  late 
years;  good  watches  are  selling  at  200 
francs  a  dozen,  and  very  superior  ones  may 
be  bought  for  80  francs  each.  The  elegance 
of  the  pendules  makes  them  sn  ornamental 
as  well  as  useful  article  of  furniture ;  they  . 
are  to  be  found  even  in  cottages  in  France, 
and  their  superiority  over  our  own  docks 
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.acoounti  for  tli*  exWht  to  whkh  they  are  im-  with  it,  there  vttt  loOn  ba  khamla  bcia| 

ported  into  EngUnd.*     Chronometers  hare  ignottuit  of  it.** 

.oeeo  broi^ht  to  a  great  degree  of  preci-  The  principal  aeidf  used  in    commerce 

*>on*                                                              ^  hftTe  become  extremely  cbe»,  and  the  fabri- 

The  jewellery  exhibited  in  the  Loavie  at-  cation  of  salts  has  been  mnch  extended.  The 

tracted  all  the  admiration  that'  might  be  ex-  discovery  of  sulphate  of  qumine  by  M3f  • 

jpected  from  a  Parishm  multitude;  Tbe  lower  Pdletierand  Caventou  is  an  era  in  the  aonala 

^ttsaetf  as  wdl  as  the  higher  appeared  to  find  of  medicine,  and  this  valuable  salt  has  spmd 

in  it  a  charm:  e^nal  to  that  of  music,  or  some  with  great  rapidity  ovto  both  worlds.    The 

Irresistible  enchantment.    Such  is  undoubu  white  lead  formerly  imported  from  HoBand 

adly  the  fVeneh  taste,  and  it  ill  not  therefore  is  now  made  in  France  to  a'  considerabie 

to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  workmanship  of  extent. '  The  experimento  of  MM.  OheVreul 

^i^^jowelUry  should  have  reaeh^  great  per-  and  Braeonnot  upon  fat  substances  have  in- 

wtion.     M.  Blanqui   repitMMches    the   ex-  txoducediiflprovemeHts  in  the  quality  of  soap 

biMtom  of  cutlery  with  spending  too  much  and  candles.    The  refiners  of  Ibieign  ana 

lime  upon  nic-nacs  and  the  wnamental  parts  ftative  sugar  are  begmnmg  to  use  Howard^a 

•f  their  tnule ;  with  forgettifig  that  there  are  apparatus, '  and  to  proceed_  upon  the  new; 


others  besides  men  of  fashion  who  use  razors; 
and  other  women  besides  Parisian  bdles  who 
require- sdssors.  Knives  are,  however,  made 
with  more  regard  to  the  public  demand  ; 
M.  Oavet,  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  makes 


method  now  practised  in  Boghmd«  There 
are  seventeen  principal  refiners  of  beet-root 
sugar,  among  whom  is  the  Puke  of  Ragusa, 
at  Chktillon,  and  three  million  kQograms  of 
it  were  consumed  in  1826.    M.  Blanqui,  M. 


good  faMe  knives  at  a  franc  and  a  half  each^  Dupin,  and  others,  are  enthusiastic  in  their 

and  exports  them  to  America,  where  they  Expectations  from  Ais-native  sugar ;  bat  we 

are  quite  as  much' sought  for  as  English  think  it  questionable  whether  tbe  abolition 

cutlery.     Gtin-making  is  well  understood,^  of  the  monopoly  that  ^fartinique  and  Oua^ 

but  the  '^est  makers  are  very  dear.    Colonel  daloupe  now  enjoy,  and  the  admission  of  all 

d^Espinay  has  invented  a  musket  in  which  raw  sugars  at  moderate  duties,  would  not  be 

Afie  priming  is  enough  'for  fifteen  shots,  and  Aiuch  more  beneficial  to  the  ^  country.     It! 

Whidi  are  loaded  wiUiout  ramrods  ;  a  saving  would  exceed  our  limits' to  enumerate  the, 

of  tlihe  is  thus  effected,  but  we  doubt  whether,  multitude  of  useful  chemical  discoveries  whidi 

it  wbuld  not  be  rather  dangerous  for  t}ia  the  last  few  years  have  produced ;  we  cannot, 

floldites  to  load  their  guns  in  this  manner.  However,  (imit  the  new  method  of  making 

after  the  barrels  are  heated  by  a  succession  felt  for  the  sheathing  of  ships,  invented  by. 

of  dischalves.  M.  Dobr^,  of  Nantes.    It  is^said  the  Eng-' 

'  MAsicsT instruments,  though  stiQ  very  in«^  luh  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  paper,  but 

ferior  to  the  English,  have  received  con-'  if  we  are  to  credit  the  reports  of  thejmaateia 


i<lden(ble  improvements.  Pianos  have  gained 
both  in  tone  and  size,  but  their  price  is  yet 
quite .  exorbitant.  English  pianos  are  in 
common  use  in  Paris,  for  {he  harpsichords 
that  one  hears. in  the  country  are  absolutely 
ollensive  to  the  car. 

Chemical  productions  are  no  where  better 
or  cheaper  than  in  France.    The  reputation 


of  ships  Inserted  in  M.  Blahqul's  History,, 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  lining  ^popfier., 
sheathing  infinitely  better  than  tae  Iuowzl 
paper  commonly  used. 

,  The  progress  of  chemistry  has  had  its' 
share  pf  influence  on  the  art  of  tanning  and  * 
dressing  skins,  and  oa  the  leather  maoufiK- 
tures  in  general.     The  smooth  calf-skin  of 


of  her  operative  chemists  is  as.  well  esta-.  Clermont,  of  exceUent  quality,  was  sold  at 
blished  as  that  of  her  men  of  science,  and  the  the  exhibition  at  two  mmcs  sixty  centimca 
result  is  as  honourable  to  them  as  it  is  bene-  the  kilogram.  Thirty  yean  ago  a  prejudice 
f!cial  to  the  public  ..  prevailed  in  Fcance  against  tlie  use  of  hoiae- 

.  ^^  Chemistry,"  says  M.  Blanqui,  "  is  a^  hides,  but  they  are  now  prepared  with  aa 
science  entirdy  French ;  it  has  risen  amidst  much  ease  as  cow  leather,  and  are  the  prin- 
the  s^rmsof  therepublie;.it  has  fumi^ed  cipal  substance  of  boot  and  shoe  leather. 
us  with  the  first  fires  for  the  defence  of  our  ,  The  neglect  of  the  butcfaen  at  the  jdwisotra 
ti^rritory.  At. this  day,  restored  to  happier  ^  said  to  injure  the  skins  tanned  in  Paris, 
destinies,  it  has  become  one  -of  the  moat  but  the  tanners  there,  and  in  Fian^  gciae. 
powerful  elements  of  our  national  industry  ;  .  rally,  are  scientific  men,  and  underhand 
it  is  cultivated,  in  our  manufactories,  and  aa  .  their  business  valU  The  chamois  leather  ol 
therri  was  always  merit  in  being  «*^"""*fd ,  Kiort  is  at  present  in  great  esteem^  Fkcndi 


•  A  prnTisioD  in  a  Ute  act  of  porlitment,  the  vJ*. 
dom  of  which  we  do  not  peiccivt,  roakm  It  ueeetMry 
tHH  nil  Tfcarb  clocks  Inported  slioiild  faftVD  ibo 
in|tker'«  Bsine  «ot  only  on  the  ikee,  but  on  llw  works. 
Aa  tbishu  Dotbithcao  been  th«  piactice  of  the  tiade, 
the  rfgulktton  hae  been  foaod  very  vexalioiis  by 
paMtoffcn  aniTiDg  frotn  Fiance  wilh  docks  not  le* 
IfAly  nurki)4. 


morocco  jb  aa  good  as  that  of  die  East,  and 
their  Russia  Mather,  though  it  baa  been 
rather-  neglected  within  the  aat  three  years, 
is.  by  no  meana  bad  of  its  kind.  *Kbe  sad. 
dkra  and  hataess  makera,  .parttculariy  M. 
Fourcy:  and  M.  Huard,  of  Paris,  wbihirgrt 
so'mf  exceUent  work ;  and  the  inpioetiiblt  - 
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««ter.booti  of  M.  DekcrNSkumd*,  of  Dnn. 
kirk^  will  b«  highly  terviceable  to  the  uUon 
ADd  boatm^. 

.  Arnoi^  the  smaller  vmrieties  in  which  the 
aational  ingenuity  has  displayed  ittelf,  are 
the  preserved  provisions  of  M.  Appert,  the 
portable  water^osets  of  M.  Derosne,  the 
impenetrable  elastic  camb)ets  and  stuffs  of 
Verdier  aiid  others;  economical  jacks  and 
stoves,  ihfi  pUdng  of  metals,  the  hardening 
o.f  wax  capdles,  Simonin^s  composition  for 
cleaning  prints,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
useful  inventions,  the  particulars  of.  which 
ought  to  he  genemlly  known  in  England. 
Lithography— an  art  which  has  beep  intro- 
duced since  the  peace,  and  w^ich  MM.  £n- 
gelmann,  Motte,  Noel,  ^nd  Ijanglum^  have 
raised  to  such  extpiQifdinary  perfection— is 
now  eniployed  not  qnly  for  stamping  paper, 
but  for  impressing  cloth,  cotton,  silk,  and 
porcelain.  Its  cheapness  has  the  effect  of 
refining  the  taste  of  the  lower  orders,  and  it 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  that  palladiom  of 
dvifiiation— the  art  o(  printing. 

It  is  hardly  Jiecessary  to  remark,  that  ar« 
tides  of  raw  produce  have  been  purposely 
exclude^  firom  the  above  statements,,  its  ob- 
ject being  merely  to  furnish  a  due  to  a  just 
notion'  of  tlie  importance  of  French'  manufac- 
taies  with  referefice  to  our  own.  It  is,  how- 
ever, right  to  observe,  th%t  the  bulk  of  French 
exports  have^alipays  beep  its  natural  produc* 
tfbns  ;  that  hot  one-third  o'f  the  population, 
even  at  present,  are  engaged  in  trade  and 
ihanufactures,  and  that  these  sutements  can-' 
not  thejfcfortf  give  a  Just  idea  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  nations.  With  Great 
Britain  It  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  two-thirds 
or  her  people  depend  for  subsistence  upon 
her  manufactures,  or  rather,  more  strictly 
speaking,  upon  the  exportation  of  them.  The 
populauon  of  France  being  one-third  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  her  home 
market  is  consequently  so  much  more  exten- 
sive, and  her  dependence  on  foreign  cus- 
tomers so  much  less.  It  is  also  obvioua  that 
the  eight  millions  of  exports  form  a  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  value  of  French  fabrics,, 
very  small  compared  with  that  which  the 
twenty-four  millions  form  of  the  bulk  of 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  great  aun  of  France,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  undoubtedly  to  secure 
for  herself  the  advantages  of  being  a  com- 
i^erdal  and  manufacturing  nation.  The 
means  she  is  using  to  attain  the  end  are  the 
same  as  wae  originally  adopted  by  Great 
Britain,  and  by  most  countries  whose  trade 
is  in  its  infancy— those  ot  vestriction  and 
prohibition.  The  minister  of  commerce 
d^em's  it  his  duty  to  take  care  that  foreigners 
do  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  national 
productions  in  the  home  market— at  the 
same  time  professing  *  an  earnest  desire  of 
cnaUing  the  French  manuiisctuxeis  to  make 


their  way  In  cdunlriss  whoia  goods  are  strleu 
ly  exduded  from  the  French  territory. 

^  No  ono»"  says  M.  St.  Cricq,  ''  complains 
of  being  prevented  fiom  producing,  and  that 
I  think  well  wortliy  of  attention.  Many  are 
complaining  that  they  cannot  ssll,  or  that 
they  sell  at  too  low  prices.  This  is  an  evH,* 
undoubtedly ;  but  does  the  remedy  depend 
on  us  ? 

*'^  Vesj  if  the  want  of  sale  or  low  price  is 
caused  by  the  division  of  our  own  market 
with  fareigners ;  for  it  depends  on  oursdves 
to  reserve  it.  Yes^  *fi^B»-  ^  ^X  rendering 
Qdr  niarket  more '  accessible  to '  external  pro- 
ductions, we  ought  to  secure  to  our  own  in 
foreign  markets  a  vent  which  would  exceed 
in  profit  the  sacrifice  we  shall  have  made  at 
home.". 

Such  prmc^les  are  not,  certainly,  to  be 
sweepingly  denounced  as  erroneous ;  though 
hi  many  instances^  some  of  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment does  {tppear  somewhat  injudicious. 
The  heavy  duties  on  the  raw  material  used 
in  several  of  thdr  manufactures ;  the  mis- 
direction of  industry  at  the  royal  establish«- 
ments ;  the  government  monopoly  ot  the 
salt,  tobacco,  and  other  trades;  the  littlo' 
attention  hitherto  bestowed  on  the  roads  and 
canals ;  the  irregularity  and  weight  of  the 
internal  wine  duties;  and  the  hi|pi  tonnage' 
dues  on  shipping,  are  but  a  few  of  the  griev- 
ances that  are  loudly  complained  sgainst. 

It  is  certainly  rather  eurious,  that  while 
we  are  seeking  markets  in  every  corner  of 
the  world,  our  intercourse  with  our  nearest 
i^eighbours  should  be  so  very  smsll ;  but  if 
the  French,  as  we  have  already  said,  have 
made  up  their  minds,  that  it  is  not  their - 
interest  to  trade  with  us  (and  we  are  far  from 
saying  generally  that  it  is),  there  remains 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  pocket  the  affront, 
and  ei^eavour  to  sdl  our  wares  to  whoever 
eiae  will  buy  them. 
-  In  turning  fh>m  the  details  we  have  been 
pursuins,  to  take  a  final  glance  at  the  effect 
which  the  industry  of  France  is  produdng 
upon  the  comforts  of  her  people,  we  think  it 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  charge  so 
long  made  against  her,  of  aiming  at  whafr  is ' 
dazzling,  instead  of  that  which  is  useful,  is 
esery  day  losing  the  P£Oofk  which  havo 
hitherto  supported  it.  Tlie  royal  factories 
yet  remain,  it  is  true ;  and  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Louvre  contain  a  variety  of  articles, 
the  value  of  which  consists  in  theii  rarity, 
rather  than  their  utility.  But  we  have  facts 
enon^  befbre  us  to  diow  that  these  super- 
flnities  are  rather  the  defects  in  the  general 
character  of  the  natiooid  labouro-the  exeep* 
tions  to  the  prindple  which  directs  it— -than 
the  inatanees  from  which  a  just  opinion  of 
its  worth  can  he  formed.  The  paiosi  taken 
hj*  thorn  isudliaent  end  patriolie  citizeDi, ' 
who  «re  ooQstanUy  imprciaivg  on  the  mhids  • 
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oMhe  numnlSMtarert  lh$i  tfaek  tnif  itttActC 
ii  to  study  the  demsndi  of  the  whole— not  of 
a  feir— of  the  ooantry-~tiot  of  the  oourt*- 
h«Te  already  had  an  exoeUent  efibct,  and 
their  inflaence  is  giadaaUy  tubTerting  the 
eiTors  and  prejudices  tiiat  hare  so  long  pre. 
vailed^in  commercial  matters.  The  agrieul- 
turilts  also  are  beginning  to  study  maaimf 
of  practical  wisdom ;  thev  are  introducing 
the  improvements  adopted  by  the  farmers  of 
other  countries,  and  are  calling  in  the  aid  of 
science  to  guide  the  application'  of  dieir 
capital. 

Property  of  all  kinds  in  France  is  In 
trilith  now  re^>ing,  in  tranquillity,  the  har- 
vest whose  seed  was  sown  in  the  blood  of 
the  Revolution,  and  whose  growth  has  out- 
stood  the  stormy  wars  of  the  empire.  The 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures'  -the  substitution 
of  general  laws  for  provincial  customs— the 
relief  of  agriculture  from  the  burthen  of 
tithes,  and  of  commerce  from  the  restrictions 
of  corporations  and  guilds — equality  of  taxa- 
tion and  equality  of  ri^ts— such  are  the 
benefits  which  France  has  purchased  for  her- 
9eU,  They  have  been  dearly  bought,  it  is 
true;  but  those  who  can  appreciate  their 
value,  will  hardly  think  any  price  too  costly 
for  such  inestimable  advantages. 

Can  we,  then»  too  strong^  deprecate  ex- 
proMioos  of  ilUwill  and  hostility  towards  a 
pNSOf^o  like  this  ?  Can  we  too  urgently  in- 
sist  on  the  security  which  the  example  of  a 
gov^voment  like  that  of  France  afibids  to  the 
piMenation  of  out  own  constitutional  free- 
dom  ?  We  cannot  understand  what  sort  of 
love  of  ^leir  country  those  persons  can  feel, 
who,  while  they  are  loud  in  their  eulogies  on 
otfr  own  laws,  take  every  opportunity  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  discord  between  ua  and 
that  nation  whose  institutions  so  essentially 

•  resemble  our  own.  In  the  times  when  conn- 
tries  were  governed  by  the  caprice  of  princes, 
one  people  was  instigated  against  anotlier  to 
giatify  the  ambitious  views  of  the  sovereign ; 
but,  in  the  present  day,  when  the  general 
opinion  directs  the  concerns  of  dvUixed  na- 
tions, the  public  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  their  welfare  can  never  be  promoted  by 
jealousy  and  dist;;rast  of  the  inhabitants  oif 
adjoining  states.  If  a  designina  minister, 
either  in  Fiance  or  this  country,  had  finrmed 
a  plan  to  deprive  the  people  of  any  part  of 
tbefr  rights,  his  best  auxilhtfy  would  be  to 
bring  about  a  war  between  the  two  powers, 
and  to  turn  men's  attention  from  the  preser. 
vstioiii  of  their  own  independence,  to  tfie  de- 
struction of  that  of  their  neighbours.    Hap- 

'pily  our  countrymen  kre  not  to  be  thus  de- 
ceived ;  the  day  when  the  French  were  con- 
sidered our  natural  enemies  has  long  sinee 
past,  and  we  must  henceforth  behave  to 
them  as  to  tliose  whose  friendship  we  culti- 
vate. To  those  who  think  otherwise,  we 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  speedus  ^ 


Mr.  FIti,  in  1789— » 

sentiments  tfie'loiig  war  vnodld  perimpa  1 

led  many  to  think  very  differently. 

•«  I  am  surprised,*'  said  that  grei*'  in 
ter,  ^  to  hear  from  sndi  enliglitaied  bhs  as 
I  have  heard  speak  upon  the  sobjcct,  diai 
France  and  Eng^d  are  natnrally  and  aeees- 
sarily  enemies.  The  fact,  I  am  pnsiiadcd, 
is  directly  the  reverse,  for  however  amUdoa  ot 
accident  mav  have  embioiled  them  wltk  eadi 
other,  still  there  has  always  been  In  the  indi- 
viduals of  both  countries  a  dbpositfani  to- 
wards a  friendly  Interconrse  t  and  the  people 
of  France  and  Britain  have  each  of  ilicm 
virtues  and  good  qualities,  whidi  the  other 
has  liberality  enough  to  acknowkdge  and 
admire.  To  suppose  that  any  two  statea  aro 
necessarily  enemies,  Is  an  opinion  founded 
neither  In  the  experience  ot  nations,  nor  in 
Uie  history  of  mankind.  It  Is  a  Ubd  on  the 
constitution  of  political  sodetiea,  and  snp- 
poses  the  existence  of  diabolical  malica  in 
the  original  frame  of  man  I" 


THE  PATENT  THEATRES. 

{From  f Ae  New  Mtntk^  MagtmiM^^ 
No.  XCVIII.) 

The  long  pendinff  disputes  in  Chancery  ob 
the  subject  of  V^  ^^  Patent  Theatres,  lead 
us  to  consider  whence,  and  at  what  timO,  tk» 
difficulties  that  occasion  them  could  anae. 
The  monopoly  of  the  national  drama  bj  two 
houses  in  the  largest  city  in  Enrope,  ought 
not  to  be  an  unprofitable  privflege ;  unlesa, 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  an  interest  in  aci- 
ence  and  a  taste  for  literature  have  been 
gradually  awakened  In  the  middling*  and 
even  in  the  lower  orders  of  society,  dra- 
matic  representations,  the  most  attractive  of 
intellectual  amusements,  are  declining  in  va- 
lue, or  growing  out  of  fashkm.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  value  of  theatrical  pro- 
perty in  London  at  any  precise  date ;  bat  it 
could  not  have  been  deteriorated  in  XWl, 
since  we  find  that  Mr.  J.  P.  KemUe,  a  com- 
potent  judge  of  such  matters,  gave  Mr.  Har- 
ris 22,000  A  for  one-sixth  share  of  OorenC 
Garden  Theatre ;  the  enth«  property  wbei«of 
cost  the  latter  gentleman  60,000/.  in  1767. 
Mr.  Garrick,  also,  who  Is  said  to  have  paid 
only  35,000/.  for  Dmry  Lane  in  1747,  re- 
tired frt>m  public  Kfe  with  an  ample  Ibftane, 
acquired  in  the  joint  capacity  of  ador  and 
manager.  In  the  various  statementa  amt 
forth  to  the  world  by  the  proprietor*  oC 
either  tiieatre,  to  prevent  compelitioBt  or 
with  a  view  to  enhance  the  priee  of  adnia- 
sion  to  the  publie,  different  pretexts  are  aa- 
signed.  In  the  memorial  d^wn  op  00  ho- 
half  of  Mrs.  Richardson  (repreMOItof  a 
quarter  share  of  the  pateata-  iM*  olhir  €0»- 
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mAiteg  froftttf  «f  tb«  ktfl  Dniry  Lmm 
nwatife  in  1810),  ugaimt  the  appKcanU  ibr 
a  third  theatre  before  the  Privy  CooDcil,  it  is 
broadly  aaeerted  that  '*  the  firoprieton  of 
Dmry  Ijane  Theatre  hare  it  in  their  power 
to-  pro^e  ineoatro\NirUb)y»  to  any  persoa 
wheal  your  mejeityt  in  your  goodneas^  may 
pleaae  to  appoiat  for  iiiTeetigatiag  the  foct^ 
that  their  theatre  (and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  might  saTely  sidd  that  of  Covent  Gar- 
den) could  have  held,  taking  the  average 
through  every  season  since  its.  constmctbn, 
double  the  number  i^  has  ever  received.**  In 
the  next  year  we  find  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his 
place  in  tae  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
debate  on  the  London  Theatres*  Bill,  sssign- 
ing  something  like  a  cajise  for  the  iU  success 
Of  the  theatre  under  his  management :  **  It 
was  the  taste  of  the  town  that  perverted  the 
theatre.  Mr.  Kemble  would  much  rather, 
he  was  sure,  act  on  his  own  two  legs,  than 
call  in  the  aid  of  cavalry ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  taste  of  the  town  was  more  gratified 
by  them,  that  taste  being  perverted  bf  ths 
depravity  of  manners,  and  the  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  living,  which  prevented  people 
•f  fiMhioa  from  attending  and  taking  um 
lead  in  the  theatres  as  formerly."  At  a 
later  period  (1818),  when  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  one  house,  and  the  proprie-* 
tors  of  the  other,  memorialized  the  Ix>rd 
Chamberlain  against  the  Olympic  and  Sans 
Pareil  theatres,  they  cotkiphdn  that  they  find 
*' their  long  established  patent  rights  de- 
stroyed, upon  the  faith  of  which  a  million  of 
mooey  has  been  of  late  years  embarked  in 
their  two  theatres." 

To  return  to  the  principal  question,  whe- 
ther the  public  have  of  late  years  shown  an 
apathy  towards  performances  of  the  regular 
drama,  and  passing  by  Mr.  Sheridan's  **  de- 
pravity of  manners,"  which  we  take  aa  a 
figure  of  speech  (since  he  could  never  se- 
riously have  meant  to  have  ap{died  it  to  the 
whale  nation),  we  affirm  that  in  all  times, 
within  our  own  recollection,  the  regular  drama 
has  proved  attractive*  when  a  succession  of 
new  pieces  has  been  introduced,  or  some-: 
thiog  like  vmriety  has  been  thrown  into  the 
cast  of  the  parts  in  the  old  ones.  1$  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  same  individuals  will 
go  every  night  to  see  Messrs.  A,  B,  or  C, 
eteraally  per^nn  Richard,  OtheUoc  or  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  Refer  to  the  respective  eraa 
of  Mr*  ^9ka  Kemble,  Mr.  Cooiie>  or  Mr. 
Kea9.  The  latter  gentleman  fiUed  the  house 
to.  the  very  slips  by  the  attraction  of  his  Sic 
Gtlea  Overreach;  and  we  have  heard  that 
Mr^  Sheridan  himself  (on  the  only  occasion 
thi^  he, visited  the  theatre  during  the  ma- 
nagen^ent  of  the  subsxmunittee),  expressed 
his  surprise  that  Mr.  Kean  should  have 
chosen  such  a  part :  a  surprise  created,  no 
douht,  by  his  recoUecUoni  that  it  never  filled 
tha  treasury  books  during  his  management. 
The  fott  isy  th^  tha  ambition  .or  cupidity,  of 


Aa  patentees  \u  bnlldiiig  theatres  so  Upg^ 
that  the  puhUe  oould  not  hear  the  parfonn- 
ers,  destroyed  the  relish  for  the  legitimate 
draau  except  on  particular  occasions,  when 
the  talent  of  a  new  actor  has  re-awakened 
that  interest,  in  despite  of  all  the  disadvaa- 
taces  under  which  the  audience  laboured. 
vTe  cannot  better  describe  those  disadvan* 
tages  than  in  the  words  of  Messrs.  Warren 
aiSl  Curwood  (counsel  for  the  applicant  for 
a  third  theatre).  **  My  position  is  this,  that 
the  houses  are  empty  from  the  natural  incom-' 
modiousness  of  them.  They  may  be  occa- 
sionally and  accidentally  filled  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  new  play,  or  the  performance 
of  a  favourite  actor;  but,  in  general,  they 
will  be  deserted  from  the  wiint  of  accommo« 
datioo.*'— *'  Although  they  have  increased 
the  size  of  their  theatres,  it  is  no  accommo-' 
dation  to  the  public,  unless  they  could  in^ 
crease  the  powers  of  the  human  organs — ^the 

2e  and  the  ear ;  for  in  their  present  stettf 
ejr  are  certamly  more  fit  for  a  Spanish 
bnll-fight,  or  an  ancient  Naumaehia,  than  for 
theatrical  performances.  If  curiosity  evfV 
induced  any  of  your  lordships  to  risit  the 
places  appropriated  for  the  accommodatktn 
of  the  humbler  classes,  you  would  find  that 
the  great  size  of  the  tlieatres  entirely  defeat^ 
the  object  of  the  drama ;  and  looking  down 
from  the  height  through  the  vast  eoncave^ 
the  actors  appear  like  the  inhabitents  of  UW 
Kpnt  paratHng  the  great  ball  of  the  imperial 
pafaiee  of  Brobdignag.  Not  a  fleatnre  of  the 
face  cnn  be  distinginktbed,  for  less  Hm  ▼arfan 
tions  and  flexibility  of  muscles,  the  tarn  of 
the  eye  and  graceful  action,  which,  in  an  ae^ 
complished  aotor,  give  Kfo  and  energy  lo  tiM 
composition  of  an  eloquent  author.  Yotf 
would  also  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  cseft 
the  human  voice  to  that  extent  as  to  be 
heard  in  those  phtces,  and  still  to  retsln  the 
power  of  modulating  ite  tones,  to  eapresi 
with  troth  the  feelings  of  passion  and  of 
nature.** 

With  regard' to  the  encroaehmente  of  the 
minor  theatres,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ellis* 
ton  (in  bis  answer  to  the  patent  memorial 
against  the  Olympic),  that  the  encroachment 
eommenced  with  the  patent  theatres.  *'  The 
patent  theatres  have  become  theatres  for  the 
display  of  the  trrtguht  dnuna;  the  en- 
croachment wa»»  in  truth,  committed  by  the 
patent  theatres  on  the  minor  theatres,  and 
not  by  the  muior  theatres  on  the  patent  the- 
atres ;  and  it  was  in  the  rage  of  engrossing 
the  whole  store  of  stage  exhibition,  from  the 
deep  pathos  of  tragedy  to  the  highest  fli^hte 
of  tight-rope  dancing — from  the  ambhoga 
of  the  poet  to  the  amblings  of  the  riding* 
hoBse — ^from  the  splendid  illusions  of  the 
scene-painter  to  the  stoppings  of  the  stage  wMl 
*  real  water'— from  the  attic  playfolnese  «f 
^  Congreve*  to  the  more  congenial  piayfld** 
nesa  of  '  Ptiss  in  boots,*  &c."  Agdn  * 
**  Fostuftt-ioasters  OBUSt  be  fotmd  (fo(  thi 
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ihiDOr  thfatres);  wliO  fthAuI<)  writh«  them- 
Helves  into  more  contortions  than  Mr.  Pack 
WHS  emploved  to  do  on  the  stage  of  the  The- 
atre Royal  Drury  Lane:— niogs  must  be 
found,  who  should  bark  more  eloquently 
than  the  '  Dog  of  Montargia'  was  engaged 
to  do  t>n  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Covent  Garden  : — children  must  be  found  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  minor  stage,  as 
effectually  as  'the  dignity*  of  *  the  great 
luutomil  concern'  of  Dnnry  Lane  was  supr 
ported,  lalely,  hy  the  little  girl  who  person- 
ated '  Richard  the  Third :' — ^horses  must  be 
found  to  prance,  if  possible,  more  classically 
llian  those  that  sustained  the  '  regular'  and 

*  national  drama'  of  '  Timour  the  Tartar.' 
Poor  Mr.  Astley !  (the  original  proprietor  of 
the  Olympic)  used  to  exclaim  pathetically, 
^  Why  do  they  take  my  horses  ?  I  never  tried 
to  engage  Mrs.  Siddons.' " 

•  The  main  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
die  patent  theatres  has  been,  not  puUic 
neglect,  nor  expenses  occasioned  by  actors' 
salaries,  nor  other  legitimate  purposes  in 
support  of  the  "  national  drama,"  but  the 
accumnlatton  of  this  very  *'  million,'*  so  os^ 
tentatiously  set  forth  l^  the  memorialists. 
IHiile  Mr.  Sheridan  was  making  speeches  in 
pariiament  against  the  increase  of  the  public 
lAebt,  he  was  insensibly  augmenting  his  own 
and  the  theatre's  Incumbrances.  Debt^ 
which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  has  pressed  like  an  incubus  on 
the  n«tk>nal  reso«rces,  began  about  the  same 
time  to  intrude  itself  into  the  two  principal 
preserves  for  public  amusement  •  The  old 
theatre,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  derived  from 
Qarnck,  and  wherein  Garrick  made  his  for- 
tune, was  said  to  be  in  such  a  dilapidated 
•tate  in  1791,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr* 
Linley  determined  to  pull  it  down  and  erect 
another.  To  commence  on  a  grand  scale, 
they  issued  proposals  for  a  kmn  of  150,000A 
'*  a  moiety  to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of 
the  existing  incumbrances,  and  the  other  to 
the  erection  t>f  a  new  theatre  on  the  same 
site."  The  new  theatre  was  erected  in  1793 ; 
and  its  evil  genius,-  like  the  wooden  or  leaden 
Apollo  that  surmounted  its  roof,  presidei: 
over  it  from  its  birth  to  its  destruction.  The 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  Holland,  the  archi- 
tect, amounting  to  80,000i.  **  was,"  we  copy 
Mr.' Sheridan's  expressions,  '*  without  at- 
trAuting  the  slightest  unfair  condoci  to  that 
gtotleiQan,"  deficient,  as  compared  with  the 
actual  expenditure,  4>nly  in  an  even  sum  of 
the  same  amount.  -The  theatre  opened  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1794,  "ma  very 
incomplete  state,  with  the  intended  but* 
rounding  buildings  comprised  in  the  pUm 
and  estimate  not  even  begun,  and  a  debt  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  sixtv  thousand 
pounds  left  unprovided  .for.  Un4er  these 
circnmstaoces,  the  'moprietovs.  txiok  the  li- 
qaidation  of  the  debt  upon  thesftselves,  al- 
Ibough  no  personal  responsibility  could  at- 


tach'to  them."  -  Then  ft)lk>wed  chano«y,  and 
its  concomitant— ruin  I  Trustee-shipa,  old 
renters,  &c.  arrangements  in  and  out  of 
Chancery,  and  a  maxe  of  confusion,  tbrough 
which  we  have  in  vaip  endeavoured  to  see 
our  way.  Suffice  it  that  in  1810  we  find  the 
creditors  classed  under,  the  order  of  Chan- 
cery in  ten  or  twelve  classes,  and  the  amount 
of  their  daims  stated  at  not  less  than  from 
three  to.  four  hundred  thousand  pound& 
Twelve  classes  of  creditors!  Mercy  pa  us! 
one  class  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  uDfortu- 
nate  individnal.  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was 
destro;f^ed  by  fire  in  February,  1S09. 

During  the  interval  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old,  and  the  erection  of  the  pre- 
sent theatre,  the  application,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  was  made  to  the  privy 
coudcil,  and  also  to  parliament,  for  permis- 
sion to  build  a  third  Uieatre  (under  a  charter 
of  incorporatton),  to  be  entitled,  **  The 
London  Theatre."  The  time  was  iU-choaen : 
sometiring  was  said  by  counsel  abont  **  smok- 
ing in  its  ruins :"  and  it  seemed  like  takiag 
aft  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  recent  mis- 
fbrtune.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  piesent  as  a 
privy  oonnsdlor^  and  also  pleaded  lua  own 
cause.  The  counsel  rejected  the  petitiosi, 
and  Mr.  WhitbMadgot  rid  of  the  bill  ia  the 
Commons  by  pledging  himself  that  m  aev 
Dmry  should  soon  rise  like  the  phoDsuz  that 
was  so  often  afterwards  tuitured  in  ita  ser- 
vice. We  copy  some  of  the  pnopowils  lor 
the  London  Theatre,  that  the  public  oiay 
see  what  it  then  lost;  and,  should  aoy  such 
project  be  entertained  again,  benefit  1^  past 
experience. 

.'  The  memenal  for  tbe  London  Thmtfr  was 
signed  by  the  Right  Honoursble  Thomas 
Smith  (then  Lord  Mayot  of  London),  and 
by  nine  other  gentlemen  on  bdialf  of  them. 
selves  and  others.  The  capital  mbambei 
was  200,000/.  Among  other  resolntiaoS)  it 
was  ptopOKd — 

*^  That,  for  the  security  of  the  pnUie,  and 
'ss  a  means  of  fbr  ever  pmtecting  tbem 
sgainst  the  ad?ance  of  pcioes,*  the  piofica 
above  five  per  cent.,  if  any,  should  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  be  vg/ptojuimud  as 
follows : — 

^'L  One-third'theieoftoeonstitiileafiud, 
to  be  set  apart  and  ^plied  froln  time  to  time 
to  the  repair,  altentioo,  and  emhallisfament 
of  the  theatre,  or  to  answer  extraofdiaary  dis. 
bursementa,  or  to-  come  in  aid  of  ocoaaional 
calamities,  so  that  there  hp  no  pretence  for 
any  farther  ^all  on  the  proprietors,  or  any  in* 
erased  demand  of  prioes^ta  the  pahUc 

'*  II.  Onc-third  of  the  same  surploa  to 
Create  a  fund  for  the  enodutagemeiit  of  th« 
drama,  by  giving  annual  premiums  for  new 
nlays,*  by  eStabUshhig  a  sdiool  in  the  theatre 

9U  it  Dc»t  exfisordfaBiiry  tb«t  th^  lln«npvYir« 
tlMBtfp  U  the  only  purveyor  who  d«ie»^hat  KMm  fhe 
valm of hii warts!   AbookiellcrwiU^irheappiwvv 
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tot  tha  hbtrbple  wt,  and  Ibr  lu  acceisaciec, 
music,  dancing,  and  decorations,  &'c.  and  Co 
provide  a  reCreat  to  meritorlods  writers  and 
artists,  who,  by  a  seryice  of  twenty  years  in 
the  theatre,  might  entitle  themselves  thereto. 

^^  III.  The  other  third  lo  go  to  the  Dro- 
pri^tors,^  as  profit  on  the  capital  adv^nc^-f* 

The  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was' erected 
under  the  au^ices  of  Air.  Whitbread,  and 
opened*  in  1812,  with  a  fresh  subscription, 
limkedb^ the  Acbof Porlianient  td 360,0007. 
(to  be  added  to  the  debt  ^Meft  unprovided 
for,''}  under  the  management  of  a  committee 
and  sub-coDunittee.  The  trusteesv&c-  of  the 
old  cooeera  were  now  ex*official  characters* 
The  sub-eommJttee,  on  whom  the  conducting 
of  the  performances  diiefiy  rested,  were  lords^ 
members  of  parliament,  and  gentlemen  of 
fortune.  Loids  and  members  of  parliament 
to  manage  a  theatre!  To  listen  to. tragedy, 
comedy,  opera,  and  farce ;  actor,  actress,  or 
singer,  on  engagcmfent,  and  at  rehearsal ;  to 
consult  upon  casUi  of  character,  scenerv, 
dresses,  &c.  &c.  and  to  ^^  divide  upon  the 
question  T*.  Politics  most  Jiave  bees  post^^ 
poned  foi  pantomime,  and  bills  of  the  plaji 
must  have  tiken  the  precedence  of  bills  in 
parliament.  The  very  first  act  of  the  com* 
mittce  (or  sub-oommittee)  was — a  joke  ^  and 
gave  rise  to  a  better  jdte— ^^  The  Rejected 
Addresses."  The^'Cobblerof  Preston"  could 
Bot  have  been  so  puzzled  as  these  dignitariea 
appear  to  have  been  between  their  two  states  of 
existence.  Like  the  two  Roman  augurs,  when 
they  met,  they  most  have  laughed  in  each 
other's  faces.  Their  memorial,  in  1818,  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  contains  the  ludicrous 
assertion  that  they,  the  memorialists,  would 
aufier  «'  certain  ruin*'  if  the  Sans  Pareil  and 
Olympic  theatres  were  permitted  to  exist? 
this  memorial  is  signed  "•*  Essex,  Yarmouth, 
B.  Kinnaird,  T.  H.  Farquhar,  P.  Orenfidl,' 
Ifidward  Codrington,"  Ac.  &c 
;  Lordly  management  bad  nearly  closed  the 
doors  a  third  time,  when  the  disoyvery  of  the 
brilliant  geniiis  of  Mr.  Kean  by  the  town 
(not  by  the  sub-oommittee,  for  they  could  noi 
lay  daim  to  any  foresight  In  the  matter), 
turned  the  tide  in  thefar  favour.  But  to  sus-' 
tain  their  characters  as  amateurs,  they  made 
use  of  this  *>  Ood-send "  in  the  clumsiest 
way  possible.  They  possessed  an  e^ceUent 
company  of  comedians,  who  had  for  a  sea- 
son, through  the  mismanagement  of  the  ooim« 
mittee,  lost  their  attraction.  The  theatre  had 
become  what  is  called  '^not  foahionable." 
Now  was  the  opportunity,  since  Mr.  Kcan's' 
extraordinary  success  had  restored  the  **'  ton," 
to  try  and  diarta  the  crowds  who  came  to  see 

of  a  wofV,  psy  a  certain  sum  for  the  copyright,  and 
risk  an  aiklitioiial  soin  in  ibe  publication,  afc  th« 
haxanl  ol  losing  by  the  fiat  of  a  very  capricioos  pub- 
1  re— the  readi  ng  public.  But  the  writer  of  a  drama 
must  m«kc  up  his  inind  to  stake  the  kboot  of 
monlbt  on  the  fortune  of  a  stngto  night. 


tragedy,  and  attriMt  thedi,  by  altomate  and 
judicious  exhibitions,  to  the  representation  of 
'wfell-cast  comedy  and  opera.  Hut,  no  %  they 
thought  that  the  public,  like  the  actors  in  the 
Critic,  ^*  would  never  have  enough  of  a  good 
thing  ;**  and  were  determined  to  cut  up  their 
-goose  and  suck  the  golden  eggs.  They 
played  tragedy  as  ofUn  as  the  langs  of 
•RosciuB  would  bear  it  They  did  more  t 
they  tried  to  persuade  the  town  that  they  had 
no  other  good  actors^  by  printing  the  name  of 
KEAN  in  enormous  capitals,  and  sinking 
every  bther  first-rate  perforrtier  into  eommoii 
type.  The  theatre  was  afterwards  let  on 
lease ;  first  to  Mr.  EUiston,  and  afterwards 
to  the  present  lessee,  Mr.  Price.  As  we  have 
liothing  to  do  with  their  private  concerns  in 
a  speculation,  for  the  resujt  of  which  the 
Drury  Lane  Committee  are  alone  answer- 
able, to  the  public,  we  turn  to  Covpnl 
Garden. 

Whilst  Dmrv  Lane  was  getting  more  and 
more  in  debt,  her  rival  sister  was  following 
in  the  same  unprofitable  career.  We  have 
bestowed  so  much  space  on  one  of  the  fa-« 
mify,  that  we  must  necessarily  be  brief  in 
our  account  of  the  other.  The  .Theatre 
Bio^  Covent  Garden  was  als6  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1808,  and  the  expense  of  the  new 
bnilding  wa»  not  Ipsa  than  300,000/.— it  had 
a  .previous  debt  .of. 30,000/.,  making  tbQ 
whole  debt  330,000/.  The  sale  of  the  old 
materials,  money  "received  fn>m  the  insu- 
rance offices,  and  other  property,  reduced 
the  debt,  at  the  opening  of  the.theatre,  ia 
1809,  to  200,000  guineas.* 
•  Since  all  these  expenses*  affecting  both 
theatres,  were  made  the  pretext  for  raising 
the  prices  on  the  public,  it  may  be  worth 
while  haxarding  a  few  observations  oti  them^ 
The  difference  between  Mr.  Holland's  astir 
mate  and  the  cost  of  the  preceding  Drury,  in 
very.extraordioary*  and  the  liberality  of  th« 
proprietors  still  more  so.  Who,  in  ereettng 
an  extensive  building,  would  not  require 
security  for  performance  of  the  oontmct? 
and  who  would  not  enforce  it  ?  Again,  when; 
this  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  snm. 
insured  was  found  tobeonly  3S,000/.;  the 
sum  expended  inthe  buildmg  being:  160,000A 
The  excuse  for  this  is,*  that  the  insvnnoa 
companies  demanded  SI,  3a  per  cent,  for  in-^ 
surance  of  theiitres  from  fire  on  d000/.,:attd' 
4/.  4«.  tLnd'&Lbs.  on  larger  sums.  .We  know 
that  the  compnmes  dedine  noderwriting 
more  than  a  certain  sum,-  indtvidnaily,  on. 
snch  haaardons  property  ;irat  it  is  evident 
that,  had  the  estimate  of  Dmry  Lane  in  thin, 
cose  been  adhered  to,  it*  might  hnve  been  in- 
sured, or  the  loss  incurred  would  have  been, 
only  45,000/. ;  whilst,  in  consequence  of  thin 


•  We  eopy  thcee  del^U  {nm  Mr.  8aflisu*s  spseeb 
in  the  Cmixi  of  Channry  on  tiM  16lh  ef  J«anarjr» 
1830. 
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qTOrwgtK^  or  cttdtitiiOMi  it 

The  proprietors  of  Cowent  Gardtn  Hhtatn 
fajuvingr  CKpended  a  large  iuni«  as  they  state, 
*^  for  the  accommodation  and  safety  of  an 
audience*  and  to  the  exteriov  beauty  of  the 
bnlldingt  which  they  Fontare  to  boast  of  as  a 
public  ornament)"  thought  themselves  enti- 
tled to  charge  something  for  this  patriotism. 
They  accordingly  raised  the  price  of  admis- 
aion  to  the  pit»  from  3«.  SeL  to  4«.,  and  to  the 
faozesj.from  6s.  to  7«.  and  endearonred  to 
smuggle  some  score,  or  more,  of  pdirate 
|x>xes  into  the  third  circle.  Onr  readers  wiU 
recollect  the  O.  P.  war,  and  the  negociations, 
which  terminated  in  the  private  boxes  being 
restored  to  the  public,  and  the  price  of  adr 
mission  to  the  pit  being  reduced  to  the 
former  rate ;  the  box  admission  remaining 
at  the  advance  of  one  shilling. 

Drury  Lane  opening  thr6e  years  Iater> 
had  the  advantage  of  this  advance;  A  great 
deal  was  said  about  "  exterior  beauty  "  also; 
and  Lord  Byron,  in  the  address  to  the 
pablic,  told  them  it  was 

"  A  shrine  for  Shakspcsre,  worthy  him  or  you  V* 

It  wss,  indeed,  a  shrine  where  every  man 
wss  obliged  to  deposit  a  piece  of  silver :  this 
axtra  shilling  demanded  being  the  wages  of 
improvidence,  neglect,  and  trading  with 
other  people's  capital.  ■ 

We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  both 
theatres  are  getting^  out  of  debt  It  was 
stated  recently  in  the  Court  of  Cbanceryi 
that,  in  the  interval  between  the  erection  of 
the  present  Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  the 
year  1821,  the  debt  was  diminished  in  so 
large  a  sum  as  140,000/.  Drury  Lane,  also, 
having  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  Uie 
sab-committee,  and  producing  a  handsome 
rental,  is  paying  off  her  incombsances.- 
Neither  theatre,  tlierefore,  can  compl^ 
much  of  the  want  of  public  patronage. 

Erery  play-goer,  who  has  been  in  tho 
habit  of  witnessing  the  representaUom  o£ 
comedy  and  opera  at  the  Sttnuner  theatre  in 
tiie  Ha^pmarket,  or  who  was  present  soms 
weeks  since  when  Mr«  Kean  delighted  the 
crowded-  andiences  at  the  Engliafa  Opersr 
Honsoy  with  his  fine  boisis  of  passioot  end 
deep  pathos  of  subdiied  feeling,  must  sigk 
fiir  a  third  theatre—*  theatre  so  consti* 
totedt  that  every  persos  in  it  can  fbttow- 
the  performer  throiigh  his  psvt  with  gratis 
fied  attention,  caa  uadeietand  'his  by-pliy^' 
and  distiagoisk-the  lower  tenes  of  his  voioe/ 
restrsiaed  witlim  its  natural  compassi  In 
snch  a  theatre,  alone  cam  gemns  he  appn«* 


COBrsn  AKD  OTffBft  CELESnAli 
PHENOMENA. 

(From  the  EdUihurgh  lAUfWrf  J&umaL— 
No.  XIIL) 

**  The  heaTfeDS  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  ma^  tbc 
flrmiunent  sboweth  bU  handy  work.** 

Ths  modem  theory  of  comeie  hoe  pretty 
deariy  established,  that  these  apfMBcatlf 
flaming  bodies,  whieh  were  soleng  beliefcd 
•to  be  immense  bsUs  of  fiie,*  naay^  en  the 
4xmtiary,  be  woilda  inhabited  by  beings  ia 
every  respect  like  omndves,  pttssfsnrlag  vege* 
Ubles  similar. to  our  own,  and  sufficing  ae 
sensible  change  in  tcmperatose,  on  adTasdag 
^m  the  distance  of  1  IfSOO^Oeo^OOa  sbiIm 
from  the  aun,.to  withiii  a  thbd  post  ai  the 
semi.diameter  of  that  luminary.  That  tht 
teader  may  be  enabled  to  foim  any  aesniafts 
notion  of  the  wei^t  which  ought  to  be  au 
tached  to  this  theory^  it  will  be  neeeausy  m 
make  a  few  preliminary  observations  en  die 
nature  of  heaL 

Although  the  sun  is  the  great  iboiitain  of 
light,  the  heat  upon  its  sumce  is  probably 
not  greater  than  that  of  our  own  glolie  ;  far, 
as  caloric  is  given  out  when  water  is  powed 
into  acids  or  alcohol,  so  the  heat  of  theana  is, 
in  all  likelihood,  .psodooed  by  the  rays  of 
light  mingling  with,  or  passing  thnmgfa,  oer 
atmosphens.  In.  proof  of  this,  it  will  always 
be  found,  that  as  the  air  inoresses  in  larity, 
the  heat  decreases  in  inteaat^  and  etse  sisr««  r 
—that  beyond  the  limiu  of  the  atnsosplicn 
eternal  cold  exisu  in  the  most  fariHiaat  son- 
Bhins;~that  the  denser  the  air,  the  greater 
the  heat )— and,  finally,  that  the  oeeao  would 
be  congealed  into  a  solid  waste  of  ice^  wcie 
there  no  atmoqihere  surrounding  the  world, 
though  the  beams  of  a  lumkaxy,  a  tfaoi 
times  blighter  than  our  orb  <Kf  daj, 
npon  it 

Althongh  the  coast  of  Peru  is  tme  ef  die 
hottest  donates  in  the.  world,  thoee  who 
gradually  aacend  the  Cordilleras  fram  it,  ob. 
serve  that  the.  heat  pmgressively.dBCKMKs ; 
so  that  when  they  have  got  to  the  vsUey  of 
Quito,  at  the  hk^  of-  about  i4#0  teiaer 
above  the  level  of  mt  sea,  theihexnManeler, » 
the  course  of  the  whole  year,  sesreslynBee  iX 
or  14  degrees  above  Zero.  If  they  aseead  still 
higher,  this  temperature  is  snoeeeded  by  a 
severe  winter;  and  when  they  get  to  the  per- 
peadicnlar  height  of  about  2400  toises*  they 
meet  with  nothing,  even  under  the  equi- 
noctial Une,  but  eternal  ice.  Some  philoso. 
phers,  it  is  true,  account  for  the  decrease  of 
temperature,  by  arguing  that  the  warmth 


•  Sir  lauc.  Newtoa 

comet,  aeeo  bjr  him  is  1660^ 
toatt  red-hot  irOa. 


iputed 
.tobsj 


tho  hea  of  the 
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%Hkh  ii  experienced  at  the  waiUuBt  «f  the  mlghtrevolve,  withtheMuneoomfiofft  tomaii. 

earth  is  not  merely  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  kind,  in  the  orbit  of  the  Georgian  planet, 
but  of  several  causes  united ;   and  in  par-        These  thingti  being  premised,  the  phe« 

ticular,  that  the  heat  of  the  plains  and  Valleys  nomenon  of  coroett  and  their  tails  will  be 

is  owing  to  the  reflection  and  absorption  of  more  easily  understood, 
the  sun's  rays  from,  and  into  the  ground.        In    constdcring    the    eccentric    orbits   of 

But  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  does  not  comets,  some  such  train  of  thought  as  the 

seem  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  refers  it  to  ibllowing  may  be  supposed  to  pass  through 


the  comparative  rarity  or  density  of  the  air,^ 
To  lUustratts  the  subject,  let  us  have  recourse 
to  one  or  two  sfmple  ei.periments;— Place  a 
piece  of  ice  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  ;  exhaust  the  atmosphere,  and  trans- 
mit the  rays  of  the  sun  from  a  Earning 
mirror  or  convex  lens  upon  the  ice.  within 
the  receiver— the  brSliant  foaw  will  be  seen 
to  have  no  effect  upon  the  congealed  maxs. 
Allow  the  mirror  or  lens  to  remain,  and 
admit  the  air :  the  ice  will  then  immediately 
begin  to  melt  Again,  place  a  plec"  of  ice  in 
«  transparent  receiver,  and  let  the  air  Be 
compressed;  the  frozen  matter  will  be  ob. 
served  to  disaolve  rapidly,  without  any  other 


our  minds  :*-'It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  a 
single  atom  in  creation  was  made  in  vain ; 
yet  what  sort  of  beings  can  inhabit  worlds, 
that  are  at  one  time  in  regions  of  the  most 
peri<«hing  cold,  at  another  in  tliose  of  ddvour- 
ing  fire  ?  Is  il  not  possible  that  some  means 
may  have  been  devised  to  avoid  these  ex- 
tremes ?  Could  not  the  atmospheres  of  the 
comets  be  increased  and  decreased,  as  they 
recede  from,  and  advance  towards,  the  sun  ? 
Does  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  as  they 
approach  the  sun,  not  cause  their  atmos- 
pheres to  streftm  off  from  the  nucleus,  and 
form  a  sort  of  tail  behind,  which  may  again 
surround   them    as  they  recede    from    our 


assistance  than  the  beams  of  day  psssing  system?   Are  streams,  or  uils,  in  point  of 

through  the  condensed  medium.    Again,  let  fact,  seen  issuing  from   these  luminaries  ? 

us  suppose  a  globe  of  sand-ntone  to  represent  And  if  so,  are  they  invariably  turned  from 

the  earth ;  a  flagon,  the  sun,  and  a  quart  of  the  sun  ?  Do  they  increase  as  the  comet  ap- 

•loohol  in  it,  the  light  of  the  Stt!3 ;  pour  the  proaches  that  orb,  and  do  they  gradually  sur- 

spirit  Arom  the  flagon  (or  light  from  the  sun)  round  it  as  it  recedes  from  the  planetary 

upon  the  ball  of  sand.stone,  until  it  be  quite  system  ?  So  far  as  science  has  yet  gone,  aU 


saturated — still  there  will  be  no  heat ;  but 
suppose  this  sphere  were  surrounded  by  (we 
shall  call  It)  an  atmosphere  of  water,  imme- 
diately upon  the  alcohol  mingling  with  the 
water,  heat  would  be  evolved;  the  globe 
would  absorb  the  warmth  from  its  atmos- 
phere; and  while  the  stream  of  spirit,  fall. 
ing  from  the  flagon  upon  the  sphere,  was  cold 


these  questions  may  be  most  satisfactorily 
answered. 

\^'hen  a  comet  is  in  its  aphelion,  or 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  it  is  com- 
pletely Murrounded  by  its  enormous  atmos- 
phere ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  be  they  ever  so  feeble,  in  passing 
through  such  a  dense  medium,  will  create  a 


as  ice,  the  water  around  the  ball  would  be  of    sufficient  quantity  of  heat  for  the  support  of 


a  pleasant,  and  even  h^,  temperature.*  It  is 
exactly  so  with  the  sun  and  ito  light,  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere.  As  oceans  o£  al- 
cohol alone  could  afford  no  warmth  to  the 
globe  of  sand-stone,  so  we  might  look  in  vain 
lor  heat  without  air,  though  oceans  of  light 
enveloped  the  world  a  thousand  times  denser 


animal  and  vegetable  life,  even  at  that  im- 
measurable distance.  Bailly  remarks  (vide 
Hist  d^Astron.  iii.  207.),  that  were  the  comet 
of  1680,  in  its  aphelion,  138  times  more  re- 
mote  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  it  would 
receive  five  or  (taking  the  reiWurtion  oc- 
casioned by  its  dense  atmosphere  into  con- 


than  what  is  now  flowing  from  the  orb  of    sideration)  six  times  as  much  light  from  the 
day.  sun  as  we  do  fh>ni  the  full  moon.    As  the 

For  a  similar  cause,  the  planet  Mercury,    comet  approaches  the  sun  the  coma  com. 


having  a  less  atmosphere,  and  the  Georgium 
Sidui  a  much  greater,  than  that  which  en- 
circles our  world,  the  medium  of  heat  may  be 
alike  in  both ;  and  it  is  likely,  that  the  nearer 
the  planets  are  to  the  sun,  the  lesser  will  be 
their  atmospheres ;  the  further  removed,  the 
greater.  Our  own  earth  by  losing  a  part  of 
its  surrounding  air,  might  be  placed  in  the 
system,  where  Mercun^  tow  is,  without  any 
inconvenience  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  in  like 
manner,  were  the  atmospherejs  increased,  it 

*  SulplinHe  acid  bat  rach  an  afllnily  far  water, 
tbat  tiMy  will  uirite  ia  any  proportiofl;  and  tba 
rnmbinution  take*  plaea  wHh  tha  pradaetion  of  aa 
iotAnaa  hMt.  'WItco  fnur  parts,  by  waiglit,  of  tbe 
actd  are  niddenlv  mix«d  witb  one  of  water,  the 
trmperatnre  of  ib«  luizlare  lise^,  aceordiog  to  Dr. 
tJi*,  to  300»  F. 

Vol.  r.  4  K 


mencet  streaming  from  the  head,  and  as  the 
velocity  of  the  motion  increases,  the  tail  in* 
creases  in  length  also.  In  so  doing,  the 
superabundant  atmosphere  is  thrown  off,  and 
the  aame  medium  of  heat  experienced  through- 
out all  the  comet's  orbit.  But  aa  light  iasueb 
from  the  sun  with  anch  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity, tbe  tail  of  the  comet  will  be  entangled 
therdo,  and  flow  from  the  sun  as  a  banner 
does  when  playing  loosely  before  the  wind. 
Gradually  as  the  comet  advances  to  the  vergo 
of  the  planetary  system,  its  tail  will  begin  to 
surround  it,  and  as  it  travels  through  the 
chilly  depths  of  space,  the  more,  and  yet  the 
more.  Will  it  be  enveloped  in  ito  atmospheric 
mantle— to  compare  small  things  with  great 
^just  aa  a  penon  ia  travelling  from  tho 
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'  equator  towarda  the  pole  would  graduallj  in- 
crehse  his  apparel. 

It  will  now  appear  evident  that  the  periods 
of  the  comets  might  he  pretty  cprrectly  calcu- 
.  lated  by  observing  the  length  of  their  uil», 
and,  distances  from  the  sun ;  considering, 
1.  That  those  comets  which  have  the  longest 
trains,  and  are  furthest  from  the  central  orb 
in  thtiir  perihelions,  must  also  have  the 
greatest  orbits,  consequently  the  longest 
periods.  2.  That  those  which  advance  nearer 
the  luminary,  with  very  long  trains,  will  be 
the  next  in  order.  3.  That  Uie  comets  which 
have  shorter  comas  and  are  far  from  the  sun 
"in  their  perihelions,  the  third.  4.  That 
those  which  have  shorter  trains,  and  are 
^  nearest  the  sun,  will  have  the  least  orbits  and 
period.*  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
planets  have  atmospheres  in  proportion  to 
'  theur  distances  from  the  sun ;  and  that  the 
sun  Itself,  by  having  a  very  rare  and  thin  at- 
.mosphere  under  its  phosphorescent  mantle, 
(which  will  float  on  the  air  as  oil  does  on 
.  water),  may  be  the  abode  of  beings  In  every 
respect  similar  to  ourselves,  with  this  dlfier- 
ence,  that  as  they  inhabit  the  greatest  and 
'noblest  orb  in  our  system,  they  are  perhaps 
'more  worthy  of  enjoying  that  blessing. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  it 
may  fiirther  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  every  planet  in  the 
^9y3tem  was  originailp  a  comet;  and  that 
V  every  comet  uoiUfinaUy  become  a  planeL  A  s 
the  sun  is  the  largest  orb,  and  moreover  the 
centre  of  our  system,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  it  came  into  existence  6rst.  Before  the 
sun  was  created,  an»  ethereal  medium,  like  a 
great  mist,  may  be  supposed  to  have  per- 
▼aded  all  space,  and  that  at  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  centres  of  attraction  were  pointed 
out  in  the  embryo  of  creation,  to  which  the 
surrounding  particles  of  matter  approxir 
mated  and  formed  nebula,^  which  in  process 
of  time  acquired  such  a  degree  of  density,  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  affected  bjpthe  Liws  of 
attraction.  The  gravitating  mass  would  then 
foove  towards  the  nearest  b^y,  with  a  velocity 
increasing  as  the  distance  decreased,  until  the 
more  attenuated  portion  of  the  nebulous 
matter  streamed  off*  from  the  dense  nucleus  io 
the  form  of  a  tail.  At  their  first  outset 
these  new  bodies  would  move  in  straight  lines 
towards  their  attracting  sources;  but,  as 
lliere  exists  a  power  of  repulsion,  as  well  as 
of  attraction,  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  they 
would  be  usable  to  come  into  actual  contact 
with  the  suns  previously  existing,  »n^,  like 
comets,  would  perform  their  semicircle  round 
(he  luminaries,  and  thence  be  repelled  into 
the  depths  of  space..  When  the  effect  of  this 
action  had  ceased  (which  would  take  place 
when  they  were  in  their  aphelion),  they  would 

•  T>i«  ditineler  of  tlie  comet,  first  seen  at  Lau- 
•atme,  In  8w1fi5CTl«nd,  13th  DecemHrr,  1744,  wag 
ft»«riy <hf«e  tWnea^tt  of  th«Mrtlij  sad  Mk  tail  wm 
no  leas  thaa  35  milliooi  of  miicf. 


agat?)  be  attracted,  and  again  repelled ;  wifh 
this  difference,  that  at  every  revolution  the 
density  of  their,  nucli  would  be  increased — 
the  length  of  their  tails  shortened — and  the 
eccentricity  of  their  orbite  diminished— in  a 
word,  that  they  would  gradually  become 
planets,  and  move  round  their  respective 
suns  in  regular  circles.  Thus  does  it  seem 
not  unlikely,  that  every  planet  in  the  solar 
system  has  originally  been  a  vapour — a  ne- 
bula— a  comet :  and  that  every  comet  will 
finally  become  a  planet  To  give  still  greater 
strength  to  this  hypothesis  the  following  facts 
nnay  be  suted  :— 1.  The  indefatigable  Sir 
William  Herschd  has  discovered  no  le» 
than  2000  nebuls — and  since  tliese  are  visi- 
ble to  the  eye  of  man,  how  prodigious,  how 
infinite  must  be  the  number  scattered  through- 
out the  universe !  and  these  nebuhe  bear 
such  a  resemblance  to  the  distant  comets, 
that  they  have  frequently  beeii  confounded. 
'2.  Several  comets  have  been  seen  with  no 
nucleus  whatever,  presenting  only  a  slight 
thickening  towards  the  middle,  which  was  to 
translucent  that  the  stars  were  distinctly  seen 
through  the  verv  centre ;  while  others  have 
been  visible  with  a  solid  nucleus  of  SOOO 
miles  in  diameter — nay,  history  records  comets 
that  have  appeared  as  large  as  the  suti  (vide 
Seneca,  N.  Q.  1.  7)  c.  15),  and  authors,  seek- 
ing for  a  natural  cause,  have  attributed  the 
daxkness  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  occasioned  by  such  a  comet 
passing  between  him  and  the  earth.  S.  The 
tails  of  comeu  are  generally  a  little  concave 
towards  the  sun ;  the  fixed  stars  are  always 
visible  through  them,  and  sometinoes  they 
are  so  brilliant  that  they  have  been  distin- 
guished during  full  moon,  and  even  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  4.  There  are  three  in- 
stances of  comets  actually  revolving  within 
'the  limits  of  our  planetary  system  :  1.  The 
comet  of  Enck&[^which  never  passes  llie  orbit 
of  Jupiter  i  2.  The  comet  of  Oambait,  which 
travels  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  orbit  of 
the  same  planet  at  its  greatest  distance  from 
ihe  sun  ;  and  3.  The  well-known  comet  of 
1770,  which  in  its  present  movements  never 
goes  beyond  the  orbit  of  lTrano8.-f 

If  these  phenomena  serve  to  confirm  the 
Tiypothesis  now  advanced,  file  work  of  cre- 
ation may  be  considered  as  still  going  on  in 
the  heavens — and  the  foundations  only  of  in- 
numerable orbs  are  yet  laid.on  the  bosom  of 
space.  The  Alm^hty  is  still  at  work  in  the 
iUimitable  fields  of  e^er  :  in  the  boundleas 
regions  of  infinity;  and  every  day,  every 
hour,  new  worlds  are  perhaps  sj^oging  inta 
existence  I 

-f  It  te  curioas  to  observe,  tbat  k^tOkmim  n^^ 
dins  affirms  that  Hie  cooMts  wcm  TirkiBid  kv  tks 
CUtMcaiua 
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The  whole  world  is  but  ao  emanation  from 
the  Great  Brahma. 

The  soul  is  an  inseparable  portion  of  the 
greai  universal  min4;  in  other  words,  of 
Brahmai  Like  the  Beiog  from  whom  it 
emanaiea,  il  is  therefore  iudesiructibJc.  It 
knows  no  distinction  of  time ;  it  is  free,  im- 
mutable, eternaL  The  wind  cannot  pieree 
i^  fixe  cannot  bum  it,  water  cannot  dniwn  it, 
the  earth  cannot  absorb  il.  It  is  beyond  tlic 
leach  of  the  elemehta,  inTttlncnble,  invisible, 
Hniveraai,  subsisting  in  ail  places  and  at  all 
times,  and  victorious  over  death. 

Sully  not  this  pure  emanation  of  Brahma 
by  sordid  vices.  As  the  tortoise  returns 
withro  ito  shell,  lo  does  the  wise  man  retire 
within  himself  from  the  inftuenoe  of  the 
senses.  Let  but  une  passion  throw  off  th» 
yoke  of  reawm,  and  wisdom  will  be  t«  Uie 
soul  like  water  poured  into  a  vessel  wi^out 
bottom^ 

The  first  and  best  adovatkm  Is  to  fulfil 
dne*8  destiny.  Man  was  not  formed  for  du- 
ration only,  but  to  run  the  risk  prescribed  by 
fate. 

An  ordinary  duty  well  performed,  is  of 
more  value  than  the  highest,  if  fulfilled  in- 
adequately. 

Let  no  duty  be  carried  to  excess;  even 
honey  can  kill,  Ifmixed  with  poison. 

Oood  works,  so  far  from  being  renounced, 
as  some  vainly  teach,  are  the  medium  through 
which  we  must  arrive  at  happiness  with  the 
gods.  We  must  do  good  to  complete  the 
plan  of  Brahma. 

Good  and  evil  are  necessary,  nor  can  one 
exist  without  the  other.  They  are  as  in- 
separable as  ^re  and  smoke. 

Eternal  nature  has  three  great  qualities, 
frx}m  the  opposition  and  combination  of  which 
result  all  the  appearances,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, of  the  universe  :  these  are,  Taliva^ 
truth ;  Rajas,  passion ;  and  Tamas^  dark- 
ness. l(l  alter  and  mind  are  the  same,  and 
^ually  affected  by  the  incessant  operations 
of  these  great  principles.  These  operations 
and  their  results  constitute  the  Maytt,  or 
ipcomprshensible  magic  of  Brahma:  they 
proceed  from  him,  and  subsist  in  him.  Ha 
IS  the  air  which  fills  all  things,  yet  remains 
uninfluenced  by  them.  Ue  is  the  bond  of 
the  iipiverse,  tho  thread  which  opniiccta  thi 
bea^.^  a  necklace. 

If  i^Qod  works  are  neoeMary,  to  also  i| 
(sith.  l4ko  a  skilAil  pilot,  it  will  guide  out 
baik  through  the  oeeaii  of  sicu 

Wiadms  destroyi  the  pqwor  «f  uPt  aa  IU« 
«9»sttBie«  tlie  dried  biancb. 


Passion  encircles  this  world  just  as  smoke 
surrounds  the  fire.  It  watches  for  opportu- 
nities of  admission-  ,even  into  the  bosoms  of 
holy  Mooiiys. 

Hepre.«is  the  first  incentives  to  evil,  which 
may  easily  be  subdued.  BJieve  not  those 
who  say,  that  to  conquer  our' passions,  and' 
change  our  inclinations,  is  to  wash  the  ele- 
phant. 

Brahma  writes  the  destiny  of  every  child* 
on  its  forehead ;  but,  though  our  lot  be  iln.  * 
alterably  fixed,  our  virtue  or  vice  is  the  work 
of  our  own  hands. 

Naraka^  or  hell,  has  three  gates — lust, 
anger,  and  avarice.  The  Bridge  of  Indra 
has  also  three — prayer,  almsgiving,  and 
penance. 

He  who  has  faith,  obtains  wisdom ;  and 
by  wisdom,  sin  is  overcome.  As  the  ser-^ 
pent  casts  its  skin,  so  may  man  cast  off  his' 
vices. 

I  To  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  without 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  Heaven,  is 
downright  robbery. 

As  a  melodious  voice  is  the  boast  of  the 
nightingale,  so  is  chastity  that  of  a  woman. 

Though  the  soul  is 'imprisoned  within  a 
city  which  has  nine  gates  (the  body),  it  is 
ever  present  to  Brahma,  and  ever  united 
with  him. 

Perfectkm  may  be  attained  by  alL  The 
Moony  is  like  the  solitary  lamp,  the  blaz&of 
which  iq  never  disturbed  by  the  wipd.  J)^- 
sires  pass*  through  his  sbul,  jusi  as  rivers' 
flow  into  die  sea :  as  the  mass  of  waters  is 
not  increased  id  the  one  case,  no  more  is  his 
tranquillity  disturbed  in  the  other. 

All  knowledge  U  but  vanity  to  him  who 
lipglects  to  lead  a  good  life,  and  honour 
firahma. 

Happy  is  he  who  controls  the  five  natural 
senses. 

The  body  is  strengthened  by  nerves^  and 
^c  soul  by  friendship. 

We  should  love  pur  neighbours^  as  we  dif 
pur  own  offspring. 

He  who  is  humble,  and  who  emplprs  no 
other  lapguage  than  that  which  is  mild  and 
sweet,  has  no  need  of  ornaments ;  lus  coiv 
duct  is  his  nobility. 

.  A  woman,  who  uses  economy,  is  the  gih»r/ 
oi  her  husband. 

Though  women  spring  from  sio,  they  msjf 
arrive  at  the  gods  by  purity  and  chastity. 

There  can  be  no  greater  sinner  tha»  he 
who  hunts  for  his  neighbour's  wife. 
.  Music  may  be  sweet  to  those  who  hava 
Qot  heard  the  psattllng  of  their  cbildrev. 

As  the  easth  supportB  t^M^e  wb^  tnu«pJt 
it  uvdarfoot,  aad  toir  opeo  it*  bosom  in  euVi 
tiTating  it,  10  eugbt  we  to  i^«r»  good  foi 
«viL 

To  ho  angry  witb  a  luporiw,  is  a  gieai 
trims  t  btttit  ia  a  greator  to  bo  ansry  with 
aa  inlBriov. . 

The  iniuzica  wkkk  wo  inflia  on  oiImu^ 
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will  always  punue  tu,  ai  the  ihadaw  follows 
the  moving  body. 

A  man,  wl^o  in  his  need  receives  a  benefit 
t»m  another,  should  that  benciit  be  small  as 
a  mustard-sced,  ought  to  oonsider  it  as  large 
as  a  palm-tree. 

To  a  poor  man  rice  is  a  most  acceptable 
gift ;  yet  it  is  less  acceptable  than  sweetness 
of  speech. 

Thc^appines!*  of  man  hereafter  is  proper- 
tiooed  to  his  virtue.  He  who  is  cniinently 
good,  who  knows  the  sobKme  doctrines  c^ 
Braluna,  and  haa  mastered  his  passions,  is 
by  death  united  immediately  to  Brahma. 
His  soul  is  like  the  pure  breeze,  which  is 
absorbed  in  the  Pooroo  ehatkuna^  or  soul  of 
the  universe.  He  who  dies  before  he  has 
had  time  to  attain  perfection,  inhabits  the 
cdestial  regions  for  a  certain  number  of  ages, 
and  retums  to  earth  with  the  sum  of  merit 
he  has  acquired,  to  finish  his  holy  career. 
But  the  man  who  has  not  known  Brahma, 
and  has  confined  his  adoration  to  inferior 
deities,  shall  inhabit  the  regions  fai  which 
Aose  deities  reside,  until  the  time  appointed 
for  Ilia  return  to  earth. 


ON  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 


"  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  it  is 
not  good/'  aaid  the  wisest  of  men  ;  and  one* 
of  whose  name,  England  has  reason  to  be 
proud,  went  even  still  farther  than  tills 
Oy  saying,  that  **  knowledge  is  oower."  It 
was  the  conviction  of  this  trotn  that  con- 
tributed so  lai^ly  and  so  long,  to  debar  the 
mass  of  the  people  from  a  participation  in 
the  blessings  of  education,  and  which  served 
so  long,  by  enthralling  their  minds,  to  sub- 
ject their  bodies  to  the  bondage  of  the  rich 
^d  powerful.  But  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinues no  longer — "  the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,"  and  the  people  of  England  are 
becoming  more  enlightened  and  better  edu- 
cated. The  reasons  which  have  been, 
aiid  stQl  are  adduced  against  educating  the 
people,  are  as  absurd  as  they  are  erroneous. 
That  man  is  a  creature  supremely  fitted  by 
his  Creator  for  education,  and  consequently, 
as  ii  were,  demanding  it,  is  easily  seen.  He 
enters  into  existence  with  capabilities  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  but  at  first  his  mind  is 
a  blank»  a  complete  /a6fi/a  rasa,  and  may  be 
compared  in  some  degree  to  a  philosophical 
▼acunm.  In  this  condition  nature  is  his 
first  instructress.  She  has  bestowed  upon 
him  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  which  he  is 
enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  her  other 
magnificent  and  mighty  works.  The  mind 
thtts  acted  upon,  insensibly  developes  those 
snrprisiBff  powers,  and  those  splendid  attri- 
butes which  distinguish  and  elevate  man  so 
far  above  all  other  tnimals«  and  en*Ue  him 


.to  assnmc  his  allotted  station  in  the  dxafSn* 
guished  order  of  reasoning  beings  Will  the 
anti-educationists  (if  we  may  be  allowol  to 
coin  a  word),  darv  to  assert  tfant  the  organ* 
and  senses  with  which  man  is  so  Ubemlly  en- 
dowed by  benificent  nature,  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  exercising  their  proper  fonc- 
tions  ?  Will  they  say  that  they  are  to  lie 
dormant,  in  abeyance,  useless  ?  Cab  Cfaey  be 
guilty  of  so  bold  a  defiance  to  the  palpable 
indications  of  nnerriog  omnipotent  natore, 
as  to  deny  the  right  of  having  tbeae  diffcreot 
capabilities  duly,  diligently,  and  sedulonsly 
cultivated?  No!  Man  must  be  an  en- 
lightened, educated,  powerful  bemg,  else 
why  grant  him  properties  calcnlatad  to  make 
him  so  ?  It  is  sophistry,  it  is  worse  than  so- 
pbistry,  it  is  actiud  sin  and  folly,  to  stand  out 
so  boldly  in  the  hee  of  conviction.  Man 
must  be  educated,  and  all  prrjudiceB  affect- 
ing his  education  most  be  vaaqnashed  and 
driven  awsy,  duicomfited  by  reason  and  aound 
pbiloeophy. 

Education,  however,  in  its  proper  some,  is 
an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  term,  li 
does  not  mean  the  mere  taitioa  of  4be  siad 
— a  tuition  which  has  hitherto  been  nader 
the  swa^  of  innunierabla  arbitrary  resftriO' 
tions ;  it  comprehends  corporal  as  weU  aa 
mental  instruction,  the  cuhase  of  the.  mind 
in  all  its  varied  comprehensiveneas,  sad  the 
training  of  the  body  in  all  the  plcnitode  of 
its  physical  powers.  So  soon  as  the  mind 
shall  be  fitted  for  cultivation,  then  ought  the 
work  of  cultivation  to  begin.  A  regard  to 
habits  of  order,  temperance,  deanlineaa,  and 
exercise,  should  enter  into  the  training  of  the 
tenderest  infant  ^  all  excess  of  exdiement 
should  be  sedulously  avoided ;  and  he  sbooU 
be  brought  up,  that  is,  educated,  in  socfa  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  the  full  and  perfect 
play  of  all  his  fiaculties.  The  earefnl 
removal  and  suppression  of  the  indieatkmsof 
the  irregular  passions,  should  he  a  constant 
and  paramount  duty,  for  these  are  detri- 
mental to  every  improvement  which  may  be 
effected  by  our  enlarged  plan  of  edncaiioB. 
After  this,  the  next  most  important  point  is 
the  storing  of  the  memory  with  ideas  which 
are  not  spontaneously  admitted  through  the 
senses,  which  is  b^t  done  by  directing 
reflection  into  its  proper  channels.  This  will 
kad  as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  graeral  en- 
largement of  tlie  understanding,  which  is 
susceptible  of  indefinite  increase  aoeordiag  to 
circumstances. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  this  state  of  cul- 
ture, are  not  intended  exclusively  for  the  rich 
and  the  powerful}  every  individual,  whedier 
born  in  the  highest  or  lowest  station,  pea- 
sesses  an  undoubted  right  to  them.  We  all 
come  into  the  work!  physically  helplcsi  and 
weak,  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest,  and 
we  contend  that  one  has  as  l^tissate  a  daim 
as  another  to  the  amelioniltoB  and  improve- 
mant  of  his  eoaditian.  iimet,  u  wiOAM 
tkt  kenejiit  »/  a  good  odmeoHom  from  tko 
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ojftfiring  of  the  kumbUst  parentt,  is  a  crimi^ 
nut  dmreiictiom  of  a  positive  duiify  and  a  sin, 
not  onfy  agaimt  reiigiou,  and  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  policy ,  but  agaiiist  our  common 
hutnantty* 

How  will  the  anti-educationistg  startle  at  a 
position  so  indiscrimmatdy  applied ! — ^how 
they  will  rejoice  at  the  bold  and  sweeping 
annanciation !  Bat  if  they  imagine  that  we 
iiieaa  to  apply  this  principle  to  all  classes 
without  modification,  they  mistake  ourobjects 
and  our  views.  It  is  only  as  regards  one 
dast  of  benefits  that  we  contend  for  their 
indiscrinynate  diffasion.  We  contend,  that 
that  knowledge  which  tends  to  the  comfort, 
health  and  improvement  of  the  body,  should 
be  equally  and  impurtially  dispensed  to  all 
members  of  the  community ;  while  the  pecu- 
liar duties  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  may  be  allowed  to  diflfisr  in  the  de- 
gree and  extent  of  their  application  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  tne  individual  to 
he  educated. <  This  arrangement  wilt  put  an 
end  at  once  to  the  violent  clamour  which  has 
been  so  loudly  shouted  from  one  end  of  tlie 
kingdom  to  the  other,  against  the  heinous  of- 
fence of  making  oar  artisans  and  labourers 
learned,  by  elevating'  them,  in  fact,  above 
their  calling.  Never  was  there  a  shallower 
snrgnment  broached  tlian  this,  though  olten 
repeated  at  public  meetings,  in  reference  to 
this  terrible  effect  of  education ;  and  never 
did  power  more  nakedly  expose  its  ignorance 
and  ita  wickedness,  than  by  endeavouring  to 
disseminate  such  a  doctrine  as  this.  These 
peo|de  had  better  at  oocc  speak  their  minds 
boldly  and  candidly ;  and  exclaim,  **Donot 
let  our  slaves,  and  those  whom  we  have  hi- 
therto trampled  on,  be  delivered  from  their 
blissful  ignorance.  Do  not  let  the  light  of 
knowledge  shine  in  upon  the  gloom  which 
aorrounds  them.  Do  not,  in  fact,  let  them 
■ee  that  we  use  them  tgnomfniously ;  because, 
if  you  do,  our  power  will  be  at  an  end,  and 
we  shall  have  men  and  not  brutes  to  deal 
with."  There  would  he  some  manliness  in 
this,  and  the  quesUon  would  then  be  merged 
into  a  mere  contest  between  the  expediency 
of  perpetuating  unjust  power,  and  of  over- 
throwing it ;  it  would,  in  short,  be  a  warfare 
between  power  and  reason,  between  moral 
right  and  physical  wrong. 

A  plan  of  education  ought  to  be  devised 
.by  which  the  community  might  be  divided 
into  three  prominent  classes,  with  such 
subdivisions  as  circumstances  should  render 
necessary.  The  first  class  might  consist  of 
the  rich,  of  the  possessors  or  inheritors  of 
property,  which,  rendering  them  indepen- 
dent of  personal  exertion  for  their  support, 
would  the  better  enable  them  to  execute  the 
chief  civil  functions  of  the  state — ^these  du- 
ties devolving  upon  them  in  preference  to 
others  $  the  second  would  be  composed  of 
those  engaged  in  oommeree  and  trade,  the 
**  labonrers  opon  capital,"  as  they  have  been 


called,  with  the  members  of  the  diffefent  pro- 
fessions; the  third  would  comprise  that 
larger  portion  of  society,  who  are  more  ex- 
clusively dependent  upon  their  labour,  and 
9Te  simply  designated  mechanics  and  labour- 
ers. To  this  class,  too,  would  beldng  the 
still  poorer  individuals,  who  are  frequently 
indebted  for  the  scan^  subsistence  which 
they  obtain  to  the  precarious  hand  of 
charity. 

Consistently  with  what  we  have  already 
said,  the  children  of  everyone  of  these  classes 
should,  to  a  certain  age,  say,  seven  or 
eight,  all  receive  precisely  the  same  educa- 
tion, with  regard  to  food,  clothing,  and  men- 
tal cultivation ;  and  this  equality  of  tuition 
might,  perhaps,  be  safelv  continued  even  to 
a  more  advanced  age  than  this,  except  in 
those  instances  where  the  children  were  in- 
tended for  some  of  the  more  learned  pro- 
fessions. After  this,  a  lower  scale  of  edu- 
cation may  be  pursued,  combining  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  less  directly 
useful,  the  necessary  instruction  and  practice 
of  the  arU,  upon  which  the  future  subsist- 
ence of  the  individual  is  to  depend. 

Without  entertaining  any  romantically 
Eutopian  views  on  the  subject,  we  think, 
nevertheless,  that  a  system  established  upon 
a  principle  something  like  this — deriving  ita 
existence  and  sopport,  not  from  legislative 
enactmenta  exclusively,  but  from  the  convic- 
tion of  ita  utility  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  the  people — could  hardly 
fail  of  producing  effecta  highly  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  an  order  of  civilization, 
superior  to  any  which  has  l^therto  blessed 
mankind.  It  woulrl  tend  to  elevate  the 
poorer  members  to  their  just  rank  in  so* 
ciety,  while  it  would  improve  the  health, 
and  foster  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  more 
fortunate  individuals ;  it  would  help  to  con- 
solidate, harmonize,  tranquillize,  and  im- 
prove the  social  mass ;  and  connected,  as  it 
might  always  be,  with  the  general  diffusion 
of  true  religion  and  morality,  it  would  infal- 
libly lead  to  a  very  extraoniioary  degree  of 
private  happiness,  and  public  prosperity. — 
Ibid. 


CAPTAIN  COCHRANE'S  PEDESTRIAN 
JOURNEY.* 


Captain  Cochrane's  intention  was  to  walk 
round  the  world ;  and  he  certainly  walked  a 
good  part  of  the  way.  We  know  of  no  man 
who  seems  to  have  made  a  better  hand  of 
his  legs.    Cockneys  account  it  a  great  thing 

*  A  PedMtrian  Joarncy  throagh  Rmia  and  Siberian 
Taitary  to  the  Frontims  of  Chiiim.  tbcFimn  Sea,  and 
KnattcbaUia.    By  Csptaio  Cocbiane,  R.N. 
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totpead  aweek  or  two  m  snnuaeiv  walking 
about  Loch  KettariD,  or  clioihing  that  re- 
markable piece  of  rising  groiiad,.  called  Ben- 
Iiomond.  At  dinner  parties,  towards  the 
fag  end  of  the  shooting  season,  ve  sonie- 
times  h^ar  a  sportsman,  more  daring  than 
the  rest,  hoast,  that  on  one  occasion  he  went 
orer  forty  miiea  at  a  stretch,  a  distance 
nearly  equivalent  to  tYiat  w)iich  exists  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  These  things 
are  set.  down  as  feats,  and.  recorded  to  a 
man's  honour  in  after-life,  when  he  sits 
toasting  his  toes  by  lus  fireside,  surrounded 
by  a  gaping  circle  of  his  grandchildren.  But 
\idiat  a  contemptible  figure  their  grandpapa 
would  cut  in  their  eyes  wpre  they  just  to 
take  a  slight  glance  at  .the  pedestrian  journey 
performed  by  Captain  Ck)chrane!  Their 
grapdpapar  when  a,  young  man^  walked  forty 
miles  i  Captain  Cochrane  walked  twenty 
thousand  miles.  He  walked  from  London 
to  Okotak,  on  the  Frozen  Sea,  passing 
through  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Russia> 
Tartary,  and  Siberia.  He  then  crossed  to 
Kamtschatka,  and  walked  tlirough  the  Penin- . 
Bula;  and  not  being  able  to  walk  any  far- 
tiper  north,  because  there  was  no  more  land 
tp  walk  upon,  he  with  great  good  humour 
turned  round  again,  and  walked  the  whole 
way  back.  There  are  a  few  who  hare  walked 
the  length  of  Johnny  Groat's  house,  the  far- 
thest north  point  of  Scotland,  and  when  they 
x^tumed,  they  looked  amazingly  big,  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  imi^y — "  All 
that  man  dare  I  dare."  Heaven  forgive 
t)iem  !  their  whole  excursion  would  not  have 
hjeen  a  forenoon's  work  to  Captain  Coch-. 
rane.  It  was  all  one,  too,  to  him,  where  he 
walked.  He  originally  proposed  to  the  Ad- 
miralty to  travel  over  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  following,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the 
track  of  Mwig o  Park  ;  but,  as  the  proposal 
was  received  unfavourably,  he  very  coolly 
altered  his  design,  and  proposed  to  sojourn 
among  the  eternal  snows  of  Siberia.  Off  he 
set,  without  money,  without  friends,  without 
itoy  thing,  except,  as  the  old  song  says,  **  a 
lif^t  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches;"  and 
with  these  he  literally  went  ''  through  the 
world,  brave  boys."  We  have  a  respect  for 
the  indomable  spirit  of  this  man.  He  said 
to  himself — *'  I  shall  walk  round  the  world ; 
I  shall  traverse  Europe  and  Asia,  cross  over 
tor  Araeitca  at  Behring's  Straits,  and  proceei 
down  that  mighty,  continent  till  I  get  to  the 
ricinity  of  Cape  Horn."  He  kept  this  object 
steadily  in  view,  and  nothing  would  divert 
him  from  it.  Storms  raged,  but  .he  smiled 
at  them,  and  walked  on;  meridian  suns 
clared  down  upon  him  in  sultry  radiance. 
Sat  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
and  walked  on ; — robbers  attacked  and  plun- 
diered  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  left  him, 
naked  as  he  was,  he  walked  on  ; — the  luxu- 
ries and  dissipations  of  great  cities  an^ 
princely.,  muiaions  courted   \um»  but    h% 


turned,  his  face  to  the  keen  blast,  coining 
from  the  cold  north,  and  walked  on; — 
human  habitations  forsook  him,  snow  and 
wild  beasts,  silence  and  solitude,  were  his 
only  companions,  but  he  walked  on  and  on, 
t^l  the  echoes  of  far-distant  society  rung  not 
in  his  .ears,  and  he  passed,  as  it  were,  into  a 
new  state  of  existezure* 

.  Thut  Captain  Cochrane  did  opt  perambn- 
late  thet  globe,  was  not  his  fault.  He  could 
not  get  out  of  Asia ;  so,  by  way  of  revenge, 
we  suppose,  h«  took  to  hino^elf  a  wife  in 
Kamtschatka,  and  came  away  home  again. 
'£o  walk  back,  however,  only  eight  or  nine 
thousand  miles,  appeared  too  insiguificant, 
and  he  therefore  made  a  digression  to  the 
frontiers  of  China,  which  afforded  several 
thousand  miles  more  of  healthy  exerctsie. 
Our  hero  was  not  a  learned  man,  nor  a  very 
able  man,  but  he  had  a  good  stock  of  sooad 
common  sense ;  and-  the  consequence  is,  thai 
his  book  is  by  far  the  best  itinerary  of  Rns- 
sia,  Siberian  Tartary,  and  Kamtscbatka,  tbat 
exists.  If  we  e%'er  were  to  walk  the  length 
of  Okotsk,  or  pay  a  visit  to  our  friends  the 
Yakttti  and  Tongousians,  we  shohld  never 
wish  for  more  than  a  raw  sturgeon  in  one 
pocket,  and  the  captain's  book  in  the 
other ;  and  with  these  auxiliaries,  we  should 
feel  perfectly  sure  of  getting  on  deUghC* 
fully. 

We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  tiiis  Pe- 
destrian Journey.  Of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  sending  out  missionaries  to 
Siberia,  our  author  writes  scepticatty,  sod  we 
suspect  judiciously. 

'*  i  passed  a  couple  of  dwfs  in  •  moat 
agreeable  manner  with  these  secluded  aad 
self-devoted  people,  who  have,  indeed,  under- 
taken an  arduoas  task. 

**  Many  journeys  have  been  made  into  tfae 
interior  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  fDraa 
acquaintances  with  the  chiefs  and  principal 
people,  as  also  with  the  faunas  or  priests. 
As  yet,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
that  these  very  indefatigable  ministers  hsrve 
not  been  the  instrument  ofamvettin^orteih^ie 
individual.  Nor  iii  it  probable  d)ey  wiH  ; 
for  it  is  only  very  latdy  that  the  Bnriats 
brought  their  religious  books,  thirty  waggon 
bads,  fVom  Thibet,  at  an  expense  of  twelve 
thousand  head  of  cattle.  Their  tracts  have 
been  received,  but  have  never,  save  in  a  soli- 
tary instance,  been  looked  into.  Even  their 
Buriat  servants  secretfy  laugh  at  the  foUy  of 
their  masters,  and  only  remain  with  them 
for  the  sake  of  g«^ting  better  food,  with  less 
work.  It  appears  to  me^  that  the  rdigion  ot 
the  Buriats  is  of  too  old  a  date,  and  they  are 
of  too  obstinate  a  disposition,  to  receive  any 
change.  Nor  is  it  nauch  to  be  wondered  at : 
tjieir  own  religious  books  point  out  the  coarse 
ihey  pursue;  and  when  the  rell^op  of  a 
people,  who  have  been,  from  time'imme- 
morialy  acquainted  with  the  art  of  rQniiBg 
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«n6  writing,  is  attacked,  and  attempted  to  be 
changed,   by   three  strangers,   it   is   almost 

freposterous  to  expect  any  favourable  result, 
have  every  respect  for  them  persjoually,  but 
really  I  cannot  think  justice  is  done  to  the 
people  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  a  large  poition  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  squandering  money 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  while  there  are  so 
many  poor  and  religiously  ignorant  in  our 
own  empire." 

The  worthy  people  who  live  in  these  north- 
em  regions  seem  to  enjoy  the  most  tremen- 
dous appetites  ever  heard  of.  We  earnestly 
join  in  the  wish  of  Macbeth,  "  may  good 
oigeation  wait  on  appetite !" 

^^  At  Tabalak  1  had  a  pretty  good  speci- 
men of  the  appetite  of  a  child,  whose  age  (as 
I  understood  from  the  steersman,  who  spoke 
some  English  and  Itaa  French)  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  years.  I  had  obtw^rved  the  child 
crawling  on  the  floor,  and  scraping  up  with 
its  thumb  the  tallow-grease  which  fell  from 
a  lighted  candle,  and  I  inquired  in  surprise 
whether  it  proceeded  from  hunger  or  liking 
of  the  fat  I  was  told  from  neither,  but 
simply  from  the  habit  in  both  Yakut!  and 
Tongousi  of  eating  whenever  there  is  food, 
and  never  permitting  any  thing  that  can  be 
eaten  to  be  lost.  I  gave  the  cnild  a  candle 
made  of  the  most  impure  tallow,  a  second, 
and  a  third — and  all  were  devoured  with 
avidity*  The  steersman  then  gave  him 
several  pounda  of  sour  frozen  butter ;  this 
also  he  immediately  consumed;  lastly,  a 
large  piece  of  yellow  soap  ;— aU  went  the 
^ame  road;  but  as  I  was  convinced  that 
the  child  would  continue  to  gorge  as  long  as 
it  could  receive  any  thing,  I  b^ged  my 
.companion  to  desist  as  I  had  done. 

^^  As  to  thejitatementof  what  a  man  can  or 
.will  eat,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity,  I 
am  aftaid  it  will  be.^aite  incroiible;  in 
JTact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  fish  or 
;neat,  firom  whatever  animal,  however  putrid 
cur  unwholesome,  but  they  will  devour  with 
impunity,  and  the  quantity  only  varies  fh)m 
what  they  have,  to  what  they  can  get.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut  or  a  Tongouse 
devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day.  The 
effect  is  very  observable  upon  them,  for, 
ftom  thin  and  meagre-looking  men,  they  will 
become  perfectly  pot-bellied.  Theur  stomachs 
must  be  difiTerentty  formed  from  ours,  or  it 
would  be  impossibleibr  them  to  drink  off  at  a 
^ught,  M  they  really  do,  their  tea  and 
soup  scalding  hot  (so  hot,  at  least,  that  an 
£uropean  would  have  difficulty  in  even  sip- 
ing  at  it),  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

have  seep  three  of  these  gluttons  consume 
a  rein-deer  at  one  meal ;  nor  are  they  nice 
as  to  the  choice  of  parts ;  nothing  being  lost, 
not  even  the  content^  of  the  bQwels,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  fat  and  blood,  are  converted 
into  black  puddings. 

**  For  an  instance,  In  confirmation  of  this, 


f 


no  doubt,  extraordinary  statement,  I  shiQl 
refer  to  the  voyages  of  the  Russian  admiral, 
SariicheflT.  '  No  sooner,'  he  says,  *had  they 
stopped  to  rest  or  spend  the  night,  than  they 
had  their  kettle  on  the  fire,  which  they  never 
left  until  they  pursued  their  journey,  spend- 
ing the  intervals  for  rest  in  eating,  and.  In  . 
consequence  of  no  sleep,  were  drowsy  all  the 
next  day.*  The  admiral  also  says,  *•  That 
such  extt-aordinary  voracity  was  never  at- 
tended with  any  iU  effects,  although  th^ 
made  a  practice  of  devouring,  at  one  meal, 
what  would  have  killed  any  other  person. 
The  labourers,'  the  admiral  says,  '  had  an 
allowance  of  four  poods,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  English  pounds,  of  fat,  and  seven- 
ty-two pounds  of  rye-flour ;  yet  In  a  fort- 
night they  complained  of  havbig  nothing  fb 
eat.  Not  crediting  the  fact,  the  Yakuti  said 
that  one  of  them  was  accustomed  to  consume 
at  home,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  or  twent}!^- 
four  hours,  the  hind  quarter  qf  a  large  ot, 
twenty  pounds  of  Jat^  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  melted  butter  for  kis  drink.  The 
appearance  of  the  man  not  justifying  the  as- 
sertion, the  admiral  had  a  mind  to  try  his 
gormandizing  powers,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  had  a  tliick  porridge  of  rice  boiled  down 
with  three  pounds  of  butter,  weighing  to- 
gether twenty-ieight  pounds,  and  although 
the  glutton  had  already  breakfasted,  yet  did 
he  sit  down  to  it  with  the  greatest  eagerness, 
and  consumed  the  whole  without  stirring 
from  the  spot ;  and,  except  that  his  stomach 
betrayed  more  than  ordinary  fulness,  he 
showed  no  sign  of  inconvenience  or  injury, 
but  would  have  been  ready  to  renew  hif 
gluttony  the  following  day.*  So  much  f(tf 
the  admiral,  on  the  truth  of  whose  account  | 
place  perfect  reliance." 

^'  On  the  3rd  of  December  I  quitted  th^ 
town  of  Zashiversk,  not  ungrateful  for  t|^e 
hospitality  of  its  poor  inhabitants,  who  bad 
supplied  me  with  plentv  of  fish,  here  eatoi  in 
a  raw  state,  and  which  to  this  hour  J  re- 
member as  the  greatest  delicacy  I  have  ever 
tasted.  Spite  of  our  prejudices,  tliere  is  no- 
thing to  be  compared  to  the  mdting  of  raw 
fish  in  the  mouth ;  oysters,  clotted  cream,  or 
the  finest  jelly  in  the  world,  is  nothing  to  it ; 
nor  is  it  only  a  small  qnaDtity  that  may  be 
eaten  of  this  precious  commodity.  I  myself 
have  finished  a  whole  fish,  which,  in  its 
frozen  state,  might  have  weighed  two  or  three 
pounds,  and,  with  black  biscuit,  and  a  glass 
of  rye-brandy,  have  defied  either  nature  or 
art  to  prepare  a  better  meal.  It  is  cut  up  or 
shaved  into  slices  with  a  sharp  knife,  from 
head  to  tail,  and  thence  derives  the  name  of 
9troganina;  to  complete  the  luxury  only 
Salt  and  pepper  were  wanting." 

"  Among  other  proofs  of  the  civility,  or 
rather  of  the  interest  which  Russians  take  in 
foreigners,  as  well  as  the  means  they  have  of . 
making    themselves    understood,   one  very 
strong  one  occurred  to  me  in  a  small  village. 
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I  bad  le»mad  so  much,  of  the  Ungusge  as  to 
know  that  kchorosho  ia  the  Russian  word  for 
well^  but  not  that  kchwio  was  the  translation 
for  bad.  My  host»  being  a  good  sort  of 
blunt  fellow,  was  discoursing  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  travelling  as  I  did.  As  I  could 
not  comprehend  him,  I  was  impatient  to  go  ; 
but  he  persisted  in  detaining  me  till  he  had 
made  me  understand  the  meaning  of  kchvdtK, 
My  extreme  stupidity  offered  a  powerful 
barrier  to. his  design;  but  a  smart  slap  on 
one  cheek  and  a  kiss  on  the  other,  followed 
by  the  words  kohudo  and  kcfwrwHot  soon 
cured  my  dulness,  and  I  lauf^hed  heartily  in 
spite  of  this  mode  of  instruction." 

^^  At  Ustkameuogorsk  I  saw  the  first  in- 
Rtance  of  a  Frenchman's  forgetting  his  own 
country.  He  was  the  commandant  of  the 
place,  and  had  been  thirty.five  years  in 
Siberia,  doing  any  thing  or  nothing,  being  one 
of  those  feeble  but  respecuble  individuala, 
of  whom  there  are  several,  that  are  8U]^rted 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Russian  goveromenL 
He  seemed  entirely  divested  of  the  patriotic 
affection  which  that  fickle  nation  are  supposed 
to  possess,  but  which  perhaps  generally  exists 
more  in  appearance  than  reality,  as  where- 
ever  a  Frenchman  can  do  best,  there  will  he 
settle.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  intended  to 
return  to  France  ?  His  reply  was,  '  that 
France  waa  nothing  to  him.*  I  asked  him 
why  ?  He  looked  at  his  wife  and  large 
family  of  marriageable  daughters,  shrugged 
up  his  shoulders,  and  said,  *'*•  Que  oouikv 
veut  gusj*jffaase  9"  and  heaving  a  sigh  left 
the  room.  Vet,  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  he  was 
still  a  Frenchman,  for  the  first  words,  upon 
his  return  were,  ^  ma  paunre  FranceJ*  I 
had  touched  a  tender  string,  and  although  he 
was  resigned  to  his  fate,  he  said  be  had  been 
a  biie^Sot  mairying,  and  begetting  an  entail 
which  he  could  not  quit.  His  society  during 
the  few.  hours  I  enjoyed  it  was  very  agree- 
able.'* We  are  sorry  poor  Cochrane  is  dead. 
If  disembodied  spirits  carry  their  earthly 
propensities  with  them  into  other  spheres,  he 
is  at  this  moment  walking  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  a  half"  miles  an  hour,  through  some  of 
the  comets  or  fixed  sfcais. 


produced.  The  teasel  throws  sj^lta  bends  in 
July  and  August ;  these  are  cut  firom  tBe 
plant  by  hand  with  a  peculiarly  formed 
knife,  and  then  fastened  to  poles  for  drying. 
When  dry  they  are  picked  and  sorted  into 
bundles  for  sale.  Without  this  useftil  plant 
our  woollen  manufactory  could  hardly  have 
made  any  progress ;  it  appears,  from  many 
attempts,  that  the  object  designed  to  be 
effected  by  the  teasel  cannot  be  supplied  by 

ing  been  abandoned  as  defeciive  or  ir.iurxous. 
The  use  of  the  teasel  is  to  draw  out  the  eads 
of  the  wool  from  the  manufactured  doth,  so 
as  to  bring  a  regular  pile  or  nap  upon  the 
surface,  free  froioi  twistings  and  knottinga, 
and  to  comb  off  the  coarse  and  loose  parta  of 
the  wool.  The  head  of  the  true  tea:sel  is 
composed  of  incorporated  flowers,  each  sepa- 
rated by  a  long,  rigid,  chafiy  substance,  the 
terminating  point  ^  which  is  fiimixhed  with 
a  fide  hook.  Many  of  these  heads  are  fixed 
in  a  frame  ;  and  with  this,  the  surface  of  the 
cloth  is  teased,  or  brushed,  until  all  the  ends 
are  drawn  out,  the  loose  parts  combed  off, 
and  the  cloth  ceaites  to  yield  impedimenta  to 
the  fVee  passage  of  the  whed  or  frame  of 
teasels.  Should  tlie  hook  of  the  chaff,  when 
in  use,  become  fixed  ih  a  knot,  or  find  snf. 
ficient  resistance,  it  breaks,  without  injuring 
or  contending  with  the  cloth;  and  care  is 
taken  by  successive  applications  to  draw  the 
impediment  out ;  but  all  mechanical  in- 
ventions hitherto  made  use  of  o£fer  resistance 
to  the  knot ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  and 
breaking,  as  the  teasel  does,  resist  and  tear  it 
out,  making  a  hole,  or  injuring  the  surface. 
The  dressing  of  a  piece  of  doth  consumes  a 
great  multitude  of  teasds — it  requiring  from 
1500  to  2000  heads  to  accomplish  the  work 
properly.  They  are  used  repeatedly  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  process ;  but  a  piece 
of  fine  doth  generally  breaks  this  number 
before  it  is  finished,  or  we  may  say  that 
there  is  a  consumption  answering  to  ^e 
proposed  fineness— j>iecefl  of  tlie  best  kinda 
requiring  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred runnings  up,  according  to  drcum- 
stances.— ^Ottrna/  qf  a  NatwraXuL 


THE  TEASBL. 


This  plant  seems  to-  be  known  In  many 
eountries  by  a  name  expressive  of  its  use.  Ita 
old  English  name  was  the  carding  teasel,  the 
latin  name,  carduus  veneris  ;  the  French  call 
it,  chardon  de  foullon,  the  Danes  and  Swedes, 
karde  tidsel ;  the  Flemings,  karden  distd ; 
the  Hollanders,  kaarden ;  Italy  and  Portu- 
gal,  cardo ;  the  Spaniards,  cardencha.  The 
teasel  perhaps  affords  a  solitary  instance  of  a 
natural  proiduction  being  applied  to  me- 
dianical  purposes  in  the  state  In  which  it  is 


THE  MURDER  HOIiE. 

A  LEGEMD. 

Ik  a  remote  district  of  eountry  belong 
Lord  Cassillis,  between  Ayrshire  and  ( 
way,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  moor 
of  an|>arently  boundless  extent  stretched  se- 
veral miles  along  the  road,  and  wearied  the 
eye  of  the  travdler  by  the  sameness  and  de- 
solation of  ita  appearance ;  not  a  tree  Taried 
the  prospect — not  a  ^ub  enlivened  the  eye 
by  its  freshness — not  a  native  flower  bloomed 
to  adorn  this  ungenial  soil.    One  *^ lonetoint 
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desert**  rwehed  the  horlaon  on  erory  side, 
with  nothing  to  mark  that  any  mortal  had 
ever  Tisited  the  leeoe  before,  except  a  feir 
rude  huts  that  were  scattered  near  its  centre ; 
«Dd  a  road,  or  rathef  pathway,  for  thone  whom 
business  or  necessity  obliged  to  pasis  in  that 
direction.  At  length,  deserted  as  this  wild 
region  had  always  been,  it  became  still  more 
gloomy.  Strange  rumours  arose,  that  the 
path  of  unwary  travellers  had  been  beset  on 
this  "  blasted  heath,'*  and  that  treachery  and 
murder  had  intercepted  the  solitary  stranger 
M  he  traversed  ita  dreary  extent^  When 
several  persons,  who  were  known  to  have 
passed  that  way,  mysteriously  disappeared, 
the  inquiries  of  their  relatives  led  to  a  strict 
and  anxious  investigation;  but  though  the 
officers  of  justice  were  sent  to  scour  the  coun- 
try, and  examine  the  inhabitants,  not  a  trace 
could  be  obtained  of  the  persons  in  question, 
nor  of  any  place  of  concealment  which  could 
be  a  refuge  for  the  lawless  or  desperate  to 
horde  in.  Vet,  as  inquiry  became  stricter, 
ana  the  disappearance  of  individuals  more 
frequent,  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  were  agitated  by  the  most 
fearful  apprehensions. 

Gradually  the  inhabitants  deserted  their 
dwellings  on  the  heath,  and  settled  in  distant 
quarters,  till  at  lengtli  but  one  of  the  cottages 
continued  to  be  inhabited  by  an  old  woman 
and.  her  two  sons,  who  loudly  lamented  that 
poverty  chained  them  to  this  soliUry  and 
mysterious  spot  Travellers  who  frequented 
tills  road  now  generally  did  so  in  groups  to 
protect  each  other;  and  if  night  overtook 
them,  they  usually  stopped  at  the  humble 
cottage  of  the  old  woman  and  her  sons,  where 
cleanliness  compensated  for  the  want  of 
luxury,  and  where,  over  a  blaziiig  fire  of  p^at, 
the  bolder  spirits  smiled  at  the  imaginary 
terrors  of  the  road,  and  the  more  timid  trem- 
bled as  they  listened  to  the  tales  of  terror  and 
affright  with  which  their  hosts  enterUined 
them. 

One  gloomy  and  tempestuous  night  in 
November,  a  pedlar-boy  hastily  traversed  the 
moor.  Tcffifisd  to  find  himself  involved  in 
dirkneia  amidst  its  boundless  wastes,  a  thou- 
Band  frightful  traditions,  connected  with  this 
dreary  scene,  darted  acroas  his  mind— every 
blast,  as  it  swept  in  hollow  gutto  over  the 
heath,  seemed  to  teem  with  the  sighs  of  de- 
parted spirits— and  the  birds,  as  they  winged 
their  way  above  his  hsad,  appeared,  with 
loud  and  shrill  cries,  to  warn  him  of  approach- 
ing danger.  Tiie  whistle  with  wiiidi  he 
usually  beguiled  his  weary  pilgrimage  died 
away  hito  silence,  and  he  groped  along  with 
trembling  and  uncertain  steps,  wliicb  sounded 
too  loudly  in  his  ears. 

A  light  now  glimmered  in  the  dbtance 
which  would  lead  him,  he  conjectured 'to  the 
cottage  of  the  old  woman ;  and  towards  that 
he  eagerly  bent  his  way.  His  first  call  for 
admiasion  obtained  ao  vioiUe  marktof  atten- 

VoL-  I.  •  4  L 


tion,  but  tnitan'tly  the  greatest  noiae  and  oon. 
Atsion  prevailed  within  the  cottage.  They 
think  it  is  one  of  the  supernatural  visitants  of 
whom  the  old  lady  talks  so  much,  thought 
the  boy,  approaching  a  window,  where  the 
light  within  showed  him  all  the  inhabitant* 
at  their  several  occupations ;  the  old  woman 
was  hastily  scrubbing  the  stone  floor,  and 
strewing  it  thickly  over  with  sand,  while  her 
two  sons  seemed  with  equal  haste  to  be! 
thrusting  something  Urge  and  heavy  into  aH 
immense  chest,  which  tliey  carefully  locked. 
The  boy,  in  a  frolicsome  mood,  thoughtlessly ' 
upped  at  tlje  window,  when  they  all  instantly 
started  up  with  consternation  so  strongly  de^ 
picted  on  their  countenances,  that  he  shrunk 
back  involuntarily  with  an  undefined  feeling 
of  apprehension ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
reflect  a  moment  longer,  one  of  the  men  sud- 
denly darted  out  at  the  door,  and  seizing  the 
boy  roughly  by  the  slioulder,  dragged  liim 
violently  into  the  cottage.  ^*  I  am  not  what 
you  take  me  for,*'  said  the  boy,  attempting  to 
laugh,  ^*  but  only  the  poor  pedlar  who  visited 
you  last  year."  "  Are  you  alone  V  inquired 
tKe  old  woman,  in  a  harsh  deep  tone,  which 
made  his  heart  thrill  with  apprehension. 
**  Ves,"  said  the  boy,  "I  am  alone  hcreg 
and  alas  !**  he  added,  with  a  burst  of  uncon- 
trollable feeling,  *^1  am  alone  in  the  wide 
world  also!  Not  a  person  exists  who  would 
assist  me  in  di^tress,  or  shed  a  single  tear  if 
I  died  this  very  night."  **  Then  you  are 
welcome  !**  said  one  of  the  men  with  a  sneer, 
while  he  cast  a  glance  of  peculiar  expression 
at  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cottage. 

It  was  with  a  shiver  of  apprehension,  rather 
than  of  cold,  that  the  boy  drew  towards  the  fire, 
and  the  looks  which  the  old  woman  and  her 
sons  exchanged,  made  him  wish  that  be  had 
preferred  the  shelter  of  any  one  of  the  roofless 
cottages  which  were  scattered  near,  rather 
than  trust  himself  among  persons  of  such 
dubious  aspect.  Dreadful  surmises  flitted 
across  his  brain ;  and  terrors  whidi  he  could 
neither  combat  nor  examine  imperceptibly 
stole  into  his  mind ;  but  alone,  and  b^^ond 
the  reach  of  assistance,  he  resolved  to  smother 
his  suspicions,  or  at  leaat  not  increase  the 
danger  by  revealing  them.  The  room  to 
which  he  retired  for  the  night  had  a  confused 
and  desolate  aspect ;  the  curtains  seemed  to 
have  been  violently  torn  down  from  the  bed, 
and  still  hung  in  tatters  around  it — the  uble 
seemed  to  have  been  broken  by  some  violent 
concussion,  and  the  fragments  of  various 
pieces  of  furniture  lay  scattered  upon  the  floor. 
The  boy  begged  that  a  light  might  bum  in 
his  apartment  till  he  was  asleep,  and  anxious!/ 
examined  the  fastenings  of  the  door;  but 
they  seemed  to  have  been  wrenched  asunder' 
on  seme  former  occasion,  and  were  still  left 
rusty  and  broken. 

It  was  long  ere  the  pedlar  attempted  to 
compose  his  agluted  nerves  to  rest  {  but  %i 
length  his  semes  began  to  **  steep  themidvci 
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in  fof^gpatiuHieu,**  though  hte   ImsginatMrn 

reiDftined  painfully  active,  and  presented  new 
atenes  of  terror  to  hia  mind,  with  all  the 
Tividness  of  reality.  Suddenly  the  boy  waa 
atartled  from  these  agitated  slumbers,  by 
what  sounded  to  hira  Wie  a  cry  of  distress ; 
he  was  broad  awake  in  a  moment,  and  sat  up 
in  bed — but  the  noise  was  not  repeated,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  it  had 
only  been  a  continnation  of  the  fearful  images 
which  had  disturbed  his  rest,  when,  on 
fencing  at  the  door,  he  observed  underneath 
it  a  broad  red  stream  of  blood  silently  steal- 
ing its  coarse  along  the  floor.  Frantic  with 
ylarm,  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
spring  from  his  bed,  and  rush  to  the  door, 
through  a  chink  of  which,  his  eye  nearly 
dimmed  with  affright,  he  could  watch  un- 
suspected whatever  might  be  done  in  the  ad- 
joining room. 

His  fear  vanished  instantly  when  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  only  a  goal  that  they  had 
been  slaughtering  ;  and  he  waa  about  to 
Steal  into  his  bed  again,  ashamed  of  his 
groundless  apprehensions,  when  his  ear  waa 
arrested  by  a  conversation  which  transfixed 
him  aghast  with  terror  to  the  spot 

'^  This  is  an  easier  job  than  you  had 
yesterday,**  said  the  man  who  held  the  goat. 
'^  I  wish  all  the  throats  we  *ve  cat  were  as 
easily  and  quietlv  done.  Did  you  ever  henr 
auch  a  noise  as  the  old  gentleman  made  laai 
night!  It  was  well  we  had  no  neighbour 
within  a  dozen  of  miles,  or  they  must  have 
heard  his  cries  for  help  and  mercy/' 

^^  Don*t  speak  of  it,**  replied  the  other  i 
*^  I  waa  never  fond  of  bloodshed.*' 

'^  Ha !  ha  !*'  said  Uie  other,  with  a  sneer, 
^'  you  say  so,  do  you  ?" 

^^  I  do,**  answered  the  first  gloomily ; 
.  **  the  Murder  Hole  is  the  thing  for  me— <Aa# 
tells  no  tales — a  single  scuffle«^-a  single 
plunge — and  the  fieUow*s  dead  and  buried  to 
your  hand  in  a  moment  I  would  defy  all 
the  officer!  in  Christendom  to  discover  any 
mischief  there." 

^^  Ay,  Nature  did  us  a  good  turn  when 
she  contrived  such  a  place  as  that  Who 
that  saw  «  hole  in  the  heath,  filled  with  dear 
water,  and  so  small  that  the  long  grass 
meets  over  the  top  of  it,  would  auppoae  that 
the  d^th  is  unfitthomable,  and  that  it  con- 
ceals  more  than  forty  people  who  have  met 
their  deaths  there  ?— it  sucks  them  in  like  a 
leech!*' 

^'  How  do  you  mean  to  despatch  the  lad 
in  the  next  room  ?'*  asked  the  old  woman  in 
an  under  tone.  The  elder  son  made  her  a 
sign  to  be  sUent,  and  pointed  towards  the 
door  where  their  trembling  auditor  was  con- 
cealed ;  while  the  other,  with  an  expression 
of  bruul  ferocity,  passed  his  bloody  knife 
across  his  throat 

The  pedlar  boy  possessed  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  which  was  now  roused  to  des- 
peration;  but  in  any  open  resistance  the 


odda  were  so  eompleldy  •ffiaai  Mm,  HiA 
flight  seemed  his  best  resource.  He  gently 
stole  to  the  window,  and  having  by  one 
desperate  eflbrt  broke  the  rusty  bolt  by  wfaldi 
the  casement  had  been  fastened,  he  let  him- 
self down  without  noise  or  difficulty.  This 
betokens  good,  thought  he,  pausing  an  in- 
stant in  dreadful  hesitation  what  dircetioD  to 
take.  This  momentary  deliberation  waa 
foarfuUy  interrupted  by  the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  men  calling  aloud,  "  The  bey  hae  Jled — 
lei  loose  the  bloodJi&tmd-r'  These  woitSa 
sunk  like  a  death-knell  on  his  heart,  for 
escape  appeared  now  impossible,  and  hu 
nerves  seemed  to  melt  away  like  wax  in  a 
furnace.  Shall  I  perish  without  a  struggle ! 
thought  he,  rousing  himself  to  exertion,  and, 
helpless  «nd  terrified  as  a  hare  pursued  by 
its  ruthless  hunters,  he  fled  across  the  heath. 
Soon  the  haying  of  the  blood-hound  broke 
the  stillness  of  we  night,  and  the  voice  of  its 
masters  sounded  through  the  moor,  as  they 
endeavoured  to  accelerate  its  speed — ^panting 
and  breathless  the  boy  putsned  his  bopdeaa 
career,  but  every  moment  bis  pursuera  seemed 
to  gain  upon  his  failing  steps.  The  hound 
was  unimpeded  by  the  darkness  which  was 
to  him  so  impenetrable,  and  its  noise  rang 
louder  and  deeper  on  his  ear — ^while  the  Iod. 
terns  which  were  carried  by  the  men  Reamed 
near  and  distinct  upon  his  vision. 

At  his  fullest  speed,  the  terrified. boy  fieQ 
with  violence  over  a  heap  of  stones,  and  h«T. 
ing  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  he  was  severely 
cut  in  every  limb.  With  one  wild  cry  to 
Heaven  for  assistance,  he  continued  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  bleeding,  and  neiYly  in- 
sensible. The  hoarse  voices  of  the  men,  and 
the  still  louder  baying  of  the  dog,  were  now 
so  near,  that  instant  destruction  seemed  io- 
evitable—akeady  he  felt  himself  in  their 
fanga,  and  the  bloody,  knife  of  the  assassin 
appeared  to  gleam  before  his  eyes  despair 
renewed  his  energy,  and  once  more,  in  na 
agony  of  afiright  that  seemed  verging  to- 
wards madness,  ha  rushed  forward  so  rapidly 
that  terror  seemed  to  have  given  wings  to 
his  feet  A  loud  cry  near  the  spot  he  had 
left  arose  on  his  ears  without  au^iending  his 
ffight  The  hound  had  stopped  at  the  pUes 
where  the  pedlar's  wounds  Ued  so  proAisdy, 
and  deeming  the  chase  now  over,  it  lay  down 
there,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  ; 
in  win  the  men  beat  it  with  fiantic  violence^ 
■  and  tried  again  to  put  the  hound  on  the 
sceat^the  sight  of  blood  had  satisfied  the 
animal  that  its  work  was  done,  and  with 
clogged  resolution  it  resisted  every  induce- 
ment to  pursue  the  same  scent  a  seeand 
time.  The  pedlar  boy  in  the  mean  time 
paused  not  in  his  flight  till  morning  dawned 
—and  still  as  he  fled)  the  n(»se  oi  steps 
seemefl  to  pursue  him,  and  the  cry  of  hia 
assassins  still  sounded  in  the  distsnce.  Ten 
miles  off  be  reached  a  village,  and  spiesd 
instant  ahurm  throughout  t^  nei^ihottriiood 
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•—the  inbahilimii  wtfe  anmted  with  tne  ac 
cord  into  a  tumult  of  indigDiitioD^..flever«L 
of  than  hftd  Uat  iodb,  bMtbtfi,  or  frionds  on 
the  heath,  and  all  united  in  proceedhig  in- 
stantly to  eeixe  the  •Id  woman  and  her  mm, 
who  were  nearly  torn  to  pkece  by  their  vio*. 
lenoB*  Three  gibbets  were  immediately 
raiacd  on  the  moor,  and  the  wretched  eul* 
pritA  Gonfeteed  before  thdr  execution  to  the 
defttn&ction  of  nearly  fifty  victims  in  the 
Af  urder  Hole  which  they  pointed  out,  and 
near  which  they  suffered  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes.  The  bones  of  sereral  mardered 
petsons  were  wi^  difficulty  brought  up  from 
the  abyss  into  which  they  had  been  thrust  | 
but  so  narrow  is  the  aperture,  and  so  extra* 
ordinary  the  depth,  that  ell  who  see  it  are 
inclined  to  coincide  in  the  tradition  of  the 
eountry  people  that  it  is  unfathomable.  The 
scene  of  these  events  still  continues  neariy 
as  it  was  300  years  ago.  When  you 
stand  on  the  slippery  edge  of  tliat  deep  and 
dismal  gulf  to  which  our  stoiy  refers,  and 
(parting  the  long  grass  with  which  it  is 
covered)  gaze  into  its  mysterious  depths-^ 
when  the  struggle  of  the  victims  grasping 
the  grass  as  a  last  hope  of  preservation,  and 
trying  to  drag  in  their  assassin,  as  an  ex- 
piring effort  of  vengeance,  is  detailed  to  you 
~>  when  you  are  told  that  for  300  years  the 
clear  waters  in  this  diamond  of  the  desert 
have  remained  untested  by  morul  lips,  and 
ihat  the  solitary  traveller  is  still  pursued  at 
night  by  the  howling  of  the  blooa.hound— 
it  is  then  oniy  that  it  is  possible  fully  to  ap. 
preciate  the  terrors  of  the  murder  hole. 
— Blackwood's  Magazine, 


THE  BEST  BAT  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 
{FYom  the  London  Mugiainei^^o.  XI.) 


**  It  is  the  best  bat  in  tbe  school,  I  call  it 
Mercandotti,  for  its  shape*  Theiw  is  not 
such  another  pieoa  of  wood  in  Eoghmd. 
Collyer  would  give  his  ears  for  it;  and  that 
would  be  a  long  price,  as  Goligbtly  saya.  Do- 
take  i^  in  your  hand,  Courteuigr ;  bat»  ph^pM- 
on  your  dumay  knuckka!  you  know  aa 
rauoU  of  a  bat,  aa  a  Hottentot  of  the  longi- 
tude, or  a  guinea-pig  of  the  Gemun 
ftute." 

So  spoke  the  Honourable  Ernest  Adol- 
pjius  Volant ;  the  '*  decti*  cohtmenfme "  that 
day  <4  bia  Dame's  Eleven }  proud  of  the  red 
silk  thajL  girded  his  k)ins»  and  the  white  hose 
that  decortrted  hia  ancles ;  proitd  of  hie  un- 
disputed proweas,  and  of  hia  anticipated  vic- 
tory ;  hut  prouder  far  of  the  possession  of 
this  masterpiece  of  Nature's  and  Ihompaon'a 
workshop,  than  which  no  pear)  was  ever 
more  precious — aif>  phwnijE  more  uni^itf . 


A  week  afterwards  I  met  my  lalei|Ced  and 
enthusiastic  friend  crawling  to  absepee 
thaongh  tbe  playing  fidda,  as  tired  aa  a  pott- 
hoaae,  and  aa  hot  aa  a  salamander,  with 
many  applauding  associates  on  his  right  and 
on  bis  leift,  who  exhibited  to  him  certain  peiiF- 
cilled  scrawls,  on  which  he  gaaed  with 
flushed  and  feverish  delight.  He  had  kept 
hia  wicket  up  two  hours,  and  had  made  a 
score  of  seventy-three.  "  1  may  thank  my 
bat  for  it,"  quoth  he,  shouldering  it  as  Her- 
cules might  have  shouldered  his  club,  **  it  is 
the  best  bat  in  the  school."  Alas,  for  the 
instability  of  human  affections !  The  exqui- 
site knot  had  been  superseded.  Mercandotti 
had  been  sold  for  half  price ;  and  Uie  Ho* 
nourable  Ernest  Adolphus  Volant  was  again 
to  be  eloquent,  and*  again  to  be  envied ;  he 
had  still  the  best  bat  in  the  school. 

I  believe  1  was  a  tolerably  good-natured 
boy.  I  am  sure  I  was  always  willing  to  ac- 
qnieace  in  tbe  estimation  my  compank>ns  set 
upon  their  treasures,  because  they  were  ge* 
neraiiy  such  that  I  felt  myself  a  vastly  in- 
adequate judge  of  their  actual  value.  But 
the  Honourable  Ernest  Adolphns  Volant  wat 
exorbitant  in  the  frequency  and  the  variety 
of  his  drafts  upon  my  sympathy.  He  turned 
off  five  hockey-sticks  in  a  fortnight;  and 
each  in  its  turn  was  unrivalled.  He  wore 
seven  waistcoats  in  a  week,  and  each,  for  its 
brief  day,  was  as  single  in  its  beauty  as  the 
rainbow.  In  May,  Mil  ward's  shoes  were 
unequalled ;  in  Jnne,  Ingnlton*s  were  dinne. 
He  lounged  in  Poefis  Walk,  over  a  duode* 
cimo,  aiid  it  was  the  sweetest  edition  that 
ever  went  into  a  waistcoat  pocket }  he  pored 
in  his  study  over  a  folio,  and  there  was  no 
other  copy  extant  but  Lord  Spencei's,  and 
the  motUatcd  one  at  Heidelbefg.  At  Easter 
there  were  portmits  hanging  round  his 
room;  Titian  never  pahited  their  equal :  at 
Michaelmas,  landscapes  had  oceupied  their 
place;  Claude  would  have  owned  hiOMelf 
outdone.  The  oolt  they  were  breaking  fo^ 
him  in  Leicestershire,  tbe  detonator  he  had 
beapoken  of  Charies  Moore,  the  fiahing^rod 
which  had  come  from  Bermuda,  the  flageolet 
be  had  won  at  the  raffle>~they  were  aU,  for  a 
abort  season,  perfoction :  he  had  always  "  tho 
beat  bat  in  the  school." 

The  same  whimsical  propensity  folkiwed 
him  through  life.  Four  yean  after  we  had 
made  our  last  voyage  to  Monkey  Island,  in 
*•  the  best' skiff  that  ever  was  built.'*  1  found 
him  exhibiting  himself  in  Hyde  Park,  on 
''  the  best  horse  that  ever  was  tnoonted.'' 
A  minute  was  suffioientfor  the  compliments 
of  our  reciprocal  recQgnitk)n ;  and  the  Ho- 
noarable  Emeat  Adol^us  Volant  launched 
out  forthwith  into  a  rfaapaody  on  the  merits 
of  the  proud  animal  he  bestrode.  *'  Krem* 
lin,  got  bv  Smolenako,  out  of  my  nncle*s  old 
mare.  Ilo  you  know  any  thing  of  a  horse  ? 
Look  at  his  shonhiess.  Upon  mv  bonoifr,  it 
is  a  jnodel  for«  soulptss.    And  feel  how  he 
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To  obtain  a  good  lee-weU. — To  obtain  ft 
good  ice- well,  yon  should  cfaoose  a  spot 
looking  towards  the  north,  the  soil  either 
sand,  gravel,  or  chalk,  wherein  you  can 
easily  build  a  well  which  will  drain  itself, 
the  water  soaking  into  the  soil  by  a  waste 
irtM  made  under  the  other.  An  iee-well 
should  be  larger  round  than  it  is  deep,  for  it 
i^  a  commoA  error  to  imagine  that  the  deeper 
a  well  is,  the  better;  on  the  contrary,  we 
know  that  the  water  naturally  runs  toward 
the  depth,  and,  drawing  towards  the  wells, 
penetrates  through  the  brick-work,  snd  pro- 
duces a  humidity  that  melu  the  ice.  To 
a:void  this,  a  good  well  should  be  built  with 
double  walls,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  the  interval 
between  filled  up  with  ashes,  or  any  'other 
matter  of  an  absorbent  quality.  The  well 
must  be  built  with  a  domed  top  (like  a  soup 
tureen),  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  left  to 
receive  the  ice.  Over  the  dome  of  brick- 
wotIe  there  should  be  a  covering  of  earth,  at 
least  six  feet  in  thickness,  upon  which  a 
plantation  mav  be  formed^  to  keep  off  the 
sun^s  rays:  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome  should  have  a  neck  (like  a  large  chim- 
ney-pot), secured  with  a  strong  cover -of  iron, 
running  «p  thnragla  the  superincumbent 
earth  three  or  four  foet,  and  should  be  kept 
always  well  covered  with  soil,  and  turfed 
over,  as  soon  as  the  well  is  fiUed,  to  prevent 
any  access  of  air  in  that  direction.  At  the 
side  of  the  well,  upon  a  line  with  the  bottom 
of  the  dome,  an  entrance  must  be  made  to 
take  oat  the  ice :  it  should  consist  of  a  porch 
with  double  doors,  the  outer  of  which  must 
be  covered  with  straw,  or  thatched,  and  every 
crevice  in  both  doors  stopped  up  and  made  as 
air-fight  as  possible.  A  dry  time  ought  to 
be  chosen  for  ilUtng  the  well  t  the  ice  ^ould 
be  broken  as  small  u  possible,  in  order  that 
it  may  re-iinlte  In  the  interior ;  and  three  or 
four  men  should  be  employed  in  levelling 
and  pounding  it,  till  die  well  is  filled  to  the 
very  top ;  if  a  long  frost  ensues,  it  should  be 
filled  up  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ice  first 
intiodnced  wUl  dlminidi  oonsidcrably  in  bulk 
as  it  ft»nns  itself  into  a  compact  mass,  by 
ireexing  in  the  well.  M*hen  the  ice  is  taken 
out,  every  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  rush  of  a  volume  of  air  into  the 
well  upon  the  opening  of  the  doors.  At  first, 
the  ice  must  be  taken  out  as  it  comes  to 
hand,  tttttU  the  mass  sinks  to  a  level  with  the 
door ;  but  afterwards,  b^  means  of  a  ladder, 
it  must  be  taken  from  the  sides  of  the  well, . 
all  round  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  centre  to  the  last,  which  will  be  found 
solid  and  compact  even  in  the  midst  of  sum- 


mer ;  if,  on  the  oooiraiy,  the  ice  is  first  taken 
away  from  the  middle,  you  disturb  the  body, 
and  the  ahr  which  introduces  ite^  wfli 
destroy  more  than  yon  consume.  The  first 
object,  it  must  be  always  reeoUected,  in  pie» 
sirring  the  ice  in  a  well,  is  to  keep  it  dry; 
and  if  unfortunately  the  well  is  placed  in  a 
soil  that  win  not  permit  it  to  drain  itself,  a 
pump  must  be  fixed  on  the  outsdde  to  draw 
off  the  water  accumulated  in  the  waste  welL — 
Italian  Confectioner, 

Sugar  from  Hay, — A  Vienna  paper  con- 
tains the  following  curious  paragraph,  which 
it  puts  forward  with  much  gravity : — ^**  A 
criminal  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction 
in  this  city  pretends  to  have  discovered  a  mode 
of  making  sugar  out  of  hay.  It  ia  well 
known  that  all  vegetables  contain  mote  or 
less  saccharine  matter,  but  the  diseovcrer 
maintains  that  it  is  so  abundant  in  hay,  that 
a  pound  of  sugar  may  be  obtained,  by^  a 
simple  process,  fiom  six  pounds  of  liajr.  It 
is  said  that  the  government,  which  liberally 
supports  all  usefol  discoveries,  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  one.** 

Mode  of  Preparing  and  Vte  qf  Fyro^ 
thanide. — M.  Ranque,  physidan  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Orleans,  has  introduced  into  the 
Materia-medica,  a  substance  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  linen,  hemp,  or  cotton  doth, 
in  the  open  air.  He  considers  it  useful  in 
various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  more  espedally  in  epthal- 
mia,  urethral  and  vaginal  catarrh,  uterine 
hemorrhages,  and  chilblains.  Many  phy. 
sidans  of  the  hospitals  have  repeated  these 
experiments  with  varied  results. 

To  prepare  pyroihonide,  take  a  handful 
of  doth,  old  or  new,  place  it  in  a  shallow 
basin,  set  fire  to  it,  moving  it  abtout  so  that 
the  basin  do  not  become  too  hot^  after  the 
cotnbustion  is  finished,  throw  out  the  ashes ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessd  will  be  found  a 
semi-aqueous,  semi-oleaginous  product,  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  possessing  a  pun- 
gent  odour.  Pour  upon  this  five  ounces  of 
cold  water,  which  will  dijssolve  it  entirely, 
forming  the  solution  of  p^rothooide,  which  is 
used  in  a  more  or  less  diluted  state,  as  may 
be  requisite,  for  collyria,  fomentations,  &c 
'—Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Coffee  of  Acorns — ^Cofiee  made  of  aooms 
is  less  stimulating  than  the  cinchona  ;  heq^ . 
it  possesses  the  advantages  without  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  astrin^entar..the  stomach 
bears  it  better.  In  faet  it  is  an  ^'''HV"* 
stomachic,  and  its  effects  are  not  Unuted 
merely  to  increase  of  toi^e  in  the  digestive 
organs  and  obsti)ictions  kept  up  .by  ddklity. 
The  acoin  cofiSie  has  also  the  piopsity  oCbriliig 
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MtritloM,  m  Aown  by  the  emUnpoirU  of 
those  who  tak«  it.  The  ix]iuuon  of  acoiDS  is 
oaa  of  my  faYourite  remedies  in  asthma, 
cough,  incipient  rachitis,  meaeoteric  atro- 
phy. Continued  for  a  long  period,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  in  our  reach  for 
destroying  even  the  deepest  rooted  scrofulous 
disposition.  I  have  often  caused  it  to  be 
taken  six  months  in  succession,  with  a  sue- 
oess  so  complete,  that  by  it  alone,  I  have 
dissipated  mesenteric  obstructions  of  the 
worst  character. — Ht^^lande. 

Gurri  is  a  place  of  great  note  in  the 
Bcighbourhood  of  Elsinore.  An  old  king  of 
Benmark,  Valdemar  Atteidag,  was  so  partial 
to  the  situation,  that  he  called  it  his  heaven, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  God  might 
keep  heaven  to  himself,  if  he  would  only 
allow  him  to  keep  Ourr^. 

Spots  on  the  Sun, — An  ingenious  individual 
in  Providence  has  very  recently  succeeded,  by 
means  of  a  seven-feet  tdescope,  constructed 
by  himself,  on  a  new  principle,  in  bringing 
the  entire  image  of  the  sun  into  a  darkened 
room,  upon  a  white  screen,  to  the  sise  of 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  He  writes  us  that  his 
astonishment  was  great  when  he  perceived 
that  every  spot  now  upon  the  face  of  the  Run, 
nine  in  number,  whs  distinctly  transferred 
to  the  screen,  and  was  so  plain  that  he  could 
see  every  movement  of  them  in  their  various 
and  sudden  chances.  He  says  be  could 
plainly  discover  that  these  spots  were  im- 
mense  bodies  of  smoke,  apparently  issuing 
from  volcanoes  ;  and  as  they  seem  occasion- 
ally forced  upward  from  the  craters,  now 
forming  dense  clouds,  and  now  dispersing, 
considers  those  phenomena  as  accounting  for 
the  rapid  changes  of  those  spots.  The  escape 
of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  gas  from  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  body  of  the  sun  would,  he  ob- 
serves, as  it  surrounds  that  luminary,  pro- 
duce that  bright  and  dazzling  appearance 
which  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  This 
theory  may  not  accord  with  the  opinions  of 
others  who  have  made  observations  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  writer,  at  any  rate,  enter- 
tains the  strongest  belief  of  its  truth.  With 
the  same  instrument,  which  is  but  just 
finished,  he  has  also  examined  the  moon, 
and  states  his  conviction  that  that  body  is 
covered  with  perpetusl  snow  and  ice,  the 
dark  spots  discoverable  on  its  surface  being 
frozen  seas,  and  the  lishter  spaces  land  co- 
vered with  snow.  Those  circular  places, 
which  have  a  rising  cone  in  the  centre,  he 
thinks  are  extinguished  volcanoes,  as  no 
clouds  are  perceptible  over  the  moon's  iace ; 
which  being  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  ac- 
counts, as  he  imagines,  for  its  clear  atmo- 
sphere, or  for  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere. 
This  vast  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  upon 
the  moon's  surface  may  be  explained,  the 
writer  conjectures,  by  the  nature  of  the 
moon's  revolutions.  He  olFers  to  construct 
iBstrumeots  of  the  above   description,   by 


which  these  pbesomena  may  be  obienrcd,  at 
prices  from  60  to  100  dollars ;  and  at  the 
same  rate  to  furnish  solar  microscopes,  on  a 
new  principle,  with  a  msgnifying  power,  at 
12  feet  distance,  of  6,184,000.— JBoiton 
BulUtin. 

Great  Retutti  from  Small  Seginnmgt, — 
The  possibility  of  a  great  change  being  intro- 
dnced  by  very  slight  beginnings,  may  be 
iUostrated  by  the  tale  which  JLockman  tells 
of  a  vizier,  who,  having  offended  his  master, 
was  condemned  tor  perpetual  captivity  in  a 
lofty  tower.  At  night  his  wife  came  to  wi*ep 
below  his  window.  '*  Cease  your  grief," 
sakl  the  sage,  "  go  home  for  the  present, 
and  return  hither  when  you  have  procured  a 
live  black  beetle,  together  with  a  little  ghee 
(or  buffalo's  butter),  three  clews,  one  of  the 
finest  silk,  Ahother  of  stout  packtbreadi  and 
another  of  whipcord,  finally  a  stout  coil  of 
fope."  When  she  again  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  tower,  provided  according  to  her  bus- 
hand*s  commands,  he  directed  her  to  touch 
the  head  of  the  insect  with  a  little  of  the 
ghee,  to  tie  one  end  of  the  silk  thread  around 
him,  and  to  place  the  reptile  on  the  wall  of 
the  tower.  Seduced  by  the  smell  of  the 
butter,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  store 
somewhere  above  him,  the  beetle  continued 
to  BBcend  till  he  reached  the  top,  and  thua 
put  the  viaier  in  possewioD  of  the  end  of  the 
silk  -thread ;  who  drew  up  the  packthread  by 
meana  of  the  silk,  the  small  cord  by  means  oif 
the  packthread,  and  by  means  of  the  cord,  a 
stout  rope  capable  of  sustaining  his  own 
weight — and  so  at  last  escaped  from  the  place 
of  his  duresse. — Quarterfy  Review. 

To  make  Kitchen  Vegetablet  Tender, — 
When  peas,  French  beans,  and  similar  pro- 
ductions do  not  boil  easily,  it  has  usually 
been  imputed  to  the  coolness  of  the  season, 
or  to  the  rains.  This  popular  notion  is  erro- 
neous. The  difficulty  of  boiling  them  soft 
arises  from  a  superabundant  quantity  of 
gypsum  imbibed  during  their  growth.  To 
correct  this,  throw  a  small  quantity  of  sub- 
carbonata  of  soda  into  the  pot  along  with 
tlte  vegetables,  the  carbonic  acid  of  which 
will  seize  upon  the  lime  in  the  gypsum,  and 
free  the  legumes  from  ito  influence. — liul- 
lettH  des  Sciences, 

Hospitality  of  the  /mA.~Tho6e  who  do 
not  know  Ireland,  have  no  conception  of  what 
an  immense  quantity  is  given  away  there 
in  charity ;  not  so  much  in  money,  however, 
for,  except  in  the  large  towns,  they  have  not 
money  to  give,  but  in  meal,  milk,  and  pota- 
toes, particularly  the  last  The  iriidi  pea- 
sant, when  his  potatoes  are  pUu:ed  upon  his 
rude  table,  secured  from  rolling  off  by  the 
rim  of  a  sieve,  or  some  such  convenience — 
for,  alas  I  he  has  no  dish — would  no  more 
think  of  denying  a  meal  to  the  wandering 
vagrant  that  passes  his  door,  than  he  would 
of  arguing  with  the  priest.  A  stone  of  ix)- 
tatoGS  in  the  week  is  taking  at  a  very  low 
rate  indeed  the  estimate  of  what  the  smallest 
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farmer  probably  giVes  away  in  this  manner, 
that  h,  six  and  a  half  hnndred  weight  in  the 
year,  and  he  never  feels  that  he  gives  any 
thing ;  but  fasten  a  tax,  or  poor  rate,  of  ten 
shillings  a  year  upon  him,  and  he  would  feel 
it  as  an  mtolerable  harden — ^probaUy  he 
would  confer  with  his  neighbours  upon  the 
policy  of  laying  violent  hands  on  the  collec- 
tor, and  pitching  him  head  foremost  into  the 
nearest  lake  or  bog-hole. — BlackwootCt  Ma- 
gazine. 

Roman  Nicknames.'—The  Romans  ad- 
dress each  other  by  their  Christian  names, 
or  by  their  nicknames,  which  are  so  general, 
and  in  such  current  use,  that  they  often  su- 

Krsede  the  Christian  name  altogether.  The 
>man8,  however,  find  nothing  offensive  in 
these  characteristic  appellattons,  and  an« 
Bwer  to  them  unhesitatingly.  Thus,  one  is 
called  Signor  Baffo,  from  bis  beard;  an* 
other  Signor  Biondo,  from  the  colour  of  bii 
hair.  A  gossip  is  called  Mezaoprete;  a 
bulky  man  Gigante ;  and  a  wearer  of  spec- 
tacles Signor  Occbialini.  The  -Roman  de- 
tects with  wonderful  accuracy  the  oddities 
and  peculiarities  of  every  one,  and  nick- 
names them  accordingly,  but  without  ill-na- 
ture or  attempt  at  wit ;  and  not  unfrequently 
an  individual  receives  the  same  appellation 
from  different  persons ;  so  effective  and  true 
is  the  universal  sense  of  criticism  in  this 
respect  Foreigners,  especially,  whose  names 
are  often  too  barbarous  for  Roman  utter- 


ance, afford  no  litda  occunation  for  tliia 
nicknaming  propensity  of  the  natrres.  AC 
the  hotels  and  tables  d*b6te,  every  ttrmger 
has  his  peculiar  cognomen,  which  is  tn- 
scribed  on  his  dinner  bill  at  the  bar ;  and 
when  the  waiter  delivers  It,  he  genendly 
tears  off  the  nickname,  lest  it  sbonld  piwc 
offensive  to  the  party  indicated.  This  amoa- 
ing  custom  is  one  of  the  nnmerous  aotiqni- 
ties  which  prevail  in  modem  Roman  life.  A 
laiige  portion  of  the  most  ancient  somamea 
in  all  nations  originated  in  nicknames,  and 
the  Latin  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  these 
characteristic  epithets;  for  instance,  the 
well  known  Naso,  Flaccua,  Rufus,  Varna, 
Caligula,  Pronto,  Pcetos,  Ariola,  Labeo,  and 
other  cognomina. 

Extreme  Unction, — Whensoever  any  hodf 
lies  a  passing,  so  that  there  is  no  more  hope 
of  Kfe  in  him,  the  prieste  shal  anoynt  liim 
with  holy  oil,  blesse  faim  with  crosses,  and 
conjure  him  with  certaine  wordes,  and  thtA 
bee  can  never  come  in  hell ;  for  aH  the  de- 
vills  will  runne  away  before  the  crosses,  lyke 
a  dogge  before  a  flitche  of  bacon,  and  there- 
fore must  hee  take  np  his  lodging  eythcr  in 
the  suberbes  of  hell,  or  in  purgatory,  where 
hee  shal  have  his  honsehyre  and  fire-vood 
free,  till  such  time  as  hee  (with  socile  masses 
and  pope*s  pardons)  have  gotten  a  pkiVIe  off 
ground  in  heaven,  to  builde  a  hoose  there- 
upon of  merit  and  good  workes. — The  Btt- 
hkfe  0/  the  BmniiA  Ckwch, 
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^,  state  oi,  dering  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, 208 
Recoferiesy  stognlar,  d2 
ReinspadtK,  the  Castle  of,  422 
Repartee,  a  timely  one,  604    ,  .... 
Resulu,  great,  from  am»Il^>egin!iiiig»»Jg35 
Rhetoric,  on,  349 
Rhine,  steam-boats  on  it,  128 

^Rhinoceros,  oontrivaoce  of  the,  355 

-  Rivers,  the  colour  of;  b  floods,  506 
^Roads  in  England  and  France,  35l 

Rose,  esperimento  to  increase  its  oOimr,  004 
Rossini,  28,  346  ^^      • 

^ ^  curious  eflfect  of  his  MoTse,  60 

Russian  Uterature,  85 

■    coin,  499 
Roas^  the  dmrteiar  bftfie  %liriSr  A^  < 

S. 

Secrets,  personal,  323 
Salt,  on,  340 

,tosepsntefromtheiHte%lM,)« 

Salmon  fishing,,  165 

Scenes,  behind  the,  27 

Scott's  novels,  published  in  Ocnnany,  35 

,  hla  resiid«sice,  46 
Scjmitar,  the,  194 
**  Sea,  Its  green  colour  produced  by  animal* 

culsB,  36 
>^^  level  of  the,  63  ' 
.»  nettle,  curious  property  of  it,  144 
.»  weed,  luminous,  564 
^  Seeds,  method  of  preserving,  396 
Selkirk's,  Lord,  colony,  wretched  state  of,  31 
Sexes,  on  the  comparative  happinesa  of  the» 

39,117,304 
Shaving,  when  first  introduced  Into  Oieeoe, 
324 
.  Sherwin,  anecdDteof,  252 
Ship  on  shore,  30  :      .    . 

-  Ships,  plan  fbr  preventlvg  their  fioundcnng  at 


Sio^  purification  ton,  by  squeoring,  276  — ^ 


8taigem,prf>lk,Ul^  • 

Singular  reoovendl,  38 

Skdeton,  taMmeee  ^^oMHmWll  i^  Mff 

SUn,  Aedmd  ef  cttii^ngM^  62 

Slang,  curiosities  of,  105 

-  Slavi,  the  religion  of  416,.  ^ 
Sleep,  274 

Sleeping,  histoty<6^  mm 

Snails  used  riilTeod  by  the  AvsMMi;  898      - 

She^Mng,  ttMeUt  MIIMlMieii  Ml-,  161 

Social  systems,  exposure  of  them,  115 

Spcrates,  flie  tail  ftaerifice  df,  90S 

SoU,  natnral  fonnatkih  oP,  888 

Somnambulism,  curious  case  of,  288 

Souvenir,  die  cost  ef  it,  88 

ApiSn,  ^ium  in,  894* 

Spanish  sheep  generally  black,  Al 

Spectral  iDunon,  88 

&ieedmapidityio^906 

-1-—:  of-  ah  Indiah  diief  tt  iMpiy  «>  » 
Christian  Missiomtf^,  174 ' 

Sphinx,  the  tale  dPthe,  11 
^  Spider,  the  aerial  one,  888 
^  i*  with  ten  eyes,  668 

Sponge^fishery,  ib.     . . 

St.  Peter*s,  immensity  i>f,  210 

St.  Petersburgh,  letters  finmi,  493 

Sugyur  from  melons,  565 

from  hay,  634      > 

-  Sun,  Dr.  Herschel's  hypothecs  of  its  befais 
inhMted,S7 

-iu^  said  to^be  a  body  «f  iee,  626 

,  spots  on  it,  636 

Superstitions,  popi^  277 
Surumpi,  the,  61 
Stats  loet,  884 
'  StoMs,valmd»feiDaGhiae!fer9allhig^Ml 
Sympathetic  numbers,  on«  92 

*..     . 
Tahnrixoo,  or  the  '^  Starded  FA«li,'*  848 
Tatei,8EC. 

The  Sph^x,  11 

The  lUusicbih  of  Aagvlms|,  86 

Manuscript  found  tai  a  iliMhtfiMe,ie2 

The  Brownie 4lflhe>Biadkfiaggs,  131 

My  Aunt  Margaret*s  Mirror,  166 

The  Sqrmitar,  194 

_  Buy  a  Broom  ?  833 

Too  Handsome  for  any  Thing,  270 

-*—  The  story  of  OemiBl,  272 

The  Veh)city  Stage  Coach,  329 

The  Old  OcQtlemBn,  309 

The  Winter  Cruise,  331 

Tahmiroo,  or  the  ^'Startled  Fawn,** 

342 

The  MetempsycboiiSf  379 

The  Castle  of  Reinspadts,  429 

of  Psnia.    The  Fishssmaii  of  Ormae, 

442 

The  <>  Boxes,"  610 

..^«.  First  and  JUst  Dinner,  613 

Confessions  of  Lord  bteberris^  693 

^ —  The  Murder  ifole,  628 

The  best  Bat  in  the  School,  631 
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^  T«TO]r«  tkAches  of,  SOS 
Taxation,  univeMality  of,  S75 
Tea,  GODflamption*of,  in  England,  34 
leaf,  the  quality  of  the,  140,  616 

Teasd,  the  use  of  it,  6S8 

Theatre,  the,  377 

Theatres,  the  patent  mies,  616 

TheEmometeva,  dewription  and  xdative  Uble 

of  Fahrenheit^i,  Beaumur'a,  and  Gelsiuai*!, 

141 . 
Too  Handaqpie  for  any  Thing,  270 
Torture,  Voluntary,  360 
Tower,  the,  446 
Travdling  oddities,  20,  173 

,  oomparatiTe  speed  of  En^^ish  and 

Russian,  604 

-,  French  and  English,  566 


Volouioi)  piobaUs  eauat  9i^  160 

» fad  •f,  666 
Volta,  Uogiaphioal  notice  of,  466 

W. 

Wagen,  law  of,  481 

Wassail  bowl,  receipt  for  it,  '439 

Waste  luds,  on  tha  ciilti?ation  of,  886 

Water,  quantity  supplUd  by  the  dilimnt 

companies,  666 
Waterloo,  ihe  day  after  the  battle,  860 
Watscm,  his  plan  ttit  preventing  ships  from 

foundering  at  sea,  608 
Weather,  changes  in,  in^Ucated  by  epiaen' 

webs,  66 

,  prognostics  of,  480 


-  Trees,  raining  ones  in  Brasil,  143 
Truth,  Epictetns's  opinion  of,  362 
Turkies  picked  alive,  365 
Turkish  system  of  war,  108 
Twilight  music,  148 
Types,  printing  from,  86 


U. 


Ude,  anecdote  of,  144 


Vaccination,  conflicting  opinions  on,  140 
Vegetable  physiology,  recent  discoveries  in, 
404 

life,  law  of,  808 

■    anatomy,  604     ^. 
Vegetables,  to  msJLe  tender,  636 
Vcgetotion,  eftcts  of  rain  and  snow  on,  360 
V^icular  stMe,  276 
VeUet,  Gokmd,  anecdotes  of,  26 
Velocity  Stage  Coadi,  820 
Vera  Oruc,  burial  ground  at,  177 
Vermicdli,  261 
Vidocq,  the  French  spy,  98 
Virtuoso,  on  the  term,  180 
Vision,  on  the  power  oi;  866 
Vitality  of  matter,  on  tlie,  186 
Vlaier,  diqpoiitlon  ofa,  600 


Whicbester  sdibol,  Aping  at,  174 
•^  Wind,  method  of  finding   the  oonrsa   of 
it,  306 
Windsor  Gtotle,  enormous  statne'at,  86. 

as  it  was,  690 

Wine-cooler,  account  of  one  for  th«  king,  168 

,  maturation  of,  396 

—  cellar,  treasures  of  the,  520 
Winter  Cruise,  the,  331 
Women,  are  tiiey  generally  less  unhappy 
.  than  men  ?  40 
^  Woods,  mixture  of,  565 
Words,  number  of,  in  the  English  language, 

208       . 
Writing,  astonishment  of  the  Nq^voea  at,  251 
*— —  down  a  face,  276 

,  bad,  the  cause  of,  373      « 

■   ygood,  good  liriqg  essentia!  to,  37S 

Y. 

Yettow  forar,  reaearches  oo  tim  nature  of»  39 


*<  Zadlg,"  origin  of  an  incident  In,  521 
Zealanders,  custom  of  thb,  396 
Zodiacal  light,  341 
Zoological  Society,  the  nnaevm  of,  430 
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